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Every  Orchardlst  must  keep  up  the  bat  tic  against  peats. 


Three  New  Pests  Now  Menace  California  Farms 


TpHREE  NEW  PESTS  now  men-. 
*  ace  the  California  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests  and  they 
are  each  serious  ones.  They  are  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  has 
now  a  firm  hold  in  the  Hawaiian 
islands;  the  eel  worm,  a  potato  pest 
now  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Ne- 
vada, and  the  alfalfa  leaf  weevil, 
now  doing  much  damage  to  the 
forage  crops  of  Utah. 

Probably  the  most  serious  of 
tbese  is  the  Mediterranean  fly.  This 
fly  is  slightly  smaller  than  a  house 
fly,  and  is  strikingly  beautiful;  is 
of  the  same  general  shape,  except 
that  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  sharp 
point.  The  general  color  is  yellow- 
ish, with  beautiful  black  and  white 
markings  on  the  raised  rounded 
thorax.  At  first  glance,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  that  would 
probably  be  noticed  by  the  average 
grower,  and  which  would  quickly 
distinguish  this  species  from  the 
common  house  fly,  is  the  peculiarly 
banded  wings,  which  are  partly 
transparent,  and  each  one  is  mark- 
ed with  four  irregular  yellowish- 
brown  blotches,  one  at  the  base, 
and  the  other  three  on  the  broad 
part.  The  abdomen  is  dull  yellow, 
with  two  silvery  or  light  purplish 
bands  crossing  it.  The  whole  body 
is  more  or  less  hairy,  and  the  adult 
carries   its   wings    in   a  peculiar 


drooping  manner.  The  eyes  are 
dark-purplish,  and  the  legs  are  dull 
yellow. 

The  female  punctures  the  skin  of 
the  nearly  ripening  fruit  and  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  these  inci- 
sions. The  egg  hatches  into  a  white, 
pointed  maggot  attaining  the  size 
when  full  grown,  of  nearly  half  an 
inch.     This   maggot   reduces  the 


meat  of  the  fruit  to  a  soft  pulpy 
mass,  causing  the  fruit  to  prema- 
turely ripen  and  drop,  usually 
bursting  open  when  it  strikes  the 
ground,  thus  releasing  the  maggots 
which  spring  about,  and  travel  after 
the  fashion  of  skipper  maggots, 
quickly  entering  the  ground  to  vari- 
ous depths  owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil  underneath  the  fallen 


fruit.  Soon  after  entering  the 
ground,  depending  somewhat  on 
climatic  conditions,  the  maggot 
changes  into  the  pupa;  from  this 
stage  the  adult  fly  issues,  to  again 
renew  its  work  of  devastation.  In 
Honolulu  the  life  cycle  is  about 
twenty-eight  days.  The  following 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  at- 
tacked: All  species  of  citrus  fruit; 
peaches,  figs,  grapes,  rose-apple, 
star-apple,  mangoes,  white  lemon 
guavas,  wild  guavas,  alligator  pears 
(bruised  and  fallen),  strawberry 
guavas  (fruit),  papaya,  sapota,  ca- 
rissa  arduina  (South  African  fruit). 
Also  string  beans  and  peppers. 

The  pineapple  and  banana  seem 
to  be  immune,  so  far,  from  attack, 

Never  has  the  fly  been  eradicated 
from  any  country  into  which  it 
has  forced  a  foothold.  The  State  is 
against  a  very  grave  quarantine 
problem.  The  introduction  of  the 
fly  into  the  State  will  mean  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  to 
fight  it,  and  it  may  mean  the  de- 
struction of  a  great  part  of  the  hor- 
ticultural industry  of  our  State. 

Officials  of  the  State  Horticultu- 
ral Commission  have  investigated 
the  conditions  of  the  islands  and 
report  that  it  is  impossible  under 
all  present  means  to  eradicate  the 
fly  from  the  island  territory,  and 
that  being  the  case  California  will 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM — IRRIGATION 


Mediterranean  Fruit  Ply. 

have  a  continual  fight  to  prevent  its 
introduction. 

Methods  for  conducting  this  fight 
were  freely  discussed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers 
at  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  convention 
by  resolution  urged  the  State  officers 
to  conduct  a  more  rigid  quarantine. 

The  second  alarming  menace  is 
the  alfalfa  weevil,  a  snout  beetle  al- 
lied to  the  cotton  boll-weevil.  Its 
chief  food  plant  is  our  most  valued 
forage  plant — alfalfa.  Its  disper- 
sion is  rapid  and  its  despoilation 
terrible.  We  can  not  quarantine 
against  it.  So  far  as  we  know  it 
jumped  from  its  native  haunts  about 
the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Utah  at 
one  jump.  It  will  be  easy  for  it  to 
get  from  Utah  to  California. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  attack  it 
hardly  attracts  attention,  but  in 
subsequent  years  its  spread  and 
ruin  are  fearful  to  contemplate.  It 
covers  more  than  a  hundred  square 
miles  in  Utah.  The  prolificness  of 
the  beetle  is  great.  The  insects 
sometimes  cover  barns  almost  com- 
pletely, and  its  annoyance  to  men 
working  in  the  fields  is  fearful.  It 
is  found  in  the  fields  from  May  to 
July,  as  it  comes  from  the  pupa  on 
till  the  next  April,  May  or  June.  The 
adult  weevil  lives  considerably 
more  than  a  year.  They  are  active 
in  early  summer  and  though  they 
rarely  take  wing  they  can  and  do 
fly  long  distances.  They  are  often 
found  in  cars,  even  in  sleepers,  and 
hide  in  any  concealed  place  during 
hibernation,  and  so  may  be  carried 
in  freight  and  hastened  to  new  pas- 
tures. This  explains  why  quaran- 
tine is  impossible. 

The  mature  insect  is  from  one- 
eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long,  is  brown,  flecked  with 
gray  or  white.  It  becomes  darker 
with  age. 

Our  alfalfa  growers  should  in- 
form themselves  thoroughly  regard- 
ing the  appearance  and  life  history 
of  this  pest  so  that  the  peril  will 
he  known  at  once  on  the  arrival  of 
the  insect  so  that  measures  can 
promptly  be  taken  to  stamp  it  out. 
It  is  imperative  that  every  alfalfa 
grower  should  become  a  student  of 
the  subject  and  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  horticultural  commissioner 
of  his  county. 

The  eel  worm  is  the  third  of  the 
new  pests  now  menacing  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State.  This 
is  a  potato  pest.  The  first  infected 
potatoes  were  found  in  a  car  ship- 
ment on  January  C,  1911,  that  came 
from  Lyon  county,  Nevada.  Since 
that  date  twelve  cars  of  potatoes 
from  Nevada  have  been  condemned 
and  sent  back  to  the  shipping  point. 

Badly  infected  potatoes  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  scabby  or  warty 
skin.  These  warts  or  swellings  are 
produced  by  the  colonies  of  worms 
~)  located  beneath  and  may  vary  from 
/the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  a  large 
nodule. 

These  sources  of  infection  are 


seldom  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
In  each  spot  are  to  be  found  hun- 
dreds of  minute  worms. 

The  potato  eel  worm  belongs  to 
a  group  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
animal  life.  It  is  microscopic  and 
though  the  potato  is  most  affected 
by  it  the  worm  attacks  avheat,  oats, 
onions,  hops,  beets,  iplover,  turnips, 
buckwheat,  daisies,  buttercups, 
plantains,  hyacinths  and  wild 
grasses. 

A  strict  quarantine  is  the  most 
effective  remedy  known  and  when 
the  pest  is  once  thoroughly  estab- 
lished it  is  hardly  probable  that  it 
can  ever  be  entirely  exterminated. 


Intensive  Strawberry  Growing 


If  you  would  gather  berries,  you 
must  not  plant  peppers;  if  you 
would  raise  chickens,  you  must  not 
put  duck  eggs  in  the  incubator;  and 
if  you  would  reap  gladness,  you 
must  not  scatter  frowns,  snarls  and 
grouches  among  those  around  you. 


■  BELIEVE  in  the  strawberry.  I 
I  believe  in  it  as  a  commercial 
proposition.  For  quick  returns,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  is  surer  or 
better.  It  is  not  only  a  good  crop 
for  the  grower,  but  for  the  entire 
community;  it  is  a  profitable  crop 
and  an  interesting  one,  and  the  clos- 
er you  study,  the  closer  you  observe 
the  growth,  habits  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plam  and  fruit  the 
more  fascinated  and  interested  you 
become. 

We  are  drifting  rapidly  towards 
intensive  strawberry  growing;  more 
and  better  berries  and  more  money 
per  acre  is  wanted.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  quantity  for  qual- 
ity, but  produce  both  quantity  and 
quality,  and  you  will  then  begin  to 
solve  the  problem  of  intensive  cul- 


The  Potato  Kelwnrm — Potato  on  left 
on   riKbt  shon»   lesions  In  colonies  of 


■hown  effect  produced  on  skin. 
Hit'  eelwom  on  the  Inside. 


Cutting  Up  the  Irrigated  Farms 


.  X  COMPLIANCE  with  the  re- 
'  quests  of  numerous  settlers  on 
the  irrigated  projects  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  issued  the  following  regu- 
lation governing  the  subdivision  of 
farm  units: 

"A  homestead  cntryman  subject 
to  the  Reclamation  Act  may  reli- 
quish  a  part  of  his  farm  unit  and 
have  the  payments  which  had  been 
made  on  the  relinquishment  part 
credited  to  the  charges  on  the  re- 
tained part,  provided  that  the 
amendment  in  question  may  be  al- 
lowed without  jeopardizing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Government  in  the 
collection  of  the  charges  against 
the  portion  of  the  tract  relin- 
quished. 

"The  entryman  desiring  to  make 
such  relinquishment  should  submit 
his  application  therefor  to  the  pro- 
ject engineer,  who  will  transmit  the 
same  with  his  recommendation 
through  the  proper  channels  to  the 
director  who,  if  he  finds  no  objec- 
tion, will  proceed  as  in  other  cases 
of  proposed  amendments  of  farm 
units." 

This  ruling  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  years 
relating  to  the  reclamation  work.  It 
is  a  confirmation  also  of  the  pre- 
diction which  the  officials  of  the 
bureau  made  several  years  ago  that 
the  greatest  successes  on  the  re- 
clamation projects  would  be  those 
of  the  small  farms.  The  requests 
for  permission  to  subdivide  their 
farms  comes  almost  without  excep- 
tion from  the  men  who  have  taken 
up  land  in  excess  of  their  ability 


and  means  to  cultivate.  While  the 
large  land  holder  has  been  wasting 
his  energy,  time  and  capital  in  an 
attempt  to  subdue  his  farm,  and 
now  finds  the  burden  too  great  for 
him  to  meet  the  charges  for  build- 
ing, operation  and  extra  labor,  the 
small  farmers  as  a  general  rule  have 
prospered  and  are  slowly  but  sure- 
ly gaining  a  competence. 

Strong  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  department  in  the 
beginning  to  fix  the  farm  units  at 
not  less  than  160  acres.  Every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  convince  the  de- 
partment that  a  farmer  could  not 
make  ;i  living  on  less  than  this  acre- 
age. The  most  influential  advocates 
of  the  large  farm  were  the  prom- 
inent farmers  and  business  men  in 
each  o  fthese  communities. 

On  some  of  the  projects,  the  de- 
partment, yielding  in  part  to  the 
importunities  of  the  people,  fixed 
the  units  at  80  and  40  acres  each, 
and  has  since  had  occasion  to  re- 
gret that  it  did  not  insist  upon  the 
smaller  unit. 

The  new  ruling,  however,  will  go 
far  to  correct  the  mistake  which 
was  then  made,  because  it  will  en- 
courage the  subdivision  of  the  large 
units  and  will  relieve  the  farmers 
of  a  portion  of  their  charges  now 
assessed  against  them.  It  will  ac- 
cordingly make  for  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  land  which  they 
retain,  will  eliminate  the  expenses 
in  part  of  the  hired  help,  and  will 
insure  larger  returns  from  the  lands 
in  crops.  It  increases  the  number 
of  farm  families,  as  each  relinquish- 
ment will  provide  for  a  new  home 
on  the  land. 


ture.  The  things  most  essential  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  are 
proper  fertilization,  thorough  culti- 
vation and  well-bred  plants. 

There  are  many  ways  and  meth- 
ods in  which  fertilizing  may  be 
done.  I  would  advise  sowing  stock 
peas  on  the  land  the  previous  year, 
and  ploughing  under  when  peas 
are  about  matured.  This  will  give 
to  the  soil  the  usually  much  needed 
humus.  After  the  land  is  broken 
a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  This  would  all 
be  done  in  September  or  October, 
and  after  thoroughly  rolling  and 
dragging  the  land  would  leave  it  in 
this  condition  until  spring.  I 
would  not  advise  rebreaking  the 
land  in  the  spring,  but  would  plant 
just  as  early  as  you  can  get  on  the 
land  after  danger  of  severe  winter 
weather  is  over.  I  prefer  to  plant 
very  early  and  in  firm  soil;  would 
prefer  early  planting  to  any  re- 
working you  could  give  the  land, 
and  would  plant  long  before  the 
land  would  be  dry  enough  to  re- 
vs ork. 

Commence  cultivation  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  and  let 
it  be  thorough,  once  every  week 
during  the  summer  and  hoe  as 
often.  As  the  row  begins  to  widen 
you  should  each  time  narrow  down 
the  cultivated  space  between  the 
rows,  and  after  the  row  has  attain- 
ed the  proper  width  continue  to 
cultivate  to  prevent  plants  forming 
in  the  center  of  the  rows.  Do  not 
let  the  fields  become  matted,  but 
maintain  an  open  center  between 
each  row.  The  most  practical  and 
best  method  is  the  matted  row,  and 
it  is  the  most  natural  growth  for 
the  strawberry.  I  am  sure  that  bet- 
ter results  arc  obtained  by  growing 
in  matted  row  than  under  any  other 
method. 

The  strawberry  can  be  bred  up 
and  greatly  improved  by  careful 
and  proper  selection  of  plants,  and 
by  a  continuation  of  this  method  a 
variety  will  not  only  maintain  the 
original  vigor  and  productiveness, 
but  will  improve.  A  selection  of 
the  best  from  the  best  year  after 
year  will  accomplish  much.  Plants 
thus  well  bred  with  proper  fertili- 
zation and  thorough  cultivation  will 
greatly  increase  the  earning  power 
of  the  strawberry.  —  W.  W. 
THOMAS. 


The  orange  crop  of  the  central 
California  district  about  Porterville 
this  year  netted  the  growers  over 
two  million  dollars.  The  shipments 
amounted  to  about  1,395,000  boxes. 


\llalfn      l.enf     Weevil — Adult  female. 
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Insect  Pests  on  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 


By  W.  H.  Volck,  Watsonville 


PLANT  I.ICE 
Green  Apple  Aphis  :  1,  Young  stem  mother;  2, 
Adult  stein  mother;  3,  Adult  apterous  vivipa- 
rous female,  seeoud  generation;  4.  Young  fe- 
male, second  generation ;  5,  Winged  viviparous 
female  of  third  generation;  6,  Pupa  of  preced- 
ing ;  7  and  8,  Apterous  male  and  female.  Woolly 
Apple  Aphis;  9,  Apterous  viviparous  female; 
10,  Fall  migrant;  11,  Overwinter  young.  Black 
Peacb  Aphis;  12,  Adult  apterous  viviparous  fe- 
male; 18,  Young  female,  first  instar;  14,  Alate 
female;  15,  Shrysopa  sp.  and  eggs;  16,  Cocoon 
of  preceding. 


THIS  SUBJECT  is  of  interest  to 
horticulturists,  but  is  of  great- 
est concern  to  the  growers  of  orna- 
mental plants  and  gardeners.  A 
broader  view  of  the  matter  must 
change  the  title  to  that  of  "Shade 
Tree  Pests"  or  better  "Ornamental 
Tree  Pests." 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  value  of 
such  cultures  in  maintaining  more 
congenial  surroundings  for  homes, 
parks  and  roadways,  but  these 
points  are  so  generally  conceded  as 
tt>  make  such  discussion  unneces- 
sary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question 
arises,  to  what  extent  are  infesta- 
tions of  shade  trees  detrimental  to 
general  horticulture?  The  public 
is  familiar  with  an  affirmative  view 
of  this  matter  and,  at  times,  disin- 
fection of  shade  trees  and  garden 
shrubs  is  enforced  on  the  grounds 
thai  a  dangerous  nuisance  is  being 
maintained.  I  wish,  at  the  outset, 
lo  stale  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
such  infections  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  conditon  of  commercial 
orchards. 

There  are  certain  exceptions, 
such  as  the  case  in  which  large 
trees  overshadow  an  orchard.  Pep- 
pers growing  along  a  roadway  may 
keep  the  adjoining  orange  orchard 
infested  with  black  scale  for  a  dist- 
ance of  several  tree  rows.  Again, 
where  the  ornamental  plants  har- 
bor a  new  pest,  not  generally  dis- 
tributed through  the  orchards,  its 


Adult    Codling    Moths,    natural    size.  (From 
Sllngerland.    New   York    (Cornell)  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  142.) 


presence  may  be  considered  a  nuis- 
ance. 

Then  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  just  what 
disinfection  of  ornamental  plants 
shall  be  enforced  under  the  horti- 
cultural laws.  It  is  evident  that 
such  discretion  is  in  practice,  judg- 
ing from  the  prevalence  of  infested 
shade  trees  in  most  of  the  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of 
these  ornamental  plants  desire  that 
they  should  present  a  clean  and 
thrifty  appearance,  otherwise  their 
beauty  is  largely  destroyed.  It  is 
to  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  be 
helpful  in  maintaining  ornamental 
and  garden  plants  in  good  condi- 
tion that  this  article  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  insects  to  be  dealt  with  be- 
long largely  to  sap  sucking  species 
with  scales  and  aphids  in  greatest 
abundance.  This  type  of  insects 
requires  treatment  with  contact 
sprays  and  fumigation.  A  number 
of  these  sap  suckers  eject  an  excre- 
tion known  as  honey-dew.  On  this 
sweetish  substance  the  black  smut 
fungus  thrives.  For  this  reason 
many  of  our  shade  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  become  badly  smut- 
ted at  some  time  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  blackening  of  the  foliage  and 
often  the  ground  under  the  trees 
is  the  most  noticeable  symptom  of 
insect  infestation.  However,  when 
it  is  desired  to  control  such  insects 
the  spraying  or  fumigation  should 
be  done  before  the  blackening  oc- 
curs, as  at  that  time  most  of  the  in- 
jury has  already  taken  place.  A 
littic  close  inspection  will  reveal 
the  presence  of  green  lice  or  scale 
long  before  the  black  smut  funmis 
has  developed.  It  is  upon  such  in- 
spection and  the  prompt  applica- 
tion of  a  remedy  that  effective 
treatment  depends. 

The  plant  life  or  aphids  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  amount  of 
damage  to  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  These  insects  are  readily 
controlled  by  dilute  solutions  of 
nicotine,  nicotine  and  soap  or  nico1 
tine  and  lye-sulfur.  These  mixtures 
make  excellent  combinations  for  the 
presence  of  soap  renders  it  more 
easy  to  wet  the  plants  and  the 
bodies  of  the  lice. 

For  green  lice  (aphids) : 
Soap   (whale-oil  or  common  laun- 
dry soap  3  pounds 

Nicotine  sulfate  ("black  leaf  40") 

  1-2  pound 

Water   50  gallons 

The  soap  is  dissolved  by  boiling 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

For  black  scale  increase  the  soap 
to  seven  or  eight  pounds,  the  nico- 
tine sulphate  can  also  be  doubled 
to  advantage. 

This  formula  will  be  effective 
against  all  kinds  of  plant  lice  when 
well  applied.  The  trees  should  be 
drenched,  and  the  application  must 
be  repeated  whenever  inspection 
shows  that  the  lice  are  becoming 
dangerously  abundant.  Some  years 
one  spraying  may  he  enough,  hut 
other  seasons  climatic  conditions 
will  he  so  favorable  to  insect  life 
that  three  or  four  sprayings  become 
necessary. 


In  the  case  of  the  black  scale  and 
most  other  scale  insects  repeated 
applications  are  required.  The  old 
insects  cannot  be  killed  by  dilute 
insecticides  which  are  safe  upon 
the  foliage.  The  young  are  easily 
killed,  but  on  account  of  prolonged 
hatching  cannot  be  controlled  with 
one  spraying.  Systematic  treat- 
ment every  two  or  three  weeks  will 
keep  all, kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees 
free  from  the  black  and  most  other 
scales.  In  using  these  formulas,  if 
there  is  any  tendency  to  scorch  foli- 
age, reduce  the  percentage  of  soap 
to  a  point  where  no  injury  results. 
The  amount  of  nicotine  may  be  in- 
creased considerably  without  dan- 
ger of  injury. 

When  rose  bushes  and  other 
plants  affected  with  mildews  are  to 
be  treated  it  is  well  to  have  some 
sulfur  in  the  spray.  Lye  sulfide  is 
a  good  form  of  sulphur  to  use.  Lye- 
sulfur  may  be  easily  prepared  by 
mixing  one  part  by  weight  of 
granulated  lye  with  1  1-2  parts  of 
sulfur.  A  littic  water  is  added 
to  start  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  without  heating  or  at  most 
only  gentle  heating.  The  mixture 
soon  boils  violently  from  the  heat 
of  the  reaction,  and  so  should  be 
prepared  in  a  vessel  with  consider- 
able extra  space  to  prevent  boiling 
over.  When  the  boiling  has  sub- 
sided water  to  about  double  the 
volume  should  be  added  and  thor- 
oughly mixed.  The  mixture  may 
then  be  filtered  into  a  suitable  con- 
tainer. Of  this  stock  solution  about 
1  quart  in  50  gallons  may  be  used 
with  or  without  soap,  but  of  course 
containing  nicotine  in  the  propor- 
tions before  stated.  If  there  should 
be  any  burning  of  the  foliage  re- 
duce the  lye-sulfur  content. 

Applications  should  be  repeated 
whenever  required.  A  point  to  be 
considered  is  that  the  systematic 
use  of  this  formula  over  three  or 
four  weeks  will  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  most  insect  and  fungus 
troubles. 

Numerous  other  contact  mixtures 
might  be  mentioned,  but  I  have  con- 
lined  my  recommendations  to  nico- 
tine-soau  and  lye-sulfur  sprays, 
because  of  their  general  applicabil- 
ity and  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
effectively  and  safely  handled  by  in- 
experienced people.  Fumigation  is 
a  good  method  of  handling  pests  of 
ornamental  trees,  but  its  applica- 
tion must  be  left  to  experienced 
parties. 

At  times  the  gardener  may  have 
to  deal  with  chewing  insects  s.uch 
as  caterpillars.  These  are  usually 
too  resistant  to  be  killed  with  the 
contact  sprays  mentioned  here.  This 
class  of  insects  is  most  readily  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  stomach  pois- 
ons, such  as  Paris  green,  arsenate 
of  lead  and  zinc  arsenite.  The  last 
named  arsenical  is  probably  the 
best  poison  for  gardener's  use.  It 
may  he  dusted  over  the  plants  or 
applied  with  water.  As  a  liquid 
spray  1  pound  of  zinc  arsenite  is 
about  the  right  quantity  for  50  gal- 
lons of  water,  Paris  green  one- 
fourth  this  amount,  and  arsenate  of 
lead  as  much  as  3  pounds.  All  of 
these  materials  require  constant  agi- 
tation to  keep  the  mixture  uniform. 


Figure  1 — Western  Tent  Caterpillar;  (a)  Fe- 
male moth;  (h,  c)  Males;  (mm),  Apple  twig 
with  egg  masses;  (f)  Cocoon;  (3)  Egg  Masses 
of  American  Tent  caterpillar,  life  size.  Figure 
2 — Cottony  Maple  Scale:  (a)  Scales  mostly  hid- 
den by  secretion,  life  size.  Figure  3 — Codling 
Moth;  (a)  Wings  closed;  (b)  Open;  enlarged 
about  one-fourth.  Figure  4 — Apple  showing, 
white  egg  of  codling  moth  (under  letter  f),  life 
size.  Figure  6 — Fruit  Tree  Leaf  Roller;  (a) 
Moth,  wings  open;  (b)  Closed;  (c,  d)  Egg 
patches,  hatched;  all  life  size.  Figure  G— Pear 
with  Howard's  Scale :  The  young  appear  as 
minute  white  specks.  Photographs  by  C  P. 
Gillette,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Foliage  injury  may  occur  with  Paris 
green,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently 
with  lead  arsenate  or  zinc  arsenite. 

Such  insects  as  tent  caterpillars 
and  canker-worms  may  at  times 
be  troublesome  on  shade  trees,  and 
the  live  oaks  are  subject  to  defolia- 
tion by  the  California  oak-moth. 
All  such  injury  is  easily  prevented 
by  spraying  with  a  good  arsenical. 

The  use  of  spray  materials  im- 
plies some  sort  of  a  spray  pump. 
Good  hand  pumps  are  now  on  the 
market,  and  every  one  who  has  to 
care  for  ornamental  plants  should 
be  provided  with  at  least  a  bucket 
pump.  A  good  bucket  pump  that 
is  quite  generally  handled  by  hard- 
ware dealers  is  known  as  the  Myers 
pump.  By  closing  the  agitaion  vent 
at  the  base  of  the  pump  with  a 
drop  of  solder,  and  attaching  a  10- 
foot  length  of  hose  with  a  4-foot  ex- 
tension rod  bent  near  the  tip  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  and  complet- 
ing the  outfit  with  a  Bordeaux  noz- 
zle, a  satisfactory  equipment  is  ob- 
tained. One  person  can  operate 
this  pump,  but  better  work  is  done 
when  there  are  two  people,  one 
pumping  and  the  other  handling 
the  nozzle. 

The  Bordeaux  nozzle  can  be  ad- 
justed to  throw  various  valumes 
and  quantities  of  spray,  hence  is 


Curcullo,  adult  and  early  stages;  plums 
showing  characteristic  markings,  with  gum 
exudiatlon.   (After  Lugger). 
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Pomona  Kpr«y  Pump 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE 
...Pump  House... 

33  -  41    FREMONT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


Standard  Spray  Pump. 


DETROIT  SPRAYING  OUTFITS! 

Are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for  inferior  outfits. 

Power  and  thoroughness  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  spraying, 
and  these  two  features  are  embodied  in  the  Detroit  Spraying  Outfit  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other.  Designed  by  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful orchardist.  Operated  by  a  4-horsepower  Amazing  Detroit  Kerosene 
Engine.  Exceptionally  high  platform  enables  you  to  get  right  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  trees  and  four  full  horsepower  enables  you  to 

Drive  the  Mixture  Right  Into  the  Bark 

Embodies  every  convenience.  Pump  start- 


Send  for  Free  Bulletin 
No.  in  for  facts 
about 
Profits 
in 

Spray- 
ing. 


ed  and  stopped  from  upper  platform.  Built 
on  a  platform  of  standard  width  so  that  It 
can  be  placed  on  any  farm  wagon.  Also  can 
be  used  as  a  portable  pumping  outfit  or  fire 
engine.  Engine  can  be  quickly  removed  and 
used  to  furnish  power  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. November  to  May  Is  the  time  to 
spray,  and  after  doing  your  own  trees  you 
and  the  boys  can  go  out  and  clean  up  the  cost 
of  your  outfit  in  a  week  by  spraying  for  your 
neighbors.  Write  at  once  for  Bulletin  No.  ill, 
giving  startling  facts  in  regard  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  spraying,  together  with 
full  and  complete  instructions,  formula, 
spraying  calendar,  etc. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

Hpr»jlnt  Urpt.,  Hi,  II.  i  hi  No.  ]  ]  ]  ,  Drlrolt,  llih.,  V.  8.  A. 


LIGHT  UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  safe.  No  generating— simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

Ar.FMTQ  Ut/ANTFH  EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 
tUUl  J.  J  WW  /»rw  A  LiV  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 
all  or  spare  time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Make  big  money — be  indepen- 
dent. Write  today.  Act  quick — territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post- 
paid, 30c.  4  tor  S1.00.   Money  back  il  not  satisfactory. 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  200,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


adapted  for  close  and  distant  work. 
By  using  the  full  sized  aperture  and 
vigorous  pumping  a  stream  can  be 
produced  that  will  reach  the  tops 
of  tall  shade  trees.  A  little  experi- 
ence will  enable  one  to  thoroughly 
spray  such  trees  with  this  outfit, 
but  of  course  the  work  is  more 
cheaply  done  with  power  pumps. 
Indeed  it  would  appear  that  there 
should  be  profitable  work  for  a 
small  power  equipment  in  cities 
and  towns.  Such  an  outfit  need  not 
cost  more  than  $150. 

The  one  most  important  thing  to 
remember  about  spraying  is  that 
it  must  be  done  thoroughly.  The 
tree  should  be  drenched  and  the 
spray  applied  from  all  directions. 
The  45  degree  bend  in  the  extension 
rod  is  a  great  advantage  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream  can  be  chang- 


ed by  simply  twisting  the  rod.  To 
give  some  idea  about  the  quantity 
of  spray  necessary  I  will  state  that 
large  shade  trees  will  require  20  to 
50  or  even  more  gallons. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about 
spraying,  but  I  will  conclude  by 
mentioning  a  few  other  points 
which  may  be  helpful.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  that  badly  infested  trees 
are  much  better  cleaned  up  if  freely 
pruned.  In  cases  where  it  is  con- 
sidered expedient  to  prune  back 
severely  and  defoliate  it  is  possible 
to  use  much  stronger  insecticides. 
Dormant  or  defoliated  trees  may  be 
sprayed  or  painted  with  a  strong 
soap  solution  made  by  dissolving 
1  pound  of  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  mixture  must  be  ap- 
plied hot  as  it  jells  on  cooling.  Prac- 
tically every  scale  insect  will  yield 


to  this  treatment.  Dormant  trees 
may  also  be  sprayed  with  10  per 
cent  distillate  emulsion. 

If  certain  trees  and  shrubs  prove 
especially  difficult  to  keep  clean  the 
best  policy  will  be  to  remove  them 
and  replace  with  varieties  which 
give  less  trouble.  Walnuts  are  not 
good  shade  trees  in  the  coast  cli- 
mates of  California  for  the  reason 
that  walnut  aphis  will  always  give 
trouble.  I  would  also  advise  that 
no  more  elms  be  planted  because 
of  the  certain  spread  of  the  Euro- 
pean elm  scale  over  the  entire  State. 
This  scale  will  prove  difficult  to 
control. 

Conifers,  palms  and  the  various 
species  of  eucalyptus  have  so  far 
proved  the  most  free  from  pests 
and  so  are  best  adapted  for  road 
sides.  The  pepper  tree,  while  very 
ornamental,  is  not  suitable  for  lo- 
calities where  the  black  scale  is 
troublesome.  Olives  are  in  the  same 
class,  and  the  various  species  of 
acacia  should  be  handled  sparingly 
and  with  discretion  on  accounut  of 
their  being  especially  favored  hosts 
of  the  cottony-cushion  scale. 

The  county  commissioners  could 
perform  a  useful  service  by  calling 
attention  to  such  matters  and  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  trees  best  suited  to 
the  locality. 


Oroville's  Poultry  Show 

Oroville  held  its  first  poultry 
show  during  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember and  nearly  all  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  fanciers  were  repre- 
sented with  exhibits  in  the  pens. 
There  were  750  birds  on  exhibition 
and  it  was  a  fine  show.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  popular  classes 
was  represented  in  the  pens  and 
they  were  a  splendid  lot  of  birds. 


He  will  never  have  a  true  friend 
who  is  afraid  of  making  an  enemy. 


Can  we  forget  one  friend?   Can  we 

forget  one  face 
Which  cheered  us  onward  lo  our 

end 

Which  nerved  us  for  our  race? 


Some  women  are  very  versatile; 
but  the  man  who  demands  a  cook, 
a  pianist,  a  valet,  a  sweetheart  and 
a  savings  bank,  must  choose  be- 
tween bacherlorhood  and  bigamy. 


The  firmest  friendships  have  been 
formed  in  mutual  adversity,  as  iron 
is  most  strongly  united  by  the 
fiercest  flame. 


Arise,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 
a  friendship  for  the  years  to  come. 


Judge  not  thy  friend  until  thou 
standest  in  his  place. 


Now  at  the  pleasant  Christmas- 
tide  let  old  acquaintance  be  renew- 
ed. 


Education  and  proper  moral  train- 
ing will  do  more  to  bring  about  per- 
manent peace  and  happiness  among  na- 
tions than  the  maintenance  of  big  ar- 
mies and  the  building  of  many  great 
battleships. 


The  currant  bears  its  finest  fruit  on 
wood  that  is  not  more  than  two  years 
old.  After  branches  have  reached 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  therefore, 
they  should  be  cut  out  and  the  young- 
er branches  allowed  to  take  their 
places. 


WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

>l  \  l\  OFFICE)  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION 

Planters.  Nurserymen 

Now  ready  for  delivery — pos- 
itively the  finest  and  cleanest 
stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees 
and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen 
grown. 

We  have  already  booked  or- 
ders for  more  than  twenty  car- 
load lots  to  large  planters  and 
dealers.  This  season  we  have 
not  lost  a  large  buyer  to  whom 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting our  trees  and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  half  a 
million  trees;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload — or  a  doz- 
en— of  the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  rare  and  right  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, It  will  pay  you  to  call  on 
us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you 
will  need,  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  com- 
plete assortment  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
WALNUTS,  FIGS, 

and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as 
all  the  Standard  GRAPE  VINES i 
also  several  thousand  OR\NGE 
and  LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large 
lot   of  El  (  AI.VPTIIS. 

ADDRESS  I 
KIRKMAM  NURSERIES 

2000.2050  Kern  Street, 
Frasno,  Cal. 


Just  take  a  careful  look  at  the  cut 
of  the  Hoosier  Single  Disk  Drill  shown 
below.  Note  the  wonderful  up  and 
down  range  of  the  disks.  See  how 
straight  the  draw  bar  pui!  is.  The 
disks  stay  right  to  the  work  and  the 
draft  is  light.  The  Hoosier  Drill  has 
time  and  labor  saving  features  that  are 
worth  much  to  you. 

You  can  get  any  size  or  style  Drill 
in  the  Hoosier  Line  from  One-Horse 
up  in  Plain  Grain  and  Combined  Grain 
and    Fertilizer  —  Single    and  Double 
Disk,  Hoe  and  Shoe.    There  is  built 
a   Hoosier  Drill   that  will  meet  your 
I    needs  and  do  the  work  right,  no  mat- 
1    ter  where   you  live     Send  for  the 
1    Hoosier  Drill  Catalogue,  read  it,  and 
>     then  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  b> 
%    sist   on  seeing  the   Hoosier  Drill. 
%    Absolutely  guaranteed. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
Richmond  Indiana     V  U.o.A. 
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When  Planting  the  Orchard 


MOST  FAILURES  in  fruit  grow- 
ing are  directly  traceable  to 
mistakes  made  when  the  trees  are 
planted.  The  orchard  planting  sea- 
son is  here,  and  it  is  well  for  those 
planning  an  orchard  to  look  well 
into  all  conditions  before  setting 
out  the  trees.  Orchardists  have  ex- 
perimented for  many  years  and  they 
have  gained  knowledge  from-  prac- 
tical experience.  Those  now  plan- 
ning an  orchard,  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  guided  by  the  successes 
and  failures  of  others.  Experi- 
ments in  orchard  work  are  expen- 
sive and  the  orchardist  is  in  the 
business  to  be  successful  financial- 
ly. William  H.  Stark,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  orchardists  and 
nurserymen  in  America,  advises 
those  planting  an  orchard  to  unpack 
the  trees  as  soon  as  delivered,  un- 
less it  is  freezing  weather,  in  which 
case  place  the  box  or  package  in  a 
cool,  dry,  frost-proof  cellar  or 
building  to  await  the  return  of  mild- 
er weather. 

If  not  ready  for  planting  when 
the  stock  is  received,  unpack  and 
heel  it  in.  Stock  is  often  ordered 
in  the  fall,  even  though  the  planter 


planting,  keep  the  trees  covered 
with  wet  moss  or  an  old,  well-damp- 
ened sack. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there 
has  been  delay  in  transportation  of 
weeks  and  even  months.  In  such 
cases,  the  trees  should  be  unpacked 
and  completely  buried  in  damp, 
moist  earth  for  several  days  before 
they  are  planted.  With  this  treat- 
ment they  will  regain  their  original 
plumpness. 

A  dressing  of  manure,  applied  in 
the  fall  and  then  plowed  under, 
makes  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  planting  an  orchard  in  the 
spring.  The  land  should  be  plowed 
as  deeply  as  possible,  but  care 
should  be  taken  never  to  turn  up 
more  than  one  inch  of  the  subsoil 
at  a  plowing.  Then  at  planting  time 
it  is  necessary  to  plow  again,  but 
ordinarily  heavy  discing  and  prep- 
aration, such  as  should  be  made  for 
wheat  and  other  crops,  is  sufficient. 

Drainage  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Surplus  water  must  be  carried  off 
before  fruit  growing  can  be  made 
profitable,  and  this  is  just  as  true 
of  the  irrigated  sections  as  any- 
where else.    Most  fruit  land  is  roll- 


will  mature  well  for  winter. 

Sandy  soil,  while  it  does  not  con- 
tain as  much  plant  food  as  the 
others,  responds  quickly  to  fertil- 
izers and  cover  crops,  and  under 
proper  management  produces  high- 
ly colored  fruit.  If  the  tree  does 
not  make  a  new  growth  at  the  tip 
of  the  branch  of  at  least  a  foot  per 
season,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that 
the  land  needs  strengthening  with 
manure  and  cover  crops. 

The  land  should  be  plowed  deep- 
ly before  the  orchard  is  planted. 
This  is  preferably  done  in  the  fall. 
In  the  spring  the  ground  is  prepar- 
ed as  it  would  be  for  any  ordinary 
cultivated  crop. 

In  the  irrigated  country  the  nec- 
essary leveling  of  the  ground  should 
be  attended  to  before  the  orchard 
is  planted  so  as  to  facilitate  the  lay- 
ing out  of  irrigation  ditches.  It  is 
better  to  cultivate  most  new,  or  raw 
land,  a  year  before  planting;  crop 
the  land,  which  does  not  take  water 
readily,  for  one  year  before  putting 
in  an  orchard,  as  it  then  has  a 
chance  to  become  thoroughly 
moistened,  and  in  some  places 
where  the  land  is  inclined  to  sink 
practically  all  the  spots  have  set- 
tled that  are  going  to  do  so.  If,  for 
some  reason,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
wait  this  extra  year,  plant  the  trees 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783 
Market  Street.  near  Fourth. 
San  Francisco  —  For  the  half 
year  ending  December  31,  1911,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  sav- 
ings deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday,  January  2  1912. 
Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to 
and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  principal  from  January  1,  1912. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


DIVIDKN  I)  NOTICE 


ITALIAN- AMERICAN  BANK,  S.  E.  cor 
of  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts., 
San  Francisco. — For  the  half  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1911,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  free 
of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday. 
January  2,  1912.  Dividends  not  called 
for  will  be  added  to  the  principal  and 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  from 
January  1,  1912,.  Money  deposited  on  or 
before  January  10,  1912,  will  earn  in- 
terest from  January  1,  1912. 

A.  SBARBORO,  President. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 
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MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO,  706  Market  Street,  op- 
posite Third. — For  the  half  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1911,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1912.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and 
bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
principal  from  January  1,  1912. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 
JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  President. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


The  square  ami  the  trliingulnr  method*  of  phiiitliiK  the  orchard.  With  the  triangular  method  lifteen  per  eent 
lore  trees  can  he  put  <>"  an  acre.   The  V  Indicates  the  place  for  planting   filler*  if  such  are  desired. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY  (The  German  Bank),  Mem- 
ber of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San 
Francisco,  526  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; MISSION  BRANCH,  2572  Mission 
St.  near  22d;  RICHMOND  DISTRICT 
BRANCH,  601  Clement  St.,  cor.  7th  Ave. 
— For  the  half  year  ending  December 
31,  1911,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Tuesday,  January  2, 
1912.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added 
to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  divi- 
dends from  January  1,  1912. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager. 


does  not  contemplate  setting  out  the 
tries  at  that  time,  and  by  heeling 
them  in  he  carries  them  over  and 
has  them  ready  for  late  winter  or 
early  spring  planting. 

To  heel  in  trees,  dig  a  trench  on 
a  well-drained  ridge  or  other  dry 
ground,  1  1-2  to  2  feet  deep,  and 
wide  enough  to  take  the  roots  with- 
out crowding.  If  you  dig  the  trench 
too  deep  on  low  land  the  roots  will 
become  water-soaked  and  be  injur- 
ed. Use  the  excavated  soil  to  make 
a  sloping  bank  on  the  south  side  of 
the  trench.  Cut  the  bundles  of  trees 
open,  shaking  out  all  packing.  Place 
a  layer  of  trees  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion with  the  roots  in  the  trench 
(Figure  2,  page  4) ;  then  work  the 
soil  well  in  among  the  roots,  cover- 
ing this  layer  to  the  very  tips  with 
well  broken  soil. 

Be  very  careful  to  have  plenty  of 
soil  shaken  in  among  the  roots. 
Pack  this  layer  firmly,  then  add  a 
second  layer  of  trees  with  soil,  and 
so  on  until  all  trees  are  disposed  of. 
Then  cover  the  entire  mound 
with  soil,  smoothing  the  sides 
so  as  to  turn  off  all  water. 
Also  dig  small  trendies  around  the 
hase  of  the  mound  in  order  to  carry 
off  rain  water. 

Never  expose  roots  to  wind  or 
sun  an  instant  longer  than  neces- 
sary. When  unpacking  and  check- 
ing  the    order    or   preparing  for 


ing  or  has  sufficient  slope  to  secure 
adequate  natural  drainage.  If  the 
soil  is  of  such  a  texture  and  the 
slope  of  the  land  is  not  sufficient, 
il  is  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial 
drainage,  using  open  ditches,  tiling, 
or  some  other  similar  method. 
Fruit  trees  will  not  thrive  in  land 
which  is  water-logged  for  any 
length  of  time.  They  are  injured 
directly  and  indirectly  by  the  poi- 
sonous condition  which  accompa- 
nies water-logging  of  the  soil. 

In  general  there  are  three  types 
of  soils;  first,  the  clay  soil,  which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  prepare.  It 
should  be  plowed  deeply  and  har- 
rowed thoroughly  until  in  good 
condition  for  planting.  It  does  not 
dry  out  as  quickly  as  other  soils, 
and  is  inclined  to  "bake;"  there- 
fore, there  is  less  time  for  working 
it.  Every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  cultivate  the 
clay  land,  retaining  the  moisture 
as  well  as  promoting  growth  and 
preventing  packing  of  the  soil. 

Like  the  clay  land,  loamy  soil 
should  be  plowed  deeply.  It  is  usu- 
ally fertile  and  does  not  require 
manuring  as  often  as  does  the  clay 
or  sandy  soil.  Neither  does  il  re- 
quire the  careful  handling  as  does 
the  clay  soil.  Trees  are  apt  to  grow 
late  in  the  season  on  this  type  of 
soil,  therefore,  cultivation  should 
be  stopped  earlier  than  it  would 
be  in  other  soils,  so  that  the  wood 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

is  prepared  to  meet  every  banking  requirement. 

Orchardists,  Farmers  and  Agriculturists  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of 
its  complete  banking  service.  tj  Trust  functions  performed  by  the  First 
Federal    Trust   Company,    affiliated    with    the    First   National  Bank. 

THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


of  San  Francisco 

POST  AND 
MONTGOMERY  STS. 


Capital,  $3,000,000.        Surplus  and  Profits,  $1,900,000. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 


\ 


of  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-soil  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearlv  impervious 
"  plow  sole  ' '  that  lim- 
its the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  lard  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this   plant  food 
available,   aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cc:H  in  saving  of 
fertilizer     expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 


ff 


Write  for 
Free  Bookie! 

To  learn  hew  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching.  draining, 
excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for 
New  FarmsFor  Old," 
No.  183 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMEBIC 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


SPRAYERS 


/On  Free  Trial  MONEY 

IN  ADVANCE.  No  bank  deposit. 
Lowest  prices.   We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  Sprayers  flva  years. 


The  Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

double,  your  crop.  IT  SPRAYS  ANYTHING  — 
trees,  potatoes,  vineyards,  truck,  etc.  High  press- 
ure. Easy  to  operate.  Cheap  In  price,  light,  strong, 
and  durable.  BRASS  valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc. 
HURST  HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER  for  orchards, 
vineyards,  potatoes,  etc,  "No  tree 
too  high,  no  field  too  bis  for  this 
king;  of  sprayers."  All  HURST 
sprsyers  sold  on  same  liberal  No- 
mooey-ln-advance  plan.  Writ, 
to-day  for  our  FREE  Spraying 
Guide,  Catalogue  and 
SPECIAL  FREE  OF- 
'  FER  to  FIRST  BUYER 
In  .acta  locality. 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co, 
812  North  St.,  Canton, 


The  side  delivery  hay  rake,  the 
binder  engine,  the  hay  stacker,  and 
the  gas- power  grain  elevator  all  are 
helps   to   more   protable  farming. 


and  give  special  attention  to  irri- 
gating the  first  year. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  figures 
given  on  planting  distance  as  it 
varies  with  the  kind  and  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  variety  of  trees 
as  well  as  the  system  of  pruning  to 
be  followed.  As  a  rule,  30  feet  is  a 
good  distance  for  apple,  though 
such  varieties  as  Wagcner,  Rome 
Beauty,  Wealthy  and  Duchess  ran 
be  planted  as  close  as  24  feet.  Some 
growers  prefer  planting  them  even 
closer  and  keeping  them  pruned 
within  bounds  as  far  as  possible,  as 
they  find  it  more  satisfactory  to 
spray  and  gather  from  the  smaller 
trees. 

With  the  triangular  or  hexagonal 
method  of  planting  it  is  possible  to 
get  15  per  cent  more  trees  to  the 
acre  than  by  the  square  method. 

The  hole  for  the  tree  should  be 
large  enough  to  let  all  roots  rest 
naturally  without  crowding.  A 
common  practice  is  to  plow  both 
ways,  enlarging  the  furrows  with  a 
shovel  and  planting  the  trees  at  the 
intersection  of  the  furrows.  Others 
plow  just  one  way  and  mark  the 
points  where  the  trees  are  to  go 
along  the  furrows.  Whichever 
method  you  use,  be  very  careful 
to  have  the  trees  lined  out  neatly 
and  accurately,  not  only  for  appear- 
ance sake,  but  to  make  easier  all 
orchard  operations.  Orchardists 
sometimes  plant  the  trees  slightly 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  or  towards  the  south- 
west, so  that  the  shade  will  protect 
the  trunks  from  sun-scald.  This  is 
sometimes  helpful,  but  if  the  right 
side  of  a  tree  is  planted  toward  the 
prevailing  winds,  or  the  southwest, 
leaning  will  usually  be  unnecessary. 
In  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
found  a  good  practice  to  explode  a 
small  charge  of  dynamite  in  the 
ground  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
planted.  This  is  especially  advan- 
tageous where  there  is  a  "hardpan," 
or  an  impervious  clay,  or  gravel 
sub-soil.  It  loosens  the  soil  for  a 
number  of  feet  and  the  roots  of  the 
young  trees  have  a  greater  area  of 
soil  in  which  to  feed. 

It  is  to  the  impervious  sub-soil 
what  cultivation  is  to  the  top  soil. 
The  entire  field  is  sometimes  dyna- 
mited in  special  cases.  The  powder 
companies  will  give  detailed  infor- 
mation for  doing  the  work. 

Tn  handling  the  trees  always  re- 
member to  protect  the  roots  from 
exposure.  Keep  them  covered  with 
moist  packing  or  damp  sacks.  Many 
orchardists  place  a  barrel  half  full 
of  water  on  a  wagon  and  haul  this 
through  the  orchard,  taking  the 
trees  from  the  barrel  as  they  are 
planted.  Others  dip  the  trees  in 
water,  place  them  in  the  wagon,  and 
cover  them  up  to  prevent  the  water 
from  drying  before  the  trees  are  set 
out.  When  the  weather  is  hot  and 
the  buds  swollen,  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  water 
getting  on  the  enlarged  buds. 

The  fine  top  soil  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hole  around  the  roots,  the 
trees  moved  slightly  so  as  to  settle 
the  soil,  leaving  no  air  pockets,  and 
pressed  firmly  about  the  roots. 
When  the  hole  is  nearly  three- 
fourths  full,  water,  and  then  fill  in 
the  remainder  of  the  hole  with 
loose  soil.  In  irrigated  countries 
trees  should  be  watered  at  the  time 
they  are  set  and  again  ten  or  twelve 
days  later. 


false  estimates,  set  up  higher  ideals 
— a  quiet  home;  vines  of  our  own 
planting — a  few  books  full  of  the 
inspiration  of  genius;  a  few  friends 
worthy  of  being  loved  and  able  to 
love  us  in  turn;  a  hundred  inno- 
cent pleasures  that  bring  no  pain 
or  sorrow;  a  devotion  to  the  right 
that  will  never  swerve;  a  simple  re- 
ligion empty  of  all  bigotry;  full  of 
trust  and  hope  and  love;  and  to 
such  a  philosophy  the  world  will 
give  up  all  the  empty  joy  it  has. 


Plant  Disease  Expert 


Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  J. 
Cook  in  his  opening  address  at  the 
Fortieth  Fruit  Growers'  Convention 
held  recently  at  Santa  Rosa  an- 
nounced that  the  state  through  his 
office  had  secured  the  services  of 
one  of  the  best  mycologists  in  the 
world,  who  will  be  with  us  after 
February  1.  Professor  F.  H.  Faw- 
sett,  of  Florida,  is  one  of  the  very 
first  students  of  fungi,  and  those  in- 
finitessimal  bacteria  which  are  so 
difficult  of  detection.  Prof.  Faw- 
cett  has  just  made  two  very  import- 
ant discoveries;  first,  that  stem  end 
rot  of  citrus  fruits,  a  new  disease, 
is  not  only  the  result  of  the  attack 
of  micro-organisms,  but  he  has  dis- 
covered the  germ,  has  used  it  suc- 
cessfully to  inoculate  healthy  fruit, 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  has 
proved  a  way  to  its  control.  His 
second  discovery  concerns  not  a 
new  pest,  but  an  old  one,  the  well 
known  gummosis.  This  is  also  bac- 
terial, not  physiological,  as  has 
been  supposed.  The  specific  organ- 
ism is  identified  and  control  meth- 
ods are  explained.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  gummosis  of  the  peach 
and  the  citrus  fruits  is  one  and  the 
same  malady,  caused  by  the  same 
specific  germ.  Like  the  bacterium 
that  produces  stem  end  rot,  it  pro- 
duces spores,  so  that  the  ailment 
may  come  from  the  mycelium  or 
from  the  spores.  The  control  comes 
from  the  same  method  that  con- 
quers the  pear  blight,  severe  prun- 
ing and  cutting  away. 


A  Good  Spraying  Machine 


One  of  the  best  spraying  ma- 
chines in  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  being  put  on  the  market  by 
Woodin  &  Little,  33  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  This  firm  is  one  of 
the  oldest  established  in  California 
dealing  in  agricultural  machinery. 
Before  buying  your  sprayer  exam- 
ine the  machine  offered  by  this 
firm. 


Counties  Committee  Meeting 


Let  us  learn  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have.   Let  us  get  rid  of  our 


The  sixteenth  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Counties  Committee  of 
the  California  Development  Board 
meets  in  Los  Angeles  January  12 
will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  January 
12  and  13,  and  from  the  great  inter- 
est shown  in  the  subject  early  fore- 
casts indicate  a  record  attendance. 

The  general  theme  of  the  meeting 
is  "Getting  Ready,"  and  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  following  topics: 

"The  Panama-Pacific  Internation- 
al Exposition,  1915." 

"The  Opening  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal." 

"The  Resulting  Emigration  from 
Abroad." 


We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
assortment  on  the  Coast  of  trees, 
plants,  vines,  palms,  roses,  etc. 

We  grow  everything  that  grows 
and  guarantee  all  stock  sold  by  us 
to  be  true  to  name.  Having  been  es- 
tablished 28  years  we  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  supply  you  with  the  BEST 
in  every  variety.  You  can  trust  your 
orders  to  us  and  be  sure  of  having 
them  properly  filled. 

PfcAt  H 
ORDERS  NOW 

There  is  a  nunprecedented  demand 
this  season  for  reliable  nursery 
stock  of  nearly  all  kinds.  It  Is 
therefore  urgent  that  you  send  us 
your  list  of  probable  requirements 
NOW  for  prices,  and  place  your  or- 
ders early  to  Insure  being  able  to 
plant  just  what  you  have  planned, 
in  nil  INK'S 
\i.\V  CREATIONS 

We  are  authorized  propagators 
and  distributors  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  fruit  introductions.  Send  25 
cents  for  book,  "New  Products  of 
the  Trees,"  beautifully  Illustrated  In 
colors,  describing  Burbank's  crea- 
tions. 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 
The  Fruit  (Jronem'  tinlde 

A  veritable  cyclopedlo  of  Informa- 
tion on  pruning,  planning,  planting, 
irrigating,  etc.  Describes  2000  va- 
rieties of  trees,  plants,  etc.  Con- 
tains 120  pages;  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin. 

Illurttrated  Catalogue  and  Price  l.lnt 
Seal  Free  on  Ket|tlesjt 

PAID-UP   CAPITAL   9  200.00000 

FAHCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres  &Mgr 
Box  41  Fresno.CaliforniaUSAW 


Better  tools 

mean 
bigger  crops 

The  successful  farmer 
and  gardener  works  with 
the  best  equipment '.  The 
day  of  old-fashioned 
tools  is  past.    On  the 
best-tilled  farms  and  /! 
gardens  the  world  over, 
Planet  Jr  Tools  are 
doing  the  work.    Over  two  million 
crpp-growcrs  use  these  tools  and  find 


them  unequaled. 


Planet  Jr  J 

stands  everywhere  for  the  latest-improved, 
most  useful,  and  economical  farm  and  garden 
tools.  Products  of  35  years'  experience  by 
a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  who 
has  made  a  science  of  tool-building.  55  tools; 
uarantecd. 


So  4  1  *  ,»r",t  Jr  Combined  Hill  Had  Drill 
. —  I  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
and  Plow  does  the  work  of  almmt  all  rarden  tools 

combined.   It  sowssccorately  all  garden  seeds,  cultivates, 
hoes,  i arrows,  and  plows.    Indestructible  ftesl  /ram*. 
>•„.  g  I  Plnnet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Ctiltl- 

I  vator  does  more  kinds  of  work  better. 


quicker,  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.  Indis- 
pensable on  the  up-to-date  ianu. 

FRFFf  A  <>*■»•*'  illuslralrd 
1  RLLi    farm  and  garden  book! 

It's  yours  lor  the  ssk  ins !  And  It's  brimful 
l  most  valuable  tarm  and  garden  tnlor- 
n.  The  latest  tools  for  all  cultivation 
™.  Send  postal  for  It  today! 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  I106D 
Philadelphia  Pa 


W  hen  ■■••vert  alar  ndi  ertlaementa  pleaae 
mention   Orrtaard  and  Farm. 
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January  Work  in  the  Garden 

By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 


THE  SPADE,  the  rake  and  the 
pruning  shears  are  the  tools 
most  to  be  used  in  the  garden  this 
month.  A  vigorous  use  of  the  spade 
will  do  much  toward  improving 
the  garden  next  spring  and  summer. 
Dig  in  plenty  of  manure  where  you 
want  your  flowers  and  plants  to 
grow.  Flowers  want  plenty  of  food 
and  nothing  feeds  them  like  stable 
manure. 

If  you  desire  any  changes  in  the 
plan  of  your  garden  now  is  a  good 
time  to  make  them.  Trees  and 
shrubs  can  be  moved  now  better 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  If  your  plans  include  the 
planting  of  any  of  the  deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs  now  is  the  time  to 
get  them  in  the  ground.  For  orna- 
mental shrubs,  the  lilacs,  the  spirea, 
the  weigenia  and  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  magnolias  are  good  ones 
to  plant  at  this  time.  When  on  the 
subject  of  planting  you  can  con- 
tinue during  January  to  plant  bulbs 
and  to  sow  seeds  of  sweet  peas 
and  of  wild  flowers.  A  bed  of  wild 
flowers  is  always  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty. There  are  many  varieties  and 
your  seedmaa  can  supply  you  with 
a  mixture  for  very  little  cost.  Just 
sow  these  seeds  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  your  garden  and  let 
them  alone.  They  will  take  care 
of  themselves  and  give  you  flowers 
nearly  all  summer  through. 

Rose  bushes  should  be  pruned  as 
soon  as  possible.  Cut  out  all  the 
dead  wood  and  remove  all  the 
bark-bound  branches.  Retain  all 
the  vigorous  shoots.  Cut  them 
back  to  within  four  buds  of  last 
year's  growth.  The  established  ros- 
es may  be  cut  back  hard  but  with 
the  tea  and  most  of  the  hybred 
sorts  lighter  pruning  is  recom- 
mended. With  all  roses  a  good  rule 
to  follow  is  to  cut  away  all  the 
weak  and  tight-barked  wood  leav- 
ing only  the  strong,  vigorous,  young 
wood.  Prune  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  young  wood  on  which 
the  best  flowers  arc  found. 

The  pruning  of  the  rose  bushes 
is  not  a  process  of  as  much  serious- 
ness as  one  is  often  led  to  believe. 
The  principal  art  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  from  the  heart,  or  center, 
of  the  bush  (he  stubby,  short-joint- 
ed growths  and  the  wiry,  half- 
grown  branches.  A  shortening  or 
clipping  of  the  robust  shoots  is  de- 
sirable.  There  is  much  more  of  art 
and  skill  required  in  properly 
pruning  a  climber  than  in  caring 
for  the  shrub  or  bush  rose. 

Roses  are  gross  feeders  and  can 
hardly  have  too  much  well-rotted 
fertilizer.  This  should  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  It  will  have  a 
better  effect  than  when  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
though  a  good  mulch  of  half  rotted 
manure  about  the  bushes  is  very 
beneficial  in  California  climate. 
The  rose  loves  good,  rich  soil.  | 

If  any  plants  show  signs  of  ill 
health,  take  up  the  plants  and  ex- 
amine their  roots.  Root-prune  all 
unhealthy  stock  and  replant  in 
fresh,  well-cultivated,  deep,  rich 
soil.  After  pruning  clear  away  all 
clippings  and  any  weeds  which 
may  be  found  either  in  shrub- 
groups,     flower-beds     or  walks. 


Weeds  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  a  foothold  in  any  well-kept  gar- 
den. Trim  the  hedges  and  the 
shrubbery  at  this  season.  Young 
hedges  are  greatly  strengthened  at 
the  base  by  being  well  trimmed 
back. 

When  the  hedges  have  all  been 
clipped  and  the  place  has  been  giv- 
en a  general  clean-up,  a  clear,  dry 
day  should  be  selected  when  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  neither 
too  dry  nor  yet  so  wet  that  it  will 
stick  to  the  spade  and  after  giving 
the  soil  a  good  coat  of  at  least  three 
inches  of  old,  well-rotted  manure, 
spade  the  surface  of  all  shrubbery 
beds  and  flower  beds  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  one  foot.  Leave  the 
soil  in  as  rough  and  lump  a  condi- 
tion as  possible  so  as  to  allow  the 
atmosphere  to  penetrate  the  soil. 


Favor  Fruit  Standard 


At  the  convention  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Fruit  Growers,  recently 
held  at  Santa  Rosa,  the  growers 
firmly  placed  themselves  on  record 
as  advocating  a  standardization  of 
California  fruits.  The  subject  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  dele- 
gates present  and  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  in  all  our  attempts  to 
standardize  and  perfect  our  ship- 
ping products  we  are  hampered  by 
a  small  per  cent  of  our  producers 
and  shippers  who  will  permit  in- 
fected or  immature  and  imperfect 
fruit  to  be  shipped,  usually  to  the 
injury  of  other  consignors  in  the 
same  car.  There  seems  to  be  no 
way  by  which  moral  suasion  and 
mutual  agreement  can  rectify. 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we 
favor  more  legislation  creating 
some  fixed  standards  for  our  prod- 
ucts, and  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  violation  of  the  law. 


To  Block  Pests  by  Mail 


The  horticultural  inspection  serv- 
ice may  be  amended  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  inspection  of  all  mail  mat- 
ter which  may  contain  fruit  pests. 
This  was  discussed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  there  was 
great  danger  to  the  horticultural 
arid  viticultural  interests  of  the 
Slate  in  the  importation  of  trees, 
plants,  fruits,  seeds,  scions,  buds, 
grafts,  bulbs  and  flowers  from  in- 
fected districts  into  this  State  by 
mail  shipments  and  in  the  baggage 
of  travelers.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  to  urge  upon  the  California 
senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  the  importance  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  allow  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  State  to  inspect 
such  mail  shipments  and  the  bag- 
gage of  travelers. 


Bright  colored,  apples  sell  best  In 
market. 

The  dairy  cow  is  not  worrying  about 
competition. 

Careful  feeding  is  necessary  to  the 
economical  use  of  the  oat  bin. 


Standard  Prune 

Is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  growing, 
drying  .shipping  and  for  quality. 


The 

Burbank 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever  re= 
ceived  for  cherries. 


Abundance 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big  fruit. 

Leader  -  National 
Peaches 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 

NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS, 
A  NEW  CANNING  PEAR 
and  other  profitable  trees. 

A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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The  Bean  Challenge: 


If  you  would  like  to  see  one  of  the  new  Bean  Power 
Sprayers,  write  to  us  at  once.  Our  exhibit  is  traveling  over 
the  State  ana  will  cover  your  territory. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  new  Bean  features,  especially 
the  new  Pressure  Regulator,  w  hich  saves  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  the  gasoline  and  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and  tear 
on  engine  and  pump. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

225  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Eastern  Factory.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Y.UAY1UUS  HU.H  POWEJK  SFKAYKR 

The  Machine  you  will  eventually  buy 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Ask  your  IValer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 
for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  todav.   If  vour  dealer  doesn't 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CAL1FORXLY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Clip  Your  Horses  {~r4Z& 


'IP    Jf»  -.1C  '.flat  1 

MS  »eil  %Od  ««t  [ 


This  Stew  art  Ball  Bearing  Clipping  M 


Send  Ttdav 

Get  one  now  at  your  dealers  or  sun  J  for  our  big.  itmul  catalogue  \ 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY.  122  L»  Sail*  Aie..  CHICAGO 


How  to  Spray 


SPRAY  THOROUGHLY.  Direct 
your  attention  to  the  hardest 
places  to  reach.  Cover  every  sur- 
face. Wet  behind  the  buds.  Reach 
the  bottom  oi  every  erack.  Fill  the 
lower  calyx  cup.  Do  not  try  to 
economize  on  spray. 

For  all  orchard  spraying  use  a 
high  pressure  pump  (at  least  200 
pounds).  I'se  bordeaux  nozzles 
only.  Use  an  eight-foot  spray  rod. 
Have  a  crook  to  set  the  no* lies  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Spray 
from  a  tower  if  the  trees  are  be- 
yond your  reach. 

BORDEAUX 

Rluestone    6  pounds 

Good  lime   4  pounds 

Water   50  gallons 

Dissolve  the  bluestone  by  sus- 
pending it  in  a  sack  in  25  gallons 
of  water  in  a  barrel.  Slake  the 
lime  in  another  vessel,  adding  a 
tittle  water  slowly,  and  dilute  to  25 
gallons.  Mix  the  two  thoroughly. 
Even  the  best  bordeaux  may  scorch 
in  rainy  weather. 

For  double  strength  bordeaux 
use  twice  as  much  bluestone  and 
lime. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  leaves  1  pound 

Water  4  gallons 

Simmer  for  one  hour  and  strain. 
Two  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  or 
ground  tobacco  may  be  substituted 
for  the  leaves.  "Black  Leaf*  ex- 
tract may  be  used.  1  part  to  65  of 
water. 

A  little  Lysol  added  to  tobacco 
sprays  greatly  increases  their  val- 
ue, and  permits  further  dilution. 

SULPHUR-LIME 

Sulphur    1  pound 

Fresh  stone  lime. . . .  1-2  pound 

Water   1-2  gallon 

Slake  the  lime  in  the  cooker.  Add 
the  sulphur  and  the  water.  Boil 
briskly  till  the  sulphur  is  dissolved 
(about  45  minutes),  stirring  con- 
tinually, and  keeping  the  cooker 
covered.  As  it  boils  down  keep 
adding  water.  When  finished  let 
settle.  Use  only  the  clear  liquid, 
which  may  be  stored  if  kept  from 
the  air.  Prepared  in  this  way.  sul- 
phur-lime should  have  a  hydrome- 
ter reading  of  about  20  degrees,  a 
little  weaker  than  the  factory-made 
product. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Lime   19  pounds 

Water  50  gallons 

For  newly  hatched  insects  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  it  stronger. 
Mix  well  first  with  a  small  amount 
of  water.  Powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  the 
paste.  Do  not  use  arsenate  that  set- 
tles quickly. 

CARBOLATED  LIME 

Litue    50  pounds 

Water   50  gallons 

Carbolic  acid       lpiut  or  more 
Slake  the  lime  with  a  little  water, 
add  the  rest  of  the  water  aud  the 
carbolic  acid. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION 

Kerosene    2  gallons 

Whale-oil  soap  .      1-2  pound 

Water    1  gallon 

Oivsolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by 
boiling,  and  add  the  suds  biling 
hot  to  the  kero>ene.  awav  from  the 


fire.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
agitated  violently,  preferably  by 
pumping  it  back  on  itself  with  a 
force  pump.  After  four  or  five 
minutes  the  mixture  suddenly  be- 
comes creamy  in  consistence.  If 
well  made,  the  cream  will  stand  for 
a  long  time  without  free  oil  rising 
to  the  surface.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  use  1  gallon  of  the  emulsiou 
to  13  gallons  of  water  in  spray  ing. 
One  quart  soft  soap  or  1  pound 
laundry  soap  may  be  used  instead 
of  whale-oil  soap. 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG 
And  PLANTERS'  GUIDE 

The  Nineteenth,  Annual  Catalog  of  tl 
\<.<.t:i  KK    a    ttl  *SKK    SKCt)    i  " 


and  solL    W  H  \  t    t~  ! 

for  the  local  market. 


Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company 


IIS- Its  Nwrth  »   S«.  I  .•. 


CnL 


Irrigated 
Lands 


On 
land  i 
rtgatk 

V  CM 


Sard. 


I*  to 
acre. 


al- 


MODESTO   LAND  CO. 

tlaawale  Teaaple  Bids- 

MODESTO,  CAL 


HOWARD  0TTIE  CUMPM 

Breeders  of  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

We  have  on  hand  some 
splendid  young  Registered 
Shorthorn  Bulls  ready  tor 
Spring  use. 

For  prices  and  particulars. 
Apply  to 

HOWARD  CJTTLE  WIS! 

641  MISSION  STREET. 
SAN  ER\NUISCO    U  U 
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The  Feijoa:    A  New  Commercial  Fruit 


By  F.  W.  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Cal 

AMONG  THE  FRUITS  which  have 
have  been  exploited  as  com- 
mercial possibilities  in  California 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
there  are  few  which  possess  so 
many  commending  characteristics 
as  Feijoa  Sellowiana,  and  although 
subtropical  in  nature,  like  the 
orange,  it  has  been  thoroughly 
proven  to  withstand  greater  cold 
than  almost  any  other  subtropical 
fruit,  and  thus  the  area  suited  to  its 
culture  in  this  State  is  great. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Feijoa  in 
this  country  dates  back  about  ten 
years,  to  July  1901,  when  a  ship- 
ment of  plants  was  received  from 
Southern  France  by  Dr.  F.  Fran- 
ceschi,  of  Santa  Barbara,  through 
whose  untiring  efforts  during  the 
past  twenty  years  an  immense  num- 
ber of  valuable  plants  have  been 
introduced  to  California.  These 
plants  were  set  out  in  different  lo- 
calities in  the  southern  end  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years'  time  came  into  bearing.  It 
immediately  became  evident  that 
the  Feijoa  was  pre-eminently  adapt- 
ed to  California's  climate  and  con- 
ditions. The  hardiness  of  the 
plants,  however,  was  not  attested 
as  much  by  those  planted  in  South- 
ern California,  which  were  all 
grown  in  comparatively  mild  local- 
ities ,as  by  its  behavior  in  France, 
where  it  had  been  cultivated  since 
1890  and  recorded  to  have  with- 
stood without  injury  a  temperature 
of  5  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  zero. 
But  the  fruit  produced  here  was 
fully  the  equal  in  quality  to  that 
produced  in  France  or  the  native 
home  of  the  Feijoa,  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  and  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted to  it  as  a  very  desirable 
and  important  addition  to  our  al- 
ready long  list  of  fruiting  plants.  A 
number  of  trees  were  propagated, 
and  have  now  come  into  bearing, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  plant  has 
become  such  that  commercial  plant- 
ings are  being  made,  and  the  next 
few  years  will  unudoubtedly  see 
quite  an  area  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  promising  fruit. 

Feijoa  Sellowiana,  as  this  plant  is 
known  to  botanists,  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Brazil,  Uruguary  and  Ar- 
gentina. It  is  highly  esteemed  in 
its  native  home  and  this  fact  led  Dr. 
Edouard  Andre,  the  noted  French 
botanist  and  landscape  architect,  to 
take  home  with  him  on  his  trip  to 
South  America  in  1890  several  live 
plants,  which  were  planted  out  at 
his  villa  on  the  Riviera.  Here  the 
plant  was  a  great  success  and  at- 
tracted wide  attention  in  Southern 
France. 

In  growth  and  character  the  Fei- 
joa is  quite  similar  to  the  Guava,  it 
being  a  member  of  the  order  Myr- 
taceae,  or  myrtle  family,  to  which 
the  Guava  also  belongs.  The  plant 
is  valuable  even  as  an  ornamental, 
the  contrast  between  the  glassy 
green  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  the  silvery  white  of  the 
lower  side  being  very  striking.  The 
flowers  are  also  striking,  and  are 
produced  in  the  spring.  The  ulti- 
mate height  attained  by  the  plant  is 
about  10  or  12  feet,  and  it  is  broad 
and  spreading  in  nature.  The  foli- 
age is  thick  and  leathery,  being  ad- 


A  Basket  of  Felloni 


mirably  adapted  to  withstand  in- 
tense sun,  parching  winds,  and  se- 
vere cold. 

The  fruit  is  sometimes  as  large  as 
a  small  lemon,  although  ordinarily 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  is 
dull  green  in  color,  with  a  crimson 
cheek  in  some  varieties.  The  flesh 
is  whitish  and  translucent,  and  of 
the  most  delicious  flavor  imagin- 
able, combining  the  flavors  of  pine- 
apple, strawberry  and  banana.  One 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
fruit  is  the  extremely  small  size  of 
the  seeds,  the  Feijoa  being  a  marked 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  the  noto- 
riously seedy  guavas.  The  fruits 
possess  a  delicate,  aromatic  odor 
that  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  whole 
room  if  only  one  fruit  is  placed  on 
the  table,  and  this  delicious  odor 
will  be  a  great  factor  in  building 
up  a  market  for  this  fruit  in  local- 
ities where  it  is  not  grown,  or  un- 
known. 

The  uses  of  the  fruit  are  multitu- 
dinous, indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be 
almost  as  useful  as  the  apple.  It 
can  be  cooked  in  almost  any  way, 


crystallized,  or  made  into  jams  and 
jellies,  but  the  most  popular  and 
delicious  way  of  using  it  is  in  the 
raw  stale. 

The  fruit  is  remarkable  for  its 
shipping  and  keeping  qualities, 
which  are  equalled  by  extremely 
few  other  fruits.  In  France  it  is 
stated  that  they  can  be  kept  all  win- 
ter if  placed  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar. 
They  ripen  from  September  to  De- 
cember, and  thus  can  be  put  on  the 
market  at  the  most  desirable  season 
of  the  whole  year,  when  the  de- 
mand will  greatest,  few  other 
fruits  are  in  market,  and  the  high- 
est prices  are  realized.  The  fruit 
can  be  shipped  long  distances  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty,  ship- 
ments made  to  California  from 
France  and  over  a  month  on  the 
way  have  arrived  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. The  fruit  is  not  easily  bruised 
and  will  require  no  particular  care 
in  packing. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  seems 
to  present  no  difficulties  whatever. 
It  appears  to  be  extremely  drought 
resistant,    a    valuable  quality  for 


California,  but  it  will  not  be  ad- 
visable to  abuse  this  characteristic 
or  it  will  result  in  the  production 
of  small  and  inferior  fruit.  Good 
cultivation  and  a  light,  loamy  soil 
containing  plenty  of  humus,  are  fac- 
tors which  are  necessary  for  best 
results.  California  soils  seem  to  be 
particularly  adapted  to  the  Feijoa 
and  for  localities  never  experienc- 
ing temperatures  below  8  or  10  de- 
grees above  zero  it  can  be  strongly 
recommended,  and  possesses  great 
promise  both  as  a  fruit  for  the  home 
garden  and  as  a  money  maker  for 
cultivation  on  a  commercial  scale. 


No  plants  set  too  thick  can  fruit 
or  seed  well. 


Genasco 

the  Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt  Roofing 

is  the  lasting  roofing'  for  thisreason : 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  nat- 
ural asphalt,  full  of  life  and  vigor 
that  are  put  in  and  kept  there  by 
the  oily  nature  of  this  asphalt. 
Genasco  is  made  of  this  natural 
asphalt,  and  has  all  its  permanent 
weather-resisting  qualities  which 
keep  it  lastingly  waterproof. 

Roofings  that  you  don't  know  about 
are  risky.  Their  looks  are  apt  to  de- 
ceive you.  Be  on  the  safe  side,  and  get 
Genasco  Roofings — mineral  or  smooth 
surface.    Fully  guaranteed. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleetinsures  the  perfect  appli- 
cation of  roofing— makes  seams  water-tight  with- 
out smeary  cement,  and  prevents  leaks  from 
nail-holes.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco  with 
Kant-leak  Kleets  packed  in  the  roll.  Look  for 
the  hemisphere  trademark.  Write  us  for  sam. 
pies  and  the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


Largest  producers  of  asphalt  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  fn  the  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Cross-section,  Genasco  Smooth-surface  Roofing 


■■BjMBIBBBB  Trinidad  1  .ike  Asphalt 
^^=^^=L^=  Asplialt- saturated  Wool  Felt 
BBjKn  Trim  lad  Lalie  Asphalt 


So 
Salva 


25  years  practical  experi- 
I  ence  back  of  Bostrom's  book 
{entitled  "Soil  Salvation." 
I  After  studying  it,  you  will 
I  know  how  to  make  useless 
I  land  grow  as  big  crops  as 
Ithebest,  by  DITCHING,  TILE 
I  DRAINING.  TERRACING  or 
I  IRRIGATING.  This  book  is 
I  FREE  to  interested  land 
I  owners  who  write  for  it— it 
I  fully  explains  the  use  of 

'      The  Bostrom  Improved 

$15  FARM  LEVEL 

With  Telescope 

A  perfectly  SIMPLE.  ACCURATE  and 
DURABLE  outfit  which  includes  Level,  TEL- 
ESCOPE with  magnifying  lenses  enabling 
you  to  read  target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
away— also  Tripod.  Graduated  Rod,  Target. 
Plumb  Bob  and  full  instructions.  Is  used 
and  indorsed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  all  sorts  of  farm  leveling. 

If  not  sold  in  your  town,  will  ship  from  our 
nearestPacificCoastagent.on  receipted!  price* 
$15— or  will  ship  C.  O.  £>.,  subject 
to  examination.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied  AFTER 
ACTUAL  FIELD  TRIAL. 

Bostrom -Brady  Mlg.  Co.  ^BTwelghf 
109  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta.  Ga.      JBK&L  15 

lb*. 


A  Ten-Year-Old  Feijoa  Hush  Growing;  at  Kedlandx,  Cal. 


When  answering  advcrtlMf-meiits  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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IRIS: 

The  larg 

est  collection 

on  the  Coast.    Now  is  the  time 

to  plant. 

Special 

price 

list  just  issued. 

THE 

DEAN 

IRIS 

GARDENS 

Please  state  w 

here  yon  saw  ''ad." 

MOXETA.  CALIFORNIA 

To  Kill  Peach  Tree  Borers 


BULBS 


JUST  ARRIVED 


BULBS 


FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  FROM  HOLLAND 
Our  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  especially  fine  this  year 
Correspondence  Solicited 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO. 


257  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


What  to  Plant? 

That's  the  Question 

Make  your  WANTS  Kown  to  us — and  We  Do  the  Rest.  We 
Suggest  as  MONEY-MAKERS : 

FIG  TREES — Either  Calimyrna,    White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES — BARTLETT,  "the   Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES — Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES — Table,  Raisin  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.    Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


P.  O.  Box  615 


Fresno,  California 


Sweet  Peas 


Send  for  Our 

1912  Novelty 
Sweet  Pea  Collection 
No.  1 

Sweet  Peas  are  our  Specialty.    We  were 
among  the  first  to  grow  the  teed  in 
California  and  we  are  now  the  largest  growers  in  the  world. 

Vc  are  offering  this  season  some  of  the  newest  and 
best  Spencer  novelties  ever  introduced.  L 
Margaret  Madison— beautiful  light  azure  blue,  per  sealed  packet  25c) 
Mary  Garden— the  beautiful  new  double  or  duplex  type, 
light  buff  pink,  sealed  packet  25c. 
Duplex  Crimson  King— the  giant  flowered  double 
or  duplex  crimson— scarlet,  sealed  packet  25c. 
|  Rainbow  Spencer — the  new  flaked  crimson  rose 
I  on  ivory,  sealed  packet  25c  ' 
Irish  Belle  or  "Dream"— lovely  rich  lilac,  flushed  I 
with  pink,  sealed  packet  25c. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  novelties 
known  as 


■ 


Novelty  Collection  No.  1 

$1.00  pi 

Our  complete  Sweet  Pea  Booklet  V*  • 
entitled 
'Sweet  Pea  Culture"— 
mailed  on  request. 


By  Dudley  Moulton 


THE  METHOD  of  controlling  the 
borer  as  practiced  by  orchard- 
ists  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  to 
"worm"  the  trees  by  hand  during 
the  winter  or  spring  months  and 
later  apply  a  protective  wash  be- 
fore the  dirt  is  thrown  back.  Some 
orchardists,  however,  dig  the  bor- 
ers out  without  giving  any  subse- 
quent treatment.  The  digging  out 
process  is  the  most  important  and 
most  effective.  The  earth  is  shovel- 
ed away  from  the  crown  of  the 
tree,  the  dirt  and  old  bark  scalings 
are  scraped  off,  and  the  worms  are 
cut  out  by  hand.  An  ordinary 
three-fourths  inch  wood  chisel,  and 
a  horseshoe  knife  are  now  conced- 
ed to  be  the  best  tools  in  use.  A 
combined  scraper,  chisel,  and 
rounded  worming  blade  has  been 
used  extensively,  but  tools  of  this 
kind  do  not  contain  the  fine  quality 
of  steel  that  is  found  in  other 
knives  and  chisels  and  they  soon 
become  dull.  The  bark  is  often 
broken  rather  than  cut  when  such 
tools  are  used,  and  this  works  se- 
rious injury  to  the  tree.  The  curv- 
ed worming  blade  is  especially 
harmful,  because  it  is  forced  into 
the  burrow  and  great  pieces  of  liv- 
ing as  well  as  dead  bark  are  broken 
off.  The  tool  is  convenient  be- 
cause it  combines  the  scraper, 
chisel  and  worming  point,  but  its 
convenience  cannot  offset  the  bet- 
ter work  of  the  ordinary  chisel  and 
knife. 

There  are  two  periods  during  the 
winter  and  the  spring  months  when 
worming  can  be  done  to  advantage. 
Worms  are  from  half  to  full  grown 
and  can  be  easily  seen  during  the 
winter-  They  are  more  or  less 
dormant,  and  if  cut  out  at  this  time 
the  trees  will  be  spared  the  later  in- 
jury which  would  follow  their 
feeding  during  the  spring.  It  is 
also  convenient  to  orchardists  to 
dig  for  borers  at  this  time  because 
of  a  freedom  from  other  work. 
Spring  worming  is  also  as  effective 
as  when  this  work  is  done  during 
the  fall.  A  protective  wash  should 
be  applied  after  "worming"  has 
been  accomplished.  Such  a  wash 
acts  primarily  as  a  repellent  and 
keeps  adult  worms  from  placing 
their  eggs  on  such  treated  trees. 
This  wash  should  be  applied  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  or  early 
June.  The  wash  also  serves  in  a 
secondary  way  to  render  the  labor 
of  subsequent  worming  much  more 
easy  and  rapid.  The  dirt  and  bark 
scalings  fall  from  the  washed  tree 
more  easily  than  from  those  un- 
washed and  the  masses  of  frass,  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  borers,  are 
also  more  easily  discovered. 

The  following  washes  have  been 
used  extensively  for  controlling 
borers  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and 
elsewhere. 

Formula  No.  1 — The  lime-crude 
oil  mixture:  Place  about  50  pounds 
of  rock  lime  in  a  barrel  and  slack 
with  10  or  15  gallons  of  warm 
water;  while  the  lime  is  boiling, 
slowly  pour  in  6  or  8  gallons  of 
heavy  crude  oil,  and  stir  thorough- 
ly. Add  enough  water  to  make  the 
whole  a  heavy  paste.  The  wash 
should  be  applied  immediately  with 
a  heavv  brush. 


Formula  No.  2 — The  lime-sul- 
phur-salt mixture:  Place  about  25 
pounds  of  rock  lime  in  a  barrel  and 
slack  with  warm  water.  Add  2 
quarts  of  sulphur  and  2  or  3  hand- 
fuls  of  salt  while  the  lime  is  still 
boiling.  This  wash  is  heavy  and  is 
applied  with  a  brush. 

Formula  No.  3 — Lime,  coal  tar, 
and  whale-oil  soap:  Unslacked  lime 
50  pounds,  coal  tar  1  1-2  gallons, 
whale-oil  soap  12  pounds-  Slack 
the  lime  in  warm  water  and  add  the 
gas  tar  while  the  mixture  is  boil- 
ing; dissolve  the  soap  separately 
in  hot  water  and  add  this  to  the 
lime  solution.  Add  enough  water 
to  make  a  heavy  paste. 

Carbon  bisulphide  has  been  rec- 
ommended extensively,  but  its  use 
is  now  discouraged.  Moisture  con- 
ditions in  the  soil  are  so  variable 
that  no  set  rule  to  determine  the 
amount  of  liquid  which  shall  be 
used  can  be  followed,  and  if  the 
treatment  should  be  preceded  by 
a  rain,  or  if  the  ground  be  especial- 
ly damp,  the  gas-treated  soil  cannot 
be  left  around  the  tree  without  im- 
mediate injury.  The  carbon  bisul- 
phide method  has  been  more  or  less 
successful  when  an  orchardist  has 
done  his  own  work  for  several 
years  and  when  he  himself  places 
the  charge  and  recognizes  the  dan- 
ger. Serious  damage  is  most  likely 
to  follow  if  the  remedy  is  applied 
by  an  inexperienced  man.  Another 
disadvantage  of  the  carbon  bisul- 
phide treatment  is  that  it  does  not 
remove  the  dead  or  decaying  bark 
above  after  the  cambium  layers 
have  been  killed  by  the  borers. 
Hand  cutting  is  never  practiced 
after  this  treatment,  and  the  tree 
can  never  heal  its  wound  as  it  does 
when  the  dead  bark  is  cut  away. 


How  to  Stop  Ditch  Breaks 


A  newly  made  lateral,  with  loose 
earth  embankment  on  the  lower 
side,  is  very  easily  damaged  should 
the  water  be  turned  out  over  the 
soft  banks  successfully.  Water  may 
be  diverted  over  these  loose  earth 
embankments  if  a  piece  of  burlap 
or  canvas  is  made  fast  to  one  end 
on  the  inside  of  the  lateral  and  the 
other  end  to  fall  outside.  This  will 
serve  to  protect  the  banks  and,  as 
the  water  is  flowing  out,  its  weight 
will  hold  the  burlap  in  place. 

If  your  lateral  seems  to  cut  badly 
in  the  bottom  at  any  place,  you  may 
be  able  greatly  to  reduce  this  by 
taking  burlap  and  lining  the  bot- 
tom and  sides.  The  burlap  can  best 
be  held  in  place  by  several  slender 
stakes  driven  in  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  lateral. 

If  your  embankment  slips  out, 
causing  a  break,  this  may  be  suc- 
cessfully closed  by  using  small  bur- 
lap sacks  filled  with  earth  and  laid 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  stop  the 
flow  of  the  water.  If  there  is  not 
too  much  water  flowing,  the  break 
mav  be  sto;  ped,  it  not  being  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  water  out  of  the 
lateral  for  repairs. — R-  L.  PAR- 
SHALL. 


In  life  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
do  the  most  mischief — enemies  with 
the  worst  intentions  or  friends  with 
the  best. 
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Petaluma  the  Poultry  Center  of  the  World 


I'lic   Home  of   ino.000  W  hite  I.esrhorn*. 


PETALUMA  claims  to  be  the 
greatest  poultry  center ^in  the 
world.  This  is  claiming  a  great 
deal,  but  that  claim  has  not  yet  been 
disputed.  During  the  year  1910 
there  were  shipped  from  Petaluma 
7,288,215  dozen  eggs.  This  docs  not 
include  the  eggs  used  in  the  many 
big  hatcheries.  These  run  up  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
baby  chick  business  is  an  enormous 
one,  and  for  the  same  year  the  Peta- 
luma hatcheries  shipped  out  over 
3,000,000  day-old  chicks-  The 
dressed  poultry  totaled  for  the  year 
7(>,278  dozen.  It  is  estimated  that 
Petaluma  receives  at  its  banks 
about  $700  for  every  hour  during 
the  week. 

No  wonder  Petaluma  is  proud  of 
its  poultry  record  and  when  it 
conies  to  poultry  shows  there  are 
few,  if  any,  communities  in  the 
world  that  can  put  a  finer  lot  of 
birds  on  exhibition. 

There  is  scarcely  a  resident  of 
the  Petaluma  district  that  does  not 
know  all  the  line  points  of  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  birds,  though  each 
has  a  specialty.  The  White  Leghorn 


is  pre-eminently  the  favorite.  It  is 
the  egg  producer  of  the  district, 
though  other  breeds  arc  not  lack- 
ing. All  of  the  popular  breeds  of 
the  world  can  be  found  in  the  dis- 
trict and  in  the  yards  of  these  poul- 
trymen  are  none  but  the  finest 
specimens  to  be  had. 

The  Petaluma  poultry  show  is 
where  the  fanciers  from  all  over 
the  country  come  to  criticise.  The 
poult rymen  know  it  and  they  invite 
the  opinions  of  others. 

The  show  this  year  was  held  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  December.  The 
arrangements  were  perfect  and  the 
displays  excellent.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  show  was  "Pet  Mr- 
Clave,"  a  buff  Orpington  hen  owned 
by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sullivan,  of  Irvington, 
and  valued  at  $2,500.  This  hen  has 
won  thirty-one  special  prizes  and 
has  never  been  beaten  in  any  show, 
though  her  competitors  in  every  in- 
stance have  been  birds  of  remark- 
able excellence.  A  bronze  turkej 
torn,  exhibited  by  George  A.  Smith 
of  Corcoran,  was  also  a  much  ad- 
mired bird.  Among  the  most  not- 
able exhibitors  were  the  Hopland 
Stock  Farm,  J-  Stansfield,  Jack  Lee, 
Thomas  A.  Atkinson,  W.  W.  Hirsch, 
L.  N.  Cobbledick,  N.  Duttbernd,  Carl 
Gregory,  W.  R.  Thomas,  E.  Royal 
Everett,  W.  II.  Ingram,  H.  P.  Lichau 
and  Schmidt  &  Gunther. 


The  Mottled  Ancona 


Mottled  Prince — a  Good  Type  of  Ancona 


Poultrymen  are  these  days  paying 
much  attention  to  the  mottled  an- 
cona. The  utility  feature  of  the  va- 
riety has  appealed  to  them.  For  a 
while  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
fad — a  fancy,  but  to  many  in  poul- 


trydom  the  bird  has  come  to  staj 
and  help  fill  the  egg  basket. 

Briefly  the  Ancona  originated  in 
Tuscany  and  Ancona,  Italy.  In 
those  two  provinces  black  Italian 
fowls  with  more  or  less  of  white 
tipped  feathers  in  the  wings,  tail 
and  hackle  are  to  be  found  on  all 
sides.  From  Ancona  a  pen  was  im- 
ported to  England  some  fifty  years 
ago  and  called  Anconas,  and  they 
were  bred  by  constant  selection  to 
a  fairly  even  mottled  black  and 
whiter 

It  is  the  mottling  that  American 
"Ancona  breeders  now  seek  to  modi- 
fy. The  new  1910  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  calls  for  about 
four  solid  black  feathers  and  the 
fifth  feather  ending  with  a  white 
V  shaped  tip.  The  ideal  mottling 
should  be  a  V  shaped  tip.  The 
black  must  stop  abruptly  and  the 
white  begin.  There  must  be  no 
gray,  and  not  only  the  web,  but  the 
stem  of  the  feather  must  change 
from  the  lustrous  black  to  clear 
white. 

The  type  in  the  recent  shows  is 
more  that  of  the  Leghorn.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  that  of  the  Span- 
ish and  the  Minorca. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
smaller  bird  is  the  more  prolific 
egg  producer.  There  is  a  general 
effort  and  desire  to  increase  the 
size  and  still  maintain  the  graceful 
and  beautiful  Leghorn  type  and 
great  egg  production. 

As  bred  at  present  and  exhibited 
in  the  Poultry  Shows,  they  have 
the  general  characteristics  of  the 
fowls  of  the  Mediterranean  class. 
They  are  about  a  pound  heavier 
than  the  Leghorn. 


Now,  as  to  their  utility.  Their 
one  great  virtue  is  their  egg  produc- 
ing ability,  which  really  is  phe- 
nomenal. They  lay  an  egg  slight- 
ly larger  than  the  Leghorn,  and  it 
is  pure  white.  They  are  non-set- 
ters.  They  lay  more  in  the  fall  and 
winter.  They  are  better  table  fowls 
than  Leghorns  and  are  more  hand- 
some. Their  popularity  is  demon- 
strated by  the  wonderful  increase 
marked  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
scarcely  known.  Now  in  every  show 
they  arc  seen  in  pens,  pairs  and 
singles  in  large  numbers.  A  good 
type  of  the  bird  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  of  "Mottled  Prince,"  a 
cockrell  which  took  first  prize  at 
the  recent  San  Jose  and  the  Oak- 
land shows,  and  which  was  shown 
by  Thomas  A.  Atkinson  of  the  Ar- 
royo Vista  Poultry  Farm.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son reports  a  great  demand  for 
eggs  for  setting  of  this  variety. 


Pet    HcClave,   the   *2,300  Hen. 
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Criticisms  of  the  Poultry  Shows 


Eggs  and  Fruit 
are  Great  Twin  Crops 

EVERY  man  or  woman  who  raises  fruit  ought  to 
raise  chickens. 
The  two  industries  belong  together.  The 
spare  time  from  one  fits  nicely  into  the  other. 

Whether  or  not  you  own  an  incubator — if  you  are 
thinking  seriously  upon  the  poultry  subject  please 
write  today  for 

Cyphers  Company's  Poultry  Growers' 
Guide  For  1912 


This  is  the  most  complete,  interesting 
and  helpful  Year  Book  we  have  ever 
gotten  out.  244  pages,  TYz  x  10  inches — 
profusely  illustrated.  And  its  full  to  run- 
ning over  with  sound,  practical  informa- 
tion  and  suggestions.  For  example,  it 
contains  eight  chapters  of  information 
never  before  published  of  immense  value. 
The  chapters  are: 


I— How  to  get  twice  as  many  eees  from  the 
same  number  ol  hens.  II— The  200-eee  per  year 
hen — how  to  produce  her.  Ill— Large  sized  eggs 
in  demand  as  well  as  lots  of  them.  IV— Mating 
and  feeding  of  fowls  to  get  fertile  eggs.  V— Se- 
lection and  care  of  eggs  for  successful  hatching. 
VI— Proper  care  of  fowls  and  chicks  with  least 
amount  ot  work.  VII -How  to  brood  chicks 
properly  at  the  lowest  cost.  VIII— Premium- 
priced  table  poultry  and  how  to  produce  it. 

This  big  free  book  fully  illustrates 
and  describes 


CYPHERS 


and  gives  the  convincing  reasons  why  they  are  the 
choice  of  more  fanciers  of  national  reputation— 
more  of  the  world's  leading  poultry  plants,  more 
Government  Experiment  Stations  and  more 
State  Agricultural  Colleges  than  all  other  makes 
combined.    And  it  also  tells  the  full  facts  about 

Cyphers  Company's  Service 

which  places  in  the  hands  of  our  customers  the 
best  tonltrv  facts  and  poultry  advice  we  can  pos- 


sibly turn  out  in  personal  letters,  in  bulletins. 


INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 


booklets,  etc.  Working  with  the  customer  for 
his  or  her  success  alter  a  machine  has  been 
bought  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  Cyphers 
Company's  Service.  The  new  department  is  a 
further  development  along  this  line. 

Cyphers  Company's  Service  is  founded  on  the 
results  of  fifteen  years  of  hard  work,  close  study 
and  heavy  cash  investment— on  the  experience 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  customers,  on  the  daily 
knowledge  we  gain  at  the  Cyphers  Company's 
S50.000.00  Experiment  and  Demonstration  Poul- 
try Farm— and  on  the  reports  of  contests  held  to 
discover  the  most  practical  experiences  in  poul- 
try raising. 

We  are  now  inaugurating  a  contest  forfl.000. 00 
in  cash  prizes  open  to  every  one,  whether  a 
Cyphers  owner  or  not,  for  the  best  reports  of 
actual  money-making  experiences.  This  1912 
contest  is  fully  described  in  our  big  free  book. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  the  book  now— today.  You 
will  find  it  interesting,  helpful— &  sure  road  to 
greater  poultry  profits. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

1569  Broadway,  Dept.  78         Oakland,  Cat. 

Home  Offices:  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES:   New  York  City,  23  Barclay  St.  Boiton. 
M.M.,  12-14  Canal  Si.   Chicago.  III..  340-344  N.  Clark  St. 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  317-319  Southwest  Blyd. 
1S69  Broadway.     London,  Em-,  121  Fimbury  Pavement. 


Kokomo 


STEEL 
WIRE 


Fence 


Either  square  or  diamond  mesh  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 

prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  anil  Aurora  Stss.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fruit  :  Wrapping  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wtaen  xiiKiverlnif  advertluements  plcatie   mention   Orchard   and  Farm. 


The  best  market  for  dairy  butior  Is 
the  individual  market  that  Is  worked 
up   by   the   dairyman   himself.  When 


farm-made  butter  is  put  on  the  regular 
market  it  is  sure  to  suffer  In  compari- 
son with  the  creamery  product. 


By  Jack  Lee,  Petaluma 


SHOWS  FOR  1911  are  about  over, 
and  everyone  is  now  looking 
over  his  flocks  and  mating  them  up 
for  the  breeding  season  of  1912. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  record 
for  new  shows  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Five  years  ago  we  had  Los  Angeles, 
San  Jose,  and  Oakland.  Now  we 
number  more  than  a  dozen  towns 
that  have  held  shows  during  1911, 
showing  the  interest  taken  in  fancy 
poultry  to  be  300  per  cent  more 
than  five  years  ago. 

This  shows  that  the  scrub  hen 
will  very  shortly  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  On 
a  great  many  farms  can  be  seen 
utility  and  fancy  stock  of  one  breed 
only. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  showroom  is  the  educator;  it 
shows  the  farmers  what  a  breed 
should  be  and  makes  fanciers  by 
the  thousand.  Go  to  it  every  one, 
there  is  room  for  all,  keener  compe- 
tition is  what  we  want;  it  makes  the 
old  fancier  sit  up  and  take  notice 
and  improves  the  quality  of  the 
stock  of  all  breeds. 

A  few  years  ago  any  old  thing 
could  win  in  some  classes.  Not  so 
now — all  shows  have  better  quality 
today  than  they  ever  had. 

There  are  lots  of  people  who 
realize  that  1915  will  produce  some 
of  the  best  birds  California  has  ever 
seen,  and  California,  to  hold  its 
own,  must  start  now  to  get  the  goods 
that  will  win  at  the  Big  Fair.  Let 
them  be  raised  in  the  State  and 
show  the  East  what  we  can  do,  but 
let  mc  tell  you  something  about  the 
past  shows. 

In  the  first  place  don't  expect  me 
to  whitewash  them.  I  want  all  my 
time  on  my  houses  and  on  the  floors 
under  the  roosts.  Some  people  like 
to  tell  all  the  nice  things  and  leave 
out  all  those  things  that  could  be 
improved  on.  This  might  be  termed 
letting  things  slide  and  repeat  them- 
selves every  year.  It  is  not  what 
we  say,  but  the  way  we  say  it.  Some 
things  require  harsh  words;  others 
do  not,  but  there  are  some  things 
for  which  we  cannot  find  words 
harsh  enough  to  express  ourselves, 
so  here  goes. 

Let's  take  baby  shows  born  in 
1911.  Merced— This  little  town  put 
itself  on  the  map  with  its  show,  and 
although  held  in  a  tent,  the  cooping 
was  well  arranged,  kept  clean,  well 
fed,  and  cared  for,  and  everything 
done  for  the  exhibitors  and  their 
birds  that  could  be  done.  The  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Turner,  was  a  live  wire, 
and  although  a  business  man,  was 
always  able  to  give  even  a  part  of 
his  limited  time  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  working  well.  It  was  a 
credit  to  all  concerned. 

Then  we  have  Santa  Cruz.  This 
was  an  excellent  show  with  over 
400  birds.  The  aisles  were  wide. 
Everything  was  clean  and  tidy  and 
the  exhibitors  hospitably  entertain- 
ed. Every  exhibitor  received  from 
the  president  a  letter  of  thanks,  and 
an  invitation  to  attend  next  year. 
The  secretary  was  present  every 
day  and  ready  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion and  give  information.  The  su- 
perintendent knew  what  do  do  and 
when  to  do  it. 

I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
the  names  of  the  exhibitors  show- 


ing on  the  coop  cards.  This  could 
easily  have  been  remedied  by  hav- 
ing one  end  of  the  card  at  the  bot- 
tom perforated,  having  the  name  of 
the  exhibitor  just  above  the  perfo- 
ration, and  turning  the  bottom  part 
up  and  fastening  with  a  tack.  It 
looks  better,  although  a  judge  got 
the  credit  at  one  of  our  big  shows  of 
turning  down  the  card  to  look  for 
the  name.  It  also  gives  the  judge  a 
better  opportunity  to  judge  the  bird 
and  not  the  owner. 

Another  baby  of  1911 — Watson- 
ville  is  another  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  to  raise  an  association 
to  150  members,  and  arrange  a  poul- 
try show  all  in  one  month.  This  is 
going  some  and  for  this  record  we 
have  but  to  consider  how  it  was 
done.  It  is  an  object  lesson  for  any 
town. 

Two  ladies  of  Watsonville  were 
sent  out  to  canvass  for  members — 
the  winner  to  get  a  silver  cup  and 
the  loser  to  pay  for  a  banquet.  Well, 
the  winner  got  the  cup  and  the  ban- 
quet was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered for  a  good  many  years,  some 
people  coming  a  hundred  miles  to 
attend  it.    Can  you  beat  that? 

Mrs.  I.  Tuttle,  the  vice  president, 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  secretary,  have 
every  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  way 
the  show  was  carried  through  under 
the  greatest  difficulties.  The  show 
was  in  every  way  a  credit. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  Lewis, 
had  everything  in  good  order  and 
every  one  of  the  assistants  to  the 
show  committee  kept  things  mov- 
ing. The  exhibitors  were  entertain- 
ed and  shown  every  courtesy. 

After  the  show  every  exhibitor 
was  sent  a  letter  showing  the  prizes 
he  had  won,  within  one  week  after 
the  show.  They  promise  a  big  show 
next  year  and  their  promises  have 
to  be  looked  at  seriously. 

Stockton  is  now  two  years  old 
and  coming  to  walk,  as  was  shown 
by  their  second  show,  nearly  2,000 
birds,  and  yet  two  years  ago  they 
were  without  a  name. 

I  cannot  find  a  show  on  this  Coast 
that  had  the  difficulties  to  contend 
with  that  this  show  had — no  show 
room.  Almost  anyone  would  have 
given  up  the  idea  of  having  a  show 
at  all,  but  they  made  good  with  the 
tent,  although  it  was  full  of  holes 
and  it  rained  and  the  coops  got  wet. 
As  soon  as  the  rain  stopped  the 
coops  were  cleaned  and  no  one 
would  ever  have  known  that  they 
had  been  wet.  All  this  was  done  at 
night,  and  only  showed  that  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

To  single  any  one  out  for  the 
credit  for  this  show  would  only 
mean  to  keep  away  from  Stockton. 
President  Gall  and  SecretayMacKay 
were  it,  with  all  the  members  work- 
ing to  help  them  make  a  success. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  unpleasant 
things  said  about  the  judging  and 
judges.  Some  "red"  things  were  al- 
so said  for  which  the  judges  were 
not  responsible  and  some  for  which 
they  were.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
an  eastern  judge  cannot  come  to  the 
Coast  without  being  affected  by  the 
California  climate  and  putting  him- 
self on  exhibition  he  should  stay  at 
home.  The  showroom  is  a  place  for 
everyone  to  conduct  himself  as  a 
gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be. 
.1  was  more  than  surprised  to  hear 


ORCHARD  A  > 


Hatching  Eggs 

and 

Baby  Chicks 


From  Standard-bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  All  from  our 
heavy  laying  strain.  Or- 
ders now  booked  for  1912 
delivery. 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CALIF. 


HENS  LAY  AND  PAY 

BY  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM 

_  rpFC  Booklet  by  E.  W.  Phllo,  entitled 
JH   riVlili  "A  Little  Poultry  and  a  Living."  Or 
▼  New  96-page  book,  "Making  Poultry  Pay," 

10c.  Both  books  and  the  new  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Phllo  System  text-book,  $1.00, 
or  all  three  books  with  our  monthly  mag- 
azine. Poultry  Review,  one  year,  $1.50.  <r 

E.  R.  PHILO,  2  North  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  V 


TOO  ® 


LATE 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
loi  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
send  to  us.     Money  refunded  if  it  evmr  fails. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conkey't  80  p. 
Poultry  Book. 


At  your  dealers  —  or  send  to 
Coulson  Poultry  6t  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Pelaluma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co.,  Los  Angeles :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane :  Routledge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  .  Portland;  Seattle 
Seed  Co.,  Seattle;  Brackman- 
Ker  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Western  Distributors. 


Alfalfa 
Seed 


Raised  on  non -irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  not  weevil 
Infected.  Send  for  sample.  Price 
low  for  the  best. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

110-118  l  ast  7th  St.,  Lob  Angeles 

Free    Catalog    of    Everything  for 
Poultry  and  the  Garden 


When  answering;  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm, 


the  almost  general  complaint  aoout 
the  coop  cards  not  having  the  name 
of  the  exhibitor  on  them,  and  I 
think  this  is  something  that  must 
have  slipped  past  the  secretary. 

The  showroom  is  a  place  for 
competition,  and  although  some 
birds  get  prizes  ,it  is  not  to  say  that 
the  others  are  so  far  behind  the 
winners  that  they  are  not  equal.  In 
fact  some  birds  will  win  at  one 
show  and  not  get  a  place  at  an- 
other, and  in  all  cases  the  only 
thing  that  the  exhibitor  gets  is  the 
advertisement  by  showing  the  pub- 
lic the  kind  of  stock  he  has. 

Now,  if  no  name  is  on  the  coop 
card,  how  is  the  public  to  know 
who  the  owner  is?  By  purchasing 
a  printed  list  this  is  sacrificing  the 
whole  of  the  exhibitors  for  the 
sake  of  putting  a  few  extra  dollars 
into  some  one's  pocket  and  unless 
the  owner  of  the  birds  is  pres- 
ent he  might  as  well  keep  his  birds 
at  home.  I  think  this  program 
business  was  a  rank  failure. 

Petaluma  has  had  another  suc- 
cessful year,  1,280  birds,  no  pige- 
ons. Let  others  furnish  the  faults 
— the  only  thing  I  could  see  was  in 
the  judging,  and  when  the  judge 
sacrifices  the  type  for  color  it  is 
time  that  the  judges  get  together 
and  make  up  their  minds  what  they 
want. 

Two  birds  were  the  talk  of  the 
show.  The  first  prize  White  Wyan- 
dotte Pullet  was  certainly  the  fur- 
therest  away  for  type  that  any  one 
ever  saw.  With  a  single  comb  she 
would  have  made  a  good  White 
Plymouth.  The  first  prize  Rose 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockrel 
would  have  made  a  good  Red  Lang- 
shan. 

Judge  Holden  has  been  engaged 
for  1912,  which  is  sufficient  guarjf 
antee  that  this  kind  of  thing  wil* 
not  occur  again.  , 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the 
California  State  Fair.  With  the 
poultry  industry  advancing  at  the 
rate  it  has  done  in  the  last  five 
years  this  State  should  be  able  to 
hold  its  own  with  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

How  can  this  be  expected  under 
the  present  conditions?  Things 
have  got  down  to  such  a  state  in 
the  last  few  years  that  every  one 
is  almost  ashamed  to  mention  the 
name  of  State  Fair  to  anyone  from 
another  state. 

When  speaking  of  poultry — here 
we  are  going  to  have  a  World's  Ex- 
position in  three  years'  time,  in 
which  is  included  a  poultry  exhib- 
it. In  what  other  place  should  we 
be  expected  to  get  our  tryouts  than 
at  the  State  Fair?  How  can  this  be 
done? 

The  building  is  not  one-fourth 
the  size  it  should  be;  the  manager 
has  been  too  long  in  his  position 
and  has  too  much  to  do  to  be  able 
to  advance  with  the  growth  of  the 
poultry  industry.  In  fact,  it  has  got 
so  far  away  from  him  that  he  seems 
to  think  all  that  is  necessary  for 
him  to  do  is  to  give  out  each  year 
a  few  soothing  words  to  the  public 
that  things  will  be  changed.  This 
has  gone  far  enough.  It  is  time  for 
every  poultryman  in  the  State  to 
take  a  hand.  All  Poultry  Associa- 
tions should  get  together;  let  the 
directors  know  your  wants  and 
what  you  are  to  expect  or  no  show. 

You  are  not  asking  any  favors — 
you  are  asking  for  something  that 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
is  to  come  out  of  your  own  money. 


CASTRO  HILL  GAME  FARM 

White  African  Guineas 

Pheasants — Chinese,  Ringneck  and  Golden 
Indian  Runner  Ducks — White,  and  Fawn  and  White 

Orpingtons — Buff,  Black  and  White.  Visitors  Welcome 

MELIETTE  &  CO.  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3,  Bx.  30 

Phone  Farmers  240 


The  State  is  not  bankrupt  yet,  and 
the  amount  of  $10,000  for  a  poul- 
try building  suitable  to  hold  the 
State's  exhibit  of  poultry  is  nothing 
more  than  other  states  have  given 
that  are  not  half  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  amount  would  give  us  a  suit- 
able building  and  put  in  new  coops. 
With  the  good  ones  now  in  use  the 
house  could  be  filled  ready  for  the 
increase  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
complaints  in  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Fair.  We  can  re- 
fer to  1908  for  a  year  that  was  a 
disgrace  as  regards  the  manage- 
ment. Nineteen  hundred  and  nine 
was  improved  upon,  but  the  show 
was  small  in  number  and  a  lot  of 
well-known  fanciers  were  not  pres- 
ent, which  showed  discontent 
somewhere.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
ten  was  certainly  an  improvement 
on  the  former  year,  but  was  not 
what  it  should  have  been  by  any 
means. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the 
birds  were  crowded  in  coops  that 
were  a  disgrace.  Two  Cochins  in 
one  box  coop  double-decked;  aisles 
too  small;  not  enough  ventilation. 
Birds  were  stolen  from  the  show, 


ARROYO  VISTA  POULTRY  FARM 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — 'Prize  Winning  Matings — R 
T  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Nothing  better.  Prziea 
at  San  Jose,  Petaluma,  Oakland  and 
Santa  Cruz.  Fine  cockrels  for  sale 
$3.00  to  $7.50  each.  Thos.  A.  At- 
kinson, Los  Altos,  Cal. 


and  nothing  but  stinging  answers 
from  the  manager  when  asked  to 
pay  for  the  birds. 

The  words  "reasonable  care"  in 
the  premium  list  do  not  mean  that 
the  management  is  not  responsible 
for  birds  lost  or  stolen.  If  a  bird 
dies  at  the  show,  a  certificate  stat- 
ing that  the  bird  died  or  sending 
back  the  carcass  would  possibly 
be  "reasonable  care,"  but  when  the 
management  cannot  send  the  bird 
back  or  find  any  trace  of  it,  it  is 
swindling  pure  and  simple  to  refuse 
to  pay  for  it.  These  are  the  things 
that  taste  bad. 

This  year's  show  was  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  State,  with  many 
of  the  exhibitors  so  disgusted  that 
it  is  hardly  safe  to  ask  them  if  they 
were  there.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  bungle  from  the  beginning  and 

(Continued  on  Page  30.) 


.riM — IRRIGATION 


o  in  Califorhia 


I 


>w  r-RICto 


GEORGE  fl  JAY  COMPANY 


WATIP  WORKS  6  IRRIGATION  SUPPLIES 
PIPE  VALVES  6  FITTINGS 

617  MISSION  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCJSOO 


PUMP  WATER  A  MILE 

to  any  height  without  pumping  expense 
or  engine  bother.  Use  a  Rife  Ram  to 
irrigate  your  land. 


Costs  little  to  in- 
stall— nothing  to  operate. 
Raises  water  30  ft.  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Pumps  winter  an 
summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  Is  a  stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a  mile,  write  for  plans, 
book  and  trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIFE   ENGINE  CO., 

1M.-.S  Trinity  Bids.,  New  York. 
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Sandow  $ 

2.V2  H. P. Stationary 
Engine — Camplete 


Gives  ample  power  for  All  farm 
ones.  .Only  three  moving  parts— 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  system, 
uses  kerosene  tooal  cnK  gaso- 
line, nk-ohol,  distillate  or  ens. 
sold  on  15 days'  trial,  voflt 
MONEY  BACK  IF  YOUfHB 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 
&  year  Ironclad  guarantee.  Size* 
z.  tn  -tri  M    P     nt  nriiniirtiiinata  tfe^^B 


JH  to  20  H.  P..  at  — — np-y-  |J| 

Write  for  proposition  on  first  en-  Pj&ftiSBB^BtF 

fiat  In  your  locality.  (1UDM  253  Canton  *v  T 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,"*  Detroit,  Mich* 


STAND 
ARD 


THE  TEVIS  BAMBOO  GROVE 
This  is  the  first  grove  of  any  size  to  be  established  in  America.  It  was 
started  about  twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.   William  Tevis  from    a  si"n1(' 
plant. 


THE  ORIENTAL  timber  bamboo 
is  a  success  in  California.  A 
magnificent  grove  of  it  is  growing 
on  the  ranch  of  William  Tevis  near 
Bakersfield-  A  single  plant  was 
brought  from  Japan  about  twelve 
years  ago  and  from  it  has  been 
grown  a  grove  of  striking  beauty. 

If  the  bamboo  had  produced 
seeds  oftener  than  once  in  forty 
years  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
introduced  and  now  be  growing  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  it  had  to  be  brought 
over  from  the  Orient  in  the  form 
of  living  plants,  and  that  these 
plants  required  special  treatment, 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  quick 
distribution  of  this  most  important 
plant  throughout  those  portions  of 
America  where  it  will  grow. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  a  beginning  to  introduce 
the  plant  and  to  distribute  it  wher- 
ever it  will  grow.  It  has  a  large 
grove  of  several  varieties  in  north- 
ern Florida  and  a  search  is  being 


made  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  all  those  species  which 
arc  adapted  to  the  climates  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  plant  in  the  world 
which  is  put  to  so  many  uses  as  the 
bamboo,  and  in  the  regions  where 
it  grows  it  is  apparently  the  most 
indispensable  of  all  plants.  In  the 
United  States  when  the  crop  be- 
comes of  commercial  importance  it 
may  be  used  for  barrel  hoops,  for 
cheap  irrigating  pipes,  for  vine- 
stakes  and  trellises  ,for  light  lad- 
ders and  stays  for  overloaded  fruit 
trees,  for  baskets  and  light  fruit 
shipping  crates  and  for  food.  As 
wind-breaks  and  to  hold  canal 
banks  and  prevent  the  erosion  of 
steep  hill  sides,  there  are  species 
which  excel  all  other  plants,  while 
for  light  furniture  it  is  sure  to  find 
a  market  wherever  the  timber  is 
available. 

Unlike  the  forest  trees,  the  giant 
bamboos  are  tree  grasses.  They 
send  underground  stems  long  dist- 


WELL  AND  PROSPECTINC 
DRILLING  MACHINERY 


43  years*  successful  operation 
Used  la  nearly  all  pans  of  the 

world.  We  make  s  complete  Hue 
ot  Dulling  Macblnee  and  tools 
for  every  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  tod  min- 
eral prospecting.  Complete 
catalogue  No.  UtJ  showing  over 
40  styles  of  machines  free* 
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General  Office  and  Works: 
Aurora,  III. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  office:    70  Fremont  St 
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Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop- forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4.  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16.18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
iaclu  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
171   Samson  Ave..  Freeport,  111. 


Monarch  Irrigating  Pumps 


FOUMHtV   AND  PATTERN  WORK 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices 

MONARCH  FOUNDRY  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CAU 


Lane's 
Steel 
Jacks 

LIGHT 
COMPACT 
POWERFUL 

With  this  wagon  Jack  a 
man  can  easily  raise  any 
farm  wagon,  with  one 
hand.  No  wood,  no  cast 
metal.  Thousands  In  use 
and  rapidly  displacing 
other  kinds.  Ask  any  hard- 
ware, wagon  or  Imple- 
ment dealer  or  write  to 
us.  Yon  cannot  afford  to 
be   without  them. 

LANE  BROS.  CO. 

Poufshkeepsle,    \.    ^  . 
Academy  St., 


anccs  through  the  soil,  binding  it 
together  with  hard,  flint-like  rhi- 
zomes. They  send  up  from  this 
network  of  roots  and  rhizomes  the 
most  rapid  growing  shoots  of  any 
plants  known.  So  fresh  and- tender 
are  these  shoots  that  they  can  be 
snapped  off  with  the  hand,  and 
when  cooked  are  much  desired. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  reclaimed 
land  west  of  Lodi  will  yield  $2,- 
01  (!,000  worth  of  beans  this  year. 
About  70,000  acres  are  planted  to 
beans,  and  the  average  yield  per 
acre  will  be  twelve  sacks,  or  a  total 
of  840,000  sacks  for  the  entire  acre- 
age. 
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Alfalfa  Experiments  at  University 


THAT  IRRIGATED  ALFALFA  on 
well-drained  land  in  Sacramen- 
to Valley  should  at  no  period  of  its 
growth  be  deprived  of  needed  mois- 
ture if  the  largest  yield  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  that  a  profitable  in- 
creasc  in  yield  will  follow  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  water  ap- 
plied up  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2.5 
acre-feet  per  year,  are  interesting 
results  of  experiments  conducted  at 
Davis  during  the  past  two  years  by 
the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Several  years  ago  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis  set  aside  twenty-live 
acres  of  land  for  irrigation  investi- 
gations under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  State  En- 
gineering Department,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Farm.  So  far  the  experi- 
ments have  been  largely  devoted  to 
the  duty  of  water  on  alfalfa.  Thirty 
plats  of  one-half  to  one  acre  in  size 
have  been  seeded  to  this  crop  and 
depths  of  water  have  been  applied 
varying  from  one  acre-foot  to  five 
acre-feet  per  season.  Water  has 
been  applied  in  some  cases  before 
cuttings,  in  some  cases  after  cut- 
tings, and  in  some  cases  both  before 
and  after.  The  relative  effects  of 
the  time  of  irrigating  have  not  yet 
been  worked  up,  but  the  different 
yields  for  the  different  amounts  of 
water  applied  arc  available. 

During  the  season  of  1910,  the 
yield  from  non-irrigated  land  was 
3.85  tons  per  acre,  and  the  yields 
under  irrigation  were  4.79,  6.00, 
7.60,  and  8.45  tons  with  total  appli- 
cations of  water  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
acre-feet  per  acre,  respectively. 

During  1911  the  increases  in  yield 
were  similar  to  those  of  1910,  but 
the  total  yields  were  all  larger,  due 
to  1911  being  a  year  both  of  more 
rainfall  and  of  better  growing  con- 
ditions. Where  no  water  was  ap- 
plied the  yield  in  1911  was  6.02  tons 
per  acre.  An  application  of  1  acre- 
foot  of  water  for  the  season  in- 
creased the  yield  to  7.52  tons  per 
acre.  With  2  acre-feet  the  yield  was 
8.38  tons,  with  3  acre-feet  it  was 
9.33  tons,  and  with  4  acre-feet  it 
was  9.64  tons  per  acre.  Both  in 
1910  and  1911  six  cuttings  were 
taken  off. 

While  the  above  figures  show  a 
definite  increase  in  yield  up  to  a 
total  application  of  4  acre-feet  of 
water  per  acre,  the  increase  was 
less  for  the  last  acre-foot  in  both 
1910  and  1911.  This  indicates  that 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  water 
is  limited,  more  profit  can  perhaps 
be  made  by  distributing,  say,  12 
acre-feet  of  water  over  4  acres  than 
over  3  acres.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  conclusion  is  plain  that  where 
the  land  is  limited  and  the  water  is 
plentiful,  the  economical  depth  of 
water  to  apply  on  such  land  and 
under  such  conditions  as  found  at 
Davis  is  dependent  chiefly  on  the 
cost  of  the  water. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point 
up  to  which  increased  applications 
of  water  gave  definitely  profitable 
results  under  the  conditions  present, 
a  number  of  plats  were  given  total 
applications  of  only  2.5  acre-feet. 
Both  in  1910  and  1911  this  proved 
to  be  the  amount  beyond  which  in- 


creased yields  were  less  certain.  In 
1910  the  yield  with  2.5  acre-feet  of 
water  was  0.05  per  acre  less  than 
that  for  3  acre-feet,  while  in  1911 
the  yield  was  0.28  tons  per  acre 
more. 

Just  why  2.5  acre-feet  of  water 
should  have  given  equal  or  larger 
yields  than  3  acre-feet  in  both  1910 
and  1911  has  not  yet  been  determin- 
ed. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Investigations  to  continue  the 
experiments  until  tht  uncertainty  is 
cleared  up  to  the  extent  that  this  is 
possible  under  the  single  set  of  con- 
ditons  present  at  Davis.  If  future 
experiments  at  Davis  are  not  con- 
clusive, an  effort  will  be  made  to 
carry  on  additional  experiments 
elsewhere. 


Agricultural  Contest 


An  agricultural  and  horticultural 
contest  of  school  children,  which 
will  embrace  the  entire  state  of 
California,  is  being  planned  by  the 
division  of  agricultural  education 
of  the  University  of  California.  The 
contest  will  be  twofold.  There  will 
be  a  contest  of  the  entire  State  in 
sweet  pea  growing  similar  to  those 
held  frequently  in  England,  with 
thousands  of  competitors;  and 
there  will  be  district  competitions 
in  whatever  product  abounds  in  the 
district,  such  as  alfalfa,  corn,  su- 
gar beets  and  so  on. 

The  contest  will  be  conducted 
through  the  organization  of  the 
California  Junior  Gardening  Clubs. 
In  school  districts  where  there  is 
no  club,  the  children  may  be  made 
eligible  through  the  organization  of 
a  club,  directions  to  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  division  of  agricul- 
tural education  at  the  University  of 
California. 

To  the  club  growing  the  best 
sweet  peas  will  be  paid  a  cash  prize 
fitting  to  the  scope  of  the  compe- 
tition. Then  there  will  be  a  simi- 
lar prize  for  the  individual  growing 
the  best  sweet  peas. 

Similar  awards  will  be  made  in 
each  of  the  districts.  There  will  be 
prizes  for  the  successful  club  in 
the  alfalfa  district,  and  for  the  in- 
dividual winning  his  contest. 

"We  have  now  100  gardening 
clubs,  with  nearly  3,000  members," 
said  Professor  Stebbins.  "Children 
may  have  a  club  organized  in  their 
school  by  writing  to  the  university 
for  information,  or  individuals  may 
make  themselves  eligible  for  com- 
petiton  by  sending  in  an  applica- 
tion to  be  enrolled  as  a  member. 

"In  the  sweet  pea  contest  the  ex- 
hibition will  probably  be  held  at 
the  annual  luncheon  we  will  give 
next  spring  at  Berkeley,  when  there 
will  be  served  vegetables  produced 
by  the  children  of  our  clubs.  It 
costs  nothing  to  compete,  and  the 
only  requirement  is  that  schools 
not  having  junior  gardening  clubs 
must  organize." 


You  are  not  living  in  the  world  that 
Columbus  discovered,  but  In  the  world 
that  you  have  discovered,  and  you 
haven't  discovered  all  the  world.  You 
can  enlarge  your  world  by  discovery — 
every  year  and  every  month,  perhaps 
today. 


Hackney  Auto-Plow 


THE  GREAT  ONE  MAN  OUTFIT 

The  Greatest  Labor  Saving 
Machine  on  Earth 

To-day  for  the  Farmer 

Just  the  machine  for  the  average  farm;  a  tireless  worker, 
day  or  night;  simple  to  operate,  at  small  expense,  and  sold 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Will  do  all  the  plowing,  harvesting,  haying,  hauling, 
feed  grinding  and  all  other  work  where  a  power  machine  is 
needed  on  a  120  to  640-acre  farm. 

Performs  the  work  of  10  horses  and  3  men  plowing,  and  does 
away  with  the  labor  and  expense  of  caring  for  them. 

Has  40  horse  power  engine;  three  14  or  16-inch  plows;  au- 
tomatic steering  device;  rotary  harrow  and  road  grader  attach- 
ments. 

Catalog  and  full  information  free. 
Reference,  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Twin  Cities. 

HACKNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Prior  Ave.,  St.  Paul, Minn. 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc.,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The  SUBMARINE 
WEED  CUTTING  SAW  does  away, 
with  insufficient  and  laborsome" 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lakes 
just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  several  States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed from  water  users  here  and 
abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 
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Weeds  cut  and  floating  &,<'*^*-t*-'*J 
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Pumping  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps\ 

■AKE  the  most  economical  and  efficient  pumping  outfits  on  earth  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  required.   Galloway  Pumpingr  Engines  are  made  in  sizes 
to  suit  every  purpose  from  VA  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.   They  are  built  on  honor,  and  so 
powerful,  simple,  economical  and  reliable  that  tbey  are  acknowledged  everywhere 
as  the  most  all-around  satisfactory  gas  power  possible  to  obtain.   They  are  built  in  the 
largest  exclusive  engine  factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  with  just  one 
small  profit  added  to  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

Mean  a  Saving  to  You  ol  From  40  to  60%. 


Galloway  Centrifugal  Pumps  on  account  of 
the  high  efficiency  obtained,  their  exception* 
ally  pimple  design  without  valves  or  other 
complicated  mechanism  of  any  kind, are  the 
ideal  pumps  for  Irrigation  purposes  or  where 
large  quantities  of  water  are  required. 

A  combination  of  Galloway  Engine  and 
Galloway  Centrifugal  Pump  means  Ideal 
equipment  at  a  great  saving  In  price  as 
compared  with  competitors  prices. 

W  He  us  for  full  Information.  We  have  a 
special  department  for  Irrigation  work  with 
experts  ready  to  work  out  your  require- 
ments, 

Wm.  Galloway  Company 

1635  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


When  answering;  advertisements  p  lease  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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MORE  POWER  WAS  ADDED  to  the  state  horticulture  quarantine 
service  by  the  State  Legislature  in  extra  session  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.    A  law  was  enacted  making  it  a  crime  to  import 
fruit  pests  into  the  state.   This  law  is  aimed  particularly  at  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly,  the  pest  of  all  the  pests.    This  fly  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  erad- 
icated there.    This  fly  is  most  disastrous.    It  attacks  all  citrus  fruits  and 
nearly  all  of  the  stone  fruits  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  it. 
ft  has  ruined  the  orchards  of  Australia  and  of  South  Africa  and  it  has 
caused  great  damage  in  Hawaii.    A  strict  quarantine  against  all 
its  and  vegetables  has  been  established  with  the  exception 
and  banana.    The  difficulty  of  the  quarantine  is  not 
•  e  usual  freight  shipments  of  fruit  as  it  is  with  occasional 
s  carried  in  the  hand  baggage  of  travelers.    This  is  where 
nger  lies.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  seriousness  of  the 
t  every  steamer  arriving  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
;s  fruit  carrying  the  fly  in  some  form  of  its  development. 


Land  Made  Productive 


1'HIS  NUMBER  of  Orchard  &  Farm  Jack  Lee,  one  of  Pctaluma's  fore- 
most poultry  fanciers,  criticises  the  recent  poultry  shows  held  in 
riis  state.  He  has  some  bitter  things  to  say  of  the  show  at  the  State  Fair. 
We  publish  it  not  to  embitter  anyone  but  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stir 
those  in  power  to  action  to  improve  conditions  on  the  state  fair  grounds. 
The  poultry  industry  of  California  is  a  great  and  a  valuable  one  and  it 
is  rapidly  growing. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  should  be  the  biggest  show  of 
its  kind  in  the  state.  It  was  scarcely  an  incident  at  the  last  two  fairs 
:.nd  all  for  lack  of  accommodation  and  a  better  attention  to  the  industrv. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  a  spraying  machine  get  it  out  and  overhaul  it.    If  you 
have  a  fruit  tree  get  a  spraying  outfit  suitable  to  your  needs.  Join 
in  the  battle  against  pests.    You  will  improve  the  products  of  your 
orchard  and  help  your  bank  account.    You  will  also  be  on  better  terms 
with  your  neighbor  who  is  a  persistent  fighter  of  the  orchard  pests. 


The  reclamation  of  vast  tracts  of 
arid  land  in  the  West  and  South- 
west by  means  of  irrigation  as  well 
as  the  reclamation  by  drainage  of 
other  vast  tracts,  swamp  and  over- 
flowed land  in  other  sections,  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  epochs 
in  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  United  States. 

Everyone  is  now  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  magnitude  of  these 
reclamation  projects  and  knows,  in 
a  general  way  that  millions  of  acres 
of  what  was  once  useless  land  are 
now  fertile  fields  of  almost  unlim- 
ited productiveness. 

Few  are  aware,  however,  that  on 
thousands  of  farms  in  every  section 
of  the  country  there  are  compara- 
tively small  tracts  consisting  of  but 
a  few  acres,  which,  because  of  their 
supposed  uselessness,  lie  idle  and 
unproductive  year  after  year,  the 
owners  evidently  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor  to  attempt  to  bring  them 
under  cultivation.  But  would  such 
efforts  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labor? 
Many  farmers  and  land  owners  who 
have  gone  to  work  intelligently  in 
the  reclamation  of  the  hilly,  arid  or 
swampy  areas  of  their  farms  have 
found  that  it  pays  big  dividends  not 
only  in  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  land,  but  in  increased 
value  of  their  farms  as  well.  Such 
work  is  now  simplified  by  means  of 
a  scientific  instrument  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Bostrom-Brady  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
This  instrument  is  called  the  Bos- 
trom  Improved  Farm  Level.  By 
means  of  it  any  farmer  can  quick- 
ly obtain  the  exact  "fall"  requir- 
ed for  any  terracing,  irrigating  or 
draining  work  needed  on  his  farm 
without  the  assistance  of  a  civil 
engineer.  Those  who  have  used 
this  extremely  practical  instrument 
say  that  it  soon  pays  for  itself 
many  times  over.  The  Bostrom- 
Brady  firm  is  represented  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  the  Pacific  Hard- 
ware &  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  The  Thompson-Diggs  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.;  Pacific  Hardware  & 
Steel  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Hoff- 
man Hardware  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Hazard,  Gould  &  Co.,  San 
Diego,  Cal.;  Strevell-Paterson  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Pa- 
cific Hardware  &  Steel  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Honeyman  Hardware 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Marshall-Wells 
Hardware  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.;  Se- 
attle Hardware  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Holley-Mason  Hardware  Co.,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.;  and  the  Marshall-Wells 
Hardware  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.  The 
Bostrom-Brady  firm  has  recently 
issued  a  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting book  called  "Soil  Salvation," 
a  copy  of  which,  together  with  full 
particulars  of  their  farm  level,  will 
be  sent  free  to  anyone  interested 
on  request. 


From  all  information  tin!  can  bi 
gathered,  the  orange  crop   ■  !  Vol 
county  will  this  year  exceed  all 
former  years  in  quantity  I 
ity.    The  fruit  has  riper  . 
and  enabled  the  grower     to  get 
fancy  prices.    Several  ne 
that  came  into  bearing  th 
have  yielded  splendid  retn 
the  Yuba  county  acreage 
greatly  increased  this  ye;  jc 
count  of  the  proof  that  it  M- 
dend  crop. 


How  Stump  Pullers  Are  Made 

How  the  boys  of  the  Zimmerman 
Steel  Company  built  a  steel  plant 
with  their  own  hands  after  losing 
$10,000  on  a  construction  com- 
pany's converter  which  failed,  is 
thrillingly  told  in  a  circular  re- 
cently  issued  by  the  Zimmerman 
Steel  Company  of  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 
This  company  manufactures  the 
Mighty  Monarch  Stump  Pullers  en- 
tirely in  the  Zimmerman  plant, 
which  the  company  claims  is  the 
first  plant  in  Iowa  manufacturing 
genuine  steel.  This  assertion  is 
defended  with  an  offer  of  $1,000 
and  expenses  both  ways  to  any 
doubter  who  comes  to  Lone  Tree 
and  finds  that  the  Zimmerman 
Company  does  not  make  high  grade 
genuine  steel  which  goes  into  the 
Mighty  Monarch  Stump  Pullers. 
Several  unique  features  are  claimed 
for  the  Monarchs,  one  being  that 
thejr  arc  the  only  stump  pullers  in 
the  world  equipped  with  the  fa- 
mous 'Hercules"  Red  Strand  Wire 
Rope,  made  only  by  A.  Leschen  <S 
Sons,  the  kind  of  cable  used  in  the 
government  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Zimmermans  are  a  remark- 
able family.  The  father,  William 
C.  F.  Zimmerman,  has  five  stalwart 
sons  and  a  son-in-law  who  are  all 
members  of  the  company,  and  act- 
ively employed  in  the  making  of 
Monarch  Stump  Pullers.  Any  day 
Mr.  Zimmerman  and  his  boys  can 
be  found  at  the  factory  directing 
the  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  taking  a  hand  in  the 
actual  manufacture. 

"I've  been  making  stump  pullers 
over  sixteen  years,"  said  William 
C.  F.  Zimmerman.  "The  boys  have 
helped  me  ever  since  they  were  old 
enough  to  come  to  the  factory. 
Their  whole  future  is  here.  Their 
whole  interest  is  to  make  the  Mon- 
arch Stump  Puller  the  best  stump 
puller  that  brains  and  skill  and 
pride  can  make." 

The  circular  illustrating  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  new  1912  catalog  il- 
lustrating the  Mighty  Monarch 
Stump  Pullers  in  all  sizes  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  reader  of  this 
paper.  Address  Zimmerman  Steel 
Company,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


A  Plowing  Marvel 


The  "Procession  of  the  Ages"  was 
the  title  of  a  plowing  carnival  on 
the  plant  of  the  Oliver  Plow  Works 
at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  recently. 
Leading  in  the  procession  was  a 
wooden  mold-board  plow  that  was 
used  in  the  days  of  the  revolution. 
Then  came  numerous  plows  of  the 
various  stages  of  development.  Then 
came  a  big  I.  H.  C.  mogul  gasoline 
traction  hauling  a  long  row  of  gang 
plows.  This  latter  outfit  turned 
fifty-five  furrows,  each  fourteen 
inches  wide,  or  a  total  of  64.16  feet. 
The  long  gang  was  made  up  by 
connecting  eleven   se^'ons.  each 
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FARM  BOOKS 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  Its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,  162  Post  St, 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  . . .  1.50 
Business  of  Dairying — Lane  .  .  1.25 
Practical    Fruit  Growing — ■ 

Maynard   50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow   them — Wickson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  .  1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing.  1.50 


Killing  and  Curing  Pork 


Praised 


A  new  subscriber  writes 
the  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany, under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1911: 

"Please  install  a  phone  at 
my  home.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  good 
points  of  the  Homephone 
and  was  rather  prejudiced 
against  it  until  I  began  us- 
ing it  in  my  office.  I  use  it 
all  the  time  now,  not  only  in 
phoning  around  the  build- 
ing, but  getting  outside 
numbers,  because  it  saves 
me  time  and  trouble.  The 
Homephone  delivers  the 
goods. 

"You  know  the  burners  of 
candles  rioted  In  London 
about  500  years  ago  when 
gas  was  introduced.  Most 
of  us  object  to  changes. 
Possibly  that  Is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  late  In  order- 
ing a  Homephone." 


Bay  Cities 
Home  Telephone 

Company 

Avenue 


BEj  .  .  BERKSHIRES 

I  Oxford  Masterpiece  at  head  of  the 
"til.    To^i.g  r  ?s  of  both  sexes  for 

.LlFOR"'    NURSERY  CO. 

I,  CALIF. 


FARMERS  ARE  RETURNING  to 
"hog  killing"  day.  For  a  time 
it  was  thought  that  dressing  and 
curing  pork  would  become  a  lost 
art  with  the  farmer  and  that  the 
process  would  be  among  the  secrets 
of  tbe  big  packing  houses.  In  the 
last  two  or  three  years  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  tendency  among 
farmers  to  cure  their  own  pork 
products.  President  Waters  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
has  recently  prepared  rules  and  di- 
rections for  killing  and  curing 
pork.    They  follow: 

To  1,000  pounds  of  meat  take  the 
following:  Forty  pounds  of  com- 
mon salt,  10  pounds  New  Orleans 
sugar,  4  pounds  black  pepper,  1  1-2 
pounds  saltpetre,  1-2  pound  cay- 
enne pepper. 

Weigh  the  meat  and  take  such 
part  of  the  ingredients  as  that  is  a 
part  of  1,000.  Let  the  meat  cool 
thoroughly.  After  thoroughly  mix- 
ing the  ingredients,  one-half  of  the 
amount  should  be  rubbed  well  into 
the  meat.  Put  the  meat  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  Let  it  remain  two  weeks, 
then  rub  on  the  remainder  of  the 
cure  and  let  it  lie  about  six  weeks, 
when  it  is  ready  to  hang.  In  some 
lar  but  only  if  the  cellar  be  thor- 
oughly dry.  The  rule  'never  in  a  cel- 
lar," would  apply  to  Missouri,  but  in 
Kansas  one  might  easily  have  a 
suitable  place  under  ground.  Never 
use  a  warm  or  moist  place. 

It  is  important  that  the  meat  be 
well  rubbed  each  time  the  cure  is 
applied,  and  that  plenty  of  the  cure 
be  forced  into  the  hock  and  around 
the  joints.  Less  cure  should  be  used 
on  the  thin  sides  than  on  the  joints. 
The  heavier  and  fatter  the  meat, 
the  longer  the  time  required  for 
curing.  The  warmer  the  weather, 
the  quicker  the  meat  will  take  the 
cure.  The  best  time  to  kill  will  be 
in  cool  weather  after  December  1 
to  February  1.  You  can  kill  in  No- 
vember if  the  weather  is  cool,  but 
there  is  much  danger  that  it  will 
turn  warmer  again.  Kill  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cold  wave.  You  will 
produce  the  finest  flavor  if  you  give 
the  meat  two  or  three  months  of 
cool  weather,  hanging,  before  the 
warm  days  come.  About  the  right 
size  hog  is  175  to  225  pounds,  and 
180  to  190  pounds  for  a  handy 
sized  ham.  You  should  have  a 
March  or  April  hog. 

While  in  general  a  light  straw 
color  would  indicate  sufficient 
smoking,  it  is  always  safe  to  try  a 
piece  of  thin  bacon  or  shoulder,  to 
be  certain  that  the  process  has  been 
carried  far  enough  to  give  proper 
flavor  and  cure.  The  hams  may  be 
kept  one,  two  or  three  years  with- 
out detriment,  and  will  improve  in 
flavor  up  to  the  end  of  at  least  two 
years.  No  deterioration  will  take 
place  for  even  five  years  if  a  ham 
is  properly  cured. 

Smoking  should  be  done  slowly. 
It  should  occupy  four  to  six  weeks, 
a  little  every  day,  and  with  little 
heat.  Slow  smoking  gives  a  deli- 
cate flavor.  After  the  smoking  is 
finished  wrap  each  piece  in  paper, 
put  in  an  unwashed  flour  sack  and 
hang  in  a  dry  place. 

The  brine  cure  requires  the  same 
materials,  minus  the  pepper.  When 
the  meat  has  cooled  rub  it  with  salt 
and  let  it  drain  over  night.  Pack 


in  a  clean  barrel  with  the  heavy 
pieces,  hams  and  shoulders,  at  the 
bottom.  For  every  100  pounds  use 
8  pounds  of  salt,  2  pounds  brown 
sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  saltpetre. 
Dissolve  in  four  gallons  of  water 
and  cover  the  meat  with  it.  Thin 
sides  should  remain  in  this  four  to 
six  weeks  and  hams  six  to  eight 
weeks.  After  it  has  dried  thor- 
oughly smoke  as  in  the  dry  cure. 

Shoulders  should  be  cured  with 
the  hams.  For  eating  until  June  15 
they  are  as  good  as  ham,  and  cheap- 
er. 

How  shall  you  determine  just 
when  the  meat  has  been  cured? 
Take  one  of  the  shoulders,  saw  off 
two  or  three  steaks  and  note  the 
color  of  the  lean.  If  the  inner 
muscles  are  turning  a  red  tinge  and 
the  outer  muscles  are  quite  red,  the 
indications  are  that  it  is  sufficiently 
cured.  It  is  best  to  fry  these  steaks. 
If  the  outside  is  a  bit  too  salty  and 
the  inside  not  salty  enough,  it  is 
time  to  quit  curing.  Hang  it  up  for 
smoking. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  showing 
what  should  be  procured  from  a 
250-pound  hog:  Thirty-five  pounds 
ham;  30  pounds  shoulders;  25 
pounds  thick  sides;  21  pounds  thin 
sides;  30  pounds  lard;  40  pounds 
spare  rib,  head,  feet,  back  bone;  18 
pounds  sausage. 


A  Palatial  Train 


In  accordance  with  announce- 
ment made  some  weeks  ago,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  re-inau- 
gurated its  famous  "Sunset  Limited" 
service  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles  and  New  Orleans,  giving 
the  state  of  California  one  more 
splendid  train  de  luxe  to  connect  it 
with  the  East.  The  "Sunset  Lim- 
ited," which  represents  the  very 
highest  type  of  latter  day  railroad 
construction,  will  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco every  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
arriving  at  the  southern  metropolis 
the  following  Friday  and  Monday, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Coming  west- 
ward the  train  will  leave  New  Or- 
leans every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  Thurs- 
days and  Sundays.  The  running 
time  between  the  two  cities  is  thus 
shortened  twenty-four  hours. 

Every  luxury  which  the  human 
brain  could  devise  for  the  comfort, 
enjoyment  and  safety  of  transcon- 
tinental railway  passengers  has 
been  employed  in  the  construction, 
equipment  and  proposed  operation 
of  the  "Sunset  Limited." 

A  trip  to  New  York  City  via  "Sun- 
set Limited"  offers  many  delights. 
Whirling  across  the  continent  for 
three  days  the  traveler  lands  in  New 
Orleans.  After  spending  as  many 
days  as  the  traveler  pleases  in  the 
Creole  City,  he  (or  she)  may  board 
one  of  the  Southern  Pacific  liners 
which  ply  across  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  to 
New  York.  In  this  way  a  delight- 
ful break  in  the  otherwise  tedious 
coast-to-coast  trip  is  accomplished. 
First-class  tickets  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  are  good  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  vessels. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

*m     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 


-It  it  penetrnt- 
jg.ioothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
1LA  Sores,  Bruises, cm 
I  nO  Wounds,  Fell 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  S:;',*;;1 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DOQj  »  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
lor 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex. — "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  SK'0.00  paid  in 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  S  1  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  Ql  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


DOUBLE,  TRIPLE  AND  QUADRUPLE 
POWER 

Pulls  stumps  7  feet  In  diameter. 
Clears  1  to  5  acres  a  day.  Guaranteed 
700  horsepower.  Special  inducements 
in  new  territory,  catalog  and  discounts 
address 

O.  F.  ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


PATEHTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,   STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fairbanks  Scales 

Best  for  Farmers  and  Merchants 


Steel 


Wood 
Frame 


Type  Registering- 
or  Com- 
pound 
Beam 


A  tract  of  about  27,000  acres  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  Lake  Tulare  is 
to  be  reclaimed.  Extensive  levying 
will   be  required. 


IS 


For  Accurati£Reliable,  Weigh 
ing  of  Stock,  Hay,  Grain 
or  M&chanQf^-rQ  j 
USE  FAI^^^iC4LES 

They  have  the  Connd 

Most  Convenient  to  TtlJI»ls« 
Economical  to  Maintain  and 
Built   to  Last  a  Lifetime. 

Official  Scales  at  all  the  Great  Stock  Yards: 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  St.  Paul. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Send  for  price*  and 
Free  Scale  Catalog  No.  ZF652 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angelc 


When  answering  advertisements  plenne 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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The  Beautiful  Iris  in  Your  Garden 


THERE  IS  PROBABLY  no  genus 
of  plants  so  well  adapted  to 
climate  and  all  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia, yet  so  seldom  seen  in  cul- 
tivation, as  the  Iris.  Where  we  do 
see  them  we  usually  find  but  one 
or  two  varieties  of  blue  and  one  of 
white;  and  among  the  bulbous, 
some  of  those  familiarly  known  as 
Spanish  Iris.  While  we  would  not 
recommend  to  any  except  the  Iris 
enthusiast  the  whole  170  species  or 
more,  with  almost  endless  varieties, 
yet  wc  do  not  believe  any  one  who 


truly  loves  flowers,  would  begrudge 
the  money  spent  on  twenty-five  or 
fifty  varieties  after  having  seen 
them  unfold  in  all  their  "rich  gar- 
ments of  loveliest  sheen." 

If  one  has  a  corner  in  their  gar- 
den where  they  can  withhold 
water  during  the  summer  (and  who 
has  not  in  California),  there  plant 
a  bed  of  Iris  bulbs.  First  we  would 
place  Alata,  in  the  Juno  group,  be- 
cause it  blooms  so  early,  blooming 
with  us  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber- It  is  a  charming  flower,  in  va- 
rious shades  of  blue,  probably  the 
largest  of  the  Juno  Irises,  but  like 
many  in  this  group  it  has  a  short 
flowering  stem.  For  best  effect  they 
should  be  mossed  or  used  as  bor- 
der for  taller  varieties.  There  is  a 
white  flowered  form  also,  but  it  is 
still  rare  and  much  more  expensive. 
Perhaps  the  other  most  desirable 
variety  in  this  species  is  Iris  Or- 
chioides.  It  comes  in  deep  yellow, 
pale  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  It 
blossoms  later  than  Alata,  and  re- 
mains in  bloom  a  long  time  when 
well  established.  In  these  the 
flowering  stems  are  a  foot  and  over 
in  length. 

In  the  Xiphion  group  there  are 
others  in  addition  to  the  Spanish 
Iris,  equally  desirable.  Tingitana 


is  a  beautiful  Iris,  large  blossom, 
varying  in  shades  of  blue,  the  claw 
has  low  median  yellow  ridge, 
which  spreads  out  into  a  broad  yel- 
low signal.  Unfortunately  it  is 
rather  a  shy  bloomer.  Fillfolia,  a 
Spanish  variety,  is  an  early  bloom- 
er, violet  blue  in  color,  and  very 
described  as  a  cut  flower.  Lusitan- 
ica,  in  varying  shades  of  yellow,  be- 
longs to  this  group,  also  useful  as  a 
cut  flower.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  tall  Xiphions  is  Juncea. 
In  color  it  is  a  bright  golden  yel- 
low. There  is  a  paler  yellow  form, 
but  the  bulbs  are  rare  and  there- 
fore expensive.  Like  the  Spanish 
Iris  each  stem  usually  bears  two 
flowers,  but  unlike  the  Spanish  Iris, 
they  open  about  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing the  flower  the  appearance  of 
being  double  or  very  large.  The 
stem  is  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
high  and  is  slender  and  flexuose,  so 
that  altogether  it  is  much  more 
graceful"  in  appearance  than  the 
others  of  this  species,  and  it  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  cut  flower. 

There  are  others  equally  interest- 
ing in  both  the  Juno  and  Xiphion 
groups,  but  the  ones  mentioned  are 
sufficient  with  which  to  begin  a 
collection. 

In  this  bed  we  would  suggest  you 


plant  two  or  three  of  the  Oucoey- 
clus  group.  The  root-stock  is  a 
rhizome  and  not  a  bulb  like  the  two 
former  species,  but  require  resting 
during  our  dry  season,  as  they  do. 
We  feel  confident  you  will  want  to 
add  others  to  your  collection  after 
seeing  them  bloom- 
Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  in  his  book 
on  the  Iris,  says  of  this  group:  "I 
confess  when  I  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Oucoeyclus  Irises  a 
very  long  time  ago  I  thought  that 
by  comparison  with  them  I  never 
had  seen  anything  beautiful  at  all  — 
certainly  not  in  the  way  of  flowers; 
and  though  an  egret's  wing  or  the 
hollow  of  a  shell  would  stand  for 
a  good  deal,  yet  the  features  of  the 
Iris  blossom,  the  quaintness  of  its 
shape,  the  contrasts  it  presents;  the 
very  refined  markings,  which  arc 
peculiarly  its  own,  for  the  most 
part  its  subdued  and  delicate  col- 
ors are  sufficient  to  make  it  dis- 
tance everything  else  that  I  have 
ever  known,  and  in  a  figurative 
way  I  could  almost  fall  down  and 
worship  it." 

Several  collectors  of  Iris  in  Cali- 
fornia are  meeting  with  apparent 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
species  and  the  Regelia  group  close- 
ly allied  to  it.  They  are  reputed 
to  be  very  difficult  to  manage,  but 
it  is  hoped  the  final  results  will  be 
such  that  many  others  may  profit 
from  their  experience,  and  have  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  most  fascinating 
species  of  the  Iris  family. 

-  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  start 
this  Iris  bed  now,  as  few,  if  any,  of 
these  bulbs  or  rhizomes  are  for  sale 
in  this  country  as  yet,  or  if  so,  are 
already  planted  out,  but  do  not  for- 
get to  arrange  for  it  next  summer. 

It  is  not  too  late,  however,  to 
plant  many  others — the  Bearded 
Irises,  the  most  familiar  known  as 
German  Irises;  and  the  Beardless 
Irises,  which  includes  Iris  Laevi- 
gata, more  commonly  known  as  the 
Japanese  Iris.  Any  of  these  two 
species  can  be  planted  from  Sep- 
tember to  March.  Of  some  of  the 
different  varieties  wc  will  write  in 
another  article. 


Keep  the  laying  hens  active.  Make 
them  scratch  In  the  litter  for  all  their 
grain  food.  Nothing  will  give  them 
more  exercise  for  the  quantity  they 
will  consume  than  millet  seed.  One 
or  two  handfuls  scattered  In  the  Ut- 
ter at  noon  after  the  green  food  is  fed 
will  keep  them  working  all  the  after- 
noon. 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
retards  Every  where 


012  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  BLDG 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


uilds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 

compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

trees  in  the  orchard  cm  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is  no  need  of  asking   which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


309  CENTRAL,  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the    Pacific  Coast. 
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CALIFORNIA  will  ship  out  about 
50,000  car  loads  of  oranges  and 
lemons  this  season.  Already  a 
great  part  of  the  crop  is  on  the  way 
and  in  the  shipments  Butte  county 
has  asserted  herself  and  hereafter 
this  beautiful  section  of  California 
will  be  prominently  on  the  orange 
growers'  map. 

Oranges  have  been  grown  in 
Butte  county  for  many  years  and 
much  of  the  crop  each  year  has 
been  in  the  eastern  markets  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade,  but  not  much 
noise  was  made  about  it.  This  year 
the  Butte  county  growers  brought 
out  their  little  horn  and  gave  a  few 
toots  on  it.  They  did  not  intend 
to  make  much  noise,  but  the  sound 
was  enough  to  make  many  Califor- 
nians  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It 
reached  across  the  Rockies  and 
there  were  many  orange  consumers 
who  searched  the  atlas  and  mar- 
veled that  the  fruit  came  to  them 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Butte  county  has  noc  been  a  very 
heavy  shipper  of  citrus  fruits.  For 
several  years  the  products  of  its 
orange  and  lemon  groves  has  been 


only  about  600  cases  a  year.  The 
other  orange  sections  north  of  Te- 
hachapi  will  this  season  ship  out 
about  3,500  cars,  and  the  country 
south  of  Tehachapi  will  send  to 
market  about  46,000  cases. 

The  citrus  growers  got  together 
this  year  and  gave  a  citrus  fair  at 
Oroville.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
people  of  the  same  town  held  a  cit- 
rus fair,  but  at  that  time  the  show 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  nov- 
elty, and  it  was  given  as  an  old 
timer  expressed  it,  "just  to  raise 
the  gloom."  Oroville  at  that  time, 
and  as  at  present,  is  the  center  of 
great  gold  mining  activity.  When 
the  first  fair  was  given  the  gold  in 
the  ground  was  the  center  of  at- 
traction. Today  the  country  about 
Oroville  is  producing  more  gold 
from  the  ground  than  ever  before, 
but  the  same  country  is  producing 
gold  on  the  tree  in  such  quantities 
that  the  world  is  beginning  to  take 
notice.  Giving  the  orange  a  close 
race  in  popularity  is  the  olive.  Butte 
county  olives  today  take  the  lead 
in  the  markets  and  there  is  a  big 
acreage  in  the  county  to  the  fruit 


and  the  planting  this  year  will  be 
heavier  than  of  any  years  past.  At 
Oroville  is  one  of  the  largest  olive 
packing  and  olive  oil  plants  in  the 
world. 

The  show  was  held  in  an  im- 
mense tent  and  the  exhibits  were 
most  attractively  arranged.  The 
citrus  districts  of  Thermalito,  Pa- 
lermo and  Wyandotte  were  well 
represented  .with  displays  of  or- 
anges, lemons  and  grape  fruit.  In 
addition  there  were  displays  of 
most  of  the  popular  stone  fruits,  as 
well  as  almonds,  walnuts  and  pe- 
cans. There  were  besides  wonder- 
ful exhibits  of  garden  truck  and  of 
grains,  hemp  and  tobacco. 

Orchardists  and  farmers  of  the 
foot  hills,  out  of  the  thermal  belt, 
also  had  exhibits.  Prominent 
among.them  were  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  Paradise  district.  Apples 
and  olives  were  the  features  of 
their  exhibits  and  nowhere  can 
apples  be  found  with  better  color 
or  finer  flavor  than  those  grown  in 
the  Paradise  orchards. 


The  Northern  California  Poultry  As- 
sociation has  been  organized  and  it  will 
have  its  principal  place  of  business  af 
Corning,  Cal.  The  main  business  of 
the  organization  Is  the  marketing  of 
eggs  and  poultry  for  Its  members. 


The  poultrymen  of  Reno,  Nev.,  have 
organized  and  they  propose  to  boost 
the  industry  in  that  region.  They  say 
they  'will  rival  Petaluma  in  the  matter 
of  poultry  and  egg  production. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


Superphosphate 

Cheapest  Fertilizer  on  the  Market 
For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

One  Grain  Drill  for  sale — -Cheap. 


To  Exterminate 
GROFND    SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS, 

:   noRERS,    ROOT   APHIS,  etc., 

on  Fruit  Trees. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

«24  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING,  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene    lime    in    putty  form. 

275  lbs.  including  drum,  65c 

F.  O.  B.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PREST=0=LITE  CO. 

"Makers  of  Gas  Tanks" 
58  Van  Ness  Avenue      San  Francisco 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Reliable  and  progressive 
agents  wanted  In  northern 
and   central  California. 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 


We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast 
producers  of  animal  matter  fertilizer 
materials,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
market  them  direct  In  the  form  of 
complete  fertilizers. 


Write  us  for  free  pamphlet  on 

COMMON -SENSE 
FERTILIZING 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Fertilizer  Department, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  answering  advertisements  p  lease  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Butte  Shows  Its  Citrus  Fruits 


The   Mother  Orange  Tree  of  Butte  Count 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

For  Fertilizing  Purposes 

Good  for  any  growing  crop.  Try  it.  You  will  get  good 
results. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 
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HERE'S  a  simple, 
strong,  low-priced'^ 
light-draft  riding  harrow  which 

covers  more  surface  with  less  draft  than  any 
■  other  cultivator  made.  It  works  right  up  to 
[  the  trees  and  under  lowest  branches  without 

[  harming  fruit  or  leaves  in  the  least. 

Light  Draft  Harrows. 

for  Orcftard5  and  Vi*veya/r<l^  * 

make  it  possible  to  thoroughly  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  per  day  with  two  horses. 
They  lift  and  turn  the  soil  and  leave  it  in  slight  waves,  thus  exposing  more 
surface  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.     They  make  a  perfect 
dust-mulch,  which  conserves  maximum  amount  of  moisture. 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer-and  Booklet. 

We  will  ship  to  responsible  parties  on  30  days'  riskless  free  trial. 
kFree  booklet,  "Modern  Orchard  Tillage,"  tells  the  whole  story^ 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO. 

903  E.Nev»daSt.M«rah«lltown,U. 


Instructors  for  Farm  Courses 


Guaranteed  Cultivators 

Orchardists  in  California  and  other  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions know  that  the  Planet  Jr  Orchard  and  Univer- 
sal Cultivator  does  more  and  better  work  than  any 
other  implement  in  orchard,  vineyard,  and  hop- 
yard.    Thousands  are  in  actual  use  today  giving 
bountiful  results.  


Planet  Jr.  N9  41 


is  strong,  substantial,  and  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed.  It 
has  low  wheels  enclosed  by  a  steel  frame,  with  steel  tongue. 
Carries  cultivator  teeth  sweeps,  hoes,  and  furrowers,  and 
s  equipped  with  side-hitch  and  fruit  and  tree  shield.  Adjust- 
able for  depth  and  width  of  cut.     Easily  handled. 

We  carry  stock  in  San  Francisco.  Agencies  In  all  principal  Pacific  Const 
a.    Write  for  name  of  nearest  agent.  aUo  newt*  -page  catalogue  of  all  1912  Planet  Jr 
plemenu,  Including  Orchard  Cultivators,  Beet  Cultivator*,  Uorae  Hoes,  Seeders,  and 
Wheel  Hoes.    Free  on  request.    Write  today 

S  L  Allen  &  Co  Boxl  106  D  Philadelphia  Pa 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 


A  plow  that  has  been  on  the  market  for  years 
without  a  change  In  Its  construction ;  a  plow 
that  was  so  well  built  at  the  start  that  no 
changes  have  been  necessary;  a  plow  that  has 
the  largest  sale  of  any  riding  plow  made ;  a 
plow  that  Is  so  simple  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order,  so  strong  that  It  lasts  a  lifetime — 
SUCH  IS  THE  SUCCESS 
It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  riding  plow ;  the  best  bitch, 
the  best  landing  device,  the  best  rolling  cut- 
ter, and  best  bottoms  ever  made.    It  has  but 
two  levers,   but  they  give  the  same  wide 
range  of  adjustments  as  plows  with  three  or 
four  levers.    The  Success  is  heavier,  it  has 
more  material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  there- 
fore  less    complicated,    than   others.  That 
Is  wuy  It  Is  simple,   strong  and  durable.     That  Is  why  we  call  it  The  Success. 

The  Success  is  a  medium-priced  plow  that  will  work  anywhere,  and  it  Is  backed  by  an 
unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-priced  plow  when  you  can  accomplish  the  same 
results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow T 

When  so  ordered,   we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,    which    are   broader    than    the  ordinary 

Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cultivators,  Potato  Diggers, 
Stalk  Cutters,  etc.,  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Catalog  0  76. 

PARLIN  &  ORNDORFF  CO.,  CANTON,  ILL. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Agents 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Free  Book  on  Home  Treatment 

of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  by  the  celebrated  Veterinary,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Daniels,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Address  LIVESTOCK  DEPART- 
MENT, 265  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


AGRICULTURAL  education  will 
be  made  an  important  section 
of  the  next  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  California,  plans  of 
which  are  now  being  formulated 
by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Rieber,  dean  of 
summer  sessions.  A  program  of 
lectures  and  classes,  with  a  teach- 
ing staff,  for  the  agricultural  divi- 
sion has  been  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Ernest  B.  Babcock, 
professor  of  agricultural  education, 
and  has  been  approved  by  Profes- 
sor Rieber.  It  is  the  first  course 
for  next  summer  so  far  announced. 

M.  A.  Bigelow,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy in  the  teachers'  college  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal instructor  in  the  course. 

There  will  be  four  other  instruct- 
ors, chosen  from  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  the  State 
University.  These  are  W.  G.  Hum- 
mel, instructor  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation; F.  H.  Bolster,  instructor  in 
horticulture  at  the  university  farm 
school;  Cyril  A.  Stebbins,  instruct- 
or in  agricultural  education,  and 
Miss  Katherine  D.  Jones,  assistant. 

The  courses  will  be  five.  In  the 
first,  nature  study,  the  instructors 
will  be  Professor  Bigelow  and  Pro- 
fessor Stebbins.  They  will  give 
daily  lectures,  with  demonstrations 
and  laboratory  practice  in  the  gen- 
eral nature  study  course.  In  the 
proseminar  Professor  Bigelow  will 
hold  round  table  conferences  for 
supervisors,    superintendents  and 


Mendocino  Apple  Show 


Mendocino  county  held  an  apple 
show  during  the  last  three  days  of 
November  and  though  it  was  not 
extensively  advertised  it  was  a 
show  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
It  was  held  at  Mendocino  City,  a 
prosperous  little  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  California,  and  reached 
only  by  water  or  a  long  stage  ride. 
There  were  no  car  lot  exhibits,  but 
the  fruit  shown  was  equal  to  that 
of  its  kind  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  show  was  of  a  local  character, 
but  it  forcibly  pointed  out  that  Men- 
docino county  can  produce  fruit 
of  the  first  quality,  and  that  with- 
out imagination. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  north- 
ern California  coast  counties  and  it 
is  the  prediction  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  conditions  that  this  ter- 
ritory will  in  a  few  years  be  among 
the  greatest  fruit  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 


Community  Animal  Breeding 


When  nnswering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


In  all  lines  of  agriculture  co-op- 
eration is  desirable,  but  in  no 
branch  is  community  co-operation 
of  more  importance  than  livestock 
breeding.  When  once  a  community 
is  found  suited  to  breeding  a  cer- 
tain breed  of  animals  much  can  be 
gained  by  organization  to  promote 
that  breed.  This  enables  farmers 
and  stockmen  of  limited  capital  to 
breed  animals,  when  without  organ- 
ization they  could  not  secure  the 
service  of  high-class  sires. 

Certain  countries  in  Europe  have 
become  famous  in  breeding  a  single 


teachers,  who  arc  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  agriculture 
and  nature  study. 

Professors  Bolster  and  Stebbins 
will  be  instructors  in  the  second 
course  of  subject,  that  of  school 
gardens.  Professor  Bolster  will 
conduct  "Gardens  and  Garden  Prac- 
tice," with  lectures,  for  prospect- 
ive teachers.  Professor  Stebbins 
will  conduct  a  training  course  in 
school  garden  supervision,  consist- 
ing of  daily  practice  in  manage- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  children's 
gardens  on  the  campus,  with  con- 
ference and  reports. 

Professor  Hummel  will  be  the  in- 
structor in  the  elementary  school 
agriculture  course  for  elementary 
school  teachers.  Farm  crops  and 
livestock  will  be  taught,  with  daily 
lectures  and  demonstrations. 

"High  School  Science  and  Agri- 
culture," the  fourth  subject,  will  be 
extensive.  Professor  Bigelow  will 
have  classes  three  times  a  week  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Biological  Sci- 
ences in  the  High  School."  There 
will  be  lectures,  discussions  and  re- 
ports. 

Professor  Hummel  will  conduct 
"The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the 
High  Schools,"  with  consideration 
of  organizations,  materials  and 
methods. 

Professor  Bolster  will  give  daily 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
"The  High  School  Course  in  Horti- 
culture." 


breed  of  animals  and  the  progress 
made  by  community  co-operation 
could  not  have  been  achieved  in 
any  other  way.  The  government, 
too,  has  in  many  instances  rendered 
valuable  assistance  which  of  course 
it  could  not  do  as  effectively  if  a 
number  of  breeds  had  been  kept. 
As  examples  we  may  cite  the  Ram- 
bouillet  sheep,  the  Percheron  and 
Belgian  horses. 

Community  breeding  greatly  sim- 
plifies marketing  high-class  ani- 
mals. When  it  is  known  that  de- 
sirable animals  may  be  found  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  country,  buy- 
ers do  not  hesitate  to  visit  that  sec- 
tion and  make  their  own  selections. 
It  is  expensive  to  travel  over  sev- 
eral states  and  visit  a  few  isolated 
localities  where  perhaps  there  are 
only  a  few  animals  in  each  locality 
to  see. 

When  the  community  is  organized 
to  promote  a  single  breed  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  advertise  this  breed. 
All  of  the  distant  fairs  may  be  visit- 
ed and  large  sales  advertised  and 
the  expense  borne  by  the  associa- 
tion. A  campaign  of  education  in 
animal  breeding  can  be  inaugurated 
and  much  information  disseminat- 
ed. These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  advantages  that  co-operative 
breeding  affords. 


Feed  whole  yellow  corn  freely  when 
the  nights  are  cold.  Don't  send  the 
birds  to  bed  hungry;  their  crops  should 
be  well  filled. 


There  Is  no  standstill  with  hens, 
they  are  either  on  the  gain  or  on  the 
decline.  We  work  to  get  her  in  a  lay- 
ing condition  and  the  supply  Increases. 
Often  the  egg  yield  drops  off,  then  we 
have  to  start  over  again.  Green  food 
and  meat  in  some  form  should  be  fed. 
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The  Berkshire  Hog  in  California 


By  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Cal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  has  been  the 
popular  hog  in  California  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  the  first  pure 
bred  hog  I  can  remember  was  a 
Berkshire  boar  on  my  father's 
ranch  where  he  still  lives. 

At  the  first  State  fairs  I  attended 
the  exhibitors  were  P.  H.  Murphy 
and  Andrew  Smith-  There  were 
several  other  breeders  in  a  small 
way,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  their 
stock.  Later  Thomas  Waite  of 
Perkins,  then  called  Brighton, 
started  a  small  herd  and  Sessions 
&  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  represented 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  with 
at  that  time  the  largest  herd  in  the 
State.  When  Andrew  Smith  died 
Model  Duke,  then  the  best  Berk- 
shire boar  in  the  world,  was  pur- 
chased by  N.  H.  Gentry  from  the 
estate  and  nearly  all  the  best  boars 
now  in  use,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
California,  are  descended  from 
him.  His  blood  is  in  all  of  the  Gen- 
try strains  of  sows.  Model  Duke 
was  a  very  large  boar,  long,  wide, 
deep  and  close  to  the  ground. 

Eor  several  years  after  1895  there 
was  not  much  activity  in  breeding 
Berkshires  or  other  pure  bred  stock 
until  1900,  when  new  life  got  into 
the  business  and  the  farmers  began 
to  look  for  better  breeding  stock. 
This  demand  has  gradually  increas- 
ed until  at  the  present  time  we  find 
nearly  all  farmers  using  pure  bred 
sires  and  inquiries  for  stock  of 
both  sexes  come  in  every  mail. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  I  received 
an  inquiry  for  prices  on  400  bred 
sows  and  some  boars  for  a  new 
hog  ranch  which  will  be  the  larg- 
est and  most  up-to-date  hog  ranch 
in  the  West. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
breeders  of  pure  bred  Berkshires 
are  located  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. At  our  last  State  Fair  four 
herds  out  of  seven  were  from  Sac- 
ramento and  Yolo  counties,  and 
these  got  most  of  the  prizes 

One  of  the  many  reasons  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Berkshire  is  the 
remarkable  pliability  of  constitu- 
tion. Shut  a  Berkshire  up  for  six 
months  and  turn  him  out  at  the  end 
of  that  time  and  he  will  immedi- 
ately get  busy,  no  matter  what  the 
conditons.  If  he  is  on  alfalfa,  in 
an  orchard,  among  the  acorns,  or 
in  the  stubble  field  he  seems  to 
know  what  he  is  there  for. 

Their  dispositions  are  unequal- 
led. The  boars  are  very  easy  to 
handle  and  very  seldom  get  cross 
even  when  brought  near  to  others 
in  the  show  ring. 

As  breeders  the  sows  are  as  pro- 
lific as  any  breed,  seldom  farrow- 
ing less  than  six  pigs  and  often  far- 
rowing from  twelve  to  seventeen. 
My  champion  sow,  Columbia  IV, 
has  farrowed  thirty-seven  pigs  in 
the  last  three  litters,  although  bred 
to  young  boars  for  two  of  the  lit- 
ters. Two  of  her  daughters  far- 
rowed twelve  and  another  sixteen. 
Nearly  all  of  my  gilts  farrow  seven, 
eight  and  nine.  They  have  the  size 
also.  The  boars  will  often  weigh 
close  to  1,000  pounds  and  600 
pound  sows  are  common.  At  our 
last  State  Fair  there  were  boars  less 
than  a  year  old  weighing  over  400 
pounds   and   sows   weighing  over 


300.  The  Berkshire  is  not  a  lard  hog 
but  furnishes  a  carcass  suitable 
to  make  the  best  of  hams  and 
bacon.  There  are  layers  of  fat  and 
lean  and  the  meat  is  firmer  than 
that  of  some  of  the  other  breeds 
and  they  dress  out  well.  They  are 
able  to  stand  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ship, but  will  bring  best  results  if 
they  have  a  good  place  to  sleep  as 
well  as  something  to  eat. 

Fashionably  bred  Berkshires  now 
have  short,  pug  noses.  I  like  short 
noses  but  do  not  like  to  sacrifice 
body  for  head.  A  good  head  and 
a  good  body  and  legs  will  bring  bet- 
ter results  than  a  fancy  head  and  an 
inferior  body  or  legs. 


Crops  Benefited  by  Nitrate 


Many  crops,  as  for  example,  those 
grown  for  early  spring  forage,  or 
for  hay  or  grain,  as  rye,  wheat, 
timothy,  orchard  and  other  grasses, 
are  unable  to  obtain  the  nitrogen 
from  soil  sources  early  enough  to 
permit  of  a  rapid  and  maximum 
development;  the  agencies  which 
promote  the  activities  which  cause 
a  change  of  organic  forms  of  ni- 
trogen are  dormant,  hence  an  ap- 
plication of  nitrogen  in  a  complete- 
ly soluble  and  immediately  avail- 
able form  supplies  the  plant  with 
what  it  needs  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  need,  and  great  gains  in 
yield  are  made.  In  the  culture  of 
early  market  garden  crops,  too,  or 
such  as  are  improved  in  quality, 
and  thus  increased  in  value,  by  vir- 
tue of  quickness  of  growth,  the  ni- 
trate is  of  the  greatest  service.  Such 
crops  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  turnips, 
beets  and  others,  in  order  to  be 
highly  profitable,  must  be  grown 
and  harvested  early,  as  anyone  can 
grow  them  in  their  regular  season. 
Their  growth  must  be  promoted  or 
forced  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
season  when  the  natural  agencies 
are  not  active  in  the  change  of  soil 
nitrogen  into  available  forms,  and 
the  plants  must,  therefore,  be  sup- 
plied artificially  with  the  active 
forms  of  nitrogen,  if  a  rapid  and 
continuous  growth  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Their  edible  quality  is  de- 
pendent, to  a  marked  degree,  upon 
this  rapidity  of  development;  hence 
a  supply  of  plant  food  in  reason- 
able excess  of  ordinary  demands  is 
essential,  in  order  that  unfavorable 
conditions  of  season  may,  in  part 
at  least,  be  overcome. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  nitrate  of 
soda  is  frequently  used  after  the 
seed  has  germinated  and  the  crop 
made  a  partial  growth,  this  method 
of  use  is  referred  to  as  'top-dress- 
ing"— that  is,  broadcasting  over  the 
entire  surface,  or,  in  the  case  of 
hoed  crops,  alongside  the  row.  This 
form  of  nitrogen  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  method  of  appli- 
cation, since  it  is  so  completely 
soluble  that  but  a  slight  amount  of 
moisture  is  necessary  in  order  to 
distribute  it  throughout  the  soil, 
and,  because  of  its  ready  availabil- 
ity, it  is  used  by  the  plant  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  contact  with  its  roots. 
It  is  the  only  form  that  possesses 
both  these  characteristics,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  particularly  recom- 
mended for  those  crops  which  need 
an  early  and  abundant  supply  of 
nitrogen. 
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The  popularity  of  Pioneer  Rooflngr  is  due  to  its  wearing  qualities.  We 
want  to  go  on  record  right  here  and  now  with  the  positive  assertion 
that  a  "Pioneer  Roof"  will  outlast  two  ordinary  roofs.  The  first  cost  is 
little  if  any  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay  for  roofing  of  inferior 
quality.  And  once  a  "Pioneer  Roof"  is  on,  there  is  no  further  cost.  It 
requires  no  paint  or  repairs. 

Pioneer  Roofing  Is  made  in  several  weights;  suitable  for 
residences,  hotels,  outhouses,  business  blocks;  anywhere 
that  a  sunproof,  rainproof  roof  is  required.  Comes  in 
handy  rolls.  Easy  to  lay.  No  special  tools  needed.  Every- 
thing necessary  will  be  found  in  the  center  of  each  roll, 
for  which  there  Is  no  extra  charge. 

FREE   BOOKLET  AND  SAMPLES 

The  manufacturers  of  Pioneer  Roofing  have  published 
a  32-page  booklet,  which  is  effectively  illustrated.  The 
booklet  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  tells  how 
to  lay  roofing — and  what  weight  or  thickness  of  roofing 
is  best  suited  to  the  various  kinds  of  buildings.  The 
booklet  and  samples  of  roofing  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.     Address   Dept.  16. 


PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247=251  South  Los  Angeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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WHY  you  should  have 


A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — les>s  loss  of  weight 
and  food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities — "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Ex- 
pense of  operating  is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full 
particulars,  write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  matter  this  season, 
as  it  will  prove  a  money  maker  for  you. 

The  California  Likfresh  Company 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  SELLING  AGENTS 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

References — Wellman  Robbins  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


AMERICA'S  LEADING 
HORSE  IMPORTERS 


Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for  12  prizes  at  the 
recent  California  State  Fair,  winning  eight  prizes,  while  the  stallions  of 
all  our  competitors  combined  won  but  four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another  exhibit  of  ours 
won  every  highest  prize  and  both  championships. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions 
have  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


When  anmverlnic  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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KEEP  YOUR  HORSES 
IN  THE  FIELD  - 
NOT  ON  THE  ROAD 

It  frequently  happens  that  feed-crops  must  be  harvested  just  when 
fruit  must  be  hauled  to  transportation  stations.  Both  cannot  be  done 
at  once,  with  one  team.  Either  the  fruit  crop  or  some  other  crop 
must  suffer  from  neglect. 

Another  thing:  Field  horses  are  often  ruined  by  road  work. 
Keep  your  horses  in  the  field.    Invest  in  an 

International  Auto  Wagon 

You  will  be  able  to  go  three  times  as  fast,  making  three  trips  in  the 
same  time  in  which  you  formerly  made  one,  catchingearly  trains  or  boats. 
Your  quick-spoiling  fruit  won't  be  delayed  between  orchard  and  market. 
When  you  have  two  or  three  markets,  the  best  is  never  too  far  to  reach 
with  the  International.  If  you  are  too  busy  in  the  field,  your  wife  oryour 

boy  or  girl  can  drive  the  International 
to  town.    Whenever  desired, 
ihe  International  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  pleasure  vehi- 
cle by  adding  a  rear  seat 
and  top.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  ways  in 
which  an  Interna- 
tional Auto  Wagon 
is  making  and  sav- 
ing money  for  its 
owners.  Let  us  mail 
you  facts.  See  local 
I  H  C  dealer  for  cat- 
alogue and  informa- 
ion  ycu  want, or, write 
nearest  branch  house.  ' 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES: 
Denser,   Col.;    Helena,  Mont.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Sail  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

( 1  ncorporated  ) 
}|2  Harivhicr  blug .      Ihicago  USA 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed 
by  leading  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.   Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  W1NDELEK 
144-154   Berry   St.,   San  Francisco 


Functions  of  the  Inspector 


Order  Mail 

Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  AND  BOYS 

Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos 
Spring  Suits  Now  In 
School  Suits  for  the  Boy 
Underwear  and  Furnishings 
Shoes — Hats — Trunks — Bags 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 
Send  for  Particulars — Address  Mail  Order  Department 

HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  answering  advertisement*  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


EVER  SINCE  the  office  of  County 
Horticultural  Commissi  oner 
was  created  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  State  these  officials  have 
in  a  measure  occupied  positions  of 
rather  strained  relations  with  the 
nurserymen.  This  condition,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  relationship 
of  one  to  the  other  and  this  was 
made  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
A.  R.  Galloway  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  State  Fruit  Growers, 
held  at  Santa  Rosa.  Mr.  Galloway 
said  in  part: 

"For  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  our  duties  as  Horticultural 
Commissioners  bring  us  in  more  or 
less  direct  relationship  with  the 
nurserymen,  not  only  of  our  re- 
spective counties,  but  with  those  of 
other  counties,  states  and  coun- 
tries. 

"It  is  well  that  we  consider  care- 
fully these  relations  in  order  that 
we  may  perform  our  duties  and  dis- 
charge our  obligations  in  a  just  and 
equitable  manner  to  all  concerned. 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the 
nurseryman  in  the  promotion  of 
horticultural  interests.  One  of  the 
first  and  most  important  requisites 
in  starting  an  orchard  is  the  proper 
nursery  stock  to  plant,  which  the 
nurseryman  is  depended  on  to  sup- 
ply. It  would  be  impractical  and 
entirely  out  of  the  question  for  each 
fruit  grower  to  undertake  to  pro- 
duce his  own  nursery  stock.  Com- 
paratively few  fruit  men  are  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  all  lines  of  nur- 
sery work  to  make  a  success  of  the 
business,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  soil  and  the  favorable  condi- 
tions required  for  the  best  tree  de- 
velopment. The  nursery  and  the 
nurseryman  sustains  about  the  same 
important  relation  to  horticulture, 
in  the  promotion  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  plant  life,  that  the 
home  and  nurse  does  in  the  nurtur- 
ing, fostering  and  training  of  in- 
fant life  in  the  development  of  the 
human  plant. 

"It  is  demanded  of  the  nursery- 
man that  he  furnish  clean,  healthy 
and  thrifty  trees,  which  are  true  to 
name,  and  free  from  all  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases.  The  nursery- 
man to  do  this  must  be  skilled  in 
his  business.  He  must  know  his 
soil  and  how  to  bring  the  plant  to 
a  perfect  growth  when  ready  for 
the  orchard  of  the  fruit  grower  or 
for  the  garden  of  the  ornamental 
grounds. 

"There  is  a  difference  of  under- 
standing among  the  county  com- 
missioners of  the  State  as  to  just 
what  arc  the  nature  of  the  duties 
of  the  commissioners.  In  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  meetings  of  com- 
missioners some  have  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  commissioners  are 
the  administrators  of  the  horticul- 
tural and  quarantine  laws — the  po- 
sition being  that  of  tree  policemen. 
Others  hold  that  the  commissioners 
are  horticultural  teachers  and  ad- 
visors, the  duties  being  educational 
in  nature.  While  the  duties  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  appear  to  favor  the 
lirst  positon  most,  it  seems  that  the 
second  is  also  clearly  implied  so 
that  both  are  included. 

The  State  law  gives  the  commis- 
sioners full  control  over  imported 


stock,  affording  the  State  growers 
protection  from  the  danger  of  in- 
troducing new  pests  from  other 
countries  or  infested  nursery  stock 
which  is  subject  to  inspection.  The 
county  ordinances  generally  give 
the  county  commissioners  absolute 
control  over  all  nursery  stock  of 
every  kind  that  may  be  shipped  in 
from  other  countries  or  states. 

Most  counties  provide  by  ordi- 
nance for  the  inspection  of  all  nur- 
sery stock  and  the  State  by  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  inspect  the  prem- 
ises, orchards  or  nursery  and 
should  he  find  any  infectious  plant 
disease  or  injurious  pests  he  is 
required  to  eradicate  the  disease  in 
any  effective  manner  and  to  destroy 
the  infected  plants  or  trees.  A 
study  of  the  ordinances  and  laws 
makes  it  obvious  that  the  duty  of 
the  commissioner  is  to  protect  the 
growers  and  to  promote  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  his  county.  The 
commissioner  is  to  stand  between 
the  nurseryman  and  the  grower. 
The  nurserymen  of  the  county  have 
the  same  claims  on  the  county  com- 
missioner that  the  grower  has.  The 
local  nurserymen  in  common  with 
the  growers  of  the  county  are  in- 
terested in  preventing  the  introduc- 
duction  of  more  pests  through  in- 
fested stock.  It  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  most  commissioners  that 
nursery  stock  which  is  distributed, 
especially  that  which  goes  into 
other  counties,  averages  much 
cleaner  and  healthier  than  it  does 
when  there  is  no  inspection  service 
at  its  destination. 

"The  more  careful  and  painstak- 
ing the  nurseryman  the  more  likely- 
he  is  to  favor  a  rigid  inspection 
service  and  heartily  co-operate  with 
the  county  commissioners  in  their 
efforts  to  enforce  the  horticultural 
and  quarantine  laws." 


Interested  in  California 


The  third  great  annual  Land  and 
Irrigation  Show  closed  recently  at 
Chicago.  More  than  200,000  per- 
sons passed  through  the  gates  of 
the  Exposition,  totally  eclipsing 
all  former  records  of  attendance. 
Of  these  over  150,000 — or  75  per 
cent — were  interested  auditors  in 
the  lecture  halls  maintained  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  lines, 
where  they  were  entertained  with 
descriptions,  moving  pictures  and 
stereoptican  views  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory covered  by  these  lines.  "Cali- 
fornia" elicited  more  interest,  in- 
quiry and  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  section,  though  liberal  time 
was  devoted  to  Nevada,  Utah,  Colo- 
rado, Washington,  Oregon,  Texas, 
and  other  western  states.  Fifty-five 
thousand  visitors  passed  through 
the  turnstiles  on  "California  Day" 
at  the  Land  Show.  Once  inside  they 
were  presented  with  liberal  sam- 
ples of  California  products— fruits, 
berries,  wines,  nuts,  raisins,  etc. — 
together  with  many  pieces  of  at- 
tractive literature  describing  the 
Golden  State. 


Get  your  seed  oats  and  wheat  and  be 
ready  to  sow  when  the  weather  and 
season  are  favorable.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  get  the  best  seeds  that  can 

lie  obtained. 
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The  Water  Supply  Problem 


THE  problem  of  water  supply  is 
an  important  one  where  water 
is  needed  for  irrigation  as  well  as 
for  all  other  farm  and  household 
purposes.  The  ideal  solution  of 
this  problem  is  found  in  the  hy- 
draulic ram,  which  operates  con- 
tinuously and  automatically  without 
cost  for  either  power  or  attendants. 

Land  lying  above  ditches  and 
streams  is  practically  valueless 
without  water,  while  the  cost  of  ir- 
rigating by  steam  or  gasoline  power 
is  prohibitive.  Rife  rams  are  highly 
successful  for  this  purpose  and 
make  it  possible  to  irrigate  from 
1  to  100  or  more  acres  without 
cost  for  operation-  These  rams 
have  been  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  supplying  water  to  farms 
and  country  residences,  for  which 
they  are  particularly  adapted.  With 
a  two  or  more  feet  fall  water  may 
be  elevated  thirty  feet  for  each  foot 
of  fall  used,  so  that  it  can  be 
pumped  any  distance,  from  a  spring 
or  stream  to  nearly  every  counutry 
residence  and  farm. 

The  illustration  shows  the  ram 
and  its  connections  in  detail.  When 
overhead  tanks  and  towers  are  ob- 
jectionable, Rife  rams  will  deliver 
into  pneumatic  tanks  and  automat- 
ically supply  sufficient  air  to  main- 


Depth  of  Root  Penetration 


Much  misapprehension  exists 
among  agriculturists  regarding  the 
depth  to  which  roots  penetrate  the 
soil.  It  is  a  general  belief  that  the 
roots  of  cultivated  crops  do  not 
reach  to  a  greater  depth  than  one  or 
two  feet. 

Corn  roots  have  been  found  to 
penetrate  four  feet  deep  and  to  fully 
occupy  the  soil  to  that  depth.  On 
drier  and  deeper  soils  they  went  as 
deep  as  8  feet.  Roots  of  small 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley penetrated  the  soil  from  4  to  8 
feet  and  even  10  feet  in  depth.  Pe- 
rennial grasses  have  been  found  to 
go  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  the  first  year 
and  5  1-2  feet  the  next  year  and  they 
probably  go  considerably  deeper 
during  succeeding  years.  Other 
crops  have  gone  to  the  following 
depths:  Potatoes,  3  feet;  sugar  beets, 
4  feet;  alfalfa,  30-50  feet.  The  buf- 
falo berry  penetrated  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  50  feet  in  Nebraska.  In 
California:  grape  vines  went  down 
22  feet;  figwort,  more  than  10  feet; 
goose  foot,  11  feet;  apH  hop  plant, 
8  to  10  feet. 

Most  of  the  above  results  were  ob- 


tain an  air  cushion  in  both  ram  and 
pneumatic  tank. 

Where  a  large  quantity  of  water 
is  to  be  pumped,  the  Rife  ram  is 
equally  suitable  because  its  im- 
proved construction  adapts  it  for 
town  water  works,  railroad  tanks 
and  irrigation  purposes.  Over 
forty  of  the  prominent  railroads 
use  these  machines  and  thus  do 
away  with  a  steam  plant  and  at- 
tendant pump  at  isolated  points. 

Many  small  towns  and  institu- 
tions find  the  cost  of  pumping 
water  by  steam  or  gasoline  prohibi- 
tory, absorbing  all  the  income.  A 
case  in  point.  A  town  which  was 
paying  $25  daily  for  fuel,  pump 
men,  repairs,  etc.,  installed  Rife 
rams  which  pump  000,000  gallons 
daily  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents 
per  day  for  operation. 

The  success  of  the  Rife  machines 
is  due  to  their  high  economy  and 
efficiency  which  has  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  over  8,000  to  date. 

The  Rife  Engine  Company 
guarantees  an  efficiency  of  60  to  90 . 
per  cent  and  will  furnish  drawings 
and  estimates  free,  upon  receipt  of 
data  of  water  supply,  fall,  elevation, 
and  requirements  sent  to  their  of- 
fice, 2481  Trinity  building,  New 
York. 


tained  in  humid  or  sub-humid  re- 
gions. Soils  and  climate  differ  in 
such  a  way  as  to  favor  a  somewhat 
deeper  root  penetration  in  arid  re- 
gions, hence  it  is  natural  to  expect 
to  find  roots  at  even  greater  depths 
than  the  above. 

The  conditions  which  encourage 
deeper  rooting  are  drainage,  limited 
supply  of  moisture  and  a  soil  por- 
ous and  fertile  to  a  great  depth. 
Deep  rooted  plants  are  much  more 
drouth  resistant,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  draw  on  the  lower  water 
supply  during  periods  of  drouth. 
They  also  have  a  larger  feeding  area 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  not 
depleted  so  quickly. 

Heavy  irrigation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  deficiency  of  moisture  later, 
is  a  bad  thing,  because  it  encourages 
surface  rooting,  which  means  that 
the  plants  are  going  to  suffer  later 
for  want  of  moisture  on  account  of 
their  inability  to  draw  on  the  sup- 
ply in  the  lower  subsoil. — D.  W. 
FREAR. 


30  Days 
Free  Trial 

Guaranteed 
For 
5  Years 


2  H.  P. 
4  H.  P. 


$100.00 
$150.00 


We  will  guarantee  to  sell  you  an  en- 
gine cheaper  than  you  can  buy  any 
Eastern  built  engine  of  same  horse- 
power and  quality  for  when  freight  is 
added. 


We  want  you  to  know 
how  good  our  engines  are 
and  will  make  you  this 
offer.  Use  one  of  our  en- 
gines for  thirty  days,  give 
it  all  kinds  of  heavy  and 
exacting  work, — pump  water,  saw  wood,  run  machinery  or  any  other  work 
you  may  have  for  it  to  do  and  then,  if  it  does  not  give  you  entire  satis- 
faction or  if  you  do  not  consider  it  a  bargain  at  the  price,  send  it  back 
and  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

We  have  been  building  engines  in  Los  Angeles  for  over  20  years  and 
have  established  a  record  for  fair  dealing  which  it  is  our  purpose  to 
maintain  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

SAVE  FREIGHT. 

Our  engines  are  built  right  here  in  Los  Angeles  in  oui  own  big  factory 
and  all  the  freight  you  have  to  pay  is  from  Los  Angeles  to  your  railway 
station.  If  you  buy  an  engine  from  an  Eastern  concern  you  will  have  to 
pay  $20  to  $500  freight  on  your  engine  and  wait  four  or  five  weeks  to  get 
it.  Buy  from  us  and  you  will  have  your  engine  in  a  few  days  at  practic- 
ally no  cost  of  freight.  If  you  want  repairs  at  any  time  you  can  get 
them  quickly  from  us  and  your  engine  need  not  be  shut  down  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  as  is  the  case  in  buying  an  engine  from  the  East. 

We  build  engines — deep  well  cylin  ders  and  jacks — 2  h.  p.  to  50  h.  p. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Stearns  Gas  Engine  Works 

1024  N.  MAIN  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  manure  spreader  is  a  profit 
collector. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION 


Standard  Gas  Engines 


BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE 

COMPARE 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 

GUARANTEES 
FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 


WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH   EVEHY     ENGINE.      SEND     US  YOUR 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM 


10    CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Latest  Fashions 


8708 — A  smart-looking  suit  for  the 
boy.  A  simply  made  and  neat  suit  is 
here  shown;  it  is  a  good  design  for 
general  hard. service.  The  long  blouse 
fits  smoothly  over  the  shoulders,  and  is 
finished  with  a  flat  collar  trimming,  and 
a  standing  collar  that  may  be  omitted. 
The  knickerbockers  are  of  the  type  pro- 
vided for  suits  of  this  character.  Gala- 
tea, chambrey,  gingham,  percale,  serge 
or  flannel  may  be  used.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  In  3  sizes;  2,  4,  6  years.  It  requires 
2%  yards  of  36  inch  material  for  the 
4-year  size.  A  pattern  of  this  illustra- 
tion mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  In  silver  or  stamps. 

9102 — A  pleasing  shirt  waist  style, 
Ladies'  yoke  shirt  waist.  In  planning 
new  clothes  for  the  season  it  is  well  to 
include  a  good  shirt  waist.  The  model 
here  shown  will  be  found  comfortable 
and  desirable.  The  shaped  front  yoke 
holds  the  fullness  of  the  fronts,  making 
the  model  especially  desirable  for  slen- 
der figures.  The  added  back  yoke  may 
be  omitted.  The  sleeve  is  the  regular 
shirt  model,  finished  with  a  straight 
cuff.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  6  sizes:  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. It  requires  2%  yards  of  36-ineh 
material  for  the  36-inch  size.  A  pat- 
tern of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver 
or  stamps. 

9119 — A  New  Skirt.  Ladles-  Four 
Gore  Skirt  with  Plaited  Insert.  A  very 
pretty  model  Is  here  portrayed  that 
lends  Itself  readily  to  all  dress  mate- 
rials. The  Insert  may  be  of  contrasting 
material.  The  back  shows  the  popular 
box  plait  panel,  with  plaited  extensions 


below  the  tuck  seam  finish.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  In  0  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28  and 
30  inches  waist  measure.  It  requires 
iVt  yards  of  36  inch  material  for  the 
•'4-inch  size.  A  pattern  of  this  illustra- 
tion mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  10c  in  silver  or  stamps. 

8924  a  Neat  Work  Apron.  No  wom- 
an can  have  too  many  of  these  useful 
work  aprons  that  cover  .the  whole 
dress.  The  usual  apron  materials,  such 
as  percale,  linen,  gingham,  cambric  and 
Holland  are  all  suitable  for  the  mak- 
ing The  front  is  in  I'rincess  effect  and 
the  side  bretelles  over  the  shoulders 
are  always  becoming.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  In  3  sizes:  small,  medium  and  large. 
The  medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  A  pattern  of  this 
illustration  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  10c  in  silver  or  stamps. 

9116 — An  Attractive  Frock  for  the 
growing  girl.  Girl  s  dress  with  shield, 
and  with  fronts  in  surplus  style.  Plaid 
woolen  in  pretty  green  and  brown  tones 
was  used  for  this  model.  The  waist 
fronts  are  slightly  crossed  in  surplus 
style  and  finished  with  broad  revers 
that  form  a  wide  collar  over  the  back. 
The  waist  is  arranged  over  a  separate 
shield.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  4  sizes. 
8  10  12  and  14  years.  It  requires  4% 
yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  8-year 
size  A  pattern  of  this  Illustration 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c 
in  silver  or  stamps. 

9101— A  Comfortable  School  or  Lv- 
erv  Day"  Dress.  Girl  s  Russian  Dress, 
with  Plaited  Skirt,  attached  to  an  un- 
derwaist.  with  high  or  low  neck  edge. 
Plaid  woolen  was  employed  in  the  malt- 
ing of  this  neat  model,  with  trimming 
of  plain  material.  The  design  Is  es- 
pecially nice  for  the  growing  girl  and 
will  lend  Itself  admirably  to  any  of  the 
season  s  dress  goods,  either  of  one  ma- 
terial or  in  combinations.  The  pattern 
of  this  Illustration  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  10c  in  sliver  or 

St90t>£-A  Model  for  "Every  Day"  or 
•  Dress"  Occasions.  Ladies  One  or  Two 
Piece  House  Dress,  in  high  or  normal 
waistline  and  with  or  without  trim- 
ming. This  design  may  be  developed  as 
a  simple  comfortable  house  or  home 
dress,  that  may  by  the  addiUon  of  the 
panel  trimming,  be  trawformed  Into  a 
more  dressy  gown  for  dlnner  ^BltlnK 
etc  The  panel  is  cut  low  over  tne 
front  and  the  waist  underneath  may  be 
cut  to  correspond,  for  square  neck 
nneninc  The  skirt  is  made  with  a 
Pay  back  and  a  center  front  seam. 
The  pattern  is  cut  In  6  sizes:  34  36  38 
40  4  2  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  It 
requires  8  yards  of  36  inch  material  for 
the  36  Inch  size  with  panel, ,  and  6  yards 
without  panel.  A  pattern  of  this  illus- 
tration mailed  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  10c  in  silver  or  stamps. 

9110-9111— A  stylish  Coat  Suit  This 
model  is  composed  of  Ladies  Coat  at- 
tern  9110.  and  Ladies  Skirt  Pattern 
9U1.  Double  faced  suiting  was  used 
for  this  suit,  in  gray  ■»J^»«J 
mlng  being  of  gray.  The ^W,5J*"CSS 
K,sa%hebOXdeePpanllointead^olTahr  w^fn 
Shaped  revers  fronts.  The  coat  pat- 
tern Is  cut  in  5  sizes:  34.  36   18, 40  ana 

S  measure.  It  requires  6  yards  of 
4  4-Inch  material  for  the  entire  suit. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  iiep 
-rite  patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
in  silver  or  stamps. 

8833— Ladies'  Dressing  Sack.  Tills  at 
tractive  model  may  be  BWjde  ot  el ba- 
tross,  henrietta,  challie  fiannel  silk  or 
lawn  It  has  deep  plaits  o\er  tne 
shoulders,  and  a  cSat  closing  In  front 
The  sleeve  may  be  finished  in  tun  or 
t'hree-quarter  length  The  pattern  is 
cut   in   6   sizes:   32,   34,   36  «»•  , !? 

inches  bust  measure  It  requires  z* 
yards  of  44  inch  material  for  this  it 

'n90«l8.-Shlrt  Waist  Suit  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women.  Blue  serge  with  a 
fine  hairline  stripe  of  white  was  used 
for  this  model,  which  consists  of  a 
plain  shirt  waist  and  a  gored  skirt, 
that  may  be  finished  with  high  or  regu- 
lation waistline.  The  body  of  the  waist 
is  cut  in  one  with  the  sleeve.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  5  sizes:  14  15.  16  1 .7  and 
18  years.  It  requires  6%  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  15-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  sil- 
ver or  stamps. 

9048-9003  —  Ladies"  Afternnon  or 
Home  Dress.  For  a  combination  of  ma- 
terials an  over  blouse  of  this  kind  is 
very  desirable.  The  underwalst  could 
be  of  net.  lace  or  silk,  with  the  body 
and  skirt  of  the  dress,  of  silk,  cloth  or 
velvet.  As  here  shown  dotted  chiffon 
in  blue  and  black  was  used  over  blue 
taffetas,  with  figured  net  for  the  under- 
waist.  The  free  edges  of  the  blouse 
were  piped  with  satin.  The  waist  pat- 
tern 9003  Is  cut  in  5  sizes:  34,36,38,40 
and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt 
pattern  9048  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  22.  24,  26, 
28  and  30  Inches  waist  measure.  It 
requires  1%  yard  of  27  inch  material 
for  the  underwalst,  and  5V4  yards  of 


44-inch  material  for  skirt  and  over- 
blouse  for  the  36-Inch  size. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
In  silver  or  stamps. 

8912. — Girls'  One  Piece  Jumper  Dress 
with  Guimpe.  With  lace,  net  embroi- 
dery or  tucking  for  the  guimpe,  and 
dotted  dimity  for  the  "Jumper."  this 
design  will  make  a  pretty  dress.  Other 
wash  fabrics,  silk  or  cloth  are  equally 
desirable.  The  dress  closed  at  the  side, 
and  the  upper  part  is  cut  in  fancy 
shape,  displaying  the  guimpe  under- 
neath. The  pattern  Is  cut  in  4  sizes: 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  It  requires  for 
the  dress,  3  yards  of  36-lnch  material 
and  for  the  guimpe,  1%  yard  of  27- 
Inch  material  for  the  10-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

9O08. — Bath  Robe  for  Men  and  Boys. 
This  garment  is  easily  made  and  most 
comfortable.  It  Is  fitted  by  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams,  and  has  straps 
of  the  material  stitched  to  the  under- 
arm seam,  through  which  a  belt  or  fan- 
cy cord  may  be  passed.  The  neck  edge 
may  be  finished  with  a  deep  or  a  roll- 
ing collar,  both  of  which  are  furnished 
in  the  pattern.  Blanketing,  eiderdown, 
flannel,  flannellette,  Turkish  toweling 
are  all  suitable  for  this  model.  It  Is 
cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  breast  measure  for  men,  and 
In  7  sizes:  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  years 
for  boys.  The  14  year  size  will  require 
6V4  yards  of  27-inch  material.  The 
38-inch  size  requires  1%  yards. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  In  sil- 
ver or  stamps. 

9043. — Ladles'  Coat  In  26-inch  length, 
with  Two-Seam  Sleeve  and  Three-Plece 
Collar.  (In  straight  or  cutaway  clos- 
ing.) The  collar  Is  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  this  model,  which  Is  becoming 
to  most  figures.  The  closing  may  be 
arranged  as  Illustrated  or  In  "cut 
away"  style.  The  garment  Is  seml-flt- 
tlng.  The  pattern  Is  cut  In  6  sizes: 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  It  requires  5  yards  of  27- 
inch  material  for  the  36-lnch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  In 
silver  or  stamps. 

9059. — Girls'  One  Piece  Seamless 
Apron,  with  or  without  Pockets.  Ging- 
ham, lawn,  cambric,  or  similar  fabrics 
may  be  used  for  this  model,  which  Is 
simple  In  construction,  comfortable  and 
convenient.  The  apron  is  slipped  over 
the  head  when  worn,  and  the  free  edges 
under  the  arms  are  held  together  by 
straps.  The  pattern  Is  cut  In  4  sizes: 
4,  6,  8,  and  10  years.  It  requires  1% 
yards  of  24-inch  material  for  the  6-year 
size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  In  sil- 
ver or  stamps. 

8864  A  Girl's  Dress  with  Side  Clos- 
ing. Prunella  in  a  pretty  shade  of 
red.  with  clack  satin  bands,  will  make 
up  this  design  most  effectively.  For 
dressy  wear,  poplin,  cashmere,  velvet 
or  silk  would  be  appropriate;  linen, 
lawn  and  other  wash  fabrics  are  like- 
wise suitable.  The  frontB  are  full  be- 
low the  round  yoke,  and  at  the  waist- 
line the  fulness  in  front  and  back  is 
gathered  beneath  the  belt.  The  skirt 
falls  In  graceful  plaits.  The  closing  Is 
at  the  side.  The  pattern  is  cut  In  5 
sizes:  6.  8,  10.  12,  14  years.  It  requires 
3%  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
10-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  sil- 
ver or  stamps. 


Creamery  Wanted 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a 
creamery  in  the  lower  Yellowstone 
valley  in  Montana.  On  the  west 
bank  of  the  Yellowstone  river  be- 
tween the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  railroads,  the  gov- 
ernment has  practically  completed 
an  irrigation  system  to  cover  66,000 
acres  of  exceedingly  fertile  land. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  un- 
der the  lower  Yellowstone  project 
is  in  Montana,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  lands  lie  in  North  Dakota. 
It  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  65 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide  in  its 
widest  part,  and  has  an  elevation 
of  about  1900  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  climate  is  typical  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Great  Plains 
region,  being  semi-arid,  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  15  inches.  This 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
grass  grow  on  the  ranges,  but  in- 


f  9102 


9JJ? 


sufficient  to  insure  good  crops  of 
the  small  grains  and  vegetables 
grown  in  this  region. 

The  project  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
grazing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Stock  raising  has  been  carried  on 
in  this  district  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  a  good  forage  crop  for  win- 
ter feed  will  make  this  industry  a 
very  profitable  one.  Alfalfa,  the 
great  forage  crop  of  the  west,  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  this  section.  It  yields 
five  tons  to  the  acre  in  three  cut- 
tings, and  brings  from  $5  per  ton 
upward.  The  winter  feeding  and 
fattening  of  stock  for  market  will 
always  furnish  a  good  market  for 
the  hay  that  can  be  grown  on  the 
project.  The  farmers  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  feed  a  portion  of 
their  crop  at  least  right  on  the 
farm,  as  the  dairy  products  do  not 
supply   the   local  demands. 
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Three  "Ss"  for  Housekeepers 


By  Virginia  Kiattey 


FROM  OUR  grandmother's  days 
until  now  one  of  the  common- 
est of  feminine  laments  has  been 
"I  have  so  many  things  to  do  I 
don't  know  which  to  take  hold  of 
next."  It  is  not  meant  as  a  confes- 
sion of  inefficiency.  Yet  it  is  that 
— a  proof,  if  the  complaint  be  true, 
that  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
day  and  of  life  is  more  than  the 
plaintiff's  intellect  can  manage.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  hands  which 
are  to  bear  her  from  task  to  task. 
It  may  not  be  her  fault  if  the  duties 
appointed  (always  that!  there  is  no 
such  word  as  "happen") — if  the 
duties  appointed  to  her  have  been 
knocked  by  circumstances  "into 
pi,"  opposing  her  as  a  heteroge- 
neous heap,  instead  of  in  orderly 
lines.  It  is  her  fault,  and  a  serious 
fault,  if  she  can  not  discern  the 
relative  importance  of  what  must 
be  done. 

Have  a  definite  system  for  your 
work,  study  out  a  daily  program, 
covering  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
necessary  routine  work  of  cooking, 
dishwashing,  sweeping,  dusting, 
setting  rooms  in  order,  sewing, 
mending,  darning,  etc.,  and  do  not 
omit,  as  really  necessary  to  your 
mental  and  physical  welfare  a  cer- 
tain time  each  day,  if  no  more,  than 
an  hour  for  rest  and  recreation.  Do 
not  underestimate  the  value  of  your 
profession — the  greatest  in  the 
world,  the  most  absolutely  import- 
ant, that  of  home  making.  Study 
to  make  system  take  the  place  of 
slavery.  Your  work  will  seem  light- 
er after  even  an  hour's  rest.  If  it 
were  possible  we  should  like  to 
see  each  and  every  houskeeper's 
two  weeks  vacation  planned  and 
looked  forward  to  just  as  the  of- 
fice woman's  is.  If  a  part  of  this 
vacation  could  be  spent  in  looking 
over  and  planning  home  conve- 
niences and  easier  and  more  syste- 
matic housekeeping  methods  the 
time  would  be  both  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent.  No  outsider  can 
make  a  plan  to  fit  each  individual 
housekeeper's  daily  work  but  a  few 
sugestions  may  help  towards  at- 
taining the  golden  Three  "Ss." 

Have  a  plan  for  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  each  day's  pro- 
gram beginning  with  the  hour  of 
rising.  This  may  be  6  o'clock,  7 
o'clock  or  some  intermediate  time. 
Divide  your  day  according  to 
known  duties  from  this  hour  until 
the  hour  of  retiring,  never  forget- 
ting the  hour  or  hours  which  are 
to  be  given  to  your  own  rest  or  re- 
creation. This  hour  may  be  given 
to  reading,  or  study,  or  outdoor  di- 
version, or  a  little  nap.  Many  nerv- 
ous, broken-down  women  owe  their 
ill  health  to  their  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  essentials  and 
the  non-essentials  of  household 
tasks. 

Your  management  for  the  week's 
work  must  be  elastic  enough  to  per- 
mit of  changing  when  occasion  re- 
quires. Don't  wash  on  a  rainy  Mon- 
day just  because  that  is  your  regu- 
lar wash  day. 

Arrange  your  work  so  that  all  the 
heavy  tasks,  such  as  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  sweeping  are  done  in  the 
morning,  leaving  the  afternoon  for 
sewing,  mending  and  recreation  or 


rest.  If  this  necessitates  early  ris- 
ing and  you  feel  you  are  losing 
sleep,  take  a  short  nap  after  the 
dinner  dishes  are  washed.  It  is 
far  better  to  work  hard  while  you 
are  at  it,  then  get  through  and  rest, 
than  to  drag  your  work  through  the 
whole  day  and  finish  by  lamp  light. 

Have  a  definite,  convenient  place 
for  every  kitchen  utensil,  broom, 
brush,  and  dustpan,  and  every  other 
article  needed  in  housework.  See 
that  everything  is  put  back  in  its 
proper  place  after  use. 

A  woman  who  has  done  her  own 
work  for  twenty  years,  and  is  still 
fresh  and  youthful,  takes  as  her 
household  motto,  "Make  your  head 
save  your  heels."  She  cuts  down 
the  number  of  trips  between  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  or  kitchen  and 
cellar,  by  carrying  something  com- 
ing and  going.  Instead  of  climbing 
the  stairs  every  time  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  taken  up,  she  waits  un- 
til there  are  three  or  four  things  to 
be  taken  at  once. 

Finish  one  piece  of  work  before 
you  begin  another,  and  remember 
that  the  good  housekeeper  always 
keeps  ahead  of  her  work.  She  nev- 
er lets  her  work  get  ahead  of  her. 

For  each  day  of  the  week  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  daily  routine  of 
cooking,  dishwashing  and  cleaning 
there  will  be  a  special  work. 

One  of  the  needful  helps  in  the 
modern  Home  Industry  League  is 
that  each  and  every  member  of  the 
family  have  his  or  her  department 
and  be  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment and  efficiency.  This  is  not 
nonsense  as  it  may  appear,  for  it 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  baby 
whose  work  is  generally  eating, 
sleeping,  growing  and  being  loved 
and  cared  for,  to  father,  whose  part 
is  providing  the  wherewithal  for 
the  home,  to  mother  whose  care 
and  work  make  the  home  possible 
and  to  the  boys  and  the  girls  whose 
helpful  hands  should  have  special 
training  in  small  duties.  If  John  is 
to  get  the  kindling  and  wood  or 
coal,  let  that  he  hos  regular  task 
and  the  better  done  the  better  the 
reward.  If  his  work  is  the  feed-- 
ing  and  caring  for  the  calves,  pigs 
or  chickens,  let  him  be  the  head  of 
that  department  and  help  him  to 
study  aud  plan  to  attain  system  and 
results  along  this  line.  If  Mary  is 
to  keep  the  silver,  the  table  linen, 
towels,  dust  cloths  or  the  furnish- 
ings of  any  one  room  in  order,  help 
and  encourage  her  to  study  best 
methods  for  doing  this  work  at 
regular  times  and  in  a  systematic 
way.  Go  with  her  to  the  stores 
where  your  household  goods  are 
purchased.  Let  her  study  prices, 
qualities,  new  ideas  and  appliances 
for  home  work.  Let  her  learn  to 
do  her  own  planning  and  buying — 
labeling  her  purchases,  marking 
linens  and  towels  and  noting  wear- 
ing qualities  and  usefulness.  These 
plans  and  little  shopping  trips  to- 
gether are  wonderfully  helpful  to 
both  mother  and  daughter,  jusi  as 
excursions  to  fairs,  live  stock  shows 
and  implement  supply  houses  arc 
interest  holders  for  father  and  son. 
In  planning  these  excursions,  and 
in  the  daily  routine  of  housework, 
when  you  are  tempted  to  envy  the 


Martha 

Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


Learn  to  enjoy  genuine  foot  conv" 
by  wearing  Mayer  Martha  Washing- 
ton Comfort  Shoes.   Tired,  aching,  sensitive 
feet  get  relief  from  these  wonderful  comfort  shoes 
SOLID  COMFORT-NO  BUTTONS  OR  LACES 

They  slip  off  and  on  at  will— elastic  at  sides  yields  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  foot,  insuring  free  and  easy  action  and  a  perfect 
fit.    Dressy  and  neat  in  appearance. 

WARNING  Be  sure  you  get  Hie  genuine.  There 
M  '       are  many  inferior  imitations.  Reject 

anything  offered  that  has  not  the  name  Msrtha  Washington 
and  the  Mayer  Trade  Mark  stamped  on  the  sole.   The  best 
merchants  handle  the  genuine.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  the  genuine,  xvrite  to  us. 
We  also  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  men,  women 
and  children,  inolnding  "Leading  Lady"  and  "Special  Mer- 
it" brands;  also  Mayer  "Terma  Cushion"  Shoes. 
FREE  OFFER— Send  us  the  name  of  a  dealet  who 
does  not  handle  Mayer  Martha  Washington 
Comfort  Shoes — we  will  send  free  a  hand- 
some picture  of  Martha  Washington- 
size  15x20. 

.  MAYER  BOOT*  SHOECO. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Look  for  iho 
Trcdn  Mark 
on  .ho  eefo 


Western  Branch:  Washington  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 

Hauschildt  Piano 


YOU  BUY  QUALITY 

Pure  in  tone  and  endorsed  by  leading  Musicians.  To  SATISFY 
you  as  to  the  QUALITY  of  this  INSTRUMENT  we  will  place 
IT  in  your  home  on  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  with  no  obli- 
gation to  buy. 

We  are  now  offering  to  the  first  THREE  BUYERS  who  are 
readers  of  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Hauschildt  Pianos 

at  Wholesale  factory  cost  to  introduce  this  PERFECT  INSTRU- 
MENT. By  RUYING  NOW  you  make  a  SAVING  worth  your  IM- 
MEDIATE ATTENTION. 

Write  us  TODAY  for  our  SPECIAL  PRICES  and  TERMS. 
Our  ten-year  guarantee  protects  you. 

Hauschildt  Music  Company 


51  Grant  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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TAFT  &  PENNOYER 


This  store  makes  a  spe= 
cialty  of  mail  order  busi- 
ness. It  is  prepared  to  fill 
parel,  misses'  and  chil= 
all  wants  in  women's  ap= 
dren's  garments,  dry  goods 
of  all  description,  rugs, 
traveling  goods,  art  goods, 
toys,  china  cooking  uten= 
sils,  shoes  for  women, 
misses  and  children.  Write 
us  freely  and  fully  for  any 
information,  samples,  etc., 
that  you  may  desire. 


TAFT  &  PENNOYER 

BOX  475      OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Organizing  Deciduous  Fruit  League 


The  Clipper 


will 


There    are    three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions.     Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crah  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  bare 
them — if    he    has  not. 
drop  us  a  line  and  we 
ad  prices. 


CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWEIt  CO..  Boi  5.  Dixon.  11!. 


When  nnmverlng  advertisements  please 
mention  Orehard  and  Farm. 

business  woman  in  her  office,  re- 
member that  worries  and  routine 
are  not  much  more  your  heritage 
than  hers,  for  the  typewriter  balks 
about  as  often  as  the  stove  smokes. 
The  manager  is  as  cross  over  mis- 
takes as  the  head  of  the  house  over 
poor  cofTee  or  biscuit.  Often  the 
tired  saleswoman  or  stenographer 
envies  the  home  woman  for  in  most 
any  line  of  human  endeavor  duties 
jostle  and  jumble  upon  one  another 
from  dawn  to  darkness  and  when 
all  is  done,  the  last  call  for  the  day 
answered,  in  home  or  office,  we 
know  tomorrow's  trials  shall  be  as 
today's — perhaps  more  abundant. 

"In  just  that  very  place  of  His 
where  He  hath  placed  and  keepeth 
you,  God  hath  no  other  work  for 
you  to  do." 

You  cannot  remind  yourself  of 
that  too  often.  Bind  it  on  your 
bruised  spirit.  Assimilate  it  as  a 
tonic.  Try  to  bring  to  your  New 
Year's  work  a  clear  head  and  calm 
mind.  Practice  the  art  of  discern- 
ing what  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
next. 


A  soil  which  Is  too  wet  for  farm 
crops  Is  too  wet  for  an  orchard. 


A LEAGUE  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
growers  of  Galifornia  is  being 
organized.  At  its  head  is  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Jeffrey,  formerly  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  fruit  growers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Newcastle  held  in  Novem- 
ber, the  formation  of  the  League 
was  suggested.  Later  a  general 
meeting  of  frauit  growers  was  held 
at  Sacramento  and  the  plan  was  ap- 
proved. Since  then  several  meet- 
ings of  men  interested  in  fruit 
growing  in  several  localities  have 
been  held  and  plans  for  the  organi- 
zation are  now  under  way. 

The  paramount  object  of  the 
League  will  be  the  organization  of 
growers  and  shippers'  units  in  each 
district,  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fruit  pack,  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  fruit  unfit  for  marketing 
and  the  perfecting  of  methods  of 
handling  fruit  from  the  orchard  to 
the  shipping  car.  The  value  of  se- 
curing direct  and  authorized  means 
of  enforcing  better  fruit  packing 
has  been  established  in  the  largest 
deciduous  fruit  district  in  the  State. 
These  units  should  be  made  the 
source  of  representation  and  reve- 
nue for  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  the  League. 

A  reasonable  tariff  must  be  main- 
tained upon  deciduous  fruits  and 
their  products  subject  to  competi- 
tion with  foreign  importations.  At 
present  these  fruit  industries  are 
not  represented  by  any  organiza- 
tion whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  our 
tariff  schedules.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  League  to  collect  data, 
present  legitimate  claims  and  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  protection,  an  ' 
by  concerted  effort  see  that  the  fruit 
industries  are  properly  represented 
at  Washington. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  horticultural 
development  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia is  not  proceeding  upon  the 
wisest  lines.  Some  disinterested 
and  effective  influences  should  be 
exerted  against  the  planting  of  in- 
ferior soils  and  the  promotion  of 
land-selling  schemes  the  policy  of 
which  is  detrimental  and  may  con- 
stitute a  great  menace  to  the  fruit 
industry.  The  League  should  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  direct  the 
development  of  horticulture  to  wise 
and  conservative  ends. 

An  efficient  League  could  suggest 
some  new  problems  for  investiga- 
tion by  the  horticultural  depart- 
ments devoted  to  research  work. 
While  it  is  true  that  our  most  diffi- 
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cult  problems  now  relate  to  the 
preparation,  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  orchard  products 
we  should  encourage  scientific  in- 
vestigation wherever  practical  re- 
sults may  be  secured.  The  fruit 
growers  should  be  in  position  to 
suggest  lines  of  inquiry  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  those  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  some  problems  of  the 
farm  of  a  public  nature  that  shoub' 
be  considered  by  the  League.  Many 
fruit  growers  believe  we  should 
have  a  better  and  different  class  of 
orchard  help.  The  League  should 
use  every  legitimate  means  of  se- 
curing better  horticultural  laws.  It 
should  encourage  community  work 


in  the  control  of  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases,  and  engage  in  every 
public  enterprise  helpful  to  the 
common  welfare  of  the  fruit  grow- 
er. 

The  formation  of  this  League  was 
heartily  endorsed  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  at  the  convention  recently 
held  at  Santa  Rosa. 


Profit  in  Bees 


HARLEY  DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 

are  just  about  as  useful  on  the  (arm  a* 
wagon  or  plow — they  sst«  yon  time  and 
dollar*  every  day.     Carry  you 
anywhere  6  times  aa  quickly  as  a 
none  could — at  coat  of  one-tenth 
cent  per  mile.   Nearly  4000  Harley- 
DaTldsona  sold  to  farmers  this 
year. 

Write  for  booklet  "The 
Harley  -  Davidson  On  The 
Farm." 

HARLEY- DAVIDSON 
MOTOR  COMPANY 

17JA- St 
Milwaukee,  Wla. 


A  profitable  industry  is  being  de- 
veloped on  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment irrigation  projects  in  the  pro- 
duction of  honey,  and  press  reports 
from  recent  state  and  county  fairs 
indicate  that  the  quality  of  this 
honey  is  superior.  The  flavor  is 
exceptionally  fine  and  the  color 
clear  and  sparkling.  Alfalfa  is  the 
chief  source  from  which  the  bees 
secure  their  supply,  and  as  it 
blooms  constantly  from  early 
spring  until  late  in  the  fall  the  bees 
have  something  to  work  on  all  the 
time,  allowing  a  greater  amount  of 
honey  to  be  stored. 

Many  of  the  projects  are  located 
in  the  famous  fruit  sections  and 
the  combination  is  found  to  be  of 
mutual  advantage.  The  trees  furn- 
ish an  abundance  of  honey  during 
the  blossoming  period,  and  or- 
chardmen state  that  the  economic 
importance  of  the  bee,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  value  in  the  poll- 
enization  of  fruit,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. White  clover  and  small 
fruits,  and  in  the  plains  regions 
many  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  also 
furnish  sources  of  supply. 

The  bee  industry  is  a  lucrative 
side  line  for  the  regular  farmer, 
but  there  is  also  a  wide  field  for 
the  bee  man  on  these  projects 
where  everything  tends  toward 
specialization  and  where  the  farm- 
ers organize  for  the  standardization 
and  marketing  of  their  crops.  On 
nearly  all  the  projects  small  tracts 
for  the  purpose  may  be  purchased 
at  reasonable  rates.  On  many  of 
them  there  are  model  towns  laid 
out  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles.  The 
business  lots  are  grouped  around 
a  central  square,  and  near  the  outer 
boundaries  of  the  townsites  the  lots 
contain  several  acres  each.  These 
large  lots,  surrounded  by  wide 
areas  of  new  agricultural  lands  de- 
voted largely  to  the  raising  of  al- 
falfa, are  ideal  locations  for  api- 
aries. They  are  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates,  and  afford  opportu- 
nities for  engaging  in  a  business 
which  pays  large  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment. The  average  price  of 
bees  in  the  West  is  probably  about 
$5  a  hive.  The  manager  of  a  large 
apiary  on  one  of  the  irrigated 
tracts  gives  the  average  pro- 
duction of  his  hives  as  76  pounds 
of  surplus  honey  per  annum.  At 
ten  cents  per  pound  the  returns 
would  be  $7.60.  In  addition  to  that 
the  increase  averages  100  per  cent 
from  year  to  year,  doubling  the 
original  investment  and  making  a 
total  of  about  150  per  cent  profit 
each  year  on  the  original  invest- 
ment. 


(General 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
bv  u-f  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 

any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate. A  aimplc.  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eto. 

\.  j.  n  vi  i .  Mni. 

BOX  M  STERLING.  ILL. 
Aceney   at   San  Fracclsco 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Hero- 
tf*ae  Km: in©  shipped  on  J5da>V 
r  KKK  Trial,  prove*  kerowne 
cheapest,  safest,  most  powerful 
fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
engine:  if  not,  pa;  nothing- 

Gasoline  Going  Up ! 

Automobile  owner*  are 
burning  op  so  much  gaso- 
line that  the  world'w  supply 
la  running  short.  Gasoline 
is  9c  to  13c  higher  than  roal 
oil.  Still  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
tliree  pints  gasoline.  No 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil 


Amazing  "DETROIT" 


ia  the  only  engine  that  handles 

tool,  saaulin.  and  benaaa. 


The  ••DETROIT 

Coal   Oil  «urc*Mfal 
too   Starts  without  crankinr.  Ba*ic  paUol  — onlT  ttir «  ui-»  lot 

■  n  ■implicit?.  po».r  and  rtisnrth.  BoanUd  onckids.  All  ti*«. 
.'  to  »k  p..  la  stork  raady  lo  thip.  Couiplet.  .sim.tr.trd  jort 
Iwrorseratinc  Com*,  all  n**l t  to  run  Pump,.  ,»«■.  thrr»ln.. 
-  -lurnt.  arparaWt  nnlk.  grind.  fo*l.   fh«-M»  corn  nin.h'-m. 

■ssolilr  Us  atlas  plant.   Prlree  (stripped).  ».».50  up. 

Ssal  any  plars  on  IS  dati*  Txmlrtml.  D"-o  t  bur  an  .nun. 
I'll    Ton    tnrrrtital.   am.nnc.    awa.yaanu*.  p"Wcr-.»tinr 

■  DETROIT."  Tn«ound.lanM  Corta  only  portal «o  «"d 
•  ■•it.  If  •<■•!  arsnrrtiu  ymr nrifhhr.rhn.-l  u>  writ..  w.will.ll.-w 
joa  Special  Eatra-Low  Introductory  pnn  Writ.- 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  515  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EBB  EEL 


DO  YOU 
KNOWTHIS 
BUILDING? 

It  Is 

The  Home  of 

S/fJfM 
GUTS 

\  The  Very  Beat 
'  .for  Catalogs. 
Business  Stationery 
and  Advertising  for 
all  Purposes 
Zincos  -  Halftones 

Sierra flrt  6  Eng.  Ccc  ^  Designs 

Front  e  ConntRcini  5rs        Douolas  4780 


Humus  will  be  needed  for  your  soil. 
Sow  a  clover  crop,  graze  It,  then  turn 
under  to  build  up  humus.  Humus  will 
greatly  assist  the  plants  to  stand 
drouth. 


Agents  wanted  for  first-class 
HOUSEHOLD  SPECIALTY 

Kasy  Seller — Good  pay.  Write 
today  for  prices 

CHAMPION  MFG.  CO. 
1822  7th  Street 
Oakland.  Cal. 
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The  Road  to  Providence    #   #    By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SINGER  LADY  AND  THE  BREAD- 
BOWL. 

\\f  ELL,  I  don't  know  as  I'd  like 
*  *  to  have  her  messing  around 
my  kitchen  and  house,  a  stranger 
and  a  curious  one  at  that.  But  you 
always  was  kinder  soft,  Mis'  May- 
herry,"  said  Mrs.  Peavey  as  she 
glanced  with  provoked  remon- 
strance at  Mother  Mayberry,  who 
went  calmly  on  attending  to  the 
needs  of  a  fresh  hatching  of  young 
chickens.  Mrs.  Peavey  lived  next 
door  to  the  Doctor's  house  and  the 
stone  wall  that  separated  the  two 
families  was  not  in  any  way  a 
barrier  to  her  frequent  neighborly 
and  critical  visitations.  She  was 
meager  of  stature  and  soul,  and 
the  victim  of  a  devouring  fire  of 
curiosity  which  literally  licked  up 
the  fagots  of  human  events  that 
came  in  her  way.  she  was  the 
fly  that  kicked  perpetually  in  Moth- 
er Mayberry's  cruse  of  placid  oint- 
ment, but  received  as  full  a  mead 
of  that  balm  of  friendship  as  any 
woman  on  the  Road. 

"Why,  she  ain't  a  mite  of  trou- 
ble, but  just  a  pleasure,  Hettie 
Ann,"  answered  Mother  with  mild 
remonstrance  in  her  tone.  "I  ex- 
pected to  have  a  good  bit  of  worry 
with  her,  having  no  cook  in  my 
kitchen,  'count  of  waiting  for 
Cindy  to  get  well  and  come  back 
to  me  and  nobody  easy  to  pick  up 
to  do  the  work,  but  she  hadn't 
been  here  a  week  before  she  was 
reaching  out  and  learning  house 
jobs.  I  think  it  takes  her  mind 
offen  her  troubles  and  I  can't  say 
her  no  if  it  do  help  her,  not  that 
I  want  to,  for  she's  a  real  comfort." 

"Well,  if  it  was  me,  I  couldn't 
take  no  comfort  in  a  play-acting 
girl.  I'd  feel  like  locking  up  what 
teaspoons  I  had  and  a-counting 
over  everything  in  my  house  every 
day.  It's  just  like  you,  Mis'  May- 
berry,  to  take  her  in.  And  I  can't 
sense  the  why  of  you're  being  so 
close-mouthed  about  her.  Near 
neighbors  oughter  know  all  about 
one  another's  doings  and  not  have 
to  ask,  I  say."  Mrs.  Peavey  sniffed 
and  assumed  an  air  of  injured  pa- 
i  ience. 

"Why,  Hettie  Ann,"  Mother  hast- 
ened  t"  answer,  "you  know'  as  I 
always  did  hold  that  the  give  and 
take  of  advice  from  friends  is  the 
greatest  comfort  in  the  world, 
though  at  times  most  confusing, 
and  I  thought  I  told  you  all  about 
Elinory." 

"Well,  you  didn't.  Muster  been 
Hettie  Pratt  or  Mis'  Pike  you  was 
a-talking  to  when  you  thought  it 
was  mo,"  answered  her  friend  with 
the  injured  note  in  her  voice  be- 
coming with  every  word  more  no- 
ticeable. "Are  she  rich  or  poor? 
Do  you  know  that  much?" 

"Well  now,  come  to  think  of  it, 
I  don't,"  answered  Mother  prompt- 
ly. "Connecting  up  folks  and  they 
money  always  looks  like  sticking 
a  price  tag  on  you  to  them  and 
them  to  you.  i'd  rather  charge 
my  friends  to  a  Heaven-account 
and  settle  the  bill  with  friendly 
feelings  as  we  go  along.  This  poor 
child  ain't  got  no  mother  or  father, 
that  I  know.    All  her  young  life 


when  most  girls  ain't  got  a  thought 
above  a  beau  or  a  bonnet,  she  have 
heen  a-training  of  her  voice  to 
sing  great  'cause  it  were  in  her  to 
do  it.  And  she  done  it,  too.  Then 
all  to  onct  when  she  had  got  done 
singing  in  a  great  big  town  hall 
they  call  Convent  Garden  or  some- 
thing up  in  New  York,  she  made 
the  mistake  to  drink  a  glass  of  ice 
water  and  it  friz  up  her  throat 
chords.  She  haven't  been  able  to 
sing  one  single  tune  since.  She 
have  been  a-roaming  over  the  earth 
a-hunting  for  some  sort  of  help 
and  ain't  found  none.  Now  she 
have  lit  at  my  door  and  I've  got 
her  in  trying  to  warm  and  comfort 
her  to  enough  strength  for  Tom  to 
put  her  voice  back  into  her." 

"Well,  you  don't  expect  no  such 
thing  of  Tom  Mayberry  as  that,  do 
you?"  asked  Mrs.  Peavey  with 
uncompromising  and  combative 
frankness. 

"That  I  do,"  answered  the  Doc- 
tor's mother,  and  this  time  there 
was  a  note  of  dignity  in  her  voice, 
as  she  looked  her  friend  straight 
in  the  face.  "You  know,  because 
I  told  you  about  it,  Hettie  Ann,  how 
Tom  Mayberry  cured  that  big 
preacher  of  a  lost  voice  who  was 
a  friend  to  this  Doctor  Stein,  while 
the  boy  wasn't  nothing  but  serving 
his  term  in  the  hospital.  He  wrote 
a  paper  about  it  that  made  all  the 
doctors  take  notice  of  him  and  he 
have  done  it  twice  since,  though 
throats  are  just  a  side  issue  from 
skins  with  him.  Yes,  I'm  expect- 
ing of  him  to  cure  this  child  and 
give  her  back  more'n  just  her 
voice,  her  work  in  life.  I'm  one 
that  believes  that  the  Lord  borns 
all  folks  with  a  work  to  do  and 
you've  got  to  march  on  to  it,  wheth- 
er it's  singing  in  public  places,  car- 
rying saddle-bags  to  suffering  or 
jest  playing  your  tune  on  the  wash- 
board at  home.  It's  a  part  of  his 
hallelujah  chorus  in  which  we've 
all  got  to  join." 

"Well,  I  shorely  drawed  the 
wash-board  fer  my  instrumint," 
answered  Mrs.  Peavey  with  a  vin- 
dictive look  across  the  wall  at  a 
line  of  clothes  fluttering  in  the 
breeze. 

"And  they  ain't  nobody  in  Provi- 
dence that  turns  out  as  white  a 
shirt-song  as  you  do,  Hettie  Ann. 
Buck  and  Mr.  Peavey  are  just  look- 
ed at  in  church  Sundays  fer  the 
color  of  they  collars,"  Mother  hast- 
ened to  say  with  pride  in  the 
glance  that  followed  Mrs.  Peavey's 
across  the  wall.  "Ain't  Tom  al- 
ways a-cOntriving  with  you  to 
sneak  one  of  his  shirts  into  your 
wash,  so  as  not  to  hurt  me  and 
Cindy's  feelings?  I  don't  see  how 
you  get  'em  so  white." 

"Elbow  grease  and  nothing  else," 
answered  Mrs.  Peavey  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  refused  to  be  mollified. 
"I've  got  to  be  a-going." 

"Just  wait  and  look  at  these 
chickens;  ain't  they  pretty?  Tom 
sent  all  the  way  to  Indiany  fer  the 
sell  in'  of  eggs  fer  me  and  I've  jest 
been  a-watching  the  day  for  'em 
to  hatch.  I  feel  they  are  a-going 
to  be  a  credit  to  me  and  I'm  glad 
I  gave  'em  to  Ruffle  Neck  to  set 
on.  She's  such  a  good  hoverer  and 
can  be  depended  on  to  run  from 
the  rain.    Now  ain't  they  pretty?" 


and  Mother  even  looked  at  Mrs. 
Peavey  with  hope  for  a  word  of 
sympathy  in  her  pleasure — after  a 
thirty  years'  experience  with  her 
neighbor. 

"No,"  answered  her  friend,  "I 
don't  hold  with  no  fancy  chickens. 
Just  good  dominicks  is  all  I've  got 
any  faith  in  and  not  much  in  them. 
With  strange  chickens  and  girls 
around  your  house  something  mis- 
fortunate  is  a-going  to  happen  to 
you,  Mis'  Mayberry,  and  I  see  it 
a-coming.  Don't  say  I  didn't  tell 
you." 

"No,  I'll  give  you  credit  for  your 
warning,"  answered  Mother  propi- 
tiatingly.  "How's  that  pain  in  your 
side?"  she  hastened  to  ask,  to 
change  the  subject  from  a  disagree- 
able one  to  what  she  knew  by  ex- 
perience would  prove  at  least  in- 
teresting. 

"It's  a  heap  better,"  answered 
Mrs.  Peavey  promptly. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad,"  exclaimed 
Mother,  immediately  beginning  to 
beam  with  pride.  "I  told  you  Tom 
could  help  it  with  that  new  kind 
of  dry  plaster  he  made  for  you. 
Ain't  it  wonderful?" 

"Shoo!  I  never  put  that  on!  It 
didn't  have  smell  enough  to  do  any 
good.  I  knew  that  as  Soon  as  I 
unrolled  it.  I  just  rubbed  myself 
heavy  with  that  mixture  of  kero- 
sine,  vinegar  and  gum  camfire 
you've  been  making  me  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  slept  uncommon  well." 

"Oh,"  answered  Mother  Mayber- 
ry, "I  wish  you  had  tried  Tom's 
plaster.    I  feel  sure — " 

"Well,  I  don't — of  anything  that 
a  boy  like  Tom  Mayberry  knows. 
If  he  lives  here  a  spell  and  learns 
from  you  maybe  he'll  get  some  doc- 
toring sense,  but  I  wouldn't  trust 
him  for  ten  years  at  the  shortest. 
But  have  you  heard  the  news?"  A 
flame  of  positive  joy  flared  up  in 
Mrs.  Peavey's  eyes  and  flushed  her 
sallow  cheeks. 

"Why,  what  is  it?"  asked  Mother 
with  a  guarded  interest  and  no 
small  amount  of  anxiety,  for  she 
was  accustomed  to  the  kind  of 
news  that  Mrs.  Peavey  usually  took 
the  trouble  to  spread. 

"Well  I  knowed  what  was  a-going 
to  happen  when  I  seen  Beltie  Pratt 
setting  the  chairs  straight  and  mar- 
shaling in  the  orphants  at  poor  Mis' 
Hoover's  funeral,  not  but  eleven 
months  ago.  It'll  be  a  scandal  tc 
this  town  and  had  oughter  be  took 
notice  of  by  Deacon  Bostick  and 
the  Elder.  She's  got  four  Turner 
children  and  six  Pratts  and  he 
have  got  seven  of  his  own,  so  Tur- 
ner, Pratt  and  Hoover  they'll  be 
seventeen  children  in  the  house, 
all  about  the  same  size.  Then  may- 
be more — I  call  it  a  disgrace,  I 
do!" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Moth- 
er, though  her  eyes  did  twinkle  at 
the  thought  of  this  allied  force  of 
seventeen,  "there  never  was  a  bet- 
ter child-raiser  than  Bettie  Pratt 
and  I'll  be  mighty  glad  to  see  them 
poor,  forlorn  little  Hoovers  turned 
over  to  her.  They've  been  on  my 
mind  night  and  day  since  they 
mother  died  and  they  ain't  a  single 
one  of  them  as  peart  as  it  had 
oughter  be.  Who  told  you  about 
it?" 

"They  didn't  nobody  tell  me — ■ 


I've  got  eyes  of  my  own!  Just  yes- 
terday I  seen  her  hand  a  pan  of 
biscuits  over  the  fenec  to  Pattie 
Hoover  and  he  had  a  Turner  and 
two  Pratts  in  the  wagon  with  him 
coming  in  from  the  field  last  night. 
But  you  can't  do  nothing  about  it 
— she  have  got  the  marrying  habit. 
They  are  other  widows  in  this 
town  that  have  mourned  respect- 
able to  say  nothing  of  Miss  Prissy 
Pike,  that  have  never  had  no  hus- 
band at  all  and  had  oughter  be 
gave  a  chanct.  Mr.  Hoover  are  a 
nice  man  and  I  don't  want  to  see 
him  made  noticeable  in  no  such 
third-husband  way." 

"Course  it  do  look  a  little  sud- 
den," said  Mother,  "and  seventeen 
is  a  good  lot  of  children  for  one 
family,  but  if  they  love  each 
other — " 

"Love!  Shoo!  I  declare,  Mis' 
Mavberry,  looks  to  me  like  you 
swallow  what  folks  give  you  in 
this  world  whole,  pit  and  all.  and 
never  bat  a  eye.  I've  got  to  go 
home  and  put  on  Buck's  and  Mr. 
Peavey's  supper  and  sprinkle  down 
some  of  my  wash."  And  without 
further  parley  Mrs.  Peavey  march- 
ed home  through  a  little  swinging 
gate  in  the  wall  that  had  been  for 
years  a  gap  through  which  a  turbid 
stream  had  flowed  to  trouble  Moth- 
er's peaceful  waters. 

"It  do  seem  Mis'  Peavey  are  a 
victim  of  a  most  pitiful  unrest," 
said  Mother  to  herself  as  she 
watched  with  satisfaction  Ruffle 
Neck  tuck  the  last  despised  little 
Hoosier  under  her  soft  gray  breast. 
"Some  folks  act  like  they  had  dys- 
pepsy  of  the  mind.  Dearie  me,  I 
must  go  and  take  a  glass  of  cream 
to  my  honey-bird,  for  that  between- 
meal  snack  that  Tom  Mayberry  are 
so  perticular  about."  And  she 
started  down  toward  the  spring- 
house  under  the  hill. 

And  returning  a  half  hour  later 
with  the  cool  glass  in  her  hand, 
she  was  guided  by  the  sound  of 
happy  voices  to  the  front  porch, 
where,  under  the  purple  wistaria 
vine,  she  found  the  singer  lady  ab- 
sorbed in  the  construction  of  a 
most  worldly  garment  for  the  doll 
daughter  of  Eliza  Pike,  who  was 
watching  its  evolution  with  ab- 
sorbed interest. 

"Pleas'm,  Miss  Elinory,  make  it 
a  little  bit  longer,  'cause  I  want 
her  to  have  a  beau,"  besought  the 
small  mother,  as  she  anxiously 
watched  the  measuring  of  the  skirt. 

"Want  her  to  have  a  beau?"  ask- 
ed Miss  Wingate  with  the  scissors 
suspended  over  the  bit  of  pink 
muslin  which  matched  exactly  her 
own  ruffled  skirts. 

"Yes'm!  Pattie  Hoover  wored 
shoe-tops  all  winter  and  now  she's 
got  foot-dresses  and  Buck  Peavey 
for  a  beau." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  singer  lady 
as  she  smiled  down  into  the  eager 
little  face.  "Do  you  think — er. 
beaux  are — are  desirable,  Eliza?" 

"Yes'm,  I  do,"  answered  the  bud 
of  a  woman,  as  she  drew  nearer 
and  said  with  an  expression  of  one 
bestowing  a  confidence,  "When  I'm 
let  down  to  my  feet  I'm  going  to 
have  Doctor  Tom  for  my  beau,  if 
you  don't  get  him  first/' 

"I'm  sure  vou  needn't  worry 
about  that,  Eliza,"  Miss  Wingate 
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hastened  to  exclaim  with  a  rising 
color.  "I  wouldn't  interfere  with 
your  plans  for  the  world — if  I 
could." 

"Well,  you  take  him  if  you  can 
get  him,"  answered  Eliza  gener- 
ously; "somebody '11  grow  up  by 
that  time  for  me.  But  he  couldn't 
make  you  take  oil,  could  he?"  she 
asked  doubtfully,  the  memory  of 
yesterday's  escape  lurking  in  her 
mind  and  explaining  her  most  un- 
fcminine  generosity. 

Miss  Wingate  eyed  her  for  a 
moment  with  mirth  fairly  dancing 
over  her  face,  "Yes,"  she  said  with 
a  laugh,  "I  believe  he  could!" 

"Elinory,  child,"  said  Mother  as 
she  came  out  from  the  front  hall, 
"here  we  are  a  half  hour  late  with 
this  cream,  and  both  of  us  under 
promise  solemn  to  Tom  to  have  it 
down  by  four  o'clock.  'Liza, 
honey,  how's  the  baby  ?'' 

"He  have  got  a  new  top-tooth 
and  throwed  up  onct  this  morn- 
ing," answered  Eliza  in  a  practical 
tone  of  voice. 

"Dearie  me,"  said  Mother  anxi- 
ously, for  the  Pike  teether  had  up 
to  this  time  been  the  Doctor's  prize 
patient.  "I  wonder  if  your  Maw 
remembered  the  lime  water  faith- 
ful?" 

"I  expect  she  forgot  it,  for  she 
was  whipping  Susie  for  sassing 
Aunt  Prissy,  and  Bud  for  saying 
fool,"  answered  Eliza,  not  at  all 
hesitating  to  lay  bare  the  iniquities 
of  her  family  circle. 

"I'm  sorry  they  did  like  that," 
said  Mother  with  real  concern  at 
the  news  of  such  delinquencies. 

"Yes'm,  Susie  told  Aunt  Prissy 
Mis'  Peavcy  said  she  were  a-setting 
her  cap  fer  Mr.  Hoover  and  it  made 
Bud  mad  'cause  he  fights  'Lias 
Hoover  and  he  called  her  a  fool. 
Me  hadn't  oughter  done  it,  but  he's 
touchy  'bout  Aunt  Prissy  and  so's 
Paw.  There  comes  Deacon  and  a 
little  boy  with  him." 

As  she  spoke,  Mother  rose  to 
greet  Deacon  Bostick  who  had 
turned  in  the  front  gate  and  got 
as  far  up  the  front  walk  as  the 
second  snowball  bush.  The  Deacon 
was  tall,  lean,  bent  and  snow- 
crowned,  with  bright  old  eyes  that 
rested  in  a  benediction  on  the 
group  on  the  porch  that  his  fine 
old  smile  confirmed.  By  the  hand 
he  led  a  tiny  boy  who  was  clad  in 
a  long  nondescript  garment  and 
topped  off  by  a  queer  red  fez,  pull- 
ed down  over  a  crop  of  yellow 
curls,  a  strange  little  exotic  against 
the  homely  background  of  Mother 
Mayberry's  lilac  bushes. 

"Sister  Mayberry,"  said  the  dea- 
con as  he  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  "this  is  Martin  Luther  Hath- 
away who  was  left  at  my  house 
this  morning  by  the  Circuit  Bider, 
as  he  came  through  from  Spring- 
field on  his  way  to  Flat  Bock,  to 
be  delivered  to  you,  along  with  his 
letter.  I  trust  his  arrival  is  not 
unexpected  to  you." 

"No,  indeed,  Deacon,  I  was  hop- 
ing for  him  though  not  exactly  ex- 
pecting him.  A  month  ago  while 
you  was  sick,  our  missionary  so- 
ciety had  news  of  a  missionary  and 
his  wife  down  at  Springfield  who 
wanted  to  go  up  to  Chicagy  to 
study  some  more  about  some  heath- 
en matter,  and  couldn't  quite  make 
it  with  two  children.  My  cousin 
Seliny  Luc  down  to  the  Bluff  have 
took  the  little  girl  and  we  sent  five 
dollars  and  a  letter  saying  to  send 
the  boy  to  me  for  the  summer.  Come 
to  Mother  Mayberry,  sonny,"  and 


Mother  sat  down  on  the  lowest  step 
and  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the 
little  ward  of  the  church  militant. 

Martin  Luther's  big  blue  eyes, 
which  were  set  in  his  head  like 
those  of  a  Raphael  cherub,  looked 
out  from  under  a  huge  yellow  curl 
that  fell  over  his  forehead,  straight 
into  Mother's  gray  ones  for  a  mom- 
ent, and  sticking  his  pink  thumb  in- 
to his  mouth,  he  sidled  into  her  em- 
brace with  a  little  sigh  of  evident 
relief. 

'Eat  some,  thank  ma'am,  please," 
he  whispered  into  her  ear  by  way 
of  a  return  of  the  introduction.  His 
little  mother  tongue  had  evidently 
suffered  a  slight  twist  by  hie  birth 
and  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country, 
but  it  served  to  express  the  normal 
condition  of  all  inhabitants  of  boy- 
land. 

"Of  course  he's  hungry,  bless  his 
little  heart,"  answered  Mother  as 
she  removed  the  fez  and  ruffled  up 
the  damp  curls.  "Run  fetch  the  tea 
cake  bucket  from  the  kitchen  safe, 
'Liza,  and  won't  you  come  sit  down, 
Deacon?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Sister,"  answered 
the  Deacon  with  a  glance  of  real 
regret  at  the  comfortable  rocker 
Miss  Wingate  had  hastened  to  draw 
forward  into  a  sunny  but  sheltered 
corner  of  the  porch,  "I'm  on  my 
way  to  take  tea  with  Sister  Pratt. 
I'm  to  meet  Mrs.  Bostick  there. 
How's  the  throat,  child?"  And  his 
smile  up  at  the  singer  lady  was  one 
of  the  most  sympathetic  interest. 

"Better,  thank  you,  I  think,"  said 
Miss  Wingate,  answering  both  ques- 
tion and  smile.  "How  well  you 
are  looking  today,  Deacon!" 

"Why,  I'm  made  over  new  by 
that  boy  of  a  Doctor,"  said  the 
Deacon,  fairly  beaming  with  en- 
thusiasm. "Your  cure  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time,  a  matter  of  time, 
my  dear — Squire  Tutt  to  the  con- 
trary," he  added  with  a  chuckle. 

"There,  bless  my  heart,  if  my 
ears  ain't  heard  two  testimonies  to 
Tom  Mayberry  all  in  one  minute!" 
exclaimed  Mother  with  a  delighted 
laugh.  "Have  a  cake,  won't  you, 
Deacon?"  she  asked,  offering  the 
bucket. 

She  then  established  Eliza  and 
the  small  stranger  on  the  edge  of 
the  steps,  with  an  admonition  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  crumbs  over 
the  grass,  and  filled  both  pairs  of 
hands  with  the  crisp  discs.  Eliza 
spread  the  end  of  her  short  blue 
calico  skirt  over  Martin  Luther's 
chubby  knees,  and  they  both  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  into  the  improvised 
napkin  with  the  utmost  comrade- 
ship. Miss  Wingate  had  strolled 
down  to  the  gate  with  the  Deacon 
and  had  paused  on  the  way  to 
decorate  the  buttonhole  of  his 
shiny  old  coat  with  a  bit  of  the 
white  lilac  nodding  over  the  wall. 

"  'Liza,  child,"  said  Mother  as 
she  glanced  at  Martin  Luther  with 
a  contemplative  eye,  "when  you're 
done  eating  run  over  and  ask  your 
Maw  to  send  me  a  pair  of  Billy's 
britches  and  a  shirt.  No,  maybe 
young  Ez's  '11  be  better,  and  bring 
'em  and  Martin  Luther  on  back  to 
the  kitchen  to  me."  With  which 
she  disappeared  into  the  house, 
leaving  the  munchers  to  finish  their 
feast  alone. 

And  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  last  crumb,  even  those  rescued 
from  the  skirt,  had  disappeared 
and  Eliza  had  led  Martin  Luther 
down  the  walk,  across  the  road 
and  around  the  corner  of  the  Pike 


cottage,  while  the  Deacon  still  ling- 
ered talking  to  Miss  Wingate  at  the 
gate.  Eliza  had  taken  upon  her- 
self, with  her  usual  generalship, 
the  development  of  Mother  May- 
berry's  plan  for  the  arraying  of  the 
young  stranger  in  what  Providence 
would  consider  a  civilized  garb. 

And  for  some  minutes  Miss  Win- 
gate stood  leaning  over  the  top  rail 
of  the  low  gate  idly  watching  a 
group  of  Pratts,  Turners,  Mosbeys, 
Hoovers  and  Pikes  playing  a  mys- 
terious game,  which  necessitated 
wild  dashes  across  a  line  drawn 
down  the  middle  of  the  Boad  in 
the  white  dust,  shrill  cries  of  cap- 
ture and  frequent  change  of  base. 
The  day  had  been  a  long  sunshiny 
one,  full  of  absorbing  interests,  and 
as  she  stood  drinking  in  the  per- 
fume from  a  spray  of  lilac  she  had 
broken  to  choose  the  bit  for  the 
Deacon,  she  suddenly  realized  that 
not  one  minute  had  she  found  in 
which  to  let  the  horrible  dread 
creep  close  and  clutch  at  her 
throat.  Helping  along  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  bucket  of  tea-cakes, 
the  printing  of  four  cakes  of  but- 
ter, the  simmering  of  a  large  pan 
of  horehound  syrup  and  the  ex- 
citement of  pouring  it  into  the 
family  bottles  that  Mother  was  fill- 
ing against  a  sudden  night  call 
from  some  crouper  down  or  across 
the  Road,  to  say  nothing  of  a  most 
exciting  pie,  that  had  been  con- 
cocted entirely  by  herself  from  a 
jar  of  peaches  and  frilled  around 
with  the  utmost  regard  for  its  ar- 
tistic appearance,  to  which  could 
be  added  the  triumph  of  the  long- 
tailed  pink  gown  for  the  daughter 
of  young  Eliza,  had  kept  her  busy 
and— with  a  quick  smile  she  had 
to  admit  to  herself,  happy.  Indeed 
the  remembrance  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  pie  and  Doctor 
Mayberry's  blush  when,  after  he 
had  eaten  two-thirds  of  it,  his 
mother  informed  him  of  the  au- 
thorship, brought  a  positive  glow 
of  pleasure  to  her  cheeks.  Such  a 
serious,  gentle,  skilful  young  Doc- 
tor as  he  was — and  "a  perfect 
dear"  she  went  as  far  as  admitting 
to  herself,  this  time  with  a  low 
laugh. 

And  as  if  her  pondering  on  his 
virtues  had  had  power  to  bring  a 
materialization,  suddenly  Doctor 
Tom  stood  in  front  of  her  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gate.  He  had 
come  from  up  the  Road  while  she 
had  been  looking  down  in  the  other 
direction,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
a  spray  of  purple  lilacs  which  he 
had  broken  from  a  large  bush  that 
hung  over  the  fence  from  the  Pratt 
yard  into  the  Boad  and  also  spread 
itself  a  yard  or  two  into  Hoover 
territory. 

"Aren't  they  lovely  and  plumy?" 
she  asked,  as  she  took  the  bunch 
he  offered  and  laid  the  purple 
flowers  against  the  white  ones  she 
held  in  her  hand.  "These  are  so 
much  darker  than  Mrs.  Mayberry's 
purple  ones.    I  wonder  why?" 

"Some  years  they  bloom  lighter 
than  Mother's  and  other  years  still 
darker — just  another  one  of  the 
mysteries,"  he  answered  as  he 
leaned  against  the  gate-post  and 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  smile. 
He  was  tall,  and  strong,  and  force- 
ful, with  a  clean-cut  young  face 
which  was  lit  by  Mother  May- 
berry's very  own  black-lashed,  se- 
rene gray  eyes,  and  his  very  evi- 
dent air  of  a  man  of  affairs  had 
much  of  the  charm  of  Mother  May- 


berry's rustic  dignity.  His  serge 
coat,  blue  shirt  and  soft  gray  tie 
had  a  decided  cut  of  sophistication 
and  were  worn  with  a  most  world- 
ly grace  that  was  yet  strangely  har- 
monious with  his  surroundings. 
For  with  all  of  his  distinctions  in 
appearance  and  attainments,  as  a 
man  he  struck  no  discord  when 
contrasted  with  Mr.  Pike's  shirt- 
sleeved,  butternut-trousers  personal- 
ity and  he  seemed  but  the  flower- 
ing of  Buck  Peavey's  store-clothes 
ambitions.  The  accord  of  it  all 
struck  Miss  Wingate  so  forcibly 
that  unconsciously  she  gave  voice 
to  the  feeling. 

"How  at  home  you  are  in  all 
this — this — "  she  paused  and  rais- 
ed her  eyes  to  his  with  a  hint  of 
helplessness  to  express  herself 
within  them. 

"Simple  life,"  he  supplied  with 
a  smile  that  held  a  bit  of  banter. 

"It's  not  so  simple  as  one  would 
think  to  balance  a  pie  plate  on  one 
hand  and  cut  around  it  with  a 
knife  so  the  edges  aren't  jagged — 
to  be  all  consumed  within  the 
hour,"  she  answered  with  spirit, 
rising  to  the  slight  challenge  in  his 
voice  and  smile.  "And  there  are 
other  'most  complicated  things  I 
have  discovered  that — " 

But  just  here  she  was  interrupt- 
ed bv  a  sallv  from  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Pike  house  which 
streamed  out  across  the  Boad, 
headed  precisely  in  their  direction. 
Fliza  was  in  the  lead  and  held  little 
Teether  swung  perilously  across 
one  slender  hip,  while  she  clasped 
Martin  Luther's  chubby  fingers  in 
her  other  hand.  And  behold,  the 
transformation  of  the  young 
stranger  was  complete  beyond  be- 
lief! His  yellow  thatch  was  crown- 
ed by  a  straw  hat,  which  was  cir- 
cled by  a  brand  new  shoestring, 
though  it  gaped  across  the  crown 
to  let  out  a  peeping  curl.  Young 
Ez's  garments  even  had  proved  a 
size  too  large  and  the  faded  blue 
jeans  "britches"  were  rolled  up  over 
his  round  little  knees  and  hitched 
up  high  under  his  arms  by  an  im- 
provised pair  of  calico  "galluses" 
which  were  stretched  tight  over  a 
clean  but  much  patched  gingham 
shirt.  His  feet  and  legs  had  been 
stripped  in  accordance  with  the 
time-ordered  custom  in  Providence 
that  bare  feet  could  greet  May  Day, 
and  his  little,  bare,  pink  toes  curled 
up  with  protest  against  the  rough- 
ness of  even  the  dust-softened  pike. 
Susie  May,  Billy  and  the  young  Ez 
beamed  with  pride  at  their  share  in 
the  rehabilitating  of  the  recent  ac- 
quisition and  waited  breathlessly 
for  words  of  praise  from  Miss  Win- 
gate and  the  Doctor. 

"Why,  who  is  this?"  asked  the 
Doctor  quickly  with  a  most  grati- 
fying interest  in  his  big  voice,  while 
Miss  Wingate  came  out  of  the  gate 
on  to  the  pavement. 

"It's  the  little  missionary  boy  that 
the  Deacon  brought  Moiher  May- 
berry. I  guess  the  Lord  sent  him. 
for  he's  too  big  to  come  outen  a 
cabbage,"  answered  Eliza,  and  as 
she  spoke  she  settled  the  hat  an 
inch  farther  down  over  the  curls 
with  a  motherly  gesture.  She  had 
failed  to  grasp  with  exactness  the 
situation  concerning  the  advent  of 
Martin  Lulher,  but  was  supplying 
a  version  of  her  own  that  seemed 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  young- 
ster's newly  acquired  friends. 

"Spit  through  teeth,"  ventured 
the  young  stranger,  anxious  to  dis- 
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piay  ;m  accomplishment  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Billy 
while  the  "galluses"  were  in  process 
of  construction  a  few  minutes  ago. 
"Thank  ma'am,  please,"  he  hasten- 
ed to  add  with  pathetic  loyalty  to. 
some  injunction  that  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  his  young  mind  be- 
fore his  embarkation  upon  strange 
seas. 

"Let  me  see  you  do  it,"  demanded 
the  Doctor,  in  instant  sympathy 
with  his  pride  in  this  newly  acquir- 
ed national  accomplishment. 

"He  hasn't  got  time  to  do  it  now," 
answered  Eliza  importantly,  as  she, 
hitched  Teether  a  notch  higher  up 
on  her  arm.  "I've  got  to  take  him 
and  the  baby  in  to  Mother  Mayberry 
to  see  if  his  other  top-tooth  have 
come  up  enough  for  Maw  to  rub  it 
through  with  her  thimble."  Though 
she  did  not  designate  Teether  as  the 
subject  of  the  operation  the  audi- 
ence understood  that  it  was  he  and 
not  Martin  Luther  so  fated. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  excalimed  Miss 
Wingate  in  horror,  and  she  reached 
out  and  took  Teether  into  protect- 
ive arms.  The  day  and  been  a  long 
and  weary  one  for  Teether  Pike  and 
he  dropped  his  tired  little  head  over 
on  the  cool  pink  muslin  shoulder 
and  nestled  his  aching  jaw  against 
the  smooth  white  neck. 

"Hold  him  still  just  a  second  as 
he  is,"  said  Doctor  Tom  quicklyj 
and  in  an  instant  he  had  whipped 
a  case  from  his  pocket,  selected  an 
instrument  and,  inserting  his  finger 
between  the  pink  lips,  he  rendered 
unnecessary  the  agony  of  the  ma- 
ternal thimble.  It  bad  been  done 
so  quickly  that  Teether  himself 
only  nestled  a  bit  closer  with  a  faint 
moan,  and  Miss  Wingate  looked  up 
at  the  operator  with  grateful  eyes. 
She  hugged  the  limp  baby  closer 
and  started  to  speak,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  anxious  question  from 
Eliza. 

"Did  you  cut  it?"  she  demanded. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor  non- 
committally. 

"Well,  Maw'll  be  mighty  mad  at 
yon,  for  Mother  Mayberry  asked 
her  last  night  to  let  you  cut  it  and 
she  said  she'd  thimbled  the  rest  of 
us  and  she  reckoned  he  could  stand 
it  too.  If  it  was  me,  I'd  let  you  cut 
ine  wide  open  and  sew  me  up  again 
if  you  wanted  to,"  and  Eliza  beam- 
ed upon  the  Doctor  with  an  affec- 
tion that  was  the  acme  of  idealiza- 
lion.  She  had  forgotten  that  only 
a  few  hours  ago  she  had  renounced 
her  loyalty  at  the  memory  of  the 
oil,  but  Miss  Wingate  smiled  in  ap- 
preciation of  this  display  of  further 
feminine  inconsistency. 

"Shucks,"  said  Billy,  "you'd  hol- 
ler 'fore  he  could  cut  onct.  I'm  a- 
going  to  let  him  fix  my  next  stump 
toe  and  'Lias  Hoover  have  got  two 
warts  he  can  cut  off,  if  he  gives  him 
a  piece  of  catgut  to  tie  on  fish 
hooks."  And  Billy  looked  as  if  lu 
expected  to  see  the  Doctor  entireh 
overwhelmed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
much  practice  so  easily  obtained. 

"Go  take  Martin  Luther  to  show 
Mrs.  Mayberry,  Eliza,"  said  Miss 
Wingate  with  a  laughing  smile  over 
the  baby's  head  at  the  Doctor  and 
his  practice.  "I'll  come  on  w  ith  the 
baby."  And  with  Teether  still  em- 
braced she  strolled  up  the  walk 
with  Doctor  Mayberry  at  her  side. 
When  they  reached  t lie  front  step^ 
she  seated  herself  on  the  top  one 
and  slowly  lowered  the  drowsy  lit- 
tle chap,  until  his  head  rested  on 
her  breast  and  her  arms  held  him 
cxadlcwise.    She  began  a  low  husky 


humming  as  she  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro,  watching  breathlessly  the 
fringed  lashes  over  his  wearied 
eyes,  until  they  lay  like  shadows 
on  the  purple  circles  beneath.  She 
was  utterly  absorbed  in  getting 
Teether  into  a  comatose  condition, 
and  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
the  Doctor;  not  that  he  claimed 
either. 

He  sat  for  some  moments  watch- 
ing her  and  listening  breathlessly 
to  the  low  music  that  came  out 
through  the  wonderful  throat,  as  if 
from  some  master  instrument  with 
strings  uncouthly  muted.  And  as 
he  looked,  the  horrible  thought 
clutched  at  his  own  heart.  Suppose 
he  should  not  be  able  to  free  her 
voice  for  her!  Many  others  had 
tried — the  greatest — and  they  had 
all  been  baffled  by  the  strange  stiff- 
ness of  the  chords.  He  knew  him- 
self to  be,  in  a  way,  her  last  resort. 
A  world  of  music  lovers  awaited  the 
result.  He  had  been  obliged  to  send 
out  two  Press  bulletins  as  to  her 
condition  within  the  week — and  she 
sat  on  the  steps  in  the  twilight  hum- 
ming Teether  Pike  to  sleep,  shut  in, 
by  the  Harpeth  Hills  with  only  him 
to  fight  her  fight  for  her.  He  al- 
most groaned  aloud  with  the  pain 
of  it,  when  into  his  consciousness 
came  Mother  Mayberry's  placid 
voice  shooing  the  Pike  children 
home  with  promises  and  admoni- 
tions. A  line  from  Doctor  Stein's 
letter  flashed  into  his  mind:  "And 
first  and  above  all  I  want  your 
mother  to  put  heart  and  hope  into 
the  girl."  The  fight  was  not  his 
alone,  thank  God,  and  he  knew  just 
how  much  lie  could  trust  to  his 
mother's  heart-building.  Why  not? 
Over  the  land  men  were  learning  to 
strengthen  the  man  within  before 
attempting  to  cure  the  man  without. 
Hadn't  that  always  been  his 
mother's  unconscious  policy  out  on 
Harpeth  Hills?  A  deep  calm  fell 
into  his  troubled  spirit  and,  as  the. 
singer  lady  and  Mother  escorted 
the  escort  down  the  walk,  he  slip- 
ped away  into  his  office  for  an  hour 
before  supper  with  his  reports  and 
microscope. 

A  half  hour  later  Mother  May- 
berry came  into  his  office  for  the 
little  chat  she  often  took  the  time 
for  just  before  the  summons  fo 
supper.  She  seated  herself  by  the 
open  window,  through  which  the. 
twilight  was  creeping,  and  he  threw 
down  his  pen  and  came  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  casement. 

"Well,"  she  said  with  a  long 
breath  of  contentment,  "well,  I  do 
feel  about  ready  to  get  ready  to 
rest.  The  Pikeses  is  all  in,  I  heard 
Bettie  Pratt  calling  in  the  Turners 
and  Pratts  and  Hoovers,  Buck  have 
come  home  to  supper  on  time,  as  I 
know  will  relieve  Hettie  Ann's 
mind,  Squire  Tutt  just  went  in 
the  front  gate  as  I  come  up  the 
walk  and  I  seen  Mis'  Bostick  light 
the  lamp  in  the  Deacon's  study 
ago.  They  ain't  nothing  in  the 
world  that  makes  me  so  contented 
as  to  know  that  all  Providence  is 
a-setting  down  to  meals  at  the  same 
time  and  a-feeding  together  as  one 
family,  though  in  different  houses. 
The  good  Lord  will  get  all  the  rend- 
ered thanks  at  the  same  time  and 
I  feel  it  will  please  Him — ours  is 
late  on  account  of  Elinory  decid- 
ing at  the  last  minute  to  beat  up 
some  clabber  cheese  with  fresh 
cream  for  your  supper,  like  she 
says  they  fix  it  up  over  in  Europe 
somewhere  she  lived  while  she  was 
a-studying  to  sing.    I  come  on  out 


so  she  could  have  a  swing  to  her- 
self and  not  think  anybody  was 
a-hurrying  of  her.  It's  a  riled 
woman  as  generally  answers  the 
call  of  hurry  and  I  never  gives  it, 
lessen  it's  life  or  death  or  a  chick- 
en-hawk." 

"But,  Mother,"  remonstrated  the 
Doctor  with  a  very  real  distress  in 
his  voice,  "ought  you  to  let  her — 
Miss  Wingate — do  such  things — so 
many  things?  Are  you  sure  she  en- 
joys it  and  is  not  just  doing  it  to 
help  or  because  she  thinks  she 
ought?    Or  do  you — ?" 

"Well,"  interrupted  Mother  de- 
cidedly, "it's  my  opinion  they  ain't 
nothing  in  the  world  so  heavy  as 
empty  hands.  She  have  had  to  lay 
down  a  music  book  and  I  don't 
know  nothing  better  to  offer  than  a 
butter-paddle  and  a  bread-bowl. 
It's  the  feeding  of  folks  that  counts 
in  a  woman's  life,  whether  it  be 
songs  or  just  bread  and  butter.  If 
Elinory's  tunes  was  as  much  of  a 
success  as  her  riz  biscuits  have 
come  to  be,  I  wisht  I  could  have 
heard  her  just  onct. 

"I  did,  Mother,  the  first  night 
she  sang  in  America — and  it  was 
very  wonderful.  When  I  think  of 
the  great  opera  house,  the  lights 
and  the  flowers,  the  audience  mad 
with  joy  and  the  applause  and — I — 
I — wonder  how  she  stands  it!" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mother,  "I 
reckon  wondering  how  Eve  stood 
things  muster  took  Adam's  mind 
often  hisself  to  a  very  comforting 
degree.  Courage  was  the  ingredi- 
ent the  good  Lord  took  to  start 
making  a  woman  with  and  it's  been 
a-witnessing  his  spirit  in  her  ever 
since.  I  oughtn't  to  have  to  tell  you 
that." 

"You  don't,"  Doctor  Tom  has- 
tened to  answer  as  he  smiled  down 
on  Mother.  "I  only  spoke  as  I  did 
about  Miss  Wingate  because  you  see 
she  is — well,  what  we  would  call 
a  very  great  lady  and  I  wouldn't 
have  her  think  that  I  did  not  rea- 
lize that—" 

"Well,  you  can  do  as  you 
choose,"  answered  Mother  placid- 
ly as  she  prepared  to  take  her  de- 
parture to  see  to  the  finishing  up  of 
the  supper,  "but  I  ain't  a-letting  no 
foolish  pride  hold  my  heart  back 
from  my  honey-bird.  Love's  my 
bread  of  life  and  I  offers  it  free, 
high  or  low.  Come  on  and  see  how 
you  like  that  cheese  fixing  she's 
done  made  for  you." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Spending  Money 

To  keep  money,  set  it  down  as  an 
invariable  rule  that  you  will  never 
try  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
That  is  the  commonest  way  that  a 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

To  sum  up: 

Do  not  over-estimate  money. 

Learn  to  appreciate  money  for  its 
real  worth  toward  human  happi- 
ness. 

Do  not  buy  anything  until  you 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Never  borrow. 

Never  lend  unless  you  can  afford 
to  lose  the  sum  you  lend. 

Never  go  on  anyone's  note. 

Be  generous,  but  not  a  spend- 
thrift. 

Be  careful,  but  not  stingy. 

Never  join  a  company  in  having 
a  good  time,  going  to  an  entertain- 
ment or  on  an  excursion,  without 
knowing  first  that  you  can  afford  it. 


And  when  you  join  it  be  sure  to  pay 
your  share. 

Do  not  accept  gifts,  as  a  rule,  un- 
less you  are  able  to  return  their 
equivalent. 

Be  straight,  scrupulously  exact 
and  honest,  ih  all  money  matters. 

Start  a  bank  account. 

In  all  money  dealings,  insist  on  a 
clear  understanding  before  you  en- 
ter into  any  agreement. 

By  just  being  careful  in  these  af- 
fairs you  will  save  yourself  a  world 
of  unhappiness. 

A  boy  that  keeps  no  reckoning  of 
his  money  is  undertaking  to  walk 
through  life  as  if  he  walked  through 
a  field  full  of  pieces  of  broken  glass. 


Los  Angeles  Land  Show 


Announcement  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  open  in  1913  has 
caused  capitalists,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
sparsely  settled  lands  between  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
as  offering  opportunity  for  vast 
profits.  Each  year  more  than  200,- 
000  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
list  themselves  as  farmers,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  number,  at 
least,  will  be  diverted  to  the  Pa- 
cific seaboard  by  the  canal. 

The  great  Land  Show  to  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles  next  March  by  the 
Pacific  Land  &  Products  Exposition 
will  give  these  capitalists  their  first 
opportunity  for  careful  comparison 
of  the  money-making  advantages  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Pa- 
cific states,  in  connection  with 
the  canal  opening.  This  gives 
the  show  an  international  sig- 
nificance, and  has  caused  Henry 
E.  Huntington  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  president,  with  Phillip  D. 
Wilson  as  general  manager,  while 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Salt 
Lake  and  Pacific  Electric  systems 
are  represented  on  the  advisory 
committee  by  William  Sproule, 
Epes  Randolph,  E.  0.  McCormick, 
J.  J.  Byrne,  F.  A.  Wann,  Paul  Shoup 
and  others.  Other  distinguished 
men  on  the  committee  are  C.  C. 
Moore  and  D.  C.  Collier,  heads  re- 
spectively of  the  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego  1915  expositions. 


Fancy  Birds  at  Fresno 


The  fancy  birds  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  were  on  exhibition  at 
Fresno  during  the  second  week  of 
December.  There  were  850  of  them 
in  the  coops  when  the  judges  be- 
gan making  awards  and  they  were 
a  fine  lot  of  birds.  T  J.  Simpson, 
of  Academy,  California,  was  given 
the  prize  for  the  best  male  bird  in 
the  showr.  It  was  a  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rock.  A  White  Leghorn  pul- 
let, the  property  of  J.  F.  Forney, 
of  Kingsburg,  won  the  trophy  for 
the  best  female  bird  in  the  show. 
Among  the  prize  winners  were:  C. 
O.  Preston,  Arlington;  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Roehl,  Fresno;  J.  P.  Sharp,  Fresno; 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Inns,  Fresno;  George 
Hensley,  Clovis;  F.  H.  Booth,  Her- 
man; H.  E.  Boone,  Visalia;  H.  M. 
Legett,  Fowler;  Mrs.  Albert  Mar- 
shall, Fresno;  L.  Harp,  Fresno;  C. 
F.  Holman,  Stockton;  E.  F.  Brod- 
ley,  Han  ford;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Olsen,  Fres- 
no; and  M.  A.  Hill,  Hanford. 


There  never  was  a  time  when  eco- 
nomic feeding  meant  more  to  stock- 
men and  farmers.  Feed  is  too  high 
to  feed  it  in  a  careless  manner. 
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HERE  IS  A  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA  FOR  $50 


THE  FAVORITE 

OAK  OR  MAHOGANY 

This  handsome  new  Columbia  Orafonola  is  built  of  quartered 
oak  or  figured  mahogany,  elegantly  finished  in  every  detail. 

The  cabinet  is  gracefully  proproportioned,  measuring  18% 
inches  square  and  13  inches  high. 

The  spring  motor  is  smooth-running  and  powerful,  capable 
of  playing  several  records  at  one  winding. 

As  the  lid  is  especially  deep,  the  turntable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  opening,  thus  being  easily  accessible  for  replacing  records. 

The  reproducer  is  turned  upward  for  inserting  or  removing 
needles. 

We  believe  the  ORAFONOLA  FAVORITE  is  the  BEST  hornless 
instrument  that  can  be  made  and  sold  for  $50,  and  our  positive 
GUARANTEE  goes  with  every  instrument. 

KOHLER  &,  CHASE 


id  O'PAKHHM,  STREET 


5  \  \  PR  INCI9CO,  CA  LIF. 


(Continued   from   Page  13.) 

got  worse  toward  the  end.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  small  items; 
no  names  on  the  coops  when  the 
birds  arrived,  no  tacks  to  nail  the 
cards  on,  no  straw  for  coops,  ex- 
hibitors putting  birds  into  any 
coops  they  could  get  hold  of,  some 
birds  left  on  the  floor  for  two  days 
alter  they  arrived.  One  lady  writes, 
"all  the  birds  appear  to  be  starved," 
and  again,  "all  the  coops  are  dirty." 

The  superintendent  is  admitted 
to  be  a  good  fellow  and  a  friend  to 
the  poultry  industry,  but  that  does 
not  qualify  anyone  for  a  position 
of  that  kind;  if  he  is  not  qualified 
for  the  position  he  should  not  be 
there. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a 
man  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  work  and  should  be  well  paid 
for  it.  Giving  a  man  a  job  that  has 
a  Government  pull  and  offers  to  do 
it  cheap  is  not  the  man  that  is 
wanted. 

Anyone  would  think  that  graft 
would  be  kept  out  of  the  show- 
room, but  when  it  comes  to  the 
State  drawing  exhibitors  to  the  fair 
after  they  have  paid  their  entrance 


money,  and  then  letting  them  fare 
Tor  themselves,  is  getting  down 
pretty  close  to  it. 

The  fact  is  the  show  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  along  for  all  these 
years  that  they  (the  directors  and 
manager)  don't  seem  to  care  what 
happens,  and  now  that  they  see  the 
fanciers  won't  stand  for  it  they  send 
circular  letters  to  try  and  smooth 
things  over. 

Mr.  Fancier,  it  is  now  up  to  you. 
You  have  stood  the  gag  long 
enough;  let  everyone  have  their  say; 
get  your  Associations  to  discuss  it, 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  direct- 
ors of  the  fair;  tell  them  what  you 
want,  and  if  you  cannot  get  it  "no 
show." 

Compare  all  this  treatment  to  any 
of  the  town  shows  that  have  been 
held  in  the  State.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  Oakland,  San  Jose  or  any 
other  show  treated  you  as  you  have 
been  treated  by  the  management  of 
the  State  Fair.  Compare  the  shows 
above  that  have  come  out  for  their 
first  year.  Do  any  of  these  irregu- 
larities and  indifference  show  them- 
selves? No;  why?  Because  they 
are  out   after  your  patronage  to 


make  their  show  a  success  and  have 
jour  interests  at  heart.  Then  why, 
I  ask  you,  do  you  stand  for  it  from 
the  State  Fair  when  they  are  spend- 
ing your  own  money?  Will  you 
continue  to  stand  still  and  let  them 
treat  you  in  this  manner? 

The  Fair  gets  some  of  your  money 
every  year,  and  if  you  don't  get  a 
suitable  place  to  show  your  birds 
keep  away. 

At  any  Poultry  Show  the  superin- 
tendent gets  at  least  $50  and  has  no 
traveling  expenses  to  pay  and  not 
half  the  amount  of  work  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  State  Fair  offers 
$40  and  then  expects  the  rail  ex- 
penses to  come  out  of  the  above 
amount.  One  illustration  is  enough 
to  show  the  niggardly  way  they 
have  of  paying  the  men  for  their 
work. 

Now  comes  the  excuses  of  the 
manager  of  the  exhibit:  "We  will 
not  attempt  to  apologize  for  the  cri- 
ticisms." Perhaps  he  thinks  it  is 
beneath  him  and  he  has  had  the 
fanciers  too  long  just  where  he 
wanted  them.  "We  expect  to  have 
an  addition  to  the  poultry  build- 
ing, at  least  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  poultry  supplies,  and 
perhaps  some  varieties  of  fowls." 
What  a  blessing  they  are  going  to 
make  room  for  the  poultry  supplies, 
and  what  is  wanted  is  room  enougli 
for  two  or  three  thousand  more 
birds,  with  room  enough  for  them 
to  breathe.  The  poultry  supply  peo- 
ple can  look  after  themselves  verv 
well. 

"The  poultry  business  is  big  and 
growing — the  desire  is  to  encour- 
age it.  In  every  department  the 
aim  and  desire  is  to  improve  so  far 
as  means  and  equipment  will  per- 
mit." This  is  making  promises  with 
a  handle  and  means  very  little.  The 
directors  and  fanciers  in  1908 
heard  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
fanciers,  but  1910  showed  a  little 
improvement  and  1911  went  back 
to  1908.  How  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  be  fooled  in  this  way? 

Every  breeder  has  a  word  in  im- 
proving conditions  through  his  As- 
sociation. If  you  are  not  a  member 
join  at  once.  Let  every  Association 
have  meetings  to  thoroughly  dis- 
cuss every  point,  then  put  it  up  to 
the  State  Fair  Directors,  and  if  they 
have  not  got  the  means  and  equip- 
ment, turn  the  whole  thing  down 
and  have  no  show.  Things  can  be 
put  right  if  you  will  hang  together. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  new  modern 
building  with  plenty  of  skylight, 
both  for  light  and  ventilation;  new 
coops  to  replace  the  antiquated 
ones  now  in  use;  a  thoroughly 
competent  manager,  superintend- 
enl  and  secretary  with  funds  sulli- 
cient  to  pay  for  current  expenses, 
without  having  to  run  five  miles  to 
get  an  order  signed  for  5  cents 
worth  of  tacks.  Managers  of  our 
Poultry  Shows  have  thousands  of 
dollars  pass  through  their  hands 
during  show  time. 

Why  cannot  the  State  Fair  be 
managed  in  the  way  other  shows 
are  managed  and  be  freely  adver- 
tised? Premium  lists  sent  to  every 
fancier  and  requested  to  show  his 
birds,  not  the  way  it  is  now  carried 
on.  I  know  several  people  who 
could  not  get  a  premium  list  after 
writing  two  or  three  letters.  I  also 
know  that  there  was  not  more  than 
one  premium  list  in  the  whole  of 
Petaluma.  Do  they  call  this  man- 
agement? 

The  fact  is  the  manager  has  been 


too  long  in  his  position  and  thinks 
he  has  the  world  by  the  back  of  the 
neck.  There  is  a  time  when  some 
people  require  a  change  of  position 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  world. 
Now  is  the  time  that  the  fancier 
wants  a  new  manager  for  the 
poultry  department  of  the  State 
Fair.  The  number  of  years  of  his 
management  shows  that  things  have 
not  advanced  with  the  times  for  the 
want  of  energy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start — get 
right  down  to  business.  Don't  pass 
it  over  for  another  month.  Let 
every  fancier  unite.  Give  them  the 
ultimatum.  Better  no  show  at  all 
than  to  have  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia disgraced  in  the  way  it  was 
last  year. 

Orchardist's  Tragic  Death 

A  very  sad  incident  marked  the 
opening  of  the  recent  California 
Fruit  Growers'  convention  at  Santa 
Bosa.  Mr.  Horace  A.  Craig,  a  prom- 
inent fruit  grower  of  Santa  Clara 
county,  in  an  able  address,  urged 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  he  had 
submitted  advocating  that  a  change 
in  the  holiday  season  of  the  schools 
be  made  so  that  the  usual  summer 
vacation  be  had  at  a  time  when  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  ripens  and  give 
the  school  pupils  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  orchards.  He  had  just 
closed  bis  remarks  when  he  sank 
into  a  chair  and  died.  Heart  dis- 
ease was  the  cause. 


Progressive  Women 

The  above  picture,  showing  two 
ladies  tandem  riding  on  a  motor- 
cycle, is  one  of  the  common  sights 
among  the  middle  west  rural  com- 
munities. The  women  of  the  rural 
districts   in   California  have  been 


more  reticent  in  adopting  this  mode 
of  transportation  than  their  eastern 
sisters.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  make  the  attend- 
ance at  the  city  high  schools  a 
much  easier  matter  for  many  a  girl 
or  boy  in  the  rural  communities. 


Wanted  to  Keep  the  Farm 

A  big  blond  Scandinavian  wand 
ered  into  the  office  of  a  title  com- 
pany Saturday  with  a  request: 

"Ay  vant  you  to  make  some  pa- 
pers out.  Ay  buy  a  farm  in  das 
county  and  ay  tank  ay  vant  a  mort- 
gage." 

"Why  do  you  want  a  mortgage?" 
the  clerk  asked,  surprised,  "if  you 
bought  a  farm?  Don't  you  want  a 
deed?" 

"No.  Ay  tank  not.  Sax  years  ago 
ay  buy  a  farm  and  get  ta  deed,  and 
nodder  fellar  he  come  along  wit 
mortgage  and  tak  da  farm.  Ay 
tank  ay  tak  a  mortgage." 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  one  cent  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this 
department. 


POULTRY 


Place  orders  now  for  best  English  In- 
dian Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  stock 
guaranteed  heavy  layers  of  white  eggs, 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Address  Mrs.  Fred 
Chester,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  Route  2. 

Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  lrvington,  Cal.   

Rose  Hurst  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Farm — 

Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  Mammoth 
While  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  chickens.  Mature  stock, 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices.  Mrs.  Belle  Goss.  Madera, 
Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1.  

liarred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockrels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching 
from  mature  stock.  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.   tf 

Standard  Poultry  Yards  are  booking 
orders  for  eggs  from  the  best  Cook 
or  Kellerstrass  White  Orpington  from 
$2.50  to  $5.00  per  setting,  $15.00  to  $30.00 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks  50  cents  each. 
A  few  Orpington  cocks  for  sale,  $5.00 
to  $10.00  each.  E.  C.  Worden  &  Son, 
4004  University  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mammoth    Golden     Bronze     Turkeys — 

International  Tom,  first  prize  and 
special  prize  turkey  at  the  Interna- 
tional Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the 
dock.  Young  stock  with  large  bone, 
long  body,  full  breast,  well  marked  and 
early  maturing,  for  sale.  Their  moth- 
ers are  from  the  leading  prize  winning 
(locks  of  several  eastern  states.  I  claim 
to  own  the  best  flock  of  turkeys  on 
the  Coast.  Write  soon  as  orders  are 
coming  in  fast.  Prices  very  reason- 
able.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

Day-Old  Chicks,  Barred  Rock  and 
White  Leghorns,  good  laying  strain. 
Order  now  to  insure  early  fall  deliv- 
ery. The  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29,  Rural  No.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

Sehellville  Hatchery  —  Thorough-bred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  hatched  to  or- 
der from  heavy  winter  layers.  The 
kind  that  pay — no  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for;  order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY 

Our  hens  are  trapnested.  We  know 
and  can  pick  out  only  the  hens  giving 
us  from  180  to  240  eggs  each  year.  We 
use  eggs  from  these  hens  to  get  our 
baby  chicks.  That's  why  hundreds  are 
making  the  poultry  business  pay  with 
our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blot  out 
the  past  and  commence  right.  We  bred 
for  30  years  in  New  York  and  can  put 
you  on  the  right  road  t»  make  money. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  a 
white  chick  will  make  a  good  layer. 
The  graveyard  of  failure  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  believed  that.  Our  baby  chick 
book  is  free.     We  are  hatching  now. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 
Office  Ward  Building       Calistoga,  Cal. 

Olsen's     White     Leghorns.     Day  old 

chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  money 
makers  for  you.  They  lay  and  pay 
because  they  are  bred  that  way.  Book 
orders  now  for  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer deliveries.  Address,  Olsen'a  Leg- 
horn  Ranch,  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  Houdans  and 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won  at  three 
shows  this  season  seventy  ribbons  In- 
cluding eleven  specials  and  the  six  fol- 
lowing cups.  Best  display  from  Santa 
Clara  County.  Best  display  from  Sunny- 
vale. Best  display  of  Houdans,  also  Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes.  Best  five  and 
best  pair  Houdans.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day  old  chicks.  Trios  six  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Show  birds  a  matter  of  corres- 
pondence.— Schmidt  &  Gunther,  Box  5 
1  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

SANITARY  POULTRY  HOUSE 
Knock  down,  made  of  T  &  G  com- 
olete,  f.  o.  b.  Oakland  cars,  $22.50.  Plain 
A-orking  drawings,  list  of  materials 
and  directions,  etc.,  $1.00.  Louse  proof 
roost  stands,  per  pair,  40c.  Mandy  Lee 
incubators.  Your  eggs  hatched  to  order. 
Free  descriptive  folders  and  catalogues. 
F.  W.  Potter,  1420  Franklin  St..  Oak- 
land, Calif. 


For  Sale — 18  Houdan  hens  and  cock  at 
$1.00    each.     Mrs.    D.    Kon  vnenburg, 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Just  Hatched — White  Leghorn  chicks 
frem  mature,  healthy,  vigorous,  spe- 
cially selected,  heavy-laying  stock — 
2000-egg  machines  used;  no  pullet  eggs. 
Order  now  and  get  the  chicks  at  the 
time  you  want  them.  T.  C.  Hawley, 
504  E.  Elm  Street,  Lodi.  Cal. 

Anconas  a  specialty — Three  yards;  se- 
lect pen  of  12  hens;  first  prize  hen  at 
Oakland;  eggs  $3  for  15;  settings  only. 
Yard  of  dark  colored  hens,  $2  for  15; 
yard  of  light  colored  hens  $1.50  per  15. 
All  dark  cocks.  Incubator  lots  from 
the  last  two  yards  $4  for  50;  $7  for  100. 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $1.50  for  15;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns,  $1.25  for  15;  $3  for  50. 
J.  O.  Spring,  3926  Lyon  Ave.,  Fruitvale, 
Cal.  

Columbian  Rocks  won  at  Los  Angeles 
show,  1911,  three  first  and  two  spe- 
cials for  champion  male  and  female; 
eggs  $10  and  $5  per  15;  White  Rocks 
eggs  $2  per  15.  Booking  orders  now 
for  after  January  15  deliveries.  NIE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  R.  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
M.  Nie,  Vice  President  American  Co- 
lumbian Plymouth  Rock  Club  for  State 
of  California. 

House  for  36  bens,  $1.00.    Material  $4.00 
up.    Economical,   sanitary    and  con- 
venient.   Equipment  folder  tor  postal; 
T.  W.  Potter,  1367  Broadway.  Oakland. 


 PHEASANTS  

Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Booklet— 'How  I  raise  pheasants,  20c; 

prices  free;  stock  for  sale. — H.  W. 
Myers,  South  19th  and  Adams  Streets, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


llerry  Plants  and  other  good  things  for 
me  garden  and  farm,    send  today  for 
my  new  illustrated  catalogue.  i^OblS 
o.  oCivlBiNjhjri..  Pasadena,  Cal.,  K.  F.  D. 

KAKC,  FLAN  IS 


LIVESTOCK 


Poland  Chinas — Real  Big  Smooth  Type 

— Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Green- 
backs," the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts 
sired  by  Greenbacks  old  enough  to 
breed.  Gilts  sired  by  "Meddler  Keep," 
the  great  Missouri  boar,  who  was  sired 
by  "Master  Meddler,"  said  to  be  the 
greatest  Poland-China  boar  living. 
Serviceable  young  boars  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep"  and- 
whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows"  are  among  the  cream  of  the 
breed.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 

cattle.  

H,  B.  Wlntrlngham,  Middletown,  Lake 

Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

W.   H.    Locke    Co.,   Lockeford,   Calif. — 

Jerseys:  Service  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves.  Show  ring  and  producing 
type.  

Polled  Delano  Merinos,  representing  the 
best  Eastern  blood.  Flock  headed  by 
Moler's  Wonder,  a  35-pound  shearer. 
Polled  rams  a  specialty.  B  and  C  type. 
R.  G.  MILLER,  Waterloo.  Oregon. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

Ahuacate  Seeds,  Avocado,  Alligator 
Pear,  Persea  gratissima.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $3.75  per  100  and  $33  per 
1000.  Germination  guaranteed  if  our 
directions  are  followed.  Montarioso 
Nursery,  Box  1600,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Plants  of  all  kinds,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, at   Las     Palmas  Greenhouses, 
Palto   Alto,    Cal.     Contracts  solicited. 
Let  us  know  your  needs  at  once. 


PLANTS 


The  Avocado — The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 


The  FelJoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
 Altadenn.  California  

Mammoth  Blackberry  plants  for  sale; 

large,  strong  and  well  rooted;  $15.00 
per  m.,  or  2  cents  each;  orders  taken 
now  for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  Barlow, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 


V\  ild  Plant  improvement  Gardens,  San- 
la  .^na,  Cai.iornia.  JNewton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor,     .Hare  choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  trom  ail  lands. 

IKctS 


1<  inc  Llue  of  Navels,  Valencias  and 
n.ureiia  Lemons  tor  delivery  spring 
of  1M11.  Contract  now  and  get  the  hist 
choice.  liie  King  Citrus  Nurseries, 
VVlutiier,  Cal.    Dept.  1.  

Planters  iu\ited  to  inspect  our  strictly 
high-grade  citrus  trees.  Robinson 
Citrus  Nurseries,  San  Dimas,  Cal.  P.  0. 
P.  E.  Ry.  to  Valley  Center,  four  blocks 
north.  

Orange,   Lemon   and  Grapefruit  Trees, 

all  hrst-class  stock.  Special  prices 
to  parties  planting  groves.  Edward 
A.  Carvel,  H54  uak  St.,  Glendale,  Cal. 

For   First-Class     Valencia    and  Navel 
Orange   Trees   and   Eureka  Lemons, 
see  A.  G.  Snow,  Uxnard,  Cal.  

Low  Prices  on  advance  orders  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees.    Bellou's  Nursery, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

KLAL  ESI  ATE 


STOCK  AND 
DAIRY  RANCH 

in  the  leading  dairv  countv  of  Califor- 
nia, consists  of  470  acres  of  the  best 
alfalfa  land  in  State;  30  acres  orchard; 
76  acres  river  bottom.  Situate  4  miles 
from  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  and  10  miles  from 
Modesto,  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  Write 
us  for  full  particulars.  All  questions 
gladly  answered. 

MAZE  &  WREN 
Modesto.  California 


For  Sale— Best  paying  poultrv  ranch  on 
coast;  climate  and  location  ideal, 
abundance  of  water  from  three  sources 
well  distributed;  soil  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly; very  productive;  all  in  fruit,  nuts 
and  eucalyptus;  well  improved;  a  beau- 
tiful home,  %  mile  from  town;  large 
brooder  house,  colony  houses,  stock,  15 
large  incubators,  etc.;  fine  trade  estab- 
lished. Call  or  write  at  once.  Mgr.,  Box 
122,  lrvington,  Cal.  

For  Petaluma  Ranches  write  or  inquire 
OELTJEN  &  JACOBSEN,  Petaluma, 
Cal  

STOCft  AND 
GRAIN  RANCH 
-880  ACRES,  $20  PER  ACRE. 

880  acre  stock  and  grain  ranch,  8 
miles  from  Escondido  on  good  county 
road  and  in  line  of  electric  railway  now 
building;  set  farm  buildings,  good  well, 
several  springs,  soil  a  soft  decomposed 
granite,  suitable  for  citrus  or  decidu- 
ous fruits;  a  bargain.  Charles  Soults, 
Agent,  Escondido,  San  Diego  County 
California. 

ESCONDIDO,  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
 CALIFORNIA  

The  beautiful  hidden  valley  of  Escon- 
dido, one  of  the  most  productive  spots 
in  southern  California  where  the  lemon 
and  the  muscat  grape  carry  off  the 
gold  medals,  and  where  the  orange, 
pomegranate,  quince,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
prune,  apricot  and  all  kinds  of  nuts 
flourish  abundantly,  where  stock  rais- 
ing and  general  farming  are  done  on  a 
large  scale,  where  the  elevation  is  high, 
the  climate  ideal,  where  you  can  sit 
under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and 
enjoy  this  "promised  land,"  you  can 
buy  ranches  and  groves  of  all  sizes 
and  at  all  prices.  Unimproved  land, 
$10  per  acre  up.  What  are  you  looking 
for?  Advise  fully.  C.  R.  Soults,  Escon- 
dido, California.  

10  per  cent  down,  small  subsequent 
payments;  a  little  money  will  start 
you  on  one  of  our  irrigated  farms,  then 
the  land  will  pay  for  itself;  located  In 
the  Turlock  irrigation  district,  where 
the  land  owns  the  water;  unlimited 
supply  of  water  already  there  at  60c 
an  acre;  splendid  soil;  no  alkali  or 
hardpan  on  our  tract.  Come  to  our 
San  Francisco  office  to  see  some  of  the 
things  grown  on  our  tract.  TURLOCK- 
DELHI  IRRIGATED  LANDS  CO.,  1001 
Metropolis  Bank  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


San  Diego  County.  My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
county  and  superior  climate.  16  weeks 
for  15c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher,  Es- 
condido, Cal. 

A  little  money  will  start  you  on  one 

of  our  irrigated  farms,  then  the  land 
will  pay  for  itself.  Located  in  the  Tur- 
lock Irrigation  District  where  the  land 
owns  the  water.  Unlimited  supply  of 
water  already  there  at  60  cents  an  acre. 
Splendid  soil — no  alkali  on  our  tract. 
Come  over  to  our  San  Francisco  office 
to  see  some  of  the  things  grown  on  our 
tract.  TURLOCK  DELHI  IRRIGATION 
LAND  CO.,  1001  Metropolis  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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For  Sale — Near  Lancaster,  Cal.  Bar- 
gains in  improved  and  unimproved 
land.  Also  relinquishments  for  6ale  or 
trade.  Some  homestead  land.  A.  S 
Burnham,  Box  451,  Lancaster,  Cal. 

San  Diego  County — My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
great  county  and  superior  climate.  25 
weeks  for  25c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher, 
Escondido,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 20  acres  of  orange  land,  one 
mile  from   Klink;   11   acres  set  to 
Washington  Navels.    Write  E.  E.  Wet- 
zel, Klink,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Valuable  real  estate;  80 
acres  rich,  black  soil,  suitable  for 
fruit,  grain  or  alfalfa,  one  mile  from 
Caldwell  station,  near  Wheatvllle,  Cal. 
$75  an  acre.  Good  terms.  Address  own- 
er, J.  P.  Bolton,  1753  K  Street,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


 WANTED  

Wanted — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  information  reporter.  All  on 
spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Sales  As- 
sociation, 796  Association  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K  d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


MACHINERY 


For  Sale — Gas  Engines,  all  standard 
makes,  which  have  been  overhauled 
and  put  in  good  running  order.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  follow- 
ing: 9  H.  P.  Foos,  15  H.  P.  Foos,  25 
H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  and  32  H.  P. 
Fairbanks-Morse.  Our  guarantee  goes 
with  them.  Baile  &  Brandt  Co.,  943a 
No.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Agricultural  Implements-Vehicles 

For  Sole — Agricultural  implements,  ve- 
hcles.  Splejsifid  values,  lowest  prices, 
liberal  credit  See  us  without  fail  be- 
fore buying.  Catalogs  mailed  out  of 
town  customers.  Write  us  describing 
what  you  wish  to  buy.  When  in  the 
city  a  personal  call  will  show  the  lar- 
gest stock  and  assortment  in  the  South- 
west. Arnott  &  Company.  Established 
1892.  114  South  Los  Angeles  Street. 
Los  Anereles 


 MISCELLANEOUS  

Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chem- 
ists,  28-32  Belden   Place,     off  Bush 
Street,  npar  Kearnv.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 
HERCULES 

HANDY 
HARNESS 

When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Home- 
Made  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  in.iured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  In 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  ^0">-  Howard  St.,  near  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM — IRRIGATION 


Eight  Trains 
Every  Day 


F.n<'h    Way  Between 
San  Francisco  and 
I.os   Angeles  City. 

Luxuriously  Furnished 

Completely  Equipped. 

Some  by  day  for  the  tourist  and 
the  sightseer  and 
those  who  would 
know  the  "Road  of 
a  Thousand  Wonders." 
Others  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of 
the  busy  man  and 
merchant. 


8:00  Short  Line 
Limited 
A.M. 

8:05  The  Coaster 
A.M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles 

Passenger 
A.M. 

3:20  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Flyer 
P.  M. 

4:00  Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 

6:00  The  Owl 
Limited 
P.M. 

8:00  The  Lark 
Limited 
P.M. 

8:10  The  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco 
Passenger 
P.M. 


Southern  Pacific 

TICKEL  OFFICES 
884  MARKET  STREET  MARKET  ST.  FERRY  DEPOT 

PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS,  SAX  FRANCISCO 


The  Markets 


BARLEY  is  very  unsettled  on  the. 
local  market.  Hay  is  quiet  in  the 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets  but 
active  in  the  country.  Some  dealers  are 
looking  for  a  higher  price. 

WHEAT — California  Club,  $1.45© 
1.50;  Sonora  $1.52%  ©1.57;  Australian 
and  propo,  $1.5501.62%;  Northern  Club, 
$1.5001.52%  Northern  Red,  $1.50;For- 
tyfold.  $1.52%  ©1.55;  Turkey  Red,  $1.55 
©1.60  per  cental. 

FLOUR — Best  California  Family  Is 
quoted  at  $5.2005.40;  Bakers,  $5.00© 
5.40;  Superfine,  $3.8004.60;  Oregon  and 
Washington,  extras,  $4.60®  5.00  net 
cash;  Oregon  and  Washington,  cutoff. 
$4.05@4.55  per  barrel. 

BARLEY — No.  1  feed  barley,  $1.82% 
@1.85;  choice  feed  barley,  $1.87%  0 
1.90;  shipping  and  brewing,  nominal. 

CORN — Yellow,  in  bulk,  to  arrive, 
$1.5501.57%;  do  white,  $1.55  01.57%. 

Egyptian  Corn — White,  $1.5001.55 
per  cental. 

OATS — Good  to  choice  red  feed, 
$1.7001.75;  off  grades,  $1.7001.72%; 
seed,  $1.82%  01.92%;  black,  seed,  $1,700 
1.85;  white,  $1.6201.72%. 

RYE— Nominal:  $1.5001.55. 

BRAN — Quotable  at  $25.50026.50  per 
ton. 

SHORTS — Quotable  at  $27.00028.00 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS — Quotable    at  $31.00© 

33.00. 

HAY — Wild  oat,  $8.00013.00;  tame 
oat,  $10.00016.50:  wheat.  $18.00020.00; 
wheat  and  oat,  $10.00017.00:  alfalfa, 
$8.00011.50;  stock,  $6.0007.50  per  ton. 

STRAW — Per  bale,  35  070c 

MILLS  TUFFS — Per  100  lbs.  In  10-lb. 
sacks.  Flaked  pearl  wheat,  $3.40; 
self-rising  buckwheat  flour,  $5.50; 
buckwheat  flour.  $4.70;  rye  meal,  $3.60; 
graham  flour,  $2.70;  cornmeal,  yellow 
or  white,  $3.00:  cornmeau,  extra  yellow 
or  white,  $3.30;  pearl  barley,  $5,300 
5.50;  rolled  wheat,  2-75  lb.  sack,  $4.30; 
oat  meal.  $4.50;  steel-cut  oat  meal. 
$4.50;  oat  groats.  $4.50;  buckwheat 
groats,  $8.80:  large  hominy,  $3.50;  small 
hominy.  $3.50;  granulated  hominy, 
$3.70;  cracked  wheat,  $3.70;  farina, 
$4.00;  whole  wheat  flour,  $2.90;  rye 
flour,  $3.70;  split  peas,  yellow,  $5.20; 
split  peas,  green,  $7.00.  Rolled  oats, 
per  barrel,  $5.75  07.50.  Per  ton,  mixed 
feed,  $25.50026.50;  rolled  oats,  $33,000 
35.00;  cracked  corn.  $36.00037.00;  feed 
corn  meal,  $37.50039.00;  rolled  barley, 
$37.00038.00;  ground  barley.  $39,000 
39.50;  Alfalfa  meal,  $16.00017.00;  ever- 
green stock  feed,  $20.00021.00. 

BEANS — Per  cental:  Small  white, 
$4.1004.15;  large  white.  $4.0004.10;  II- 
mas,  $6.1506.25:  bayos,  $3.6503.70; 
horse,  $2.7503.00;  garvanzos.  $3,000 
3.50:  blackeyes,  $3.800 4.00 ;cranberry, 
$4.0004.25;  red  kidneys,  $4.5004.60: 
pink,  $3.1003.20. 

SEEDS — Brown  mustard,  nominal; 
yellow  mustard,  nominal;  flaxseed,  60 
5%c;  canary,  4c;  alfalfa,  California,  17 
®17%c;  Utah,  17%  018c;  rape,  cleaned, 
2@2%c;  timothy,  5%  ©6c;  hemp,  314© 
4%c;  millet,  3©3%c;  per  lb.  Broom 
corn,  per  ton,  nominal. 

DRIED  PEAS — Per  cental:  Green 
peas,  $3.8504.00;  yellow,  $3.2503.50. 

POTATOES — Per  cental.  In  sacks: 
Rivers,  white,  $1.0501.20;  extra  fancy, 
$1.2001.25;  Salinas,  $1.6501.85;  Oregon, 
$1.5001.75. 

ONIONS — Per  cental,  $1.1001.25. 

BUTTER — California  fresh  extras, 
36c:  prime  first,  33c;  drat.  32c. 

CHEESE — California  fancy  new  flats, 
15c;  firsts,  13%c;  seconds,  — ;  fancy 
new  Young  America,  17c;  firsts,  15c; 
Oregon  fancy  new  flats,  16c;  Young 
America,  17c.  Storage:  New  York 
Daisies,  18c;  singles,  17%c;  Wisconsin, 
17c;  Oregon  fancy  flats,  16c;  Califor- 
nia fancy,  flats,  16  %c. 

EGGS — Including  boxes;  California 
fresh  extras,  per  dozen,  36c;  prime 
firsts,  — ;  firsts,  33c;  seconds,  — ;  select 
pullets,  33c. 

POULTRY — Per  dozen:  Hens,  extra, 
$8.0009.00;  large.  $5.0006.00;  small  to 
medium,  $3.5004.50;  old  roosters,  $4.00 
04.50;  young  roosters,  $6.0007.00;  full 
grown,  $7.0009.00;  fryers,  $5.0006.00: 
broilers,  large,  $4.0004.50;  medium, 
$3.2503.75;  small,  $3.0003.25;  Ducks, 
old.  $4.0005.00;  young,  $$7.0008.00; 
Pigeons,  old,  $1.5001.75;  young,  $1,500 
1.75;  squabs,  $2.0002.50;  Geese,  $2,000 
2.50;  Goslings,  — ;  Spring  Turkey,  120 
18c  lb. 

WOOL — For  fall  San  Joauln,  8©10c 
defective  and  heavy,  507c;  northern, 
608c;  mountain,  809c. 

HIDES — The  current  quotations  are 
as  follows  on  desirable  sound  stock, 
second  grades  being  %01c  lower.  The 
figures  below  are  paid  by  tanners  for 
goods  delivered  In  San  Francisco,  quo- 
tations being  subject  to  fluctuations. 

Dry  Hides — Butchers',  over  16  lbs, 
19%c;  Murrains,  17%c;  Salt  Hides, 
18%c;  Bulls  and  Stags,  14c;  Kip,  10  to 
16  lbs,  20c;  Veal,  7  to  10  lbs,  25c:  Calf, 
under  7  lbs.  25c;  No.  2  Hides,  badly 
damaged  and  poorly  handles,  5  ©10c. 

Wet  Salted  Hides — Steers,  heavy,  over 
56  lbs,  ll%c;  do,  medium,  over  48  lbs, 


lie;  Cows,  heavy,  over  50  lbs.  11c: 
light  hides,  30  to  50  lbs,  10c;  Bulls  and 
Stags,  7%c;  Kips,  16  to  30  lbs,  11c: 
Veal.  10  to  15  lbs,  16%c;  Calf,  up  to 
10  lbs.  16%c. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — Each:  Ex- 
tra large  prime,  skinned  to  hoof,  $2.75 
®3.00:  No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof. 
$2.2502.50;  No.  1  medium,  do,  $1,750 
2.00;  No.  1  small,  do,  75c©$1.25;  No. 
1  Colts,  do.  25050c. 

Dry  Horse  Hides — Each:  No.  1  large, 
skinned  to  hoof,  $2.0002.25;  No.  1  me- 
dium, do,  $1.5002.00;  No.  1,  small,  do 
50c®  $1.00;  No.  1  Colts,  do,  25050c. 

Sheep  Skins— Jn  good  order,  each: 
Long  Wool,  9  to  12  mos'.  growth,  $1.00 
©l$1.25;  Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos'.  80© 
90c;  Short  Wool.  3  to  6  mos'.,  40©60c; 
Shearlings  .good,  1  to  3  mos.,  20©35c; 
do,  shaved  or  damaged.  15c;  Lambs, 
large,  long  wool.  40060c;  do,  small,  15 
025c.  Extra  heavy  long  wool  pelts 
bring  better  prices  according  to  quality 
of  wool. 

STEERS — No.  1  fat,  hay  fed.  6c: 
second   quality,    5©5%c;   third  class, 

3  %  <&  4  U  c. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS — No.  1,  5c; 
second  quality,  4%c;  common  thin,  un- 
desirable. 3©3%c. 

BULLS  AND  STAGS — Fat,  3Vi©3%c 
thin,  2©3c. 

CALVES — Light  weight.  6%@6fcc; 
medium,  60614c;  heavy.  5@5%c 

SHEEP— No.  1  wethers,  4c:  No.  I 
ewes,  3%c. 

MILK  "LAMBS — Unshorn,  5©5%c. 

HOGS — Hard,  grain  fed.  weighing 
100  to  150  lbs.,  6%c:  1500  250  lbs,  6\c. 

HONEY — Comb,  per  lb:  Fancy  water 
white.  14016c;  white,  12012%c;  light 
amber,  11012%c;  extracted  water 
white,  8«4@8%c;  light  amber.  7%@8c: 
dark  amber,  5@6c;  Tule  comb  white 
10013c 

ALMONDS — 1911  crop:  Nonpareil,  16 
©16%c;  I.  %.  L,  16©16%c;  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  16©16%c:  Peerless,  12%c; 
Drakes.  14%c;  Languedoc.  ll%©12c: 
Hard  Shell,  8c    All  net  weights. 


Much  attention  has  been  paid  by 
breeders  to  breed  characteristics,  and 
this  Is  as  It  should  be.  It  is  their 
business  to  perfect  the  breed  they  have 
and  all  of  our  present  excellence  Is 
due  to  their  work.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  hog,  for  Instance,  is 
not  intended  as  a  parlor  ornament,  but 
as  an  economical  machine  for  convey- 
ing feed  into  higher  priced  pork.  Any 
breed  that  cannot  produce  these  results 
will  not  last  long  and  should  not  Pure 
bred  stock  is  valuable  because  It  Is 
the  only  kind  that  may  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  meat  or  milk  at  a  profit. 

The  farmers  who  have  the  well-bred, 
"sappy"  steers  that  carry  the  well 
marbled  beef  which  Is'  tooth4some  for 
the  epicure,  the  banker,  the  factory 
man  or  the  skilled  laborer  in  any  an.1 
all  classes  of  work,  has  something  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  good  prices. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  lambs.  A  good 
class  of  lambs,  which  are  developed 
while  young,  sell  at  a  good  remunera- 
tive price,  even  In  this  year  of  de- 
pression in  the  sheep  business.  Al- 
though hogs  are  not  as  high  in  price 
as  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
yet  the  pigs  of  the  right  sort  that  are 
developed  while  young  and  sold  early 
meet  a  demand  that  pays  well  for  the 
raising. 


The  Black  Orpington  is  a  grand  bird, 
and  one  that  bids  fair  to  become 
quite  popular  on  the  coast,  when  the 
prejudice  for  white  eggs  shall  have 
been  lived  down.  The  Black  Orping- 
ton had  Langshan  blood  put  into  Its 
make-up.  last  of  all.  and  conseuently 
it  looks  like  a  Langshan  in  the  face, 
and  it  has  the  general  contour  of  a 
Langshan  quite  well  pronounced.  It 
has  also  all  the  good  uallties  of  the 
Langshan,  without  the  objectionable 
feathers  on  their  shanks.  They  are  fine 
winter  layers,  and  their  flesh  Is  white 
and  tender,  in  whih  case  they  again 
resemble  the  Langshan. 


You  cannot  cateh  up  with  a  He  by 
mounting  another  to  chase  It. 
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The  Disk  Harrow,  Its  Use  and  Abuse 


By  H.  W.  Campbell. 


THEBE  IS  no  agricultural  imple- 
ment more  important  to  the 
Western  farmer  than  the  disk 
harrow.  But  like  other  farm  im- 
plements, from  its  first  concep- 
isaSuBqo  auogjapun  seq  }i  uoi} 
some  have  been  improvements, 
others  have  been  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  principal  reason  that 
all  changes  have  not  been  im- 
provements is  that  from  its  first 
conception  to  the  present  time  its 
use  has  been  more  or  less  mis- 
understood. Thousands  of  acres 
of  wheat  have  been  put  in  by  the 
use  of  the  disk  harrow  alone  that 
have  not  turned  the  farmer  any 
profit,  and  many  times  have  oc- 
casioned a  loss  of  not  only  his 
labor,  but  seed.  The  great  value 
of  the  disk  harrow  lies  in  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  protection  of  moist- 
ure, the  destruction  of  weeds,  the 
preparation  of  the  surface  soil  for 
the  encouragement  of  rapid  per- 
colation of  the  rainwater,  and  for 
thoroughly  pulverizing  a  somewhat 
cloddy  plowed  field  and  obtaining 
an  improved  physical  or  mechan- 
ical condition  of  the  soil.  It  has 
been  used  on  thousands  of  acres 
instead  of  the  plow  when  it  should 
have  been  used  to  precede  the 
plow.  We  have  noted  instances 
where  the  early  spring  use  of  the 
disk  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 


venting evaporation  and  preparing 
the  surface  to  receive  and  utilize 
further  rains  have  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  farmers  increased  yields 
of  corn,  as  high  as  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Think  of  twenty  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  for  only  fifty 
cents  of  extra  expense  1 

In  the  handling  of  fields  for  sum- 
mer culture  there  is  no  tool  that 
can  take  the  place  of  the  disk  har- 


row, cost  of  labor  and  value  of 
work  considered.  Bear  in  mind 
this  fact,  that  the  great  value  of 
summer  culture  is  not  alone  in  the 
storing  and  conserving  of  the  rain 
water,  but  in  obtaining  a  soil  con- 
dition for  the  promotion  of  nitri- 
fication and  of™1*  ".hemical  action, 
for  the  devr^ — "  *"  -it  of  the  nec- 
essary elemetrvs  w  promote  a  vig- 
orous, prolific  growth  of  all  plants. 
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To  promote  nitrification,  every 
possible  effort  must  be  put  forth 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  beneath  the  mulch. 
In  doing  this,  three  detrimental 
conditions  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
vented. First,  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  all  foreign  vegetation;  second, 
the  getting  of  the  soil  mulch  too 
fine  by  the  sometimes  necessary 
frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil; 
third,  to  keep  the  mulch  light  and 
loose.  No  tool  ever  in  use  on  our 
fields  has  accomplished  the  above 
as  effectually  as  the  disk  harrow 
with  the  smaller  diameter  disk. 

For  orchard  work  it  is  not  a 
tool  that  can  be  continuously  used, 
yet  we  do  not  see  how  a  man 
can  successfully  handle  the  soil 
among  the  trees  without  it.  Here, 
too,  the  above  conditions  must  be 
vigorously  watched.  The  less  the 
rainfall,  the  greater  the  care  which 
should  be  exercised.  The  disk 
harrow  may  be  used  to  prepare 
autumn  plowed  land  for  a  crop  in 
the  spring,  because  of  the  complete 
pulverizing  and  thorough  separat- 
ing of  the  soil  into  small  clods  in 
its  rotating  action,  and  when  the 
proper  diameter  of  disk  is  used, 
the  work  is  perfect.  Here,  the 
small  disk  is  by  far  the  most  effect- 
ive, as  the  larger  disk  cuts  too 
deeply. 

We  most  urgently  advise  the  use 
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of  the  disk  early  in  the  spring  on 
all  stubble  ground  that  may  have 
been  left  over  the  winter  without 
plowing.  No  time  should  be  lost 
after  the  soil  has  become  suffi- 
ciently thawed  and  dry  so  that 
it  will  not  stick  to  the  disk.  This  is 
especially  true  where  corn  is  to 
be  put  in  with  a  lister.  For  best 
results,  double  disk  the  ground  by 
lapping  one-half,  the  object  be- 
ing to  thoroughly  pulverize  and 
loosen  the  surface,  for  reasons 
above  referred  to,  as  well  as  to 
break  the  hard,  crusted  surface  to 
promote  a  more  rapid  and  com- 
plete soaking  into  the  soil  below 
of  the  early  spring  rains.  For  this 
work  the  diameter  of  the  disk  is 
not  so  vital. 

In  still  another  season  of  the 
year  we  find  the  disk  harrow  of 
great  value,  and  that  is  immedi- 
ately after  the  small  grain  or  any 
other  crop  is  removed.  It  is  ad- 
visable whenever  possible  to  fol- 
low behind  the  harvester  and  not 
allow  the  packed,  crusted  soil  to 
be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  a  sin- 
gle day  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  work 
in  sufficiently  strong  terms  to  per- 
mit the  reader  to  grasp  its  full 
force  and  meaning.  We  will  en- 
deavor, however,  to  give  three  rea- 
sons: 

First,  there  is  no  time  in  the 
year  when  water,  held  in  the  soil 
near  the  surface  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities, will  bring  about  so  many 
valuable  chemical  changes  as  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  these  changes  mean  additional 
bushels  to  the  next  crop.  But  they 
will  not  take  place  if  the  per  cent 
of  moisture  is  too  low  or  there 
is  a  crust  over  the  surface  or  un- 
der the  mulch.  The  surface  must 
be  loose  and  the  soil  must  carry 
the  necessary  quantity  of  both  air 
and  water.  The  better  the  farmer 
understands  these  facts,  the  greater 
will  his  yield  per  acre  continue 
from  year  to  year. 

Second,  if  there  is  any  moisture 
in  the  soil  at  harvest  time,  though 
it  be  a  few  inches  down  below, 
by  preparing  a  mulch  of  liberal 
thickness  this  moisture  will  accu- 
mulate by  capillary  attraction, 
which  nature  has  provided  under 
these  conditions  shall  be  largely 
upward  so  far  as  the  soil  is  firm, 
stopping  beneath  the  mulch  or 
loosened  soil.  If  no  rains  come, 
your  ground  in  a  few  days  is  in 
perfect  condition  to  plow  because 
of  this  increased  moisture.  If  you 
wish  to  list  your  corn  and  not 
plow  in  the  fall,  this  moisture  can 
be  carried  over  until  the  next 
spring;  then  by  early  disking,  and 
in  case  of  a  dry  spring  your  field 
can  be  planted  and  the  seed  will 
immediately  germinate  and  grow, 
while  your  neighbor  who  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  these  scientific 
principles  is  worrying  about  a  dry 
country,  and  immediately  becomes 
pessimistic  on  all  questions.  Luck 
was  against  him;  everybody  and 
everything  was  against  him — but 
really  the  only  thing  against  him 
was  his  lack  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  disk  harrow 
and  the  true  principles  of  scien- 
tific soil  culture. 

Third,  in  case  you  wish  to  sow 
fall  wheat,  this  disking  behind  the 
harvester  may  mean  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  more  per  acre  in  your  crop 
next  year.    By  holding  the  moist- 


ure as  shown  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  subsequent  rain  will  per- 
colate more  quickly  and  deeper. 
If  the  rain  be  a  heavy  one,  suffi- 
cient to  dissolve  and  pack  the 
loosened  surface,  the  common  spike 
tooth  harrow  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  not 
to  stick.  If  the  soil  is  made  quite 
firm,  then  the  disk  harrow  should 
be  used  again,  unless  you  are  able 
to  finish  your  plowing  soon,  in 
which  case  the  second  disking 
would  not  be  advisable,  as  the  com- 
mon harrow  would  loosen  the 
ground  enough  to  hold  the  moist- 
ure for  a  short  time. 

In  closing  this  very  brief  arti- 
cle on  the  disk  harrow  we  must 
call  the  farmer's  attention  to  a  few 
vital  facts.  First  of  all  is  the  rec- 
ognized fact  that  a  short  crop  from 
any  cause  makes  business  dull, 
money  immediately  seeks  a  safe 
hiding  place,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  crop 
shortage  does  the  price  of  the  dol- 
lar go  up  and  the  price  of  general 
commodities  go  down.  Go  back 
to  1890  to  1895  for  evidence.  "But," 
some  one  says,  "they  were  dry 
years."  Yes,  and  had  all  the  farm- 
ers then  living  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  been  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  correct  principles  of 
soil  culture  or  scientific  tillage,  and 
fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the 
disk  harrow  and  made  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  it  that  they  will  a  few 
years  hence  should  the  same 
drouthy  conditions  above  referred 
to  again  exist,  there  would  not  have 
been  such  short  crops,  nor  would 
the  pioneers  of  the  Dakotas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Kansas  have  left  the 
country  destitute  as  they  were  at 
that  time  and  slowly  made  their 
way  back  East  to  advise  their 
friends  that  their  mortgages  were 
worthless. 


The  Bartlett  Pear  Culture 


By    Hayward    Reed,  Sacramento 


Visitors  at  Goodyear  Factory 


One  of  the  innovations  intro- 
duced in  the  automobile  tire  indus- 
try this  year  is  that  of  the  opening 
of  a  special  department  in  the  plant 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  visitors  through  the  big 
plant  in  such  a  way  that  when  they 
have  completed  the  tour  they  have 
a  very  good  understanding  of  the 
process  of  tire  construction.  This 
department  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion several  months  and  has  proven 
a  great  success.  The  dealers  in 
No-Rim-Cut  Tires  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  con- 
stantly visiting  The  Goodyear  Fac- 
tory have,  by  the  interest  shown  in 
products,  made  it  necessary  to  en- 
large this  department  considerably 
since  its  inception. 

The  story  of  how  a  biscuit  of 
crude  rubber  is  washed,  sheeted, 
dried,  expertly  compounded,  cal- 
endered, worked  into  an  automo- 
bile tire  on  the  Goodyear  patented 
tire  building  machine,  cured  and 
packed  for  shipment  is  one  in 
which  the  owners  of  motor  cars 
and  dealers  take  great  interest. 


Only  that  sort  of  farming  pays 
which  sells  things  from  the  farm 
and  does  not  at  the  same  time  sell 
the  farm  itself. 


"Resting"  land  may  keep  it  from 
running  down  but  it  certainly  will 
not  do  much  toward  making  it 
richer. 


THE  BARTLETT  PEAR  is  one  of 
tlie  most  stable  and  profitable 
01  Lne  deciduous  fruits. 

The  pear  proposition  is  interest- 
ing, lor  each  year  some  new  prob- 
lem is  encountered  and  requires 
study  and  work  to  overcome.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  years  around  1894 
and  1897,  I  remember  my  father's 
orchard  deteriorated.  The  San  Jose 
scale,  the  coddling  moth  and  the 
terrible  attacks  of  the  fungus  dis- 
eases, known  as  scab,  produced  for 
the  most  part  second-class  fruit, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  low 
prices,  nearly  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  with  vigorous  work  of 
pruning,  spraying,  fertilizing  and 
cultivating  the  orchard  came  to  the 
front  again  and  produced  the  high- 
class  product  of  former  years. 

I  will  give  a  description  of  my 
work  for  one  year  on  Rose  Or- 
chard, near  Sacramento,  formerly 
known  as  the  Lovdal  Orchard. 

After  the  crop  is  harvested,  I 
plow  the  ground,  putting  it  in  good 
shape.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1 
started  the  fertilizer  drills  moving 
and  used  20  pounds  of  fruit  and 
vine  fertilizer  to  the  tree.  Two 
years  previous  to  this  1  applied 
2000  pounds  of  barn-yard  manure 
to  each  tree,  this  putting  humus  in 
the  ground.  This  is  put  in  early 
so  the  rains  will  carry  this  plant 
food  down  to  the  roots  when  the 
tree  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring. 

On  November  1st  1  also  begin 
pruning  the  trees.  1  regard  this 
as  very  important.  Two  men 
skilled  in  blight  work  search  the 
trees  ahead  of  the  pruners,  looking 
for  this  fell  disease,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  has  destroyed  thous- 
ands of  trees  and  has  a  severe,  and 
in  many  cases  a  fatal,  hold  on 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  trees. 

I  prune  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air  in  the  middle  of  the 
trees.  I  leave  stubby,  interior  pro- 
jections from  the  main  limbs  so 
that  fruit  will  come  hut  not  shade. 
I  leave  the  trees  grow  a  little  high- 
er each  year.  Also  leave  the  limbs 
grow  as  long  as  I  can  on  the  out- 
side, thinning  them  out,  but  leaving 
the  fruit  buds  wherever  practical. 
1  am  training  the  limbs  to  drop  to 
the  ground,  for  I  believe  wherever 
there  is  an  unoccupied  space  it  can 
be  profitably  filled,  (for  light  and 
air  and  room  are  great  factors  in 
causing  fruit  to  grow).  This  is 
true  especially  when  the  tree  has 
plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  plenty  of 
water  to  drink. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
chop  the  prunings  into  small  piec- 
es and  plow  into  the  ground,  for  in 
two  or  three  years  they  decay  and 
the  ground  is  made  richer.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  prunings 
taken  off  a  large  tree  in  five  years. 
If  the  wood  is  diseased,  however, 
it  is  better  to  burn  it. 

In  February,  the  spraying  appa- 
ratus is  overhauled.  I  have  a  pipe 
system  that  enables  me  to  spray 
the  orchard  rapidly,  and  that  is 
very  essential  these  days  when 
quick  work  is  needed.  Hoses  from 
175  to  200  feet  long  are  attached 
to  nipples  at  regular  intervals  and 
one  man  can  spray — the  way  my 
trees  are  planted — 196  trees  without 


changing  his  hose.  If  he  can  spray 
this  in  one  day  with  sulphur-lime 
solution  he  is  doing  well.  My  pipe 
line  will  handle  20  hoses  at  one 
time.  With  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
1  can  spray  the  whole  place  in  one 
day,  if  necessary.  In  fighting  thrips 
it  is  a  very  important  proposition 
to  get  spray  on  at  the  right  time. 
The  thrips  arrived  at  Sacramento 
this  last  spring;  we  will  see  what 
they  do  this  coming  year. 

About  the  1st  of  March,  I  apply 
lime-sulphur  solution.  This  cleans 
the  trees  and  helps  in  the  fight 
against  scab  that  follows  in  a  few 
days. 

When  the  buds  are  half  open,  I 
apply  the  Bordeaux  mixture  three 
times.  I  understand  a  thrip  mix- 
lure  should  be  applied  just  before 
this  spray  and  alter  the  lime-sul- 
phur. It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
spraying  time,  when  seven  or  eight 
applications  have  to  be  made  in 
two  weeks. 

Unusually  the  last  week  in  April, 
blooms  are  out  and  cultivation  be- 
gins, for  the  weeds  are  growing 
fast.  Ten  days  later  I  administer 
the  first  arsenical  spray,  arsenate 
of  lead.  I  can  apply  this  through 
the  pipe,  if  the  sprayer  never  shuts 
off  the  nozzle;  otherwise,  it  settles 
in  the  pipes,  and  great  loss  comes 
from  leaving  fruit  open  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  coddling  moth. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  spray  again 
with  paris  green.  I  use  power  out- 
fits and  hand  pumps  at  this  time. 
On  June  1st,  I  spray  again;  also  the 
last  time  on  July  1st.  The  orchard 
should  be  plowed  in  June  and  this 
keeps  the  weeds  down  during  har- 
vest time. 

I  pick  the  pears  three  times  with 
rings,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  generally 
going  to  the  canners. 

In  the  New  England  orchard,  at 
Marysville,  there  are  difficulties  I 
do  not  have  on  the  Sacramento  or- 
chard, and  so  each  locality  has  its 
separate  problems  to  solve.  One 
disease  may  be  serious  in  one  place 
and  in  another  may  not.  On  small 
trees  and  large  trees  alike  there  are 
no  less  than  nineteen  troubles  that 
I  know  of  which  affect  pear  trees 
more  or  less  seriously — one  in- 
stance I  will  describe. 

At  Marysville,  during  June,  it  was 
noticed  that  something  was  eating 
the  leaves  off  the  young  pear  or- 
chard. Some  of  the  trees  were  bare 
of  leaves.  A  Japanese  boss  finally 
dug  around  the  trees  and  found 
hundreds  of  bugs.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  June  bugs.  It  was  fully 
two  months  before  they  disap- 
peared. 

Our  fruit  industry  would  be  in 
a  deplorable  state  if  a  wise  govern- 
ment did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
study  and  find  remedies  for  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  troubles. 


Seymour — I  see  that  you  have  a 
thermometer  hung  up  in  your  chick- 
en house. 

Ashley — Yes,  it  is  to  keep  the 
chickens  from  becoming  homesick. 

Seymour — Homesick? 

Ashley — Yes;  my  chickens  were 
born  in  an  incubator,  and  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  a  thermometer. 


Easy  to  have  fun:  Be  kind,  do  a 
good  turn  for  your  neighbor. 
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The  Avocado:  A  Promising  New  Commercial  Fruit 


SIX- YEAR-OLD  AVOCADO 
Such  a  tree  will  produce  from  300  to    600    fruits    per    year,    according  to 
variety. 


By  F.  W.  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Calif. 


THE  AVOCADO  has  been  called 
''the  most  valuable  fruit 
grown."  This  fact  is  not  yet  ap- 
preciated by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  it 
will  be  better  understood  and  be- 
lieved as  the  avocado  industry  pro- 
gresses and  as  the  opportunity  is 
given  to  become  familiar  with  the 
fruit.  It  is  so  understood  and  val- 
ued in  the  American  Tropics, 
where  it  has  been  grown  as  a  sta- 
ple food  product  for  centuries. 

It  is  unique  in  being  not  only  a 
most  delicious  and  satisfying  arti- 
cle of  diet,  but  also  a  most  valu- 
able food  product,  taking  the  place 
of,  and  ranking  fully  as  high  in 
food  value,  as  beefsteak.  A  fair 
sized  avocado  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  appetizing  meal  for 
one  person.  The  many  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  used,  the  delicious 
flavor  of  the  fruit  and  the  oil  con- 
tent which  gives  it  its  high  food 
value  and  makes  it  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  meat,  are  the  qualities 
which  make  this  fruit  unrivaled 
and  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

The  avocado  is  a  native  of  trop- 
ical America.  The  tree  is  hand- 
some, attaining  large  size  at  matur- 
ity, and  with  evergreen  foliage. 
The  fruit  varies  greatly  in  size  and 
form.  Some  are  round,  others  pear- 
shaped,  and  still  others  long  and 
slender.  In  size  they  range  from 
a  few  ounces  up  to  three  pounds. 
In  color  they  are  usually  green  or 
dark  purple.  The  skin  is  so  thick 
and  hard  in  some  varieties  as  to  be 
almost  a  shell,  and  this  enables  the 
fruit  to  be  shipped  long  distances. 
The  flesh  is  of  the  consistency  of 
firm  butter  when  ripe,  light  yellow 
in  color,  and  of  a  flavor  almost  im- 
possible to  describe;  by  some  it 
has  been  likened  to  crushed  hick- 
ory nuts,  but  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  it  can  only  beformed  by 
sampling  it.  The  flesh  surrounds 
a  single  seed  of  large  size,  which 
can  be  removed  from  the  fruit 
without  difficulty,  leaving  a  cavity 
very  convenient  to  hold  the  neces- 
sary seasoning.  Everyone  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  fruit  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  and  its  great 
popularity  and  the  high  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, assure  a  great  demand  for 
it  in  the  United  States  when  once 
it  is  placed  on  the  market  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

While  the  avocado  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics,  it  has  been  acclima- 
tized in  man  yregions  not  strictly 
tropical.  In  California  it  has  been 
grown  for  some  thirty  years,  but  to 
such  a  limited  extent  that  compar- 
atively few  people  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  taste  the  fruit,  or 
have  even  seen  it.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  fruit  has  been  placed  on  the 
markets  here  during  the  past  few 
years;  some  of  it  grown  locally, 
but  the  bulk  imported  from  Mexico 
or  Hawaii,  though  importation 
from  this  last  named  country  has 
now  been  prohibited  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly.  Single  fruits  have  sold 
as  high  as  $1.25,  although  the  aver- 
age price  is  from  40  to  50  cents 
each.    At  such  figures  the  demand 


could  never  be  large,  yet  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  prove  that  when 
marketed  at  a  popular  price  it  will 
be  unlimited. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years 
the  avocado  has  begun  to  attract 
increasing  attention  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition,  and  smoll  planta- 
tions have  been  made.  Others  are 
being  put  in  as  rapidly  as  the  stock 
can  be  supplied,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  development  of 
the  industry  will  be  rapid.  An 
extensive  future  for  the  industry 
is  accured  by  the  great  value  of  the 
fruit   as   a   food  product,  which 


taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  almost  a  perfect  substitute  for 
meat  and  can  be  produced  infin- 
itely cheaper,  warrants  the  belief 
that  in  the  future  it  will  supplant 
meat  products  to  a  large  extent  as 
human  food. 

In  Florida  the  avocado  has  been 
attracting  attention  as  a  commer- 
cial fruit  for  about  ten  years. 
Many  thousands  of  budded  trees 
are  being  set  out  annually,  and 
every  year  a  considerable  acreage 
is  coming  into  bearing.  The  fortu- 
nate owners  of  bearing  groves  are 
obtaining  an  average  of  six  dollars 


per  crate  f.  o.  b.  for  their  crop,  and 
-when  it  is  considered  that  only  18 
to  48  fruits  are  packed  to  the  crate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  had 
the  foresight  to  get  into  the  indus- 
try in  its  infancy  are  now  reaping 
their  reward. 

As  California  has  taken  up  com- 
mercial avocado  growing  much 
more  recently  than  Florida,  no 
commercial  groves  are  yet  in  bear- 
ing, in  fact  the  oldest  are  scarcely 
more  than  two  years.  Few  parts  of 
California  have  as  yet  been  thor- 
oughly tested,  but  the  Citrus  belt 
of  southern  California  is  known  to 
be  eminently  adapted  to  avocado 
culture,  and  it  is  quite  probable,  in- 
deed almost  certain,  that  large 
areas  not  yet  proven  out  will  be 
found  in  time  to  be  as  suited  to 
the  culture  of  this  fruit  as  the  ter- 
ritory mentioned.  The  extension 
of  the  Citrus  belt  during  the 
past  few  years  is  sufficient  to  prove 
this.  The  question  of  variety  will 
of  course  have  considerable  to  do 
with  this  question,  as  some  varie- 
ties are  much  hardier  than  others. 
In  the  highlands  of  Mexico  avoca- 
dos are  found  at  7000  feet  altitude, 
where  a  slight  amount  of  snow  falls 
every  winter.  Varieties  obtained 
from  such  localities  will  be  of  great 
value  in  extending  the  area  in  Cali- 
fornia in  which  this  fruit  can  be 
grown.  Like  other  trees,  the  avo- 
cado is  much  more  tender  during 
the  first  year  or  two  of  its  growth 
than  when  it  has  attained  some  size 
and  formed  an  abundance  of  ma- 
ture wood.  For  this  reason  it  is 
well  to  protect  the  young  trees  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  winters 
in  the  same  manner  as  citrus  trees, 
— using  cornstalks,  palmleaves,  or 
any  other  available  material.  Along 
the  sea  coast  the  avocado  has  done 
remarkably  well,  but  trees  are  also 
growing  and  bearing  as  far  inland 
as  Redlands  and  San  Fernando,  at 
both  of  which  places  they  seem  to 
thrive  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  So 
that  past  experiments  indicate  that 
the  tree  will  adapt  itself  to  a  vari- 
ety of  conditions,  and  be  a  possi- 
bility for  many  parts  of  the  state. 

Experience  in  Florida  has  shown 
that  budding  tends  to  dwarf  the 
tree,  and  that  budded  trees  will  re- 
quire much  less  space  than  seed- 
lings, 20  by  20  or  25  by  25  feet  be- 
ing ample.  While  many  seedling 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  still 
are  being  planted  in  gardens  and 
parks,  for  commercial  plantations 
seedling  avocados  should  no  more 
be  considered  than  seedling  apples, 
plums  or  peaches.  The  tree  is  liable 
to  considerable  variation  when 
grown  from  seed,  and  although  it 
bears  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
can  not  be  depended  upon  to  be 
of  good  quality,  and  as  a  uniform- 
ity of  product  is  necessary  in  a 
commercial  plantation,  seedlings 
are  of  little  value.  The  tree  should 
be  pruned  to  form  a  symmetrical 
head,  and  kept  moderately  low  to 
facilitate  picking.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  dry  loam,  loose  and  well 
drained.  A  clay  or  heavy  adobe  is 
not  suitable  for  its  best  develop- 
ment, and  in  soil  that  is  insuf- 
ficiently drained  the  avocado  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  grow.  Trans- 
planting of  the  young  trees  is  best 

(Continued   on  Page  30.) 


MEXICAN  AVOCADO 
Note  thick  skin,  enabling  It  to  be  ah  Ipped  ions  distances, 
giving  a  large  amount  of  flesh. 


and  small  seed. 
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Future  of  Viticulture  in  California 


By    Andrea    Sbarboro,  President 
Italian-American  Bank. 


ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  induce- 
ments that  California  can  offer 
to  industrious  immigrants  to  this 
state,  is  its  great  opportunities  in 
the  grape  and  wine  industry. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  padres, 


these  astute  men  saw  by  the  grape 
vines  growing  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  over  immense  oak  trees,  that 
this  was  the  land  of  the  vine.  In- 
asmuch as  the  good  padres  re- 
quired wine  for  the  sacrament  of 
the  mass,  and  "much  desired  it  for 
the  good  of  the  stomachs,"  as  the 
Apostle  Timothy  said,  they  sent  to 
their  mother  country — Spain — for 
grape  cuttings,  set  them  out  first  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Barbara, 
where  still  exists  a  vine  over  one 
hundred  years  old  that  produces 
several  tons  of  grapes,  and  then 
distributed  them  to  several  parts 
of  the  state. 

These  vines  produced  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  grapes,  but  it  was 
the  misfortune  of  California,  that 
the  variety  of  the  grape  from  Spain 


made  strong,  alcoholic  wine  in- 
stead of  the  light,  delicious  wines 
produced  by  the  grapes  which 
come  from  France,  Italy  and  the 
Rhine. 

The  first  wine,  consequently, 
which  was  used  in  California — and 
some  sent  to  the  Eastern  states — 
gave  a  bad  name  to  California 
wines,  which  it  has  taken  over  fifty 
years  to  eradicate. 

In  1876  Colonel  Harvey  was  sent 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  (which,  by  the  by,  in 
those  days  was  composed  of  men 
who  desired  to  develop  the  grape 
industry  of  the  state  and  not  to 
crush  it,  as  several  of  our  present 
members  of  the  legislature  do 
through  their  prohibition  move- 
ments), to  select  the  finest  varie- 
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ties   of   European  grapes, 
propagated  in  California. 

He  did  so,  and  first  brought  to 
California  the  Zinfandel  vines  from 
Hungary,  which  produced  a  wine 
far  superior  to  that  produced  by 
the  Mission  grapes. 

But,  in  1881,  when  the  Italian- 
Swiss  colony  was  organized,  this 
company  imported  several  varieties 
of  the  true  Vita  Vinifera  from 
France,  Italy  and  the  Bhine.  They 
set  them  out  on  the  rolling  hills  at 
Asti,  Sonoma  county,  California, 
where  they  thrived  as  vigorously 
and  produced  just  the  same  grapes 
from  which  is  made  the  same  wine 
as  that  of  the  mother  country. 

This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
at  several  of  the  world's  interna- 
tional expositions,  held  in  differ- 
ent countries,  California  wines  al- 
ways received  high  honors,  and  at 
the  last  international  exposition  re- 
cently held  at  Torino,  California 
wines  were  awarded  the  Grand 
Prix,  the  highest  honors  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury,  for  the  superior 
quality  not  only  of  its  dry  wines, 
but  also  of  its  champagne,  which 
was  pronounced  as  fine  as  the 
champagne  of  France. 

Now,  with  such  opportunities,  let 
us  see  what  there  is  before  us  in 
this  great  industry. 

Italy  and  France  combined  gen- 
erally produce  about  two  and  one- 
hall  billion  gallons  of  wine  per  an- 
num, which  gives  an  approximate 
value  of  six  hundred  million  dol- 


lars. This  wine  is  mostly  con- 
sumed by  the  seventy-five  million 
people  of  those  countries. 

Now,  although  it  is  not  generally 
known,  nearly  every  state  of  the 
Union  can  produce  good  wine 
grapes;  California  only,  however, 
on  account  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
producing  the  true  Vita  Vinifera 
to  perfection.  But,  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  can  produce  a  good, 
sound  wine  to  be  used  by  the  mass 
of  the  people,  far  superior  to  the 
wine  used  by  the  same  class  of  peo- 
ple in  France  and  Italy. 

In  addition  to  the  wine  grapes, 
we  also  produce  fine  table  grapes 
and  raisin  grapes  to  perfection, 
which  has  removed  the  raisin  com- 
petition from  Spain. 

Therefore,  if  this  great  industry 
was  properly  fostered  and  the 
American  people  become  educated 
to  the  use  of  wines  at  their  meals, 
just  as  much  wine  could  be  pro- 
duced in  our  own  country  as  in 
the  countries  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  this  would  be  of  two  great  ben- 
efits to  this  country:  In  the  first 
place  it  would  remove  the  two  great- 
est evils  with  which  this  country  is 
afflicted,  drunkenness  and  prohibi- 
tion, because  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  and  every  Amrcican  who  has 
visited  the  wine  countries  of  Eu- 
rope will  testify  to  it,  that  there  in- 
toxication is  almost  unknown;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  by  substitut- 
ing "wines"  for  "teas,"  and  using 
the  healthy,  invigorating,  non-in- 
toxicating beverage  of  light  wine 
properly  at  meals,  we  could  turn  our 
sheep  ranges  into  magnificent  vine- 
yards, create  new  towns  and  cities 
and  give  employment  to  millions  of 
happy  farmers  in  all  parts  of  our 
great  country,  but  especially  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 
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February  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park 


A  good  way  to  set  height  In  the  rose 
garden  In  to  train  the  luxuriant  ram- 
blers over  a  post  or  pillar  whieh  they 
completely  hide. 

By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent 
of  Golden  Gate  Park. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  not  already  plant- 
ed the  fruit  trees,  or  the  currant 
bushes  or  the  berry  vines  you 
planned  for  your  garden,  do  so 
now.  Get  them  in  the  ground  as 
quickly  as  possible.  No  garden  is 
complete  without  a  few  berry  vines 
or  currant  bushes.  They  can  be 
made  ornamental  as  well  as  supply 
most  delicious  fruits. 

Do  not  delay  much  longer  the 
work  of  spading  up  your  garden 
beds.  Turn  in  plenty  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure.  The  results  will  re- 
pay you  for  your  trouble.  This 
work  I  told  of  more  fully  in  the 
January  number. 

Clean  up  all  the  rubbish  about 
your  yard  and  put  it  in  the  com- 
post heap.  What  matter  that  will 
not  decay  cart  away  or  burn.  Do 
not  let  rubbish  lay  around  tho 
grounds.  It  makes  a  breeding  place 
for  pests  as  well  as  has  an  unsight- 
ly appearance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and 
spray  all  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs.  Trees  attacked  by  any 
of  the  fly  pests  or  scales  should  be 
washed  with  some  good  insecticide. 

This  is  the  time  to  plant  any  of 
the  herbaceous  plants  and  it  is  also 
a  good  time  to  start  dahlias.  Sow 
seeds  now  of  most  of  the  summer 
flowers  such  as  mignonette,  sweet 
peas,  jelly  flowers,  hollyhocks,  as- 
ters and  others. 

For  ornamental  shrubs  to  be 
planted  at  this  time  with  good  re- 
sults are  the  several  species  of  the 
erica.  Of  these  I  recommend  the 
melanthera,  the  mediterranea,  the 
hymalis  and  the  willmoreana, 
These  are  all  beautiful  shrubs.  The 
erica  is  a  most  extensive  genus 
comprising  over  four  hundred  va- 
rieties and  all  are  hardy  in  Califor- 
nia. They  ought  to  be  seen  in  gar- 
dens more  commonly  than  they  are 
as  many  of  them  are  easily  grown 
and  they  blossom  in  winter  and 
early  spring  when  blossoms  are 
scarce.  They  are  most  attractive 
of  flowering  shrubs.  They  are  of 
neat  habit  and  arc  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens.  All  the  care  neces- 
sary is  to  give  them  a  sandy  soil, 
plenty  of  water,  and  prune  back 
immediately  after  flowering  so  as 


to  encourage  the  forming  of  young 
growth  in  which  they  will  flower 
the  following  season. 

Do  not  forget  the  hydrangea 
when  planning  your  garden.  This 


climbers  are  the  Lamarque,  the 
Reve  d'Or,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
the  Souvenir  de  Wootton. 

Before  the  summer  sets  in  there 
may  be  a  few  cold  nights  with  nip- 


Examplc  of  community  planting.  A 
continuous  hedge  extending  in  front 
<>-   seicrul  yards. 

ping  frosts  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast  and  it  will  be  well  to  protect 
a  few  of  the  plants  left  over  in 
the  beds  and  which  are  tender. 
Cinerarias  for  instance  may  be  car- 
ried over  a  few  cold  nights  by  be- 
ing covered  with  light  cotton  sheet- 
ing and  the  work  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  the  early  spring. 

Ivies  should  be  trimmed  in  close 
to  the  wall  or  fence  as  they  quickly 
become  covered  with  new  leaves  at 
this  season. 
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The  Wlehuralann,  a  new  and  beautiful  rose  that  makes  a  rich  covering 
fOK  unsightly  bunks.   


is  a  highly  decorative,  evergreen 
shrub.  There  are  several  species 
and  most  of  them  are  favorites. 
Some  of  them  flower  for  ten 
months  in  the  year. 

I  wish  especially  to  recommend 
flic  rhodendrom.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful flowering  shrub  and  in  masses 
has  a  brilliant  effect.  It  is  native 
on  the  pacific  Coast  and  grows  well 
if  planted  in  partial  shade  and  in 
soil  free  from  lime. 

Of  course  there  are  the  roses. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  the  world's 
rose  garden.  Here  arc  found  ideal 
natural  conditions  for  this  most 
beautiful  of  all  flowers.  In  Cali- 
fornia every  form  of  rose  can  be 
cultivated  but  the  old  favorites  still 
retain  their  charm  in  most  gardens. 
They  are  the  Marie  Van  Houtte,  the 
Maman  Cochet,  the  Papa  Gontier, 
the  Bride,  the  Meteor  and  the 
Catherine    Mcrmet.      Among  the 


The  Only  Hand  Pump  that  Can  Be  Continuously  Operated 
at  125  lbs.  Pressure —  THE  BEAN  MAGIC 

It  also  has  Porcelain-lined  Cylinders,  Bell  Metal  R 
Ball  Valves  and  other  distinctive  advantages  D 

The  Bean  Magic  operates  so  easily  that  men  prefer  to  work  the  pump  rather  than  do 
the  spraying  As  you  pull  the  handle  toward  you,  the  powerful  spring  "A"  is 
compressed,  and  mixture  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  As  you  push  the  handle  away,  the 
sprint;  expands  and  does  half  the  work.  Pull  out  cotter-pins  "B".  remove  four  nuts 
"C".  and  out  comes  the  plunger.  Turn  set  screw  "D"  and  you  can  remove  both 
valves,  seats  and  all.  You  can  quickly  convert  this  pump  into  a  power  sprayer  at  any 
time  by  adding  our  Special  Sprayer  Engine  equipment. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  hand  and  power  sprayers,  and 
pump  accessories.  It  tells  about  the  entire  Bean  line,  illustrat- 
ing and  describing  the  many  exclusive  Bean  Features.  It  shows  just 
how  and  why  Bean  sprayers  are  better,  and  proves  conclusively  that 


the  Bean  is  the  best. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Company 

225  W.  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Eastern  Factoiy,  Berea,  Ohio 


|  r||^  •  The  largest  collection  on  the  Coast.  Now  is  the  time 
1  1^1^?  •    to  plant.    Special  price  list  just  issued. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Please  state  where  you  saw  "ad."  MONKTA,  CALIFORNIA 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM — IRRIGATION 


California  Can  Pick  Her  Immigrants 


By  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  Califor- 
nia Development  Board 


PROBABLY  THE  MOST  vital  sub- 
ject to  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  precise  effect  upon 
population,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
type,  which  will  result  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  wise  enough 
to  determine  in  advance  just  what 
elements  will  be  seeking  our  shores 
with  the  opening  of  this  great 
transportation  artery,  but  every 
thoughtful  person  will  agree  that 
it  is  highly  intelligent  and  neces- 
sary that  a  scientific  study  of  the 
situation  should  be  made  and  that 
California  be  not  asleep  when  the 
flood  gates  are  open.  There  exists 
at  the  present  time  no  official  state 
immigration  machinery,  but  the 
California  Development  Board,  rep- 
resenting the  commercial  interests 
of  the  state  has  been  called  upon 
to  utilize  its  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  optionizc  and  analyze 
available  data  and  material  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject. 

The  following  method  was  adopt- 
ed in  this  investigation.  A  Bureau 
was  established  to  gather  the  splen- 
did statistics  of  the  United  States 
government  on  the  general  ques- 


tion of  Immigration  and  apply  them 
to  Western  conditions.  A  study 
was  made  of  the  foreigner  in  Cali- 
fornia, his  adaptability  to  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  conditions  and  the  con- 
tributions he  is  making  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  state.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  into  the  needs 
of  California  and  an  epitome  of 
the  opinions  of  experts,  employers, 
and  others  whose  position  or  study 
entitled  them  to  an  opinion  upon 
this  subject.  Interviews  were  held 
with  consuls  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  California  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  foreign  birth.  Ex- 
tensive correspondence  was  held 
with  United  States  Consuls  in  for- 
eign countries  and  conferences 
were  held  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  Washing- 
ton. Books  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Immigration  throwing  light 
upon  the  western  situation  have 
been  epitomized,  and  efforts  and 
activities  of  other  countries,  for 
example,  Argentine  Republic  and 
Canada,  were  studied  in  such  as- 
pects as  would  throw  light  upon 
our  situation. 

Using  this  ground  work  as  a 
basis,  the  writer  was  delegated  to 
visit  European  countries,  and  by 
means  of  interviews  with  foreign 
officials,    United    States  Consuls, 
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Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  issued 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  LINE 

it  calls  particular  attention  to  some  sterling 
novelties  that  every  planter  should  try,  including 
a  new  sweet  corn,  three  varieties  of  culinary  peas 
and  a  new  wax  bean. 

IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

a  new  hybrid  mixture  of  the  Golden  African 
Daisy,  a  new  Snapdragon,  and  a  new  mixture 
of  Giant  Verbenas. 

IN  PLANTS 

some  wonderful  new  roses,  Dahlias  and  Bego- 
nias are  particularly  described.  This  valuable 
book  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

C.  C.  Morse  S  Co.   ^cWw    100  s""kFRANC?SCO 


steamship  officials,  transportation 
agents,  and  personal  observation,  to 
attempt  to  form  some  idea  as  to 
the  probabilities  of  immigration  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  after  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  results  of  this  investigation, 
at  the  present  stage  of  inquiry  may 
be  perhaps  of  some  interest.  I 
have  recently  returned  from  a  four 
months  trip  embracing  all  of  the 
European  countries,  and  in  order 
to  present  my  impressions  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  discussion 
of  the  needs  of  California,  our  op- 
portunity to  choose  our  future 
population  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  be  chosen  for  us,  some 
opinion  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
immigration,  an  epitome  of  condi- 
tions in  various  countries,  and 
finally,  an  opinion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  favorably  affecting  the 
stream  of  immigration  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

It  seems  beyond  dispute  that 
California  is  in  need  of  much 
larger  population.  Agricultural  la- 
bor is  scarce,  and  white  labor  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  secure,  al- 
though the  general  verdict  among 
the  farmers  who  employ  help  is 
that  they  would  prefer  white  men 
if  they  could  secure  them.  There 
are  still  vast  stretches  of  undevel- 
oped land  and  abundant  opportun- 
ities for  intensive  cultivation.  Italy 
with  only  two-thirds  the  area  of 
Califorina,  supports  35,000,000  peo- 
ple, while  California,  with  2,500.- 
000  is  most  sparsely  populated. 
While  it  is  not  desirable  that  our 
population  be  so  closely  propor- 
tioned to  the  resourcefulness  of 
our  land  as  that  of  European  coun- 
tries, it  appears  certainly  true  that 
many  thousand  more  of  farmers 
should  be  occupying  the  choice 
lands  now  being  marketed  on  terms 
that  permit  intelligent  men  with 
small  capital  to  successfully  en- 
gage in  farming.  The  "back  to  the 
farm"  movement  from  the  cities, 
unless  it  acquires  much  greater 
headway  than  it  has  yet  attained, 
though  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes, 
would  prove  a  slow  method  of  peo- 
pling the  rural  districts. 

Our  great  need,  therefore,  is  to 
secure  agricultural  labor  and  am- 
bitious and  intelligent  farmers; 
people  for  our  cities  we  do  not 
need.  The  Western  states  have 
been  engaged  in  luring  this 
class  of  people  from  east  of  the 
Rockies  by  many  advertising  meth- 
ods for  some  years.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  there  are  places  in  Europe 
which  could  furnish  us  these  same 
intelligent  farmers.  That  the  Eu- 
ropean is  a  better  farmer  than  the 
American,  J.  J.  Hill  shows  by  con- 
vincing figures  in  his  "Highways 
and  Byways  of  Progress,"  and  it 
appears  that  we  shall  not  arrive 
as  a  nation  at  true  conservation 
of  our  soil  until  we  copy  the  ways 
that  have  long  been  customary  in 
European  countries.  In  our  own 
state  the  price  of  land  has  been 
"bid  up"  in  numerous  instances  by 
the  Portugese,  Italians,  Armenians, 
etc.,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
they  can  get  more  out  of  the  soil 
than  the  Americans.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  American  farmers 
marvel    at    the    almost  infallibly 


good  judgment  shown  by  these 
same  people  in  their  choice  of 
land,  and  their  ability  to  make  ap- 
parently impossible  tracts  yield 
abundantly. 

Although  the  East  is  reputed  to 
have  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation, it  is  a  fact  that  California 
has  a  cosmopolitan  collection 
which  few,  if  any,  of  the  Eastern 
states  can  equal,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts— and  is  there- 
fore, admirably  fitted  to  judge  at 
first  hand  of  the  traits  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  different  nationali- 
ties. Undoubtedly  the  great  dis- 
tance which  the  European  peoples 
have  had  to  come  to  reach  Califor- 
nia has  served  as  a  filter  to  elimin- 
ate the  less  intelligent  and  robust. 
Comparatively  the  same  rule  will 
hold  even  after  the  Canal  shortens 
the  journey,  for  it  will  still  take 
more  than  twice  as  long  and  fully 
twice  as  much  money  to  reach  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  it  does  the  Atlan- 
tic. This  greater  expense,  which 
will  still  prevent  the  poorest  of  the 
aliens  from  coming  to  us,  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility  for  the 
moderately  thrifty.  In  proportion 
as  the  people  of  characteristically 
ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  dis- 
tricts with  their  low  standards  of 
living,  are  prevented  from  coming 
to  a  country,  is  that  country  sought 
by  the  intelligent  and  skilled  of 


We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
assortment  on  the  Coast  of  trees, 
plants,  vines,  palms,  roses,  etc. 

We  grow  everything  that  grows 
and  guarantee  all  stock  sold  by  us 
to  be  true  to  name.  Having  been  es 
tabllshed  28  years  we  are  In  a  po 
sition  to  supply  you  with  the  BEST 
In  every  variety.  You  can  trust  your 
orders  to  us  and  be  sure  of  having 
them  properly  filled. 

PLACE 
DUDU  now 

There  Is  an  unprecedented  demand 
this  season  for  reliable  nursery 
stock  of  nearly  all  kinds.  It  Is 
therefore  urgent  that  you  send  us 
your  list  of  probable  requirements 
NOW  for  prices,  and  place  your  or- 
ders early  to  Insure  being  able  to 
plant  Just  what  you  have  planned. 

Ill  l(  II  \  \  ■  s 
NEW  CREATIONS 
We    are    authorized  propagators 

and  distributors  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank's  fruit  Introductions.  Send  25 
cents  for  book,  "New  Products  of 
the  Trees,"  beautifully  Illustrated  In 
colors,  describing  Burbank's  crea- 
tions. 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 
The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide 

A  veritable  encyclopedia  of  Infor- 
mation on  pruning,  planning,  plant- 
ing. Irrigating,  etc.  Describes  2000 
varieties  of  trees,  plants,  etc.  Con- 
tains 120  pages;  beautifully  Illus- 
trated. Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  In 
stamps  or  coin. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
Sent  Free  on  Request 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL   t  2  OOOOO  00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeoCRoedlng  ■»*•.» mm  _ 
Box  41  Frespo.CalifornialllAw 
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WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION 

Planters.  Nurserymen 

Now  ready  for  delivery — pos- 
itively the  finest  and  cleanest 
stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees 
and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen 
grown. 

We  have  already  booked  or- 
ders for  more  than  twenty  car- 
load lots  to  large  planters  and 
dealers.  This  season  we  have 
not  lost  a  large  buyer  to  whom 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting our  trees  and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  half  a 
million  trees;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload— or  a  doz- 
en—of the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  care  and  right  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, it  will  pay  you  to  call  on 
us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you 
will  need,  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  com- 
plete assortment  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
WALNUTS,  FIGS, 

and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as 
all  the  Standard  GRAPE  VINES j 
also  several  thousand  ORANGE 
and  LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large 
lot   of  EUCALYPTUS. 

ADDRESS: 

KIRKMAM  NURSERIES 

2000=2050  Kern  Street, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Once  Grown  Always  Grown 

Maule's  Seeds 

Fruit  men  in  all  sections 
pronounce  them  the  best  ever 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  Is  a  wonder.  Con 
tains  everything  In  serds,  bull>H,  small  fruits 
and  plants  worth  growing.  6U0  Illustrations; 
176  pages.  Anyone  sending  his  name  on  a 
postal  card  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today.    A  dd  less 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1707-09-1 1  Filbert  St.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 

bb^b^P-*  Send  6  cents  (stamps)  mention  this 

3n^K  paper,  I  will  eneUtse  in  the  catalogue 
>  a  packet  of  the  above  QIA XT  pansy. 


Army  Auction  Sale  Bargains 


jr  Ktvolvtrt.. 01.03  up 
R'pl'K  RldM  1.4*" 

sboujuoi...  ii.it " 

Htv.rsieu  ,U)*« 
5«d<tl««....  1.00" 

f  riitoii,  Mit'd  so" 

L»rn  caUlofu  with  nil  mpplim.it  M8  pun  rtrnlu 
mlllurj  .ncjrcloptdlt  WOO  lUuilmloni  (r».5vV«b'ukry) 
m.ilt.l  •-•.•.«  it.mpi   PRAH0IB  BANNERMAN 
Military  Pond,  from  OoT't  Aactlan,  Hoi  Bromway  i»  T 


ArmyT.uU.  *I.IOup 

"    fiwordi  so  " 

"    Unlformj(D«.v)l  J5  u 
"    Ljfglnj,  P.ir     .It  " 
"    GIotm,     '•      .Ji  " 
0r«rco»u...,  2.i0  " 


more  fortunate  nations.  So  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
length  and  expense  of  the  sea- 
voyage  by  Panama,  while  no  longer 
prohibitive  to  the  more  desirable 
peoples,  will  still  act  as  a  barrier 
in  our  favor  against  the  races 
which  have  not  heretofore  reached 
California,  and  which  are  conse- 
quently an  unknown  quantity  to  us, 
as  far  as  actual  experience  goes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  no 
undesirable  countries,  although 
there  are  undesirable  elements  in 
all  Europeans  countries,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  United  States 
has  been  unfortunate  in  drawing 
most  of  its  immigration  from  these 
undesirable  sources.  Any  man  who 
has  the  energy,  intelligence  and 
thrift  to  save  money — where  money 
is  so  scarce  as  in  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries — for  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  family  and  himself 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  a  pretty 
good  risk  for  us  to  take. 

The  question  of  whom  Califor- 
nia wants  then  is  one  that  is  set- 
tled here  at  home  .by  a  study  of 
the  success,  or  otherwise  of  our 
foreign-born  population,  and  the 
native-born  of  foreign  parentage. 
In  discussing  the  different  nation- 
alities later  the  record  of  each  in 
California  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  European  situ- 
ation. Existing  law,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  for  further 
remedies,  eliminate  many  of  the 
difficult  phases  of  immigration 
with  which  the  East  has  had  to 
cope. 

Among  the  better  classes  of  Eu- 
ropean farmers  and  artisans  there 
exists  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  United 
States.  California  itself  is  one  of 
the  best  known  states  in  the  Union, 
and  should  any  intimation  be  given 
that  favorable  openings  were  avail- 
able an  immediate  influx  might  be 
expected. 

Practically  all  of  the  immigrants 
have  definite  destinations  in  view 
before  leaving  home,  and  there  is 
small  chance  of  diverting  them 
when  they  reach  the  United  States. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
migrants must  be  influenced  be- 
fore leaving  home  if  we  are  to 
direct  their  distribution  here.  Some 
of  the  European  countries  are  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  emigration;  oth- 
ers go  so  far  as  to  maintain  their 
own  emigration  bureaus  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  accurate  in- 
formation to  their  citizens  as  to 
conditions  in  other  countries.  For- 
tunately the  strictest  emigration 
laws  are  enforced  in  the  countries 
where  we  would  be  least  tempted 
to  violate  their  terms,  and  those 
countries  which  are  inclined  to  a 
liberal  policy  in  permitting  distri- 
bution of  literature  and  the  mak- 
ing of  exhibits,  are  the  ones  from 
which  we  should  prefer  in  any 
case  to  draw  our  immigration. 

The  United  States  Consuls,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  the  general  subject 
of  immigration,  proved  remarkably 
helpful  in  their  suggestions  and 
information.  Interviews  with  exec- 
utives of  various  steamship  compa- 
nies revealed  a  lively  interest  in 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  and  their 
belief  in  a  tremendous  trade,  which 
has  led  some  of  them  to  negoti- 
ate already  for  wharf  facilities  in 
this  state. 

The  French  people  do  not  as  a 


Standard  Prune 


Is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  growing, 
drying  , shipping  and  for  quality. 


The 

Burbank  Cherry 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever  re- 
ceived for  cherries. 

Abundance  Cherry 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big  fruit. 

Leader  -  National 
Peaches 


are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS, 
A  NEW  CANNING  PEAR 
and  other  profitable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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Famous  Stark  Trees 
at  Low  Prices! 


wTTrld's  Biggest  Nursery  Sells  Direct  to  Planter  at  25%  Off 
Freight  Paid  on  $10  Orders    .,       _  . 


BJ        Boy   DIRECT  of   Stark   Bro's   who  »H 

|  y oar  fathor  and  grandfather  tml,  and  yon 

BJ  save  a  pile  of  good,  hard  dollars. 
BJ         Bny  of  tbla  old  established  Arm.  who  ran't 

I  afford  to  spoil  their  Sfi-year  repntatlon  for 

BJ  honesty  and  quality.     The  firm  that  fares 

I  y.-m   one-foarth   hy   jrlrlng  you   the  aeent's 

BJ  rcmmlaeiori.     The  flna  that  baa  woe  fame 

f  by  producing  snrh  yarletles  ns  Stark  DELI- 

■  CIOTJS  greatest  money-making  apple 
BJ 

BJ        Roy   of  Stark   Bro's.   whose  srlentlfleally 

BJ  pr..p  gated  trees  bring  SI'RE  crops.  START 

■  roar  orchard  RIGHT  by  planting  the  RIGHT 
BJ  K!NI>  of  trees — Stark  trees,  grown  by  Stark 
BJ  methods. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

On  Orders  ot  *10  or  More 

Besides  selling  to  yon  DIRECT  AT  A  25% 
DlSCOI'NT  from  nor  regular  prices,  we  pay 
the  freight  on  orders  that  come  to  $10  net 
or  more. 

Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

Oor  enormous  business  allows  ns  to  operate 
special  fa-st  refrigerator  freight  serrice. 
This,  with  the  sneclil  boxing  and  packing 
which  we  do  FREE,  guarantees  safe  arriTal 
of  your  trees.  We  bear  all  cost  of  boxes, 
bales,  moss,  fiber,  etc..  and  paper-line  all 
boxes  to  guard  against  drying  and  freezing. 

8  Stark  Nanraerlea  In  6  Statea 

That  ALL  Stark  trees  shall  measure  np  to 
the  Stark  standard,  we  spread  the  growing 
end  of  our  mammoth  business  oyer  8  nurser- 
ies in  6  states.  No  one  soil  and  climate  will 
grow  and  develop  all  kinds  of  trees  to  the 
height  of  tree  perfection.  So  we  grow  each 
kind  of  tree  where  It  develops  the  finest 
root  system,  the  most  perfect  head  and 
makes  the  most  Ioxnrious*  foliage. 

Your  future  orchard  profits  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  qnallty  of  the  trees  you 
plant.  Don't  make  the  fatal  error  of  planting 
cheap  or  inferior  trees.  Plant  Stark  trees 
— the  best  produced  In  the  nursery  world. 

FREE — "Stark  Orrhard  Planting; 
Hoot"  nnd  C'ondenaed  Stark  Year 
Book.  •  I 

Two  splendid  volumes  tell  the  amazing  story 
of  modern-day  hnrti<-n:tore.  A  common-^ense 
S  j  ■  story  of  profits  made  fr"m 

^BJ  onrmercla]  and  home-orchard  growing.  Tbey 
snow  ju-r   what   YOU  c:tn   make  from  a 
^     STARK  orrhard.    AND  THEY  ABB  BOTH 
^  fWFE.     USE  coupon — mail  today. 

The  Stark  J^n^ 

Orchard  Planty^- 


"Stark   Orchard   Planting  Book" 

The    Manter   Hook   of   Maater  Minds 

Trustworthy  information  written  by  the 
great  horticulturists  of  our  special  service 
department — given  FREE  to  the  whole  world. 
Not  a  catalog  or  piece  of  advertising,  hnt  a 
well  of  information:  as  the  authors  say " 

"The  contents  is  not  the  result  of  onr  own 
experience  alone.  It  la  a  collection  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  men. 
Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  bis  life 
working  with  trees.  Many  have  bad  scien- 
tific training.  All  are  rich  In  that  great- 
est of  all  knowledge — PRACTICAL  EXPER- 
IENCE." It  tells  the  real  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  orchard  planting. 
Stark'a  Beautifal  Condenaed  Year 
Hook 

"A   Diamond   Mine"   of  Information 

Here  you  will  find  the  boiled  down  FACTS 
gleaned  In  the  busy  lifetimes  of  world- 
known  horticulturists  on  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  vines  and 
other  nursery  products.  For  experienced 
orchardists  as  well  as  the  new  beginners. 
Stark  Bro'a  complete  Catalog  also  included. 
The  best  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  This 
wonderful  nook  adds  new  luster  to  the  three- 
quarters-of-a-century  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  which  Stark  Bro's  have  won. 


These  Exoloalve  Keatorea 
(liven  Stark  Customers 

Special  Service  Dept.  Advice  to  Growers. 
Lower  prices  for  1912. 
Free  Books. 

Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning  fruit. 
Fast  dally  refrigerator  freight  service. 
Freight  paid  on  orders.  (10  net  or  more. 
Free  boxing — Free  packing. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 
Three-quarters-of-a-century  repntatlon  for 
square  deal  behind  every  Stark  product. 
A    million-dollar    nursery    behind  every 
statement  made  nnd  every  Stnrk  Tree  snl.l. 

What  Thos.  F.  Rlaraja  Saya 

"Copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  received. 
It  la  not  only  the  most  beantiful  and  artis- 
tic work  of  its  kind  ever  Issued,  but  the 
most  practical  guide  for  the  planter  of  frnlt 
and  other  trees.  The  text  la  unique  In  many 
ways,  especially  In  the  directness  of  state- 
ment and  the  absolute  worth  of  the  varions 
trees  and  fruits  described.  It  should  be  In 
the  library  of  every  frnlt  grower." — Thos. 
F.  Biggs,  Iowa  Horticultural  Experimental 
Grounds.  (6) 


—  —         —  —  —  •■■■■—I 

FREE  hook  COl  POH 
Stark  Rro'a  Nurseries 

nnd  Orrhard  Co.  t 

Stark  Sta..  Louisiana.  Mo.  • 
Send  me  free  books  with- 
out obligation  on  my  part.  | 

Name    i 

Address    I 


rule  emigrate.  Almost  more  than 
any  race,  they  are  attached  to  their 
home  land,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  contented  and  happy. 
For  this  reason  the  French  govern- 
ment does  not  trouble  itself  to  en- 
force strict  emigration  regulations 
and  would  be  somewhat  indifferent 
towards  exhibits  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  literature  from  other 
countries,  as  efforts  to  win  away 
her  people  have  been  quite  futile. 
Though  the  Argentine  Republic 
makes  a  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
Latin  speaking  countries,  and  has 
carried  on  extensive  operations  in 
Paris,  France  furnished  them  only 
4,000  immigrants  in  1909,  as  against 
93,000  Italians  and  86,000  Span- 
iards. 

California,  however,  has  a  pecu- 
liar appeal  to  the  French  people. 
There  are  15,000  French  people, 
foreign-  born,  in  California,  and 
the  French  Bank  of  Savings,  French 
Library,  and  French  Hospital,  all 
in  San  Francisco,  are  the  largest 
French  institutions  of  their  kind 
in  the  world  outside  of  France.  At 
the  present  time,  some  1,000  French 
immigrants  arrive  each  year  in 
California.  Any  people  that  we 
might  secure  from  France  would 
be  thrifty,  healthy  and  industrious, 
admirably  adapted  to  soil  and  con- 
ditions in  California,  and  would 
engage  at  once  in  farming,  stock- 
raising,  dairying  and  wine  growing, 
besides  furnishing  expert  laundry- 
men,  restauratuers  and  bakistres. 

The  attitude  of  Italy  toward  emi- 
gration is  highly  intelligent  and 
tolerant.  The  Italian  Government 
recognizes  the  great  advantage  to 
Italy  that  has  come  to  them  through 
emigration.  The  Italian  is  intensely 
loyal  to  his  home-ties,  and  several 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  sent 
back  from  America  to  Italian  rel- 
atives. Italy  is  also  congested  in 
population  and  the  situation  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  colonization. 
The  Italian  Government  co-operates 
with  a  remarkable  helpfulness  and 
intelligence  in  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates of  character  to  their  emi- 
grants and  in  exercising  a  pater- 
nal care  over  them  as  long  as  they 
are  citizens  of  the  country. 

The  most  attractive  field  from 
the  standpoint  of  California  is 
northern  Italy  and  Italian  Switzer- 
land, though  the  greater  part  of  Ital- 
ian emigration  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  comes 
from  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Cali- 
fornia is  again  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  fact  that  the  Italians  now 
here  are  very  largely  from  the  most 
desirable  regions  and  furnish  a 
nucleus  and  pulling  power  on  great 
numbers  of  northern  Italians.  Wise 
propaganda  mainly  directed  to  the 
rural  districts,  would  furnish  very 
effective  means  of  reaching  farm 
hands  and  intelligent  farmers  who 
would  eagerly  welcome  impartial 
information. 

Southeastern  Europe  is  furnish- 
ing the  great  amount  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  while 
the  type  of  immigration  has  re- 
sulted in  the  greatest  congestion 
and  the  raising  of  the  most  acute 
problems  of  our  economic  condi- 
tions and  life,  there  are  yet  some 
highly  desirable  emigrants  from 
these  sections.  It  would  be  un- 
wise for  California  to  attempt  to 
secure  any  of  those  peoples  as  the 
selection  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  the  attitude  of  all 
these  countries  being  exceedingly 


unfavorable  toward  emigration,  lo- 
cal prohibitions  in  these  southeast- 
ern countries  prevent  any  induce- 
ments being  made  to  win  away 
their  population,  with  due  respect 
to  the  splendid  character  of  many 
of  these  people,  and  with  no  reflec- 
tion upon  those  who  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  our 
commonwealth  by  their  energy, 
thrift  and  industry,  we  will  not  be 
tempted  to  violate  in  any  partic- 
ular the  stringent  regulations  which 
exist. 

There  is  comparatively  little  emi- 
gration from  Switzerland,  though 
California  has  a  considerable  num- 
ber from  the  Italian  provinces.  The 
attitude  of  the  Swiss  Government 
is  very  fair  and  rational,  and  they 
maintain  a  bureau,  called  the 
"Office  of  Federal  Emigration," 
which  has  oversight  of  these  mat- 
ters. Fair  and  impartial  informa- 
tion which  is  furnished  to  this 
office,  is  passed  out  to  citizens  in 
their  country  who  are  consider- 
ing emigration.  Switzerland  offers 
a  very  inviting  field  for  the  adver- 
tisement of  California's  resources 
and  scenery,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer season  great  numbers  of  tour- 
ists could  be  reached.  Swiss  im- 
migrants are  very  desirable  and 
would  be  adaptable  to  many  char- 
acteristic situations  in  California. 

Germany  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  source  of  supply  in  any 
considerable  quantity  of  immi- 
grants to  the  United"  States.  The 
German  Empire  in  its  tremendous 
industrial  development  has  ab- 
sorbed all  of  its  own  labor  and  is, 
itself,  in  the  market  for  agricul- 
tural labor.  Perhaps  some  hundred 
thousand  Italians  and  Austrians 
are  drawn  into  Germany  each  year 
to  cultivate  the  land.  The  emigra- 
tion regulations  of  the  government 
are  quite  severe  and  no  direct 
propaganda  may  be  made  except 
through  correspondence.  Methods 
might  be  taken,  however,  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  70,000  German  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Trade  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  California  pre- 
sent a  very  attractive  field  for 
study. 

Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
are  wonderfully  attractive  from  the 
California  standpoint.  Those  who 
come  from  these  countries  would 
furnish  a  class  of  people  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  development 
of  our  resources,  particularly  in  the 
lumbering  districts,  mountain  re- 
gions, stock  and  poultry  farms. 
Practically  all  of  the  emigration 
from  these  countries  already  comes 
to  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
no  laws  which  would  prevent  ex- 
hibits or  information  concerning 
California.  The  governments,  how- 
ever, are  quite  averse  to  the  dis- 
semination of  literature  of  distinct 
inducements  to  their  people,  and 
there  exists  a  national  society  to 
discourage  emigration,  which  is 
semi-official  and  is  supported  by 
the  government.  However,  such 
characteristic  activities  as  Califor- 
nia would  probably  inaugurate 
could  doubtless  be  carried  on  with- 
out very  t  much  opposition  and 
should  prove  quite  effective  as 
there  is  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  candid  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  these  northern  countries 
which  are  furnishing  a  much  less 

((Continued  on  Page  SO.) 


What  to  Plant? 

That's  the  Question 

Make  your  WANTS  Kown  to  us — and  We  Do  the  Rest.  We 
Suggest  as  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES — Either  Calimyrna,   White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES — BARTLETT,  "the   Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES — Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES — Table,  Raisin  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.    Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

P.  0.  Box  615  Fresno,  California 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm, 


You  might  n»  well  hare 
these  Two  Book  Treasures 
In  your  homp.  They  are 
waiting  hero  for  yon  to  ask 
for  them.  Write  today,  to 
he  pure  yon  rtreive  both,  a* 
editions  are  limited. 
Stnrk  Bro's  Xnrserier, 
and  Orchard  Co. 
Stark  Sta..  IxmiMana,  Mo. 
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Pruning  Trees  at  Planting  Time 


THE  NEWLY  PLANTED  tree 
should  be  pruned  before  it 
starts  growth  in  the  spring,  and 
pruning  should  be  given  careful 
attention  from  then  on,  but  espe- 
cially while  the  tree  is  young. 
When  a  young  tree  is  dug  a  number 
of  the  roots  are  lost  and  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  the  top  should 
be  removed  in  order  to  maintain 
an  even  balance.  This  does  not 
apply  to  cherry.  The  cherry  should 
be  given  special  care  at  planting 
time  as  the  tops  are  not  cut  back, 
like  they  are  on  other  trees. 

In  pruning,  you  cannot  go  by 
an  exact  rule.  Study  the  nature  of 
the  tree.  Peach  and  apple  are  dif- 
ferent. Prune  each  according  to 
its  needs.  Also,  different  varieties 
require  different  treatment.  Some 
varieties  of  apple  have  low  and 
spreading  heads  and  should  be 
pruned  to  make  them  develop  an 
upright  growth  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Others  have  straight,  upright 
branches,  and  should  be  pruned  so 
they  will  spread  more,  and  be 
nearer  the  ideal  tree.  Then,  too, 
some  individual  trees  have  pecu- 
liarities of  their  own  and  require 
special  treatment  and  study. 

The  proper  formation  of  the  top 
is  by  no  means  the  least  important 
reason  for  cutting  back  the 
branches  of  newly  planted  trees. 
Hundreds  of  trees  are  dying  in  all 
parts  of  the  west  because  of  the 
exposure  of  the  long  trunks  to  the 
afternoon  sun,  either  directly  or 
by  reflection,  from  hot,  dry  soil  in 


summer,  or  from  snow  in  winter. 
Young  trees  are  specially  liable  to 
injury,  which  results  in  early  death 
or  a  weak,  sickly  growth,  from 
which  they  never  recover.  There 
is  less  injury  from  sun-scald  in  the 
humid  states,  but  in  those  districts 
many  authorities  are  advocating 
lower  headed  trees. 

In  addition  to  forming  low 
heads,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  it  pays  still  further  to 
protect  the  trunks  of  newly  planted 
trees  from  injury  by  sun-scale.  Va- 
rious devices  are  used,  such  as 
wrapping  the  trunks  with  burlap, 
paper,  straw,  wood  veneer,  or  by 
shading  the  trunk  on  the  southwest 
side  with  a  thin  piece  of  board  set 
upright  in  the  ground.  This  meth- 
od is  a  satisfactory  one  since  it 
does  not  make  the  tree  trunk  ten- 
der by  shutting  out  air.  White- 
washing the  young  trees  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  has  come  to  be 
extensively  used  in  some  sections. 
Whatever  method  is  adopted  it 
should  be  employed  soon  after  the 
trees  are  planted  and  continued  in 
good  condition  through  the  second 
winter,  or  until  the  shade  of  the 
trees  becomes  ample. 

There  are  two  general  forms  in 
which  a  tree  may  be  developed. 
One  is  the  pyramidal  form,  with 
the  central  leader  with  small 
branches  around  it,  which  event- 
ually gives  a  high  "two  storied" 
tree.  The  other  is  without  a  cen- 
tral leader,  giving  a  vase-shaped 
tree,  all  branches  being  about  the 


same  size.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
in  most  cases,  as  the  tree  is  not 
spoiled  in  case  there  is  injury  to 
any  one  branch,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  central  leader  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  pyramidal  tree. 
Also  it  greatly  facilitates  pruning, 
spraying,  gathering,  thinning  and 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  head 
open,  thus  allowing  abundant  sun- 
shine and  free  circulation  of  air. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon 
proper  and  consistent  pruning. 
Don't  let  the  trees  go  unattended 
for  several  years,  and  then  try  to 
saw  them  into  shape.  Do  what 
pruning  is  necessary  each  season. 
Bear  in  mind  that  trees  in  a  cool, 
moist  climate  require  less  pruning 
than  do  those  in  a  hot,  dry  climate. 

The  yearling  apple  tree,  as  it 
comes  from  the  nursery,  is  usually 
a  straight  whip,  and  should  be  cut 
back  as  soon  as  planted.  Allow  14 
to  16  inches  upon  which  to  develop 
the  head,  and  18  to  24  inches  for 
the  trunk,  depending  on  how  high 
headed  a  tree  you  desire.  Make  a 
slightly  sloping  cut  just  above  a 
sound  bud.  It  will  be  much 
easier  and  more  profitable  to 
grow  the  tree  and  shape  it 
as  it  is  growing  than  to  let  it  go 
unpruned  and  then  try  to  cut  or 
saw  it  into  the  proper  shape.  Pinch 
off  all  shoots  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
and  do  not  allow  more  than  four  to 
six  shoots  to  grow  on  the  upper  14 
to  16  inches  from  which  the  head 
is  to  be  developed.    These  should 


be  arranged  spirally,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  around  the  main  stem,  so 
as  to  avoid  weak  crotches.  If  the 
branches  grow  unevenly,  pinch  the 
end  of  the  stronger  shoots  to  check 
them. 

Pruning  can  be  done  in  winter, 
but  preferably  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring.  For  the  first  four 
years  or  more  cut  back  one-third 
to  one-half  of  each  season's  growth 
so  as  to  get  a  low  head,  then  go 
over  the  tree  three  or  four  times 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer 
and  pinch  the  ends  off  the  tender 
young  shoots  that  you  do  not  want 
to  grow  into  permanent  branches. 
Leave  these  stubs  or  spurs  on  the 
main  branches.  These  little  fruit 
spurs  bear  the  apples,  and  the 
more  of  them  distributed  close  to 
the  body  and  main  branches  of  the 
tree,  the  larger  the  load  of  fruit 
it  can  bear.  If  the  young  tree  is 
trained  in  this  wav  until  it  comes 


PRUNING   ONE-YEAR   APPLE   AND  PEAR 

Uae  a  sharp  knife,  making  a  slapping  cut  jnat  above  a 
.Hound  bud.  An  anon  aa  the  buda  atart,  any  on  the  loner  half 
of  the  tier  ahould  be  rubbed  off  with  a  gloved  hand.  When 
the  ahoota  In  the  upper  half  are  several  Inches  long  cut  all 
but  three  to  alx  with  a  nharp  knife.  Tboae  which  remain 
ahould  be  arranged  around  the  tree  aa  nearly  like  a  flight  of 
aplral  atalrsteps  as  possible. 


PRUNING   TWO-YEAR   APPLE   AND  PEAR 

The  unnecessary  branches  were  first  cut  out.  The  Ave 
remaining  branches  were  shortened  back  alx  to  eight  Inches 
on  this  size  tree  (medium  size,  4  to  5  feet).  Standing  over 
this  particular  tree  and  looking  down,  the  live  branches 
radiate  from  the  central  trunk  like  the  Ave  points  of  a  atar, 
but  the  top  one  is  ten  Inches  or  more  above  the  bottom  one. 
The  branches  of  this  tier  will  shade  the  trunk  from  the  aun. 


It  Pays 
to  Clear 
Land 


WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


The  upper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  shattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  months 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca- 
vating, and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  ls-^" 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
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VACAVILLE  HIGH  POWER  SPRAYER 

The  Machine  you  will  eventually  buy 

Manufactured  by 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO  Vacaville,  Cal. 


DETROIT  SPRAYING  OUTFITS! 

Are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for  inferior  outfits. 

Power  and  thoroughness  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  spraying, 
and  these  two  features  are  embodied  in  the  Detroit  Spraying  Outfit  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other.  Designed  by  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful orchardist.  Operated  by  a  4-horsepower  Amazing  Detroit  Kero»ene 
Engine.  Exceptionally  high  platform  enables  you  to  get  right  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  trees  and  four  full  horsepower  enables  you  to 

Drive  the  Mixture  Right  Into  the  Bark 

Embodies  every  convenience.  Pump  start- 


Send  for  Free  Bulletin 
No.  ill  for  facts 
about 
Profits 


Spray- 
ing. 


ed  and  stopped  from  upper  platform.  Built 
on  a  platform  of  standard  width  so  that  It 
can  be  placed  on  any  farm  wagon.  Also  can 
be  used  as  a  portable  pumping:  outfit  or  fire 
engine.  Engine  can  be  quickly  removed  and 
used  to  furnish  power  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. November  to  May  is  the  time  to 
spray,  and  after  doing  your  own  trees  you 
and  the  boys  can  go  out  and  clean  up  the  cost 
of  your  outfit  in  a  week  by  spraying  for  your 
neighbors.  Write  at  once  for  Bulletin  No.  ill, 
giving  startling  facts  in  regard  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  spraying,  together  with 
full  and  complete  instructions,  formula, 
spraying  calendar,  etc. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 

Spra;lnf  Prpt,,  Biillrlla         ,   ,  Detroit,  111.  I..,  I  .  S.  A, 


pray  Pump 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pump 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE 
...Pump  House... 

33  -  41    FREMONT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


Standard  Spray  Pomp. 


Keep  the  house  and  pens  clean  if 
you  expect  your  fowls  to  keep  their 
health.  This  Is  the  best  way  to  keep 
down  Insects  and  diseases. 


Scattering  grain  among  litter  does 
away  with  Idle  hens. 

There  is  no  better  disinfectant  than 
burning  sulphur. 


into  bearing,  comparatively  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary  there- 
after. When  trees  are  headed  low 
with  the  main  branches  covered 
with  fruit  spurs  their  entire  length, 
the  strength  of  the  tree  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  fruit 
rather  than  surplus  wood. 

Where  pruning  for  a  vase-shaped 
tree,  cut  back  the  central  leader, 
removing  all  but  three  to  six  of  the 
remaining  branches,  and  then 
shorten  these  back  to  within  about 
six  to  twelve  inches  of  the  main 
stem,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
nursery  tree  which  you  are  plant- 
ing, making  a  slightly  sloping  cut 
just  above  a  sound  bud  which  is 
pointing  in  the  direction  you  want 
the  branch  to  take. 

In  a  general  way,  the  pear  is 
pruned  at  the  planting  time,  and 
thereafter  in  about  the  same  way 
as  the  apple,  although  on  very  fer- 
tile soils  it  should  be  pruned  a 
great  deal  less,  so  as  not  to  make 
it  develop  a  large  number  of  water 
sprouts,  as  these  are  easily  infected 
by  blight  and  should  be  cut  or 
pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
Light  pruning  does  not  hurt  any 
variety  of  pear  and  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  such  sorts  as  Anjou,  which 
is  tardy  coming  into  bearing,  and 
the  young  trees  are  inclined  to 
drop  their  fruit  after  it  is  "set." 
Severe  pruning  in  the  winter  will 
prevent  this,  and  insure  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  The  trees  should  be 
cut  back  each  year,  and  some  of 
the  wood  that  may  have  been 
forced  by  the  pruning  should  also 
be  cut  out.  When  once  the  young 
trees  begin  to  bear,  there  will  be 
little  trouble  about  shedding. 

Cherry  trees  repuire  little  or  no 
pruning  at  planting  time,  and  not 
a  great  deal  afterwards.  Remove 
any  injured  or  broken  branches 
which  cross  and  interfere.  The 
buds  on  the  old  cherry  wood  are 
dormant  and  less  apt  to  grow  than 
those  near  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
hence  if  you  cut  off  the  tips  you 
remove  the  most  valuable  buds.  If 
there  are  too  many  branches  and 
some  should  be  removed,  cut  off 
the  entire  branch,  but  do  nut 
shorten  it  back.  In  pruning  the 
sweet  cherry  it  is  often  necessary 
to  cut  back  the  central  leader  in 
order  to  prevent  them  growing  too 
tall  and  willowy.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  prune  it  too 
severely  and  thereby  stimulate  the 
growth,  nor  give  it  too  much  water 
in  the  irrigated  countries,  for  if 
this  is  done,  it  may  go  into  the  win- 
ter in  an  immature  condition  and 
be  winter  killed. 

In  planting  the  peach  tree,  re- 
move the  central  leader  and  all 
but  three  to  six  of  the  branches, 
then  cut  each  of  these  back  to  the 
one  good  bud.  Always  prune  the 
peach  severely;  it  is  a  rapid  grow- 
er. For  the  first  several  years  cut 
back  half  or  more  of  the  new 
growth  in  order  to  develop  strong, 
stocky  branches.  The  low-headed 
peach  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
profitable  and  the  head  is  usually 
kept  within  a  foot  or  even  closer 
to  the  ground,  so  that  picking  and 
other  operations  can  be  performed 
without  the  use  of  ladders.  Keep 
the  head  open  and  without  a  cen- 
tral leader,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  free  circulation  of  air  and  an 
abundance  of  sunshine.  Remem- 
ber in  pruning  the  peach  that  its 
bearing  habit  is  peculiar  and  dif- 
ferent  from   that   of  most  other 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  docs  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog :  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection  ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  welt  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

REXD  FOR  OCTt  FEW  CtTllOO  OT  HAKD  AND 
POWER  SPRAYERS,  AN  li  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY     PUMP  CO. 
225  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  Rnrrs.  Ohio 


•  Soil 
Salvation 


25  years  practical  experi- 
ence back  of  Bostrom's  book 
entitled  "Soil  Salvation." 
After  studying  it,  you  will 
know  how  to  make  useless 
i  land  grow  as  big  crops  as 
Ithebest.  by  DITCHING.  TILE 
DRAINING,  TERRACING  or 
IRRIGATING.  This  book  is 
FREE  to  interested  land 
I  owners  who  write  for  it — it 
'fully  explains  the  use  of 

'      The  Bostrom  Improved 

$15  FARM  LEVEL 

With  Telescope 

A  perfectly  SIMPLE.  ACCURATE  and 
DURABLE  outfit  which  includes  Level.  TEL- 
ESCOPE with  magnifying  lenses  enabling 
you  to  read  target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
away— also  Tripod.  Graduated  Rod.  Target. 
Plumb  Bob  and  full  instructions.  Is  used 
and  indorsed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  all  sorts  of  farm  leveling. 

If  not  sold  in  your  town,  will  ship  from  our 
nearest  PacificCoast  agent,  on  receipt  of  price, 
$15— or  will  ship  C.  O.  D..  subject 
to  examination.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied  AFTER 
ACTUAL  FIELD  TRIAL. 

Bostrom-Brady  Mlfl.  Co. 
109  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta.  Ga.       AS&Sk.  »» 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
duraMe  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  ete- 
\.  J.  PLATT,  HFR. 
BOX  M         STERLING.  ILL. 
Ajrency   at   San  Franclnco 


<>enernl 


fruits.  The  peaches  of  this  year 
are  borne  on  the  growth  of  last 
season.  If  the  peach  goes  un- 
pruned,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
wood  which  carries  the  bearing 
wood  farther  anil  farther  above  the 
ground.  Prunes  are  pruned  prac- 
tically the  same  as  peaches,  except 
that  the  varieties  vary  somewhat 
in  rapidity  and  nature  of  growth. 
At  planting  time  the  plum  should 
be  cut  back  much  the  same  way  as 
the  peach.  Subsequent  pruning  va- 
ries with  the  type  of  the  fruit. 
The  Domestica  type  requires  less 
pruning  while  rank  growers  which 
make  thick  heads  need  more 
branches  taken  out  in  order  to  thin 
the  heads.  These  rank  growers  re- 
quire heading  each  season. 


Accumulating  filth  Is  a  prolific  source 
of  disease,  especially  gapes. 
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By   J.    P.    Stewart,  Pennsylvania 
Stale  College 


SPRAYING,  as  appliled  to  horti- 
culture, is  just  now  in  a  state 
of  transition.  The  transition  in- 
volves the  breaking  away  from 
bordeaux  mixture  and  the  whole 
list  of  copper  sprays  which  have 
served  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  as  fungicides  and  the  tak- 
ing up  of  what  may  become  an 
equal  list  of  sulphur  sprays.  It  also 
involves  the  abandonment  of  old 
formulas  and  processes  for  making 
the  latter  sprays  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  more  definite,  economical 
and  less  disagreeable  methods.  Just 
how  complete  the  transition  will  be 
ran  hardly  be  predicted  now.  But 
this  much  is  certain,  that,  whereas, 
two  years  ago  we  might  easily  have 
told  how  best  to  spray  a  tree,  today 
we  must  wait  for  further  results 
before  this  question  can  be  finally 
answered. 

Among  these  coming  sprays  the 
clear  concentrated  lime-sulphur  so- 
lution will  undoubtedly  occupy  a 
leading  place.  In  commercial  form 
this  solution  already  has  a  satisfac- 
tory insecticidal  record  of  some 
seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  new 
home  preparation  it  has  an  excel- 
lent record  both  as  an  insecticide 
and  fungicide.  Realizing  the  im- 
portance of  this  work,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1908,  the  writer  undertook 
to  determine  the  essential  features 
of  the  preparation  of  storable  lime- 
sulphur  solutions,  and,  if  possible, 
render  their  use  available  to  or- 
chardists. 

In  brief,  the  results  of  this  study 
are  as  follows:  In  the  making  of  a 
storable  lime-sulphur  at  home  we 
must  first  get  the  formula  right. 
This  is  accomplished  by  using  one 
pound  of  good  lime,  one  containing 
90  to  95  per  cent  calcium  oxid  and 
as  little  magnesium  as  possible;  two 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  one  gallon, 
or  a  little  more,  of  water;  boiling 
il  :ill  down  so  as  to  have  about  one 
gallon  of  total  product  at  the  close. 
This  1-2-1  formula  can  be  made  up 
in  any  quantity,  merely  noting  that 
the  pounds  of  lime  and  the  gallons 
of  final  product  are  the  same  in 
number  .while  the  pounds  of  sul- 
phur are  just  twice  as  many. 

The  kind  of  sulphur  may  be 
either  flour,  flowers,  or  "powdered 
commercial"  at  least  99  1-2  per  cent 
pure.  The  last  named  is  probably 
most  desirable,  with  the  flour  next, 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  and 
the  somewhat  lessened  tendency  to 
form  pellets  in  the  process  of  mix- 
ing. 

The  utensils  needed  are  a  cooker, 
measuring  stick,  strainer  and  hy- 
drometer. Their  total  cost  need 
not  exceed  $15.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  say  that  the  cooker  may  be  of 
either  iron  or  wood,  and  use  either 
bottom  heat  or  steam.  If  steam  is 
used  it  is  preferable  for  accurate 
work  that  it  be  in  closed  coils, 
rather  than  live  steam,  at  least  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  process.  This 
is  merely  because  it  is  desirable 
that  the  final  volume  be  under  con- 
trol and  be  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing.  Steam  jacketed  kettles 
with  mechanical  agitators  are  avail- 
able, and  they  work  very  nicely 
indeed.    But  where  storage  is  not 


considered  and  lower  densities  are 
permissible  there  is  no  objection 
to  making  the  material  with  the 
use  of  live  steam  throughout. 

In  making  fifty  gallons  of  concen- 
trate the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Materials — 50  pounds  best  stone 
lime  (not  over  10  per  cent  impu^ 
rities),  100  pounds  sulphur  (kind 
stated  above),  reduced  to  50  to  55 
gallons  of  total  product  at  finish. 

Put  ten  gallons  of  water  in  kettle 
and  start  fire.  Place  lime  in  kettle. 
After  slaking  is  well  started  add  the 
dry  sulphur  and  mix  thoroughly, 
adding  enough  water  to  maintain  a 
thin  paste,  which  requires  about 
five  gallons.  After  the  slaking  and 
mixing  are  completed  add  water  to 
the  height  of  50  gallons  on  the 
measuring  stick  and  bring  to  a  boil, 
and  stir  until  the  sulphury  scum 
practically  disappears.  Then  add 
water  (preferably,  but  not  necessa- 
rily, hot)  to  the  60-gallon  height 
and  boil  again  to  50  gallons  if  stor- 
age space  is  limited.  If  it  is  not 
limited  a  little  more  water  may  be 
added  the  third  time  and  boiling 
stopped  at  about  55  gallons.  The 
material  should  be  kept  well  stirred, 
especially  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  process,  and  any  lumps  of 
sulphur  or  lime  should  be  thorough- 
ly broken  up. 

The  time  of  boiling  should  be  un- 
til the  sulphur  granules  are  evident- 
ly dissolved.  This  fact  is  best  de- 
termined by  dipping  and  slowly 
pouring  some  of  the  material,  under 
close  observation.  In  many  cases 
we  have  obtained  as  complete  dis- 
solving as  the  sulphur  in  less  than 
forty  minutes  of  actual  boiling  as 
was  obtained  by  any  time  up  to  two 
and  a  half  hours.  In  general,  a  per- 
iod of  forty  to  sixty  minutes  of 
actual  boiling  should  be  safe  and 
sufficient  to  put  the  sulphur  into  so- 
lution. But  the  amount  of  sulphites 
and  sulphates,  and,  therefore,  the 
sediment,  are  undoubtedly  increas- 
ed by  unduly  prolonged  boiling. 
Hence  the  amount  of  water  added 
in  the  third  addition  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  permit  the  necessary 
boiling  ,and  just  reach  the  desired 
volume  at  the  close.  This  gives  the 
least  sediment,  and  the  regulation 
can  be  easily  accomplished  after  a 
few  trials. 

The  finished  product  may  be  im- 
mediately poured  or  strained  into 
a  barrel  or  settling  tank.  The  strain- 
ing is  merely  a  safeguard  to  prevent 
possible  clogging  due  to  imperfect 
materials  or  failure  to  break  lumps 
in  the  sulphur.  When  properly 
made  the  amount  of  sediment  left 
in  the  strainer  is  insignificant.  To 
avoid  any  considerable  loss  of  ma- 
terials it  may  be  washed  with  part 
of  the  water  used  in  making  the 
next  lot,  simply  pouring  the  water 
through  the  strainer  into  the  kettle, 
and  any  lumps  of  sulphur  discover- 
ed may  be  broken  up  and  used 
again. 

The  sediment  is  apparently  of  no 
value  as  a  spray  material  against  in- 
sects, hence  its  volume  and  remov- 
al, especially  in  the  commercial 
preparations,  become  matters  of  im- 
portance. It  is  composed  very  large- 
ly of  sulphites  and  sulphates  of 
calcium,  together  with  the  magne- 
sium, iron,  aluminum  and  other  in- 
soluble impurities  in  the  lime  and 
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ON  FREE  TRIAL 


ir  no-money-ln-advance  plan  protects  yon.  If  alter 
umj  this  sprayer  you  are  not  satisfied  with  its  work, 
return  it  to  us— the  trial  does  not  cost  you  one  cent.  The  Hurst 
7  Acme  is  the  only  power  sprayer  on  the  market  having  a  SHORT  TURN  GEAR.  The  pressure 
is  regulated  by  our  own  device  which  relieves  the  pump  and  engine  of  all  strain  when 
the  nozzles  are  shut  off.  200  gallon  cypress  tank,  2%  horse-power  frost-proof  water-cooled 
engine  that  never  fails,  cyclone  agitation,  large  capacity  pump,  strong  and  durable. 
Guaranteed  for  5  years.  We  pay  freight.   


THIS  SPRAYING  GUIDE  FREE 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

Shows  all  the  different  pests  and  diseases,  describes, 
gives  remedy  and  complete  instructions  for  each,  in 
plain  language  easily  understood.  This  valuable  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  Write  today  for  our  big  catalog,  condensed 
spraying  guide  and  special  free  sprayer  offerto  first  in 
each  locality.  Don't  delay— write  today  and  save  money 

THE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

8121  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


Fuller's  Carbolic  Tree  Spray 

Registered  under  California  In= 
secticide  Laws. 

No  boiling  required.  Mixes  in= 
stantly  with  cold  water. 

Fuller's  Hard  Whale  Oil  Soap 

PURE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Send  to  our  nearest  store  for 
prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
SACRAMENTO 
STOCKTON 


LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  DIEGO 
PASADENA 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
SPOKANE 


The  Oldest  National  Bank  in  California 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

is  prepared  to  meet  every  banking  requirement. 

Orchardists,  Farmers  and  Agriculturists  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of 
its  complete  banking  service.  <I  Trust  functions  performed  by  the  First 
Federal   Trust   Company,    affiliated    with   the   First   National  Bank. 

THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 


111 


of  San  Francisco 

POST  AND 
MONTGOMERY  STS. 


ttilfrfe 


Capital,  $3,000,000.        Surplus  and  Profits,  $1,900,000. 


When  nuHtvt-rliiK  advertUementa  plenne  mention  Orchard  nnd  Farm. 
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Find  Out About  theBrknerJ 
MhtDraftHarrov! 


THIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
—  and  general  use— is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses  necks.    Great  worker  -  20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 

one  team  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

 lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all — 

it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension — making  it  a  snap 
to  work  right  up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 

Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day  month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited     find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 

to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 


Orchard  Tillage"— 

tucccssful  orchardisi —  contain 
hat  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars 


>n  by  high 


Li^ht  Draft  Harrow  Co.' 

903  E.Nevada  St.  Marshal Itown.  la 


Is  why  It  Is  simple,   strong  and  durable. 
The  Success  Is  a  medium-priced  plow  that 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 

A  plow  that  has  been  on  the  market  for  years 
without  a  change  In  Its  construction ;  a  plow- 
that  was  so  well   built  at   the  start  that  no 
changes  have  been  necessary ;  a  plow  that  has 
the  largest  sale  of  any  riding  plow  made;  a 
plow  that  Is  so  simple  It  cannot  get  out  of 
order,  so  strong  that  It  lasts  a  lifetime — 
SUCH  IS  THE  SUCCESS 
It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  riding  plow;  the  best  hitch, 
the  best  landing  device,  the  best  rolling  cut- 
ter, and  best  bottoms  ever  made.    It  has  but 
two   levers,   but  they  give   the  same  wide 
range  of  adjustments  as  plows  with  three  or 
four  levers.    The  Success  Is  heavier,  It  has 
more  material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  there- 
fore  less    complicated,    than   others.  That 
That  Is  why  we  call  It  The  Success. 
will  work  anywhere,  and  It  Is  backed  by  an 


unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-price  d  plow  when  you  can  accomplish  the  same 
results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 

When  so  ordered,  we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  ordinary 
shares. 

Insist  on  getting  P.  ft  O.  Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cultivators,  Potato  Diggers, 
Stalk  Cutters,  etc.,  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Catalog  O  76. 

PARLIN  &  ORNDORFF  CO.,  CANTON,  ILL. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Agents 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


SACHAMRNTO 


LOS  ANGEI.ES 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed  ^ 
by      leading   factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.   Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  W1NDELER 
144-154   Berry   St.,   San  Francisco 


J 


LIGHT  UP! 


You  can  transform  any  kerosene  (coal  oil)  lamp  or  lantern 
into  dazzling  brilliancy  with  our  wonderful  Bright  Light 
Burner.  50  candle  power  Invisible  and  unbreakable 
Steel  Mantle.  Brighter  than  electricity,  better  than  gas 
or  gasoline,  and  perfectly  sale.  No  generating— simply 
light  like  any  kerosene  lamp.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Positively  will  not  smoke  or  flicker. 

ArrWTC  WAMTPTi  EVERYWHERE.  Sells  like  wildfire. 
/Wltilll  1  iJ    WW  *  a£il#  An  opportunity  of  a  life  time,  work 

all  or  spare  time.   Experience  unnecessary.   Make  big  money— be  indepen- 
dent   Write  today.  Act  Quick— territory  going  fast.  Complete  sample,  post-  a_^,, 
paid' 30c,  4  lor  $1.00.  Money  back  it  not  satisfactory.  W=f 

BRIGHT  LIGHT  CO.,  Dept.  200,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


sulphur  used.  Its  volume  is  affect- 
ed chiefly  by  the  ratio  of  lime-sul- 
phur, the  purity  of  materials  and 
the  time  of  boiling.  Its  relative  vol- 
ume apparently  runs  from  5  per 
cent  to  9  per  cent  of  the  total  prod- 
uct. 

In  the  home  preparation  the  dif- 
ficulty of  its  economic  removal  and 
its  fineness  and  apparent  lack  of 
objectionable  mechanical  qualities, 
except  in  displacing  valuable  mate- 
rials, have  led  us  to  disregard  it.  If 
desired,  however  ,it  may  be  remov- 
ed by  letting  the  product  settle  for 
about  a  day,  drawing  off  the  clear 
portion  and  straining  the  remaind- 
er through  a  moderately  fine  cloth 
inside  of  the  strainer.  The  sludge 
may  then  be  washed  free  of  any 
further  valuable  materials  in  the 
manner  stated  above. 

If  properly  handled  lime-sulphur 
preparations  apparently  can  be 
preserved  indefinitely.  Ordinary 
changes  in  temperature  have  little 
effect  on  them.  But  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  a  number  of  other  influ- 
ences. Continued  exposure  to  air, 
for  example,  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crust  of  solids  of  varying 
thickness.  This  is  prevented  by  cut- 
ting off  the  exposure  to  air,  either 
by  an  oil  covering  or  by  immediate 
storage  in  tight  closed  vessels,  fill- 
ing them  completely.  When  the 
crust  does  develop  it  can  be  skim- 
med off  with  a  fine  screen  and 
readily  redissolved  by  heating  eith- 
er in  water  or  in  the  concentrate 
itself. 

These  solutions  are  also  decom- 
posed by  a  number  of  other  things. 
Acids,  carbon  dioxid,  certain  arsen- 
icals,  and  even  extra  lime  put  in  as 
a  marker,  all  appear  more  or  less 
rapidly  to  break  down  the  lime-sul- 
phur combination.  This  is  by  no 
means  always  fatal  in  practical  re- 
sults, but  we  believe  it  is  to  be 
avoided  when  possible.  Most  of 
them  can  be  avoided  by  elimination. 

In  the  case  of  arsenicals,  how- 
ever, their  additon  is  necessary  if 
the  material  is  to  be  used  as  a  sum- 
mer fungicide.  The  addition  of  ar- 
senate of  lead  results  in  very  rapid 
decomposition,  both  of  itself  and 
the  lime-sulphur.  The  resulting 
compounds  seem  to  give  good  re- 
sults practically,  however,  so  that 
we  cannot  entirely  condemn  the 
process  just  at  present.  But  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  wasteful  process,  espe- 
cially when  we  can  obtain  the  same 
poisoning  power  in  another  arsen- 
ical— the  arsenite  of  lime — for 
about  one-sixth  the  cost.  The  lat- 
ter arsenical  also  is  practically 
stable  in  the  lime-sulphur  solution. 
It  has  been  in  use  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
nection with  other  fungicides,  but 
has  been  limited  by  a  tendency  to 
burn  foliage. 


Fall  Plowing. 


VVheu  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


We  learn  by  experience.  At  one 
time  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  fall  plow  in  the  South,  or  in  sec- 
tions that  did  not  freeze  during  the 
winter.  On  soil  that  washes  badly 
it  is  not  good  farming  to  plow  the 
land  and  let  it  wash  away.  It  is 
equally  bad  to  let  that  same  land 
lay  bare  all  winter,  whether  plowed 
or  unplowed.  A  cover  crop  of  rye 
or  turf  oats  will  not  only  prevent 
washing  to  a  marked  extent,  but 
will  conserve  the  plant  food — stop 
the  leaching  of  nitrogen  which  goes 
on  rapidly  during  rainy  seasons. 


Planet 


The  Planet  Jr  No  41  Orchard  and 

Universal  Cultivator  in  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  hopyard  has  proved  itself  by 
actual  use  the  greatest  implement  ever 
invented  for  the  purpose. 


Planet  Jr  |No74l 


is  in  constant  use  by  thousands  of  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  world.  Biggest  time,  labor, 
money  saver— strong,  easily  operated;  fully 
guaranteed.  Low  wheels  in  steel  frame;  steel 
tongue.  Carries  teeth,  discs,  sweeps,  hoes, 
furrowers.  plows,  etc.  Side  hitch  and  fruit-tree 
shield.  Cuts  from  4  10  654  feet  wide.  Made  by 
a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer. 
FR  F  F  '  A  6  4-page  illustrated 
*■  *>■*-•*-»•  orchard  and  farm  boohl 
It  gives  a  fund  of  valuable  orchard,  farm, 
and  garden  information  and  shows  55  tools, 
including  a  variety  of  one  and  two-horse  cultiva- 
tors.  Send  postal  for  it  today! 

S  L  Allen  d  Co 

Boxll06D  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Experience  has  taught  us  that  fall 
plowing  pays  in  many  instances.  It 
is  a  method  of  deepening  the  soil, 
but  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
this  by  one  plowing.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  plow  a  few  inches  deep- 
er each  year  until  we  reach 
a  good  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
inches;  if  there  is  a  crust  or  hard- 
pan  underneath  this,  subsoiling 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  practice. 
It  will  loosen  up  the  under  strata, 
arcate,  and  deepen  the  soil.  This 
is  especially  true  in  red  clay  lands. 

We  cannot  indiscriminately  ad- 
vise fall  plowing,  but  it  should  be 
more  generally  practiced  than  at 
present.  Land  plowed  deep  in  the 
fall  is  exposed  to  the  frosts  and  ele- 
ments during  the  winter.  The  nitri- 
fying bacteria  begin  to  work  early 
in  this  loose  mellow  soil,  hence  a 
growing  crop  of  some  kind  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaching 
of  the  plant" food.  Where  a  good  ro- 
tation is  practiced  and  the  soil  is 
full  of  humus  which  decays  rapidly 
during  the  wet  seasons,  it  is  advis- 
able to  sow  a  winter  crop,  whether 
the  land  is  plowed  or  not.  Vege- 
table matter  plowed  under  in  the 
fall  will  have  partly  decayed  by 
spring,  thus  helping  to  retain  the 
moisture,  tn  supply  plant  food,  and 
to  render  the  land  more  pliable  and 
easier  to  cultivate.  Fall  plowing  is 
one  way  of  combating  grub  worms, 
cut  worms,  and  wire  worms,  which 
are  often  destructive  to  corn.  Even 
though  the  surface  of  fall  plowed 
land  appears  dry,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily contain  less  moisture.  In 
fact,  it  holds  more  moisture  than 
it  otherwise  would,  for  the  rain 
can  settle  into  the  loose  soil  better 
than  into  the  unplowed.  Ground 
plowed  in  the  fall  should  be  thor- 
oughly disked  in  the  spring  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  loss  of  moisture. 


Been  to  visit  the  local  school  yet 
this  year?  Don't  you  owe  it  to  the 
teacher  and  to  your  children  to  go? 
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Deep  Plowing  With  Dynamite 


Six-year-old     apple     tree     planted  In 
dynamited  hole 

LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  au- 
thorities everywhere  are  advo- 
cating deep  tillage  both  as  a 
means  of  increasing  crops  and  as 
protection  against  such  disastrous 
dry  spells  as  characterized  the 
summer  of  1911.  There  seems  to 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  advantages  of  deep  tillage,  but 
there  is  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  doing  the  work.  What  might 
be  called  the  natural  method  is  the 
planting  of  crops  such  as  alfalfa, 
whose  large  and  powerful  tap  roots 
will  penetrate  a  rather  compact 
sub-soil  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  or 
more  and  in  a  few  years  render 
it  more  or  less  open  and  give  it  a 
sufficient  content  of  humus  to  ma- 
terially increase  its  fertility  and 
water-holding  capacity. 

A  more  rapid  method  of  deep 
tillage  is  with  the  subsoil  plough 
which  breaks  up  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  15  to  20  inches.  This, 
however,  is  rather  expensive  and 
very  hard  on  men  and  horses. 

Within  recent  years  a  third 
method  of  subsoiling  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  experiments, 
namely,  with  dynamite.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experiments,  when 
same  were  conducted  under  proper 
conditions,  have  been  quite  re- 
markable. Cotton  yields  have  been 
doubled,  tripled  and  quadrupled 
by  subsoiling  -with  dynamite.  Corn 
has  responded  splendidly  to  this 
treatment.  Cereals,  hay,  fruit 
trees,  tomatoes,  beans,  watermel- 
ons and  various  other  crops  have 
all  shown  substantially  increased 
yields  when  the  subsoiling  has 
been  done  in  dry  weather,  preced- 
ing the  rainy  season.  In  the  North 
the  best  time  for  subsoiling  has 
proven  to  be  from  May  to  Novem- 

FRUIT  TREE  PLANTED     FRUIT  TREE 
IN  DYNAMITED  HOLE       IN  SPADE 
DUG  IIhOLE 


ber  for  showing  results  the  next 
year,  and  in  the  South  from  Octo- 
ber to  February  1st. 

The  publicity  given  to  these  as- 
tonishing results  which  point  to  a 
revolution  in  farming  methods,  has 
naturally  created  much  inquiry  in 
the  minds  of  the  farmers  as  to  the 
cost  of  subsoiling  and  the  length  of 
time  before  subsoiled  land  will 
have  to  be  again  subsoiled  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  open.  This  ques- 
tion is  obviously  difficult  to  an- 
swer, because  of  the  lack  of  long 
time  results,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pioneer  users  of  dyna- 
mite, most  of  the  remarkable  re 
suits  noted  have  occurred  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  were  enough  of  the 
pioneer  users  to  prove  that  the 
effect  of  subsoiling  lasts  for  many 
years.  The  cost  averages  about 
$15.00  an  acre,  including  dynamite, 
caps,  fuse  and  the  labor  of  making 
the  holes  and  doing  the  blasting. 


the  surface.  In  other  words,  the 
plant  that  has  to  fight  for  its  life 
beneath  the  soil,  has  little  energy 
left  for  fruition. 

If  we  make  root  growth  easy  and 
quick  by  breaking  up  the  subsoil, 
then  we  make  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments of  the  subsoil  immediately 
available  and  save  the  energy  of 
the  plant  for  fruition.  We  also 
create  in  the  subsoil  a  porous  con- 
dition favorable  to  the  storage  of 
water  at  a  depth  that  will  not  keep 
the  soil  cold,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  the  roots  to  feed  them  through 
capillary  action.  Subsoiling  also 
introduces  air  into  the  soil,  and  it 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  roots 
of  a  plant  to  have  air  as  it  is  for  a 
human  being  to  have  air. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  pas- 
sage of  air  and  moisture  through 
the  soil,  the  growth  of  roots  and 
the  resulting  deposit  of  humus,  all 
tend  to  keep  the  soil  open,  hence 
if  it  is  once  thoroughly  shattered 


suesoo. 


Cross   Section   of   Subsoiled   Land   Showing  Effect  of  Explosion 


Cross  section  of  soil  showing  differ- 
ence In  real  growth  of  frnlt  tree  plant- 
ed In  apaded  and  dynamited  holes 


In  most  cases  the  cost  is  recovered 
within  the  year,  out  of  the  in- 
creased yield,  but  in  other  cases 
where  the  increased  yield  would 
not  be  worth  more  thon  $15.00  an 
acre,  it  is  important  to  know  how 
long  this  increased  production  is 
going  to  keep  up  so  as  to  justify 
the  expense. 

The  reason  why  deep  tillage  or' 
subsoil  plowing  is  desirable  is 
that  all  the  soil  below  the  bottom 
of  the  ordinary  plow  cut,  in  other 
words  everything  below  6  to  8 
inches,  is  still  in  its  primeval  con- 
dition. It  has  never  been  dis- 
turbed. Chemical  analyses  of  soils 
down  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  show 
that  on  the  average  there  are  tons 
of  plant  foods  which  become  avail- 
able only  when  roots  can  penetrate 
to  them,  or  when  ascending  moist- 
ure brings  them  up  to  the  roots 
that  cannot  get  down.  Alfalfa  and 
other  deep  rooted  plants  are  called 
"soil  makers"  because  they  pene- 
trate this  compact  soil,  introduce 
humus  and  provide  a  passageway 
for  the  descent  and  ascent  of  water 
which  carries  with  it  the  soluble, 
fertilizing  elements,  but  many  sub- 
soils are  so  hard  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  for  any  one  plant 
to  penetrate  them.  Even  when  this 
is  possible  there  is  no  use  in  put- 
ting such  a  burden  on  the  plant,  be- 
cause whatever  vitality  is  expend- 
ed in  making  its  own  home  be- 
neath the  surface,  is  subtracted 
from  the  vitality  of  the  plant  above 


with  dynamite  to  a  depth  of  5  or 
6  feet  and  the  principles  of  crop 
rotation  are  followed  thereafter, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  subsoil 
will  never  again  get  back  into 
its  primeval  compact  condition. 
Whether  or  not  it  remains  as  open 
as  immediately  after  blasting  de- 
pends on  the  continuity  of  crop- 
ping and  the  proper  rotation  of 
the  crops. 

The  effect  of  subsoiling  virtually 
is  to  change  a  farm  from  a  six-inch 
layer  of  top  soil  to  a  six-foot  layer. 
The  only  element  of  fertility  lack- 
ing in  the  lower  5  1-2  feet  is  hu- 
mus and  that  will  be  found  in  the 
subsoil  in  ample  quantity  after  the 
first  year's  cultivation.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  conclusion  must 
be  appreciated  by  any  careful  agri- 
culturist, because  it  means  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  available  fer- 
tility and  a  practical  means  of  in- 
surance against  drouths.  It  does 
not  constitute  a  substitute  for  ordi- 
nary plowing.  Cultivation  of  the 
top  soil  is  always  necessary  wheth- 
er the  subsoil  is  broken  or  not,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  loss  of  moisture  from  evap- 
oration and  the  formation  of  a 
waterproof  crust. 

One  of  the  first  uses  of  dynamite 
for  subsoiling  was  in  tree  plant- 
ing. Twenty-one  years  ago  W.  R. 
Gunnis  planted  an  orchard  with 
dynamite  at  La  Mesa,  Calif.  This 
orchard  matured  more  rapidly 
than   orchards   set   out   with  a 


Six-year-old     apple     tree     planted  In 
spaded  hole 

spade,  resisting  drouth  and  other 
unfavorable  conditions,  with 
marked  success,  and  although  the 
tract  has  been  subdivided  and  used 
as  a  residence  property,  some  of 
the  trees  are  still  thriving  and  for 
years  this  orchard  was  recognized 
as  the  most  productive  and  best 
appearing  in  the  neighborhood. 

W.  W.  Stevens,  orchardist,  May- 
field,  Ga.,  planted  trees  with  dyna- 
mite eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  last  few  years  farmers  in 
nearly  every  state  have  used  dyna- 
mite for  subsoiling  with  good  re- 
sults. 


Dairying  offers  unsurpassed  op- 
portunities in  the  West.  The  high 
cost  of  living  is  in  favor  of  the  dai- 
ryman who  keeps  good  cows  and 
produces  the  feed  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Dairy  products  are  bring- 
ing good  prices  and  those  who  pro- 
duce their  own  fed  will  not  find 
fault  with  the  dairy  business. 


BUCKEYE 

BROADCAST  FERTILIZER 
AND  LIME  SOWERS 


Made  In 
Ona  and  Two-Horse  Sizes 

The  Two-Horse  Buckeye  is 
made  in  8  and  io  foot  widths. 
Width  of  One-Horse  Buckeye  is 
5  feet.  These  machines  have  a  wide 
f  range  of  quantity — from  75  to  3000  ] 
[quarts  per  acre. 

ABSOLUTE  FORCE  FEED 
SOWS  VERY  EVENLY 

(Successfully   handles  all  brands  of  J 
]  Standard  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  Land  Plaster,  Granu-  J 
lated  Calcium  Chloride,  Marl, 
Crushed  Limestone,    Lime,  Dry 
Wood  Ashes,  etc. 
Absolutely  Guaranteed  to  do 
ALL  claimed  for  it.  Insist  on 
seeing  it  at  your  local  deal- 
er's. Send  for  Buckeye  Lime 
Sower  folder. 

"The  Buckeye 
—a  Wise  Buy." 

iTffsAMai/awSsawvoA 

In  CO  n*c/%*  rJW 

Springfield.  Qrfio,lLS*rf. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse  Pumper 


The  Call  of  the  Irrigated  Farm 


/3More  Water  kS^S 

"American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


A  high  grade  Pumping 
Engine  at  the  $  00 
Low  Price  of  * 


Plus  the  freight  from  factory, 
Beloit,Wis.  Buy  One  Now 

It  iaa  FourCycle Water  Cooled 
Gaftoline  Engine  and  Pump  Jack 
ready  to  attach  to  any  pump. 

A  reliable  engine,  so  simple  a 
child  can  start  it. 

Will  pump  200  to  2000  (tallons 
per  hour  depending  on  size  and 
type  of  pump  and  lift. 

Engine  has  two  belt  pulleys 
different  speeds 
Ifor  driving  cream 
separator,  churn, 
grind  stone,  etc. 

C  atalog  shows 
how  to  attach 
to  other  pumps 
and  farm  ma- 
chines. 

Send  for  Free 
Catalog  No.  MZ6S2 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


■RUMSET 

UMPS, 


HAND. 
WINDMILL 
&  POWER 

Sino  for  New  Pump  Catalog 
and  Prices 

GEORGE  fl.TAYCOriTANY 

IMTIP  WORKS  6  IRRIGATION  SUPPLIES 
PIPE  VALVES  6  FITTINGS 

617  MIS5ION  STRICT, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Rife 
Rams 

Pump 
wafer 

automatically 
day  and 
niRht. 


liaise  Water  from 
IjfKV-I^kvel  Canals 
or  Streams 

to  any  height  without 
pumping  expense  or  both- 
er, with  Rife  Rums — 
most  efficient  way  of 
pumping  water  by  water 
power. 

Cottt  little  to  Install- 
nothing  to  operate.  Raise 
water  30  feet  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Land  above 
ditches  watered  at  little 
or  no  expense.  Pump 
automatically  day  and 
nlgbt.  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  la  a  atream. 
pond  or  spring  within  a 
mile,  write  for  plana, 
book  and  trial  offer, 
FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
245S  Trinity  BIdg.,  S.Y. 


Sandow  $ 

2 Vi  H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine— Complete 


Olvea  ample  power  for  all  farm 
tuna,  .Only  three  moving  port*— 
no  cam*,  no  gear*,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 

foremor —  Menl  cooling  n>*t<-m. 
TlMt*  I,  ■   ...  i  I          ,  ..■->> 

Ilne>.  alcohol.  dint  Mind"  it  gim. 
Kohl  on  13iI(iyh'  trlul.  YOl  It 
MOM   V    li  WK    1  I-'  *OU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

6- year  i'  ...  :  .'I  |a*rentee.  SUM 
Ik  to  20  H  P.,  at  proportion*.' 
pricse,  la  tt.  rk.  rudr  to  ship 
po*U I  brtuffi  full  particular*  free 
WrlU  for  pro|M«ltlon  on  flrtt  en- 
gine In  your  locality.  (Ho) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 
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MR.  W.  H.  HEILEMAN,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  con- 
nected with  large  irrigation  affairs 
in  the  West,  and  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  big 
projects,  in  a  recent  interview 
said : 

"The  irrigated  lands  of  the  West, 
although  irrigation  is  only  in  its 
beginning,  have  begun  to  contribute 
many  hundreds  of  millions  annu- 
ally to  the  farmers'  bank  account. 

"An  important  part  of  the  apple 
c  rop,  the  greater  part  of  the  citrus 
crop,  sugar  beets,  and  about  all  the 
raisin  and  dried  fruit  products  of 
the  country  come  from  the  irri- 
gated lands  of  the  West. 

"While  the  practice  of  irrigation 
until  recently  was  considered  eco- 
nomically possible  only  for  high- 
class  products  or  crops  with  high 
market  value  per  acre,  such  as 
fruits,  we  are  learning  very  rap- 
idly that  it  is  entirely  practicable 
and  profitable  to  carry  on  general 
farming  under  irrigation,  and  that 
nearly  all  common  crops  can  be 
made  to  pay  very  satisfactory  re- 
turns each  year,  especially  if 
grown  in  connection  with  live-stock 
production. 

"Farming  under  irrigation  is  to- 
day representative  of  the  highest 
type  of  husbandry.  The  control  of 
water  to  the  crop  reacts  with  a 
two-fold  advantage  in  an  arid 
country.  Primarily,  moisture  or 
water  assurance  such  as  is  possible 
through  irrigation  is  a  crop  insur- 
ance, and  the  fact  that  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  rainfall  at  the  same  time 
intimates  almost  constant  sunshine. 
The  combination  of  moisture  and 
sunshine  is  one  the  importance 
of  which  no  tiller  of  the  soil  can 
overestimate,  and  also  a  nature- 
help  which  the  novice  in  farming 
must  consider  as  of  enormous 
value. 

"Aridity  to  the  uninformed 
means  desolation,  dust,  alkali, 
thirst  and  starvation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  our  lands  generally,  with 
their  millions  of  acres  of  arid 
land  are  veritable  storehouses 
of  fertility  and  production,  and 
with  irrigation  will  feed  the  na- 
tion for  generations  to  come.  We 
can  consider  this  area  in  a  large 
way  as  nature's  great  conservatory 
to  be  drawn  upon  perpetually  after 
we  have  become  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent in  the  matters  of  subjugation 
and  use. 

"It  is  difficult  to  estimate  off- 
hand the  economic  importance  of 
the  much  talked  about  movement 
of  famililes  from  the  city  to  the 
farm.  The  'back  to  the  land'  ex- 
hortation to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  a  'go  West  young  man' 
motto  redressed.  Insofar  as  migra- 
tion to  the  farm  interests  men  with 
money  and  intelligence  the  whole 
idea  is  excellent  and  can  only  lead 
to  success.  The  one  phase  of  such 
a  movement  in  its  relation  to  the 
occupancy  and  development  of 
irrigated  lands,  merits  most  care- 
ful consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  man  who  wishes  to  leave  the 
trades  and  professions  to  become 
a  farmer.  After  all  has  been  said, 
any  material  efflux  to  the  land  will 
be  to  irrigated  land  for  the  rea- 
son that  homestead  lands  with  suf- 


ficient rainfall  and  desirable  cli- 
mate are  largely  things  of  the  past 
in  this  country.  Also,  the  major- 
ity of  transfers  of  private  lands 
in  the  older  communities  finally 
terminate  in  the  migration  of 
some  one  of  the  interested  parties 
to  the  irrigated  West. 

"I  find  that  the  beginner  in  irri- 
gation farming  is  quite  generally 
successful.  In  fact,  that  success 
is  quite  uniformly  possible.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been 
closely  in  touch  with  all  classes  of 
settlers  in  newly  opened  districts 
and  I  find  that  nearly  always  the 
beginner  is  ready  with  his  water 
payments  and  that  at  the  same  time 
his  farm  improvements  are  not 
slighted.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  more  failures  are  due  to  mis- 
fortune in  the  initial  acquirement 
of  undesirable  pieces  of  land,  or 
to  being  cheated  in  the  first  pur- 
chases of  land  and  equipment,  than 
to  mismanagement  of  the  farming 
operations,  once  started. 

"Fortunately,  at  least  on  govern- 
ment irrigation  projects,  the  inex- 
perienced man  is  given  every  help 
and  consideration  possible  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  selection  of  land 
and  farm  plans.  Irrigated  lands 
are  attracting  some  of  the  bright- 
est young  men  from  older  sections 
of  the  country,  and  these  men  of 
education  and  training  in  agricul- 
ture do  not  need  much  help.  In 
fact  they  are  early  ready  to  help 
others. 

"There  have  never  been  better 
opportunities  for  acquiring  land  in 
the  West  than  are  at  present  being 
offered  in  the  irrigated  districts. 
It  is  true  that  irrigation  farming  is 
high-class  farming,  and  that  capital 
and  thrift  are  necessary  for  the 
early  development  of  the  home. 
The  returns  are,  however,  commen- 
surate with  the  energies  expended. 
Primary  safeguards  against  failure 
rest  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
soils  in  districts  having  an  assured 
water  supply  and  in  localities  con- 
tiguous to  markets.  As  knowledge 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
duction, the  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  making  a  satisfactory  home 
becomes  general,  the  occupancy  of 
the  land  or  settlement  on  the  farm 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

"It  is  not  all  a  matter  of  settle- 
ment or  numerical  increase  on  the 
land,  however.  The  new  country 
demands  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  or  products,  the  establish- 
ment of  new  enterprises,  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  conveniences  and 
commodities  which  farming  dis- 
tricts demand.  Herein  lies  almost 
every  inducement  to  the  investor 
or  the  specialist.  Take  for  example 
the  Klamath  country  in  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California 
which  is  rapidly  coming  under  ir- 
rigation, and  which  is  specially 
suited  to  general  farming  and  live- 
stock production.  In  this  entire 
district  comprising  nearly  half  a 
million  acres  of  land  of  all  descrip- 
tion there  is  not  a  single  estab- 
lished breeder  of  pure  bred  live- 
stock. The  district  is  suited  for 
dairying  yet  there  is  not  a  breeder 
of  dairy  stock  within  about  300 
miles.  The  same  is  true  for  hogs, 
cattle,  and  general  livestock  breed- 


than  bj  others  because  the  impeller 
It  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
chance  in  direction  , 
of  the  water.  Not 
an  ounce  of  power  ' 
is  wasted.  Every 
"American*1  Cen- 
trifural  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

WrlU  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

I     i  '•  ■      ^  Bui  Building.  CHlCtGO  . 

Sun  Francisco,  Calif.,  office:    70  Fremont  St. 


B*a 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop- forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4.  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16,18.  20  h. 
diameter,.  Send  (or  cata- 
log Also  leed  mills,  pump 
jack,  and  gasoline  engines. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
171   Samson  Ave..  Freeport,  III. 


Use  KEROSENE 


Engine  FREE! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Koro- 
tene  Engine  ablppe.l  on  15  flat.' 
r'KKr!  Trial,  prove*  kerosene 
cheapest,  aafeet.  moat  powerful 
foeL  If  aat  letted,  pay  lowest 
price  ever  given  on  reliiiule  farm 
engine',  if  not,  pay  nothing. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Aato  mobile  owners  ere 
burning  up  so  much  friuw 
line  thut  the  world  *•«  supply 
Is  rannlnirtthort.  Uneoltne 
la  9c  to  1'*  runner  than  coal 
oil.  StUI  going  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of 
three  pints  gasoline.  Mo 
waste,  no  evaporation,  no 
explosion  from  coal  oil* 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

The  "DETROIT"  Is  the  only  engine  that  banrl.ee 
Coal  Oil  eucceesfully;  dm  alcohol,  teaoline  and  benzine, 
too.  Starts  without  crsnklnr.  Bmic  patent— only  three  moving 

in  eimplicHy.  power  and alreottb.  Mounted  on  ekida.  All  sisea. 
2  to  20  h  p..  In  Btock  rvedytnah.p.  Complete  enrineteeted  just 
i.<  f" re  c  retins  Contra  ell  res'tytoran.  Pmupa,  nwi,  Ihreahea. 
rhurne.  eaperatce  milk,  grinds  feed,  entile  corn,  rune  home 
eloctrir-lif  littnc  plant    Prices  {nt  ripped),  #29.50  up. 

Sent  any  place  on  I)  dare'  Free  Trial.  Don't  bur  en  enrme 
till  jnn  investigate  em-zinc  money -ee vine,  power-caving 
"DETROIT."  Thouaende  In  nas  Cnete  only  po,ul  to  6nd 
out.  If  you  erslretin  your n-trhhorhond  to  write,  wewill  allow 
you  Spec  In  I  Exlrn-I^ow  Introductory  pm-e.  Write. 
Detroit  Engine  Works.  5;  3  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Lane's  Tubular  Barn  Door 
Hangers  and  Rail 

; 

^  1 

Steel  HauKera 
Itlxl.l   Steel   Track  1 
ilangera    Can't  Oet 
lln.iid   Tread   %\  1  It 

irarketa 
OtT  Track. 

1 

Get  these  at  your  hardware  store 

or  write  to 

LANE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Academy    St.,    PouKhkee§»*le,    V  Y. 

The  Clipper 


There  are  three  thlnga 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions.  Buck  Plan 
tain  and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 
Tour  dealer  abould  bars 
.them — If  be  baa  not. 
'drop  ua  a  line  and  we 
will  aeutl  cirrumra  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOYYKR  CO..  Roi  5.  Dlioo.  III. 


When  niiM^erlntC  advrrtlirairDli  pleaae 
in.  mm. .ii  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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MaKe$20000-°more  perYear 


hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
i  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
W  Lit  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
^convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  (or  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     ■      ■     Box  427  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 
for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERPETUAL  MOTION 

WITH 

Standard  Gas  Engines 


BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE 

COMPARE 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 


WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY     ENGINE.      SEND    US  YOUR 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  OAS  ENGINE  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM  10    CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc.,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  In  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The  SUBMARINE 
WEED  CUTTING  SAW  does  away 
with  insufficient  and  laborsomei  hbES 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lakes 
just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  several  States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed from  water  users  here  and 
abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 

Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


ing.  There  is  a  demand  and  good 
markets  for  livestock  products  and 
this  district  must  turn  to  general 
livestock  production  and  products, 
yet  every  dairy  animal,  every  pure 
bred  hog,  every  sire  for  breeding 
purposes  must  be  shipped  in,  often 
from  the  middle  West,  or  imported 
direct. 

"Not  long  since  we  practically 
scoured  the  entire  states  of  Oregon 
and  California  for  a  carload  of 
pure  bred  dairy  cows  and  had  to 
give  up  the  effort.  Our  farmers 
are  actually  clubbing  together  and 
sending  representatives  into  the 
middle  West  to  purchase  the  right 
breeds  of  cattle  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  which  must  be 
assured  in  order  that  the  district 
may  be  started  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Our  entire  district  was  enthu- 
siastic for  the  establishment  of  the 
creamery  and  the  cheese  factory 
yet  when  we  looked  about  we  could 
not  get  the  stock.  To  re-establish 
a  general  interest  in  an  industry 
once  having  failed  is  difficult. 

"In  the  older  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  arc  many  breeders  of  live- 
stock. Most  of  them  have  capital 
and  are  in  fact  seeking  new  fields. 
They  seem  to  hesitate,  however,  to 
go  into  the  far  West  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  branch  breeding  farms. 

"Another  phase  of  the  subject  re- 
lates to  the  matter  of  finance.  There 
is  every  opportunity  for  the  man 
with  capital  to  establish  himself 
in  a  new  district  and  supply  the 
settler  with  needed  livestock  in  in- 
stances where  the  individual  has 
not  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
acquirement  of  livestock  to  eat  his 
products.  Investments  of  this  char- 
acter are  sure  and  safe.  The  re- 
turns enrich  both  the  man  with 
money  and  the  fanner  with  the 
stock,  who  stands  sponsor  for  the 
returns.  The  country  is  old  enough 
in  the  farming  business  to  permit 
the  man  with  money  to  unite  with 
the  farmer  for  mutual  advantage. 

"The  above  recites  but  one  in- 
stance where  an  enterprise  might 
be  established  in  a  new  district. 
There  are  other  very  common  op- 
portunities such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  nurseries,  the  production 
of  high-class  seeds,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  mill  products.  The  list 
is  in  fact  long  and  the  opportuni- 
ties are  many.  The  successful  oc- 
cupancy of  the  land  is  in  fact  only 
the  first  phase  of  a  greater  move- 
ment which  must  follow." 


The  first  step  in  preliminary  con- 
struction preparatory  to  building 
the  highest  dam  in  the  world  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  mammoth  diversion 
tunnel  at  Arrowrock  dam,  Boise 
Irrigation  project,  Idaho.  This 
tunnel  when  lined  with  cement  will 
be  25  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide, 
larger  than  a  double  railroad  tun- 
nel, and  will  carry  the  whole  How 
of  the  Boise  river  during  the  con- 
struction of  Arrowrock  dam.  The 
tunnel  is  470  feet  long,  and  driven 
through  solid  granite  for  its  entire 
length.  Its  excavation  was  com- 
pleted several  days  ahead  of  sched- 
uled lime. 


There  is  no  section  of  the  country 
immune  from  plant  diseases  and 
troublesome  insects.  The  orchard- 
ist  and  gardener  should  provide 
spraying  materials  and  be  ready  for 
any  emergency.  Some  seasons  may 
not  require  severe  fighting,  but  oth- 
ers will  require  vigorous  assaults. 


Flour  as  a  Life  Preserver 

Imagine  yourself  out  on  the 
ocean  with  the  deck  of  a  steamer 
being  washed  from  under  your  feet 
in  the  wildest,  shriekiest  of  ty- 
phoons, and  then  suddenly  find 
yourself  struggling  and  grasping, 
yes,  even  for  a  straw.  To  your 
surprise  you  come  upon  a  sack  of 
flour  which  you  take  as  a  life 
buoy.  Would  you  hold  on?  Who 
wouldn't  1 

Who  would  ever  think  that  flour 
in  sacks  could  be  used  as  a  life 
preserver.  It  is  true  nevertheless, 
and  the  pictures  on  the  page  will 
in  some  parts  tell  the  story.  How- 
ever, you  may  remember,  or  might 
have  read  some  time  ago  when  the 


S.  S.  "Francisco,"  running  between 
Iloilo  and  the  Negros,  Phillipine 
Archipelago,  foundered  with  45 
souls  on  board  in  one  of  the  worst 
typhoons  those  islands  have  exper- 
ienced in  many  a  day.  Out  of  the 
45  passengers  on  board  22  lives 
were  lost.  That  three  peoples'  lives 
were  saved  of  that  number  was 
because  there  happened  to  be  a  big 
cargo  of  Sperry  Flour  aboard  at  the 
time.  The  communication  that 
was  sent  to  the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 
from  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Iloilo,  P.  I.,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  story,  follows: 

Sperry  Flour  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Dear   Sirs: — 

W  e  beg  to  hand  you  two  pictures 
of  a  local  Chinaman  whose  life  was 
saved  at  the  foundering  of  the  S.  S. 
"Francisco"  a  month  ago  by  your  flour. 
This  steamer  left  Iloilo  for  the  Negros 
port  with  45  souls  on  board  and  a  gen- 
eral cargo  of  supplies.  At  least  three 
lives  that  we  know  of  were  saved  by 
people  being  washed  ashore  supported 
by  sacks  of  Sperry  Flour,  which  fact 
we  venture  to  pass  on  to  you  for 
your  reference  together  with  the  pho- 
tograph above  mentioned. 

You  might  care  to  consider  "Life- 
buoy" as  a  possible  new  mark  based 
on  this  incident  of  a  bag  of  flour  used 
as  a  life  saver  In  addition  to  being 
a  body  builder,  that  is  if  we  are  to 
judge  for  the  demand  of  Sperry  Flour 
in  thia  market. 

We  are,  dear  sirs. 

Yours  faithfully, 
BARNES  &  CO.,  Ltd.. 
F.  Hodsok,  Acting  Agent. 

To  a  great  many  minds  there  is, 
no  doubt,  a  query  as  to  why  flour 
should  float  long  enough  to  main- 
tain the  weight  of  a  human  body. 
In  the  first  place  flour  is  lighter 
than  water.  The  action  of  the 
water  on  the  flour,  causes  a  cake 
to  form  on  the  outside  thus 
preventing  the  water  from  pene- 
trating the  center  of  the  densely 
packed  mass.  Naturally  it  will 
hold  for  quite  a  while  before  be- 
coming thoroughly  water  soaked. 


Spraying  was  formerly  consid- 
ered an  expense  of  doubtful  value; 
it  is  now  considered  a  wise  invest- 
ment that  every  orchardist  should 
make.  The  man  who  expects  to  suc- 
ceed in  growing  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles will  find  spraying  to  control 
insects  and  disease  a  necessity. 


The  most  successful  gardeners 
study  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
information  from  books  and  papers 
which  contain  information  other 
people  have  collected,  study  the 
plants  themselves.  When  both 
sources  of  information  are  used  one 
is  apt  to  become  a  good  gardener. 
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UNITY  OF  INTERESTS,  of  policies  and  harmonious  co-operation  in 
large  undertakings  is  a  difficult  thing  to  bring  about  in  a  state  as 
large  as  California.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many  and  need  no  elabora- 
tion here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  no  single  effort  towards 
unification  has  been  so  successful  and  far  reaching  in  conception  as  the 
efforts  of  the  California  Development  Board  expressed  in  the  16th  Semi- 
Annual  Counties  Committee  meeting  of  that  state-wide  organization. 

This  counties'  convention  brought  together  more  than  one  thousand 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  personnel  of  the  delegates  in- 
cluded business  men  from  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Diego  and  San  Jose.  It  included  successful  farmers  from 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  It  brought  together  the  supervisors  of 
more  than  thirty-five  counties,  and  nearly  every  chamber  of  commerce  in 
the  State  sent  its  executive  officer  or  president. 

The  heavy  attendance  at  this  convention  undoubtedly  reflects  some- 
what the  lure  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  winter  resort,  but  the  remarkable  at- 
tendance at  the  three  long  sessions  of  the  meeting  indicate  in  a  striking 
way  the  entire  success  of  the  program.  Not  even  the  charms  of  the  trolley 
trips  through  the  orange  groves  and  to  the  beaches  could  break  through 
the  spirit  of  the  sessions. 

The  note  of  harmony  was  sounded  first  in  the  addresses  of  the  May- 
ors, Alexander  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Rolph  of  San  Francisco,  and  was 
reflected  indirectly  in  the  words  of  the  speakers  who  followed. 

Nor  was  the  entire  time  devoted  to  oiling  troubled  seas.  The  pro- 
gram covered  three  very  live  topics,  "Preparation  for  the  Opening  of  the 
Canal,"  "Preparation  for  the  Resulting  Immigration"  and  "Preparation  for 
California's  Expositions."  The  speakers  were  men  of  authority  and  expe- 
rience on  the  subjects  they  presented.  The  various  sctions  of  the  State 
pprticipating  in  the  program  to  a  large  degree  thus  relating  definitely  and 
surly  these  great  questions  to  the  various  parts  of  California. 

Never  before  has  California  been  confronted  with  such  a  gigantic  pro- 
gram as  that  which  will  unfold  itself  in  this  State  during  the  next  four 


years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  to  keep  its  preparation  just  ahead  of 
the  march  of  events.  This  is  the  idea  that  pervaded  the  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Development  Board,  and  it  was  the  pervading  influ- 
ence of  this  sentiment  that  is  so  completely  cementing  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  this  meeting  was  the  large 
delegation  from  the  interior.  It  was  this  agricultural  delegation  that 
understood  California's  needs  in  immigration  matters  and  it  was  heard 
fiom  more  than  once.  The  convention  was  a  big  success  from  the  stand- 
point of  these  agriculturists  for  it  enabled  them  to  relate  themselves  to  the 
important  work  of  preparation. 

The  supervisors  present  returned  to  their  homes  with  a  clearer  idea  of 
llicir  importance  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

The  questions  of  county  participation  were  discussed  by  exposition 
directors  and  by  the  county  men. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  men  not  only  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  were  able  to  see  their  fellow  workers  from  other  sections  of  the 
State.  Ways  and  means  of  handling  problems  of  promotion  work  were 
opened  up. 

Of  more  importance  than  all  that  has  been  said  of  this  convention 
and  more  than  the  direct  benefits  that  any  individual  received,  was  the 
death  and  burial  of  sectionalism.  A  spirit  of  complete  harmony  was 
quietly  distilled  as  the  result  of  this  epochal  convention. 

The  convention  of  June  1912  will  be  held  in  San  Jose. 

MANY  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  in  California  have  sought  to  improve 
appearances  and  the  general  health  of  the  community  by  inaugu- 
rating a  special  "clean  up"  day,  when  all  citizens  would  come  forth  and 
with  hoe  and  rake  and  shovel,  collect  and  burn  or  cart  away  all  refuse 
on  their  premises  or  on  the  streets.  Sometimes  these  days  have  been 
set  apart  by  mayor's  proclamation  and  sometimes  by  common  consent  of 
the  citizens,  and  in  every  case  the  work  has  been  beneficial.  Usually 
behind  these  movements  is  a  woman's  club  or  some  organization  of 
women  of  the  community. 

What  is  good  in  the  home  yard  of  a  town  or  a  village  is  good  on 
the  farm.  The  women  of  California  now  have  the  right  to  hold  public 
office.  Let  every  farmer's  wife  declare  herself  the  mayoress  of  her  own 
domain,  and  by  proclamation  set  aside  a  certain  day  as  a  holiday  from 
the  usual  routine  work  of  the  farm  and  put  all  hands  at  work  cleaning 
up  about  the  house  and  barn.  Rake  up  all  the  trash  and  rubbish,  and  if 
it  is  not  good  for  the  compost  heap,  burn  it  or  cart  it  away.  Rubbish  piles 
are  great  breeding  places  for  disease  germs  and  for  flies.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  clean  up,  and  by  cleaning  up  the  doctor's  professional  visits  will 
be  less  and  the  appearance  of  the  farm  will  be  much  improved. 

DURING  the  past  month  we  have  received  many  encouraging  letters 
from  subscribers.  These  we  appreciate  and  value  even  more  highly 
than  the  writers  of  them  may  believe.  We  think  these  letters  were  in- 
tended to  help  us  to  make  every  department  of  Orchard  and  Farm — Irri- 
gation better — better  each  month,  and  we  are  trying  our  level  best  to 
do  it. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  California  have  hardly  been 
scratched  over  superficially.  Studied  development  and  conservation  of 
resources  will  make  homes  of  beauty  and  plenty  for  a  million 
farmers. 

Whatever  can  be  raised  elsewhere  can  be  grown  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  some  part  of  California.  California  can  make  room  for  practical, 
honest  endeavorers  from  everywhere. 

Misrepresentation  is  a  boomerang  that  gathers  force  for  the  return 
blow. 
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FARM  BOOKS 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fars  the  following:  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  its  subscriber*.  Send  the  price 
Quoted  along:  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing-  Company,  162  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.76 

Farm  Appliances   60 

Alfalfa — Coburn  60 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  . . .  1.60 
Business  of  Dairying: — Lane  . .  1.25 
Practical    Fruit  Growing — ■ 

Maynard   50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow   them — Wlckson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wlckson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  .  1.26 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing.  1.60 


Pumping  Water  for  Irrigation 


A  new  subscriber  writes 
the  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany, under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1911: 

"Please  install  a  phone  at 
my  home.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  good 
points  of  the  Homephone 
and  was  rather  prejudiced 
against  it  until  I  began  us- 
ing it  in  my  office.  I  use  it 
all  the  time  now,  not  only  In 
phoning  around  the  build- 
ing, but  getting  outside 
numbers,  because  It  saves 
me  time  and  trouble.  The 
Homephone  delivers  the 
goods. 

"You  know  the  burners  of 
candles  rioted  In  London 
about  500  years  ago  when 
gas  was  Introduced.  Most 
of  us  object  to  changes. 
Possibly  that  Is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  late  In  order- 
ing a  Homephone." 


Bay  Cities 
Home  Telephone 
Company 

333  Grant  Avenue 


BERKSHIRES  -  -  BERKSHIRES 

Oxford  Masterpiece  at  head  of  the 
herd.  Young  pigs  of  both  sexes  for 
sale. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

BULKS,  CALIF. 


THE  BALANCING  of  accounts 
this  season  will  show  that  the 
crop  is  far  below  the  normal  aver- 
age, and  the  reason  for  this,  as  is 
commonly  known,  is  a  lack  of  the 
usual  amount  of  rainfall  at  the 
proper  time.  The  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Company  has  estimated 
that  the  yield  of  grain  along  its 
lines  will  be  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  an  average  crop.  To  most 
farmers  this  is  a  known  fact. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  the  soil  was 
fertile,  the  seed  used  was  the  best 
to  be  obtained,  and  the  land  was 
well  cultivated,  but  the  lack  of  wa- 
ter at  the  proper  time  caused  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  crop  re- 
turns. It  is  possible  for  the  farm- 
ers to  control  practically  all  of  the 
conditions  excepting  that  of  rain- 
fall. This  can  be  done  only  when 
irrigation  is  practiced,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds — supplying  the 
water  by  gravity  from  a  river  or 
some  such  source,  and  to  obtain 
it  by  pumping. 

The  number  of  pumping  plants 
for  irrigation  purposes  has  in- 
creased many  fold  the  past  few 
years.  In  California  there  are  at 
present  10,000.  These  plants  sup- 
ply water  for  more  than  2,000,000 
acres  of  land.  In  the  rice  fields  of 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  there  are 
400,000  acres  under  irrigation  by 
pumping.  In  all  more  than  750,- 
000  acres  are  irrigated  by  water 
pumped  from  wells,  rivers,  etc. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
pumping  water  for  irrigation  is 
being  more  universally  adopted. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  con- 
troversies with  canal  owners  over 
the  water,  nor  friction  with  other 
irrigators  about  the  management  of 
ditches,  laterals,  or  the  water  sup- 
ply. The  farmer  does  not  have  to 
wait  until  his  neighbor  has  irri- 
gated, but  is  independent  of  this 
serious  objection  to  the  gravity  sys- 
tem. 

The  main  advantage  of  pumping 
water  is  the  control  of  the  supply. 
Throughout  the  states  in  the  cen- 
tral west,  there  is  plenty  of  rain- 
fall early  in  the  season,  but  when 
the  crops  need  rain  the  most,  the 
supply  is  short.  It  has  been  found 
at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  continued  to  decrease  from  the 
first  of  June  until  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, at  which  time  it  showed  a  4- 
inch  loss  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  9  inches  of  rainfall 
during  this  time.  This  indicates 
the  wheat  at  this  period  of  its 
growth  required  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  moisture.  The  same  is 
true  of  corn,  except  that  the  pe- 
riod is  a  little  later,  commencing 
with  the  last  of  June  and  extending 
into  September.  These  examples 
illustrate  the  fact  that  the  plant  re- 
quires more  water  when  producing 
the  grain  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  season,  and  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  supplying  water 
independent  of  the  rainfall.  The 
farmer  who  has  a  pumping  plant  is 
able  to  supply  the  water  at  the 
right  time,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  and  without  first  con- 
sulting his  neighbor  or  the  wishes 
of  some  irrigation  company.  With 
the  fact  before  us  that  the  plant  re- 
quires more  moisture  during  the 


summer  than  at  any  other  time,  it  is 
plain  to  see  the  advantage  of  in- 
stalling a  pumping  plant  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  The  steady  growth 
of  the  crop  depends  not  only  on 
the  amount  of  water  supply,  but 
on  the  uniformity  of  its  applica- 
tion. The  farmer  with  an  irrigat- 
ing plant  can  control  the  amount 
and  time  of  application  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Last  year  in  the  Mesilla  Valley, 
the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande  failed 
about  the  15th  of  June  and  there 
was  a  very  small  amount  worth 
using  until  some  time  in  August. 
The  farmers  who  had  depended  on 
the  river  for  water  supply  and  had 
planted  large  acreages,  lost  their 
crop  because  of  lack  of  water. 
Those  who  had  pumping  plants 
were  able  to  save  their  canta- 
loupes and  small  grains,  and  re- 
ceived fancy  prices  for  their  pro- 
ducts. The  Agricultural  College  of 
New  Mexico  saved  a  valuable  peach 
crop  at  the  same  time  by  using  wa- 
ter furnished  by  a  pumping  plant. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Longstreth,  United 
States  Irrigation  Investor  for  Kan- 
sas, says:  "There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  crop  failures  this  year 
would  have  been  averted  had  the 
farmers  been  prepared  to  irrigate. 
When  the  farmers  realize  that  land 
values  are  too  high  to  permit  tak- 
ing chances  on  rainfall  where  it  is 
possible  to  insure  crops  by  irriga- 
tion, they  will  pay  more  serious 
attention  to  this  method  of  farm- 
ing." 

Irrigation  investigations  in  Ore- 
gon show  that  even  where  the 
rainfall  is  as  high  as  30  to  40  inches 
it  has  paid  to  irrigate;  the  increase 
in  crop  yields  ranging  from  75  to 
150  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  180  per  cent — in  other 
words,  irrigation  properly  applied 
will  double  the  output  of  the  ordi- 
nary operations. 


The  Right  Way  to  Buy  a  Sprayer 


It  has  always  been  our  belief 
that  any  firm  offering  to  send 
its  goods  on  absolutely  free  trial 
must  have  something  especially 
genuine  to  sell. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  a  pleasure 
and  a  duty  also  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  announcement  of  the 
H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  for  not  only  does  this  firm 
offer  to  send  any  of  its  sprayers 
on  free  trial,  but  it  is  also  willing 
to  send  any  machine  without  the 
payment  of  a  deposit  and  the  buyer 
has  the  option  to  pay  for  it  next 
November  which  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  pay  for  the  sprayer 
out  of  the  extra  profits  which  it 
will  earn  for  him. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  generous 
offers  that  has  ever  come  under  our 
notice  and  one  which  our  readers 
cannot  profitably  overlook. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  the 
Hurst  people  at  the  above  address 
and  get  their  big  free  catalog,  con- 
densed spraying  guide  showing  all 
kinds  of  sprayers.  If  you  have  a 
garden  or  a  thousand-acre  orchard, 
they  have  a  sprayer  for  you — all 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 


Warrmntmd  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  W^nd 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  «  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  It  Is  Invaluable. 
"Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  er- 

firess,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  t3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

*The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


double:,  triple  and  quadruple 

POWER 

Pulls  stumps  7  feet  In  diameter. 
Clears  1  to  5  acres  a  day.  Guaranteed 
700  horsepower.  Special  inducements 
in  new  territory,  catalog  and  discounts 
address 

O.  F.  ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fairbanks  Scales 

Best  for  Farmers  and  Merchants 

Type  Registering 
or  Com- 
pound 
Beam 


For  Accurate,  Reliable,  Weigh- 
ing of  Stock,  Hay,  Grain 
or  Merchandise  

USE  FAIRBANKS  SCALES 

They   have  the  Confidence  of  the  Public 
Most  Convenient  to  Install, 
Economical  to  Maintain  and 
Built   to  Last  a  Lifetime. 

Official  Scales  at  all  the  Great  Stock  Yards: 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Louis,  Fort  Worth,  St.  Paul. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Send  for  prices  and 
r  ree  Scale  Catalog  No.  ZF652 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angele-= 


As  a  policy  it  pays  to  be  honest,  as  a 
principle  honesty  Is  inherent. 


When  nnmverlnB  advertisements  pleaae 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Cunningham's  Pulverizer 

is  the  best  land  roller  ever  made.  No  implement  for  mashing  clods  accom- 
plishes the  desired  results  as  this  does. 

It  is  also  the  best  roller  to  use  In  fields  of  young  frrain. 


L.  CUNNINGHAM 


Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


The  Ideal  for  the  Dairy 


By  W.  H.  Underwood,  Ozark,  111. 


Free  Book  on  Home  Treatment 

of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  by  the  celebrated  Veterinary,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Daniels,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Address  LIVESTOCK  DEPART- 
MENT, 2  65  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  dairy  cow  can  be  considered 
from  distinct  standpoints.  First,  as 
an  animal  of  primarily  commercial 
value,  from  which  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  dairy  produce  can 
be  obtained,  irrespective  of  her 
shape  and  form  of  breeding.  Sec- 
ondly, from  the  point  of  view  of 
breed  points,  shape,  form,  and  lastly 
from  the  commercial  standpoint 
considered  in  connection  with  her 
productions. 

It  is  the  average  dairyman  that 
cares  but  little  whether  his  cows 
have  the  necessary  points  of  the 
breed  so  long  as  the  results  of  the 
milk  pail  are  satisfactory,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  pedigrees  and  points 
are  everything  with  the  minority  of 
keepers  of  dairy  cattle.  Those  who 
do  go  in  for  breed  points  are  fre- 
quently not  closely  associated  with 
the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products  as 
a  source  of  livelihood,  and  either 
keep  and  rear  stock  to  sell  as  pedi- 
gree or  else  milk  and  fatten  their 
beasts. 

The  farmer  who  gains  a  liveli- 
hood through  his  milk  cattle  does 
not  care  much  if  the  udder  is  ill- 
shaped  and  unsightly  so  long  as  the 
yield  of  milk  is  right;  but  on  the 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
rchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil   by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 


012  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  BLDG 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  In  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which    is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


500  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


other  hand,  there  are  some  who  will 
even  go  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing 
quantity  of  milk  to  get  animals  with 
pleasing-looking,  well-shaped  and 
uniformly-developed  udders.  The 
udder  is  a  very  delicate  organ  and  is 
easily  injured,  and  when  once  this 
is  the  case  it  is  rarely  that  a  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  injury  is  ever 
made.  An  organ  which  is  continu- 
ally at  work  has  very  little  chance 
to  repair  itself,  hence  what  at  first 
may  seem  comparatively  slight  in- 
jury frequently  becomes  permanent. 

In  various  breeds  the  udder  varies 
somewhat  in  shape  and  size,  but  as 
its  function  is  the  same  in  each  case 
there  are  general  points  upon  which 
the  power  and  capacity  of  any  ud- 
der can  be  judged.  The  udder  of 
the  Ayrshire  cow  is  generally  taken 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  all.  It  is 
very  much  like  a  half  cheese  in 
form,  or  somewhat  flatly  semi-cir- 
cular, broad,  and  when  well  devel- 
oped will  extend  well  forward  un- 
der the  cow's  belly  and  well  up  be- 
tween the  legs  behind.  The  teats 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being 
ratber  small. 

The  udder  of  the  Jersey  cow,  no 
doubt,  comes  next  in  perfection  of 
form  to  that  of  the  Ayrshire — in 
many  cases  it  is  really  truly  semi- 
circular, not  being  flattened  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Ayrshire  cow's 
udder. 

Speaking  generally^  the  best  type 
of  udder  combines  the  points  above 
named,  with  a  thin,  soft  and  silky 
skin,  and  general  elasticity  of  the 
flesh.  The  teats  should  be  set  on  at 
about  the  same  level,  and  be  wide 
apart,  and  should  be  of  a  decent 
size — -say  three  or  three  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length,  for  the  great- 
est convenience  in  milking.  In 
many  cases  of  malformed  udders, 
although  the  size  is  great,  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  produced  is  but  small. 
The  front  portion  of  the  udder  may 
be  ill-developed,  the  front  teats  be- 
ing much  higher  than  the  hind  ones, 
while  the  whole  udder  is  sometimes 
"dropped,"  and  appears  enormous, 
due  to  extended  or  relaxed  liga- 
ments. 

A  cruel  practice  of  some  who 
place  cows  on  exhibition  at  the 
shows  is  to  defer  the  milking  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  udder  making  it  very 
large  and  giving  the  animal  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  prodigious 
milker.  This  is  very  injurious  to 
the  cow  and  will  not  deceive  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  make- 
up of  a  good  dairy  cow. 

The  best  udder  is  not  of  a  fleshy 
character,  but  is  elastic,  so  that 
when  empty  it  shrinks,  and  it  ap- 
pears full  and  extended  before 
being  milked.  Each  quarter  of  the 
udder  should  be  unifomly  develop- 
ed— the  development  of  each  par- 
ticular "quarter"  having  a  very 
marked  influence  upon  the  milk 
yield.  Generally  it  is  the  case  that 
the  hindquarters  of  the  udder  yield 
most  milk,  as  seen  by  milking  the 
two  hind  teats  together  and  com- 
paring the  amounut  of  milk  with  the 
quantity  secured  from  the  two  front 
teats.  There  are  many  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  or  else  the  difference  is 
not  marked.  and  this  is  seen  in  cow  s 
which  have  the-  forepart  of  the  ud- 
der nicely  developed. 
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A  Neglected  But  Beautiful  Plant 


■  N  ADDITION  to  the  varieties  of 
1  Iris  briefly  described  in  a  for- 
mer article  in  the  January  number 
of  Orchard  and  Farm,  there  is  a 
small  group  of  crested  Irises — that 
is,  the  falls  have  a  distinct  crest  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  blade  and 
down  the  claw,  and  have  no  beard. 
The  best  in  this  group  are  prob- 
ably Cristate,  a  native  of  our  own 
country,  and  Japonica  and  Fecto- 
riun,  natives  of  China  and  Japan. 
The  two  latter  are  well  adapted 
to  our  mild  climate  and  quite  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful. 

There  is  quite  a  large  group  of 
the  Beardless  Irises — that  is,  the 
falls  have  no  crest  or  beard.  Many 
of  these  arc  very  beautiful,  and  as 
a  whole,  the  plant  itself  is  more 
ornamental  than  that  of  the  more 
familiar  bearded  Iris.  Iris  laevi- 
gata, also  known  as  Iris  Kaempferi, 
or  Japanese  Iris,  is  probably  the 
most  widely  cultivated  of  this 
group.  Several  very  pretty  varieties 
in  this  group  are  natives  of  Califor- 
nia, but  unfortunately  are  rather 
difficult  of  cultivation.  Uugercula- 
ris  (Stylosa)  in  its  several  forms, 
is  very  desirable,  as  in  our  mild 
climate  it  blossoms  in  the  winter 
when  flowers  are  scarce.  Some  of 
the  taller  growing  species  in  this 
group  are  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing by  the  waterside,  yet  do  well 
on  the  border  with  sufficient  moist- 
ure. Sibirica,  in  its  different 
forms,  is  very  pretty  and  dainty, 
and  excellent  as  a  cut  flower,  also 
Pseudacorus,  the  Yellow  Flag,  na- 
tive of  Europe.  Iris  longipetala, 
spuria,  in  different  varieties,  ori- 
entalis,  and  many  others,  are  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  in  any  garden. 
One  of  the  more  recent  introduc- 
tions in  this  group  is  Delavayi,  a 
native  of  China.  With  plenty  of 
moisture  this  will  attain  a  height 
of  4  feet  and  more,  with  flowering 
stem  overtopping  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  not  larger  but  very  or- 
namental and  quite  distinct.  The 
color  is  deep  violet-blue  with  white 
markings. 

In  the  more  familiar  group  of 
bearded  Irises,  we  have  a  wide 
range  in  colors,  marking,  flower- 
ing season,  etc.  The  hybridist  has 
been  busy  with  this  group,  and  has 
crossed  and  re-crossed,  until  there 
is  a  very  long  list.  Many  of  the 
dwarf  varieties  arc  very  pretty  and 
free  bloomers,  but  of  not  so  much 
value  as  a  cut  flower  as  the  taller 
growing  varieties.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  several  pure  white  varieties. 
There  are  the  purples,  and  the  crim- 
son King,  and  a  rich  claret-purple, 
an  unusually  free  bloomer,  flower- 
ing 8  months  in  the  year  in  a  mild 
climate.  There  are  the  violets,  vio- 
let-purple, violet-blue,  lilac-blue, 
soft  blue,  soft  lavender,  etc.  Pallida 
Dalmatica,  a  fine  lavender,  is  excel- 
lent for  massing  and  for  cut  flow- 
ers. It  is  tall,  broad-leaved  and  with 
a  flowering  stem  40  inches  high. 
The  flowers  possess  a  delicate  fra- 
grance. Among  the  earliest  flower- 
ing in  this  group  is  Amas,  a  large 
fine  flower,  rich  blue  in  color. 
The  Pallida  group  is  later  flower- 
ing, and  later  still  is  the  beautiful 
Cypriana  and  its  varieties. 

In  Black  Prince  we  have  a  new 
and  beautiful  Iris,  therefore  still 
expensive.   The  standards  are  deep 


violet-blue,  the  falls  are  velvety 
purple.  It  is  a  very  rich,  hand- 
some flower.  There  is  a  great  va- 
riety of  yellows  with  diflerent  com- 
binations of  colors  and  markings. 
Then  there  are  the  whites,  frilled 
and  bordered  and  dotted  with  blue 
and  lilac,  and  lilac-rose,  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  Then  there  arc 
the  copper,  bronze  and  fawn 
shades.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best 
in  this  group  is  Jacquesiana.  The 
standards  are  a  bright  coppery 
crimson  and  the  falls  a  rich  ma- 
roon. Among  the  more  recent  hy- 
brids are  the  so-called  intermedi- 
ates, produced  by  W.  J.  Caparne, 
an  artist  of  Guernsey,  and  more 
recently  still  a  number  of  hybrids 
have  been  introduced  by  Goos  & 
Koeneman  of  Germany.  Some  of 
these  are  very  free  flowering  and 
very  beautiful. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  article 
to  describe  many  varieties,  but  we 
trust  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  many  in  this 
much  neglected  genus  of  plants. 


A  Baled  Library 


It  is  not  often  that  a  veritable  lit- 
tle encyclopedia  of  farm  knowledge 
is  presented  free  to  the  public,  so  it 
is  with  particular  congratulations 
to  The  Studebaker  Corporation  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  that  we  look 
over  the  pages  of  their  1912  "Alma- 
nac." This  "Almanac"  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  is  almost 
a  whole  library — baled.  It  is  al- 
most a  farm  encyclopedia  boiled 
down.  It  "hits  the  high  spots"  of 
the  things  farmers  want  to  know 
and  need  to  know — and  it  gets 
more  facts  and  information  into 
the  space  of  one  modest  book  than 
seems  possible. 

When  one  considers  the  vast 
amount  of  research  and  study  and 
time  and  knowledge  such  a  work 
represents,  and  they  realize  that 
this  widely  known  concern  is  pre- 
senting these  books  free  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  enough  to  ask 
for  one,  it  seems  as  though  the  con- 
cern is  liable  to  be  swamped  with 
requests.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  subjects  touched  on:  Alfalfa; 
Conserving  Soil  Fertility;  Gosta- 
tion  Tables;  Hints  on  the  Care  of 
Live  Stock;  How  to  Tell  a  Horse's 
Age;  Practical  Legal  Advice;  How 
to  Mix  Concrete ;Capacity  of  Silos; 
How  to  Train  a  Colt;  Care  of  the 
Plow;  Hints  on  Breeding;  List  of 
Farm  Books.  There  are  many 
other  articles  as  timely  and  valu- 
able to  the  farmer.  Suggestions 
on  farm  accounts  and  how  to  get 
an  up-to-the-minute  farm  account 
book  free. 

Various  tables  are  given  such  as 
how  to  find  the  day  of  the  week 
of  any  day  within  100  years.  Also 
poison  antidotes  and  general 
household  information.  It  enters 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  housewife 
and  presents  new  and  accurately 
tested  recipes  and  ideas,  that  give 
variety  and  interest  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  home.  It  even 
becomes  a  comrade  of  the  children, 
and  shows  them  new  games  and 
speaks  to  them  new  verses. 

It  is  not  told  anywhere  around 
just  how  many  copies  of  the  "Alma- 
nac" The  Studebaker  Corporation 


have  ordered  printed--the  first  ones 
are  just  out.  But  when  such  a  val- 
uable little  book  is  given  free  to 
anyone  who  writes  a  postal  saying 
"Please  send  me  your  1912  Alma- 
nac," it  seems  to  the  casual  ob- 
server that  The  Studebaker  Corpor- 
ation had  better  have  just  taken  the 
census  of  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  ordered  a  copy  for  each 
one  of  them  for  the  Studebaker 
Almanac  is  sure  to  be  requested  by 
everyone  of  the  homes  that  appre- 
ciates getting  a  splendid  accurate 
book  at  no  outlay  of  money. 

The  "Almanac"  is  announced  as 
being  ready  for  distribution  right 
now,  so  those  readers  of  this  paper 
who  care  for  a  copy  would  do  well 
to  send  a  postal  immediately  to  The 
Studebaker  Corporation,  Dept,  27, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


Some  men  lose  money  playing 
poker,  some  at  roulette,  some  on 
the  stock  exchange,  while  others 
lose  it  keeping  poor  cows  or  by 
living  in  a  community  where  they 
don't  "give  a  darn"  for  good  roads. 
The  last  named  have  to  work  the 
hardest  for  their  loss.  Yet,  there 
are  lots  of  ways  of  losing  money. 
Some  of  them  are  considered  dis- 
honorable, others  just  foolish. 


"The  manufacturer  who  looks  at 
the  demands  of  the  farmer  through 
the  eyes  of  five  years  ago  has  an- 
other look  coming,  he  is  five  years 
behind  the  times." 


It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated by  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know,  that  insects  and  dis- 


eases that  could  be  prevented  by 
systematic  spraying  rob  the  farm- 
ers of  $500,000,000  annually.  This 
means  that  carelessness,  neglect  or 
ignorance  deprives  us  of  millions 
every  year. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


Superphosphate 

Cheapest  Fertilizer  on  the  Market 

For  Sale  by 
The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  Snn  Francisco 

One  Grain  Drill  for  sale — Cheap. 


HORSE  MANURE 

FOR  FERTILIZING 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month.  For 
information  address 

TAYLOR    STREET  STABLES 

OFFICE  2393  TAYLOR  STREET 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS, 
also    BORERS,   ROOT   APHIS,  etc., 
on  Fruit  Trees. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Ts  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

024  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


AVAILABLE  NITROGEN 

is  the  thing  in  practical  fertilizing 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  form  of  nitrogen  for  all 

crops 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


RellaMe  and  progressive 
agents  wanted  In  northern 
and   central  California. 


"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast 
producers  of  animal  matter  fertilizer 
materials,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to 
market  them  direct  In  the  form  of 
complete  fertilisers. 


Write  us  for  free  pamohlet  on 

COMMON -SENSE 
FERTILIZING 


WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Hopland  Slock  Farm 


Poultry  Department 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 

«J  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching  and  day=old  chicks — 
heavy  laying  strain. 

<J  Correspondence  solicited. 

<I  Best  equipped  poultry  farm 
in  California. 

<J  Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

€J  Visitors  welcome  except  Sun= 
days. 


Get  Eggs  When  Eggs  Are  High 


WATCH  RING&CHAIN 


■Ml  We  positively  rive  — 
■S      BEAUTIFUL  American  -  Mode 


BOYS  and  GIRLS  • 
I-  Made  stem  -  wind, 
watch  with  handsomely  designed 
cue.  proper  size.  GUARANTEED  6  YRS. 
Also  dainty  rms;,  set  with  three  •parkling- 
atones,  for  sellm?  20  jewelry  articles  at 
10c  each.    Order  jewelry 
today.    When  sold  send  12 
and  we  will  send  watch, 
and  chain. 

tee  Satis  far  lioi 


UaJeWalcbCo.,  Dept.  #3.  Chicago 


Irrigated 
Lands 

Orchard,  alfalfa  and  vineyard 
land  In  the  best  and  cheapest  Ir- 
rigation District  In  the  West;  10  to 
40-acre  tracts  at  $100  per  acre, 
%  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

20  or  40-acre  places  in  fruit,  al- 
falfa, or  vines  with  immediate  In- 
come. Price  from  $200  to  $300  per 
acre,  on  Easy  Terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO. 

Masonic  Temple  Bide. 
MODESTO.  CAL, 


This  well  built 
and  substantial 
blacksmith's 
forge  for  only 
$1 — to  in- 
troduce the 

LUTHER 
Farm  Tool 
GRINDER 


Cannot  be  duplica- 
ted for  many  Umes 
the  price  named.  Does 
all  the  work  any  black- 
smith forge  can  do. 
Send  no  money,  but  write  at  once  for 
my  offer  whereby  you  can  use  this 
blacksmith  farm  forge,  also  the  Luther  Farm 
Tool  Grinder  for  30  days  free.  No  promises 
to  make— use  the  outfit  30  days  and  return 
it  at  my  expense  if  you  don't  want  it. 

THE  LUTHER  FARM  TOOL  GRINDER 

is  a  wonderful  tool  grinder— ihc  only  all  steel  frame 
grinder  made— has  shall  drive  like  an  automobile- 
enclosed  bearings— gravity  lubrication.  Has  30  dif- 
ferent attachments  fordoingall  kinds  of  difficult  tool 
sharpening,  aiso  tip  saw,  )ig  saw,  lathe,  drill,  milk 
tester  attachment,  etc. 

Fast  Sharpening  Wheels  Save  Time 

Luther  Too]  Grinders  S0^fHflt     &t  «< 

have  Dimo-Grit  sharpen-  * 
ing  wheels.  25  times 
faster  than  the  grindstone 
—  10  times  more  efficient 
than  emery.  WiU not  draw 
temper. 

Big  Free  Trial  Offer 

Send  No  Money,  but 

write  at  once  for  my  free 
trial  offer  on  Luther 
Grinders,  also  this  up-to- 
date  Farm  Blacksmith's 
Forge  attachment,  which 
you  can  secure  for  $1.00 
if  you  answer  right  away. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFC.  CO., 

Dept.  1 108* .  Michigan  St..    MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


When  answering  ndvertUementsj  pleaae 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


By  Ernest  F.  Barry. 


BUILDING  UP  heavy  laying 
strains  of  hens  is  all  right; 
for  the  more  eggs  the  more  profit, 
but  to  get  eggs  during  September, 
October,  November  and  December, 
when  they  bring  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  dozen,is  of  vital  import- 
ance and  would  really  count  more 
than  getting  a  large  egg  yield  dur- 
ing March,  April,  May  and  June 
when  eggs  arc  sold  at  20  to  25 
cents  per  dozen,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  California  markets. 

The  commercial  egg  farmer  must 
get  a  fair  supply  of  eggs  in  the  fall 
if  he  expects  to  make  any  money 
from  his  poultry.  With  the  poultry 
fancier  it  is  another  matter;  in  fact, 
the  breeder  of  pure  bred  poultry 
wants  his  eggs  to  come  along  dur- 
ing the  spring  months,  as  that  is 
the  time  of  year  that  he  gets  the 
top  prices  for  hatching  eggs. 

The  cause  of  the  light  egg  yield 
and  the  remedy  for  the  same  is  the 
real  secret  to  be  discovered  and 
many  are  the  opinions  in  solving 
the  trouble. 

We  Californians  know  that  it  is 
not  the  climatic  conditions  that  pre- 
vent the  egg  yield  in  this  state  at 
least,  for  more  beautiful  weather 
could  not  be  found  in  any  place 
or  at  any  time  of  season  than  we 
have  had  this  fall.  Excepting  a 
few  showers  that  were  hardly  more 
than  enough  to  lay  the  dust,  the 
weather  has  been  ideal  for  poultry 
farming  and  still  the  eggs  have 
come  slowly  and  the  price  has 
been  up  at  a  point  that  would  pay 
a  good  profit  to  the  poultryman 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  good  supply. 

By  the  time  the  rains  have  well 
started  and  the  hens  are  obliged  to 
stay  in  their  too  often  inadequate 
shelters,  they  will  be  shelling  out 
the  eggs  in  good  shape  and  by  that 
time  the  price  will  be  down  to  25 
or  30  cents  per  dozen.  It  is  not 
the  conditions  of  weather  that  is 
the  real  cause  for  not  getting  eggs 
when  they  are  high. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  trouble 
does  not  lie  in  the  bill  of  fare,  for 
every  kind  of  feed  with  rations 
carefully  balanced,  including  stim- 
ulants and  patent  egg  foods  have 
been  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  hens 
shell  out  during  the  fall  when  the 
price  is  up,  hut  to  no  avail. 

Any  one  knows  you  couldn't  stop 
a  hen  from  laying  during  the  spring 
months  even  if  she  was  fed  wheat 
and  corn  almost  exclusively,  for  at 
that  time  of  the  year  she  will  con- 
vert any  kind  of  grain  into  eggs 
and  sing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  all 
the  while,  rain  or  shine.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  her — she  lays  her 
egg  just  the  same. 

As  a  rule  most  of  the  hatching 
is  done  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the 
pullets  from  the  spring  hatches  that 
are  well  cared  for  will  start  laying 
from  the  time  they  are  5  or  5  1-2 
months  old,  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  the  earliest  of  these  pul- 
lets will  go  into  a  premature  moult 
in  the  fall  with  the  year-old  hens 
and  that  will  check  "the  egg  yield 
for  three  or  four  months,  while 
others  not  so  well  cared  for  will 
get  to  laying  when  they  are  about 
six  months  old  and  will  often  do 


fairly  well  as  pullets  at  laying  dur- 
ing the  fall  when  eggs  are  high. 

Pullets  that  are  hatched  late,  and 
even  those  that  are  hatched  early, 
but  not  well  cared  for  will  not  be- 
gin laying  to  amount  to  anything 
until  December  or  January  and  will 
continue  to  lay  with  all  others  until 
August  or  September,  when  they 
will  go  into  moult  and  it  is  just 
next  to  imposslbie  for  a  hen  to  lay 
eggs  to  any  extent  and  at  the  same 
time  grow  a  new  coat  of  feathers. 

Now,  in  order  to  change  the  per- 
iod of  moult  the  hatching  season 
must  be  changed.  A  hen  will  al- 
ways lay  during  the  month  in 
which  she  was  hatched  the  year 
before.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  chick- 
ens hatched  during  March,  April 
and  May  never  fail  to  lay  the  fol- 
lowing year  during  those  months 
if  they  fail  to  lay  at  other  times 
during  the  year 

As  a  rule  the  later  in  the  spring 
the  hens  begin  to  lay,  the  later  in 
the  fall  they  will  lay,  and  it  is 
these  tardy  spring  layers  and  the 
early  hatched  pullets  that  were 
cared  for  properly,  that  furnish  the 
few  eggs  that  are  obtained  from 
the  regular  "spring  hatched  chick- 
during  the  year? 

From  observation  it  will  be  seen 
that  those  egg  ranchers  who  are 
getting  a  good  egg  yield  during  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  and  De- 
cember, when  eggs  are  at  top 
prices,  are  those  who  do  their 
hatching  during  the  fall  instead  of 
spring. 

Chickens  hatched  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  will  be  feath- 
ered before  the  rains  come  on  and 
the  cockerels  will  find  a  better  mar- 
ket than  those  hatched  in  the 
spring.  They  will  begin  laying 
during  the  spring  and  continue 
through  the  fall  months,  going  into 
moult,  of  course,  later  in  the  fall 
than  those  hatched  in  the  spring. 

The  fall  is  a  much  better  time 
of  year  for  hatching  than  the  early 
spring  before  the  rains  are  over. 

The  main  aim  of  most  breeders 
now  is  to  increase  the  egg  produc- 
tion, but  it  would  be  profitable  to 
study  a  plan  to  get  the  hens  to  lay- 
ing their  best  when  eggs  are  high 
than  to  increase  egg  production 
when  eggs  are  selling  at  15  to  20 
cents  a  dozen. 

I  have  in  mind  an  egg  farmer  in 
Green  valley  who  during  October 
and  November  was  getting  a  50 
per  cent  egg  yield  from  his  year- 
old  hens  and  a  60  per  cent  egg 
yield  from  his  pullets  and  the  se- 
cret of  his  success,  beside  knowing 
how  to  run  a  chicken  ranch,  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  hatching 
his  laying  stock  in  the  fall.  At  that 
time  he  had  1100  smart  little  chicks 
in  his  brooder  house  and  more  eggs 
in  the  machines. 


The  farmer  of  today,  by  reason 
of  the  telephone,  railways,  automo- 
biles and  rural  delivery  is  nearer 
to  the  commercial  center  than  the 
suburban  dweller  of  a  few  short 
years  ago. 


Music  and  entertainment  are  a 
part  of  every  young  person's  life, 
and  if  the  farmer  does  not  furnish 
these  at  home,  the  children  will  look 
elsewhere  for  them. 


I  END  for  our  big  free  book 
— 244-page  "Poultry  Grow- 
ers' Guide  for  1912."  Full 

of  sound,  practical  advice.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. Note  these  chapter  headings : 

I  — How  to  Get  Twice  at  Many  Eff*  from  the  Same 

Number  of  Hena.  II  -  The  200-Ecs  Per  Year  Hea— 
How  to  Produce  Her.  Ill  -  Large  Sized  Eges  ia  De- 
mand Aa  Well  aa  Lota  of  Them.  IV  Mating  and 
Feeding  of  Fowla  to  Get  Fertile  Egg.  V  Selection 
and  Care  of  Egga  for  Sacceaa'ul  Hatching.  VI  — 
Proper  Care  of  FowU  and  Chicki  With  Leaat  Amount 
of  Work.  Vll-How  to  Brood  Chichi  Properi,  at 
the  Loweat  Coat.  VIII  Premium-Price  Table  Poul- 
try and  How  To  Produce  It,   The  book  describes 

PVPHITPQ  Incubators 
V/  1  rniLIVtJ  and  Brooders 

and  proves  why  they  are  the  World's 
Standard  Hatching  and  Brooding;  Ma- 
chines. Cyphers  is  the  original  non-mois- 
ture incubator— self-regulatirjk'.  self-ventil- 
ating, tire-proof,  insurable.  Learn  about 
Cyphers  Cnmpany  Service  —  which  standi 
back  of  Cyphers  Company  customers  with 
every  day  help  and  advice— insures  ior 
them  best  mulls,  on  small  or  large  scale. 

But  Get  Our  FREE 

"POULTRY  GUIDE" 

It  yon  are  Interested  la  poultry  in  any  tray.  It  Ui 
a  book  that  will  belp 


Address  today. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  78 
Oakland, ral..Buf-MH 
falo.  N.  Y  .  N'ew^1 
York  City,  Chicago, 
111.,  Boston,  Mass.,   1  standard 
Kansas  City,  Mo.       I^cyphers  incubmtjr.I 

 Firs  Proef*d-lr>.unblal 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PAY 

Our  two  BIC  FREE  BOOKS  M  YOU  how.  OUR  New 
1912  Hatcher  and  Brooders  will  giwt  you  stronger  chickens 
and  will  save  lull  the  co$L    Write  for  FREE  BOOKS  today 

and  we  will  tell  you  > 

how   to    MAK  E  g>»<L      i.  [Wra.         CyeU  Hsteasr 
your   poultry   pay  mjqM  Coapaaj. 

tetter  tlun  the  rest  r^S^i  rf*lt "^jffll  "l  *»»'*■■  £•"*-« 
oi  the  farm.  rBPwiiV  i  I  r1^^!        Fl«lr»,  H.  1. 


TOO 
LATE 


D 


ON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
foi  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 


does  the  work. 


end  to 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply  dealer  and  stamp. 
4c  we  will  mail  frem 
copy  Conkmy* B  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


ft.  50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealet  haso'l  it, 
Money  refunded  if  it  ever  fails. 

At  your  dealers  —  or  send  to 
Coufaon  Poultry  &  Stock  Food 
Co  .  Petaluma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles :  Inland  Sead 
Co. ,  Spokane  :  Roullcdge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  .  Portland ;  Seattle 
Seed  Co..  Seattle:  Brackman- 
Kct  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Western  Distributors. 


ARROYO  VISTA  POULTRY  FARM 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — Prize  Winning  Mating* — R. 
I.  Hrds;  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  stock 

for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 
Nothing  better.  Prizes  at  San  Jose, 
Petaluma,  Oakland  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Fine  corkrels  for  sale  $3.00  to  $7.60 
each.  Thos.  A.  Atkinson,  Los  Al- 
tos. Cal. 


When  nnnmertng  mh  erllaementa  pleaae 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Outlook  Good  for  Poultry  Industry 


POULTRY  SHOWS  have  been  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Diego  during  the  past 
month  and  at  each  of  them  a  re- 
markably fine  lot  of  birds  were 
placed  on  exhibition.  During  the 
midwinter  season  over  a  score  of 
shows  have  been  held  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  all  of  them  have  had 
their  lessons.  The  show  is  a  great 
instructor  in  poultry  craft  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
states  where  many  of  those  in  the 
poultry  business  at  the  present  time 
are  novices. 

Now  that  the  shows  are  over  and 
the  time  past  for  discussing  the 
fancy  points  of  birds,  the  poultry 
men  and  women  are  looking  for- 
ward to  work  of  1912.  The  past 
six  months  have  not  been  all  that 
one  could  desire.  Prices  have  been 
low  and  in  fancy  stock  the  demand 
has  been  light.  Those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  situation  pre- 
dict that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  on 
the  verge  of  one  of  the  best  years 
it  has  ever  known.  This  prophecy 
is  intended  to  include  the  plant 
that  is  run  for  the  fancy  end  of 
the  industry  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial or  the  utility  plant.  These 
prophets  give  two  main  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that  the  people  now  in 
the  poultry  business  on  the  coast 
know  better  now  how  to  care  for 
their  stock  and  in  their  work  they 
are  using  good  business  methods 
and  horse  sense.  The  second  rea- 
son given  is  that  the  poultry  keeper 
is  getting  wiser  to  the  selling  end 
of  the  game. 

There  is  a  lot  of  room  in  the 
poultry  business.  Califorina  alone 
imports  over  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  poultry  products  a  year 
so  that  the  local  markets  can  take 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  state 
now  produces.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  industry  being  overdone. 
The  more  who  get  into  it  will  just 
so  much  more  improve  the  equip- 
ment, the  handling,  and  the  mar- 
ket conditions. 

New  people  are  coming  to  the 
coast  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
and  many  of  them  are  starting  in 
poultry  and  they  want  good  stock. 
This  means  business  for  those  who 
have  developed  good  flocks.  The 
poultryman  of  the  coast  knows 
that  birds  raised  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  are  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  world. 

There  is  an  enormous  gain  in 
population  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Thousands  are  arriving  each  week. 
They  are  consumers  and  this  means 
demand. 

Eight  or  nine  months  ago  we 
were  practically  flooded  with  East- 
ern eggs  and  poultry  and  of  course 
the  certain  outcome  was  a  severe 
drop  in  the  market.  Now  that  con- 
dition has  passed,  as  the  great  mid- 
dle West  has  all  it  can  do  to  sup- 
ply its  own  legitimate  territory. 

The  new  laws  on  the  cold  stor- 
age business  in  the  great  egg  and 
poultry  markets  of  the  East,  as  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Kansas  City  and 
others,  have  had  a  tendency  to 
check  this  flooding  of  any  territory 
with  such  immense  quantities  of 
the  products  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Another  factor  is  that 
the  great  producing  states — Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 


— will  have  no  great  surplus  this 
year  to  put  out.  Prices  are  better 
there  and  when  good  prices  are  ob- 
tainable there  the  less  there  is  ship- 
ping coastward. 

This  increasing  coast  demand 
must  be  supplied  and  the  coast 
poultry  plants  will  be  called  upon 
to  supply  it. 

Missouri  housewives  who  have 
visited  California  have  often  re- 
marked the  absence  of  poultry  from 
the  average  California  farm.  In 
Missouri  every  farmer's  wife  has 
a  flock  of  chickens  in  which  she 
takes  particular  pride  and  from 
those  chickens  gets  an  income  suf- 
ficient to  meet  most  of  the  house- 
hold expenses.  It  is  true  that 
more  poultry  could  be  kept  on  the 
average  farm  in  California  with 
little  or  no  trouble  and  expense. 
California  is  changing  from  the 
old  bonanza  days  to  a  period  of 
progressive  and  intensive  farming. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  wheat 
farmer  bought  his  eggs  from  his 
neighbor  who  only  raised  poultry 
and  the  poultry  man  bought  feed 
for  his  birds  from  the  grain 
grower.  Then  both  bought  pota- 
toes from  a  third  farmer  who  grew 
little  or  nothing  else  and  possibly 
all  three  used  evaporated  milk  on 
their  tables. 


You  Can't  Get  Away  From  It 


We  mean  that  big  red  tomato  on 
the  front  cover  page  of  the  Maule 
Seed  Book  for  1912.  It  may  not 
be  esthetic,  probably  is  not,  but 
you're  sure  to  see  it,  and  you  nat- 
urally open  the  book  to  see  what 
follows.  However,  on  the  back 
cover  page  is  a  beautiful  colored 
plate  of  the  new  Crego  aster,  in 
all  the  wonderful  coloring  of  this 
new  candidate  for  the  favor  of 
flower  lovers;  so  the  esthetic  per- 
son can  admire  the  back  cover  and 
the  matter-of-fact  gardener  look  at 
the  front  cover  and  both  be  satis- 
fied. Between  the  front  and  back 
covers  are  176  large  pages  descript- 
ive of  the  seeds  and  plants  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Maule  a 
household  word  among  farmers, 
gardeners  and  flower  growers  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
regions  beyond.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  varieties  of  grains  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  many  rare 
and  beautiful  representatives  of  the 
flower  kingdom  owe  their  intro- 
duction to  the  enterprise  and  genius 
of  Mr.  Maule.  He  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  seedsmen  for 
the  first-class  quality  of  his  seeds 
and  plants.  His  seed  book  for  1912 
is  one  of  the  catalogues  which 
every  farmer  and  gardener  should 
have. 


Boys  are  not  likely  to  be  any  bet- 
ter than  their  father,  and  if  he 
wants  them  to  be  clean,  honest, 
honorable  men  it  is  up  to  him  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  man  himself. 
Think  it  over. 


Save  the  strength  of  your  body 
by  giving  your  head  a  chance  to 
work.  Brain  work  costs  more  than 
hand  work,  but  the  bills  are  tenfold 
easier  to  pay. 


^CYCLEW 

hatches  in  natures  war 


THE  RESULT  Or 
26  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL.  POULTRY  RAISING 

SIMPLE— SAFE— DURABLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  ISfac  BROODER  HATCHERS        8.50  " 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75  " 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY,' 

WESTERN  OFFICE,  227  BACON  BUILD1NC, 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
.JVAHEHOUSES  AT    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  WASrL 


AIT  xTlTkJ  °urnew  kook  "MAKING  POULTRY  PAY"  96  pages  S 
•  II  .1  I  ■    IVI  New  edition  of  "PHILO  SYSTEM  BOOK"  I  with  above)  1.00 
»  W  .       W  ■  W  I  bl  I  "THE  POULTRY  REVIEW"  (one  yew)  1.00 
"MAKING  POULTRY  PAY"  "PHILO  SYSTEM  BOOK"  and  "THE  POULTRY  REVIEW"  all  for   -  1.50 

BELOW  IS  THE  PLANT  OF  ONE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY 


CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.: 


Livermore.  Calif.,  Nov.  16.  191 1 


On  a  town  lot  100  feet  square  are  2,000  chickens  from  one  day  to  six  months 
old,,  all  are  fine  healthy  birds.  For  hatching  we  use  2 1  CYCLE  HATCHERS  with  an 
average  hatch  of  NINETY  PER  CENT  fertile  eggs.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  forty-two  chicks 
were  hatched  from  forty-three  eggs.  We  have  developed  here  a  practical  poultry  plant 
and  will  have  for  sale  this  season  some  choice  breeding  stock  as  well  as  hatching  eggs. 
We  carry  Utility  breeders,  raised  under  the  Philo  System,  and  from  these  birds  we  sell  egg* 
in  incubator  lots.  Mr.  S.  W.  Jarrett  having  had  experience  with  other  methods  prefers 
the  CYCLE  HATCHER  and  the  PHILO  SYSTEM  to  any  other. 

LIVERMORE  POULTRY  YARDS. 


CASTRO  HILL  GAME  FARM 

White  African  Guineas 

Pheasants — Chinese,  Ringneck  and  Golden 
Indian  Runner  Ducks — White,  and  Fawn  and  White 

Orpingtons — Buff,  Black  and  White.  Visitors  Welcome 

MELLETTE  &  CO.  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3,  Bx.  30 

Phone  Farmers  240 


Kokomo 


STEEL 
WIRE 


Fence 


Either  square  or  diamond  mesh  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  and  Aurora  Sts.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fruit  :  Wrapping  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  nnamerliiK  advertlnementa  pU-nne   mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Order  Mail 

Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  AND  BOYS 

Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos 
Spring  Suits  Now  In 
School  Suits  for  the  Boy 
Underwear  and  Furnishings 
Shoes — Hats — Trunks — Bags 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 
Send  for  Particulars — Address  Mail  Order  Department 

HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

I  POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Auto  Wagon  Aid  to  Fruit  Grower 


HERE  IS  A  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA  FOR  $50 


THE  FAVORITE 

OAK  OR  MAHOGANY 

This  handsome  new  Columbia  Grafonola  is  built  of  quartered 
oak  or  figured  mahogany,  elegantly  finished  in  every  detail. 

The  cabinet  is  gracefully  prortioned,  measuring  18%  inches 
square  and  13  inches  high. 

The  spring  motor  is  smooth=running  and  powerful,  capable 
of  playing  several  records  at  one  winding. 

As  the  lid  is  especially  deep,  the  turntable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  opening,  thus  being  easily  accessible  for  replacing  records. 

The  reproducer  is  turned  upward  for  inserting  or  removing 
needles. 

We  believe  the  GRAFONOLA  FAVORITE  is  the  BEST  hornless 
instrument  that  can  be  made  and  sold  for  $50,  and  our  positive 
GUARANTEE  goes  with  every  instrument. 

Dealers  wanted.  Write  for  Special  offer  on  the  "FAVOR- 
ITE." 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

WALTER  S.  GRAY,  Manager. 


3.14  SITTER  STREET 


-\\    I'HWCISCO,  CALIF. 


WONDERFUL  PROGRESS  has 
been  made  in  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  motor- 
driven  vehicles  in  the  past  decade. 
They  have  passed  through  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  have  been 
placed  on  a  practical  basis.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  fact  that  the  motor- 
driven  vehicle  of  today  gives  ser- 
vice that  cannot  be  obtained  from 
a  flesh  and  blood  animal. 

That  a  motor-driven  vehicle  is  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  mod- 
ern business  man  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  conjecture — it  is  a  con- 
ceded fact.  The  questions  that  con- 
front the  prospective  purchaser  of 
the  motor  truck  are:  Which  truck 
is  best  adapted  to  my  business? 
Will  give  the  best  service?  Is  sim- 
ple in  construction  and  operation? 
Can  be  operated  with  least  ex- 
pense? Will  best  meet  the  re- 
quired road  conditions?  Give  sat- 
isfactory service  the  year  round? 
Is  sold  at  a  reasonable  price? 
These  questions  he  must  answer 
for  himself  after  studying  his  con- 
ditions, and  after  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  different  makes  of 
cars  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Isaac  E.  Andrus,  a  fruit  grow- 
er at  Missoula,  Montana,  was  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  of  this 
kind.  His  deliveries  could  not  be 
made  with  the  equipment  he  had. 
To  buy  additional  horses  would 
mean  much  additional  expense,  be- 
cause horses  must  be  fed  whether 
they  are  in  use  or  not.  He  solved 
the  problem  by  purchasing  a  mo- 
tor-driven vehicle.  Mr.  Andrus 
says:  "Owing  to  my  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  in  the  city,  requiring  sev- 
eral trips  daily,  each  trip  covering 
from  seven  to  ten  miles,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  either  increase  the 
number  of  horses  and  vehicles,  or 
purchase  something  more  speedy. 
After  careful  deliberation,  I  pur- 
chased in  June  an  auto  wagon  for 
use  in  delivering  the  products  of 
my  twenty-acre  fruit  and  produce 
farm.  I  can  safely  say  that,  as  a 
business  proposition,  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  I  ever  made,  for  I 
can  now  handle  my  business  with 
speed  and  comfort.  My  best  rec- 
ord, however,  was  made  on  No- 


vember 23rd,  when  I  made  six 
trips  into  the  city,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  forty  miles, 
and  handling  more  than  7,000 
pounds  of  package  fruit." 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Andrus 
goes  to  show  that  the  motor-driven 
vehicle  is  a  paying  proposition, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  comfort,  and  the  sat- 
isfaction it  gives  to  the  owner  of 
knowing  that  his  fruit  and  produce 
is  being  handled  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 


Tool  Sharpening  Now  Easy 


Tool  sharpening  has  been  trans- 
formed from  grindstone  slavery  to 
quick,  easy  work  through  the  dis- 
covery of  the  artificial  diamond 
sharpening  substances  and  the  per- 
fecting of  grinding  machines.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  is  the 
new  Luther  foot  and  engine  power 
tool  grinder.  This  grinder  has 
grinding  wheels  of  the  new  artifi- 
cial diamond  sharpening  sub- 
stance, dimo-grit.  This  is  the  best 
abrasive  for  steel,  leaving  the 
smoothest,  keenest  edge.  It  is  ten 
times  more  efficient  than  emery 
wheels,  twenty-five  times  faster 
than  the  grindstone  and  will  not 
draw  temper.  The  Luther  farm 
grinder  is  built  completely  of  steel 
and  iron,  has  enclosed  shaft  drive 
like  an  automobile  and  dust-proof 
bearings.  Patent  tool  rests  and 
attachments  enable  inexperienced 
persons  to  do  difficult  grinding 
such  as  gumming  saws,  grinding 
discs,  sickles,  twist  drills,  etc.  Ex- 
tra attachments  transform  it  into  a 
blacksmith  forge,  jig  saw,  and 
sheep  shearer,  etc.  This  perfected 
grinder  takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
tool  grinding,  and  with  the  extra 
attachments  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful machines  ever  built  for  the  far- 
mer, mechanic,  carpenter,  and 
every  other  tool  user. 

'Tis  an  awful  waste  to  let  grow- 
ing live  stuff  get  stunted.  It  costs 
much  more  to  bring  them  back  to 
thrift  than  it  would  have  done  to 
keep  them  thrifty. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

(10%  Oversize) 

1911  Sales— 409,000  Tires 


Please  stop  and  consider — you  men 
who  use  tires. 

Note  how  motorists  are  coming  to 
this  patented  type. 

Last  year's  output  would  com- 
pletely equip  102,000  cars. 

Goodyear  No- Rim-Cut  tires  have 
come  to  outsell  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

Yet  the  sale  is  only  beginning.  In 
two  years  the  demand  has  multiplied 
six  times  over. 


This  year,  127  leading  motor  car 
makers  have  contracted  for  Good- 
year tires. 

That's  the  result  of  experience. 

Men  have  proved  that  these  tires 
cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Men  want  oversize  tires— men  want 
tires  that  can't  rim-cut— when  they 
cost  no  extra  price. 

So,  as  fast  as  men  learn  the  facts, 
they  insist  on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Tire  Bills  Cut  in  Two 


These  are  the  facts  we  ask  you 
to  consider. 

The  old-type  tire — the  hooked 
base  tire— rim-cuts  when  partly 
deflated. 

Such  a  tire,  if  punctured,  may 
be  wrecked  in  a  moment — ruined 
beyond  repair. 

Statistics  show  that  23  percent 
of  all  ruined  clincher  tires  have 
been  rim-cut. 

No -Rim -Cut  tires  save  that 
wreck  and  that  worry.  They 
make  rim-cutting  entirely  impos- 
sible.   

Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10 
per  cent  oversize. 

That  means  more  air — more 
carrying  capac- 
ity. It  avoids 
the  blow  -  outs 
due  to  overload- 
ing. 

Under  aver- 
age conditions, 
10  per  cent  over- 
size adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

Our  average 


oversize,  measured  by  cubic  ca- 
pacity, is  much  over  10  per  cent. 
A  recent  comparison  with  five 
other  makes  showed  it  16.7  per 
cent. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under 
average  conditions  cut  tire  bills 
in  two. 

No  Extra  Price 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  Now  they  cost  no 
extra  price. 

So  these  features  are  free.  The 
saving  is  clear. 

Do  you  wonder  that  tens  of 


thousands  of  users  insist  on  these 
patented  tires? 

The  Final  Tire 

We  have  spent  13  years  in 
making  automobile  tires. 

After  13  years  of  constant  im- 
provement, we  have  brought 
these  tires  close  to  perfection. 
It  will  never  be  possible,  in 
our  estimation,  to  make  a  better 
tire. 

These  perfect  tires— made  so 
they  can't  rim-cut,  made  over- 
size— are  the  tires  which  we 
offer  you. 

Consider  these  facts  and  judge 
for  yourself  if  it 
pays  men  to  in- 
sist on  them. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  new  Tire 
Book  is  ready. 
It  is  filled  with 
facts  which  mo- 
tor car  owners 
should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail 
it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  t  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
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Marketing  Strawberries 

Under  this  head  there  are  three 
principal  methods  to  consider.  If 
you  are  a  home  market  grower 
your  customers  arc  either  the  gro- 
ceryman  or  the  consumer.  If  you 
sell  to  the  groceryman  you  deliver 
to  him  each  day  such  amount  as 
Ihc  demand  will  consume;  per- 
haps (here  are  several  of  these  gro- 
cerymcn  using  your  berries.  A 
home  market,  no  matter  whether 
you  are  selling  to  the  groceryman 
or  the  consumer,  should .  not  be 
overstocked;  do  not  let  the  grocery- 
man  have  more  of  your  berries 
than  he  can  easily  sell.  If  you  over- 
slock  him  very  often  he  will  cut 
the  price  l  ather  than  let  them  spoil. 
Give  your  customer  good,  well- 
packed  berries  so  that  they  will 
he  well  pleased  and  want  more  of 
,your  goods. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  a  ship- 
ping association  who  sells  berries 
on  h  ack,  they  have  control  of  the 
disposition  of  them,  you  are  gov- 
erned by  their  rules,  and  the  more 
you  can  do  to  encourage  a  straight, 
honest  pack,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  yourself  and  the  association. 
The  higher  the  standard  the  better 
the  demand.  If  you  are  an  inde- 
pendent shipper  you  consign  your 
berries  to  your  commission  house; 
tins  is  often  done  and  permitted 
although  you  are  a  member  of  a 
shipping  association,  as  all  ship- 
ping associations  do  not  control 
the  sale  of  goods.  They  attend  to 
the  loading  of  the  cars,  iceing,  etc., 
and  arc  consigned  to  an  unloader 
or  a  receiver  in  the  city  who  un- 
loads ,  and  distributes  the  goods. 
This  gives  the  shipper  the  advan- 
tage of  car  load  rates  and  still  al- 
lows him  the  privilege  of  consign- 
ing his  goods  to  whom  he  pleases. 
In  shipping  this  way  it  is  advisable 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  repu- 
tation for  honest  and  good  packing, 
and  thereby  create  a  demand  for 
your  brand.  When  buyers  learn 
they  can  depend  on  the  condition 
of  the  goods  of  a  certain  brand 
they  ask  for  it,  and  in  fact  many 
times  certain  brands  are  sold  before 
they  reach  the  market.— W.  W. 
Thomas. 


The  Growing  of  Flax 


Special  efforts  are  being  made 
by  leaders  in  agriculture  in  the 
Northwestern  states  to  aid  the 
farmers  of  that  district  to  retain 
the  flax  crop  as  a  prominent  ele- 
ment in  their  farm  work.  Special 
methods  of  handling  the  seed  and 
the  soil  are  required  because  of  the 
diseases  and  other  difficulties 
which  affect  the  flax  crop.  The 
diseases  which  injure  the  flax  crop 
are  infectious  troubles  which 
spread  from  one  farm  to  another 
by  means  of  farming  implements, 
stable  manure,  wind,  waste-waters, 
etc. 

The  flax  crop  is  not  especially 
hard  on  land  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. This  idea  arises  wholly  be- 
cause certain  root-rot  or  blight 
diseases  cause  the  crop  to  die  out 
on  those  lands  which  have  once 
been  infected  by  poor  disease  bear- 
ing seeds.  The  flax  crop  does  not 
use  up  as  much  moisture  or  soil 
fertility  as  either  wheat  or  oats. 

Experiments  made  at  the  North 


Dakota  Agricultural  college  with  a 
disease  resistant  type  of  flax  show 
that  this  flax  produced  many  crops 
for  sixteen  successive  years  on  soil 
when  the  ordinary  flax  failed  to 
grow.  Such  consecutive  cropping 
is  not  recommended  but  the  experi- 
ment was  made  to  prove  that  the 
so-called  flax-sick  soil  is  not  chem- 
ically exhausted.  It  was  also  dem- 
onstrated at  the  same  time  by  ex- 
periments that  considerably  better 
crops  of  wheat  may  be  raised  after 
flax  than  after  wheat. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Northwest 
last  year  effectively  demonstrated 
the    contention    that    heavy  flax 


crops  can  be  produced  upon  old 
farmed  areas.  Many  others  have 
failed  to  get  good  results.  Those 
who  succeeded  paid  attention  to 
the  thought  that  flax  must  not  fol- 
low too  closely  crop  after  crop. 
They  used  good  bright,  plump, 
seed.  They  plowed  deep  and 
packed  the  soil  thoroughly  until 
almost  as  firm  as  new  broken  prai- 
rie; or  they  planted  it  on  well  sur- 
faced, properly  worked  unplowed 
corn  lands  of  the  previous  year. 
Properly  worked  corn  lands  when 
smoothed  down  make  a  great  seed 
bed  for  the  flax  crop.  In  flax  crop- 
ping, crop  rotation  pays. 


The  Percheron  Society  of  Amer- 
ica has  adopted  a  rule  that  after 
January  1,  1912,  all  registrations 
of  colts  must  bear  certification 
from  the  owner  of  the  stallion  that 
sired  such  colts.  The  signature  of 
the  sire  owner  will  not  be  accepted 
unless  he  is  the  original  breeder 
or  importer  of  such  sire  or  he  can 
establish  ownership  by  transfer. 


Fruit  growing  requires  prepara- 
tion both  in  scientific  facts  and 
practical  experience.  The  man  who 
knows  succeeds  when  the  inexper- 
ienced fail.  Horticultural  knowl- 
edge is  valuable  to  fruit  growers. 
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The  L,ate«st  Fashions 


8821 — Girl  s  Dress.  Mother's  daugh- 
ter will  look  quite  smart  wearing  a 
dress  of  this  fashion.  The  yoke  may 
be  ot  lace  or  tucking,  the  dress  proper 
of  cashmere,  panama,  or  cloth,  with 
braid  for  trimming.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12,  14  years.  It 
requires  5  yards  of  24-inch  material 
for  the  10-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

0002 — A  Popular  Version  of  Some 
Favorite  Style  Features.  The  broad 
collar  trimming  and  Jaunty  cuffs,  to- 
gether with  the  stylishly  cut  skirt  are 
a  few  of  the  atractive  points  in  this 
model.  The  skirt  may  be  developed 
in  high  or  regulation  waistline.  The 
waist  is  cut  low  over  a  guimpe  or 
tucker  of  lace.  Cloth,  velvet  or  silk 
may  be  used  for  this  design.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  5  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure.  It  re- 
quires 8%  yards  of  27-inch  material 
for  a  medium  size.  The  tucker  re- 
quires 1%  yards. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

D08S— A  New  Design.  Ladies'  Shirt 
Waist  with  Under-arm  Gore  and  with 
or  without  Yoke  Facing.  This  model 
will  recommend  itself  to  all  women 
who  like  their  shirt  waists  to  fit  snug 
and  comfortably.  It  is  cut  on  simple 
lines,  has  the  regulation  shirt  sleeve, 
and  is  suitable  for  all  shirtings. 
The  pattern  Is  cut  In  6  sizes:  32,  34, 
36,  38,40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure. 


It  requires  3  yards  of  27-lnch  ma- 
terial for  the  36-lnch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  ot  lUc  In 
silver  or  stamps. 

OO07 — A  New  Model  for  the  Little 
Boy,  Boy's  Russian  Suit  with  Knick- 
erbockers and  Shield.  Suits  of  this 
kind  are  practical  and  serviceable. 
'J  hey  make  up  well  in  wash  fabrics, 
corduroy,  velvet  or  cloth.  In  the  model 
here  shown,  the  collar  and  cuffs  are 
of  contrasting  material.  The  fronts 
are  double  breasted.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  3  sizes:  2,  4  and  6  years.  It 
requires  i 's  yards  of  27-inch  material 
for  the  4-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  In 
silver  or  stamps. 

8017 — A  Dainty  House  Sack.  Ladles' 
Dressing  Sack  with  Peplum  and  Two 
Styles  of  Sleeve.  Dressing  sacks  are 
always  desirable  and  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  a  woman  who  likes  a  com- 
fortable garment  for  wear  about  the 
house.  The  design  here  shown  may  be 
finished  with  a  round  or  sailor  collar 
and  bishop  or  flowing  sleeves  as  pre- 
ferred. The  skirt  piece  or  peplum  is 
cut  circular  and  joined  to  the  sack 
with  the  belt.  Lawn,  dimity,  organdy, 
crepe  or  challie  will  be  suitable  for 
this  model,  and  silk  or  flannel  is 
equally  appropriate.  White  dotted 
swiss  with  edging  of  French  Val.  will 
be  very  dainty  and  effective.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  6  sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure.  It  requires 
3  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  lUc  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

0107-01041 — A  Distinctively  Smart  Coat 
Suit-  Composed  of  Ladies'  Coat  Pat- 
tern 9107,  and  Ladies'  Skirt  Pattern 
9106.  These  models  are  cut  on  grace- 
ful and  fashionable  lines,  and  express 
admirably  the  dressy  ideas  of  this 
season's  styles.  The  collar  Is  new  in 
shape,  the  coat  is  fitted  by  side  front, 
back  and  underarm  seams.  The  two- 
piece  mannish  sleeve  is  finished  with 
a  straight  cuff.  The  skirt  shows  the 
popular  broad  front,  and  panel  back. 
Double  faced  cheviot  was  used  for  this 
suit.  The  coat  pattern  is  cut  In  6 
sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches 
bust  measure.  It  requires  7  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
In  silver  or  stamps. 

0082 — A  Popular  Junior  Model.  Blouse 
or  Middy  Suit  with  Shield  and  Pan- 
els in  Two  Lengths  for  Misses  and 
Small  Women.  This  design  will  de- 
velop nicely  in  two  toned  serge,  or 
in  a  plain  material  with  braid  for 
trimming.  The  panels  may  be  omit- 
ted, or  finished  In  either  of  two  lengths 
and  the  blouse  may  be  worn  over 
or  under  the  skirt.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  5  sizes:  14,  15,  16,  17  and  18 
years.  It  requires  4%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  the  14-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

0074 — One  Size.  Infants'  Set.  Con- 
sisting of  a  Pretty  Hound  Yoke  Dress, 
a  Plain  Little  Slip,  a  Kimono,  Barra- 
coat,  Nightgown  and  Petticoat.  The 
daintiest  of  needlework  and  matrlals 
as  fine  as  one's  purse  will  allow,  are 
the  requisites  when  planning  the  out- 
fit for  the  wee  baby.  The  sheerest 
and  finest  of  nainsook  or  Persian 
lawn  is  used  for  the  dresses,  and  no 
prettier  finish  could  be  desired  than 
a  deep  hem  with  a  cluster  of  hand- 
run  tucks  above  It.  The  little  dress 
here  illustrated  is  gathered  to  a  round 
yoke  made  of  alternate  bands  of  tuck- 
ing and  fine  Swiss  embroidery.  A 
touch  of  hand  work  always  gives  a 
distinction  that  nothing  else  will,  and 
the  yoke  might  be  embroidered  with 
a  tiny  spray  across  the  front.  Long- 
cloth  was  used  for  the  little  slip  and 
also  for  the  nightgown,  which  is  the 
simplest  of  garments  to  make.  The 
sleeves  are  cut  in  one  with  the  body 
of  the  gown  and  box-pleats  are  laid 
In  at  the  shoulders  to  be  let  out  as 
Baby  grows.  The  petticoat  is  known 
as  the  "Gertrude,"  and  buttons  at  the 
shoulders.  It  is  a  vast  Improvement 
over  the  old-style  petticoat  with  a 
waist,  as  it  slips  on  and  off  easily 
and  avoids  the  necessity  of  pins.  The 
kimono  Is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
garments  for  the  baby,  it  is  made  of 
soft,  white  flannel,  and  ties  together 
with  ribbons  under  the  arm,  so  there 
is  no  pulling  and  twisting  of  the  lit- 
tle arms  in  putting  It  on.  The  edges 
may  be  buttonholed  or  feather- 
stitched  with  white  or  colored  silk. 
The  dress  will  require  2%  yards  of 
36-Inch  material  for  the  malting.  The 
little  slip  will  take  2%  and  the  petti- 
coat, nightgown  and  kimono  will  each 
require  2  yards.  The  barra-coat  will 
need  one  yard  of  flannel  for  the  skirt, 
and  %-yard  of  cambric  or  muslin  for 
the  body.  Infants'  Set,  consisting  of 
Round    Yoke    Dress,    Slip,  Petticoat, 


known  as  the  "Gertrude,"  Barra-coat, 
Kimono  and  Nightgown. 

This  complete  set  of  patterns  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
loc  in  money  or  stamps. 

8720— A  Practical  Apron.  A  service- 
able work  apron  such  as  the  one  here 
shown,  not  only  protects  the  entire 
dress,  but  la  very  becoming  as  well. 
It  may  be  made  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  slipped  on  and  off  is  a  feature 
that  will  recommend  It  at  once  to 
the  busy  housewife.  The  bib  is  cut  cir- 
cular and  slips  on  easily  over  the  head 
requiring  no  pins  or  buttons  to  hold 
it  in  place.  A  generous  size  pocket 
is  a  useful  addition  that  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  wearer.  Such  a  gar- 
ment an  this  could  be  successfully 
made  from  linen,  gingham,  madras 
and  percale.  The  pattern  Is  cut  in  3 
sizes:  Small,  medium  and  large.  The 
medium  size  will  require  3%  yards 
of  36-lnch  material  for  the  making. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8827-8820 — Two  New  Sets  for  Miss 
Dolly.  Pattern  8827  consists  of  a 
French  Dress  with  Tarn  O'Shanter 
Hat.  Suitable  for  lawn,  batiste  or 
nainsook,  with  edging  or  lace  for 
trimmings.  The  hat  may  be  of  the 
same  material  as  the  gown.  It  will 
require  one  yard  of  36-inch  material 
for  the  dress  and  %-yard  of  27-lnch 
material  for  the  hat  for  a  20-lnch 
size.  Pattern  8829  consists  of  a  Rus- 
sian Dress,  Petticoat  and  Drawers. 
It  Is  suitable  for  cloth  or  wash  fab- 
rics. It  requires  one  yard  of  27-lnch 
material  for  the  dress  and  %-yard 
for  the  petticoat  and  drawers,  for  a 
20-inch  size.  These  patterns  are  cut 
in  4  sizes:  18,  20,  22  and  24  inches  in 
height. 

This  llustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  for  each 
in  silver  or  stamps. 

0081-0080 — A  Simple  but  Stylish 
Gown.  Composed  of  Ladles'  Waist 
Pattern  9081  cut  in  5  sizes:  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure,  and 
Ladles'  Skirt  Pattern  9080,  cut  In  5 
sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches 
Waist  measure.  The  waist  has  the 
popular  revere  trimming.  The  skirt 
has  separate  front  and  back  panels. 
The  entire  gown  will  require  7%  yards 
fo  44-lnch  material  for  the  36  Inch 
size.  Blue  chiffon  voile  with  lace  and 
embroidery   are   here  shown. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  ot  10c  for  each 
In  silver  or  stamps. 

0O42-902O — A  Smart  Coat  Suit.  Com- 
posed of  Ladles'  Norfolk  Jacket  9042 
and  Ladles'  Skirt  9020.  Reversible 
serge  In  brown  and  dark  tan  was  used 
for  this  model,  the  plaid  being  em- 
ployed for  trimming.  The  sailor  col- 
lar lends  a  Jaunty  effect  to  the  coat, 
which  promises  to  be  a  popular  model. 
The  skirt  has  the  front  and  back 
panel  lengthened  by  plaited  sections. 
The  jacket  Is  cut  in  6  sizes:  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  skirt  Is  cut  In  5  sizes:  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist  measure. 
It  requires  8%  yards  of  44-lnch  ma- 
terial for  the  36  Inch  size. 

This  Illustration  calls  for  two  sepa- 
rate patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  silver 
or  stamps. 

0088 — A  Simple  Frock  for  the  Little 
Miss.  Girls'  Dress.  Galatea,  gingham, 
cashmere,  henrletta,  serge  or  mixtures 
may  be  used  for  this  model.  The 
waist  has  deep  tucks  over  the  front, 
and  is  finished  with  a  patch  pocket. 
The  skirt  may  be  plaited  or  gathered. 
The  pattern  Is  cut  In  4  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  It  requires  3^4  yards 
of  40-lnch  material  for  the  8-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

0121 — A  Neat  Dress  for  the  Growing 
Girl.  Girl's  Dress  with  Side  Closing 
and  Trimming  Band.  Simplicity  should 
always  be  the  foundation  of  all  gar- 
ments designed  for  children's  wear, 
and  often  very  little  trimming  Is 
needed  to  make  a  frock  attractive. 
A  good  feature  of  this  model  Is  the 
side  closing.  The  waist  has  Gibson 
shoulder  tucks,  and  a  plain  bishop 
sleeve,  gathered  to  a  straight  cuff  at 
the  wrist.  The  pattern  Is  cut  In  4 
sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  It  re- 
quires 4  yards  of  40-inch  material  for 
the  14  year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  In 
silver  or  Btamps. 

itn  t — An  Attractive  Negligee.  La- 
dles' Dressing  or  House  Sack.  This 
design  shows  a  pretty  sack  that  may 
be  developed  In  albatross,  cashmere, 
Scotch  flannel,  or  other  soft  and  pretty 
materials.  Cotton  and  silk  crepe,  soft 
silk,  swiss,  dimity  and  lawn  make 
lovely  negligees.  Braiding,  lace.  Inser- 
tion or  embroidery  may  be  used  for 
trimming.  The  pattern  Is  cut  in  6 
sizes:   32,  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42  Inches 


bust  measure.  It  requires  :: '»  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  the  36  inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

0115 — A  Distinctive  and  Conservative 
Style.  Ladies'  Waist  with  Peplum  and 
Side  Closing.  One  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  season's  styles  Is  the 
added  basque  or  peplum,  so  becoming 
to  most  figures.  The  fronts  of  this 
model  are  crossed,  forming  a  side  clos- 
ing, and  finished  with  the  ever  popu- 
lar sailor  collar.  The  sleeves  show  a 
wide  turn  back  cuff.  The  pattern  Is 
cut  In  6  sizes:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  It  require* 
3%  yards  of  40-lnch  material  for  a 
38  inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  Illustration  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in 
silver  or  stamps. 


Bacon  hogs  have  long  noses  and 
breeders  say  that  long  nosed  hogs 
always  produce  better  bacon  than  do 
short  nosed  ones.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  bacon  breeds  respond  to  good  feed 
and  care  so  rapidly  that  In  a  few  gen- 
erations their  type  may  change  and 
they  cease  to  be  bacon  hogs.  The  most 
remarkable  transformation  of  this  kind 
Is  found  in  the  mule-footed  hog. 
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FOR  CHOICEST 

Alfalfa  Seed 

Write  for  prices  and  samples  to  the 
largest  users  in  California. 

MILLER  &  LUX,  Incorporated 

130S  Merrhnnta  Exchange 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Specfallfttfl    in    Finest    Seed  Grown 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 


Alfalfa 

Seed 


Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  not  weevil 
infected.  Send  for  sample.  Price 
low  for  the  best. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

110-118  Fast  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Free     Catalog    of    Everything  for 
Poultry  and  the  Garden 


Free  Book 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

C  0  U  L  S  O  N 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Blue  Front  Repository 

and  Auction  House 

Auction  Sale  Every  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  1 1  A.  M. 

The  largest  assortment  of  Horses, 
Wagons,  Buggies,  Carts  and  Har- 
ness in  the  city  suitable  for  ranch- 
era  and  farm  work.  Busses,  three 
and  four  seaters,  a  specialty.  Horses 
sold  on  commission. 

DUBOCE  AVE. 
203  to  209  VALENCIA  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


STILL.  BETTER 

The  "  Ful-Flotelng"   scat  and 
"Froe-Wheel"  control— two  am  and 
exclusive  Harley-Davldson  features- 
make  It  better  than  ever  and  superior  to 
fany  other  motorcycle.    No  inore"bump.v" 
riding— rides  roughest  roads  like  boulevards. 
No  running  alongside  or  pedal  ing  to  start — 
starts  like  an  auto,  Great.  Send  for  booklet. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 
 Milwaukee, 

369  A  St. 


Wis. 


The  following  are  interesting  sta- 
tistics on  the  efficacy  of  nitrate 
of  soda  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Used  on  peppers,  nitrate  of  soda, 
500  pounds  per  acre  produced  14,- 
G20  dozen  per  acre  while  the  non- 
nitrated  peppers  yielded  only  7439 
dozen.  Harvest  of  the  nitrated  pep- 
pers began  38  days  before  the 
other. 

Muskmelons  fertilized  with  325 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
produced  at  the  rate  of  9,680  mel- 
ons per  acre.  There  being  a  severe 
drought,  those  receiving  no  nitrate 
failed  entirely. 

A  test  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  cel- 
ery resulted  as  follows: 

Crop  receiving  675  pounds  per 
acre  was  ready  for  market  five 
days  earlier  than  that  receiving  475 
pounds,  and  the  heavier  fertilized 
tract  gave  a  net  profit  of  $939.13 
per  acre;  while  owing  to  a  most 
severe  drought  during  the  test 
the  crop  that  received  no  nitrate 
was  a  practical  failure  and  not 
worth  harvesting.  $18.67  in  nitrate 
of  soda  saved  the  fertilized  crop.  All 
the  land  received  30  bushels  slaked 
lime  and  20  tons  stable  manure  per 
acre,  worked  into  the  soil  before 
planting.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
celery  should  have  plenty  of  lime 
in  form  of  carbonate. 

The  Clarchen  Packing  Co.  of  Los 
Gatos  reports  that  a  dry  field  of 
oats  which  produced  1  1-2  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  in  1909  was  made  to 
yield  6  tons  per  acre  the  next  year 
by  applying  200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
even  on  cheap  crops  it  pays  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Keeble  of  San  Jose 
states  that  by  applying  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  on  50 
acres  of  hay  land,  the  1911  crop 
more  than  doubled  the  1910  crop. 
Tile  application  was  on  wheat,  oats 
and  barley.  The  wheat  land 
showed  best  results  but  he  was 
surprised  with  results  of  oats  and 
barley. 


The  farmers  demonstration  train 
of  seven  car  loads  of  agricultural 
exhibits  demonstrating  the  value  of 
improved  methods,  selected  seeds 
and  successful  fighting  of  plant  dis- 
ease will  be  at  Owenyo  on  Feb.  5, 
and  from  there  it  will  make  a  tour 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in 
the  southern  counties  of  the  state. 
With  the  train  is  a  corps  of  experts 
on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  farm- 
ers, fruit-growers  and  stock  raisers 
and  they  give  at  each  stopping  point 
practical,  pointed  lectures. 


Baby  chick  season  is  at  hand  and 
the  attention  of  our  readers  is 
called  to  the  announcement,  in  an- 
other column,  of  the  Arenburg 
Broder  Stove,  which  is  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  handling  of  baby 
chicks.  The  cut  shows  700  asleep 
at  night.  This  "up-to-date"  method 
and  is  being  used  by  numerous  suc- 
cessful poultrymen.  Write  him 
now  for  his  pamphlet,  describing 
in  detail  the  machine  and  how  it  is 
used. 


When  nnnnerinic  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Petaluma  is  the  recognized  cen- 
ter of  chickendom  as  regards  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  chickens.  The 
hen  has  been  the  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  thai 
city  and  many  of  its  important 
business  houses.  Prominent  among 


DEPENDABLE  WATER 


SUPPLY 


YOU  can't  depend  on  rain  for  your  water  supply.  You  need  an  engine  to  pump 
from  a  river,  lake,  stream,  or  well.  But  you  must  have  a  dependable  engine. 
Choose  an  engine  with  a  record  of  service — an  engine  that  lias  been  tried  by 
thousands  and  found  satisfactory.  Be  safe  and  sure.  Select  one  of  the  famous 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

They  are  built  for  real  service.  The  materials  are  the  best  the  markets 
afford.  The  workmanship  cannot  be  excelled.  In  reliability,  economy,  strength, 
and  durability,  no  other  engine  has  ever  equalled  the  I  H  C. 

Use  it  to  pump  water  when  and  where  you  want  it.    Then  use  it  for  grinding 
feed,  operating  the  clover  huller,  fodder  cutter,  saw,  cider  press,  etc. 
Select  one  of  these  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,  25,  and  35-horse 
power;  horizontal — 1  to  50-horse  power; 
semi-portable — 1  to8-horse  power;  portable 
— 1  to  25-horse  power;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,  and  grinding  outfits,  etc.  A 
full  line  of  traction  engines  from  12  to  45- 
horse  power.     Built  to  operate  on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

WESTER&  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena. 
Mont.:  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  for 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service 
Bureau. 


fWell  Drilling  Machinery 
^^s«        a       You  can  make  Dig-  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


of 

the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


r  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
-  gasoline"  disullaic  and  napntha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  So  cems  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  ine  work  oi  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker Y >ui can do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-f  ive  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete :  with all instructions 
nothing  is  lacking,  simply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2, 4,  6  and  S-H.. P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sues 
10  to  40-H.  P.   Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 

?rou  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
ree  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving'  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  503  Market  St., 
6an  Francisco,  Cal. 


the  latter  is  the  name  of  Coulsen. 
For  years  they  have  manufactured 
a  line  of  poultry  suplies — Coulsen's 
Chick  Food,  Coulsen's  Egg  Food, 
and  the  various  products  handled 
by  this  firm  are  known  and  used 
by   experienced   poultrymen  over 


the  entire  state.  Seven  years  of 
experience  enables  them  to  offer 
products  that  produce  satisfactory 
results.  This  fact  is  demonstrated 
by  their  continued  use  by  the  same 
people.  A  card  will  bring  their 
poultry  book  to  you. 
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IN  THIS  AGE  of  Back-to-the-land- 
ism,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the 
trend  of  tastes  in  the  line  of  work 
for  the  women  on  the  land.  And 
too,  it  is  more  than  interesting  to 
note,  the  courage  and  the  opplica- 
tion  of  these  women,  who  maybe 
never  lived  out  of  the  city  before  in 
their  lives. 


TAFT  &  PENNOYER 


This  store  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  mail  order  busi- 
ness. It  is  prepared  to  fill 
parel.  misses'  and  chil- 
all  wants  in  women's  ap- 
dren's  garments,  dry  goods 
of  all  description,  rugs, 
traveling  goods,  art  goods, 
toys,  china  cooking  uten- 
sils, shoes  for  women, 
misses  and  children.  Write 
us  freely  and  fully  for  any 
information,  samples,  etc.. 
that  you  may  desire. 


TAFT  &  PENNOYER 

BOX  475      OAKLAND,  CAL. 


USE    CHAMPION  WASHING 
TABLETS  FREE 


Send  us  3c  in  stamps  for  a  free 
lte  package.  Some  good  territory 
open  to  agents :  write  for  particulars. 


CHAMPION  MFG.  COMPANY 


1*22  :th  ST. 


OAKLAND.  CAL, 


Transplanted  from  a  city-lot, 
they  revel  in  the  immensity  of 
space  and  they  rave  over  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  Just  recently  the 
writer  heard  a  little  woman  who 
lives  on  a  beautiful  bin,  overlook- 
ing San  Francisco  bay,  with  a 
beautiful  valley  beneath  her,  re- 
mark: "I  didn't  use  to  think  any- 
thing about  how  the  country 
looked.  I  had  been  used  to  it  all 
my  life,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  think 
whether  it  was  pretty  or  not,  but 
these  last  three  years,  so  many 
strangers  have  come  in  and  they 
go  in  raptures  so,  over  the  view, 
that  I  have  begun  to  look  at  it,  and 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it  is 
pretty."  The  woman  was  just  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  to  the  beauty 
around  her. 

How  well  does  the  song  say, 
"There's  much  that  gives  pleasure 
in  aU  that's  around,  There's  many  a 
treasure,  where  least  it  is  found.'* 
There  is  something  uplifting  in 
the  beauty  of  a  sunset;  it  is  a  pic- 
ture that  is  literally  owned  by 
everyone  who  cares  to  possess  it. 

And  the  same  is  true,  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  it  is  free,  yet  how 
many  places  one  can  go  in  to  the 
house,  and  be  literally  stifled,  be- 
cause the  doors  and  windows  are 
always  shut.  The  writer  knows  of 
one  such  home,  and  the  inmates  are 
so  given  to  worry,  that  they  make 
their  every  day  one  long-drawn-out 
siege  of  misery. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  live  in 
the  country  where  there  is  all  out- 
doors to  look  upon,  and  where  the 
air  is  good  and  pure  and  fresh,  and 
the  woman  who  does  not  appre- 
ciate it,  win  never  miss  the  water 
tiU  the  weU  runs  dry.  Individ- 
ually, the  writer  loves  an  outdoor 
life.  I  love  the  flowers;  I  love  to 
grow  them,  I  love  to  have  them 
around  my  garden  fences,  with  tur- 
nips and  rape  and  kale,  beans,  peas 
and  corn  in  the  middle,  so  that  the 
cultivation  that  tends  the  garden, 
tends  the  flowers  also.  In  the 
spring,  I  love  the  roses  best,  when 
the  fall  comes,  with  an  the  glory 
of  the  chrysanthemum  blooms,  then 
I  think  that  a  chrysanthemum  is  the 
prettiest  thing  on  earth.  These 
same  chrysanthemums  are  so  easy 
to  grow,  by  the  way,  that  any  one 
that  is  fond  of  flowers  at  all  should 
revel  in  chrysanthemums.  Get  a 
slip  in  the  late  winter,  and  just 
stick  it  in  the  ground;  water  it  as 
is  convenient,  hoe  it  once  in 
awhile,  and  then  in  the  fall,  their 
beauty  is  something  ravishing. 

And  it  is  something  wonderful 
what  can  be  done  in  beautifying 
a  place  in  one  year,  in  this  glorious 
climate,  where  there  are  "thirteen 
growing  months  in  the  year."  In 


my  early  experience,  I  lived  one 
time  at  San  Jose,  and  had  house 
plants  of  fuchsias,  helietropes,  lady 
Washingtons  and  such  dainty,  deli- 
cate things.  I  remember  one  time 
a  girl  friend  who  had  lately  come 
from  Wisconsin  said  to  me: 
"Where  I  used  to  Bve,  we  have  to 
take  our  plants  in  the  house  to 
keep  them  from  freezing,  and  even 
make  a  fire  for  them;  and  even 
then  they  freeze."  I  could  not  con- 
ceive of  anything  so  frigid  as  that. 
But  later  I  went  to  Colorado,  and 
the  very  first  winter  (I  got  there 
in  June  but  by  winter  I  had  quite 
a  collection  of  plants)  I  found  out 
to  my  sorrow,  what  cold  meant. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  have  I  had 
a  fine  collection  of  plants  frozen 
tiU  I  almost  gave  up  in  despair.  Now 
that  I  have  been  back  in  California 
for  two  years,  I  can  realize  more 
and  more  why  it  was  that  I  was 
always  so  desperately  homesick; 
and  bow  I  used  to  wish  when  the 
first  storm  came  in  the  fall  and 
kiUed  things,  that  I  were  a  bear, 
that  I  might  go  into  a  hollow  tree 
and  stay  stiU  spring.  And  the  sun- 
shine that  shone  so  bright,  even 
when  the  killing  frost  was  on  the 
pumpkin,  seemed  to  me,  the  es- 
sence of  treachery,  and  I  loved  it 
not. 

Just  today,  I  was  putting  out 
some  strawberry  plants;  I  had 
spaded  the  ground  myself,  after 
having  top-dressed  it  with  poultry 
manure  and  I  had  run  the  fork  in 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  so  that  the 
ground  was  rich  and  mellow.  As  I 
worked  on  into  the  twilight.  I 
could  not  refrain  from  thanksgiv- 
ing, that  I  can  now  live  in  a  coun- 
try, where  instead  of  frost  and 
snow,  I  can  plant  strawberries  in 
December.  And  the  best  of  it  too 
is.  that  they  will  bear  a  crop  next 
spring. 

The  woman  who  does  not  raise 
her  own  strawberries,  is  losing  a 
lot  of  pleasure,  for  they  grow  so 
rapidly  and  so  luxuriantly,  as  if 
they  thought  to  be  allowed  to  Uve 
were  a  grand  privilege,  and  it  is 
rare  sport  to  watch  them.  To  do 
their  best,  they  should  be  planted 
16  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows  should  be  30  inches  apart. 
By  this  manner  of  planting,  they 
can  be  hoed  between  the  plants  and 
it  is  easier  to  keep  off  the  runners, 
which  must  be  kept  off  with  relig- 
ious care,  if  a  person  would  have 
big  berries,  and  a  lot  of  them. 

Xo  woman  can  get  all  there  is  in 
life  on  the  farm,  unless  she  has  a 
part  and  parcel  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  farm.  If  she  be  strong,  she 
can  take  the  entire  charge  of  the 
garden:  if  she  be  not  strong,  then 
she  should  at  least  take  the  planning 


of  it.  and  let  it  be  done  under  her 
pervision.  There  is  a  joy  unlim- 
ited in  seeing  the  tiny  seeds  burst 
into  life,  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
watching  the  tiny  seed-leaf  grow 
and  there  is  no  less  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  gather  crisp,  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  table.  And  the 
culture  of  small  fruit  is  none  the 


WORK  SHOES 
THAT  STAND 
THE  WEAR 

Mayer  Hooorbilt  Work  Shoes 
outwear  other  shoes  because 
they  are  made  from  specially 
selected,  tough  and  seasoned 
stock— choicest  uppers— heavy 
soles — solid  counters — double 
leather  toes  and  double  rows  of 


to  last — they 
are  "built 
on  bouor' 
and  M 
solid 
through 
and 


H0N0RLMLT 
WORK  5HOE5 


Made  for  hard  wi 
heavy  or  clumsy  looking,  r  oc 
strength,  wearing  quality  and 
comfort,  demand  MAYER  HON- 
ORB1LT  WORK.  SHOES — you  win 
get  the  most  for  your  money. 

WARJONG— Loci  for  lie  Mayer 
Ml  Mark  on  the  sole— if  jomr 
teller  -  .    supply  you,  write  to  as. 

Tl>  make  Mayer  Homorbilt  Shoes 
for  men.  women  and  children,  in- 
cluding "Leading  Lady"  mnd 
"Special  Merit"  brand*:  mho 
Mayer  "Yerma  Cushion  >^TT>Nr 
and  "Martha  Washing  AV^^fcJ 
ion  Comfort  Short.''  *      '  '  xr 
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Some  Good  Prune  Receipts 


THERE  ARE  FEW  dried  fruits 
more  wholesome,  or  more  de- 
licious, than  the  prune.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  prune  can  be  abused  in  being 
prepared  for  the  table.  The  prune 
is  a  delicate  fruit  and  care  must  be 
taken  with  it.  Be  as  particular  in 
selecting  prunes  as  in  choosing 
any  fresh  fruit.  They  should  be 
large  and  solid  and  have  the  sur- 
face unbroken.  Pull  one  and  flat- 
ten out,  and  if  this  leaves  the  skin 
unbroken  and  shiny  you  may  feel 
safe  that  you  have  the  proper 
article. 

Stewed  Prunes — Wash  the  prunes 
thoroughly  in  several  waters,  and 
allow  them  to  soak  overnight,  if 
possible,  in  enough  water  to  cover. 
In  the  morning  drain  and  place  the 
water  they  have  soaked  in  to  heat. 
To  two  pounds  of  the  fruit  add  one 
pint  of  water;  simmer  gently  until 
tender.  When  putting  in  the  sugar 
a  rich  flavor  can  be  added  by  slic- 
ing a  lemon  and  grating  the  rind 
into  the  prunes.     Let  them  stew 

less  interesting.  The  writer  saw 
one  Loganberry  bush  this  summer, 
that  covered  half  one  side  of  a  big 
house,  and  furnished  berries  by  the 
gallon.  It  often  happens  that  city- 
lot  dwellers  get  more  of  such  things 
than  do  the  people  on  the  farm, 
because  they  have  water  to  irrigate 
with,  and  they  can  make  one  bush 
do  what  a  half  a  dozen  will  with- 
out water.  Happy  the  woman  who 
has  a  good  well  at  her  command. 

Sometime  since,  I  happened  to 
have  a  copy  of  an  Eastern  maga- 
zine in  which  the  bulk  of  the  issue 
was  given  over  to  the  culture  of  the 
rose.  One  of  the  things  that  was 
said  about  roses,  was  that  they 
were  beautiful  in  their  blooming, 
but  that  the  blooming  period  was 
so  very  short  and  it  advised  plant- 
ing other  things  in  front  of  the 
rose  bushes,  so  that  there  could  be 
a  continuous  display.  The  writer 
has  found  it  quite  satisfactory  to 
plant  chrysanthemums  among  the 
rose  bushes.  The  roses  hold  the 
chrysanthemums  up,and  the  display 
is  almost  continuous,  for  roses  will 
often  bloom  late  into  the  summer, 
when  they  can  have  a  little  water. 
If  anything  could  console  a  flower 
lover  for  the  absence  of  roses,  it  is 
the  autumnal  glory  of  the  chrysan- 
themums, which  come  in  such  al- 
most endless  varieties,  shapes,  and 
colors.  It  pays  in  growing  them  to 
take  the  trouble  to  dis-bud  all  but 
one  on  each  stem,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  are  large.  A  fence 
makes  a  fine  background  for  a 
fiower  display  and  it  is  something 
wonderful  how  much  more  show  a 
given  amount  of  plants  will  make, 
when  they  are  arranged  along 
fences  rather  than  massed  in  front 
all  in  one  little  space.  Fences  that 
arc  outlined  with  geraniums,  take 
on  a  look  of  beauty  that  is  impos- 
ing, and  it  is  a  constant  joy  to  the 
passerby  when  a  place  is  so  ar- 
ranged. 

The  man  or  woman  who  beauti- 
fies the  landscape  is  a  public  bene- 
factor, and  even  the  children  as 
they  go  by  the  road  can  be  heard 
to  voice  their  praise.  Beauty  makes 
the  air  wholesome  to  breathe. 


until  there  remains  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  fruit  and  make 
a  rich  juice.  Never  add  the  sugar 
till  nearly  done,  as  it  tends  to 
toughen  the  skin. 

Prune  Sauce — Wash,  soak  and 
boil  the  prunes  in  he  usual  man- 
ner. When  tender,  take  out  the 
stones  as  neatly  as  possible,  crack 
them  and  extract  the  kernels. 
Throw  these  into  boiling  water  for 
a  minute  and  rub  off  the  outer 
skin.  Dip  in  cold  water  to  pre- 
serve their  color  and  add  to  the 
fruit.   Sweeten  the  sauce  to  taste. 

Prune  Pudding — Take  one  dozen 
large  prunes,  and  add  enough  wa- 
ter to  half  cover  them.  Sweeten 
with  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  su- 
gar. Stew  until  tender,  then  set 
aside  to  cool.  When  cool,  seed  and 
chop  the  prunes  fine,  crack  the 
pits  and  grind  kernels  to  a  paste. 
This  added  to  the  prunes  will  give 
them  the  flavor  of  figs.  Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  until  stiff, 
and  stir  lightly  into  the  chopped 
prunes.  Bake  in  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  with  plain  or 
whipped  cream.  This  pudding 
may  be  made  from  stewed  prunes 
that  you  have  on  hand. 

Prune  Jelly — Prune  jelly  is  an 
economical  as  well  as  a  toothsome 
dessert.  Stew  two  pounds  of  prunes 
an  mash  them  through  a  fruit 
colander.  Cover  one  box  of  gela- 
tin with  cold  water,  and  when 
thoroughly  soaked  add  one  and  a 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  and  pour 
over  this  mixture  the  juice  from 
the  stewed  prunes.  Pour  into  molds 
and  serve  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream. 

Apricots  and  Prunes — Soak  one- 
half  pound  each  of  prunes  and  ap- 
ricots in  cold  water  overnight.  In 
the  morning  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  simmer  gently  three  or 
four  hours.  About  half  an  hour 
before  taking  up  add  five  heaping 
tablespoonsfuls  of  sugar.  This  will 
be  jellied  when  cold. 

Prune  Whip  Cake-Make  a  sponge 
cake  of  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-  powder  and 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  salt.  Bake 
in  two  round  pans.  For  the  filling, 
chop  fine  one  cupful  of  stewed 
prunes.  Beat  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  the  prunes. 
Spread  half  of  this  on  one  layer 
of  cake,  put  on  the  second  layer 
and  the  remainder  of  the  prunes 
and  whipped  cream  on  top. 

Stuffed  Prunes — Take  one  pound 
of  fine  large  prunes,  wash  carefully 
and  soak  overnight.  Make  an  open- 
ing on  one  side  of  each  prune, 
remove  the  stone  and  press  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  finely  chopped  Eng- 
lish walnuts  and  almonds. 
There's    some    cuss    who's  alius 


knockin' — 

Is  it  you 
livery  scheme  of  life  he's  blockin'- 

Is  it  you? 
Someone's  alius,  alius  mopin' 
An'  in  darkened  ways  a-gropin', 
'Sted  hangin'  on  an'  hopin' — 

Is  it  you? 


Arenberg  Patent  Brooder  Stove 

The  picture  is  from  an  actual  photograph  of  the  original  Arenberg 
Pat.  Brooder  Stove  In  use.  It  is  made  of  good  material,  is  safe  and  reli- 
able and  has  stood  the  test  since  1909,  with  but  few  changes  for  the  bet- 
ter. It  was  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  cash  prize  at  the  State  Fair  for 
demonstrated  merit.  It  has  proven  its  value  in  the  hands  of  hundreds 
of  pleased  users,  to  the  extent  that  others  are  imitating  its  essential 
points  and  using  unfair  business  methods  to  force  the  sale  of  questlon- 
tionable  devices.  This  chick  scene  using  a  deflector  is  part  of  my  orig- 
inal advertising  line  and  is  an  unfair  imitation  in  others.  Anyone  wish- 
ing Radiators  or  Drums  on  Stoves,  I  will  make  them  at  same  price  as 
my  original  Stove,  but  I  do  not  guarantee  them  to  be  as  safe.  I  do  not 
change  my  design  with  every  change  of  the  moon,  but  give  my  patrons 
full  value  for  their  money. 


H.  R  ARENBERG 


201  E,  Washington  Street 


Petaluma,  Calif. 


8  Distinctive  LAND  Bargains  8 

PEAT  (Whole  Island)    340  acres  $100.00  5  year  TERMS 

PEAT  (Whole  Island)    8000  acres              10  year  TERMS 

PEAT  (First  Bottom)    960  acres  75.00  6  year  TERMS 

RANCH   1710  acres  12.50  3  year  TERMS 

PEAT    1280  acres  95.00  7  year  TERMS 

SANDY  LOAM    2480  acres  40.00  6  year  TERMS 

1ST  BOTTOM    5600  acres  35.00  7  year  TERMS 

SANDY  LOAM   303  acres  60.00  4  year  TERMS 

All  the  above  are  driven  bargains  for  the  benefit  of  purchaser- 
worth  while  to  investigate.  Over  One  million  Dollars'  worth  of  land 
sold  through  this  office  very  recently. 

Call,  phone  or  write  at  once. 

GUSTAV  DE  BRETTEVILLE 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


r-Detroit  Irrigation  Plants i 

I  are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  aBked  for 
I  inferior  plants.  No  more  irrigation  troubles!  Wo  have  wolveil  the  problem  in 
I  a  way  that  is  at  once  the  most  sat lsfactory  and  economical.  No  matter  bow  difficult 
voar  installation  may  be,  we  can  fit  yoa  out  with  a  better  outfit  at  a  lower 
1  price  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.  You  MUST  have  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
strong,  simple  and  economical  engine,  and  there  is  none  other  so 

'  AMAZING  DETROIT  Kerosene  Engine 


in  combination  with  just  exactly  the  right  pump 
adjusted  and  arranged  in  juBt  exactly  the  right 
manner  for  your  particular  work.  If  you  want 
advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  get  the  best  results 
with  the  least  investment  and  cost  of  operation, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  and  complete  details, 
HddreSBing  your  letter  to  our  Irrigation  Specialist,  jg 
Detroit  Eminc  Worli,  P.  0.  Box  502,  Detroit,  Mich. 


To  Secure  Our  Free  Price=Saver  Catalogue  Cut 
This  Out  and  Mail  in  Envelope 

JAMES  A.  BROWN, 

Mgr.  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co., 

1661  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

Please  mail  me  your  free  wholesale  catalogue  of  furniture,  house- 
hold supplies,  buggies,  fence,  implements,  paints  and  general  farm 
supplies  such  as  pumps,  windmills,  gasoline  engines,  cream  separa- 
tors, etc. 


Name 
Dept.  2. 


Town 
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The  Linen  Closet 


By  Virginia  Kirtley 


THESE  RAINY  DAYS  are  ideal 
for  the  planning  and  replenish- 
ing of  the  household  linen  supply. 
The  shops  are  offering  especially 
attractive  bargains  in  "white  goods" 
and  Orchard  and  Farm  is  pleased 
to  know  that  our  California  Girls 
are  taking  the  same  pride  and  in- 
terest in  the  preparation  of  dainty 
linens  for  their  "Treasure  Chests" 
that  made  their  grandmothers 
famous.  Social  afternoons  spent 
in  hemming  or  embroidering  hand- 
some tablecloths  and  napkins,  are 
quite  the  fad. 

All  the  engaged  girls  have  a 
"treasure  chest,"  but  as  every  sweet 
young  thing  hopes  to  get  into  this 
popular  class,  a  lot  of  the  unat- 
tached belles  are  starting  chests, 
doubtless  to  be  fully  perpared  at 
the  right  time.  Some  of  the  chests 
are  even  made  by  the  girls,  who 
take  regular  courses  in  woodcarv- 
ing  before  they  make  their  chests. 
Most  of  the  belles  of  that  house- 
wifely set  have  had  chests,  filling 
them  with  linen  after  the  indus- 
trious example  set  by  the  German 
Empress,  who  assists  all  the  girls 
of  the  royal  household  in  making 
up  their  wedding  chests. 

Our  grandmothers,  being  thrifty 
and  more  domestic,  perhaps,  had 
chests  full  of  linen,  an  abundance 
for  any  and  every  occasion  that 
could  possibly  arise.  We  of  the 
present  generation,  however,  are 
apt  to  buy  only  what  we  need,  as 
we  need  it;  never  before,  never 
after,  but  only  as  absolute  neces- 
sity demands. 

A  friend,  shopping  with  me,  re- 
cently, made  several  of  these  hasty 
and  enforced  purchases. 

"My  brother  and  his  wife,"  said 


jpsT  "Dead  or  alive?' 

■I  Which  has  greater 
Sj§  strength  and  resisting 

-  power — a  dead  tree  or  J 
|  a  live  one? 

j§|  Every  man  who  an-  j 
g|  swers  that  question  right  § 
1  knows  why  Genasco  § 
stays  waterproof.  The  j 
£  natural  oils  of  Trinidad  j 
25  Lake  asphalt  give  jjjj 
j||  Genasco  its  lasting  life,  jjjj 

■  y.-^  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev- 
rff=  eral  weights.  Genasco  comes  in  rolls 
j^gj  ready  to  lay— no  experience  needed. 

-  -=  Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
=Hi  us  for  the  illustrated  Good  Roof  Guide 

Book  and  samples— free. 

Ask  for  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  pack. 
§=S  ed  in  the  roll  of  smooth  surface  roof- 
Wj£  ing.  It  makes  the  seams  water-tight 
zff  without  cement,  and  prevents  nail 
.  >H  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

==      I-argest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 

■  "      manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  la  the  world 

|ji  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco    Chicago/^  -w/ 


she,  "are  coming  to  us  for  a  visit, 
and  I  simply  must  buy  some  new 
linen.  I  am  almost  literally  out 
of  everything,  whole, — sheets,  pil- 
low-cases, towels,  and  even  table 
linen, — and  I  have  been  putting  off 
buying  from  month  to  month,  hop- 
ing for  a  convenient  time.  Of 
course,  I  have  enough  to  get  along 
with  (such  as  it  is),  when  we  are 
alone;  but  with  guests,  one  needs 
so  many  changes.  I  will  never 
have  this  happen  again!"  And  in- 
dignant deciscion  was  written  in 
every  line  of  her  face. 

How  many  of  us  can  smile  in 
sympathy?  "A  fellow-feeling  makes 
one  wondrous  kind!" 

Does  there  ever  seem  to  be  an  op- 
portune time  for  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  such  inconspicuous 
necessities  as  household  linens? 
Well,  why  not  plan  for  a  right 
time, — the  most  generally  comfort- 
able time  for  the  average  house- 
wife,— and  see  whether  the  result 
will  not  more  than  satisfy  and  jus- 
tify the  effort. 

In  April  and  May,  we  are  plan- 
ning for  our  spring  and  summer 
wardrobe;  in  June  and  July,  we 
are  saving  for  the  month's  vaca- 
tion in  August;  in  September,  we 
■are  recouping  August's  over-expen- 
ditures,— heavier  than  we  antici- 
pated; in  October  and  November, 
we  are  buying  a  fall  and  winter 
outfit;  in  December,  we  are  stretch- 
ing every  dollar  to  its  utmost  limit, 
for  Christmas  comes  but  once  a 
year;  while  in  January,  we  are 
wondering  how  we  happened  to 
spend  so  much  more  in  December 
than  we  had  planned  to  do,  and 
so  January  must  make  up  for  the 
over-expenditures  of  the  holiday 
season. 

But  what  of  February  and 
March?  Not  guilty!  Not  needed 
yet  for  the  spring  outlay  for  cloth- 
ing, since  most  of  us  are  not  quite 
decided  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
correct  spring  styles;  and  besides, 
April  and  May  are  quite  sufficient 
unto  that  necessity. 

February  and  March  are  actually 
free!  Then  let  us  apropriate  them 
for  the  purchase  of  our  ever- 
needed  linens;  and  possibly  some 
white  underwear  might  be  in- 
cluded, if  we  are  quite  circumspect 
in  our  outlay. 

Could  a  time  be  more  appropri- 
ate? February  and  March  are 
months  in  the  shops  all  over  the 
country  when  trade  is  dull  and 
prices  are  "cut,"  and  one  can  leis- 
urely hunt  "bargains"  and  find 
them,  too. 

What  ought  one  to  buy?  Granted 
a  fair  supply  to  start  with, — and 
most  veiling  housewives  are  well 
equipped,  between  mother  and  lin- 
en showers; — granted  a  supply  of 
the  various  necessary  linens,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  one  will  need 
to  add  each  year,  not  only  to  keep 
even,  but  to  "get  ahead  of  the 
game." 

Of  course  the  supply  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  house- 
hold. For  a  family  of  two  or  three, 
and  possibly  four, — I  am  judging 
from  experience  and  not  "guess- 
ing,"— a  new  dinner-cloth,  a  small 
breakfast  cloth,  and  one-half  dozen 


napkins  for  each  cloth;  a  pair  of 
sheets  and  two  pairs  of  pillow- 
cases; one-half  dozen  hand  towels, 
and  two  pairs  of  bath  towels;  and 
one  dozen  of  assorted  roller,  dish 
and  glass  towels — this  quantity  will 
be  generous  addition  each  year  and 
will  not  be  a  great  drain  on  the 
household  purse. 

I  prefer  the  sheeting  sold  by  the 
yard  to  the  ready-made  sheets. 
The  home-made  ones  wear  better 
and  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  hem  them.  For  an  old-fash- 
ioned wooden  bed  or  a  large  iron 
bed  always  allow  two  and  three- 
quarter  yards  to  a  sheet;  the  nine- 
quarter  is  preferable  to  the  ten- 
quarter,  as  the  latter  leaves  too 
much  margin  to  be  tucked  in  at 
the  sides. 

Linen  sheets  are  a  tradition  in 
the  homes  of  the  fairly  well-to-do. 
The  muslin  ones  are  warmer  and 
less  expensive.  But  if  linen  for 
this  purpose  is  one  of  the  luxuries 
you  crave,  you  can  obtain  it  at  61 
per  yard,  or  about  §2.75  per  sheet. 
If  you  choose  to  embroider  your 
linen  sheet,  remember  that  just  one 
out  of  the  pair  is  embroidered,  the 
top  one.  A  wreath  design,  surround- 
ing a  two-inch  initial,  makes  a 
handsome  sheet.  The  design  should 
be  transferred  in  the  center  of  the 
sheet,  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
wide  hem  that  finishes  the  sheet  at 
the  head.  If  you  are  embroidering 
a  linen  sheet  as  a  gift,  I  know  you 
will  rejoice  at  the  present  fad  of 
giving  just  one  sheet,  and  not  a 
pair,  as  was  the  custom  a  while 
back.  Even  if  you  are  not  going 
to  indudge  in  linen  sheets,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  buy  the  sheeting  now 
for  coat  suits  and  white  wash 
shirts.  It  is  two  and  a  half  yards 
wide  and  cuts  to  such  good  advan- 
tage that  it  is  regarded  as  a  better 
investment  than  ordinary  linen 
suiting.  Linen  sheeting  is  desirable 
because  of  its  width,  for  large  em- 
broidered lunch  cloths  and  em- 
broidered table  cloths. 

What  a  temptation  to  the  house- 
wife the  lovely  Scotch  and  Irish 
table  linens  are,  no  mere  man  can 
even  estimate.  The  Scotch  dam- 
asks are  as  durable  as  well  as  at- 
tractive. Be  sure  to  get  a  dainty- 
dotted,  checked  or  striped  design, 
rather  than  one  of  the  large, 
crowed-flowered  patterns.  A  good 
quality  of  damask  sells  at  about  $1 
per  yard,  and  the  napkins  which 
match  that  quality  of  cloth  usually 
sell  at  83.25  per  dozen.  The  mill- 
ends  of  table  linen,  two  yards  by 
two  yards,  two  yards  by  two  yards 
and  a  half  and  two  yards  bv  three 
yards  sell  for  $1.40,  $1.75  and  $2.10 
respectively.  So  you  see  there  is 
quite  a  saving  in  buying  these  cut 
lengths. 

The  hem  for  the  cloth  and  the 
napkins  should  be  narrowly  folded 
and  whipped  in.  When  straighten- 
ing the  cloth  for  hem  save  the  rav- 
elings  to  darn  the  cloth  with.  If 
you  embroider  your  napkins  put 
a  small  initial  in  one  corner.  If 
you  wish  to  indulge  in  the-fad  of 
the  moment,  enclose  this  initial  in 
a  simple  heavily-padded  wreath. 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  and  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  a  well- 
filled  linen  chest.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  else  that  attests  as  unmis- 
takably the  taste  and  refinement  of 
its  owner  as  do  snowy  tablecloths 
and  fresh  sheets. 


Keep  the  Ditches  Clean 

The  time  is  approaching,  when 
the  water  is  turned  on  again  into 
the  canals  and  ditches  of  the  irri- 
gated lands,  and  therefore  a  good 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  about 
some  common  difficulties. 

As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to 
flow,  the  aquatic  vegetation  starts 
growing,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
later  these  weeds  and  water  plants 
become  so  dense,  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  flow  of  water. 
At  many  places  they  check  up 
the  entire  section  of  the  canals 
and  reduce  their  effective  capac- 
ity to  less  than  50  per  cent,  leav- 
ing hardly  any  current  at  all.  Sev- 
eral methods  and  implements  have 
been  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  pest, 
proving,  however,  mostly  insuffi- 
cient or  impracticable.  The  em- 
ployment of  scythes  or  rakes  will 
serve,  perhaps,  for  the  small  ditch- 
es, but  here  such  work  must  be 
done  on  a  larger  scale,  where  many 
miles  of  canals  must  be  cleared, 
it  is  out  of  question  requiring  too 
much  time  and  labor.  In  this  in- 
stance the  dragging  of  heavy  chains 
along  the  bottom  by  a  team  seemed 
to  be  the  most  effective  so  far. 
Now  this  agnin  may  do  for  float- 
ing plants,  not  rooting  to  the  bot- 
tom, but  then  these  are  found  only 
on  the  fewest  places,  besides,  not 
many  banks  being  passable  for  a 
team,  without  injuring  the  former. 
Another  device  which  is  sold  the 
last  few  years,  some  kind  of  a  flex- 
ible steel-band  saw,  seems  to  be  the 
best  adapted,  today,  for  all  clear- 
ing purposes  of  this  kind,  except 
perhaps  the  very  small  ditches, 
only  a  few  feet  wide  and  less.  This 
implement  is  operated  by  two  per- 
sons, one  on  each  bank,  and  as 
there  is  nearly  no  limit  to  the 
length  of  this  saw,  the  largest  ca- 
nals, or  ponds  and  reservoirs  can 
be  cleared  across  their  whole 
width.  It  easily  bends  and, 
therefore,  works  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  cutting  close  to 
the  roots,  causing  a  second  growth 
not  to  appear  too  quickly.  Al- 
though the  operation  is  simple  and 
the  progress  of  the  work  fast 
enough — 700  feet  have  been  cleared 
per  hour  in  a  canal  80  feet  wide — 
we  still  should  suggest  to  use  a 
little  judgment  of  one's  own  to  se- 
cure the  best  results  with  this  meth- 
od. For  every  tool  requires  some 
experienece  in  handling,  to  get  the 
highest  effect.  Everyone,  for  in- 
stance, can  use  a  spade,  yet  a  man 
who  never  touched  one  before  will 
do  only  half  as  much  work,  as 
another  one  who  is  accustomed 
lo  it.  We  hope,  however,  that  these 
lines  will  do  their  part  in  helping 
some  of  our  readers  to  find  out 
what  could  be  done  in  such  a  case. 


All  the  world  is  more  or  less 
selfish  because  every  man  thinks 
that  every  other  man  will  look  after 
his  own  business  as  ardently  as  he 
does  his  own. 


Say,  when  one  cleans  up  and  puts 
one  part  of  the  farm  on  a  business 
basis  how  the  rest  of  it  clamors 
for  attention.  One  reform  begets 
another  until  the  whole  farm  is 
reformed. 


Hardwood  ashes  furnish  consid- 
erable lime  and  potash  and  are  good 
for  many  garden  soils.  Save  the 
ashes  and  apply  to  the  soil. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  PEONY-GIRL  AND  THE  BUMPKIK 

THERE'S  just  no  doubt  about  it, 
if  Tom  Mayberry  weren't  my 
own  son  and  I  had  occasion  to 
know  better  I'd  think  he  had  teeth 
in  his  heels,  from  the  looks  of  his 
socks.  Every  week  Cindy  darns 
them  a  spell  and  then  I  take  a  hand 
at  it.  Just  look,  Elinory,  did  you 
ever  see  a  worser  hole  than  this?" 
As  Mother  Mayberry  spoke  she 
held  up  for  Miss  Wingate's  in- 
terested inspection  a  line,  dark 
blue  sock.  They  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
the  singer  lady  was  again  at  work 
on  a  bit  of  wardrobe  for  the  doll 
daughter  of  her  friend  Eliza. 

"How  docs  he  manage  such — - 
such  awful  ones?"  asked  Miss  Win- 
gate  with  a  laugh. 

"That  you  can't  ncvc.r  prove  by 
me,"  answered  his  mother  as  she 
slipped  a  small  gourd  into  the  top 
of  the  sock  and  drew  a  thread 
through  her  needle.  "Sometimes 
I  wish  the  time  when  I  could  turn 
him  barefooted  from  May  to  No- 
vember had  never  gone  by.  But 
a-wishing  they  children  back  in 
years  is  a  habit  most  mothers  have 
got  in  common,  I  reckon.  When 
he's  away  from  me  I  dream  him 
often  at  all  ages,  but  it's  mostly 
from  six  to  eleven  I  seem  to  want 
him.  When  he  were  six,  with  Doc- 
tor Mayberry  gone,  I  took  to  steady- 
ing myself  by  Tom  and  at  eleven  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  him  up." 

"Give  him  up?"  asked  Miss  Win- 
gate  as  she  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  work.  "I  don't  think  you  seem 
to  have  given  him  up  to  any  serious 
extent."  And  she  smiled  as  she 
turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  office  wing,  from  which  came 
a  low  whistled  tunc,  jerkily  and 
absorbed  ly  rendered. 

"Oh,  he  don't  belong  to  me  no 
more,"  answered  his  mother  in  a 
placid  tone  of  voice  as  she  rocked 
to  and  fro  with  her  work.  "I 
fought  out  all  that  fight  when  I 
took  my  resolve.  I  just  figured 
something  like  this,  Pa  Lovell  had 
been  a-doctoring  on  Harpeth  Hills 
for  a  lifetime  and  Doctor  Mayberry 
had  gave  all  his  young-man  life  to 
answering  the  call,  a-carrying  the 
grace  of  God  as  his  main  remedy, 
so  now  I  felt  like  the  time  had 
come  for  a  Lovell  and  a  Mayberry 
to  go  out  and  be  something  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  Tom  were 
the  one  to  carry  the  flag.  I  seen 
that  the  call  were  on  him  since  he 
helped  me  through  a  spell  of  May 
pips  with  over  two  hundred  little 
chickens  before  he  were  live  years 
old,  and  he  cut  a  knot  out  of  the 
deacon's  roan  horse  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  book  when  he  weren't 
but  eleven,  as  saved  its  life.  That 
kinder  settled  it  with  me  and  the 
deacon  both,  though  we  talked  it 
back  and  forth  for  two  more  years. 
Then  deacon  took  to  teaching  of 
him  regular  and  I  set  in  to  save 
all  I  could  from  the  thin  peeling 
of  polatoes  to  worser  darnings 
and  patches  than  this.  Would  you 
think  they  could  be  any  worser?" 
And  she  smiled  up  over  her  glasses 
at  the  girl  opposite  her. 

"Tell  mc  about  it,"  demanded 


the  singer  lady  interestedly. 
'Where  did  you  send  him  to  school 
first?" 

"Right  down  here  to  the  city. 
You  see  Doctor  Mayberry  left  me 
this  home,  fifty  acres  and  a  small 
life  insurance,  so  they  was  a  little 
something  to  inch  and  pinch  on. 
You  can't  save  by  trying  to  peel 
nothing,  but  the  smallest  potatoes 
have  got  a  skin,  and  I  peeled  close 
them  days.  Tom  did  his  part  too 
and  he  run  the  plow  deep  and 
straight  when  he  wasn't  much 
taller  than  the  handles.  I  had 
done  talked  it  over  with  him  and 
asked  him  would  he,  and  he  looked 
right  in  my  eyes  in  his  dependable 
way  and  said  yes  he  would.  That 
finished  it  and  he  wasn't  but 
eleven;  but  I  don't  want  to  brag 
on  him  to  you.  If  you  listen  to 
mothers'  talk  the  world  are  full 
of  heroes  and  nonc-suches."  Again 
Miss  Wingate  received  the  smile 
from  over  Mother  Mayberry's 
glasses  and  this  time  it  was  tinged 
with  a  whimsical  pride. 

"Please,  Mrs.  Mayberry,  tell  me 
about  it;  you  know  I  want  to 
hear,"  begged  the  girl,  and  she 
moved  her  chair  nearer  to  moth- 
er's and  picked  up  the  mate  of  the 
blue  sock  off  her  knee.  "How  old 
was  he  when  he  went  to  college?" 

"Just  sixteen,  big  and  hearty  and 
with  enough  in  his  head  to  get 
through  the  examinations.  I  packed 
him  up,  and  him  and  the  deacon 
started  down  Providence  Road  at 
sun-up  in  the  deacon's  old  buggy. 
He  looked  both  man  and  baby  to 
me  as  he  turned  around  to  smile 
back;  but  I  stood  it  out  at  the  gate 
until  they  turned  the  bend,  then 
I  come  on  back  to  the  house  quick 
like  some  kind  of  hurted  animal. 
But,  dearie  me,  I  never  got  a  single 
tear  shed,  for  there  were  Mis'  Pea- 
vey  with  Buck  in  her  arms,  shak- 
ing him  upside  down  to  get  out  a 
brass  button  he  hadn't  swallowed. 
By  the  time  we  poured  him  full  of 
hot  mustard  water  and  the  button 
fell  outen  his  little  apron  pocket, 
I  had  done  got  my  grip  on  myself." 

"I  just  can't  stand  it  that  you 
had  to  let  him  go,"  Miss  Wingate 
both  laughed  and  sobbed. 

"Yes,  but  I  ain't  told  you  about 
the  commencement,  honey-bird. 
There's  that  tear  I  didn't  get  to 
drop  a-splashen  outen  your  eyes  on 
the  doll's  hat!  That  day  was  the 
most  grandest  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  anybody's  mother,  any- 
where in  this  world.  I  didn't 
think  I  could  go  to  see  him  get 
the  diplomy,  for  with  all  his  sav- 
ing ways  and  working  hard  in  the 
summer,  it  had  been  a  pull  to 
make  buckle  and  tongue  meet  and 
there  just  wasn't  nothing  left  for 
me  to  buy  no  stylish  clothes  to 
wear.  I  set  here  a-worrying  over 
it,  not  that  I  minded,  but  it  was 
hard  on  the  boy  to  have  to  make 
his  step-off  in  life  and  his  mother 
not  to  be  there  to  see.  And  some- 
how I  felt  as  if  it  would  hurt  Pa 
Lovell  and  Doctor  Mayberry  for 
me  not  to  be  with  him.  Then  with 
thinking  of  Pa  Lovell  a  sudden 
idea  popped  into  my  head.  There 
was  Scliny  Lue'  Lovell  right  down 
to  the  Bluff,  on  the  road  to  town, 
and  with  Aunt  Lovell's  fine  black 


silk  dress  packed  away  in  the 
trunk,  as  good  as  new,  and  me 
and  Seliny  Lue  of  almost  the  same 
figger  as  her  mother.  That  just 
settled  the  question  and  I  got  up 
and  washed  out  my  water-waves  in 
a  little  bluing  water  to  make  'em 
extra  white,  dabbed  buttermilk  on 
my  face  to  get  off  some  of  the  tan 
and  called  over  Mis'  Peavey  and 
Mis'  Pike  to  let  'em  know.  The 
next  morning  I  started  off  gay  with 
everybody  there  to  see  and  send- 
ing messages  to  Tom." 

"Wasn't  it  fortunate  you  thought 
of  the  dress  and  lovely  for  you  to 
be  able  to  go  right  by  and  get  it!" 
exclaimed  Miss  Wingate,  her  eyes 
as  bright  as  Mother  Mayberry's  and 
her  cheeks  pink  with  excitement 
as  the  tale  began  to  unfold  its  dra- 
matic length. 

"Yes,  and  Seliny  Lue  was  glad 
enough  to  see  me!  We  laughed 
and  talked  half  the  night,  was  up 
early,  and  she  took  a  time  to  rig 
me  out.  It  is  a  stiff  black  silk, 
as  anybody  would  be  proud  of, 
cut  liberal,  with  real  lace  collar 
and  cuffs.  Seliny  Lue  said  I 
looked  fine  in  it.  I  wisht  she 
could  have  gone  with  me,  but 
they  wasn't  room  for  both  of  us 
inside  the  dress."  And  Mother 
laughed  merrily  at  the  memory  of 
her  borrowing  escapade. 

"Did  Doctor  Mayberry  know 
you  were  coming??"  asked  the 
singer  lady,  hurrying  on  the  cli- 
max of  the  recital. 

"Not  a  word!  He'd  gone  off  the 
week  before  taking  it  sensible,  but 
I  could  see  hurt  mightily  about  it. 
1  got  to  the  University  Hall  late, 
and  'most  everybody  in  the  world 
looked  like  they  was  there.  I 
stood  at  the  back  and  didn't  hope 
te  see  or  hear,  just  thankful  to  be 
near  him,  but  I  seen  one  of  them 
young  usher  men  a-looking  hard 
at  me  and  he  came  up  and  asked 
me  if  I  wasn't  Mr.  Thomas  May- 
berry's mother.  He  had  knew  me 
by  the  favor.  I  told  him  yes  and 
he  took  me  up  to  the  very  front 
just  as  the  singing  begun.  I  soon 
got  me  and  the  silk  dress  settled, 
with  the  bokay  all  Providence  had 
sent  Tom  on  my  knee,  and  looked 
around  me.  There  next  to  me  was 
the  sweetest  young-lady  girl  I  have 
'most  ever  saw,  and  she  smiled  at 
me  real  friendly.  I  was  just  about 
to  speak  when  the  music  stopped 
and  the  addressing  began  by  a 
tall  thin  kinder  man.  Elinory, 
child,  did  you  ever  hear  one  of 
them  young  men's  life-commence- 
ment speeches  made??"  This  time 
Mother  Mayberry  peered  over  the 
top  of  her  glasses  seriously  and  her 
needle  paused  suspended  over  the 
fast  narrowing  hole  in  the  sock. 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  I  ever 
listened  very  carefully,"  admitted 
Miss  Wingate  with  a  smile. 

"Well,  I  felt  that  if  the  Lord  had 
gave  it  to  me  to  stand  up  there 
and  say  a  word  of  start-off  to  all 
them  boys  setting  solemn  and  list- 
ening, it  wouldn't  have  been  about 
no  combination  of  things  done  by 
men  dead  and  gone,  that  didn't 
seem  to  prove  nothing  in  partic- 
ular on  nobody.  I  woulder  read 
'em  a  line  of  scripture  and  then 
talked  honest  dealing  by  one  an- 


other, the  measuring  out  of  work 
according  to  the  pay  and  always 
a  little  over,  the  putting  of  a 
shoulder  under  another  man's 
pressing  burden,  the  respect  of 
women  folks,  the  respect  of  they- 
selves  and  the  looking  to  the  Lord 
to  see  'em  through  it  all.  That 
speech  made  me  so  mad  I  mos'  for- 
got it  was  time  for  Tom's  valedic- 
tion. Honey-bird,  I  wisht  you 
coulder  seen  him  and  heard  him." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  answered  Miss 
Wingate  with  a  flush. 

"Dearie  me,  but  he  was  hand- 
some and  he  spoke  words  of  sense 
that  the  other  gray-haired  man 
seemed  to  have  forgot!  And  they 
was  a  farewell  sadness  in  it  too, 
what  got  some  of  them  boys'  faces 
to  working,  and  I  felt  a  big  tear  roll 
down  and  splash  right  on  the  lace 
collar.  Then  he  sat  down  and  they 
was  a  to-do  of  hollering  and  clap- 
ping, but  I  just  sat  there  too  happy 
to  take  in  the  rest  of  what  was 
did.  Sometimes  they  is  a  kinder 
pride  swell  in  a  mother's  heart 
that  rises  right  up  and  talks  to  her 
soul  in  psalm  words,  and  I  heard 
mine  that  day."  Mother's  eyes 
softened  and  looked  far  away 
across  to  the  blue  hills. 

"What  did  he  do  when  he  saw 
you?"  asked  Miss  Wingate  gently. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  him  when  he  come  up  to 
me,  or  let  on  how  I  felt.  That 
sweet  child  next  to  me  had  done 
found  out  I  was  his  mother,  I 
couldn't  help  telling  her.  And  then 
she  had  sent  for  her  father,  who 
was  the  head  Dean  man,  and  about 
the  time  Tom  came  up,  he  was 
there  shaking  hands  with  me  and 
telling  me  how  proud  the  whole 
University  was  of  Tom  and  about 
the  great  scholarship  for  him  to  go 
to  New  York  to  study  he  had  got, 
and  that  he  must  go.  It  didn't  take 
me  hardly  two  seconds  to  think  a 
mortgage  on  the  house  and  fifty 
acres,  the  cows  and  all,  so  I  an- 
swered right  up  on  time  that  go 
he  should.  While  I  was  a-talking 
Tom  had  gave  the  bokay  from 
Providence  to  the  girl,  what  he 
had  been  knowing  all  the  time  at 
her  father's  house.  And  she  had 
her  nose  buried  in  one  of  Mis' 
Peavy's  pink  npeonys  a-blushing  as 
pretty  as  you  please  over  it  at  that 
country  bumpkin  of  mine  with  all 
his  fine  manners.  That  Miss  Al- 
ford  is  one  of  the  most  sweet  girls 
you  ever  have  saw.  She  and  me 
have  been  friends  ever  since.  She 
comes  out  to  see  me  in  her  otter- 
mobile  sometimes.  She  ain't  down 
to  the  city  now,  for  I  had  a  picture 
card  from  some  place  out  West 
from  her,  but  when  she  comes 
back  I'm  a-going  to  ask  her  to 
come  up  and  have  a  stay-a-week-in- 
the-house  party  for  you;  and  she 
can  bring  her  brother.  You  might 
like  him.  The  four  of  you  can 
have  some  nice  junketings  to- 
gether.   Won't  that  be  fine??" 

"Y-e-s,"  answered  the  singer 
lady  slowly,  "but  I'm  afraid  I'm 
not  able  now  to  interest  anybody, 
and  my  voice,  when  I  speak — I — 
I —  Will  it  be  soon?"  Her  question 
had  a  trace  of  positive  anxiety  in 
it  and  her  joy  was  most  evidently 
forced. 
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"Oli,  not  till  June  rose  timel  And 
your  voice  now  sounds  like  a  an- 
gel's with  a  bad  cold.  I'll  tell  Tom 
about  it,  he'll  be  so  pleased.  Her 
father  was  such  a  friend  to  him 
and  as  proud  of  him  now  as  can 
be." 

"Did  Doctor  Mayberry  stay  in 
the  city — after  his  graduation?" 
asked  Miss  Wingate,  a  trace  of  anx- 
iety in  her  voice. 

"That  he  didn't.  He  come  on 
home  with  me  that  night,  got  into 
his  overalls  and  begun  to  plow  for 
winter  wheat  by  sun-up  the  next 
morning.  We  made  a  good  crop 
that  year  and  the  mortgage  wasn't 
but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  what 
we  soon  paid.  We've  been  going 
up  ever  since.  Tom  reminds  me 
of  a  kite,  and  I  must  make  out  to 
play  tail  for  him  until  I  can  pick 
him  out  a  wife." 

"Have  you  thought  of  anybody 
in  particular?"  asked  the  lovely 
lady  without  raising  her  eyes  from 
her  work.  She  had  commenced 
operations  on  the  blue  sock  unno- 
ticed by  Mother,  who  was  taken  up 
in  the  unfolding  of  her  tale. 

"Not  yet,"  answered  she  cheer- 
fully. "I  mustn't  hurry.  Marry- 
ing ain't  no  one-day  summer  junk- 
et, but  a  year  round  march  and  the 
woman  to  raise  the  hymn  tune.  I 
take  it  that  after  a  mother  have 
builded  up  a  man,  she  oughter  see 
to  it  that  he's  capped  off  with  a 
wife,  and  then  she  can  forget  all 
about  him.  I've  got  my  eyes  open 
about  Tom  and  I'm  going  to  begin 
to  hunt  around  soon." 

"I  wonder  just. what  kind  of  a 
wife  you — you  will  select  for  him," 
murmured  Miss  Wingate  with  her 
eyes  still  on  the  sock,  which  she 
was  industriously  sewing  up  into 
a  tight  knot  on  the  left  side  of  the 
heel. 

"Well,  a  man  oughter  marry 
mostly  for  good  looks  and  gump- 
tion; the  looks  to  keep  him  from 
knowing  when  the  gumption  is  be- 
ing used  on  him.  Tom's  so  say- 
nothing  and  shy  with  women  folks 
that  he  won't  be  no  hard  proposi- 
tion for  nobody.  But  with  that 
way  of  his'n  I'm  afraid  of  his 
being  spoiled  some.  I  have  to  be 
real  stern  with  myself  to  keep  from 
being  foolish  over  him." 

"But  you  want  his  wife  to — to 
love  him,  don't  you?"  asked  Miss 
Wingate,  as  she  raised  very  large 
and  frankly  questioning  eyes  to 
Mother  Mayberry,  who  was  snip- 
ping loose  threads  from  her  com- 
pleted task. 

"Oh  she'll  do  that  and  no  trou- 
ble! But  a  man  oughter  be  al- 
lowed to  sense  his  wife  have  got 
plenty  of  love  and  affection  pre- 
served, only  he  don't  know  where 
she  keeps  the  jar  at.  As  I  say,  I 
don't  want  Tom  Mayberry  spoiled. 
What  did  I  do  with  that  other 
sock?"  And  Mother  began  to  hunt 
in  her  darnins  bag,  in  her  lap  and 
on  the  floor. 

"Here  it  is,"  answered  Miss  Win- 
gate as  she  blushed  guiltily.  "I 
— darned  it."  And  she  handed 
her  handiwork  over  to  Mother 
Mayberry  with  trepidation  in  voice 
and  expression. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mother,  as  she 
inspected  the  tight  little  wad  on 
the  blue  heel.  "It  was  right  down 
kind  of  you  to  turn  to  and  help  me 
like  this,  but,  honey-bird,  Tom 
Mayberry  would  walk  like  a  hop 
toad  after  he'd  done  got  it  on.  You 
have  drawn  it  bad.    I  don't  know 


no  better  time  to  learn  you  how  to 
darn  yaur  husband's  socks  than 
right  now  on  this  one  of  Tom's. 
You  see  you  must  begin  with  long 
cross  stitches  in  the —  Now  what's 
all  this  a-comingl"  And  Mother 
Mayberry  rose,  looked  down  the 
road  and  hurried  to  the  sidewalk 
with  the  darning  bag  under  her 
arm  and  her  thimble  still  on  her 
finger. 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Avocado:  A  New  Commercial 
Fruit  for  California. 
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done  in  early  spring,  after  all  lia- 
bility of  frost  is  past,  but  before 
the  tree  has  started  into  new 
growth. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  can 
only  be  determined  for  any  given 
locality  by  a  thorough  trial  extend- 
ing over  a  number  of  years.  Prac- 
tically no  first-class  varieties  have 
as  yet  originated  in  California,  and 
those  originating  in  Mexico  and 
now  propagated  here  have  not  yet 
fruited  so  that  there  are  as  yet  no 
standard  varieties  on  the  market. 
But  in  selecting  varieties  for  com- 
mercial planting  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  points  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  it  should  be  definitely 
ascertained  that  the  trees  planted 
possess  these  requirements  to  the 
highest  degree  possible.  These  are: 

1.  Tardiness.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  all,  and  which  should 
be  given  first  attention.  Avocados 
from  Hawaii  and  other  low  and  hu- 
mid countries  have  proved  to  be 
much  more  tender  than  those  from 
Mexican  and  Central  American 
highlands. 

2.  Season.  The  best  time  to 
market  the  fruit  seems  to  be  in  the 
winter,  when  other  fruits  are 
scarce  in  market,  and  consequently 
one  should  plant  principally  of 
winter  bearing  varieties  although 
it  will  be  important  to  have  sum- 
mer bearing  sorts  also  to  supply 
fruit  continuously. 

3.  Yield.  Some  varieties  are 
shy  bearers  and  should  be  avo- 
ided. A  fruit  of  average  size 
should  bear  300  to  600  fruits  per 
tree.  Large  fruited  sorts  are  nat- 
urally less  prolific  bearers,  and  less 
profitable  to  grow  commercially. 

4.  Size.  About  15  ounces  is  the 
most  desirable.  Fruits  of  two  or 
three  pounds  in  weight  are  not 
nearly  so  profitable  to  the  grower, 
and  do  not  sell  so  readily. 

5.  Form.  For  shipping  round 
or  oval  fruits  are  much  the  best, 
as  they  are  not  so  easily  bruised 
and  require  less  care  in  packing 
than  the  "bottle-necked"  sorts. 

6.  Uniformity.  The  variety 
should  produce  a  uniform  crop, 
both  in  size  and  form  of  fruit. 

7.  Color.  Probably  this  point 
is  of  minor  importance,  but  locally 
the  dark  purple  varieties  have 
seemed  to  be  preferred  by  buyers. 

8.  Skin.  This  should  be  thick 
and  tough  enough  to  stand  ship- 
ment across  the  continent. 

9.  Flavor  and  Quality.  These 
should,  of  course,  be  of  the  best. 

10.  Seed.  It  should  be  as  small 
as  possible  and  tight  in  its  cavity, 
as  a  loose  seed  shakes  in  shipment 
and  bruises  the  flesh. 


California  Can  Pick  Her  Immi- 
grants 
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volume  of  immigrants  than  in  for- 
mer years,  and  even  where  there 
exists  a  considerable  sentiment 
against  emigration,  furnish  for  Cali- 
fornia precisely  the  field  for  en- 
deavor which  would  allow  intelli- 
gent selection  and  the  securing  of 
the  highest  type  of  population. 

The  Bussian  Empire  has  no  pop- 
ulation to  spare  as  it  is  a  country 
of  incomparable  extent  and  natural 
wealth.  Many  portions  of  it  are 
more  undeveloped  than  any  sec- 
tion of  the  world  and  under  more 
favorable  conditions  would  itself 
be  a  tremendous  competitor  for 
foreign  immigration  to  develop  its 
resources.  There  is  a  very  consid- 
erable exodus,  however,  of  very 
desirable  people,  particularly  the 
Russian  Finns,  due  to  local  con- 
ditions, religious  laws,  etc.  I  was 
wonderfully  impressed  with  the 
character  and  possibilities  of  the 
Bussian  people,  and  am  prepared 
to  recommend  the  reception  of  all 
such  that  come  to  California  with 
open  arms.  There  are  no  direct 
laws  against  the  making  of  exhib- 
its or  dissemination  of  literature, 
though  any  such  attempt  would 
doubtless  meet  with  much  disfavor. 
I  have  gathered  many  facts  and 
have  made  many  observations  as 
to  conditions,  in  the  Bussian  Em- 
pire which  will  be  later  incorpor- 
ated in  a  specific  report. 

The  most  unprejudiced  and  at- 
tractive section  of  all  Europe  for 
the  securing  of  population  is  in 
this  region.  These  little  countries 
are  tremendously  congested  and 
there  are  no  such  handicaps  as 
exist  in  other  portions  of  Europe 
toward  the  very  freest  distribution 
of  literature,  the  maintenance  of 
exhibits,  and  even  the  direct  in- 
ducements to  individuals  to  emi- 
grate to  foreign  countries. 

I  believe  that  intelligent  proga- 
ganda  of  this  sort,  would  be  re- 
ceived by  large  numbers  of  people 
who  would  be  greatly  interested  in 
California,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  in  journeying  to  the  United 
States  would  come  at  least  in  sec- 
ond-class steamer  accommodations 
and  would  have  some  means  to  in- 
vest. 

California  at  one  time  came  into 
great  disrepute  in  Holland  due  to 
a  most  unfortunate  and  criminal 
colonization  scheme  which  worked 
great  hardship  on  many  Holland- 
ers coming  to  this  state  and  prac- 
tically stopped  for  the  time  Hol- 
land immigration  to  California. 
However,  these  people  are  in  a  very 
receptive  mood.  Any  people  we 
get  from  these  little  countries  would 
be  most  highly  desirable. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
in  very  favorable  condition  to  make 
a  tremendous  bid  for  British  emi- 
gration, which  is  actively  assisted 
by  the  British  government.  Even 
with  this  handicap,  however,  an 
equal  number  of  British  immigrants 
came  to  the  United  States  as  to 
Canada  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  to  the 
common  knowledge  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  immediate  adaptability 
of  these  English  speaking  people. 
We  would  be  glad  to  get  all  that 
will  come,  amongst  whom  there 
are,  of  course,  people  of  substan- 
tial means  and  who  would  assist  us 


in  the  development  of  our  state 
from  every  standpoint. 

There  are  no  laws  preventing  the 
dissemination  of  literature  or  mak- 
ing of  exhibits,  and  there  is  no 
more  liberal  atmosphere  or  condi- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  so  un- 
prejudiced and  tolerant. 

Spain  and  Portugal  arc  extremely 
adverse  to  losing  their  population. 
However,  they  furnish  a  class  of 
labor  which  is  generally  needed 
in  California  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  California  that  the  Portugese 
are  not  exceeded  by  any  other  race 
in  their  value  to  the  state.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  peculiar  appeal  to 
Spain  because  of  our  Spanish  tra- 
ditions and  infiuences,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence  in  Spain 
regarding  our  conditions.  Direct 
efForts  for  emigration  would  doubt- 
less be  resisted,  but  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  find  legitimate 
methods  to  advertise  California 
more  widely  in  this  region. 

The  above  opinion  of  various 
countries  is  expressed  in  a  some- 
what cursory  way.  The  following 
classifications  may  be  found  con- 
venient as  an  epitome  of  conditions. 

First.  Countries  without  desir- 
able material.  There  are  none 
such,  though  it  would  be  probably 
undesirable  to  encourage  any  south- 
eastern European  people  to  come  to 
Califorina. 

Second.  Countries  having  de- 
sirable material,  but  where  laws 
hinder  publicity.  These  would  in- 
clude Spain,  Portugal,  Germany 
and  Bussia. 

Third.  Countries  having  de- 
sirable material  but  where  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  unfavorable 
to  emigration,  such  as  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark. 

Fourth.  Countries  having  desir- 
able material  and  where  laws  and 
conditions  confirm  belief  that  re- 
sults could  be  secured  by  Califor- 
nia publicity,  such  as  northern 
Italy.  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
British  Isles. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  author  of 
"On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant" 
perhaps  the  most  practical  author- 
ity on  the  general  subject  of  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  has 
just  written  me  a  letter  in  which 
he  says:  "Immigration  to  the  coast 
will  be  stimulated  by  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  degree 
to  which  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  opportunities  which  Califor- 
nia offers  that  people."  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  purpose  of  the  California 
Development  Board  to  elaborate  a 
machinery  in  Europe  to  this  end. 
At  the  Turin  exposition,  under  ap- 
pointment from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  commissioner,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  making  a  notable  ex- 
hibit of  California  products,  dis- 
tributing literature  in  Italian,  giv- 
ing exact  facts  as  to  California's 
productions  and  resources.  This 
exhibit  has  been  removed  to  Berlin 
where  the  California  Development 
Board,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  will 
maintain  its  headquarters  and 
make  a  further  study  of  this  im- 
portant question. 

To  my  mind  California  has  the 
unique  opportunity  of  securing  at 
first  hand  the  very  elements  which 
will  immediately  and  vitally  de- 
velop her  business,  resources  and 
life. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  unit  I'arm  will  Insert  your 
■utcrtiaemeiit  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this 
uepartmeut. 


POULTRY 


Place  orders  now  for  best  English  In- 
dian Kunner  .Duck  Eggs  from  stock 
guaranteed  heavy  layers  of  white  eggs, 
Sl.oO  per  dozen.  Address  Mrs.  Fred 
Chester,  Santa  Kosa,  Cal.,  .Route  2. 

Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  tor  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  .Poultry  Farm,  Box 
Irvington,  Cal. 

Rose  Hurst  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Farm- 
Bourbon  Ked  turkeys.  Mammoth 
Wime  Fekin  and  Indian  Kunner  ducks, 
S.  C.  H.  I.  Ked  chickens.  Mature  stock, 
eggs  and  baby  chicKs  for  sale.  Write 
lor  prices.  Mrs.  Belle  Goss.  Madera, 
Cal.,  K.  D.  No.  1. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockrels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  tor  hatching 
from  mature  stock.  Enoc  Crews,  ti.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  tf 

Stnndard  Poultry  Yards  are  booking 
orders  for  eggs  from  the  best  Cook 
or  Kellerstrass  White  Orpington  from 
$z.50  to  $5.00  per  setting,  $15.00  to  $30.00 
per  hundred.  Baby  chicks  60  cents  each. 
A  few  Orpington  cocks  for  sale,  $5.00 
to  $10.00  eacn.  E.  C.  Worden  &  Son, 
4004  University  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Mammoth  Golden  Bronze  Turkeys- 
International  Tom,  tirst  prize  and 
special  prize  turkey  at  the  Interna- 
tional Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the 
ilock.  Young  stock  with  large  bone, 
long  body,  full  breast,  well  marked  and 
early  maturing,  for  sale.  Their  moth- 
ers are  trom  tne  leading  prize  winning 
llocks  of  several  eastern  states,  1  claim 
to  own  the  best  Hock  of  turkeys  on 
the  Coast.  Write  soon  as  orders  are 
coming  in  fast.  Prices  very  reason- 
able.     Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

Day-Old  Chicks,  Barred  Rock  and 
White  Leghorns,  good  laying  strain. 
Order  now  to  insure  early  fall  deliv- 
ery. The  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29,  Rural  No.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Schelivllle  Hatchery  —  Thorough-bred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  hatched  to  or- 
der from  heavy  winter  layers.  The 
kind  that  pay — no  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for;  order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY 

Our  hens  are  trapnested.  We  know 
and  can  pick  out  only  the  hens  giving 
us  from  ISO  to  240  eggs  each  year.  We 
use  eggs  from  these  hens  to  get  our 
baby  chicks.  That's  why  hundreds  are 
making  the  poultry  business  pay  with 
our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blot  out 
the  past  and  commence  right.  We  bred 
for  io  years  in  New  York  and  can  put 
you  on  the  right  road  te  make  money. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  a 
white  chick  will  make  a  good  layer. 
The  graveyard  of  failure  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  believed  that.  Our  baby  chick 
book  is  free.     We  are  hatching  now. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 
Office  Ward  Building       Calistoga,  Cal. 

Olsen's     White     Leghorns.     Day  old 

chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  money 
makers  for  you.  They  lay  and  pay 
because  they  are  bred  that  way.  Book 
orders  now  for  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer deliveries.  Address,  Olsen's  Leg- 
horn Ranch,  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

COLUMBIAN  POULTRY  RANCH 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  Houdans  and 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Won  at  three 
shows  this  season  seventy  ribbons  In- 
cluding eleven  specials  and  the  six  fol- 
lowing cups.  Best  display  from  Santa 
Clara  County.  Best  display  from  Sunny- 
vale. Best  display  of  Houdans,  also  Co- 
lumbian Wyandottes.  Best  five  and 
best  pair  Houdans.  Hatching  eggs  and 
day  old  chicks.  Trios  six  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Show  birds  a  matter  of  corres- 
pondence.— Schmidt  &  Gunther,  Box  6 
C  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

SANITARY  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Knock  down,  made  of  T  &  G  com- 
plete, f.  o.  b.  Oakland  cars,  $22.50.  Plain 
working  drawings,  list  of  materials 
and  directions,  etc.,  $1.00.  Louse  proof 
roost  stands,  per  pair,  40c.  Mandy  Lee 
incubators.  Your  eggs  hatched  to  order. 
Free  descriptive  folders  and  catalogues. 
F.  W.  Potter,  1420  Franklin  St.,  Oak- 
land. Calif. 


Lp-to-Dnte    Shipping    Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping. 
Our  lid  fasteners  attaches  to  any  case, 
and  fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly. 
For  prices  and  information  address 
D.  J.  Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please  mention   this  paper.  

For  Sale — Two  Crystal  White  Orping- 
ton Cockrels,  hatched  from  eggs.  Di- 
rect from  Kellerstrauss  farm.  $5.00 
each.    Mrs.  Watt  Tate,  Roseville,  Cal. 

Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 

Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money, 
with  your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells 
you  how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren, 
National  City,  Cal.  

Columbian     Plymouth    Rocks    at  the 

great  Los  Angeles  Show  this  season. 
We  won  first,  second  and  third  cock; 
first,  second  and  fourth  hen;  first  cock- 
rel;  first,  second  third  and  fourth  pul- 
let American  Columbian  Plymouth 
Rock  Club  State  Cup  for  best  display. 
Henry  H.  Mumford,  silver  cup  for  best 
malo  and  female.  Fred  Espe  silver 
cup  for  best  pen.  Also  all  club  spe- 
cials (10).  The  best  in  the  West 
White  Rocks,  bred  for  the  eggs,  shape, 
size,  color  and  prize.  Write  for  circu- 
lar; it's  free.  Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2, 
I'asadena,  Cal.  

For  Sale — 18  Houdan  hens  and  cock  at 
$1.00    each.     Mrs.    D.  Konynenburg, 
Modesto.  Cal.  

Just  Hatched — White  Leghorn  chicks 
frem  mature,  healthy,  vigorous,  spe- 
cially selected,  heavy-laying  stock — 
2000-egg  machines  used;  no  pullet  eggs. 
Order  now  and  get  the  chicks  at  the 
time  you  want  them.  T.  C.  Hawley, 
504  E.  Elm  Street,  Lodl.  Cal.  

Anconas  a  specialty — Three  yards;  se- 
lect pen  of  12  hens;  first  prize  hen  at 
Oakland;  eggs  $3  for  15;  settings  only. 
Yard  of  dark  colored  hens,  $2  for  15; 
yard  of  light  colored  hens  $1.50  per  15. 
All  dark  cocks.  Incubator  lots  from 
the  last  two  yards  $4  for  50;  $7  for  100. 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  $1.50  for  15;  S.  C. 
Brown  Leghorns.  $1.25  for  15;  $3  for  50. 
J.  O.  Spring,  3926  Lyon  Ave.,  Fruitvale, 
Cal.  

Columbian  Rocks  won  at  Los  Angeles 
show,  1911,  three  first  and  two  spe- 
cials for  champion  male  and  female; 
eggs  $10  and  $5  per  15;  White  Rocks 
eggs  $2  per  15.  Booking  orders  now 
for  after  January  15  deliveries.  NIE 
POULTRY  YARDS*  R.  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
M.  Nie,  Vice  President  American  Co- 
lumbian Plymouth  Rock  Club  for  State 
of  California- 
House  for  36  hens,  $1.00.  Material  $4.00 
up.  Economical,  sanitary  and  con- 
venient. Equipment  folder  for  postal; 
T.  W.  Potter,  1367  Broadway.  Oakland. 


 PHEASANTS  

Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co,.  Cal. 

Booklet— How  I  raise  pheasants,  20c; 

prices  free;  stock  for  sale. — H.  Wh 
Myers,  South  19th  and  Adams  Streets, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


LIVESTOCK 


Poland  Chinas — Real  Big  Smooth  Type 

— Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Green- 
backs," th«  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts 
sired  by  Greenbacks  old  enough  to 
breed.  Gilts  sired  by  "Meddler  Keep," 
the  great  Missouri  boar,  who  was  sired 
by  "Master  Meddler,"  said  to  be  the 
greatest  Poland-China  boar  living. 
Serviceable  young  boars  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep"  and 
whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows"  are  among  the  cream  of  the 
breed.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 


G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 

cattle. 

H.  B.  WIntringham,  Mlddletown,  Lake 

Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

W.  H.   Locke   Co.,  Lockeford,  Calif. — 

Jerseys:  Service  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves.  Show  ring  and  producing 
type.  , 

Polled  Delano  Merinos,  representing  the 
best  Eastern  blood.  Flock  headed  by 
Meier's  Wonder,  a  36-pound  shearer. 
Polled  rams  a  specialty.  B  and  C  type. 
R.  G.  MILLER,  Waterloo.  Oregon. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

Ahuacate  Seeds,  Avocado,  Alligator 
Pear,  Persea  gratissima.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $3.75  per  100  and  $33  per 
1000.  Germination  guaranteed  If  our 
directions  are  followed.  Montarloso 
Nursery,  Box  1600.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, at  Las     Palmas  Greenhouses, 
Palto   Alto,   Cal.     Contracts  solicited. 
Let  us  know  your  needs  at  once. 

 PLANTS  

The  Avocado — The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  Information, 
free. 


The  Feljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena.  California  

Mammoth  Blackberry  plants  for  sale: 
large,  strong  and  well  rooted;  $15.00 
per  m.,  or  2  cents  each;  orders  taken 
now  for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  Barlow, 
Sohastonol.  Cal  

Berry  Plants  and  other  good  things  for 
the  garden  and  farm.    Send  today  for 
my  new  illustrated  catalogue.  LOUIS 
O.  SCRIBNER.  Pasadena.  Cal..  R.  F.  D. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.     Rare  choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


TREES 


Fine  Line  of  Navels,  Valenclas  and 
Eureka  Lemons  for  delivery  spring 
of  1911.  Contract  now  and  get  the  first 
choice.  The  King  Citrus  Nurseries, 
Whittler,  Cal.  Dept.  1.  

Planters  Invited  to  inspect  our  strictly 
high-grade  citrus  trees.  Robinson 
Citrus  Nurseries,  San  Dimas,  Cal.  P.  O. 
P.  E.  Ry.  to  Valley  Center,  four  blocks 
north. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale — Near  Lancaster,  Cal.  Bar- 
gains in  improved  and  unimproved 
land.  Also  relinquishments  for  sale  or 
trade.  Some  homestead  land.  A  S. 
Burnham.  Box  451,  Lancaster,  Cal. 

San  Diego  County — My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
great  county  and  superior  climate.  25 
weeks  for  25c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher 
Escondido,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 20  acres  of  orange  land,  one 
mile  from  Klink;   11  acres  set  to 
Washington  Navels.    Write  E.  E.  Wet- 
zel, Klink,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Valuable  real  estate;  80 
acres  rich,  black  soil,  suitable  for 
fruit,  grain  or  alfalfa,  one  mile  from 
Caldwell  station,  near  Wheatville,  Cal. 
$75  an  acre.  Good  terms.  Address  own- 
er, J.  P.  Bolton,  1753  K  Street,  Fresno. 
Cal.  ' 


 WANTED  

Wanted — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  information  reporter.  All  on 
spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Sales  As- 
sociation, 796  Association  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K'd  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchild.  Lansing,  Mich. 


For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  famous  Prune  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  ideal  apple  country.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonville, 
six  from  Castroville.  This  district 
shipped  over  4,000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate.  Ad- 
dress K.,  Box  101,  Orchard  &  and 
Farm,  Hastings  Block,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.   

For  Sale — Best  payine  DOultrv  ranch  on 
coast;  climate  and  location  ideal, 
abundance  of  water  from  three  sources 
well  distributed;  soil  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly; very  productive;  all  in  fruit,  nuts 
and  eucalyptus;  well  improved;  a  beau- 
tiful home,  Vi  mile  from  town;  large 
brooder  house,  colony  houses,  stock,  15 
large  incubators,  etc.;  fine  trade  estab- 
lished. Call  or  write  at  once,  Mgr.,  Box 
122,  Irvington,  Cal.  

For  Petaluma  Ranches  write  or  inquire 
OELTJEN  &  JACOBSEN,  Petaluma, 
Cal  

STOCK  AND 

GRAIN  RANCH 

880  ACRES,  $20  PER  ACRE. 

880  acre  stock  and  grain  ranch,  8 
miles  from  Escondido  on  good  county 
road  and  In  line  of  electric  railway  now 
building;  set  farm  buildings,  good  well, 
several  springs,  soil  a  soft  decomposed 
granite,  suitable  for  citrus  or  decidu- 
ous fruits;  a  bargain.  Charles  Soults, 
Agent,  Escondido,  San  Diego  County 
California. 

ESCONDIDO,  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
 CALIFORNIA  

The  beautiful  hidden  valley  of  Escon- 
dido, one  of  the  most  productive  spots 
in  southern  California  where  the  lemon  H 
and  the  muscat  grape  carry  off  the 
gold  medals,  and  where  the  orange, 
pomegranate,  quince,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
prune,  apricot  and  all  kinds  of  nuts 
flourish  abundantly,  where  stock  rais- 
ing and  general  farming  are  done  on  a 
large  scale,  where  the  elevation  is  high, 
the  climate  ideal,  where  you  can  sit 
under  your  own  vine  and  fig  tree  and 
enjoy  this  "promised  land,"  you  can 
buy  ranches  and  groves  of  all  sizes 
and  at  all  prices.  Unimproved  land, 
$10  per  acre  up.  What  are  you  looking 
for?  Advise  fully.  C.  R.  Soults,  Escon- 
dido. California. 


MACHINERY 


For  Sale — Gas  Engines,  all  standard 
makes,  which  have  been  overhauled 
and  put  In  good  running  order.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  follow- 
ing: 9  H.  P.  Foos,  15  H.  P.  Foos,  25 
H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  and  32  H.  P. 
Fairbanks-Morse.  Our  guarantee  goes 
with  them.  Baile  &  Brandt  Co.,  943a 
No.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY   TUESDAY  AT  11  A.  M. 


50  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 
on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside     city     or     country  auction 
sales    solicited    at    reasonable  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply 
H.  COHEN,  Auctioneer 
The  Mission  Sale  Stables 
430   Valencia    St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 


 MISCELLANEOUS  

Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chem- 
ists, 28-32  Belden  Place,    off  Bush 
Street,  near  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 

HERCULES 

HANDY 
HARNESS 

When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Home- 
Made  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  Is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  In 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  2052  Howard  St.,  near  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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NO.  K  8 12 
ALL  SIZES 
PRICES  $2, 
TO  $2.50 


When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a  good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
no.krio  J      sis  is  put  on  good,  because  we 
$P2Roo  _f    tell  you  of 

price  //     Zr  ^   ^  ^ 

tools  which  are  all  good — the  best  in  their  line — 
P  merica's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested  time  after  time  for  temper,  efficiency 
durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools — 
get  the  best — get  Keen  Kutter! 

K  I  2  2 

l££  jo  25  "The  Recollection  of  Quality 
T7~»*/-vcc  Remains  Long  After  the 
TO$0.65   Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  —  E.  C.  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE 

COMPANY,  Inc. 
.        St.  Louis  and 
New  York 
U.  S.  A. 


Eight  Trains 
Every  Day 


I  ii.  h    Way    Hot  ween 
San  Franclnro  and 
Lou   Angelea  City. 

I.uxurioUHly  Furnlahed 

Completely  Equipped. 

■MM  by  day  for  the  tourixt  and 
the  HlKhtneer  and 
llios*.   who  would 
know  the  "Head  of 
a  Thounand  Wonder*." 
Othern  by  nlRht  for 
the  eonvenlenee  of 
the  huay  man  and 
merchnnt. 


8:00  Short  Line 
Limited 
A.M. 

8:05  The  Coaster 
A.  M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles 
Passenger 
A.  M. 

3:20  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Flyer 
P.  M. 

4:00  Sunset  Express 
P.  M. 

6:00  The  Owl 
Limited 
P.  M. 

8:00  The  Lark 
Limited 
P.  M. 

8:10  The  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco 
Passenger 
P.  M. 


Southern  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 
884  MARKET  STREET  MARKET         FEPPY  DEPOT 

PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS,  SAN  Fr-.^V'CISCO 
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Established  1888 


MARCH,  1912 


Copyrighted  Country  Life  Publishing  Co. 
Editors  may  use  by  giving  usual  credit. 


A   TYPICAL   FIELD   OF   ARTICHOKES    AT    HALF    MOON  BAY 


The  California  Artichoke  of  National  Fame 


VERY  FEW  RESIDENTS  of  San 
Francisco  and  but  few  people 
of  the  State  know  that  right  in  the 
kitchen  garden  of  the  big  metropo- 
lis of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  an  agri- 
cultural industry  that  is  of  national 
importance.  It  has  been  developed 
in  the  past  three  years  and  in 
money  value  it  amounts  to  over  a 
million  dollars  annually-  This  in- 
dustry is  the  growing  of  artichokes 
and  the  center  of  the  growing  terri- 
tory is  the  little  old  Spanish  settle- 
ment that  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
was  but  rarely  visited  by  outsiders 
and  was  known  locally  as  "Spanish 
town."  Then  the  place  rose  a  little 
in  dignity  and  took  the  name  of 
Half  Moon  Hay.  It  is  in  San  Mateo 
county,  just  across  the  line  from 
the  city  limits  of  San  Francisco. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Ocean  Shore 
Railway  stretched  tracks  down  the 
coast  side  of  the  county  and  Half 
Moon  Bay  attracted  attention.  Few 
dreamed  then  that  the  picturesque 
little  place  would  become  of  such 
importance  that  the  epicures  of  all 
the  big  cities  in  the  United  States 


would  know  of  it  and  proclaim  the  Last  year  the  shipments  of  arti- 
excellence  of  Half  Moon  Bay's  arti-  chokes  from  this  section  amounted 
chokes.  to  about  250  carloads  and  this  year 


LEADING  ARTICLES  THIS  MONTH 


Page 

The  Cnlifornin  Artichoke  of  National  Fame      1 

Alfalfa  an  a  Forage  Crop — By  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw   2 

Who's  Who  in  Field,  Orchard  and  Garden — By  Franc  is  Hope    3 

Spray  Calendar,  Spray  Solutions  and  How  to  Use  Them   4 

March  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park — By     John  McLaren, 

Supt.  Golden  Gate  Park  « 

Planting  a  nig  Walnut  Grove — By  Percy     Douglas,     Horticultural  In- 
spector  •  •  • 

Insects  aud  Pear  Blight — By  R.  L.  Adams   10 

Increasing  the  Harvest — By  C.  H.  Dwindle,  Ph.  B  12 

Autos  as  Time  Savers     14 

Some  Iteasons  Why  Trees  Do  Not  Bear  .  19 

Vegetable  Garden  Calendar   19 

Feeds  and  Feeding     21 

Arid  West  Solving  Great  Problem  22 

Handling  the  Boar — By  Fred  W.  Greene       23 

Mating   to    Produce   Great  Layers — By  K.  P,   SIcAvoy   24 

Co-operative    Berry    Growers   23 

City  Merchants  Need  Educating     26 

The  Home  Department — What  Women's  Clubs  are  Doing   2S 


it  is  estimated  the  output  will  al- 
most double  that  amount.  The  cars 
are  loaded  at  points  along  the  Ocean 
Shore  railroad.  Then  they  are 
brought  to  San  Francisco  and  iced 
and  sent  to  their  destinations. 

The  market  is  controlled  by  the 
California  Artichoke  Producers'  As- 
sociation which  has  for  its  mem- 
bers the  growers  of  the  vegetable. 
This  organization  has  selling  agents 
in  most  of  the  big  distributing  cen- 
ters in  the  East.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  Boston,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
take  each  from  two  to  ten  cars  a 
week  during  the  shipping  season 
and  the  demand  is  not  satisfied. 

To  create  this  demand  the  grow- 
ers were  obliged  to  educate  the  con- 
sumer to  the  value  of  the  artichoke 
as  a  food  and  as  a  delicacy.  Up 
to  the  time  this  campaign  com- 
menced the  artichoke  was  almost 
unknown  in  the  eastern  markets 
and  there  were  few  in  the  East 
who  had  ever  seen  it  or  knew  how 
to  prepare  it  for  the  table,  or  what 
to  do  with  it  after  it  was  put  on 
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the  table.  It  took  several  years  to 
introduce  it  but  when  it  got  to  be 
known  about  three  years  ago  the 
demand  came  with  a  boom  and  a 
new  and  a  valuable  agricultural  in- 
dustry was  born  in  California.  It 
is  an  industry  that  will  stay  and 
which  will  grow. 

Another  enterprise  of  a  like 
character  is  soon  to  be  brought  in- 
to being  with  the  new  food  plant 
known  as  the  udo.  This  was 
brought  from  Japan  a  year  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Introduction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  tested  on  the  island  land  of 
Mr.  William  Meek  near  Antioch. 
There  was  only  sufficient  seed  to 
plant  half  an  acre  to  it  but  so  well 
did  the  plant  thrive  and  come  up 
to  all  that  was  expected  of  it  that 
Mr.  Meek  this  year  has  fourteen 
acres  planted  to  it  and  with  the 
crop  he  plans  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  the  eastern  markets  with 
a  view  of  creating  a  demand  for 
all  of  it  that  can  be  grown. 

In  the  section  about  Half  Moon 
Bay  the  artichoke  growers  who  are 
members  of  the  association  have 
2185  acres  planted  in  this  delicious 
vegetable  and  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  plant  about  1000  acres 


Two  big  and  interesting  citrus 
fairs  were  held  in  California  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  February.  One 
was  at  San  Bernardino,  the  center 
of  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
other  was  at  Cloverdale,  a  pretty 
and  prosperous  town  in  Sonoma 
County,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  At  San  Bernardino  the 
citrus  industry  is  of  tremendous 
importance.  From  there  fruit  is 
shipped  by  the  trainload  to  the 
world's  markets.  At  Cloverdale 
citrus  fruit  growing  is  more  of  a 
pastime.  The  growers  there  do 
not  look  for  markets  for  their 
products  beyond  a  limited  area  and 
they  readily  dispose  of  any  sur- 
plus at  good  profits. 

The  citrus  fair  at  Cloverdale  is 
an  annual  event  and  while  citrus 
products  predominate  in  the  exhib- 
its there  are  orchard  and  field  pro- 
ducts shown  of  almost  every  va- 
riety known  and  every  one  of 
them  excellent  in  their  develop- 
ment. 


There  is  no  reason  for  you  to 
buy  inferior  candy.  The  Golden 
Pheasant  has  a  large  variety  of  at- 
tractive candies  to  please  every 
taste.  Its  purity  and  quality  are 
guaranteed,  and  its  weight  is  hon- 
est. 


more  for  the  next  season's  crop. 
Besides  the  artichoke  the  growers 
in  this  locality  have  about  3000 
acres  in  other  vegetables  of  which 
about  700  acres  are  in  garden  peas. 
Most  of  these  vegetables  will  go  to 
the  local  California  markets. 

The  artichoke  is  cultivated  for 
the  edible  bud,  which  resembles  a 
giant  thistle.  The  plants  require  a 
very  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture though  the  ground  should  be 
well  drained.  The  plants  usually 
bear  from  five  to  six  years  in  suc- 
cession though  it  is  well  to  start 
new  ones  from  seed  or  from  suck- 
ers occasionally.  The  plants  do 
not  come  wholly  true  from  seed 
and  in  starting  them  this  way  it  is 
necessary  to  discard  many  plants 
in  preparing  a  field  of  them. 

There  is  very  little  lost  ground 
in  an  artichoke  field  as  planted  in 
the  Half  Moon  Bay  district.  The 
rows  are  planted  several  feet  apart 
and  as  soon  as  the  producing  sea- 
son is  over  the  plants  are  cut  down 
and  the  ground  between  the  rows 
put  in  other  crops.  There  is  a 
twelve-month  growing  season  in 
this  section  and  almost  every  day 
in  the  year  crops  of  some  kind  are 
being  harvested  from  the  soil. 


The  Livermore  Valley  Poultry 
Association,  which  was  recent- 
ly organized  held  its  first 
show  at  Livermore  last  month 
and  it  was  a  success  in  ev- 
ery way.  The  birds  were  shown 
in  pens,  an  innovation  in 
poulatry  shows  and  the  judging 
was  done  by  a  jury.  Some  of  the 
finest  birds  on  the  coast  were 
shown.  One  of  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions was  the  fowls  placed  on  ex- 
hibition by  Mr.  B.  Owen  of  Vine- 
yard Haven,  Mass.,  who  brought 
from  the  East  66  birds  compris- 
ing Orpingtons,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes.  He  carried  off  a 
number  of  the  prizes.  The  judges 
were  Harrv  H.  Collier  of  Tacoma, 
A.  H.  Currier,  Santa  Rosa;  H.  W. 
Gunston,  Havola,  and  B.  M.  Wood- 
hull,  Stockton.  W.  H.  Bissell  is 
president  of  the  association  and 
Eugene  Sabin  is  secretary. 


Men  are  like  hens,  the  harder 
they  have  to  scratch  for  a  living 
the  more  useful  they  become. 


The  physiologists  tell  us  that  we 
have  five  senses,  and  yet  some  folks 
act  as  if  they  had  none. 


The  best  advertisement  of  a  farm 
is  thriftily  kept  farm  buildings 
and  fences. 


By  G.  W.  Shaw,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia 

\]0  CROP  is  more  valuable  as  a 
fertilizer  to  enrich  the  soil  in 
nitrogen  than  alfalfa,  and  while 
it  is  equally  valuable  as  a  forage 
crop  there  are  many  of  its  rela- 
tions not  fully  appreciated  even  in 
those  localities  where  it  is  most 
grown. 

Wherever  it  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  good  yield  it  furnishes  more 
of  the  valuable  nutrients  for  milk 
and  meat  production  than  any  other 
forage  crop  that  can  be  grown.  Its 
value  as  a  milk  producer  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  dairymen  and  feed- 
ers. It  is  valuable  for  milk  and 
meat  production  mainly  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  digestible  pro- 
tein it  contains.  Average  forage 
crops,  like  timothy  hay,  blue  grass 
and  the  natural  varieties  of  prai- 
rie grass  contain  from  6  to  9  per 
cent  of  protein  of  which  about  60 
per  cent  is  digestible  or  available 
for  meat  and  milk.  Alfalfa  con- 
tains from  12  to  14  per  cent  of 
protein,  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
average  forage  crops,  and  its  pro- 
tein is  more  completely  digested 
and  utilized  by  animals. 

Whenever  it  is  fed  a  saving  is 
made  in  the  grain  part  of  the  ra- 
tion. If  15  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  are 
fed  per  day  as  the  main  part  of 
the  coarse  fodder,  about  1.1  lbs. 
of  digestible  protrfn  are  supplied. 
If  6  to  8  lbs.  of  corn  fodder  are 
fed  along  with  the  alfalfa  hay  the 
two  together  contain  about  1.25 
lbs.  of  digestible  protein.  With 
these  coarse  fodders  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  4  or  5  lbs.  of  average 
farm  grains  or  mill  products  to 
secure  the  requisite  amount  of  pro- 
tein for  either  milk  or  meat  pro- 
duction. In  case  the  main  part  of 
the  forage  ration  is  a  poor  qual- 
ity of  timothy  or  prairie  hay  it 
takes  over  twice  as  much  to  sup- 
ply the  same  amount  of  nutrients 
as  are  contained  in  alfalfa  hay. 
This  would  make  an  excessively 
bulky  ration  and  would  be  un- 
desirable in  other  ways.  Thus  it  is 
that  when  alfalfa  hay  forms  the 
main  part  of  the  ration  it  increases 
the  supply  of  available  protein  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  ma- 
terial saving  of  grain. 

Alfalfa  is  frequently  injured  in 
feeding  value  by  becoming  over- 
ripe, by  excessive  bleaching,  and 
by  exposure  to  bleaching  rains. 
Experiments  at  the  experimental 
stations  have  shown  that  the  largest 
yield  per  acre  of  protein  is  se- 
cured when  alfalfa  is  in  full  bloom. 
If  allowed  to  fully  mature  the  per- 
centage of  fiber  is  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  protein.  In  over- 
ripe alfalfa  there  is  a  smaller 
amount  of  essential  oils,  which 
makes  the  forage  less  palatable, 
and  it  has  also  been  found  that 
the  digestibility  of  overripe  forage 
is  decreased.  On  the  other  hand 
if  alfalfa  is  cut  too  early,  not  all 
the  nitrogen  has  been  changed  to 
the  form  of  protein.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  amide,  or  what 
may  be  termed  unripe  protein  in 
the  plant.    The  nitrogen  is  mainly 


changed  to  the  protein  form  about 
the  time  of  full  bloom. 

The  seeding  of  alfalfa  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  In 
some  localities  it  is  sown  with  a 
grain  crop  as  a  cover  crop  but  the 
experience  in  all  parts  of  Califor- 
nia is  against  this  practice. 

In  the  mild  climate  of  California 
there  is  not  the  same  need  of  a 
nurse  crop  as  in  the  East.  If,  how- 
ever, a  nurse  crop  be  used,  wheat 
is  generally  better  than  oats  or 
barley  as  it  is  not  so  rank  grow- 
ing as  the  latter  grains,  which  often 
fail  to  give  young  alfalfa  an  op- 
portunity to  develop,  and  hence 
these  are  generally  unsuitable  as 
a  nurse  crop.  Poor  seed,  perhaps, 
has  been  a  more  frequent  cause 
of  failure  than  all  others. 

Further,  the  poor  selection  of  soil 
often  results  in  disappointment 
with  this  crop.  The  soil  should 
preferably  be  a  medium  light  one 
of  considerable  depth.  The  plant 
is  a  deep  feeder  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  be  put  upon  a  deep  soil. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting alfalfa  started  it  would  not 
be  economical  to  plow  it  under 
in  a  rotation  as  can  be  done  with 
clover  or  peas  It  takes  two  or 
three  years  for  an  alfalfa  field  to 
reach  its  maximum  yielding  power, 
while  with  clover  it  is  reached  in 
a  much  shorter  time.  They  are 
both  most  excellent  crops  and  their 
production  is  desirable  and  should 
be  encouraged,  both  for  purposes 
of  enriching  the  soil  and  for  secur- 
ing valuable  forage. 

The  cost  of  producing  meat  and 
milk  can  be  greatly  lessened 
wherever  alfalfa  is  extensively 
used,  because  the  main  source 
of  the  milk  and  meat  is  the  coarse 
forage  part  of  the  ration  rather 
than  the  grain  part.  The  quality 
of  milk  and  meat  from  alfalfa  is 
most  excellent.  Because  of  its 
large  amount  of  protein,  alfalfa 
alone  is  nearly  a  balanced  ration, 
and  the  best  quality  of  products 
is  always  secured  under  such  con- 
ditions. Alfalfa  also  enables  the 
farmer  to  utilize  coarse  feeds  to 
better  advantage  as  it  supplies  the 
necessary  protein  which  is  gen- 
erally lacking  in  them.  It  is  a 
forage  plant  that  can  be  combined 
to  advantage  with  any  farm  grown 
feed.  When  alfalfa  is  used  as 
forage,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  fertility  which  it  contains 
is  returned  in  the  manure.  When 
properly  cured  it  can  be  fed  to 
horses  as  a  part  of  the  ration,  al- 
though some  object  to  its  use 
thinking  it  undesirable  for  this 
purpose. 

For  the  production  of  mutton 
and  wool  it  is  exceeding  valuable 
and  in  the  feeding  of  young  stock 
it  prevents  premature  fattening,  as 
frequently  occurs  when  feeds  are 
used  which  contain  excessive 
amounts  of  digestible  carbohy- 
drates and  scant  amounts  of  di- 
gestible protein. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  other 
foods,  its  chief  value  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  way  it  is  fed  and 
combined  with  other  farm  pro- 
ducts. 
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Who's  Who  in  Field,  Orchard  and  Garden 


THE  MOST  RENOWNED  MAN  in 
the  agricultural  domain  of  Cali- 
fornia is  Luther  Burbank,  who  has 
risen  to  such  spectacular  promi- 
nence that  his  name  has  become  a 
household  word. 

Luther  Burbank  was  born  March 
7,  1849,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  His 
father  was  of  English  and  his 
mother  of  Scottish  descent.  In 
September,  1875,  he  left  the  East 
and  settled  in  Santa  Rosa,  partly 
on  account  of  his  health  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  bright  prospects 
that  California  offered  him  for  his 
work.  Sonoma  county  has  never 
ceased  boasting  of  the  fact  that 
with  all  the  world  before  him,  he 
chose  this  spot  as  the  one  with 
ideal  conditions.  Here  for  the  first 
few  years  he  suffered  all  the  hard 
struggle  incident  to  a  lad  who  is 
earning  his  living  by  odd  jobs.  It 
was  a  period  of  perseverance  and 
determination  and  it  was  only 
after  thirteen  years  of  toil  and  sav- 
ing that  he  was  able  to  secure  his 
little  farm  of  three  acres. 

In  1905  he  accepted  the  Carnegie 
Institute  grant  of  $10,000  a  year 
for  ten  years,  which  he  has  since 
abandoned  as  he  found  its  restric- 
tions uncongenial  to  his  work.  In 
that  same  year  he  was  appointed 
an  honorary  lecturer  on  plant 
breeding  at  the  Stanford  University. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Burbank  authorized  an  exhibit  of 
his  productions  to  be  made  in  the 
East  which  was  under  the  care  of 
the  writer.  Everywhere, — New 
York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg, — the  ex- 
hibit attracted  great  attention  and 
aroused  the  most  enthusiastic  in- 
terest. It  was  noted  that  the  peo- 
ple looked  for  huge  and  abnormal 
things,  especially  the  newspaper 
reporters,  while  the  real  but  more 
prosaic  work  of  Mr.  Burbank  was 
overloooked.  A  potato  is  a  homely 
thing  to  look  at,  yet  this  humble 
tuber  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  of  real  value  that  Mr. 
Burbank  has  produced,  for  it  has 
added  seventeen  millions  annually 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  to 
the  pockets  of  the  western  farmers. 
The  man  who  can  produce  a  new 
variety  of  potato  that  will  grow 
one  tuber  more  to  the  hill  would 
belt  the  world  with  silver  dollars. 

Mr.  Burbank  seeks  for  nothing 
abnormal  or  spectacular,  and  in- 
sists that  his  work  be  judged  by  its 
results  and  from  a  scientific  plane. 
His  aim,  is  not  to  produce  freaks, 
yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  com- 
bine the  strawberry,  blackberry  or 
raspberry  with  members  of  the 
same  family  and  through  hybridi- 
zation produce  a  higher  form  of 
plant  life.  He  especially  tries  for 
results  that  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  However,  he  has  now 
ceased  breeding  new  plants  and 
does  no  hybridization,  his  work 
now  being  entirely  confined  to  se- 
lection. In  other  words,  he  is  gath- 
ering up  the  results  of  his  life 
work. 

The  name  "wizard"  is  a  misno- 
mer, there  being  nothing  magical  or 
mysterious  about  his  work.  It  is 
simply  following  nature  with  un- 
tiring patience,  waiting  sometimes 
twenty  years  for  a  small  result.  He 


insists  that  anyone  can  do  it,  but 
few  have  the  patience. 

Mr.  Burbank's  genius  lies  in  the 
power  of  instantaneous  selection, 
knowing  the  particular  flower  that 
will  be  of  most  value  to  his  work. 
He  rises  at  four  o'clock  and  puts 
in  a  whole  day  of  tireless  and  un- 
ceasing labor.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  he  tests  and  tries  out  millions 
of  fruits  and  flowers  and  knows 
them  all  and  watches  over  them 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  mother 
over  her  children. 

He  calls  them  creations  in  the 
sense  that  something  appears  where 
nothing  like  it  existed  before.  His 
Primus  berry  was  the  first  fixed 
species  of  plant  life  produced  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

Through  the  process  of  elimin- 
ation he  has  produced  of  giant  size, 
wonderful  shape,  profusion  of  blos- 
som and  great  variation  in  color 
varieties  of  godelia,  evening  prim- 
rose, heuchera,  amaryllis  (some  a 
foot  across  the  flower),  mimulus, 
brodiaea,  hybrid  roses,  lilies,  lark- 
spur, tigridias,  gladiolas  and  canna. 

Burbank  does  not  claim  to  have 
created  the  spineless  cactus,  his 
prospectus  saying  there  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  a  spineless 
cactus  than  in  a  spineless  water- 
melon. All  cacti  were  once  spine- 
less; the  thorns  were  thrown  out 
by  the  law  of  adaptation  in  the 


struggle  for  existence  to  protect 
themselves  from  extermination  by 
the  deer  and  cattle  that  would  rel- 
ish its  juicy  water-full  nourishment 
in  the  parched  land.  Mr.  Burbank 
has  gone  back  to  first  principles 
and  claims  to  have  the  only  com- 
mercially valuable  variety. 

He  has  lived  thirty-three  years 
at  Santa  Rosa,  having  a  little  ranch 
of  only  three  acres.  At  the  nearby 
town  of  Sebastopol  he  has  twelve 
acres,  where  his  larger  trees  grow. 

How  can  he  produce  so  much  on 
so  small  a  space?  The  trees  are 
planted  close  together  and  many 
varieties  grafted  on  one  tree.  One 
cherry  tree  has  over  one  hundred 
varieties  of  cherries  on  it;  one  ap- 
ple tree  has  two  hundred  and  fifty 
different  kinds  of  apples,  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors.  He  plants  a 
seed  or  pit;  when  it  comes  up  he 
cuts  it  off  and  grafts  it  on  a  branch 
of  some  nearby  tree,  where  it  will 
bear  immediate  fruit.  He  is  the 
greatest  of  grafters. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
Mr.  Burbank  has  added  thirty  vari- 
eties of  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
fifty-two  varieties  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  the  list  of  plants 
grown  in  the  state,  all  of  which  are 
on  the  market  commercially. 

Mr.  Burbank  was  the  first  one 
to  introduce  the  Japan  pear  seed- 
lings and  seeds  for  grafting.  This 


was  in  1884  and  they  are  now  used 
for  many  varieties  of  pears.  He 
introduced  the  Satsuma  plum  in 
1885  and  this  is  now  grown  all  over 
the  world.  In  1886  he  introduced 
a  number  of  new  Australian  apples, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  to 
be  very  valuable  along  the  north- 
ern California  coast.  Ten  new  va- 
rieties of  gladiolas  were  introduced 
in  1889  and  in  1892  he  brought  out 
the  fragrant  calla./  In  1893  his  list  of 
new  plants  included  a  new  hybrid 
berry,  the  "Primus;"  the  Delaware 
plum;  the  juicy  plum,  a  whole  new 
set  of  hybrid  lillies,  a  new  quince, 
the  "Santa  Rosa;"  some  new  hybrid 
Tigridia  seedlings,  the  "Van  De- 
man"  quince,  the  "Golden"  plum, 
the  "Wickson"  plum  and  the 
"Splendor"  and  the  "Giant"  prunes. 
Several  new  varieties  of  Amaryllis 
appeared  in  1891  and  in  1895  the 
"Peachblow,"  the  "Coquito"  and 
the  "Pink  Set"  roses  were  added 
to  Califorina's  wonderful  collec- 
tion. The  "Burbank"  canna,  the 
"Burbank"  rose,  the  "Silver  Lin- 
ing" poppy  and  the  "Combination" 
tomato  appeared  in  1896.  In  the 
next  six  years  Mr.  Burbank  added 
to  his  creations  the  "Tarrytown,"  a 
crimson  canna;  the  "Balloon"  ber- 
ry, the  "Mayflower,"  a  fragrant 
verbena;  the  "Iceberg,"  a  white 
blackberry;  the  Shasta,  daisy,  a 
hybrid  Tigridias,  the  Royal  Wal- 
nut, the  "Burbank"  cherry,  the 
"Phenomenal"  berry,  and  the  crim- 
son "Winter  Rhubarb,"  that  has 
been  called  "the  mortgage  lifter." 
The  crimson  Eschscholtzia  ap- 
peared in  1904  and  in  1905  the  gi- 
ant crimson  ever-bearing  rhubarb, 
the  "  Santa  Rosa"  plum,  the  "Rut- 
land" plumcot,  and  the  "Burbank" 
"Fragrant,"  "Gigantic  Yellow"  and 
several  other  new  dahlias  were 
added  to  the  list.  The  spineless 
cactus,  of  several  varieties,  were 
introduced  in  1906  and  in  the  same 
year  the  "Montecito"  grape  and  the 
hybrid  plums  "Rubio,"  "Madera," 
"Formosa,"  Gaviota"  and  "Bal- 
lena"  appeared.  The  next  year  the 
purple  leaf  plum  tree  "Vesuvius" 
was  given  to  horticulturists.  In 
1907  the  double  Shasta  daisy  made 
its  appearance  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Sunberry  was  added. 
Last  year  the  list  was  increased 
by  the  "Abundance"  cherry,  the 
hybrid  plums  "Beauty,"  "Geewhiz," 
"Victory,"  "Choice,"  "Prize,"  "Pa- 
sha," and  "Vesta,"  the  stoneless 
prune  "Conquest,"  the  "Nixie"  and 
the  "Epoch"  plums,  the  "Apex," 
"Triumph"  and  "Corona"  plumcots, 
the  peaches  "Leader"  and  "Na- 
tional," the  almond  "Palatine,"  the 
apple  "Goldridge"  and  the  hybrid 
pear  "Test." 


The  average  wheatfields  of  Ver- 
mont are  only  three  acres,  while 
those  of  California  are  169  acres. 
In  North  Dakota  the  average  is  116 
acres,  in  Washington,  110  acres  and 
in  Oregon,  105  acres. 


We  know  that  it  costs  just  as 
much  to  grow  and  market  a  scrub 
as  it  does  an  anima  1  of  better 
breeding,  and  yet  the  scrub  contin- 
ues in  evidence  on  most  farms  and 
ranches. 
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Spray  Calendar  for  1912 


What  to  Spray 


For  What  to 
Spray 


I 


With  What  to 
Spray 


First  Spraying 


Second  Spraying 


t  — r  

Third  Spraying    I  Fourth  Spraying     Remarks  and  Caution 


Apple  ICodling  Moth 


|San  Jose  Scale 


1 

I 

)5cab 


|  Coolly  Aphis 
I 
I 

Asparagus  | Asparagus  rust 

Bean   |Anthracnose 

CaLbage  and  Cauli-l 

flower   iCabbage  Worm 

Carnation   iLeaf  or  Calyx  mold 

|    leaf  spot 
I 

Cherry   I  Rot 

|Curculio 

I 

I 

Cucumber  |Cucumber  Beetle 

Currant   |San  Jose  Scale 

|  Worm 


Gooseberry   iMildew 

|  .Vorm 

Grape   I  Anthracnose, 

|    downy. and 
i  Powdery 
|\Iildew  and  Rot 
I 

Peach   iLeaf  Curl 


j  Uot  and  Scab 

jjud  Moth 

j  ~an  Jose  Scale 
I 

Pear  I  Scab 

I 

|  Jodling  Moth 
I 

I  San  Jose  Scale 

Plum   |Rot 

I 
I 

|  Jurculio 

jSan  Jose  Scale 
I 

Potato  jEaxly  Blight 

j 

|  Scab 

j  Colorado  Beetle 

Quince   |  Fruit  and  Leaf  Spot 

|  San  Jose  Scale 

Raspberry  and' Anthracnose 

Blackberry   I 

Rose   I  Leaf  Spot 

j 

I  Slug 


Strawberry  .......  I  Leaf  Spot 

Tomato  I  Anthracnose 

Watermelon     a  n  dl Leaf  Blight 

Muskmelon   I  Anthracnose  and 

|    Leaf  Blight 

 L  


Arsenates  in  Bor-I    As  soon  as  blossoms     7  to  10  days  later     30  days  later 

deaux  1  or  3  or  ar-lfall  j 

senate    of    lead    3|  I 
lbs.  to  50  gallons    I  I 
Lime  -  Sulphur   7|    Late  In  fall,  late  in| 
or  Soluble  Oil  14    I  winter     or     early  In 
I  spring 

Bordeaux      Mix-iJust     before     blossoms.    Within    a  week 


re  1  or  3  lopen  Bordeaux  1 


Kerosene  Emul-j  When  trees 
ion  !>  I  full  leaf. 


Bordeaux  1 
Bordeaux  1 
Pyrethrum  11 


After   cutting  crop 
On  2  or  3  inch  plants 


after  blossoms  have 
dropped.  Bordeaux 
1  or  3. 
In  fall 


J. 

j    14  days  later 

I 
I 
[ 
I 


I    Later     spraying  If 
I  made   should    be  made 
Iwith  diluted  solutions 
i 


Same  7 
Jays  later 


to 


10  days  later 
10  days  later 


1    With  first  appearancel    Whenever  wormsl 
lof  worms  |are  observed 

Bordeaux  1  or  HI  Upon  appearance  of  Two  weeks  later! 
6  I  fungus  I 

i  I 
Bordeaux  1  and  2|    Before   blossoming   1|    After  blossommgl 

j  |drop  2  on  fruit       \i  on  fruit  (2  or  4 

Arsenate  of  leadl  Before  blossoming  in|  As  blossoms  dryl  One  week  lateri 
in    Bordeaux    11  up  in  2  I  in  z  1 

2  1 


Arsenate  of  leadl    Soon    as    plants  ap 
Bordeaux  1         I  pear 
I 

Lime  -  Sulphur   7|    As  with  apple 
14  I 

White    Helleborel    When  worms 
I  appear 
I 

Bordeaux  1  or  6i    Before  blossoms 
j open  1 

hite  Hellebore  It]    As  on  Currants 
Bordeaux  1  I    Just      before  buds 

I  open 


Week  later 


I  When  trees  are  dor- 
Imant 

I  1 
10|    Repeat  10  to  14J    The  spray  Just  before 
jdays     later     Bor-I  blossoms   open   is  very 
(deaux  3  I  essential  for  scab 

I  I  t> 

I  I    Don't     use  strong 

I  I  lemulslon     when  trees 

I  I  lare  in  full  leaf 

I    10  days  later       i    10  days  later       I    Repeat  3  or  4  times 
I  IBurn  rusted  brush  in  fall 

I  After  blossoms  ,  Repeat  if  needed! 
I  I  I 

Same  Same  I    1  oz.  to  30  gallons  of 

I  I  water 

Two  weeks  lateri    Repeat  if  neededi    Begin     early  before 
|  I  calyxes  are  ruined.  Cov- 

I  ler  foliage  well 

Two  weeks  lateri    Two  weeks  lateri    use   4   when  fruit  Is 

I  large 

I    Avoid     strong  solu- 
Itions.    Do  not  use  othec 
larsenicals   than  arsen- 
1  late  of  lead 

Week  after  thlrdi    Week   after  fourth 
I 


Repeat  as  second 


1 


Bordeaux  1  or  3  I  .  Just  before  blossom- 
ling 

Bordeaux  1  or  5  1  In  fall  or  spring  Bor- 
Ideaux  1  or  5 

Bordeaux  1  andl  As  buds  are  swelling 
2.  5.  6.  7  I  Bordeaux  1  ,  5  or  7 

Arsenates.in  Bor-|  With  opening  of 
deaux  1  I  buds 

Lime  -  Sulphur  71  In  late  fall  or  early 
or  14  I  spring 

Bordeaux  1  1  When  leaves  are  half 
J  grown 

Arsenates  in  Bor-I    As  with  apple 

deaux  1 

Lime  -  Sulphur   7|    In       fall     or  early 
r  14  ispring 
Bordeaux  1  or  4|     As  buds  are  swelling 
IBordeaux  1 


Week  after  sec-i 
ond 

I    In  spring  as  with| 
lapple 

firstl    repeat  in  3  or  4| 

days  I  I 

I  I  I 

After  blossomingi    Two  weeks  lateri 

I6  I 
I  I 
Just  before  blos-l    Just    after  frulti 
coming  (lias  set  IBordeaux 

I  I 

Just   after   frulti    G  to  10  days  later  i     7  or  10  days  lateri     Follow     by     two  or 
has  set  I  I  I  three  sprayings  of  4 

As  buds  are  open-|    Just  after  calyxt    Not    required    if     Lime  -  Sulphur   7  for 
ing  Bordeaux  1  or  a  jdrops.  Bordeaux  2|others    are    welllflrst    Instead    of  Bor- 


10    days  lateri 

I 


I  Look  for  worms  on 
1  under  side  of  leaves 
j  first 

I  Bordeaux  coats  fruit 
I  If  used  for  3rd 

I 


|uone 

Just  after  calyxesl    2  or  3  weeks  lateri 
drop.  Bordeaux  2    IBordeaux  2  or  6      I  Repeat 


A:tcr  blossomsi 
drop 

Same  as  first  I 


I  deaux  1  when  scale  if 

I  present 

I  Destroy  all  mummies 
I  Use  only  half  usual 
lamount  of  poison 


See  Apple 


drops 


Arsenate  of  leadl    With       starting  of 
1  Bordeaux  1  Ibuds 

Lime  -  Sulphur    T\    In  late  fall  or  early 
r  14  Ispring 

Bordeaux  1  or  3i    When    plants    are    6|     Two  weeks  later 

linches  high  I 
Soak  seed  in      j    Corrosive  sublimate  I    Solution     (2  DSJ 
Arsenites     alonei    When    beetles    or]    As  for  first 
r  in  Bordeaux  1    I  young  appear 

Bordeaux  1         |    Just  before  blossomsi    After  blossoms! 
(open  (drop 


Just  after  calyxj  3  or  4  weks  later  J  As  fruit  begins!  Repeat  4  every  7  or 
drops.    Bord.  1  or  3|Bordeaux  1  or  3      (to  color  use  4        jlO    days.     Destroy  all 

j  mummies 

Just  after  calyx!    5  days  later  i    Jar,    gather   and  de- 

I  Istroy     curculios  and 

i  Istung  plums 

Two  weeks  lateri    Two  weeks  lateri 
I  I 
in  16  gallons       |of  water)   for        |    90  minutes 

I  I     Arsenate   of    lead,  3 

libs,  to  SO  gals,  of  wa- 
iter for  Colorado  Beetle 
Two  weeks  lateri    Two  weeks  later  alone 


Lime  --Sulphur  7 
14 

Bordeaux  1  and  2 
Bordeaux  1  or  H 


I 

Repeat  second 


In  late  fall  or  early! 

spring   . 

Before  leaves  open  II    Bord.  2  on  canesl 

6  inches  high  one  week  later  I 

2  or  3  weeks  later!    Repeat  if  neces-l 
jsary 

Repeat  If  neces- 


With  first  appear- 
ance of  fungus 

On     appearajnee  of 

slugs 


Arsenites  in  Bor- 
deaux 2  or  Helle- 
bore 12 

Bordeaux  1  or  3    I  On    new    growth  after 
I  crop 

Bordeaux  1  Soon  after  fruit  be- 

Igins  to  set 
Bordeaux  1         |    Three     weeks  after 

1  transplanting 
Bordeaux  2  j    When  plants  begin  to 

i  vine 

 I   I 


sary 


I 


2  or  3  weeks  lateri 
I 


I 


i  Keep  spray  from 
Heaves  on  bearing  canes 


I 


Three  weeks]    Three  weeks) 
later  |later  I  I 

Three  week  si  Three  weeks!  Three  weeksl  The  intervals  after 
]ater                       jlater                       llater  first  spraying  should  be 

2  or  3  weeks  lateri    2  or  3  weeks  lateri    2  or  J  weeks  lateri  2  weeks  for  muskmel- 
j  Ions  and  3  weeks  for  wi- 

|   I  jtermelons 


The  figures  of  the  mixtures  or  remedies  in  this  calendar  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  different  formulas,  printed  below. 


Spray  Solutions  and  How  to  Use  Them. 


The  formulas  given  below  cover 
the  needs  of  farmers  and  horticul- 
turists. Each  formula  is  numbered 
so  that  reference  can  be  made  to 
it  by  its  corresponding  number  in 
the  Spray  Calendar.  Fungicides 
and  insecticides  may  often  be  com- 
bined in  spraying  and  where  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  used  for  fun- 
gous diseases  this  practice  is  rec- 
ommended. Use  materials  of 
known  strength  and  quality,  fol- 
low the  directions  given,  apply 
thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  times 
and  good  returns  will  be  the  result. 


FUNGICIDES 
1.    Bordeaux  Mixture 
Copper  Sulphate  (blue  vit- 
riol)   4  pounds 

Quicklime     (not  air- 
slacked)    4  pounds 

Water  to  make  50  gallons 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  by 
putting  it  in  a  bag  of  cheese-cloth 
and  hanging  this  in  a  vessel  hold- 
ing at  least  4  gallons  so  that  it  is 
just  covered  by  water.  Use  an 
earthen  or  wooden  vessel.  Slake 
the  lime  by  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  when  slaked 


cover  freely  with  water  and  stir. 
Strain  the  milk  of  lime  thus  made 
into  the  copper  sulphate.  Pom" 
more  water  over  the  remaining 
lime,  stir  and  strain  into  the  other 
until  all  lime  but  stone  lumps  is 
taken  up.  The  mixture  should  be 
made  fresh  before  using  and  any 
left  over  for  a  time  should  be 
thrown  out  or  have  fresh  lime 
added. 

For  rots,  molds,  mildews  and  all 
fungous  diseases. 

2.    Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Weaker  solution  than  No.  1.) 

Copper  Sulphate   2  pounds 

Quicklime   2  pounds 


Water  to  make  50  gallons 

For  use  on  such  trees  as  have 
foliage  injured  by  Bordeaux  1. 
(For  peach  trees  and  similar 
fruits.) 

3.    Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Iron 
Sticker 
Copper  Sulphate  (blue  vit- 
riol)   2  pounds 

Iron  Sulphate  (copperas)  4  pounds 

Quicklime   6  pounds 

Water  to  make  50  gallons 

Used  as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux 
1  upon  most  fruits  in  foliage  and 
certain  vegetables.  The  Spray  is 
rusty  colored  by  reason  of  the  iron 
compound. 
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Caution —  do  not  leave  solution 
of  iron  sulphate  standing  beyond 
a  second  day. 

4.  Soda  Bordeaux  Mixture 
(For  very  late  spraying.) 

Copper  Sulphate   4  pounds 

Commercial  caustic  so- 
da   1  Vi  pounds 

Water  to  make  50  gallons 

Dissolve  and  mix  the  copper  sul- 
phate and  lye  and  dilute  this  solu- 
tion with  the  water  before  using. 
This  mixture  is  used  instead  of  the 
ordinary  Bordeaux,  when  a  fungi- 
cide is  needed  within  six  weeks 
of  the  time  the  fruit  is  to  be  gath- 
ered, as  it  will  not  seriously  spot  it. 
5.    Copper  Sulphate  Solution 

Copper  Sulphate   4  pounds 

Water  to  make  50  gallons 

For  use  before  the  buds  open 
the  above  solution  is  fully  as  effect- 
ual as  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  is 
easier  to  prepare  and  apply.  The 
weaker  solution  should  be  used 
upon  the  peach,  although  no  in- 
jury would  be  done  upon  any  kind 
of  fruit  tree,  while  in  a  dormant 
condition,  if  the  stronger  solution 
should  be  used,  but  it  should  not 
be  applied  to  any  plant  after  the 
buds  have  opened. 
6.  Potassium  Sulphide  Solution 
Potassium  Sulphide  (liver 

of  sulphur)   1  ounce 

Water  3  to  4  gallons 

This  preparation  loses  its 
strength  upon  standing,  so  should 
be  made  immediately  before  using. 
Particularly  valuable  for  surface 
mildew. 

INSECTICIDES 
7.    Lime-Sulphur  Wash 

To  be  used  when  trees  are  dor- 
mant and  only  before  buds  open, 
for  San  Jose  Scale. 

Stone  Lime  15  to  20  pounds 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  15  pounds 

Water   50  gallons 

Can  add  2  pounds  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

The  above  mixture  can  be  pre- 
pared in  different  quantities  by  us- 
ing a  proportionate  amount  of  each. 
This  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  Place  the  full  amount  of 
lime  in  a  kettle  or  vat  and  start  it 
to  slake  in  hot  water,  using  enough 
to  prevent  the  lime  from  being  air- 
slaked,  but  not  enough  to  drown  it. 
During  the  slaking  process  add  the 
sulphur,  all  lumps  having  first  been 
pulverized;  stir  in  thoroughly  and 
add  water  gradually  to  reduce  the 
mixture  to  a  thin  paste.  If  the 
mixture  is  not  already  boiling, 
bring  it  to  this  point  and  allow  it 
to  boil  for  one  hour,  stirring  fre- 
quently to  prevent  burning  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  After  one  hour's 
boiling  ,add  enough  water  to  make 
50  gallons  of  the  mixture.  When 
emptying  into  the  spraying  barrel, 
it  should  be  passed  through  a  fine 
wire  screen  to  remove  all  sedi- 
ment. If  possible,  apply  to  the 
trees  while  hot. 

Self-Boiled  Lime  or  Lime-Sulphur 
Wash 

Stone  Lime   8  pounds 

Flowers  of  Sulphur   8  pounds 

W;l'er  50  gallons 

Place  the  lime  in  a  barrel  and 
pour  on  enough  water  (about  two 
gallons)  to  start  it  slaking.  Then 
acid  the  sulphur  and  about  two  gal- 
lons more  of  water.  Stir  thor- 
oughly and  do  not  let  the  mixture 
cake  on  tlie  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
As  soon  as  the  slaking  of  the  lime 
is  over,  dilute  to  50  gallons  of  wa- 


ter and  strain  through  a  sieve  of 
20  meshes  to  the  inch,  working  all 
of  the  sulphur  through  the  strainer. 

(This  mixture  will  not  destroy 
San  Jose  Scale.  Use  Lime-Sulphur 
1  for  this  purpose.) 

8..  .Kerosene  Emulsion 
Laundry  Soap  (chipped)  .  y2  pound 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)   2  gallons 

Boiling  Water  1  gallon 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water 
and  when  boiling  remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  kerosene.  Drive 
the  mixture  through  a  force  pump 
back  into  the  vessel  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  Use  one  part  of  emulsion 
to  eight  parts  of  water  for  scale  in- 
sects. For  soft-bodied  insects,  such 
as  plant  lice,  lice  on  animals,  etc., 
use  one  part  emulsion  to  15  to  20 
parts  of  water.  The  stock  emul- 
sion will  keep  good  for  months  if 
kept  in  air-tight  vessels.  This  emul- 
sion kills  by  contact  and  should  be 
applied  thoroughly  and  be  kept 
well  stirred.  Only  the  diluted 
emulsion  1  to  20  should  be  used 
when  trees  are  in  leaf. 

9.    Arsenate  of  Lead 

Arsenate  of  Soda   4 'ounces 

Acetate  of  Lead  11  ounces 

Water  3  to  5  gallons 

Dissolve  the  ingredients  sepa- 
rately each  in  one  gallon  of  warm 
water.  Mix  and  pour  into  spray 
tank  containing  from  50  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water.  Add  the  milk  of 
lime  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
freshly  slaked  lime.  This  is  most 
satisfactory  mixture  of  any  for  the 
formula.  It  is  more  adhesive  than 
Paris  Green  and  if  properly  made 
of  good  materials  will  burn  foliage 
but  little,  no  matter  what  strength 
is  used.  In  some  respects  the 
commercial  brands  on  the  market 
are  more  satisfactory  than  the 
homemade  product.  For  most  pur- 
poses 3  pounds  of  the  commercial 
product,  arsenate  of  lead,  in  50 
gallons  of  spray  are  used.  Either 
water  or  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be 
used  as  the  carrier. 

SPRAYING  TO  KILL  WEEDS 
In  Lawns,  Parks,  Pastures,  Hay  and 
Grain  Crops 

Spraying  with  the  herbicides 
given  can  be  used  to  destroy  such 
weeds  as  mustard,  dandelion,  oxeye 
daisy,  white-top,  thistle,  carrot, 
parsnip,  elders,  poison-ivy,  rag- 
weed, and  all  broad-leaved  weeds. 
These  sprays  will  leave  narrow- 
leaved  crops  such  as  blue  grass, 
timothy,  red-top,  and  other  grasses, 
including  the  growing  cereal  grains 
— wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  without  in- 
jury if  properly  adapted  in  strength 
and  time  of  application. 

The  time  of  applying  the  sprays 
has  to  be  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  and  the  relative 
development  of  the  weeds.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  made  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
bloom,  and  repeated  applications 
should  be  made  as  new  leaves  are 
developed,  provided  the  condition 
of  the  host  crop  will  permit  it.  In 
grain  fields,  the  best  results  with  a 
single  spraying  will  be  obtained  on 
most  weeds  by  applying  the  spray 
just  as  the  crop  is  ready  to  occupy 
the  land. 

Timothy  and  other  grass  mead- 
ows should  be  sprayed  just  before 
the  grass  begins  heading  out. 

There  are  several  solutions  which 
may  be  used  but  in  general  com- 
mon salt  and  iron  sulphate  solu- 
tions are  found  most  satisfactory. 


They  are  effective  in  killing  the 
more  common  weeds  and  are  not 
dangerous  to  stock  in  pastures  in 
which  they  may  be  used. 

HERBICIDES 
Common  Salt  Solution 

Common  Salt  150  pounds 

Water   50  gallons 

Should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
50  to  75  gallons  per  acre  sprayed. 
Useful  for  killing  Canada  thistle, 
dandelion,  poison  ivy,  yarrow, 
horse  nettle,  etc. 

Iron  Sulphate  Solution 
Iron  Sulphate  (copper- 
as)  100  pounds 

Water   52  gallons 

Should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
50  to  75  gallons  per  acre.  Good 
to  kill  mustard,  ragweed,  white-top, 
yarrow,  and  other  broad-leaved 
weeds  in  fields  of  growing  grain 
or  timothy. 

10.    Paris  Green 
Paris  Green  may  be  used  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  from  100  to  150  gal- 
lons.   It  may  be  used  alone  in  wa- 
ter in  the  same  proportion  with 
two  or  three  pounds  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  added  to  prevent  burn- 
ing of  the  foliage.    The  mixture 
should  be  kept  well  stirred. 
11.  Pyrethrum 
Pyrethrum  may  be  used  as  a 
spray  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
two  gallons  of  water.   It  is  poison- 
ous to  insects  but  not  to  higher 


animals  and  can  be  used  on  ripen- 
ing fruits. 

12.  White  Hellebore 
Hellebore  may  be  used  for  spray- 
ing fruit  a  few  days  before  har- 
vest when  arsenical  sprays  would 
be  dangerous. 

White  Hellebore   1  ounce 

Water   3  gallons 

13.  Tobacco  Water 

Boil  tobacco  stems  or  tobacco 
dust  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  one 
hour.  Strain  and  add  water  to 
make  two  gallons  of  spray  for  each 
pound  of  tobacco  used.  Good  for 
plant  lice  or  soft  bodied  insects. 

14.  Soluble  Oils 
Certain  commerical  oils  are  now 

in  the  market  which  readily  emul- 
sify with  cold  water  at  different 
dilutions  for  winter  and  summer 
applications  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

15.  Oregon  Wash 

Lime   15  pounds 

Sulphur   15  pounds 

Copper    Sulphate  (blue 

vitriol)   IV2  pounds 

Water   50  gallons 

To  be  mized  similar  to  Lime-Sul- 
phur Wash,  No.  7. 

I  SIMPLEX  SPRAYERS. 

A  New  Patented  Sprayer  different  from 
others.    Only  one  keeping  up  a  high 
pressure,  liquid  always  agitated.  No 
stopping  to  pump,  done  while  you 
spray.    Recommended  by  experiment 
stations.    Once  tried  will  use  no  other. 
Easiest  to  operate,  durable,  saves 
time,  labor  and  money;  non-clog. 
For  trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  white* 
washing,  painting,    etc.  Lowest 
'  prices.     Send    for  Spraying  Guide. 
SIMPLEX  MFG.  Co.,  Box906SI.  Peter,  Minn, 


Our  Guide  this  year  is  the  fullest  and  most 
interesting  we  have  ever  issued 

IN  THE  VEGETABLE  LINE 

it  calls  particular  attention  to  some  sterling 
novelties  that  every  planter  should  try,  including 
a  new  sweet  corn,  three  varieties  of  culinary  peas 
and  a  new  wax  bean. 

IN  FLOWER  SEEDS 

a  new  hybrid  mixture  of  the  Golden  African 
Daisy,  a  new  Snapdragon,  and  a  new  mixture 
of  Giant  Verbenas. 

IN  PLANTS 

some  wonderful  new  roses,  Dahlias  and  Bego- 
nias are  particularly  described.  This  valuable 
book  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Cr<  Alt  ft-  n  100  Market  Street 

Morse  o  do.   ^rW)w        San  francisco 
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March  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park 


By  John  McLaren,  Superi  nlendent  Golden  Gate  Park 


The  Trn-M'nkn  stock,  ■  beautiful 
annua]  obtainable  In  pink,  red,  blue, 
lavender  and  purple. 

IF  YOU  WANT  your  garden  to 
look  well  and  be  a  pleasure  to 
you  this  summer,  and  if  you  have 
not  already  given  your  spade  good 
exercise,  you  must  get  right  down 
to  work.  The  time  is  short  now 
for  your  spring  planting.  This  is 
particularly  intended  for  the  re- 
gions where  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  bay  counties.  If  you  have 
planned  to  plant  any  flowering 
shrubs  and  have  not  already 
planted  them  get  them  in  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible. 

March  is  the  best  month  for 
planting  eucalyptus  and  acacias 
and  other  semi-tender  trees. 

All  vacant  ground  intended  for 
planting  should  he  manured  and 
spaded.  Weeds  should  be  de- 
stroyed wherever  found  and  the 
ground  stirred  lightly  with  the  hoe 
or  the  rake  in  order  to  destroy  the 
nests  of  slugs  and  harmful  insects. 
Ground  which  was  roughly  spaded 
last  month  should  now  be  hoed 
and  raked  when  moderately  dry. 
The  borders  of  the  shrubbery  and 
other  ground,  where  flowers  are 
to  be  planted,  or  where  seeds  are 
to  be  sown,  should  be  worked  over, 
leveled,  and  raked. 

If  they  have  not  already  been 
sown,  plant  seeds  of  sweet  peas, 
nemophyllas  and  other  annuals 
recommended  last  month.  Plant 
out  hydrangeas,  geraniums,  carna- 
tions, pentstemons,  campanulas, 
columbines,  and  Japanese  anemo- 
nes. If  you  have  room  put  out 
plenty  of  the  campanula.  These 
are  among  the  most  showy  peren- 
nial or  biennial  plants.  AH  of 
them  are  elegant  when  in  bloom 
and  should  be  seen  more  com- 
monly than  they  are.  The  stately 
campanula  pyramidalis,  which 
often  grows  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  forms  grand  pyramids  of 
blue  and  white.  The  campanula 
media  (Canterbury  Bells)  is 
among  the  best  for  border  plants. 
There  are  also  dwarf  spreading 
varieties  and  they  are  all  desirable. 
They  delight  in  a  deep  rich  loam, 
well  drained.  All  of  the  species 
are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  they 


can  be  arranged  to  give  bloom 
throughout  the  year.  Then  there 
are  asters,  portulacas,  poppies, 
cailardias,  phloxes  and  other 
hardy  perennial  flowering  plants 
that  are  worthy  of  room  in  your 
garden.  Plant  out  also  gladiolas 
and  other  hardy  bulbous  roots,  in- 
cluding the  begonias  and  caladi- 
ums.  Do  not  forget  the  holly- 
hocks. These  are  old  favorites  and 
are  always  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Sow  seeds  of  wild  flowers  for 
succession  of  blooms.  A  wild 
flower  bed  is  always  a  source  of 
delight.  It  can  be  put  in  any  out- 
of-the-way  place  where  it  will  not 
need  special  attention.  These 
flowers  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

For  your  dahlias  manure  the 
hills  where  the  plants  are  to  grow. 
Give  a  peck  of  stable  manure  and 
a  teacupful  of  bone  meal  to  each 
hill.  Work  this  into  the  soil  under 
but  not  touching  the  tuber.  Set  a 
stout  stake  at  each  hill.  Plant  one 
tuber  to  a  hill.  When  the  plant 
grows  see  that  it  is  kept  erect  by 
fastening  to  the  stake.  No  leaning 
dahlia  ever  does  its  best.  The 
flowers  are  slow  in  growth,  short 
stemmed  and  often  pallid  or  lop- 
sided. An  erect  dahlia  will  live 
through  twenty  windstorms  where 
a  leaning  plant  breaks  off.  Allow 
each  plant  to  send  up  from  a  joint 
near  the  ground  one  sprout.  Treat 
this  as  a  secondary  trunk  rubbing 
out  side  shoots,  etc.,  when  young, 
just  as  with  the  main  stem.  Later 


the  plant  will  branch  again  from 
the  bottom.  Train  one  more  of 
these  sprouts.  A  month  later  two 
more  may  be  allowed  in  a  strong 
plant,  especially  if  it  is  being  well 
fertilized.  On  all  these  trunks 
five-sixths  o  fthe  side  sprouts  must 
be  kept  cleaned  off.  The  more 
flowers  that  are  cut  the  more  the 
bushes  will  bear.  Cut  good  sprays, 
buds  and  all. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  chrysanthemums.  I 
would  recommend  experiments 
with  the  pompone  varieties.  These 
are  small  flowering  sorts  but  from 
them  many  blooms  are  obtained. 
They  are  not  easily  damaged  by 
fall  winds  or  by  wet  weather. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  a 
gentle  heat  or  in  a  cold  frame 
kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  and  returned 
to  the  frame  and  kept  shaded  un- 
til they  make  fresh  root,  when  they 
should  be  given  plenty  of  air  and 
not  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  Plant  them  where  they  are 
to  bloom  when  they  are  about  six 
inches  high.  The  young  shoots 
should  have  their  points  pinched 
off  to  encourage  their  stems  to 
branch.  These  plants  require 
much  water. 

This  is  the  season  to  subdivide 
the  canna  roots  and  replant  them 
in  deep  rich  soil.  The  same  should 
be  done  with  the  Oenothera,  or  the 
evening  primrose.  This  latter  is 
one  of  our  favorite  native  plants 


The  long  spurred  Columbine  takea 
klndllr  to  ahady  places  and  add*  to 
any  garden. 


and  they  make  most  desirable 
decorations.  They  thrive  well  and 
need  little  or  no  artificial  irriga- 
tion. 


Live  Stock  Association 


The  annual  meting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  San  Francisco  re- 
cently, was  the  most  important 
meeting  of  the  organization  yet 
held.  The  association  was  reorgan- 
ized along  the  lines  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association  and  with 
it  is  associated  all  kindred  organi- 
zations in  the  state.  At  the  meeting 
was  launched  a  movement  to  make 
a  showing  of  California  live  stock 
at  the  coming  great  fair  worthy  of 
the  state.  This  show  will  be  in- 
ternational in  its  scope  and  it  will 
of  necessity  need  co-operation  of 
all  the  stock  raisers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  were  addresses  by 
J.  A.  Jastio,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association;  J. 
A.  Tomlinson,  of  Denver,  secretary 
of  the  national  organization;  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Keane,  state  veterina- 
rian; W.  A.  Skinner,  of  Denver; 
Peter  J.  Shields,  Sacramento;  S.  A. 
W.  Carver,  Los  Angeles;  C.  C. 
Moore,  William  H.  Savior  and  Ches- 
ter H.  Rowell,  of  Fresno. 


Visitors  to  San  Francisco  are  al- 
ways pleased  with  the  food,  ser- 
vice and  prices  of  The  Golden 
Pheasant  at  32  Geary  street.  It  is 
a  restaurant  for  people  of  refine- 
ment. 


One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
feeding  live  stock  on  the  farm  is  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 


Some  people  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  nothing  but  a  hand  mirror. 


Whether  or  not  a  cow  is  an  asset 
or  a  liability  depends  upon  the  cow. 


If  you've  made  good  first  pM 
won't  need  to  boast  afterward. 


\\  hen  successfully  flowered  dahl  las  are  among  the  moat  pleasing  of 
gnrdrn   plants.   ^assml 


A  man  is  scared  a  hundred  times 
for  everv  time  he  is  hurt. 
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Show  Land  and  Its  Products 


ON  THE  TWELFTH  day  of  this 
month  the  culmination  of  six 
months  of  hard  and  earnest  work 
will  await  the  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple not  only  of  California  but  of 
all  the  states  of  America. 

The  Pacific  Land  Products  Ex- 
position, or  perhaps  even  more 
aptly  the  Land  Show  Beautiful  of 
America,  will  be  opened  at  Fiesta 
Park  in  Los  Angeles  with  a  breadth 
of  scope  heretofore  unheard  of 
among  expositions  of  the  soil  and 
its  products. 

The  Land  Show  will  neither  be 
state  wide  nor  coast  wide  in  its 
completeness  but  nation  wide  in 
Hie  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Under  the  largest  canvas  ever 
stretched  over  such  an  exposition; 
boasting  a  greater  floor  space  and 
a  larger  number  of  exhibits  than 
have  been  recorded  in  the  past; 
with  the  personal  propinquity  of 
men  whose  names  are  well-known 
as  the  most  famous  agriculturists, 
this  Land  Show  Beautiful  will  be 
a  mecca  for  the  Easterner  who  has 
turned  for  success  to  California. 

The  floor  which  is  being  laid  for 
the  exposition  will  be  over  four 


AWNINGS 

WAGON  AND  STACK  COVERS 
TARPAULINS 
ALMOND  SHEETS 
HORSE  COVERS 


All  kinds  of  Canvas  and  Bur- 
lap Goods  to  order. 


Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


Daahl  -  Thorns  Awning 
and  Canvas  Co. 

589  8th  Street,  Oakland  Cal. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


™  BIACTirDLLT  1S0BAVSD.  Pltud  WATCH,  *)..•! 
In  tppurt&M  to  Solid  Oold  Wtloa.  Aooflou  mid,. 


..  for  Mlll&f  only  ID  pAAkAfAf  At 
b  touUfol  Blf  b  rrtdo  Art  pott  OArdi 

At  100  A  pAOkAf*.    OMAt  K)  BAOk- 

".MAdaitlud 


wo  will  pwlHvtl*  Mod  yoo  tbo  WAMb, 

hulls  mm,  co,   


122  CUICAUO. 


hundred  feet  long  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide.  Over  and  above 
this  enormous  stretch  there  will  be 
abutments  of  buildings  such  as  the 
big  lecture  hall  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Bailroad  and  other  indus- 
trial features. 

Two  main  aisles  will  intersect  the 
exposition  building  and  those  ex- 
hibits which  face  upon  these 
widest  aisles  will  comprise  the 
Court  of  Honor. 

Here  will  be  seen  the  finest  of 
the  soil  products  of  the  Golden 
State.  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 
Sonoma  and  other  fruit  centers 
have  contracts  for  large  booths  in 
this  prominent  location. 

At  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
building  and  extending  almost 
completely  across  its  breadth  will 
be  seen  the  big  combined  exhibit 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway. 
Directly  in  the  center  of  this  dis- 
play will  be  an  enormous  model 
of  Mount  Lowe,  a  resort  made  fam- 
ous by  the  interurban  system.  Di- 
verging from  this  main  set  piece 
will  be  the  exhibits  of  towns  and 
sections  reached  by  the  company's 
cars. 

To  the  west  of  the  main  build- 
ing will  be  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lecture  Hall,  where  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the 
closing  hour  of  eleven  p.  m.  a  con- 
tinuous entertainment  of  moving 
pictures,  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  so  forth  will  be  in  progress. 

Facing  the  big  grandstand  which 
will  be  occupied  by  Creatore  and 
his  fifty-piece  band  will  be  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Professor  Blanchard,  who 
is  engaged  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
artment,  will  accompany  this  ex- 
hibit from  Washington  and  will 
demonstrate  the  various  irrigation 
and  forestry  displays  which  will 
form  a  part  of  the  display. 

The  Salt  Lake  Railroad  has  taken 
four  complete  sections  on  the  Court 
of  Honor  where  the  states  of  Utah 
and  Nevada  will  be  brought  out 
by  representative  citizens  from  the 
different  farming  localities.  Utah 
is  planning  to  give  away  a  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acre  farm  during 
the  course  of  the  exposition. 

Directly  across  the  aisle  from  the 
Salt  Lake  will  be  the  display  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  one  section 
further  north  the  Southern  Pacific 
lands. 

The  San  Diego  Exposition  has 
taken  a  large  section  of  space  near 
the  S.  P.  Hall.  Directly  upon  the 
Court  of  Honor  will  be  Luther  Bur- 
bank  with  his  specimens  of  plant 
wizardry. 

Facing  the  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing will  be  two  large  sections 
where  there  will  be  displayed  the 
wonderful  plants  and  flowers  from 
the  grounds  of  H.  E.  Huntington 
and  backing  this  will  be  a  pyramid 
of  gold  showing  the  resources  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Banks. 

Besides  Creatore  and  his  band 
there  will  be  many  stupendous 
amusement  features,  including  the 
new  Los  Angeles  chorus  of  three 
hundred  voices  which  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  land 
show.  There  will  be  famous  solo- 
ists during  each  night  of  the  show 
as  well  as  a  whistling  chorus  com- 


(golfott  Peasant 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

This  is  a  facsimile  of  the  label  on  the  most  popular  and  best 
ten  cent  package  of  candy  sold  in  California. 

2Hn>  (ttul&rtt  ^lirasaul  &rntrh  ©offer  is  a  type  of  taffy.  It  looks 
like  taffy  but  tastes  only  like  Golden  Pheasant  Scotch  Toffee — 
perhaps  like  the  pure,  rich  cream  of  which  it  is  so  largely  made. 

We  have  never  before  advertised  ©Iff  (gnlhrn  iJhrasant  &rotrh 
®nffr,  and  yet  we  receive  mail  orders  for  it  from  all  over  the 
world.  First  made  by  us  in  June,  1910.  We  made,  June,  1910, 
240  lbs;  December,  1911,  2538  lbs.  That  means  13,500  ten  cent 
packages. 

Also  half  and  pound  packages  at  50c  lb. 

We  want  you  to  knoiv  Uhr  (£nlbrn  $>hrasatit  £rntrh  Qlnffrr  and 
we  want  your  dealer's  name.  We  will  send  you  a  regular  Ten 
Cent  package  for  Five  Cents  to  cover  postage,  if  you  use  the  at- 
tached coupon. 

THE  GOLDEN  PHEASANT, 
32-36  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: — Herewith  find  Five  Cents  for  which  please  send 
10c  pkg.  Scotch  Toffee. 


Dealer's  Name  My  Name . 

Address   Address   .  . 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

^^^^m        f»       You  can  make  big  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


Established  1879 


of 

the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell,  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 
R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 


When  answering  advertisements  plense  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 


posed  of  young  society  girls  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Special  excursion  rates  from  all 
Western  states  will  be  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  Land  Show  and  an 
attendance  of  over  300,000  is  esti- 
mated. The  exposition  will  close 
on  the  night  of  March  28,  making 
a  complete  seventeen  days  and 
nights. 


fed  to  horses,  for  too  much  dust  is 
harmful. 


Cold  milk  never  separates  as 
completely  as  warm  milk.  Thus 
it  is  good  economy  to  have  the  sep- 
arator bowl  warm  before  the  milk 
is  put  in. 


Caustic  Balsam  Always  Pleases 

We  have  a  very  good  sale  on 
Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  and 
have  always  found  that  it  will  do 
all  you  claim  for  it.  It  is  always 
found  in  our  stables. — LARSON 
DRUG  CO.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


From  the  man  to  whom  money 
is  merely  a  means  to  indulge  his 
laziness  little  is  to  be  feared — or 
hoped. 


Don't  think  the  hard  working 
horse  is  not  deserving  of  a  good 
dry  straw  bed  at  night. 


There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  sport  and  a 
sportsman. 


The  dry  farming  idea  is  buill  on 
moisture  conservation,  and  it  is 
sound. 


There's  room  up  in  front  for 
every  good  farmer. 


A  boy  on  the  farm  is  worth  two 
in  the  city — especially  at  chore- 
time. 


Hay  that  is  dusty  should  be 
sprinkled  with  water  before  it  is 


Don't  set  out  to  be  a  nubbin  so 
small  nobody  will  shuck  you. 


.  ■  r  i-^i -t      F'y'.'  <~v:ii.4*T  B</<vr.  !"-»   t»«*  Wr  x  *H  »•**  atr***.  -  i 
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'Long-Stroke'  means  Long-Stroke 
in  the  new  Hupmobile 
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Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated  wool  f*lt 


Planting  a  Big  Walnut  Grove 


By    Percy   Douglas,  Horticultural 
Inspector,  Contra  Costa  County 


trinidad-lake-asph; 

idyRoo/inj 

Trinidad  Lake 
I  asp  halt  is  what 
makes  roofing  last. 

Man  has  never 
been  able  to  pro- 
duce its  equal  any- 
more than  he  has 
I  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  a  real  dia 
I  mond. 

This  natural  as- 
phalt contains  nat- 
ural oils  which 
stay  in  the  roofing, 
and  give  it  life  to 
resist  rain,  sun, 
wind,  heat,  and 
cold — and  it  does 
not  crack  or  leak. 

Genasco  is  the  roofing  for 
every  building  on  the  farm. 
It  has  different  surfaces — min- 
eral or  smooth.  Comes  in 
rolls.  Ready  and  easy  for 
anyone  to  lay.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  Genasco.  Write 
for  samples  and  the  valuable 
Good  Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings,  pre- 
vents nail-leaks  and  securely 
waterproofs  the  seams  with- 
out cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Larsest  producers  of  asphalt,  anrl  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  Id  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


25  years  practical  experi- 
ence back  of  Bostrom's  book 
entitled  "Soil  Salvation." 
After  studying  it,  you  will 
know  how  to  make  useless 
land  grow  as  bier  crops  as 
the  best,  by  DITCHING.  THE 
DRAINING.  TERRACING  or 
IRRIGATING.  This  book  is 
FREE  to  interested  land 
owners  who  write  for  it — it 
t  fully  explains  the  use  of 

The  Bostrom  Improved 

$15  FARM  LEVEL 

With  Telescope 

A  perfectly  SIMPLE.  ACCURATE  and 
DURABLE  outfit  which  includes  Level.  TEL- 
ESCOPE with  magnifying;  lenses  enabling: 
you  to  read  target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
away-also  Tripod.  Graduated  Rod.  Target. 
Plumb  Bob  and  full  instructions.  Is  used 
and  indorsed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  all  sorts  of  farm  leveling. 

If  not  sold  in  your  town,  will  ship  from  our. 
nearestPacific'Coastagent,  on  receiptof  price.  ' 
♦15— or  will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject 
to  examination.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied  AFTER 
ACTUAL  FIELD  TRIAL. 

Bostrom-Brady  Mlg.  Co. 
109  Madison  Ave..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


When  nnHirerinK  advertisement*  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


AN  INTERESTING  example  of 
progress  in  modern  agricul- 
ture is  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
preparing  ground  for  the  planting 
walnut  trees  in  orchard  form,  in 
a  large  tract  lying  to  the  east  of 
Concord,  Contra  Costa  county,  and 
known  as  the  Parkside  tract. 

It  is  no  small  job  to  plant  out 
8,000  trees  in  a  few  days,  but  this 
is  what  is  being  done  under  the 
energetic  supervision  of  Mr.  L.  W. 
Brubeck. 

The  soil  varies  in  character  from 
a  heavy  black  clay  or  adobe,  very 
fertile  and  productive  as  a  rule, 
to  a  red  clay  soil  more  or  less 
mixed  with  coarse  gravel. 

The  work  is  proceeding  in  the 
most  thorough  and  up-to-date  man- 
ner. The  planters  are  preparing 
the  ground  for  each  tree  in  the 
best  way  possible  by  blasting  the 
earth  where  the  tree  is  to  be  placed 
with  a  charge  of  dynamite. 

The  tract  of  land  now  being  set 
in  trees  contains  several  hundred 
acres  and  to  expedite  the  work, 
about  a  dozen  men  are  employed; 
one  gang  blasting  the  holes  and 
another  following  with  shovels, 
who  dig  out  of  the  loosened  earth 
a  hole  large  enough  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tree.  When  the  holes 
are  thus  prepared  the  planting  goes 
on  very  rapidly.  The  work  of 
planting  the  walnut  grove  proceeds 
as  follows: 

The  ground  was  previously 
surveyed  and  staked  with  three 
stakes  for  each  hole;  one,  for  the 
center  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
placed,  and  two  others — one  on 
each  side  of  the  center  stake,  about 
five  feet  away  (to  be  beyond  the 
effect  of  the  exploding  dynamite. 
These  are  show  stakes,  to  be  used 
in  setting  the  tree  in  place  and  to 
keep  the  rows  in  line. 

The  ground  being  thus  staked 
two  men  with  crowbars  work  holes 
into  the  soft  earth,  alongside  of 
each  center  stake.  These  two  men 
are  followed  by  three  others  who 
work  as  follows:  The  third  man 
prepares  and  distributes  the  dyna- 
mite charge  in  this  way:  A  stick 
of  the  explosive  is  cut  into  two 
parts;  the  paper  covering  of  one 
part  is  cut  loose  and  the  contents 
dumped  loosely  into  the  hole.  A 
small  round  hole  is  made  into  the 
end  of  the  other  part  of  the  dyna- 
mite stick  with  a  wooden  peg  and 
a  two-foot  length  of  fuse  onto 
which  a  cap  has  previously  been 
affixed,  is  inserted,  cap  end,  into  the 
dynamite.  This  is  left  lying  near 
a  tsake  and  the  man  proceeds  to 
the  next  stake.  Then  follows  the 
fourth  man  with  a  wooden  rod  and 
he  tamps  the  charge  solidly  into 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  charge 
thus  prepared  is  now  fired  by  the 
fifth  man,  who  goes  from  charge 
to  charge  with  a  lighted  punk. 

Handled  in  this  manner  the  work 
proceeds  very  rapidly  with  explo- 
sions following  about  every  thirty 
seconds.  Thus  hundreds  of  blasts 
are  made  in  a  day.  Then  come  the 
shovelers  who  finish  the  digging 
of  the  holes. 


The  effect  of  the  blast  is  to  shat- 
ter the  earth  into  fragments  of 
greater  or  less  size  to  a  depth  of 
about  four  feet  and  to  a  width  of 
four  or  five  feet.  In  some  soils  of 
an  adobe  nature  the  blast  also 
blows  away  the  surface  over  it, 
and  leaves  a  hole  that  requires  very 
little  work  to  prepare  it  for  the 
tree.  In  other  looser  soils  the  blast 
while  shattering  the  ground  quite 
as  effectively  does  not  blow  off  the 
surface  so  completely. 

The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  several  .  The  greatest  is  that 
the  blast  puts  a  relatively  large 
area  of  soil  in  an  ideal  condition 
for  drainage  and  the  free  spread 
of  the  young  and  tender  roots  of 
the  tree,  and  another  great  advan- 
tage is  that  of  economy  of  time 
and  labor.  With  the  blasting 
method  the  work  of  digging  the 
holes  can  be  begun  befor  plowing 
or  otherwise  preparing  the  ground, 
and  the  plow  can  follow  later  at 
the  convenience  of  the  grower. 
And  again,  in  hard  soils  the  work 
is  done  very  quickly  and  much 
cheaper  and  better  than  by  hand 
digging. 


Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm 

To  keep  the  farmers'  boys  and 
girls  in  the  country  is  a  problem 
affecting  every  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  The  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  as  voiced 
to  the  National  Country  Life  Com- 
mission was  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  district 
schools  in  a  large  measure  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  exodus  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  to  the  city; 
that  the  curriculum,  owing  to  its 
failure  to  instruct  in  the  spirit  of 
the  farm  is  strongly  influencing  the 
children  away  from  rather  than 
toward  rural  pursuits. 

Recognizing  fully  the  importance 
of  the  problem  of  conserving  for 
the  country  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  young  people  and  of  directing 
them  in  childhood  to  appreciate 
the  dignity  and  independence  of 
farming  as  a  profession,  Secretary 
Fisher  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  authorized  the  Recla- 
mation Service  to  co-operate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
various  state  and  county  authori- 
ties, in  a  practical  plan  which  it 
is  believed  will  materially  promote 
a  solution  of  this  problem  on  the 
irrigation  projects  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

On  a  number  of  these  projects 
the  old  fashioned  one-teacher  dis- 
trict schools  have  been  eliminated 
and  consolidated  or  centralized 
graded  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished. Sufficient  land  has  been  set 
aside  or  donated  adjacent  to  these 
schools  to  permit  the  platting  of 
small  tracts  for  planting.  A  course 
in  elementary  agriculture  is  to  be 
laught  and  an  actual  demonstra- 
tion of  irrigation  and  cultivation 
is  to  be  given  with  prizes  for  the 
best  results.  To  further  these  plans 
the  Reclamation  Service  will  fur- 
nish free  of  charge  the  water  for 
irrigation;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Experiment 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 
Doubles 
Yields 

of  corn,  cotton,  cere- 
als, and  all  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Ordinary  plowing  turns 
over  the  same  shal- 
low top-  soi  1  year  after 
year,  forming  a  hard 
and  nearly  impervious 
"  plow  sole ' '  that  lim- 
its  the  waterholding 
capacity  of  the  land  and 
shuts  out  tons  per  acre 
of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil 
makes  this   plant  food 
available,   aerates  the 
soil,  protects  vegetation 
against  both  drouth  and 
excess  rainfall,  and  soon 
repays  its  cost  in  saving  of 
fertilizer    expense  and 
largely  increased  yields. 
There  is  a  new  and  better 
farm  right  under  the 
old  one.  Subsoiling 
■with    Red  Cross 
Dynamite  gives 
you  6  feet  of  top 
soil  instead  of  6 
inches. 

Write  for 
Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  pro- 
gressive farmers  are 
using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps 
and  boulders,  plant- 
ing and  cultivating 
fruit  trees,  regener- 
ating barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for 

New  Farms  For  Old," 
No.  1S3 


DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERlf 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Irrigated 
Lands 

Orchard,  alfalfa  and  vineyard 
land  In  the  best  and  cheapest  Ir- 
rigation District  in  the  West;  10  to 
40-.acre  tracts  at  $100  per  acre, 
%  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

20  or  40-acre  places  in  fruit,  al- 
falfa, or  vines  with  immediate  In- 
come. Price  from  $200  to  $300  per 
acre,  on  Easy  Terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO. 

Masonic  Temple  Bide 
MODESTO,  CAT/. 


Station  will  supply  seeds  and  ex- 
pert instructors.  This  western  ex- 
periment will  be  viewed  with  ab- 
sorbing interest  by  the  farmers  all 
over  the  land. 


A  study  of  the  market  and  its 
methods  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter to  be  included  in  the  winter 
course  of  reading  which  the  farmer 
maps  out  for  himself.  Selling  is 
just  as  important  as  raising  a  crop. 
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Fuller's  Carbolic  Tree  Spray 

Registered  under  California  In- 
secticide Laws. 

No  boiling  required.  Mixes  in- 
stantly with  cold  water. 

Fuller's  Hard  Whale  Oil 

PURE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Soap 

Send  to  our  nearest  store  for 
prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

W.  P.  FULLER  & 

CO. 

s  \\  ru  w Cisco 

OAKLAND                                   LOS  ANGELES 

PORTL  \  Ml 
SEATTLE 

SACRAMENTO                            SAN  DIEGO 
STOCKTON  PASADENA 

TACOMA 
SPOKANE 

Insects  and  Pear  Blight 


Pomona  Spray  Pump 


Admiral  Double  Acting  Spray  Pomp 


Spray  Pumps  of  All  Kinds,  Spray 

Nozzles,  Hose  and  Spray  Goods 

WOODIN    &  LITTLE 
...Pump  House... 

33  -  41    FREMONT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


Standard  Spray  Pnmp. 


^  Asking 


The  finest  developments  of  the  printers 
art  have  been  utilized  in  the  beautiful 
four-color  covers  and  splendid  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  our 

41st  Annual 

SEED  CATALOG 


The  compilation  of  the  information  is  aa  near  perfect  as  human  labor  can 
make  it,  and  the  complete  cultural  directions  by  Ernest  Braunton  make  the 
book  a  valuable  reference.  We  are  mailing  the  catalog  free  to  those  who 
request  it.    If  you  have  not  sent  us  your  name  write  at  once. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  L 


SeedSPlantCo. 

Established 787/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


By  R.  L.  Adams,  Spreckels,  Cal. 


AS  THE  SPRING  comes  on  the 
ever-present  pear  blight  comes 
into  prominence.  The  usual  meth- 
od of  tree  surgery  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection  is  an  old 
story  to  all  pear  men.  But  the  fol- 
lowing notes  in  relation  to  the 
spread  of  the  blight  by  means  of 
insects  from  "hold-over"  blight  to 
blossom,  from  hold-over  to  twig, 
from  twig  to  twig,  and  from  blos- 
som to  blossom  will,  I  believe, 
prove  new  reading  to  the  horticul- 
turist. It  also  emphasizes  the  part 
that  insects  play  in  furthering  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Many  of  these 
notes  were  collected  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Jones  when  he  was  connected  with 
the  big  campaign  instituted  against 
the  pear  blight  in  California  dur- 
ing the  years  of  1905,  1906  and 
1907. 

When  a  blossom  is  infected  the 
nectar  and  gums  combine  to  form 
a  milky  liquid  much  liked  by  in- 
sects. The  blossom  remains  open 
a  few  days  so  that  the  insects 
working  from  one  blossom  to  the 
other  have  ample  opportunity  to 
carry  the  germs  from  infested  to 
healthy  blossoms,  or  from  blos- 
som to  twig,  twig  to  twig,  etc. 
Infection  is  rapid  and  quickly 
spreads  from  the  new  point  of  in- 
fection into  the  sap,  there  to  be 
carried  into  the  circulatory  system 
of  the  tree. 

When  the  bacteria  are  present 
in  the  trunk,  limbs  and  large 
branches  to  any  extent  a  reddish 
brown  exudate  breads  out  which 
is  simply  alive  with  active,  viru- 
lent bacteria.  This  comes  out  at 
night,  but  soon  dries  after  the  sun 
touches  it,  so  that  by  10  or  11 
o'clock  it  is  past  being  dangerous. 
But  during  its  soft  stage  many  in- 
sects visit  it,  as  they  are  fond  of 
it.  They  then  go  to  healthy  parts 
of  the  tree  and  in  this  way  spread 
the  bacteria.  Many  night-prowl- 
ing insects  feed  on  and  carry  the 
blight  in  this  way. 

The  following  account  shows 
the  insects  which  are  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  spreading  of  the 
blight  and  their  methods  of  work: 

The  diptera  (flies)  are  mostly 
concerned  in  early  infections,  al- 
though several  kinds  remain  in  the 
orchard  all  summer.  They  pro- 
duce mostly  top  infection  as  they 
visit  exudate  and  blossoms. 

The  ants  (Formicidae)  are  es- 
pecially harmful  because  their  so- 
cial habits  cause  them  to  "pass 
the  word  along"  and  many  insects 
will  in  that  way  visit  the  exudate, 
going  from  this  to  the  blossoms. 
They  are  therefore  concerned  in 
top  infection. 

Elateridac,  or  click  beetles,  bur- 
row in  the  ground,  gnawing  the 
roots  of  the  tree.  After  visiting 
the  exudate,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond,  they  will  work  on  the 
roots,  especially  where  wounds 
are  made  by  plows  and  harrows. 
They  also  carry  the  infection  to 
wounds  made  by  the  removal  of 
suckers,  where  these  occur  under- 
ground. 

The  following  are  not  especially 
fond  of  the  exudate,  but  spread 


the  blight  indirectly  because  of 
their  habits  of  feeding  or  living. 

The  pear  thrips  are  as  bad  as 
all  other  insects  combined.  They 
feed  on  both  the  early  and  late 
blossoms,  on  terminal  and  lateral 
leaf  buds  of  twigs,  and  on  suckers 
after  the  top  growth  hardens.  By 
removing  the  suckers  the  worst 
point  of  their  infection  can  be 
done  away  with. 

The  apple  aphis  spreads  the 
blight  somewhat  when  they  are  in 
the  winged  form,  but  generally  in- 
fection is  mostly  local.  As  the 
twigs  they  feed  upon  blight  and 


^SPRAYERS 


'OnFreeTrial  MONEY 

IN  ADVANCE.  No  bank  deposit. 
Lowest  prices.   Ws  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  Sprayers  tlve  years. 


The  Hurst  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer 

double*  your  crop.    IT    SPRAYS  ANYTHING  - 

TriM.  Jiti  .  vineyards,  truck,  etc  High  preee- 

ure.  ta.y  lo operate.  Cheap  In  price,  light,  .irons, 
and  durable.  BRASS  velvet,  pluneer,  etxaloer,  etc. 
HURST  HORSE-POWER  SPRAYER  lor  orchard*, 
vineyard*,  potefoea,  etc,  MNo 
too  high,  no  field  too  bis  for  thl. 
kins  of  .prayer.."  All  HURST 
•prayer,  aold  on  aame  liberal  No- 
money- In- advance  plan.  Write 
to-day  for  our  FREE  Spraying- 
Guide,  Catalogue  ana 
SPECIAL  FREE  Of- 
>  PER  to  FIRST  BUYER 
In  each  locality. 

H.L.  Hurst  Mf«.  Co, 
812  North  Sc.  Canton,  O. 


Orchardists 

Should  Spray  with 

"BUO  =  GO" 

It's  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
scale  and  moss,  one  thorough  spray- 
ing cleaning  the  trees  entirely. 
Bean's  Bug-go  is  a  60<%  distillate 
emulsion  that  will  remain  emulsi- 
fied indefinitely  and  mixes  readily 
with  cold  water. 

Bug-go  is  always  dependable.  It 
never  fails  to  give  perfect  results. 
Home-made  emulsion  is  never  de- 
pendable, and  often  an  entire  tank 
full  haa  to  be  thrown  away. 

For  best  results  Bug-go  should 
bo  used  with  caustic  soda.  A  SO-gal. 
bbl.  of  Bug-go  and  a  sr. -it.  pail  of 
caustic  soda  costti  but  111.75,  deliv- 
ered to  any  railroad  point  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  will  make  625  gallons 
of  spray  and  will  rover  from  3  to  4 
acres.  Send  $1.75  extra  for  the  bbl. 
This  will  be  refunded  when  the  bbl. 
f»  returned. 

FOP.  THRIPS — I'so  Bug-go  and 
Blarkleaf  "40."  A  50-gal.  bbl.  of 
Bug-go,  delivered  anywhere  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  |9. 

We  allow  the  following  discounts 
on  Bus-go:  45c  on  6  to  10  bbls.  90c 
on  10  bbls.  or  more. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

2'iTi  Went  j'ullnn.  Saa  Jour,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Bores.  Ohio 
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Famous  Stark  Trees 
at  Low  Prices! 


1912 

Seed  Catalog  is  now  ready  for  anyone  inter- 
ested In  gardening,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  It  is  a  well  illustrated  guide  that 
will  aid  you  in  farming  or  raising  flowers. 
Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
catalog  free. 

We  are  specialists  in  alfalfa  and  carry  the 
highest  grades  of  both  domestic  and  Turkes- 
tan seed.    Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 
709  J  Street 
Sacramento,  California 


WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  FRESNO,  CM.. 

ATTENTION 

Planters.  Nurserymen 

Now  ready  for  delivery — pos- 
itively the  finest  and  cleanest 
stock  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees 
and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen 
grown. 

We  have  already  booked  or- 
ders for  more  than  twenty  car- 
load lots  to  large  planters  and 
dealers.  This  season  we  have 
not  lost  a  large  buyer  to  whom 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
hibiting our  trees  and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  half  a 
million  trees;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload — or  a  doz- 
en— of  the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  care  and  right  soil 
and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, it  will  pay  you  to  call  on 
us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you 
will  need,  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  com- 
plete assortment  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS, 
PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
WALNUTS,  FIGS, 

and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as 
all  the  Standard  GRAPE  VINES; 
also  several  thousand  ORANGE 
and  LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large 
lot   Of  EUCALYPTUS. 

ADDRESS: 

KIRKMAM  NURSERIES 

2000=2050  Kern  Street, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the 
best  insect  destroyer  ever 
offered.  Successfully  used  for 
years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of 
water  and  go  to  work.  Also  used 
for  lice  on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 
231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


wither,  they  seek  new  quarters, 
and  in  this  way  spread  the  blight. 

While  the  canker  worm  and  Tus- 
sock moth  larva  do  not  like  the 
exudate,  they  usually  manage  to 
get  into  it  when  present  and  carry 
the  germs  by  feeding  on  infested 
parts. 

A  common  beetle  likes  the  exu- 
date and  feeds  on  it  extensively, 
from  which  it  goes  to  new  unin- 
fested  parts,  carrying  the  germs 
with  it. 

The  codling  moth  larva  cares 
little  for  the  sweet  exudate.  Its 
danger  lies  in  the  entering  of  new 
quarters  after  being  driven  out  of 
blighted  fruit  by  the  withering 
and  over-abundance  of  germ  liquid. 
It  usually  carries  germs  with  it. 

By  sucking  infested  fruit  and 
then  going  to  new  clean  quarters 
many  sucking  insects,  as  stink 
bugs  and  plant  bugs,  serve  to 
spread  the  disease. 

From  this  short  statement  of  the 
habits  of  insects  it  is  evident  that 
diseased  twigs  should  be  burned 
as  fast  as  they  are  removed  from 
the  trees.  If  left  on  the  ground 
a  sweating  process  takes  place 
which  brings  out  the  bacteria 
germs.  They  are  then  carried  back 
into  the  tops  by  visiting  insects. 
By  taking  into  account  the  spread 
of  blight  germs  by  insects,  in  con- 
nection with  the  usual  methods 
of  pear  blight  control,  greater  pre- 
cautions against  reinfection  in  the 
trees  can  be  taken. 


Yuma  Valley  Booming 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Yuma  Valley  in  Arizona,  much 
maligned  and  often  misrepresented 
as  the  hottest  point  in  the  United 
States,  is  just  now  one  of  the  bus- 
iest places  in  the  Southwest.  The 
Reclamation  Service  is  concentrat- 
ing a  good  deal  of  its  energies  in 
the  completion  of  the  larger  engin- 
eering features  of  its  irrigation 
system  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
supply  water  to  a  major  portion 
of  the  valley  early  this  spring. 
With  1,786  men  and  2,228  work 
animals  employed;  the  excavation 
of  the  canals,  and  construction  of 
the  siphon  are  proceeding  with  a 
rush. 

The  siphon  under  the  Colorado 
River  is  now  within  485  feet  of  the 
Arizona  side.  This  concrete  tube 
will  carry  a  good  sized  stream 
one  hundred  feet  beneath  the  tawny 
Colorado  from  the  main  canal  on 
the  California  side  to  the  elaborate 
ditch  system  in  Arizona. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  an  early 
sale  of  town  lots  on  the  Govern- 
ment townsite  of  Bard,  California. 
Surrounding  this  townsite  are  172 
farms  recently  filed  upon  by  home- 
seekers  who  have  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  cleared  3,800 
acres  and  have  put  in  crops  2,265 
acres. 

This  section  is  to  become  the 
home  of  the  "Little  Landers."  The 
farms  ultimately  will  become  small 
because  of  the  extreme  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  and  12  months  of 
harvests.  The  new  town  of  Bard 
is  therefore  certain  to  become  an 
attractive  country  town  and  will 
afford  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  establishment  of  mercantile 
houses,  a  cannery,  creamery  and 
openings  for  the  various  profes- 
sions. 


World's  Biggest  Nursery  Sells 
Freight  Paid 

Buy  DIRECT  of  Stark  Bro's  who  sold 
your  father  and  grandfather  trees,  and  you 
save  a  pile  of  good,  hard  dollars. 

Buy  of  this  old  established  firm,  who  can't 
afford  to  spoil  their  86-year  reputation  for 
honesty  and  quality.  The  firm  that  saves 
you  one-fourth  by  giving  you  the  agent's 
commission.  The  firm  that  has  won  fame 
by  producing  such  varieties  as  Stark  DELI- 
CIOUS— the  greatest  money-making  apple 
grown. 

Buy  of  Stark  Bro's.  whose  scientifically 
propagated  trees  bring  SURE  crops.  START 
your  orchard  RIGHT  by  planting  the  RIGHT 
KIND  of  trees — Stark  trees,  grown  by  Stark 
methods. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

On  Orders  of  $10  or  More 

Besides  selling  to  you  DIRECT  AT  A  25% 
DISCOUNT  from  our  regular  prices,  we  pay 
the  freight  on  orders  that  come  to  $10  net 
or  more. 

Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 

Our  enormous  business  allows  us  to  operate 
special  fast  refrigerator  freight  service. 
Tills,  with  the  special  boxing  and  packing 
which  we  do  FREE,  guarantees  safe  arrival 
of  your  trees.  We  bear  all  cost  of  boxes, 
bales,  moss,  fiber,  etc.,  and  paper-line  all 
boxes  to  guard  against  drying  and  freezing. 

S  Stark  Nurseries  In  6  States 

That  ALL  Stark  trees  shall  measure  up  to 
the  Stark  standard,  we  spread  the  growing 
end  of  our  mammoth  business  over  8  nurser- 
ies In  6  states.  No  one  soil  and  climate  will 
grow  and"  develop  all  kinds  of  trees  to  the 
height  of  tree  perfection.  So  we  grow  each 
kind  of  tree  where  It  develops  the  finest 
root  system,  the  most  perfect  head  and 
makes  the  most  luxurious  foliage. 

Your  future  orchard  profits  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  quality  of  the  trees  you 
plant.  Don't  make  the  fatal  error  of  planting 
cheap  or  Inferior  trees.  Plant  Stark  trees 
— the  best  produced  In  the  nursery  world. 

FREE — "Stark  Orchard  Planting 
Rook"  and  Condensed  Stnrk  Year 
Rook. 

Two  splendid  volumes  tell  the  amazing  story 
of  modern-day  horticulture.  A  common-sense 
though  sensational  story  of  profits  made  from 
■ommerclal  and  home-orchard  growing.  They 
show  Just  what  YOU  can   make  from  a 
STARK  orchard.    AND  THEY  ARE  BOTH 
FREE.     USE  coupon — mall  today. 


Direct  to  Planter  at  25%  Oft 
on  $10  Orders 

"Stark  Orchard  Planting  Book" 
The  Master  Rook  of  Master  Minds 

Trustworthy  Information  written  by  the 
great  horticulturists  of  our  special  service 
department — given  FREE  to  the  whole  world. 
Not  a  catalog  or  piece  of  advertising,  but  a 
well  of  information;  as  the  authors  say: 

"The  contents  Is  not  the  result  of  our  own 
experience  alone.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  many  men. 
Each  has  spent  a  large  part  of  bis  life 
working  with  trees.  Many  have  had  scien- 
tific training.  All  are  rich  in  that  great- 
est of  all  knowledge — PRACTICAL  EXPER- 
IENCE." It  tells  the  real  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  orchard  planting. 
Stark's  Heautlful  Condensed  Year 
Rook 

"A  Diamond  Mine"  of  Information 

Here  you  will  find  the  boiled  down  FACTS 
gleaned  In  the  busy  lifetimes  of  world- 
known  horticulturists  on  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  vines  and 
other  nursery  products.  For  experienced 
orchardists  as  well  as  the  new  beginners. 
Stark  Bro's  complete  Catalog  also  Included. 
The  best  of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  This 
wonderful  book  adds  new  luster  to  the  three- 
quarters-of-a-century  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  which  Stark  Bro's  have  won. 


These  Exclusive  Features 
Given  Stark  Customers 

Special  Service  Dept.  Advice  to  Growers. 
Lower  prices  for  1912. 
Free  Books. 

Exclusive  varieties  of  prize-winning  fruit. 
Fast  daily  refrigerator  freight  service. 
Freight  paid  on  orders,  $10  net  or  more. 
Free  boxing — Free  packing. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival  of  trees. 
Three-quarters-of-a-century  reputation  for 
square  deal  behind  every  Stark  product. 
A    million-dollar   nursery    behind  every 
statement  made  and  every  Stark  tree  sold. 


What  Thos.  F.  Rises  Says 

"Copy  of  the  Stark  Year  Book  received. 
It  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  artis- 
tic work  of  its  kind  ever  issued,  but  the 
most  practical  guide  for  the  planter  of  fruit 
and  other  trees.  The  text  Is  unique  in  many 
ways,  especially  in  the  directness  of  state- 
ment and  the  absolute  worth  of  the  various 
trees  and  fruits  described.  It  should  be  In 
the  library  of  every  fruit  grower." — Thos. 
F.  RIggs,  Iowa  Horticultural  Experimental 
Grounds.  (5) 


You  might  as  well  have  C 
these  Two  Book  Treasures  ; 
In   your   home.     They   are  • 
i  waiting  here  for  you  to  ask  J 
for  them.   Write   today,    to  i 
be  sure  you  receive  both,  as  I 
editions  are  limited.  ' 
Stark    Bro's    Nurseries  I 
and  Orchard  Co. 
234  Stark  Sta..  Louisiana  | 
Missouri.  I 


FREE  HOOK  COUPON 
Stark  Rro's  Nurseries 
and  Orchard  Co. 

234  Stark  Sta., Loulsana,  Mo. 

Send  me  free  books  with- 
out obligation  on  ray  part. 

Name   

Address   


What  to  Plant? 

That's  the  Question 

Make  your  WANTS  Kown  to  us — and  We  Do  \he  Rest.  We 
Suggest  as  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES — Either  Calimyrna,    White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES — BARTLETT,  "the   Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES — Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES — Table,  Raisin  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.    Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


P.  O.  Box  615 


Fresno,  California 
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Increasing  the  Harvest 


Name 
tells  a  True 
Story." 
"Drills  the  Grain 
to  grow  again." 


Superior 
Feed  sows 
every  seed." 
Superior  Drills  are  at 
home  in  any  held  on  earth. 


Wherever  you  live  or  wnatevcr  your  seeding  conditions,  you  can  get 
a  Superior  Drill  that  will  fill  the  bill.  No  matter  what  style  drill  you 
want — plain  or  fertilizer — Disc  or  Hoe — you  will  find  it  in  the  Superior 
Line.  Absolutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  Superior  Catalogue.  Look  it 
over  and  then  tell  your  dealer  you  want  to  see  the  Superior. 

>  The  American  6 eedin6  .Machine  Co.  '«°»-°^tTd 
Springfield.  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


/-Planet  Jr.^ 

This  name  is  a  guarantee  all  over  the  world  of  the  most  modern  scientific  farm  and 
garden  tools  manufactured.   Every  Planet  Jr 

cuts  your  work  in  half 

These  tools  double  your  crop  yield,  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  season  and  last  a  life- 
time. Built  to  do  the  work,  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer  with  over  35  years' 
experience.  

fT — Tl  Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  Wheel  Hoe, 
I  ""•  *  I  Cultivator  and  Plow  Combined  plants  all  garden  /-y 
I  seeds  accurately  in  hills  or  drills;  hoes,  cultivates,  and  plows  quickly, 
"and  thoroughly.  Popular  with  farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere. 
Planet  Jr  Twelve-tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pul- 
verlrer  is  invaluable  in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  mar- 
Ice*  garden.   Its  12  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground 
in  finest  condition  without  throwing  dirt  on  plants. 

|T II  rr|    A   64-page  illustrated 
*  *V .*-«■■— »*    farm  and  garden  booh! 
It's  full  of  valuable  information  on  a 
c&»Send  postal  for  it  todayl 

S  L  Allen  &  Co 

Box  U06D 
Philadelphia  Pa 


FindOitfAl^tlieldrkiier. 
IASht -Draft  farrow! 


1. 


THIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
 and  general  use— is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
"A       horses'  necks.    Great  worker  —  20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 

one  team  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

 lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all  — 

it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension — making  it  a  snap 
up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 


'  Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 


\X7RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited 
to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

-  Modern  Orchard  TilUf  •"-  written  by  highly 
successful  orchardm  —  contains  information 
may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 


Li^ht  Draft  Harrow  Co 

003  E.Nevada  St.  Mawholltown.  la 


month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 


DETROIT  SPRAYING  OUTFITS! 

Are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for  inferior  outfits. 

Power  and  thoroughness  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  spraying, 
and  these  two  features  are  embodied  in  the  Detroit  Spraying  Outfit  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  In  any  other.  Designed  by  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful orchardist.  Operated  by  a  4-horsepower  Amazing  Detroit  Kerosene 
Engine.  Exceptionally  high  platform  enables  you  to  get  right  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  trees  and  tour  full  horsepower  enables  you  to 

Drive  the  Mixture  Right  Into  the  Bark 

Embodies  every  convenience.  Pump  start- 
ed and  stopped  from  upper  platform.  Built 
on  a  platform  of  standard  width  so  that  It 


Send  for  Free  Bulletin 
No.  111  for  facts 
about 
Profits 
in 

Spray- 
ins. 


can  be  placed  on  any  farm  wagon.  Also  can 
be  used  as  a  portable  pumping  outfit  or  tire 
engine.  Engine  can  be  quickly  removed  and 
used  to  furnish  power  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. November  to  May  Is  the  time  to 
spray,  and  after  doing  your  own  trees  you 
and  the  boys  can  go  out  and  clean  up  the  cost 
of  your  outfit  in  a  week  by  spraying  for  your 
neighbors.  Write  at  once  for  Bulletin  No.  ill, 
giving  startling  facts  In  regard  to  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  spraying,  together  with 
full  and  complete  instructions,  formula, 
spraying  calendar,  etc. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
;rr«?l»«  ■'•!>..  I   **<llli  Detroit,  aiea,,  t  .  S.  A. 


By  C.  H.  Dwindle,  Ph.  B.,  Lec- 
turer on  Practical  Agriculture, 
University  of  California, 
1878  to  1885 


When  answering  advertisements  p  lease   mention   Orcburd   and    I  urn. 


HOW  CAN  THE  YIELD  of  the 
smaller  cereals  be  increased 
without  fertilizers? 

Every  American  farmer  knows 
that  Indian  corn  should  be  culti- 
vated, the  more  the  better,  but  how 
few  know  that  the  smaller  cereals, 
as  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats,  can 
be  made  to  produce  vastly  in- 
creased and  improved  crops  by 
cultivation,  during  growth,  or  if 
they  know  it  will  admit  that  culti- 
vation can  be  practiced  with  profit. 

In  some  European  countries, 
where  labor  is  low-priced,  wheat 
has  been  planted  in  drills,  or  even 
in  hills,  and  hand-hoed  during 
growth,  with  wonderful  results. 
The  late  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Brewer  of 
Yale  University,  said  that  in  Bel- 
gium as  high  as  80  bushels  per  acre 
had  thus  been  produced. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the 
seed  grain  is  put  in  with  a  large 
grain  drill,  with  sufficient  space 
between  the  rows  to  permit  of 
horse-hoeing,  and  a  much  larger 
and  cleaner  crop  has  resulted  than 
from  broadcasting.  Some  30  years 
ago  the  Meek  ranch,  in  Alameda 
county,  California,  was  noted  for 
its  fine  quality  of  Chevalier  barley, 
and  the  late  Harry  Meek,  Esq.,  at 
the  writer's  request,  prepared  an 
account  of  his  method  of  produc- 
ing it,  which  included  drilling  in 
and  cultivating,  which  account 
was  published  in  one  of  the  reports 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California. 

At  about  that  time  the  writer  had 
supervision  of  the  culture  experi- 
ments of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  small  lots 
of  cereal  grains  were  put  in  there 
with  a  drill,  and  cultivated  with  a 
wheel-hoe,  and  remarkable  results 
in  yield  produced. 

Many  years  ago  Col.  Harry  Lin- 
den, while  living  on  Telegraph 
avenue,  Oakland,  tried  to  protect  an 
early  planting  of  potatoes  from 
frost  by  sowing  barley  in  one  of 
the  furrows  between  the  rows  of 
tubers,  a  row  of  grain  to  each  row 
of  tubers.  The  usual  culture  for 
potatoes  was  given,  but  the  tubers 
were  a  failure.  The  barley,  how- 
ever, tillered  so  widely,  and  bore 
such  a  quantity  of  large  heads  that 
it  filled  the  spaces  between  the 
rows,  and  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  sown  broadcast,  and  gave  a 
phenomenal  harvest. 

In  all  these  examples  the  bene- 
fits were  derived  from  the  stirring 
of  the  soil  over  the  roots  and  in 
advance  of  their  growth.  The  air 
was  thus  given  freer  access  so  that 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  could  play 
their  important  parts,  and  the 
mulch  of  loose  earth  preserved  the 
moisture,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  evaporated  from  the 
hard  surface  of  the  soil. 

For  want  of  the  stirring  of  the 
surface,  grain  that  is  sown  broad- 
cast often  is  pinched  by  the  soil, 
which  runs  together  when  wet,  and 
hardens  under  sunshine  and  dry 
winds.    The  wonder  is  that  under 


such  conditions  crops  are  as  good 
as  they  are.  Of  course  crops  on 
clay  soils  suffer  more  titan  those 
having  an  abundance  of  loam  or 
sand  in  them  to  help  keep  the  sur- 
face loose. 

But,  admitting  the  advantage  to 
the  growing  .grain,  the  California 
farmer  will  say  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford, under  average  conditions,  to 
cultivate  in  any  of  the  ways  cited 
above. 

To  a  limited  extent  the  young 
grain  is  gone  over  with  a  land 
roller,  when  the  surface  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  crumble  under  the  pres- 
sure. This  is  an  imperfect  sort 
of  cultivation,  as  the  surface  layer 
of  the  soil  is  moved  and  loosened 
more  or  less.  The  effect  is  better 
where  the  seed  has  been  put  in 
with  a  drill  or  covered  by  means 
of  a  gang  plow  or  disk-harrow, 
and  the  surface  soil  left  in  ridges 
and  with  more  or  less  lumps  on  top. 

Crushing  these  ridges  and  lumps 
down  with  a  roller  leaves  a  mulch 
that  is  very  beneficial.  Breaking 
down  the  young  grain  and  check- 
ing its  upward  growth  seems  to 
favor  the  multiplication  of  shoots 
underground,  which  in  time  send 
up  stems  and  increase  the  harvest. 
The  lasting  effects  of  rolling  depend 
much  upon  the  weather  succeeding 
the  operation,  and  if  a  rain  soon 
falls  so  that  the  surface  soil  runs 
together,  and  then  is  dried  out  by 
sun  and  wind,  much  of  the  benefit 
is  lost,  just  as  truly  as  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  orchard  or  corn  field. 
Some  farmers  roll  their  grain  more 
than  once,  as  first  when  it  has  the 
third  leaf  and  again  just  before 
the  stems  are  thrown  off. 

The  steel  corrugated  roller,  or 
clod  crusher,  would  do  more  thor- 
ough work  than  the  ordinary  wood- 
en one. 

Admitting  the  benefit  from  roll- 
ing growing  grain,  we  believe  that 
the  practice  could  be  greatly  im- 
proved upon,  with  little  if  any 
greater  expense,  by  substituting  a 
harrow  for  the  roller.  Harrowing 
grain  is  common  practice  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 

A  French  farmer,  here  in  Sonoma 
County,  tells  the  writer  that  where 
he  lived,  about  25  miles  southeast 
from  Paris,  it  was  the  regular  prac- 
tice to  harrow  the  young  grain, 
with  the  harrow  turned  over,  so 
that  the  teeth  should  not  cut  too 
deep. 

The  American  farmer  very  com- 
monly uses  a  harrow  with  a  steel 
frame,  and  levers  which  control 
the  teeth,  so  that  they  can  be  held 
vertical  or  slanting  backward  or 
forward,  as  may  he  desirable.  Such 
a  tool,  with  the  teeth  set  so  as  to 
slant  backward  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  would  stir  the  soil  without 
tearing  out  the  grain  to  any  great 
extent.  The  leaves  would  be  torn, 
no  doubt,  and  the  young  crop 
would  look  very  ragged,  but  would 
it  be  really  injured,  or  in  truth 
benefited? 

Here  arc  a  few  facts  that  throw 
some  light  on  this  question:  About 
the  year  1871  Edward  Dale  was 
farming  on  Sherman  Island,  on  the 
Sacramento  Biver,  on  reclaimed 
peat  land.    He  sowed  wheat  early, 
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and  it  got  well  started  before  he 
prepared  land  on  each  side  of  it 
for  potatoes.  Having  to  use  the 
harrow  on  both  pieces  of  potato 
land,  he  dragged  it  across  the 
wheat  repeatedly  always  following 
the  same  route,  so  as  to  "destroy" 
as  little  of  the  grain  as  possible. 
When  the  work  was  finished  the 
harrow  track  across  the  wheat  was 
about  as  bare  as  a  road  and  Mr. 
Date  expected  to  get  nothing  from 
it.  But  when  harvest  time  came 
the  grain  on  the  "road"  was  the 
thickest,  tallest  and  by  far  the  best 
in  the  field,  and  Mr.  Dale  wished 
that  the  whole  field  had  been  "har- 
rowed to  death." 

A  farmer  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley borrowed  a  harrow  of  a  neigh- 
bor, and  sent  a  boy  to  get  it.  The 
boy  dragged  the  harrow  across  its 
owner's  field  of  young  wheat,  go- 
ing and  coming,  leaving  two  ugly 
looking  tracks,  the  owner  being 
away  at  the  time.  On  his  return 
the  owner  was  highly  indignant  at 
the  boy's  conduct,  but  that  year 
proved  to  be  a  dry  one,  and  the 
only  wheat  in  that  field  that  ma- 
tured grain  was  that  which  the 
boy  so  rudely  harrowed. 

On  the  Blacow  farm,  in  Alameda 
County,  many  years  ago,  it  was  the 
custom  to  harrow  the  growing 
grain,  but  one  year  a  new  hand  was 
so  disgusted  by  the  apparent  dam- 
age to  the  crop  that  he  refused  to 
finish  the  job.  At  maturity  the 
grain  that  had  been  harrowed  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  that 
which  had  been  left  untouched. 

While  these  instances  of  in- 
creased yield  of  grain  when  har- 
rowed during  growth,  do  not  fur- 
nish us  with  details  as  to  the  cost 
at  which  such  improvement  can 
be  gained,  and  of  the  net  value  of 
the  increase,  they  surely  encour- 
age experiment  to  secure  more  ex- 
act knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Will  not  some  of  our  progressive 
farmers  experiment  on  these  lines 
this  year  and  report  to  us  their 
results  for  publication?  If  each 
experimenter  will  harrow  even  a 
square  rod  of  grain  he  can  thereby 
prove  something  of  value  to  him- 
self and  others. 

We  suggest  the  following  points 
to  be  observed: 

Harrow  only  when  the  soil  is 
dry  enough  to  crumble,  and  before 
the  grain-bearing  stems  appear. 

Arrange  the  draft  so  that  the 
tracks  of  the  teeth  shall  be  near  to- 
gether. 

Harrow  one  piece  in  one  direc- 
tion only. 

Harrow  a  second  and  cross-har- 
row it. 

Harrow  a  third  in  one  direction 
and  repeat  a  few  weeks  later. 

Harrow  and  cross-harrow  a 
fourth,  and  repeat  a  few  weeks 
later. 

Write  down  all  particulars  as  to 
kind  of  seed  used,  kind  of  land 
and  preparation  given  to  it,  time 
and  manner  of  sowing,  condition 
of  grain  when  harrowed,  kind  of 
harrow  used,  and  succeeding  weath- 
er, estimated  cost  of  harrowing  in 
each  way,  size  of  each  plot,  and 
the  actual  gain  or  loss  in  crop,  if 
any,  on  the  harrowed  areas  com- 
pared with  equal  areas  of  unhar- 
rowed  land,  weighing  the  yield  of 
each  plot  if  practicable. 

If  not  practicable  to  follow  all 
of   these   details,   let  the  experi- 


menter come  as  near  to  it  as  he 
can,  and  report  his  impressions. 


Incomplete  milking  not  only  robs 
the  dairyman  of  the  richest  portion 
of  the  milk,  the  strippings,  but  it 
damages  the  cow,  tending  to  lessen 
her  daily  production  and  to  shorten 
the  period  of  lactation.  It  takes  a 
little  more  time  to  draw  the  last 
pint  of  milk  from  the  udder,  but 
the  time  is  well  spent  in  view  of  the 
gain  both  to  the  cow  and  to  its 
owner. 


Foul  Brood 


The  Census  of  1910  shows  a  de- 
crease of  almost  800,000  colonies 
of  bees  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  reporting  bees.  Since  bee- 
keeping is  one  of  the  important 
and  profitable  minor  branches  of 
agriculture,  this  decrease  among 
farmer  beekeepers  is  unfortunate. 
No  returns  are  available  for  bee- 
keepers in  towns  and  cities. 

Beekeeping  is  fast  becoming  the 
business  of  the  specialist  and  the 
number  of  men  who  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  the  business  is 
rapidly  increasing.  However,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  average  far- 
mer can  not  keep  a  few  colonies 
of  bees  to  supply  honey  for  home 
consumption  with  perhaps  some 
surplus  for  sale  in  good  years. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  attributes  most  of  the 
reported  decrease  to  the  brood  dis- 
eases of  bees  which  are  now  found 
widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States.  The  Department  has  knowl- 
edge of  these  diseases  in  about  20 
per  cent  of  all  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Where  disease  ex- 
ists beekeepers  often  lose  colonies 
and  attribute  their  loss  to  some 
other  cause.  Because  of  these  facts, 
the  Department  advises  persons  in- 
terested in  bees  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  these  diseases. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  bees 
with  profit  with  disease  prevalent 
in  the  neighborhood  provided  the 
beekeeper  knows  how  to  treat  the 
disease.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  442, 
"The  Treatment  of  Bee  Diseases" 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices  and  particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552  =  554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed 
by  leading  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.   Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  W1NDELER 
144-154   Berry   St.,   San  Francisco 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 
for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


HALL'S   SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 

leS.  ^ 
\*  .IT  ^^^^ 

Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle 


Is  Not  the  Ordinary  Kind 

This  is  a  poison  prepared  by  special  machinery,  with  a  hard, 
sweet  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal,  and  is 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  2  0  years.    It  is  no  experiment. 
The  most  economical  to  use,  because  the  most  certain. 

TIME  SAVED  LABOR  SAVED       MONEY  SAVED 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  trying  new  exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

Wholesale  Druggists,  San  Francisco 
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Clean 
and 
Slippery 


The 

Very 

Best 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

Whittier,  Coburn  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Autos  as  Time  Savers 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  intelligent  application  of  fertilizers  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Farmer  and  Orchardist. 

Science  informs  us  the  most  reliable  way  to  supply  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  is  by  the  use  of  X URATE  OF  SODA. 

Quick  in  Action — Amazing  in  Results 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


Order  by  Mail 

Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  AND  BOYS 

Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos 
Spring  Suits  Now  In 
School  Suits  for  the  Boy 
Underwear  and  Furnishings 
Shoes — Hats — Trunks — Bags 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 
Send  for  Particulars — Address  Mail  Order  Department 

HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Set  aside  an  acre  for  experi- 
mental purposes  this  year.  Then 
you  can  try  out  your  new  ideas, 
and  the  likely  suggestions  you  get 
from  the  farm  papers,  and  thus 
prove  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
vour  own  farm. 


spec  table,  just  brimming  over  with 
opportunities,  and  in  the  long  run 
will  afford  you  the  most  real  hap- 
piness. 


Hold  up  toot  bead,  brother  far- 
mer. Yours  is  the  most  natural 
calling  in  all  the  world — highly  re- 


The  practice  of  geting  rid  of  the 
poorest  cows  and  putting  good  ones 
in  their  places  looks  mighty  expen- 
sive, but  it  is  not  so  expensive  as 
keeping  them  in  the  herd  to  drag 
down  the  profits  of  the  better  ones. 


•y  HE  AUTOMOBILE  is  fast  be- 
coming a  necessity  for  the 
farmer  and  particularly  for  the 
California  farmer.  These  ma- 
chines are  not  luxuries.  Most  Cali- 
fornia farmers  grow  more  or  less 
fruit  or  have  some  poultry  or  dairy 
products  for  the  market.  The 
automobile  makes  quick  deliveries 
to  the  markets  or  to  shipping 
points  and  thousands  of  farmers 
are  buying  machines  because  they 
find  they  can  save  time  and  money 
by  using  them. 

A  good  automobile  will  save  lots 
of  time.  If  a  trip  to  town  is  nec- 
essary, it  can  be  made  in  one- 
fourth  the  time,  saving  not  only 
the  time  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  trip,  but  saving  a  trip  for 
horses.  When  service  is  consid- 
ered, it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
a  good  automobile  will  save  money 
for  the  farmer.  It  will  cover  a 
.  wider  range,  and  will  not  be  an 
expense  when  not  in  use.  Shrewd 
farmers  are  finding  this  out,  and 
more  of  them  are  now  consider- 
ing buying  cars  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  what  kind  of  car  will 
meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Coffin,  who  was  for 
years  president  of  the  Society  of 
Automobile  Engineers,  who  has 
studied  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
who  is  qualified  to  give  good  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  automobiles 
for  farmers*  use,  says: 

"The  car  that  will  be  best  suited 
for  farmers*  use  will  be  required 
to  negotiate  rougher  roads,  steeper 
hills  and  more  mud  than  city  cars 
have  to  cover. 

"Next  in  importance,  the  farmer 
will  insist  that  his  car  be  easy  to 
take  care  of,  because  he  must  do 
the  work  on  it  himself,  repair  shops 
and  chauffeurs  being  crossed  off 
the  farmer's  list — and  rightly,  too. 
They  are  unnecessary  adjuncts  to 
the  ownership  of  an  automobile. 

"That  the  farmer  will  ask  his 
car  to  prove  economical  in  the  mat- 
ter of  gasoline  consumption  goes 
without  saying.  You  can't  always 
drop  into  a  garage  while  touring 
in  the  country  and  have  your  gas- 
oline tank  filled.  So  it  is  worth 
seeeing  to  that  the  farmer's  car  is 
able  to  get  a  good  many  miles  out 
of  a  gallon — say  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  That  makes  cheap  trans- 
portation. 

"To  my  mind,  one  of  the  great- 
est essentials  in  the  ideal  car  for 
the  farmers  is  its  dust-proof  qual- 
ity. No  other  user  of  motor  can 
encounters  so  much  dust,  and  there 
is  nothing  which,  if  allowed  to  get 
into  the  moving  parts  of  the  mech- 
anism, will  wear  out  a  car  so 
quickly  as  dust.  Therefore,  I 
should  advise  that  the  farmer's  car 
be  as  nearly  dust-proof  as  possi- 
ble. The  importance  of  that  fea- 
ture canot  be  over-estimated. 

"The  capacity  of  the  car  does 
not  need  to  be  discussed,  since  the 
individual  requirements  are  the 
answer  to  that  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. However,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  weight  and  its  effect  on 
tires.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
light  car  is  the  money  saver,  since 


it  is  easier  on  tires,  but  we  must 
not  put  too  large  a  premium  on 
lightness,  lest  we  get  a  car  too  light 
to  withstand  the  road  shocks.  To 
my  mind  the  ideal  car  for  farmers 
should  weigh  between  2,450  and 
2,500  pounds.  That  basis  is  for  the 
family  car  of  five-passenger  capac- 
ity. Of  course,  a  roadster  would 
be  correspondingly  lighter,  say 
around  2.000  or  2050  pounds. 

"Now,  then,  knowing  what  will 
be  required  of  the  car  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  country*  roads,  in  the 
care  of  it,  in  the  matter  of  econ- 
omy in  its  construction  with  special 
reference  to  shutting  out  dust  and 
dirt  and  in  respect  to  weight  we 
can  take  up  those  topics  in  order 
and  thresh  them  out. 

"For  hilly,  muddy  and  rough 
roads,  which  are  bound  to  prevail 
at  certain  times  in  the  year  in  the 
country,  the  car  must  be  staunch 
to  withstand  the  shocks.  It  should 
have  an  especially  heavy  frame, 
rugged  spokes  and  plenty  of  bolts 
should  be  used  for  the  spokes  in 
the  front  wheels  where  the  shocks 
are  hardest.  The  pounding  of  the 
road  loosens  all  nuts  not  held  on 
firmly.  Locking  devices  should  be 
used  wherever  a  nut  might  work 
off.  That  is  a  feature  making  for 
safety  and  should  be  found  on 
farmers'  cars.  The  steering  appa- 
ratus should  be  especially  easy  to 
handle,  which  is  another  point  of 
safety  that  requires  no  further  com- 
ment. 

"At  the  present  time,  most  cars 
are  equipped  with  engines  good 
enough  to  haul  you  through  sand. 
But  for  hill-climbing  be  sure  you 
have  plentv  of  power  and  that  your 
engine  will  not  heat.  Thirty-horse- 
power is  sufficient  to  climb  any 
hill,  practically,  if  the  engine  is 
really  working  properly.  Some 
cars  rated  at  forty-horse  won't  de- 
velop that  much,  although  the  bore 
and  stroke  entitles  them  to  be  so 
classified.  What  a  car  will  actually 
do  and  not  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do.  is  what  you  want  to  know.  The 
only  way  to  be  certain  of  those 
things  is  to  try  them  out. 

"In  the  matter  of  what  demands 
on  your  time  the  car  will  make  to 
be  kept  clean,  there  is  much  to  say. 
From  the  nature  of  their  business 
farmers  have  had  much  to  do  with 
various  kinds  of  machinery  and 
they  know  that  the  simple  machines 
are  the  easiest  to  care  for,  cheap- 
est to  buy  and  most  efficient  in  ac- 
tion. So  above  everything  else,  be 
sure  your  car  is  simple  in  design 
and  construction.  The  fewer  parts 
used  in  a  car  the  better.  Useless 
frills  and  mechanical  bric-a-brac 
cost  you  money  in  three  ways:  L 
The  original  cost  of  raw  material. 

2.  The  labor  to  adjust  those  parts. 

3.  The  repairing  of  parts  which 
had  no  justifiable  excuse  on  the 
car  in  the  first  place.  Your  engine 
should  be  devoid  of  dirt-catching 
corners,  exposed  wiring,  etc.  Oth- 
erwise, it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  keep  it  clean.  The  power  plant 
needs  to  be  kept  in  order  and  you 
do  not  want  to  devote  hours  to  an 
unpleasant   ask,  which  might  be 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Proved  Average  Oversize,  16.7% 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  adver- 
tised as  10  per  cent  oversize. 

We  claim  that  this  oversize  adds  25 
per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Lately  we  made  a  comparison,  based 
on  cubic  capacity,  with  five  other  lead- 
ing makes  of  tires. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  on  the  average, 
proved  16.7  per  cent  larger  than  the 
other  tires  of  equal  rated  size. 

Only  three  tires  out  of  20  comparisons 
came  within  10  per  cent  of  our  size. 

That  means  in  air  capacity,  not  in 


mere  outer  measurements.  It  is  air  that 
carries  the  load. 

Each  one  per  cent  oversize  means  one 
per  cent  extra  carrying  capacity. 

Oversize  means  to  save  blowouts — to 
increase  the  tire  mileage — to  cut  down 
tire  expense. 

And  you  get  this  oversize  in  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  without  any  extra  cost. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  these 
patented  tires  now  far  outsell  any  other 
type  of  tire. 


Adopted  by  127  Leading  Makers 


For  the  year  1910,  44  leading 
motor  car  makers  contracted  for 
Goodyear  tires. 

For  the  year  1911,  64  makers 
came  to  them. 

For  this  year  we  have  contracts 
from  the  makers  of  127  leading 
cars. 

That  shows  how  car  makers — 
the  men  who  know  best  —  have 
come  to  the  Goodyear  tires. 


Last  year  our  sales  exceeded  the 
sales  of  the  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

We  sold  enough  tires  in  1911  to 
completely  equip  102,000  cars. 

In  two  years  the  demand  for  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  has  multiplied  six 
times  over.  Now  these  tires  are 
by  far  the  most  popular  tires  that 
are  made. 

Thousands  of  users  told  thou- 
sands of  others  that  these  pat- 
ented tires  cut  their  tire  bills  in 
two.  The  resulting 
demand  now  com- 
pels a  capacity  of 
3,800  tires  daily. 

Save 
One-Half 

The  saving  comes 
here: 

No-Rim-Cut  tires 
make  rim  cutting 
impossible. 

With  the  old-type 
tire  —  the  clincher 


tire— 23  per  cent  of  all  ruined  tires  are 
rim-cut.  That  is  proved  by  actual 
statistics. 

A  punctured  tire  may  be  wreck- 
ed in  this  way  by  running  200  feet. 
A  soft  tire  may  be  wrecked  with- 
out puncture. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  save  that  ruin 
and  worry. 

Then  10  per  cent  oversize,  under 
average  conditions,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

It  means  an  over-tired  car  to 
take  care  of  extra  weight.  It  saves 
the  blowouts  due  to  overloading. 

And  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  as  told 
above,  average  16.7  per  cent  over- 
size. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under 


average  conditions  cut  tire  bills  in 
two.  Tens  of  thousands  of  motor 
car  owners  have  proved  that. 

No  Extra  Cost 

These  patented  tires  used  to  cost 
one -fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  Now  they  cost  an  equal 
price. 

These  tires  which  can't  rim-cut 
cost  the  same  as  tires  that  do. 
These  oversize  tires  cost  the  same 
as  skimpy  tires. 

You  can  get  them  by  simply  in- 
sisting on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires. 


Goodyear 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without 
Double-Thick  Non-Skid  Treads 


These  tires  represent  the  final 
result  of  our  13  years  spent  in  tire 
making. 

In  every  way  they  are  as  near 
perfection  as  tires  can  ever  get. 

They  will  mean 
to  you  an  immense 
reduction  on  the 
upkeep  of  your 
car. 


Our  new  Tire 
Book  is  ready.  It 
is  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it 
to  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  i  n  1 03  Principal  Cities.    We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
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avoided  if  your  car  had  a  clean 
motor. 

"The  importance  of  accessibility 
of  parts  comes  under  this  same 
division.  When  you  have  an  ad- 
justment to  make  you  will  realize 
the  advantage  of  making  it  without 
going  to  the  necessity  of  dismant- 
ling your  car  to  get  at  some  fool- 
ish little  nut  or  bolt.  And  be  sure 
the  points  of  lubrication  are  placed 
where  you  can  get  at  them  easily. 
There  lies  the  mischief — oiling. 
If  you  can't  reach  the  oiling  place 
you  neglect  to  lubricate  your  car. 
Neglect  in  that  particular  will 
cause  your  car  to  wear  out  more 
quickly  than  anything  elese.  Oc- 
casionally you  will  want  your  car 
"tuned  up."  If  you  take  it  to  a 
garage  to  have  the  work  done — al- 
though that  is  not  at  all  necessary 
with  a  simply  constructed  car — 
your  repair  bill  will  be  high  un- 
less your  car  has  accessible  parts. 

"Low  cost  of  maintenance  is 
highly  desirable,  of  course.  If  you 
find  you  can  do  only  seven  or  eight 
miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  you 
will  discover  your  bills  soaring. 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per 
gallon  is  reasonable  to  expect  from 
a  five-passenger,  four-cylinder  car. 
But  of  course  the  greatest  fea- 
ture to  keep  down  the  cost  of  up- 
keep is  the  accessibility  of  parts. 
When  you  pay  a  mechanic  in  a 
garage  50  or  60  cents  an  hour  to 
adjust  some  pesky  nut  that  ought 
to  be  in  plain  sight,  then  the  un- 
pleasant side  of  motoring  enters. 

"Not  enough  American  cars  are 
dust-proof.  Sand  and  dust  sift 
through  the  radiators  of  all  cars, 
settle  on  the  delicate  parts  of  the 
mechanism — unless  they  are  en- 
closed as  they  should  be — and 
grind  them  to  pieces.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  valves.  In  the 
matter  of  enclosing  the  valves,  for- 
eign cars  have  the  advantage  over 
those  made  in  America.  Why 
American  designers  have  in  so 
many  cases  overlooked  this  highly 
important  feature  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  oversight  or 
omission.  Every  moving  part  that 
can  possibly  be  enclosed  should  be. 

"To  strike  the  happy  medium 
in  weight  is  not  easily  done.  Rough 
roads  pound  a  very  light  car  to 
pieres  in  short  time.  Heavy  cars 
on  rough  roads  would  cost  too 
much  for  tires  in  a  season.  It 
takes  more  power  to  haul  heavier 
cars.  More  power  costs  money  and 
—is  it  necessary?  Luxurious  rid- 
ing qualities  may  be  found  in  sev- 
eral cars  selling  from  $1,250  to 
$1,500.  Doubtless  a  $7,500  French 
car  would  roll  along  a  bit  more 
charmingly.  But  the  quality  to  be 
found  in  cars  at  the  price  I  men- 
tion is  really  astounding.  The  ele- 
gance of  those  medium-priced  cars 
was  unknown  five  years  ago  at  any 
price. 

"Big  tires  are,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral belief,  inadvisable  on  farmers' 
cars.  It  is  true  that  they  will  stay 
above  the  small  ruts.  But  they  stay 
above  at  the  expense  of  having 
their  outer  edges  cut  and  tvorn  out. 
Dealers  who  sell  cars  to  farmers 
tell  me  that  big  tires  are  brought 
back  to  them  with  the  outer  edges 
worn  out  and  the  tread  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  new.  A  four- 
inch  tire  is  plenty  large  enough 
and  in  the  long  run  the  most  eco- 
nomical. 


"Without  attempting  to  discuss 
engine  types,  crank  shafts  and  such 
things,  I  think  I  have  outlined  what, 
in  my  judgment,  would  give  the 
farmer  some  idea  of  what  a  motor 
car  ought  to  be  like  to  serve  his 
purposes  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  the  ever-ready  kind,  the  inex- 
pensive type,  the  efficient  machine, 
which  qualities  he  has  sought  when 
buying  other  kinds  of  machinery. 
In  other  words,  the  common-sense 
car." 


Any  man  who  truly  loves  his  wife 
will  make  it  a  point  to  get  home 
when  he  says  he  will,  unless  it  is 


impossible.  Even  then  he  will  send 
word,  if  he  can.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a  woman  to  imagine  all  sorts  of 
accidents,  and  that  kind  of  worry 
just  takes  hold  of  her  tender  nerves. 


No  branch  of  husbandry  now 
pursued  offers  better  opportunities 
for  profits  for  the  amount  of  money 
invested  and  the  time  expended 
than  the  production  of  hogs. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for 
reclaiming  an  immense  tract  of 
land  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  lying 
north  of  Sacramento  and  between 
the    Sacramento    River    and  the 


Northern  Electric  track  as  far  north 
as  Vernon.  The  work  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  about  $2,000,000. 


Green  cut  bone  has  a  high  nu- 
tritive value  and  it  is  also  one  of 
the  cheapest  feeds  there  is.  It  pays 
to  use  this  when  the  weather  keeps 
the  fowls  from  roaming  over  the 
fields  where  they  naturally  find 
their  supply  of  this  kind  of  food. 


Heavy  shipment  of  raisins  have 
been  made  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  In  the  past  three  months 
43,000  tons  were  sent  East.  About 
one-third  of  the  crop  is  yet  unsold. 
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30-3S 

Horsepower 
W  heel  Base— 

112  Inches 
YYheeln — 

34  Inches 
Demount  ahle 

Rim* 
Speed— 

45  Miles  per 

Hour 
Made  with  2. 

4  and  !5  Pnn- 

aeneer  Dodles 


Canter 
Control 


Brake  and 

Clutch 
Pedals 


One  Front  Door  Open  to  Show 
Center  Control 


Top  and  windshield  not  Included  In  price.  We  equip  thin  car  with  mohair  top, 
aide  curtalna  and  slip-cover,  wind-shield,  Ras  tank  and  apeedometer — all  (or 
*100  extra.    SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,    »20  EXTRA. 

Reo  the  Fifth-$1,055 
The  Car  That  Marks  My  Limit 


By  R.  E.  OLDS,  Designer 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  men  who  ask  more  for  their  cars — none  with  men  who 
ask  less.  I  have  only  to  say  that,  after  25  years — after  creating  24  models  and  build- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  cars — here's  the  best  I  know.   I  call  it  My  Farewell  Car. 


I  don't  wish  to  surround  this  new  car  of 
mine  with  any  intangible  glamour. 

Glamour  is  always  expensive. 

I  am  simply  a  shop  man,  engineer  and 
designer.  In  my  earliest  memories  I  was  put- 
tering around  my  father's  engine  works. 

On  leaving  school  I  began  engine  building. 
And  the  Olds  Gas  Engines — famous  half  the 
world  over — gained  their  place  by  actual  merit. 

For  25  years  I  have  built  automobiles.  I 
began  with  single-cylinder,  six-horse-power 
machines.  And  I've  run  the  whole  gamut  to 
six-cylinder  sixties. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men,  in  those  25  years, 
have  used  cars  of  my  designing.  Just  because 
they  relied  on  me,  year  after  year,  to  build 
the  best  of  the  current  cars. 

I  recite  this  to  show  that  I  am  essentially 
practical.  I  shall  never  attempt  to  create  any 
illusions.  So  what  I  say  here  about  Reo  the 
Fifth  will  be  simple,  plain,  every-day  fact. 

NO  SENSATIONS 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  no  great  innovation.  The 
time  has  gone  by  for  that. 

Thousands  of  good  men,  for  two  decades, 
have  worked  at  perfecting  cars.  Together 
they  have  brought  the  modern  automobile 
pretty  close  to  perfection. 

I  believe  that  this  new  car  embodies  the 


best  that  all  these  men  have  accomplished.  I 
searched  the  whole  world  for  ideas  for  it. 

It  represents,  in  addition,  the  best  I  have 
learned  through  25  years  of  continuous  striv- 
ing. So  it  comes,  I  believe,  pretty  close  to 
finality. 

The  worth  of  a  car,  in  these  days,  depends 
on  no  exclusive  devices.  It  depends  on  facili- 
ties, on  experience,  on  honesty  of  purpose,  on 
the  genius  for  taking  pains. 

Here  I  offer  you  all  those — each  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  no  motor  car  maker,  whatever  his 
price,  knows  how  to  offer  more. 

THE  LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY  TESTS 

My  chief  advantage  lies  here: 

I  was  among  the  first  to  start  learning  the 
needs  of  automobiles.  And  I  learned  faster 
than  others,  because  I  had  more  cars  out. 

Experience  is  our  greatest  teacher.  The 
inexperienced  designer,  however  well-mean- 
ing, is  bound  to  make  countless  mistakes.  One 
learns  only  through  errors  the  need  for  infinite 
pains. 

One  cannot  anticipate  every  possible  weak- 
ness. He  must  watch  how  cars,  under  some 
conditions,  fall  down.  Then  make  the  fault 
forever  impossible. 

In  this  way  we  learn  to  multiply  margins 
of  safety.    We  learn  the  need  for  exactness, 


for  careful  inspection,  for  laboratory  tests. 
What  once  seemed  sufficient  becomes  reckless- 
ness later. 

Thus  I  have  been  learning  for  25  years, 
through  the  myriads  of  cars  I  have  built.  And 
the  flawless  construction  of  this  Reo  the  Fifth 
is  due  to  that  boundless  experience. 

COMMON  WEAKNESSES 

I  might  mention  a  thousand  points  which 
have  thus  been  perfected,  but  I'll  deal  with  the 
leading  essentials. 

The  main  source  of  weakness  in  motor  cars 
is  steel.  It  is  due  to  ignorance,  to  carelessness 
or  skimping. 

By  countless  tests  I  have  learned  the  best 
alloy  for  each  purpose.  And,  to  be  sure  that  I 
get  it,  I  analyze  each  lot  of  steel. 

For  the  axles  and  drive  shaft  I  use  Nickel 
Steel.  I  use  Vanadium  Steel  for  connections. 
For  the  gears  I  use  the  m"st  perfect  alloy  ever 
worked  out  for  this  purpose. 

To  test  these  gears,  which  others  test  with 
a  hammer,  I  have  built  a  crushing  machine  of 
50  tons'  capacity.  There  I  submit  the  gears  to 
a  crushing  test,  to  measure  exactly  what  each 
gear  will  stand. 

The  Nickel  Steel  axles  are  much  larger  than 
necessary.  Every  year  I  have  built  them 
stronger.    Now  my  margin  of  safety  in  this 
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vital  part  is  considered  extreme  by  most 
makers. 

For  the  bearings  on  axles  and  on  the  trans- 
mission I  use  Timken  Roller  and  Hyatt  High 
Duty.    Lesser  bearings  have  led  to  trouble. 

I  have  found  that  magnetos  differ  immense- 
ly. So  I  devised  a  test  where,  for  ten  hours 
a  day,  the  magneto  must  act  under  tremendous 
compression.  I  have  found  only  two  makes 
which  stand  it. 

Half  the  troubles  with  cars  are  due  to  a  car- 
buretor incapable  of  dealing  with  low-grade 
gasoline.  So  I  adapted  a  carburetor  to  the 
commonest  grades.  And  I  doubly  heat  it — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water — to  facilitate  evap- 
oration. 

I  add  about  one-fifth  to  the  power  of  my 
engine  by  putting  intake  valves  on  top. 

The  long-stroke  motor,  the  cylinders  in 
pairs,  the  dust-proof  transmission,  the  system 
of  oiling,  all  simply  accord  with  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

I  carry  inspection  to  the  farthest  extremes. 


Every  part  is  inspected — every  vital  part 
tested.  That  is  essential.  Without  it,  flaws 
will  creep  in  which  only  use  can  discover. 

GOOD  MEASURE 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  is  that  buyers 
enjoy  good  measure. 

My  wheel  base  is  long,  my  wheels  extra 
large,  my  tonneau  is  roomy.  The  car  is  over- 
tired. The  springs  are  much  stronger  than 
necessary. 

The  design  of  the  car,  as  each  can  see  for 
himself,  has  the  last  touch  of  up-to-dateness. 

The  upholstering  is  deep,  the  filling  is  hair, 
the  covering  is  genuine  leather.  I  avoid  all 
the  petty  economies. 

The  body  finish  consists  of  17  coats.  The 
lamps  are  enameled,  as  per  the  latest  vogue. 
Even  the  engine  is  nickel  trimmed. 

The  most  perfect  car  will  fail  to  satisfy  buy- 
ers unless  its  appearance  is  perfect. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Reo  the  Fifth  has 


two  or  three  features  found  in  no  other  car. 

One  is  the  center  cane-handle  control.  See 
the  picture.  All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  this  handle  not  more  than  three 
inches.  It  moves  in  four  directions — for  low 
speed,  intermediate,  high  speed  and  reverse. 

Another  unique  feature  is  the  absence  of 
brake  levers.  Both  of  the  brakes  operate  by 
foot  pedals.  One  of  the  pedals  operates  the 
clutch  and  the  service  brake  as  well. 

So  the  front  of  the  car  is  clear.  The  driver 
dismounts  on  either  side  as  easily  as  you  dis- 
mount from  the  tonneau. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the  left  side 
drive.  The  driver  sits,  as  he  should  sit,  close 
to  the  cars  which  he  passes.  He  sits  where  he 
can  look  back  in  making  a  turn.  He  is  on  the 
up  side  of  the  road.  This  has  only  been  pos- 
sible heretofore  in  electrics. 

These  are  features  to  which  other  cars  must 
come.  But  you  find  them  today  only  in  Reo 
the  Fifth. 


Price— the  Only  Sensation 


The  only  sensation  in  this  Reo  the  Fifth  is 
the  price  at  which  we  shall  sell  it. 

All  the  rest  results  from  an  earnest  desire, 
in  this  my  final  achievement,  to  give  the  best 
that  a  car  can  give. 

If  I  have  done  that — and  I  believe  that  I 
have — the  price  of  $1,055  is  both  unique  and 
sensational. 

Most  other  features  are  found  in  some  other 
cars.  But  no  price  like  this — nor  any  price 
near  it — can  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  car 
of  this  class. 

Now  I  wish  to  explain  the  reason. 

PARING  DOWN  COST 

For  the  past  several  years,  my  chief  effort 
has  been  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  my  cars. 

I  have  felt  that  my  place  in  the  future  de- 
pended as  much  on  paring  of  cost  as  on  skill 
in  designing. 

I  have  been  helped  in  this  by  an  enormous 
demand  for  my  cars.  Our  multiplied  output 
has  cut  overhead  cost. 

I  have  also  been  helped  by  the  good  will 
these  cars  created.  Each  has  helped  to  sell 
others.  So  selling  cost  is  a  fraction  of  what  it 
was. 

I  have  helped  myself  by  inventing  special 
machinery.  The  parts  are  now  made  by  auto- 
matic machines,  invented  and  built  in  our 
shops.  Labor  cost,  on  some  parts,  has  been 
divided  by  fifty.  And  we  get  the  utter  exact- 
ness which  hand  work  never  gave. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 


FIXED  MONTH  BY  MONTH 

We  now  make  in  this  whole  shop  only  one 
style  of  chassis.  That  saves  in  itself  nearly 
$200  per  car. 

We  have  standardized  the  car,  so  that 
changes  aren't  necessary.  Our  tools  and  ma- 
chinery last  until  we  wear  them  out. 

The  whole  car  is  now  built  in  this  one  model 
factory,  so  we  pay  no  profits  to  parts  makers. 

This  year,  in  addition,  we  have  cut  a  big 
slice  from  our  profits.  This  new  car,  we  figure, 
will  more  than  double  our  output.  And  our 
profit  hereafter  will  be  a  trifle  per  car. 

PRICE  NOT  FIXED 

We  have  also  adopted  a  changeable  price. 
The  price  of  today  is  based  on  today's  price 
for  materials — the  lowest  they  have  been  in 
years.  But  our  contracts  with  dealers  provide 
for  instant  advance. 

The  price  of  $1,055  is  the  minimum.  It  can 
certainly  never  go  lower.  But,  if  cost  ad- 
vances, the  price  must  be  advanced.  Price 
cannot  be  fixed  for  six  months  in  advance 
without  leaving  big  margin,  and  we  haven't 
done  that. 

This  initial  price  is  the  minimum.  It  is  the 
lowest  price,  in  my  estimation,  which  an  equal 
car  ever  will  cost.  But  that  is  today's  price 
only.  I  very  much  doubt  if  Reo  the  Fifth  can 
long  be  sold  that  low. 

MY  SUPREME  EFFORT 
A  hundred  makers  will   argue   that  their 


higher-priced  cars  offer  more  than  does  Reo 
the  Fifth. 

I  don't  wish  to  dispute  them.  Judge  that 
for  yourself.  It  isn't  hard  to  make  actual  com- 
parisons. 

Whatever  the  verdict,  I  can  only  say  that 
this  car  marks  my  limit.  I  would  not  know 
where  to  add  a  single  iota  if  paid  a  doubled 
price. 

Better  materials  I  know  are  impossible. 
Better  workmanship  is  out  of  the  question. 
Better  features  and  devices,  if  they  exist,  are 
still  unknown  to  me. 

More  power  is  possible,  but  not  economical. 
More  size,  room  and  weight  can  be  had,  of 
course,  if  one  thinks  them  worth  the  price. 
But  more  of  care  or  skill  or  quality  is  totally 
out  of  the  question. 

This  Farewell  Car  is  my  finest  creation.  If 
others  do  better,  they  are  better  men  than  I. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG 

This  car  with  roadster  body  sells  for  $1,000. 
With  close-coupled  body  or  touring  car  body 
the  price  now  is  $1,055.  Our  catalog  shows  the 
various  body  designs. 

It  also  gives  complete  specifications.  It  en- 
ables comparisons,  part  by  part,  with  any 
other  car. 

The  book  is  ready  for  mailing.  Ask  for  it 
now,  as  this  car  at  least  is  worth  investigation. 
When  we  send  the  book  we'll  tell  you  where 
to  see  the  car.  Address 


General  Sales 
Agents  for 


Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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THE  DELEGATES  at  the  State  Beekeepers'  Convention  recently  held 
at  Los  Angeles  went  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  calling  for 
state  supervision  and  control  of  bee  diseases.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Legislature,  but  it  was  killed  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  opposition  of  some  beekeepers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Slate.  Just  here  is  one  of  the  obstacles  that  the  bee  men  of  the  State 
have  to  overcome.  There  is  a  line  drawn  between  the  northern  beekeep- 
ers and  the  southern  beekeepers  and  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony. 

The  honey  industry  of  California  is  a  big  and  a  valuable  one.  This 
State  not  only  produces  all  the  honey  consumed  by  its  own  people,  but 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  are  shipped  out  annually.  There  are  about 
5,000  beekeepers  in  California  and  their  investment  in  the  industry  is 
heavy.  A  disease  known  as  foul  brood  has  gained  a  foothold  among  the 
bee  colonies  in  California  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  stamp  it 
out.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  and  authority 
invested  in  the  inspectors  to  take  necessary  action  to  cure  the  evil. 


THERE  IS  A  STRONG  movement  in  several  of  the  fruit  growing  sections 
to  give  municipalities  control  of  trees  planted  on  trie  streets  and  to 
give  to  municipal  or  county  officers  full  power  to  plant,  remove,  spray, 
prune,  protect,  care  for,  and  in  every  respect  have  control  of  all  street 
trees  within  its  limit.  This,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has  had  many 
beneficial  results.  The  most  important  in  fruit  growing  sections  is  that  it 
insures  systematic  spraying  and  the  supression  of  insect  pests.  Those  in- 
dividuals who  neglect  to  care  for  the  trees  in  front  of  their  property  in 
times  of  an  epidemic  render  almost  useless  the  work  of  those  who  do 
strive  to  use  preventative  and  eradicative  measures.  It  will  bring  about 
uniformity  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  as  all  citizens  benefit  from  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  shade  trees  in  the  streets  it  is  reasonable  to  use  a 
certain  sum  from  the  taxes  to  care  for  them. 


THE  FARMERS  OF  COLORADO  at  a  recent  congress  adopted  strong 
resolutions  favoring  the  introduction  of  courses  in  agriculture, 
mechanic  and  household  arts  in  the  high  school  curriculum  of  the  State 
and  by  resolution  the  farmers  pledged  their  support  to  the  country  work 
movement  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  Its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,   162  Post  St., 


San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  .  .  .  1.60 
Business  of  Dairying — Lane  .  .  1.25 
Practical    Fruit  Growing— 

Maynard   50 

Irrigation — Stewart   1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow   them — Wlckson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wlckson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  .  1.26 

The  Soil— King    1.60 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing.  1.60 


A  new  subscriber  writes 
the  Home  Telephone  Com- 
pany, under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1911: 

"Please  Install  a  phone  at 
my  home.  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  good 
points  of  the  Homephone 
and  was  rather  prejudiced 
against  it  until  I  began  us- 
ing It  in  my  office.  I  use  It 
all  the  time  now,  not  only  In 
phoning  around  the  build- 
ing, but  getting  outside 
numbers,  because  It  saves 
me  time  and  trouble.  The 
Homephone  delivers  the 
goods. 

"You  know  the  burners  of 
candles  rioted  In  London 
about  500  years  ago  when 
gas  was  Introduced.  Most 
of  us  object  to  changes. 
Possibly  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  so  late  In  order- 
ing a  Homephone." 

Bay  Cities 
Home  Telephone 
Company 

333  Grant  Avenue 


Replaces  the  Grindstone 


Everybody  hates  the  grindstone. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  a  sym- 
bol for  back-breaking  work.  The 
very  hardship  of  sharpening  a  tool 
by  this  slow  old-fashioned  method 
is  the  reason  so  many  farmers  are 
content  to  get  along  with  dull  tools. 
Their  sickles  are  only  half  sharp, 
their  discs  almost  stay  on  top  of  the 
ground  before  the  season  is  done, 
the  ax  is  blunt  most  of  the  time 
and  the  chisels  and  plow  points 
have  hardly  ever  the  right  sort  of 
an  edge.  All  this  is  because  the 
grindstone  is  so  slow  and  requires 
so  much  effort. 

Emery  they  have  tried  and 
found  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
fact  nearly  every  farmer  has  a 
scrap  heap  on  which  there  are 
several  emery  sickle  grinders  and 
tool  wheels.  The  emery  would 
spoil  more  tools  than  it  was  worth 
by  drawing  the  temper  and  leaving 
a  rough  cutting  edge. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  sharp- 
ening substance  Dimo-Grit  has 
changed  all  this.  It  is  as  hard  as 
the  diamond  itself.  In  fact  it  was 
discovered  in  the  course  of  experi- 
ments to  produce  artificial  dia- 
monds. Its  extreme  hardness  is 
what  makes  it  possible  to  cut  steel 
rapidly  without  heat.  Emery  and 
the  grindstone  produce  heat  and 
causes  it  to  wear  away  fine  parti- 
cles of  steel,  whereas  a  substance 
as  hard  as  Dimo-Grit  cuts  it  away 
in  minute  shavings.  It  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  steel  and  leaves 
a  smooth  cutting  edge. 

This  new  grinding  substance  is 
mounted  on  a  foot  power  machine, 
makes  it  the  ideal  sharpening  de- 
vice. The  machine  is  made  en- 
tirely of  steel,  with  shaft  drive, 
enclosed  gearings  and  dust-proof 
bearings.  It  can  be  run  by  either 
foot  or  engine  power. 

The  machine  is  also  fitted  with 
a  great  number  of  attachments 
that  will  be  found  of  immense  use 
on  any  farm.  A  boring  device 
enables  any  sized  hole  to  be  drilled 
through  iron  or  any  other  metal. 
The  jig-saw  and  circle  saw  attach- 
ments will  do  any  work  within 
the  range  of  a  man-power  machine. 
It  also  has  a  skate  sharpener  and 
an  attachment  for  accurately  hold- 
ing chisels  and  plane  bits  and  for 
sharpening  twist  drills. 

A  flexible  shaft  carries  a  grind- 
ing wheel  so  that  the  knives  of 
ensilage  and  feed  cutters  can  be 
sharpened  without  taking  them 
from  the  machine.  This  attach- 
ment can  also  be  used  with  clip- 
pers for  sheep  shearing  and  horse 
clipping.  Besides  this  the  Outers 
on  a  corn  husker  can  be  kept  sharp 
easily;  in  fact,  this  attachment  is 
used  any  place  where  it  is  easier 
to  apply  the  wheel  direct  to  the 
work  in  hand  than  to  take  out  the 
blades  or  knives  in  order  to  sharp- 
en them. 

This  machine  is  put  up  by  the 
Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  We  feel  sure  that 
any  of  our  readers  who  deal  with 
them  will  find  them  responsible 
and  reliable  in  every  way. 


The  Texas  Industrial  Congress 
has  offered  prizes  amounting  to 
$10,000  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  better  cultural  methods  in  that 
state.    Prizes  will  be  given  in  five 


classes.  The  first  will  be  for  model 
farms  demonstrating  conservation, 
rotation  and  diversification.  In 
class  B  are  the  boys'  and  girls' 
corn  clubs  and  in  class  C  are  the 
boys'  and  girls'  cotton  clubs.  For- 
age crops  without  irrigation  will 
be  the  next  class  and  forage  crops 
by  irrigation  will  be  the  fifth  class. 
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Reasons  Why  Trees  Do  Not  Bear 


MANY  VARIETIES  of  apple, 
pear,  plum,  etc.,  are  more  or 
less  self-sterile.  A  variety  that  is 
self-sterile  is  one  whose  pollen  does 
not  fertilize  its  own  blossom.  The 
yellow  pollen  grains  of  the  blossoms 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  it 
set  fruit.  If  the  blossom  of  a  self- 
sterile  variety  were  protected  from 
wind  and  insects  by  a  paper  bag 
so  that  no  pollen  from  another  va- 
riety could  get  it,  it  would  fail  to 
develop.  While  a  variety  may  be 
absolutely  self-sterile,  its  pollen  is 
all  right  for  fertilizing  the  blossoms 
of  another  variety.  Two  such  self- 
sterile  varieties  may  be  planted  to- 
gether— if  dependent  on  their  own 
pollen  they  would  not  set  any  fruit, 
but  by  the  interchanging  of  pollen 
both  produce  full  crops. 

There  are  comparatively  few  va- 
rieties known  to  be  absolutely  self- 
sterile,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
which  have  a  tendency  towards 
self-sterility,  and  others  which  are 
usually  self-fertile.  Both  classes 
vary  with  external  conditions.  For 
example,  Kieffer  pear  is  self-fertile 
in  the  South,  and  self-sterile  in  the 
North.  It  is  better  that  fruits  should 
be  crossed,  and  in  some  cases  na- 
ture makes  self-pollenation  impos- 
sible by  the  ripening  of  the  pollen 
before  the  ovary  is  mature  and 
ready  to  receive  it.  Cross  pollen- 
ation  makes  large  and  more  uni- 
form fruit. 

There  are  doubtless  a  great 
many  combinations  which  are  es- 
pecially favorable.  Generally  speak- 
ing, any  variety  which  is  prolific 
and  the  blossoms  of  which  are  sup- 
plied with  lots  of  pollen,  makes  a 
very  good  pollenizer  if  it  comes 
in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  vari- 
eties which  arc  weak  in  pollen. 
Most  of  the  benefit  comes  from 
the  abundance  and  vigor  of  the 
pollen  which  seldom  has  any  di- 
rect effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
fruit. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of 


exceptions.  Such  varieties  as  Bart- 
lett  and  Clapp  will  produce  larger 
and  more  uniform  fruit  when  fer- 
tilized with  the  pollen  grains  from 
the  Kieffer  pear  than  if  fertilized 
with  some  of  their  own  pollen. 

A  tree  which  is  of  weakened  vi- 
tality through  lack  of  cultivation 
has  a  tendency  to  become  more  or 
less  self-sterile,  and  if  it  grows  still 
weaker  the  blossoms  may  even 
fail  to  set  fruit  with  fresh  pollen 
from  another  variety.  This  is  very 
often  the  case,  and  the  soil  should 
be  constantly  enriched  by  a  sys- 
tem of  cover  crops  and  manuring. 
On  the  other  hand  a  tree  growing 
too  vigorously  may  have  blossoms, 
but  fail  to  set  fruit,  even  though 
it  may  have  a  great  many  blossoms. 
However,  this  is  seldom  the  case, 
and  when  it  occurs  it  is  in  young  or- 
chards which  are  longer  than  nec- 
essary coming  into  bearing.  The 
growth  may  be  checked  by  allow- 
ing the  orchard  to  remain  in  sod 
for  a  year  or  so.  Generally  the 
best  method  is  to  plow  in  the 
spring,  cultivate  the  first  half  of 
the  summer,  and  then  sow  a  cover 
crop,  which  prevents  loss  of  any 
plant  food,  also  checks  the  growth, 
ripening  the  trees  so  that  they  will 
stand  severe  winter  weather. 

The  importance  of  such  insects 
as  bees  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. In  many  regions  there 
are  sufficient  honey-bees  and  bum- 
ble-bees to  produce  thorough  cross 
pollenation,  but  in  large  orchards 
or  sections  where  there  are  many 
orchards,  every  grower  should 
keep  one  or  more  stands  of  bees. 

Very  little  pollenation  is  due  to 
the  wind.  Most  of  it  is  carried  by 
insects  and  in  order  to  secure  thor- 
ough pollenation  alternate  varie- 
ties should  be  planted  every  third 
or  fourth  row.  If  the  orchard  has 
already  been  planted,  a  number  ot 
top  grafts  of  other  varieties  can 
be  set  out  in  every  third  or  fourth 
row. 


BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

Saved  the  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World  from 
FROST  DAMAGE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Company 

BANK  OF  ITALY  BLDG.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Guarahteed 


Frost 
Alarm 

Thermometers 


LEMONEIRA  COMPANY 


Santa  Paula.  Cal.,  January  11,  1912. 


Send 
For 


Our 
Full 

Crop 
Proposition 


Mr.  Fred  H.  Hammer, 

Vice-Pres.  and  Asst.  Mgr. 
The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: — I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  8th  inst.  inquiring  as  to 
our  experience  with  Bolton  Orchard 
Heaters  during  the  recent  cold  spell. 
I  told  you  when  I  saw  you  in  Corona  recently  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  testimonial  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Bolton  Orchard 
Heater  as  a  means  of  controlling  low  temperatures  and  preventing  dam- 
age by  frost. 

As  I  continued  my  trip  through  tho  Riverside,  Colton  and  Rialto  ter- 
ritories the  great  injury  which  I  saw  by  frost  there  makes  me  feel  it 
my  duty  to  give  our  experience,  and  call  attention  to  a  method  of  hand- 
ling low  temperatures  which  I  believe  effective,  and  by  means  of  which 
I  believe  most  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  damage  which  I  saw  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Our  property  before  we  bought  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  was 
equipped,  on  all  of  the  low  land,  with  112  coal  baskets  to  the  acre.  We 
had  had  so  many  times  when  our  margin  of  safety  was  so  small  that  we 
determined  to  add  to  our  equipment.  We,  therefore,  purchased  56  two- 
gallon  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  to  the  acre,  and  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  thoroughly  test  them  out  during  the  recent  cold  spell.  While  our 
coal  baskets  served  us  very  well,  we  are  convinced  that  the  distillate 
pot  has  many  points  of  advantage  over  tho  coal. 

During  the  last  cold  spell  our  method  was  to  light  56  coal  baskets  to 
tho  acre  early  in  the  night  before  tho  temperature  got  very  low,  and 
then  whenever  we  saw  that  that  amount  of  heat  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  temperature  from  falling,  we  would  light  the  oil  pots.  We 
raised  the  temperature  with  56  oil  pots  and  56  coal  baskets  burning  at 
the  samo  time. eleven  degrees,  when  thermometers  all  around  the  zone 
fired  were  falling. 

The  principal  points  of  advantage  in  the  oil  pot  are:  First,  abil- 
ity to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  almost  immediately.  Second,  abil- 
ity to  control  the  heat  after  lighting  by  covering  up  the  oil  pot  and 
saving  fuel  in  case  the  temperature  should  rise  high  enough  so  that  the 
heat  is  not  needed.  Third,  ease  of  handling.  Fourth,  smaller  expense  as 
compared  with  coal.  We  estimate  that  the  oil  pot  can  be  handled  for 
less  than  one-half  the  expense  of  tho  coal  basket. 

Anyone  having  groves  where  there  is  any  liability  of  frost  damage 
should  equip  with  not  less  than  a  two-gallon  oil  pot  to  the  tree,  and  if 
extremely  low  temperatures  are  encountered.  100  to  the  acre  would  be  bet- 
ter. We  found  that  the  two-gallon  pot  would  burn  and  give  off  a  good 
heat  from  eight  to  nine  hours. 

Verv  truly. 
LEMONEIRA  COMPANY, 

By  C.  C.  Teague.  Mgr. 

NOTE:  26,000  Bolton  Heaters  used  by  Lemoneira  Company, — Largest 
lemon  Grove  In   the  world.   


While  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks  are  becoming  more  numer- 
ous, still  the  demand  for  good  draft 
and  light  harness  horses  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 


bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the 
horse  business.  Good  drafters 
never  sold  for  more  money  than 
they  now  bring  and  they  never  will 
go  cheap  again.    Breed  drafters. 


Unclassified  horses  frequently 
sell  at  low  figures  on  the  market, 
and  many  get  the  idea  that  the 


Doubtless  it  was  alfalfa  Nebu- 
chadnezzar lived  on  during  that 
seven  years  he  ate  grass. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN  CALENDAR 


KIND  OF  VEGETABLE 


Seeds.   Plants  I- 
Required  for  L 
100  Feet  of  Rowl 


DISTANCES  FOR  PLANTS  TO  STAND 
 Rows  Apart 


Horse  Cul. 


Hand  Cul. 


Plants  Apart 
in  Rows 


Depth  of 
Planting 


Time  of  Planting  In  I 
Open  Ground 

I 

I 


Ready  for  Use 
After  Planting 


Asparagus  Seed... 
Asparagus  Plants. 

Beans,  bush  

Beans,  pole  

Beets   

Brussels  Sprouts.. 
Cabbage,  early.... 

Cabbage,  late  

Carrots   

Cauliflower   

Celery   

Corn   

Cucumbers   

Egg  Plant  

Kale  or  Borecole.. 

Kohl-rabi   

Lettuce   

Melon,  Musk  

Melon,  Water  

Onion  Seeds  

Onion  Sets  

Parsley   

Parsnip   

Peas   

Pepper   

.Potato,  Irish  

Potato,  Sweet  

Pumpkin   

Radish. .  

Rhubarb,  Plants.. 

Salsify   

Spinach   

Squash,  Summer.  . 
Squash,  Winter.  .  . 

Tomato  

Turnip   


1  ounce  , 

60  to  80  plants. 

1  pint  , 

%  pint  

2  ounces  

|4  ounce  

V,  ounce  , 

Vi  ounce  

1  ounce  

Vi  ounce  

Vi  ounce  , 

X  Pint  

Vi  ounce  

1-3  ounce. ...... 

Va  ounce  

%  ounce  

ounce  

Vt  ounce  

1  ounce  

1  ounce  

1  qt.  sets  

V4.  ounce  

Vi  ounce  

Vi  pint  

1-8  ounce  

5  pounds  

3  pounds  

Vi  ounce  

1  ounce  

33  plants  

1  ounce  

1  ounce  

Vi  ounce  

%  ounce  

1-8  ounce  

1%  ounce  


3  ft. 
3  ft. 


2%   to  3  ft. 

3  to  4  ft  

2%  to  3  ft.  . 
3  to  4  ft  

1  to  3  ft  

2%  to  3  ft.  . 

2  Vt  to  3  f  t .  , 

3  ft  

2%  to  3  ft.  , 

2  hi  to  3  ft .  , 

3  to  5  ft  

3  ft  

4  ft  

2%  to  3  ft. 
2Vi  to 
2Vi  to 
2%  ft. 

5  to  6 
7  to  9 
2  to  3 
2  to  3 

2  to  3 
2Vi  to  3  ft. 

3  to  4  ft. .  . 
ZVi  to  3  ft. 
2Vi  to  3  ft. 
3   to  5  ft.. 

6  to  8  ft.  . . 

2  to  3  ft. . . 

3  to  5  f t . . . 
2Vi  to  3  ft. 
2Vi  to  3  ft. 
3  to  4  ft. . . 

7  to  9  ft. . . 
3  to  5  ft. . . 
2  to  3  ft,.. 


2Vi 
2% 
2Vi 
2Vi 
1' 


ft. 
ft.  . 
ft.  . 
ft .  . 
ft. 


1  to  2  ft.  . 
1  to  2  ft. . 
1%  to  2  ft 

3  to  4  ft.  .  . 

1  to  IVi  ft 
1%  to  2  ft 

ft  

ft  

to  3  ft 
to  3  ft 
to  3  ft 
2%  to  8  ft 

4  ft  

2  to  2%  ft 
IVi  to  2  ft 
\Vi  to  2  ft 
IVi  to  2  ft 

5  to  6  ft. . 

6  to  8  ft. .  . 
1  to  IVi  ft 
1  to  IVi  ft 

1  to  1%  ft 
IVi  to  2  ft 
2Vi  to  3  ft 
1%  to  2  ft 

2  to  3  ft.  . 

3  to  5  ft. . 

6  to  8  ft. . 

1  to  IVi  ft 
3  to  5  ft.  . 
\Vi  to 
1%  to 
3  to  4 

7  ft  

3  to  5  ft 

2  to  3  ft 


2  ft. 
2  ft. 
ft.  .  . 


3  to  5  in  

15  to  20  in  

4  In  

3  ft  

3  to  4  in  

IV2  to  2  ft  

2  to  2Vi  ft  

2  to  2%  ft  

3  to  4  in'  

IVi  to  2  ft  

6  in  

12  In  

4  ft  

1%  to  2  ft  

1  to  2  ft  

6  in  

4  to  6  in  

9  to  12  ft  

Hills  6  ft  

2%  to  3  In  

2  to  2Vi  in  

2  to  4  in  

3  to  4  in  

2  in  

15  to  18  In  

12  to  15  in  

14  in  

Hills  6  to  8  ft.  .  . 
1%  to  2  In  

3  ft  

2  to  4  In  

2  to  4  in  

Hills  3  to  4  ft.  .  . 
Hills  7  to  9  ft. 
2%   to  3  ft  

3  to  4  ft  


Vi  in  

4-5  in  

Vi  to  2  in.  , 
1  to  1V2  in. 
Vt  to  1  in.  , 

%  in  

V2  in  

in  

In. 


Vi 
Vz 

Vi  In  

%  in  

Vi  in  

1  in  

%  to  1  In.  . 

%  in  

Vi  in  

Vi  in  

1  In  

1  In  , 

%  to  1  In.  . 
IVi  to  2  in. 

%  in  

Vi  to  1  in. . 

2  to  3  In.  . . 

Vi  in  

4  to  6  in.  . . 

3  In  

1  to  IVi  in. 
Vi  In  

2  to  3  in.  .  . 
1  to  2  in. .  . 

1  In  

1%  In  

1%  in  

Vi  in  

Vt  to  %  in. 


February  to  May  

December  to  March.... 

March  to  August  

March  to  June  

All  the  year  round  

Jan.  to  Apr.,  July  to  Oct.! 

January  to  April  ' 

July  to  October  

All  the  year  round  

July  to  January  

Feb.  to  May,  Sep.  to  Oct. 

March  to  July  

March  to  June  

February  to  April  

Tan.  to  Apr.,  July  to  Oct. 
Feb.  to  June.  Sep.  to  Oct 

All  the  year  round  

IMarch  to  June  

IMarch  to  June  

November  to  May  

I  March  to  May  

All  the  year  round.... 
July  to  Ocf.,  Jan.  to  May 
I  All  the  year  round.... 

I  February  to  May  

I  February  to  May  

IMarch  to  May  I 

IMarch  to  June  

I  All  the  year  round  

I  January  to  April  

I  February  to  May  

lAugust  to  June  I 

IMarch  to  June  I 

IMarch  to  June  I 

I  February  to  May  I 

I  All  the  year  round  I 


3  to  4  years. 
1  to  3  years. 
40  to  65  days. 
50  to  80  days. 
60  to  80  days. 
90  to  120  days. 
90  to  130  days. 
90  to  130  days. 
75  to  110  days. 
100  to  130  days. 
120  to  150  days. 
60  to  100  days. 
60  to  120  days. 
100  to  140  days. 
90  to  120  days. 
60  to  80  days. 
60  to  90  days. 
120  to  150  days. 
100  to  120  days. 
130  to  150  days. 
90  to  120  days. 
90  to  120  days. 
125  to  160  days. 
50  to  80  days. 
100  to  140  days. 
80  to  140  days. 
140  to  160  days. 
100  to  140  days. 
20  to  40  days. 
1  to  3  years. 
120  to  180  days. 
30  to  60  days. 
60  to  80  days. 
120  to  160  days. 
100  to  140  days 
60  to  80  days. 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


Til  send  you  this  new  work 
saving  tool  grinder  for  a 
free  try-out  on  your  farm 

  C.  J.  LUTHER,  Pret. 

I  don't  ask  you  to  buy  it.  Just  try  it  to  your  heart's  content.  No  money 
needed — no  red  tape — no  promises  to  make.  Why  compared  with  your  old  grind- 
stone, it  is  nothing  but  child's  play  to  do  the  toughest  job  of  grinding  on  the  fast- 
cutting  Dimo=Gri  wheels  of  this  remarkable  tool  grinder.  You  can  sit  on  this 
grinder  and  in  a  few  minutes  do  a  job  that  would  take  an  hour's  hard  work  on  the 
grindstone.  With  grinding  and  sharpening  made  so  wonderfully  easy,  you 
will  never  again  work  with  a  dull  tool,  and  all  your  everyday  work  will 
go  faster  and  easier  for  yourself  and  horses.  You  will  save  yourself  money,  time 
and  work.  But  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  my  word — try  the  entire  farm  outfit  free  is 
all  I  ask — gum  your  saws,  grind  your  cultivator  blades,  plow  points,  ensilage 
knives,  sickles,  axes  and  every  other  tool  and  implement  on  your  farm — and  then 
if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

DIMO-GRIT  Cuts  Hardest  Steel  as  Emery  Does 

Soft  Copper 

Dimo-Grit  crystals  are  artificial  diamonds — made  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  real  diamonds,  fused  in  the  terrific  heat  of  the  electrical  furnaces 
at  Niagara  Falls — a  heat  beyond  the  measurement  of  science,  in  which 
fire  brick  melts  like  beeswax  and  is  vaporized  like  water  in  a  kettle. 
Genuine  South  African  diamonds  are  no  harder  than  Dimo-Grit  crystals, 
on  the  wheels  of  the  LUTHER  FARM  GRINDER  turning  4000  revolu- 
tions per  minute  by  foot  power;  Dimo-Grit  peels  steel  off  in  tiny  shavings, 
does  not  develop  heat,  no  need  of  cooling  with  water,  no  danger  of  draw- 
ing temper.  Dimo-Grit  is  the  newest  artificial  diamond  sharpening  sub- 
s(  an co — the  wheel  for  steel — leaving  smoothest,  keenest  edge.  25  times 
faster  than  grindstone,  10  times  more  efficient  than  emery.  Carborundum 
wheels  supplied  when  wanted. 

LUTHER  FARM  TOOL  GRINDER 

Foot  and  Engine  Power — 14  Farm  Attachments 

17  Extra  Attachments  to  choose  from 

No  other  machine  is  built  like  this  new  LUTHER  FARM  TOOL 
GRINDER,  it  is  all  steel  and  iron,  nothing  to  wear  out,  steel  shaft 
drive  like  automobile,  enclosed  gearing  ball-bearing.  Costs  no  more  than 
cheap  chain  drive  grinders.  Runs  as  easy  by  foot  as  a  sewing  machine. 
The  14  farm  attachments  equip  you  to  do  all  farm  grinding.  From  the 
other  attachments,  such  as  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc.,  you  can 
select  what  you  want.  No  other  machine  so  moderate  in  price  saves 
so  many  different  ways.  Five  years'  guarantee.  Over  a  half  million 
Luther  Tool  Grinders  now  in  use. 


Genuine 


No  Money  Needed 
No  Promises  Made 
Vno  Red  Tape 


Free  Trial 
Offer 


Fourteen  Machine*  In  One 

1,  fine  Dimo-Grit  wheel;  2,  coarse  Dimo-Grit  wheel;  3,  universal 
tool  rest ;  4,  chisel  and  plant  bit  guide ;  6,  Dimo-Grit  razor  hone ; 
o,  Dlmo-Grlt  scythe  stone ;  7,  Dlmo-Grlt 
saw  gummer;  8,  Dlmo-Grlt  polishing  wheel; 
0,  medium  Dlmo-Grlt  wheel ;  10.  buffing 
wheel;  11,  Dlmo-Grlt  oilstone;  12,  Dlmo- 
Grlt  pocket  hone ;  13,  sickle  grinding 
attachment;  14,  disc  grinding  attachment. 

Save  time,  work  and  money  in 
many  ways. 

The  forge  attachment  alone 
makes  this  machine  a  big  money- 
saver.  This  low  priced  forge  does 
all  the  work  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  saving  you  lots  of  repair 
bills  every  year,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  time  saved  In  getting  re- 
pairs done  quick  In  the  busy  season. 

With  the  flexible  shaft  attach- 
ments you  can  sharpen  ensilage 
and  threshing  machine  knives  and 
mower  guards,  flutes  on  corn  husk- 
ers,  etc.,  without  removing  them, 
horse  shoe  calks,  clip  horses,  shear 
sheep,  etc. 

The  tool  rests  and  attachments 
automatically  give  proper  bevel  to 
tools,  enabling  a  14-year-old  boy  to 
do  difficult  grinding,  such  as  grind- 
ing discs,  gumming  saws,  sharp- 
ening twist  drills  and  all  other 
edged  tools. 

Milk  Tenter  alone  pays)  (or  grinder 
many  times  over 

Over  one-third  of  the  cows  of 
America  do  not  produce  enough 
butter  fat  to  pay  for  theli  "keep" 
as  any  agricultural  college  or  sta- 
tion will  tell  you.  The  Babcock  Milk 
Tester  .attachment  will  show  you 
which  cows  are  making  money  for 
you,  and  which  are  losing  money. 
This  alone  pays  for  complete  outfit. 
Thousands  of  letters  like  this  from 
users. 

I  bare  used  my  grinder  just  about 
S  years  now  and  still  In  good  sbspe. 
Ton  can't  wear  one  ont.     I  have 
ground  discs,  plow  coulters,  etc.,  and 
It  Is  the  only  way  I  can  keep  my 
cold  chisels  sharp.     It  la  a  perfect 
drill  sharpener  for  all  kinds  of  tools, 
especially    for    mower    sickles.  It 
never     draws     the     temper  from 
any     steel     If     used     right.  You 
claim     It     cuts     twenty-flve     times  Sm,,,,,,^ 
faster  than  an  old  grindstone.    Your  ttouKt  Mi»ty 
claim  Is  true ;  It  will  do  It  and  nev- 
er draw  the  temper.    When  the  point   of   a  plow 
tries  to  crowd  Itself  out  of  tbe  ground,  you  can  grind 
point  In  a  few  minutes.  There  are 
this  neighborhood  and  they  all 


gets 


I.uther  Grinder 
Mfg.  Co., 


\ 


OS  Stroh  Building, 
Milvtnukee,  Wis. 


Please  send  me  without  cost 
obligation,  your  30  day  Free  Trial 
Offer  and  40  page  Free  Book. 


My  name 


Here  is  exactly  what  I  will  do.    Send  me  this  coupon  now,  and  I  will  send  you  full  informa- 
tion about  this  great  labor-saving  grinder.    Then,  if  you  say  so,  I  will  ship  you  the  full 
tool  sharpening  outfit  for  30  days'  free  use  on  your  farm.    No  money  to  be  sent,  no 
promises  to  make,  no  red  tape  of  any  sort. 

You    can  try  this  farm  outfit  free  for  30  days  exactly  as  though  you  owned  it, 
then  after  30  days,  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it,  return  it  at  my  expense.  If 
you  do  keep  it  send  the  money.    Further,  should  you  wish  to  return  the  out- 
fit any  time  inside  of  a  year,  send  it  back  and  I  will  return  the  full  purchase 
price. 

How  could  I  make  such  liberal  terms  unless  every  farmer  found  this 
tool  grinder  outfit  worth  many  times  over  the  small  price  asked 
for  it.    Investigate!    Think  what  it  will  save  you  in  work,  time 
and  money  year  after  year. 


dull  and 
a  perfect 

lot  of  your  tool  grinders  In 
like  them  ss  well  ss  I  do  mine. 
HENRY  KLOGES.  Miller,  S.  D. 


add  ress 


Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co.,  2108  Stroh  Bldg., 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Return  the  Coupon  for  Full 

40  Page  Free  Book 

which  shows  all  the  ways  this 
farm  outfit  will  make  your 
work  easier  and  keep  your 
tools  sharp;  contains  the  In- 
teresting story  of  the  discov- 
ery of  artificial  diamonds,  the 
new  sharpening  substances,  as 
printed  in  McClure's  Magazine, 
a  wonder  story  of  science, 
gives  pointers  on  too]  sharp- 
ening. Send  back  the  coupon 
now.  You  put  yourself  under 
no  obligations,  It  Is  simply  a 
request  for  full  Information. 
Cut  out  now,  send  back  today. 
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Feeds  and  Feeding 


HERE  IS  A  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA  FOR  $50 


THE  FAVORITE 

OAK  OR  MAHOGANY 

This  handsome  new  Columbia  Grafonola  is  built  of  quartered 
oak  or  figured  mahogany,  elegantly  finished  in  every  detail. 

The  cabinet  is  gracefully  proportioned,  measuring  18%  inches 
square  and  13  inches  high. 

The  spring  motor  is  smooth-running  and  powerful,  capable 
of  playing  several  records  at  one  winding. 

As  the  lid  is  especially  deep,  the  turntable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  opening,  thus  being  easily  accessible  for  replacing  records. 

The  reproducer  is  turned  upward  for  inserting  or  removing 
needles. 

We  believe  the  GRAFONOLA  FAVORITE  is  the  BEST  hornless 
instrument  that  can  be  made  and  sold  for  $50,  and  our  positive 
GUARANTEE  goes  with  every  instrument. 

Dealers  wanted.  Write  for  Special  offer  on  the  "FAVOR- 
ITE." 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

WALTER  S.  GRAY,  Manager. 

334  SUTTER  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


/COMPETITION  is  such  today  in 
^  the  dairy  business,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  feeding  of  all  live  stock, 
that  farmers  begin  to  realize  that 
their  profits  depend  largely  upon 
the  cost  of  feeding,  and  they  are 
becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  cost  of  rations  and  the 
results  which  a  given  ration  pro- 
duces. Our  forefathers  paid  but 
very  little  attention  to  rations  or 
to  the  foods  which  compose  a  ra- 
tion. In  fact,  they  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  about  the  compo- 
sition of  food.  They  knew  but 
very  little  about  the  physiolog- 
ical function  of  food  ingredi- 
ents. There  was  no  science  about 
feeding.  But  some  of  them  dis- 
covered that  when  certain  foods 
were  fed  in  a  certain  combina- 
tion they  got  better  results  and 
more  economical  results  than  when 
they  were  fed  otherwise.  For  in- 
stance, the  English  and  Scotch 
feeder  found  out  that  animals  did 
better  when  they  were  fed  a  suc- 
culent food  in  the  ration,  and  many 
feeders  discovered  that  when  they 
fed  a  clover  hay  instead  of  timo- 
thy hay,  in  connection  with  ordi- 
nary grains  grown  on  the  farm, 
they  got  better  results  than  when 
they  fed  timothy  or  corn  stover. 
They  did  not  know  the  reason  for 
this;  they  simply  discovered  the 
facts. 

This  is  on  a  par  with  the  practi- 
cal farmer  discovering  that  when 
he  grew  clover  in  the  rotation  he 
invariably  got  better  results  with 
the  other  crops  in  the  rotation 
than  he  did  when  he  did  not  grow 
clover.  Now  he  did  not  know  the 
reason,  but  the  scientists  took  the 
problem  up  there  and  began  to 
study  why  it  was  that  clover  was 
a  benefit  to  the  other  crops  in  the 
rotation.  They  finally  discovered 
that  clover  had  a  power,  through 
microscopic  plants  which  live  up- 
on its  roots,  to  take  free  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  roots  of  plants  and 
convert  it  into  a  form  of  nitrogen 
which  other  plants  could  use,  and 
the  other  plants  in  the  rotation 
did  not  have  this  power.  That 
is  a  well  understood  fact  now. 

The  scientist  had  the  same  prob- 
lem to  solve  in  feeding.  He  knew 
that  the  farmer  got  better  results 
when  he  fed  clover  hay  with  corn 
than  he  did  when  he  fed  timothy 
hay  with  corn,  and  he  began  to 
investigate  to  find  out  why  this 
was  so,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
animals  require  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  for  development 
and  growth.  Not  only  that,  but 
that  they  require  the  protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fat  in  certain 
proportions  in  the  ration  in  or- 
der to  produce  economical  results. 
Carbohydrates  and  fat  cannot  be 
converted  into  protein  or  take  the 
place  of  protein  in  the  animal 
ration.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
tein can  be  used  by  the  animal 
to  take  the  place  of  carbohydrates 
and  fat.  Protein,  or  that  portion 
of  the  food  which  contains  nitro- 
gen, goes  to  build  up  the  muscles 
and  vital  organs  of  the  animal 
body.    Carbohydrates  and  fat  pro- 


duce heat  and  energy.  Protein  is 
the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
food.  To  have  the  most  econom- 
ical ration,  then,  we  want  just 
enough  protein  in  the  ration  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  animal, 
but  not  an  excess.  We  might  bet- 
ter have  an  excess  of  carbohy- 
drates and  fat,  because  they  are 
cheaper,  but  while  they  do  not 
take  the  place  of  protein  they  do 
no  particular  harm  if  fed  in  ex- 
cess, and  while  protein  can  be  used 
by  the  animal  to  produce  heat  en- 
ergy, it  is  not  profitable  to  do  so 
on  account  of  its  price. 

What  the  live  stock  man  figures 
on  today  is  to  have  a  ration  which 
will  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
protein  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  animal,  but  not  an  excess 
of  it.  He  wants  a  ration  that  con- 
tains just  as  much  carbohydrates 
and  fat  as  possible  and  still  get  the 
desired  results.  If  one  feeds  a  ra- 
tion that  does  not  contain  protein 
in  the  proper  proportion  the  ani- 
mal cannot  do  its  best,  either  in 
producing  milk  or  in  making 
growth,  unless  it  consumes  more  of 
the  carbohydrates  and  fat  than  is 
necessary,  because  it  must  have  the 
required  amount  of  protein.  This 
is  an  unbalanced  ration.  A  bal- 
anced ration  would  be  one  which 
contains  the  protein,  the  carbohy- 
drates, and  fat  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  animal  without  waste  of  the 
food  ingredients.  Hence,  .in  figur- 
ing rations  for  a  dairy  cow  we 
figure  on  the  digestible  protein  in 
the  ration,  taking  care  to  not  feed 
this  in  excess,  because  we  want  to 
produce  just  as  many  pounds  of 
milk  as  possible  with  a  dollar's 
worth  of  feed.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  feed  a  dairy  cow  a  ration  com- 
posed of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  for 
roughage  and  cottonseed  meal  and 
wheat  bran  for  a  grain  ration. 
These  are  all  foods  that  are  rich 
in  protein,  and  the  animal  would 
consume  more  protein  than  nec- 
essary, and  consequently  it  would 
be  a  very  expensive  ration.  We 
figure  on  putting  corn  or  corn  sil- 
age, or  corn  stover,  the  corn  plant, 
if  you  please,  as  the  principal 
bulky  part  of  the  ration.  It  is 
cheap.  We  can  grow  more  tons 
of  it  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
plant,  but  it  is  deficient  in  protein. 
It  is  not  profitable  and  economical 
to  feed  the  corn  plant  alone.  It 
contains  carbohydrates  and  fat  in 
excess.  We  can  feed  this  with 
clover  hay  or  alfalfa  hay  to  great 
advantage,  and  some  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  you  could  make 
a  balanced  ration  out  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn.  But  here  another  prob- 
lem comes  in  in  the  feeding  of 
animals,  and  that  is  the  bulk  of 
the  ration.  A  cow  cannot  do  well 
on  too  bulky  a  ration.  She  must 
have  some  concentrated  food  in 
order  to  do  her  best.  She  can't 
consume  enough  of  too  bulky  a  ra- 
tion to  get  food  ingredients  enough 
to  produce  her  maximum  yield,  and 
so  even  with  the  best  of  alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage  it  is  profitable 
to  feed  a  grain  ration  and  furnish 
a  concentrated  food  so  that  the  cow 
does  not  have  to  eat  too  much  in 


order  to  get  nutriment  enough  to 
do  her  best. 

The  art  of  feeding  even  with  a 
balanced  ration  is  not  obtained  by 
every  feeder.  To  get  the  very  best 
results  one  must  study  the  individ- 
uality of  each  animal  and  feed  ac- 
cordingly. There  is  also  some  sen- 
timent in  the  care  of  live  stock, 
and  animals  will  do  better  for  one 
feeder  than  they  will  for  another, 
even  with  the  same  ration,  because 
they  learn  that  one  person  is  their 
friend  who  tries  to  do  them  good, 
and  they  know  that  another  per- 
son is  not  their  friend  because  he 
does  not  treat  them  kindly. 


Farm  accounts,  to  be  practical, 
must  be  of  the  very  simplest  possi- 
ble nature,  and  require  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  for  their  up-keep. 
Accounts  are  valuable  only  as  they 
are  carefully  kept.  The  occupation 
of  the  farmer  is  naturally  not  con- 
ducive to  bookkeeping  habits.  When 
one  works  hard  in  the  field  all  day, 
he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  feel  like 
working  a  great  deal  over  books. 


With  some  simple  and  practical 
system  of  keeping  track  of  various 
items  each  day,  in  some  sort  of 
day  book,  one  can  later  take  time, 
in  the  winter  when  other  things 
are  less  rushing,  and  work  up  his 
balances.  Young  people,  especially, 
should  be  encouraged  if  they  show 
any  desire  to  try  to  keep  farm  ac- 
counts. 


The  value  of  alfalfa  as  a  forage 
crop  is  so  great  that  every  farmer 
should  try  it  out  on  a  small  scale 
at  least.  There  are  comparatively 
few  farms  upon  which  a  suitable 
soil  cannot  be  found.  In  fact,  it 
will  grow  well  on  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  if  well  drained  and  prop- 
erly fitted,  with  proper  inocula- 
tion and  an  application  of  lime 
where  needed. 


The  most  essential  thing  in  the 
development  of  either  the  country 
or  the  town  is  a  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  community  members 
who  must  work  with  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^     Gombault's  buk 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cmm  —It  if  peostrat 
■wl  iog, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 


the 


Woundi,  Filom 
Exterior  Cancers ,  Boi li 

HlimSn  Burn'o*n> 
CAUSTIC  BALSA M  hai 

Body  r  m'.nV 


We  would  say  to  a 

who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  train  its  ti 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  aay  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
a  a  p  I  i  c  a  t  i  a  n  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill.  Tel.— "One  bottle  Caustic  tilum  did 
my  rheumatism  more  pood  than  fl'JO.OO  paid  In 
doctor'ibilli."  OTTO  A. -BEYER. 

Price  S  1 .60  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggist,,  or  aant 
by  os  express  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


WELL  AND  PROSPECTING 
DRILLING  MACHINERY 


43  years1  successful  operation 
Used  In  nearly  all  pane  of  the 
world.  We  make  a  complete  line 
ot  Drilling  Machines  and  tools 
for  every  condition  of  earth 
and  rock  drilling  and  min- 
eral prospecting.  Complete 
catalogue  No.  120  shoving  over 
40  styles  of  machines  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Aurora.  Ills 
Chicago  Office:  First  National  Bank  Building 

S.tn  Francisco.  Calif.,  offlr-c:    70  Frenmnt  St. 


PIMP  WATER  A  MILE 

to  any  height  without  pumping  expense 
or  engine  bother.  Use  a  Rife  Bam  I 
Irrigate  your  land. 


Cost-  little  to  In- 
stall— nothing  to  operate. 
Raises  water  30  ft.  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Pnmps  winter  and 
summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  la  a  stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a  mile,  write  for  plans, 
book  and  trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIFE   ENGINE  CO., 

2458  Trinity  Bldpr.,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,  STOCKTON,  CALs, 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS, 
also    BORERS,   ROOT   APHIS,  etc., 
on  Frnlt  Trees. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

624  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Arid  West  Solving  Great  Problem 


When  nnavrerinar  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  of  a 
sage  brush  desert  into  a  com- 
pactly settled,  intensively  cultivated 
agricultural  community  is  one  of 
the  modern  miracles.  One  of  the 
most  inspiring  examples  of  the  ben- 
elicient  results  of  national  irriga- 
tion can  be  found  today  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona.  Here 
is  probably  the  oldest  irrigated  re- 
gion in  the  United  States.  Parts 
of  its  canals  were  constructed  cen- 
turies before  the  first  word  of  our 
Nation's  history  was  inscribed. 

From  1867,  the  beginning  of  irri- 
gation by  the  white  settler,  up  to 
1904  all  irrigation  here  was  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  erratic  and 
insufficient  flow  of  Salt  River,  and 
the  occurrence  of  several  annual 
floods  put  a  limit  upon  develop- 
ment and  rendered  farming  so  haz- 
ardous that  the  growth  of  the  val- 
ley was  practically  at  a  standstill 
if  it  was  not  actually  going  back. 
Large  areas  planted  in  orchards 
and  vineyards  perished  through 
drouth  and  the  desert  began  to 
encroach  upon  the  fertile  farm 
lands.  Recognizing  fully  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  a  permanent 
and  assured  water  supply,  the  set- 
tlers in  the  valley  raised  the  funds 
required  to  make  a  preliminary 
investigation  of  the  storage  possi- 
bilities on  the  headwaters  on  Salt 
River.  Refore  the  work  was  com- 
pleted the  Reclamation  Act  was 
passed  and  upon  request  of  the 
people  the  Salt  River  irrigation 
project  was  initiated.  Active  work 
began  in  1903.  Since  that  time  the 
great  Roosevelt  dam  with  its  enor- 
mous storage  of  flood  water  has 
been  completed,  hundreds  of  miles 
of  canals  have  been  excavated  and 
enlarged,  most  of  the  systems  have 
been  consolidated  and  unified,  and 
last  year  115,000  acres  were  act- 
ually irrigated.  The  crops  of  1911 
had  an  estimated  value  of  more 
than  $5,000,000  or  an  average  of 
$40  per  acre.  The  increase  in  land 
values  during  the  past  six  years 
has  been  amazing.  In  1905  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  in  Maricopa  County  which 
is  practically  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
was  $10,866,435  and  in  1910  it 
rose  to  $21,478,734  or  nearly 
double.  The  Salt  River  Valley  Water 
Users'  Association  composed  of  the 
landowners  on  the  project  now  has 
a  membership  of  2,657,  an  increase 
of  829  members  in  two  years.  Since 
1908  there  have  been  3,343  trans- 
fers of  farm  property  on  the  books 
of  the  Association  which  illustrates 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  large 
holdings  are  being  subdivided  as 
well  as  the  increased  demand  for 
homes  since  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter has  been  assured.  This  Asso- 
ciation in  a  few  years  will  assume 
full  charge  and  management  of  the 
project,  will  operate  and  maintain 
the  elaborate  canal  and  pumping 
system  and  a  large  power  plant, 
costing  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, which  is  now  delivering  pow- 
er to  all  the  municipalities  of  the 
valley.  These  great  public  utilities, 
the  irrigation  system  and  the  power 
plant,  are  to  become  the  property 
of  the  farmers,  to  be  managed  by 
them  for  their  benefit  and  profit. 


The  large  surplus  of  power  which 
is  being  developed  is  already  in 
demand  for  trolley  systems  which 
are  now  being  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  project,  and  by  numerous 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Several 
of  the  municipalities  are  now  be- 
ing lighted  from  this  plant.  This 
experiment  in  community  owner- 
ship and  control  of  these  impor- 
tant utilities  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  especially  by  those  who 
are  residing  in  the  arid  country. 
Cooperative  management  of  the  ir- 
rigation system  is  a  fundamental 
principle  on  all  of  the  Government 
projects.  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  such  management  has  been  co- 
operative organization,  which  to- 
day is  being  extended  to  all  of  the 
farmer's  activities,  individual,  edu- 
cational and  social.  The  arid  West 
is  solving  the  great  problem  of 
keeping  the  people  on  the  land  by 
making  country  life  sufficient. 


Irrigation  Resources  of  California 

The  mapping  of  the  irrigable  are- 
as of  California  and  the  preparation 
of  a  report  showing  the  present  and 
possible  future  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  the  state  is  the  task  turned 
over  to  the  Irrigation  Investigations 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  the  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission  of  California,  of 
which  former  Governor  Pardee  is 
chairman,  and  Francis  Cuttle  and 
J.  P.  Raumgartner  are  the  other 
members. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion for  this  work  under  co-opera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
According  to  this  agreement,  not  on- 
ly is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducting  the  investigation  and 
supplying  part  of  the  immediate 
funds  needed,  but  it  is  also  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  the  result  of  the  irrigation 
census  in  California  recently  com- 
pleted at  a  large  cost  under  co-op- 
erative agreement  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
Rureau  of  the  Census.  All  of  the 
data  gathered  in  California  along  ir- 
rigation lines  during  the  past  elev- 
en years  under  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  State  of  California 
will  also  be  drawn  upon. 

While  the  irrigation  map  being 
made  is  not  to  be  based  on  precise 
surveys  made  during  the  present 
year,  it  will  follow  careful  field  in- 
vestigations into  the  irrigable  agri- 
cultural areas  of  every  valley  of  any 
importance  in  the  State.  The  map 
will  be  prepared  on  a  large  scale 
and  will  show  the  irrigable  agricul- 
tural areas  in  every  part  of  the 
State  where  irrigation  is  or  should 
be  practiced.  It  will  also  show  the 
irrigated  areas,  the  water  resources 
of  importance  in  irrigation,  and  all 
of  the  co-operative  and  company 
canals. 


Rring  up  a  boy  in  a  home  worth 
having,  and  when  he  is  old  enough 
to  leave  he  will  be  slow  to  part 
from  it. 


Different  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lilt.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16.18.  20  ft. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engine*. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1.71   Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  111. 


71  BIG  lvIONEY,nlKp 
OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  retni- 
lar  larm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  100  h. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
'II:  ateamoperatesit  and  easily  moves 
"over  any  road.  Borri  evrrrthlni 
eirrrihard  rork.  and  It  dnlla  that. 
AO  tower  or  atakinf.  rotate,  it.  own 
drill.  Ea.r  sarin. ;  writ* for 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mr*.  Co. 
Box      i   Clarinda,  Iowa, 


Lane's 
Steel 
Jacks 

LIGHT 
COMPACT 
IJ  POWERFUL 

With  this  wagon  Jack  a 
man  can  easily  raise  any 
farm  wagon,  with  one 
band.  No  wood,  no  cast 
metal.  Thousands  in  use 
and  raptdlj  displacing 
other  kinds.  Ask  anj  hard- 
ware, wagon  or  Imple- 
ment dealer  or  write  to 
us.  You  cannot  afford  to 
he  without  them. 

LANE  BROS.  CO. 

Pouchkrepsle,    V  Y. 
Academy  St., 


The  Clipper 

Then  are  to  rest  things 
that  tiffin j  your  lawns. 
Dandelions.  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Orasa.  In 
one  aeaaon  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 
Tour  dealer  should  have 
them — If  be  baa  not. 
■Jrop  us  a  Una  and  wa 
will  »i ..  .  uiLu.sx.  .no  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO..  Box  5.  Dixon.  111. 


Sandow  $ 

2'/2  H. P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 
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Gives  ample  power  for  all  fanx 
uses.  ,Onfy  three  moving  partt*- 
no  mm-,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfec 
governor — ideal  cooling  system 
Uses  kerosene  (coal  oil  ,  rano 
line,  alcohol,  distillate  or  gns 
Sold  on  15clnyn*  trlul.  Y<>1  It 
MONTY  HACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 
5-ytar  ironclad  Kn»r*nt««.  Slast 
to  20  H.  P..  at  proportionals 
pricss,  la  stock,  rssdj  to  ship, 
postal  brior*  f  all  particular,  free. 
Writs  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
line  In  toot  locality.  Ul*> 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.. 


HORSE  MANURE 

FOR  FERTILIZING 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month.  For 

Information  address 

TAYLOR    STREET  STABLES 

OFFK'K  2M.S  TAYLOR  STREET 
B  \  \    FRANCISCO,   i  \  l 
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Handling  the  Boar 


By  Fred  W.  Greene,  Fort  Calhoun, 
Neb. 


THE  BOAR  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  animal  to 
"monkey  with."  By  nature  he  is 
an  aggressive  animal  and  by  im- 
proper handling  his  aggressiveness 
may  be  very  easily  developed  to 
the  point  of  dangerousness.  The 
supposition  seems  rife  that  the  only 
safe  method  of  handling  a  boar  is 
by  brutal  force. 

Why  such  fallacy  should  be  so 
universal  is  difficult  to  explain. 
During  the  early  period  of  a  pig's 
life  there  is  little  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  docility  between  the  sexes. 
As  they  grow  older  the  male  be- 
comes more  or  less  ranty.  This 
ranty  characteristic  undoubtedly 
is  taken  as  a  sign  of  a  dangerous 
disposition. 

If  a  boar  is  taken  at  an  early 
age  and  properly  handled  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  him.  Be  kind 
to  him  and  at  the  same  time  firm; 
never  abuse  him  nor  permit  him 
to  think  he  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion at  any  stage  of  the  game,  and 
instead  of  a  vicious,  high-strung 
animal  you  will  have  a  tame,  docile 
one.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
brutal  to  accomplish  this. 

To  shout  at  a  boar  or  hit  him  a 
wliack  with  a  club  every  time  you 
go  near  his  pen  makes  him  assume 
an  aggressive  air  at  all  times. 
Should  he  become  angry  when  at- 
tempting to  drive  him  or  remove 
a  sow  from  the  breeding  pen,  he 
would  indeed  be  quite  dangerous, 
especially  after  having  been  han- 
dled continuously  in  this  manner. 
Like  any  other  animal  a  boar  never 
forgets  little  kindnesses  or  abuse 
meted  out  to  him;  and  if  he  is  to 
be  kept  several  seasons  the  abuses 
should  be  few  and  far  between. 

A  boar  usually  becomes  more  and 
more  aggressive  with  age.  It'  ill- 
treated  while  young  he  will  become 
just  so  much  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle as  he  grows  older.  If  humored 
or  petted  a  little  a  boar  is  just  as 
easily  handled  as  a  horse  or  cow; 
but  all  the  petting  and  humoring 
in  the  world  will  not  eradicate  a 
vicious  habit  after  it  has  been  well- 
formed.  A  boar  cannot  long  be 
bulldozed  with  any  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction. His  nature  wiP  not  sub- 
mit to  it.  A  little  kindness  is  a 
thousand  times  more  profitable. 

The  most  common  form  of  abuse 
to  which  a  boar  is  subjected  is 
rough  handling.  Two  othe-s  I 
shall  mention  are  by  far  less  prof- 
itable. These  are,  trying  the  boar 
out  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  home; 
and  giving  him  freedom  with  the 
sows  at  breeding  time. 

At  the  time  the  boar  is  tried  out 
if  he  satisfies  his  owner  of  his  ca- 
r-abilities as  a  breeder  all  is  well. 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  service 
is  unsatisfactory  the  boar  is  ex- 
changed for  another,  which  in  most 
cases  is  inferior  to  the  one  previ- 
ously purchased.  With  this  prac- 
iicc  therein  lies  the  harm. 

Perhaps  the  safest  method  to  fol- 
low is  to  keep  the  boar  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  get  him  accus- 
tomed to  the  change  and  his  new 
surroundings.    He  will  be  more  at 


home  and  the  service  will  be  more 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  what  leads 
to  the  immediate  use  of  a  boar  is 
delaying  the  purchase  until  the 
breeding  season  arrives. 

The  practice  of  turning  the  boar 
loose  with  the  sows  at  the  opening 
of  the  breeding  season  and  giving 
him  unrestricted  freedom  is  simply 
a  haphazard  method.  Sometimes 
good  results  are  obtained;  gener- 
ally, however,  they  are  otherwise. 
Such  methods  of  handling  I  term 
abuses  for  the  reason  that  "bad 
luck"  resulting  from  such  practices 
is  almost  invariably  blamed  on  the 
boar. 

The  results  of  such  hap- 
hazard methods  as  above  men- 
tioned are  generally  termed  "good 
luck"  or  "bad  luck."  When  we 
come  to  realize  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck;  that  the  only  luck 
we  experience  in  live-stock  pro- 
duction is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  energy  exerted  in 
each  particular  line;  and  that  luck 
lies  within  us,  so  to  speak;  then, 
and  only  then,  will  we  achieve  sat- 
isfactory results  one  year  with  an- 
other. 


Get  Pure  Stock 


The  scrub  hog  is  simply  a  hog 
and  does  not  get  much  attention, 
because  he  is  neither  handsome  to 
look  at  nor  profitable  to  raise.  The 
pure-bred  hog  is  a  work  of  the 
breeder's  art  and  is  handsome  in 
appearance  and  a  rapid  money 
maker  for  his  owner.  There  is  a 
satisfaction  in  handling  pure-bred 
stock  which  can  never  come 
through  the  handling  of  scrubs. 
This  feeling  of  satisfaction  is 
doubtless  intensified  by  the  money- 
making  abilities  of  the  pure-bred, 
but  it  would  still  exist  even  with- 
out that.  The  man  who  milks  10 
cows  with  an  average  production 
of  150  pounds  of  butter  per  year 
has  neither  the  incentive  nor  the 
satisfaction  that  is  obtained  by  the 
man  who  milks  three  cows  which 
average  500  pounds  of  butter  per 
year.  The  first  does  more  than 
three  times  as  much  work  and  gets 
small  returns  in  which  there  is  no 
profit,  while  the  second  does  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  of  work 
and  has  a  fat  bank  balance  as  well. 
Any  animal  that  has  dollar  signs 
sticking  out  all  over  him  is  attract- 
ive to  look  at  and  very  easy  to  love. 


Work  has  been  commenced 
on  the  Morehead  ranch  of  900 
acres,  near  Chico,  to  bore  several 
irrigation  wells  from  which  is  ex- 
pected a  flow  of  almost  5,000  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute.  The  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany has  a  ten-year  lease  on  the 
plac'e  and  will  plant  it  in  beets. 
Six  wills  will  probably  be  bored, 
and  the  drilling  may  go  as  deep  as 
six  or  seven  hundred  feet.  Ordi- 
nary well  water  in  this  vicinity  is 
secured  at  twenty  feet. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION 

WITH 

Standard  Gas  Engines 


BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE 

COMPARE 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 


WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY     ENGINE.      SEND    US  YOUR 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  OAS  ENGINE  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM  10   CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc.,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The  SUBMARINE 
weed  CUTTING  SAW  does  away 
with  insufficient  and  laborsome ' 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lakes 
just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S 
Government,  several  States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed from  water  users  here  and 
abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 

Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


r  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  disullaic  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  IS  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  ine  work  ol  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  f  imply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  nsk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2, 4.  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  size: 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  catd,  state  the  size  engine 
yon  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  pioposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  503  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A  colt's  first  year  makes  or  mars 
it.  It  should  never  lose  its  colt 
flesh.  To  keep  the  young  colt  grow- 
ing, give  him  a  regular  ration  of 
grain. 


Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 

are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for 
Inferior  plants.  No  more  Irrigation  troubles!  We  have  solved  the  problem  in 
a  nay  that  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical.  No  matter  how  difficult 
your  installation  may  be,  we  can  fit  you  out  with  a  better  outfit  at  a  loner 
price  than  yoa  can  get  elsewhere.  You  MUST  have  a  thoroughly  relia'  ' 
strong,  simple  and  economical  engine,  and  there  is  none  other 

AMAZING  DETROIT  Kerosene  Engine 

in  combination  with  just  exactly  the  right  pump 
adjusted  and  arranged  in  just  exactly  the  right 
manner  for  your  particular  work.  If  yon  want 
advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  get  the  best  results 
with  the  least  investment  and  cost  of  operation, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  and  complete  details, 
addressing  your  letter  to  our  Irrigation  Specialist. 
Detroit  Eorioe  Worki.  P.  0.  Box  502,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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aH§"CYCLE" 

hatches  in  natures  way 


THE  RESULT  OF 
26  YEAR.S  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL   POULTRY  RAISING 

SIMPLE— SAFE— DURABLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  ISfcK  BROODER  HATCHERS        8.50  " 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75  44 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY,' 

WESTERN  OFFICE.  227  BACON  BU1LD1NC, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


fcWAfcXHOUSES  AT 


SYSTEM 


OAKLAND.  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL^ 
SEATTLE.  WASR 


Ovr  new  book  "MAKING  POULTRY  PAY"  »6  pojcs  $  .10 
New  edition  of  "PHILO  SYSTEM  BOOK"  (with  akove  1.00 
"THE  POULTRY  REVIEW"  lone  year  -  I  00 

"MAKING  POULTRY  PAY"  "PHILO  SYSTEM  BOOK"  and  "THE  POULTRY  REVIEW"  all  for    -     1  . 50 

BELOW  IS  THE  PLANT  OF  ONE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY 


CYCLE  BATCHER  CO.: 


Uvermore.  Calif..  Nov.  16.  1911 


On  a  town  lot  100  feet  square  are  2.000  chickens  from  one  day  to  six  months 
old.  all  are  fine  healthy  birds.  For  hatching  we  use  21  CYCLE  HATCHERS  with  on 
average  batch  of  NINETY  PER  CENT  fertile  eggs.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  forty-two  chicks 
were  hatched  from  forty-three  eggs.  We  have  developed  here  a  practical  poultry  plant 
and  will  have  for  sale  this  season  some  choice  breeding  stock  as  well  as  hatching  eggs. 
We  carry  Utility  breeders,  raised  under  the  Philo  System,  and  from  these  birds  we  sell  eggs 
in  incubator  lots.  Mr.  S.  W.  Jarrett  having  had  experience  with  other  methods  prefers 
the  CYCLE  HATCHER  and  the  PHILO  SYSTEM  to  any  other. 

LIVERMORE  POULTRY  YARDS. 


CASTRO   HILL  GAME  FARM 

White  African  Guineas 

Pheasants — Chinese,  Ringneck  and  Golden 
Eggs  for  Hatching  Birds  in  the  Fall 
Orpingtons — Buff,  Black  and  White.  Visitors  Welcome 
MELLETTE  &  CO.  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3,  Bx.  30 

Phone  Farmers  240 


Kokomo 


STEEL 
WIRE 


Fence 


Either  square  or  diamond  mesh  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 

prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  and  Aurora  Sta.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 

The  book  entitled  "The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  Why  Incu- 
bator Chicks  Die,"  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mall  to  any  one 
sending  us  the  names  of  5  to  8  of  their  friends  that  use  Incubators. 
Thi=  book  can  save  you  $100  this  summer,  it  describes  White  Diarrhoea, 
".  bowel  trouble,  the  cause,  and  tells  of  a  cure.  Book  absolutely  free 
for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  BLACKWELL,  OKLA. 


Fruit  :  Wrapping  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  tor  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


By  E.  F.  McAvoy,  New  York 


IF  TRAP  NESTS  have  been  used 
the  correct  mating  is  easy  to 
determine,  for  a  cock  bird  from 
a  great  laying  hen  mated  to  from 
one  to  twelve  hens  that  have  made 
good  records  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months  is  sure  to  be  a  correct 
and  result-producing  pen.  The 
best  mating  of  all  is  from  just  two 
birds — your  best  egg-bred  male  and 
your  highest  egg  record  female. 
From  such  a  pair  forty-five  pullets 
can  be  produced  in  one  season. 
Every  one  of  these  pullets  should 
average  in  twelve  months  as  many 
eggs  as  the  dam,  provided  the  sire 
has  been  produced  from  the  great- 
est laying  line. 

I  find  the  egg  breeding  of  the 
pen-header  influences  the  laying  of 
the  pullets  bred  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  dam's  egg-breeding  does. 
By  this  I  mean — take  a  cock  bird 
bred  from  a  hen  with  a  record  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  in 
twelve  consecutive  months,  mate 
him  to  ten  hens  with  a  year's  rec- 
ord of  two  hundred  eggs  each,  and 
the  pullets  resulting  from  such  a 
mating  will  average  twenty  eggs 
apiece  a  year  more  than  those  pro- 
duced from  a  pen  made  up  of  ten 
hens  that  laid  two  hundred  and 
fifty  eggs  a  year  apiece  and  a  cock 
bird  bred  from  a  hen  whose  egg 
record  was  two  hundred  eggs  in 
one  year. 

It  was  an  old  English  axiom — 
"blood  from  the  sire  and  beauty 
from  the  dam."  If  I  wanted  to  pro- 
duce show  pullets,  I'd  have  the 
best  show  females  I  could  get,  but 
if  I  want  great  layers  I  use  a  sire 
bred  from  great  laying  hens.  To 
day  we  have  fifty  cock  birds  here, 
every  one  a  son  of  our  great  hen 
Empress.  Empress  was  our  great- 
est hen,  and  I  made  her  the  head 
of  our  male  line,  and  her  sons 
transmit  her  grand  qualities  to 
their  daughters. 

Trap  nests  must  be  used  more 
generally,  for  they  alone  can  surely 
determine  your  best  birds.  I'd 
rather  have  a  flock  of  ten  hens 
and  five  trap  nests  to  produce  a 
great  laying  strain  than  to  have 
one  hundred  hens  and  no  trap 
nests.  Trap  nests  not  only  tell  you 
how  many  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in  a 
year,  but  they  let  you  know  that 
some  hens  are  great  layers  and 
transmit  their  laying  tendency, 
while  other  hens,  although  great 
layers,  do  not  reproduce  them- 
selves. 

The  200-egg  hen  is  not  a  rarity 
nor  is  the  breeding  for  them  a  fail- 
ure except  by  those  breeders  who 
don't  know  and  won't  be  educated. 

No  poultry  man  can  build  up  a 
great  egg  strain  from  haphazard 
matings.  Only  a  few  produce  great 
show  birds,  and  only  a  few  pro- 
duce great  layers. 

Almost  any  breed  would  make 
good  layers  if  bred  for  eggs,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  250  eggs  a 
year  can  be  produced — breed  for 
them.  There  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  a  hen  should  not  lay  five  eggs 
a  week  all  winter,  and  lay  every 
other  day  right  hrough  her  entire 
molting  period. 


The  five  things  absolutely  neces- 
sary on  an  egg  plant  are,  suitable 
open  front  buildings,  strong  vigor- 
ous fowls,  feed,  trap  nests  and  a 
man  or  woman  with  brains.  Good 
results  are  sure  to  be  produced, 
but  drop  out  any  one  of  the  above 
five  necessities  and  you  have  fail- 
ures galore. 

Proper  feed  must  be  used  if  eggs 
are  to  be  had  in  plenty.  Many  of 
these  mash  feeds  are  little  better 
than  so  much  sawdust.  Good,  sound 
wheat,  oats  and  corn  will  make 
hens  shell  out  the  eggs  and  meat 
or  ground  bone  on  the  side,  all  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  Avoid  haphaz- 
ard matings.  Spend  a  week  in 
putting  together  your  pens.  It  will 
be  time  well  spent  for  a  whole 
year's  success  or  failure  depends 
on  it. 

I  can  take  one  of  my  Houdans, 
look  at  its  leg  band  and  trace  back 
its  ancestry  for  twenty  years.  I 
mate  my  pens  from  book  records 
and  success  in  producing  both  great 
layers  and  great  show  Houdans  has 
surely  been  ours.  The  trap  nest 
is  just  as  necessary  on  a  poultry 
plant  and  in  the  mating  up  of  your 
fowls  as  the  Babcock  test  and  the 
scales  are  in  the  dairy  herd. 


Understand  Your  Horse 


The  better  a  horse  is  trained  and 
the  closer  the  understanding  that 
exists  between  the  horse  and  the 
driver  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  work  that  a  horse  can 
do,  and  as  the  friction  lessens  the 
longer  will  be  the  working  life 
of  both  the  horse  and  man.  The 
average  horse  broken  by  the  aver- 
age man  does  not  know  how  to 
put  its  full  strength  to  the  work 
at  hand,  and  often  develops  a  bad 
temper  that  limits  its  usefulness  in 
many  ways.  Its  willfulness  causes 
a  loss  of  time  that  amounts  to  many 
hours  in  a  few  months.  The  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  driver  lessens 
his  ability  to  do  his  best  work,  and 
adding  a  broken  implement,  and 
now  and  then  a  broken  vehicle 
caused  by  unsteadiness,  lack  of  con- 
trol,  soon  amounts  to  many  dollars. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 


m  : 


OOfBLE,  TRIPLE  A.\D  QUADRUPLE 
POtt  EH 

Pulls  stumps  7  feet  In  diameter. 
Clears  1  to  5  acres  a  day.  Guaranteed 
700  horsepower.  Special  inducements 
In  new  territory,  catalog  and  discounts 

address 

O.  F.  ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


AKROYO  VISTA  POULTRY  FARM 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — Prize  Winning  Matings — H. 
I.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 
Nothing  better.  Prizes  at  San  Jose, 
Petaluma,  Oakland  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Fine  cockrels  for  sale  $3.00  to  $7.60 
each.  Thos.  A.  Atkinson,  Los  Al- 
tos, Cal. 


Warn  nnnvtrrlna"  advrrtlarraenta  pleaaa 
mention  Ore-hard  and  Farm. 
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THE 

Norwich  Automatic  Exerciser 
and  Feeder 

By  using  this  machine  you  save 
60%  in  labor,  25%  in  feed  and  your 
egg  yield  will  Increase  20%  (U.  S. 
Government  Report). 
No.  1 —  8-Qt.  Hopper,  12  lbs.,  S3.00 
No.  2 — 14-Qt.  Hopper,  15  lbs.,  3.75 
No.  3 — 20-Qt.  Hopper,  20  lbs.,  4.75 
No.  4 — 32-Qt.  Hopper,  30  lbs.,  6.00 

Pamphlet  on  request. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


Cooperative  Berry  Growers 


This  Coupon 
Worth 
35  Cents 


Return  this  coupon  and  35  cents 
(cash  or  stamps)  and  we  will  send 
you  American  Hen  Magazine  until 
January  1st.  1913  (regular  price  70 
cents).  This  gives  you  70  cents 
worth  of  the  Bent  Poultry  Journal 
Published  for  only  35  cents.  Amer- 
ican Hen  Magazine  has  reliable 
writers  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  poultry,  fruit,  pigeons,  nuts  and 
bees.  It  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion on  how  others  have  made  from 
$6,000  to  $20,000  a  year  from  the 
investment  of  only  a  few  dollars. 

Joel  M.  Foster,  a  young  man, 
made  $19,484.83  in  one  year.  The 
Curtis  boys  made  $100,000  from 
their  chickens.  Mr.  Parrln  made 
over  $1,300  on  a  village  lot.  The 
Coinings  (father  and  son)  made 
$12,000.  One  man  made  over  $35,- 
000  in  two  years.  Ernest  Keller- 
stras  made  $18,178.53  last  year.  E. 
R.  Philo  made  $1,500  from  60  hens 
In  10  months. 

Many  others  are  making  a  snug 
fortune  each  year  Are  you?  Re- 
member, you  can  make  an  inde- 
pendent living  from  chickens  on  a 
city  lot.  right  in  your  own  back 
yard.  Read  "A  Fortune  Raising 
Chickens  on  the  No-Yard  Plan"  in 
American  Hen  Magazine. 

Return  this  coupon  and  thirty- 
five  (35)  cents  today.  A  single  copy 
Is  worth  more  than  $35.00  to  the 
man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  who  wants 
to  make  money  fast..  (Published 
each   month).  Address: 

American  Hen  Magazine 

228  Sta.  D.      Chicago,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  anavrerlng  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


ALL  'ROUND 
THE  WORLD 


Are  dealers  In  our  oldest 
and  best  line  of 

FENCES,  GATES  and 
Steel  and  Wire  Specialties. 

We  want  more  everywhere. 
Write  for  prices  and  terms 
PAGE   WOVEN  WIRE 


FENCE  CO. 
Ilox  103 


Xilrlnn.  Mich. 


WHEN  ANYONE  in  Washington 
speaks  of  the  Puyallup  Val- 
ley it  brings  to  mind  berries — rasp- 
berries, blackberries  and  logan- 
berries— and  prosperous  looking 
little  homes.  The  Puyallup  Valley 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  a  hop 
producing  country  but  somebody 
discovered  that  berries  grew  to 
perfection  there  and  the  hop  vines 
disappeared  and  the  berry  vines 
took  their  places.  Many  of  the  in- 
dividual places  contain  less  than 
an  acre,  and  ten  acres  is  the  ex- 
treme limit.  The  industry  is  con- 
ducted on  a  cooperative  plan.  An 
asscociaation  controls  the  planting, 
cultivating,  harvesting  and  market- 
ing and  last  year  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  was  divided  among 
the  growers. 

Five  hundred  men  and  women 
are  members  of  the  Puyallup  Val- 
ley Fruit  Growers  Association. 
They  hold  berry  fields  ranging 
from  little  patches  in  the  back  yard 
to  tracts  aggregating  ten  acres  or 
more.  They  put  the  land  dn  good 
condition,  plant  raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  rows,  about  six 
feet  apart,  set  posts  along  the  rows 
and  use  wires  or  poles  for  trellis- 
ing  the  vines.  Then  they  cultivate 
the  fields,  prune  the  vines  and  use 
about  200  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  acre,  for  fertilizing. 
That  addition  to  plant  food,  they 
claim,  adds  to  the  size,  color  and 
productiveness  of  the  berries  and 
makes  the  fruits  more  solid  for 
shipping  long  distances. 

Three  months  in  the  year  the 
berry  growers  call  loudly  for  help 
to  harvest  the  fruits.  They  have 
built  small  houses,  fitted  some  of 
them  with  stoves,  tables,  chairs  and 
general  camp  furniture  and  offer 
them  free  to  the  pickers,  who  will 
come  and  live  in  them,  during  the 
picking  time.  Then  the  pickers 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  a 
crate,  of  24  cups,  for  picking  black- 
berries and  raspberries.  If  they 
remain  throughout  the  season, 
picking  red  raspberries  and  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  blackberries, 
they  get  an  additional  5  cents  a  box, 
or  40  cents  a  crate  for  picking. 

A  crate  of  red  raspberries  weighs 
about  22  pounds  and  the  black- 
berries generally  average  24 
pounds.  Every  crate  is  weighed  at 
the  warehouse  of  the  association, 
and  those  failing  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  or  even  go  above  it,  in 
weight,  are  opened  and  the  trouble 
discovered,  and  remedied.  A  ship- 
ment of  an  entire  carload  of  rasp- 
berries will  show  not  more  than 
one  pound  variation  in  crates  and 
the  blackberries  will  show  even 
less  difference,  as  they  are  more 
solid  than  raspberries,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  change  in  ripeness, 
as  is  noticed  in  raspberries.  One 
carload  of  berries  is  worth  about 
$1,000  and  represents  the  berries 
taken  from  the  various  fields.  Ten 
carloads  of  raspberries  have  been 
shipped  from  the  same  depot  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  berry  growers  form  one 
combination,  which  some  people 
might  designate  as  a  trust.  They 
name  prices  and  terms  and  manage 
to  dictate  to  the  buyers.    That  is 


possible  because  of  organization. 
A  board  of  seven  directors  has 
charge  of  the  business.  That  offi- 
cial head  employs  a  manager  and 
he  engages  whatever  assistance  may 
be  required  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. Berries  are  sold,  by  contract, 
long  before  they  ripen,  terms,  cash 
on  board  cars  at  the  place  of  ship- 
ment. Last  year  the  returns  netted 
the  growers  from  $1.40  to  $4.40  per 
crate  for  raspberries  and  almost  as 
much  for  blackberries. 

There  is  always  a  surplus  in  the 
berry  growing  business  and  unless 
some  methods  are  adopted  to  take 
care  of  the  overripe  and  wet  fruits 
the  growers  suffer  heavy  losses 
every  year.  The  Puyallup  people 
do  not  have  any  losses.  They  have 
a  cannery  in  which  the  overripe 
and  wet  berries  are  marketed.  The 
association  allows  members  about  4 
cents  a  pound  for  berries  and  re- 
turns the  crates,  so  that  there 
is  a  good  profit  in  selling  to  the 
cannery,  when  outside  markets  fail 
to  return  fair  prices.  The  fruits 
are  put  up  in  gallon  tins  and 
shipped  to  Eastern  cities,  as  pie 
fruits.  There  the  makers  of  jams 
and  jellies  utilize  them  for  preserv- 
ing, in  small  cans  and  jars,  and 
placing  on  the  general  market. 

An  acre  of  red  raspberries  gen- 
erally produces  an  average  of  400 
to  500  crates  of  marketable  fruits. 
The  ordinary  bush  blackberries, 
such  as  Snyder  and  Kittatinny,  re- 
turn the  same  as  raspberries.  But 
the  Giant  Himalaya  and  Evergreen 
blackberries  give  700  or  more 
crates  to  the  acre. 


Mulefoot  Hog  Association 


The  annual  January  meeting  of 
the  American  Mulefoot  Hog  Record 
Association  was  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  elected  John  H.  Dunlap, 
Williamsport,  Ohio,  the  largest 
breeder  of  this  hog,  president;  Prof. 
Burkett  of  New  York  city,  vice- 
president;  H.  C.  Moore  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  object  of  this  association  is 
to  encourage  and  extend  the  breed- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  Mule- 
foot hog;  to  assist  the  members  and 
to  safeguard  their  interests  in  every 
possible  way;  to  gather  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  information  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  them  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  of  breed- 
ing and  raising  Mulefoot  hogs;  and 
to  publish  a  record  from  time  to 
time  of  the  breed. 

Members  from  a  great  many 
states  are  enrolled.  This  breed  has 
been  brought  before  the  public 
largely  by  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  has 
written  about  them  and  advertised 
them  extensively  through  the  farm 
press. 


The  bird  o'  freedom  in  this  grand 
and  glorious  republic  is  not  the 
soaring  and  predatory  eagle,  but 
the  modest  and  unassuming  hen. 
Her  motto  is  "Stick  to  Business 
and  Advertise."  If  given  half  a 
chance  she  will  return  bigger  net 
profits  to  her  owner  than  any  other 
hiaiich  of  the  agricultural  estab- 
lishment.   In  demeanor  humble,  in 


Hopland  Stock  Farm 


Poultry  Department 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 

^  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  for 
hatching  and  day=old  chicks — 
heavy  laying  strain. 

CJ  Correspondence  solicited. 

CJ  Best  equipped  poultry  farm 
in  California. 

<I  Sanitary  conditions  perfect. 

^  Visitors  welcome  except  Sun= 
days. 


Free  Book 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Pelaluma,  Cat. 


TOO\ 
LATE 


D 


ON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
for  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
tend  to  us.     Money  refunded  •(  it  evmr  fails. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conkey*  s  80  p. 
Poultry  Book. 


At  your  dealers  —  or  send  to 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co..  Los  Angeles :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane;  Routledge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  .  Portland;  Seattle 
Seed  Co..  Seattle;  Brackman- 
Ker  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Western  Distributor!. 


HENS  LAY  AND  PAY 

BY  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM 

rDCC  Booklet  by  E.  W.  Phllo.  entitled 
rftCC  "A  Little  Poultry  and  a  Living."  Or 
New  96- page  book,  "Making;  Poultry  Pay," 
10c.  Both  booka  and  the  new  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Phllo  System  text-book.  SI  00, 
or  all  three  books  with  our  monthly  mag- 
azine. Poultry  Review,  one  year,  $1.50.  * 

I.  R.  PHILO.  2  North  Ave.,  Elmlra,  N.  y 


industry  unequaled,  as  a  mother 
unsurpassed — she  is  the  emblem 
of  American  hustle  and  enterprise. 


It  does  not  require  a  farmer  to 
be  college  bred  to  recognize  the 
advantage  of  high  culture  in  the 
corn-field. 
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The  Steady  Increase  1912 


NEW  ACCOUNTS 

We  are  daily  adding  to  our  already  large  list  of  deposit- 
ors. There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  this.  Have  you 
thought  it  over?  Well,  we  are  forty-six  years  old  and  have 
combined  ante  and  iuccui  in  the  financial  affairs  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

Rich  and  poor,  old  and  youns,  are  awake  to  the  fact  that 
this  bank  is  one  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  oldest  in  the 
State.    Hence  its  popular'ty. 

Your  account,  large  or  small,  receives  the  same  prompt 
attention,  and  in  all  business  transactions  you  get  quick 
action. 

The  Bank  of  San  Jose 

Commercial  and  Savings 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


OFFICERS 

WM.  KNOX  BEANS,  President  H.  D.  TUTTLE,  Vice-President 

V.  J.  La  MOTTE,  Cashier 

Capital  $300,000  Surplus  $248,344  Deposits  $2,046,375 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COLLECTIONS  SOLICITED 


City  Merchants  Need  Educating 


ftOQF/NG 


Put  Your  Roof  on  But  Once| 


Why  use  shingles,  tin  or  slate  on  your  roofs? 

You  will  only  be  put  to  the  expense  of  replacing 
them  in  a  short  time. 

You  can  save  this  expense  by  using  absolutely 
weather-proof  and  practically  indestructible  Pioneer 
Ready  Roofing. 


Pioneer  Rubber  Sanded  Roofing 

— overcomes  all  objectionable  features  of  other  roofing 
materials.  Its  first  cost  Is  no  greater  than  the  shingle 
or  tin  roof,  and  It  will  shed  water  and  turn  back  the 
sun's  heat  twice  as  Ions  an  a  shingle  roof. 

Pioneer  Roofing  fills  all  requirements  for  your  resi- 
dence, barn,  garage,  etc.  Needs  no  expert  to  lay  It.  All 
necessary  materials  included — nails,  cement,  etc. 

We  will  tell  you  Just  what  you  need  and  send  sam- 
ples and  full  directions  if  you  address  Dept.  16, 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247=251  S.  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1!33  Sanxome  Street,  SAX  FRANCISCO 


Write  Old  Hickory  Supply  Co. 

JAS.  A.  BROWN,  Mgr.,  Dept.  2  1661  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 

For  catalogue  of  Price  Saver  lines,  Including  Implements,  Gasoline 
Engines,  Pumps.  Wire  Fence,  Paint,  Buggies,  Wagons,  Harness,  Cream 
Separators,  Furniture,  Carpets,  etc.  Prices  are  wholesale  to  you.  Cat- 
alogue is  free.  State  line  most  interested  in.  Send  five  of  your  neigh- 
bors' names  who  would  also  like  catalogue. 


When  answering  advertisements  p  lease  mention  Orohnrd  and  F>rm. 


AT  A  RECENT  LUNCHEON  giv- 
en by  an  association  of  adver- 
tising men  in  San  Francisco  the 
discussion  was  on  the  subject  of 
"More  Business."  This  discussion 
was  led  by  A.  L.  Crane  of  Sacramen- 
to. He  was  for  a  long  time  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  our  big  mer- 
cantile houses  of  San  Francisco 
and  he  said  that  while  with  that 
city  concern  it  catered  to  one  ele- 
ment only  and  that  was  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  immediate  ter- 
ritory and  it  overlooked  entirely 
the  vast  business  of  the  surround- 
ing territory.  The  overlooking  of 
this  territory  was  largely  through 
ignorance.  Mr.  Crane  said  in  part: 
California  today  is  supporting 
but  15  2-10  people  per  square  mile. 
Massachusetts  is  supporting  418. 
Pennsylvania  171.  If  California 
were  as  densely  populated  per 
square  mile  as  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  states,  we  would,  on  a 
par  with  Massachusetts,  have  sixty- 
five  million  population,  or  with 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  largely 
waste  land,  we  would  have  twenty- 
nine  million  and  yet  California  has 
eleven  months  growing  season,  as 
compared  with  the  eastern  states' 
five.  California's  greatest  growth 
is  shown  south  of  the  Tehachapi. 
Los  Angeles  shows  a  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  past  ten  years  of 
196  per  cent  due  to  her  aggressive 
campaign  of  advertising.  San  Fran- 
cisco shows  an  increase  of  21  per 
cent  due  to  her  lack  of  interest  in 
her  supporting  territory.  Los  An- 
geles puts  forth  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  develop  her  farm  lands. 
San  Francisco,  outside  of  a  small 
coterie  of  business  men  will  advise 
the  prospective  homeseekers  or 
tourists  not  to  settle  in  her  most 
productive  section  on  account  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions 
which  prevail  in  this  section. 

The  Sacramento  valley  contains 
over  twelve  million  acres  of  land, 
three  million  acres  of  which  are 
bottom  or  valley  land.  But  little  of 
this  vast  territory  is  waste.  Almost 
all  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  at  least  one-half  as  stated  by 
government  experts,  the  richest  land 
on  earth,  and  capable  of  producing 
all  of  the  semi-tropical,  temperate, 
and  many  of  the  products  of  the 
tropical  climates. 

The  statistics  of  the  California 
Development  Board  show  that  but 
one-half  of  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia is  in  thirty-one  towns  and 
cities,  none  of  which  show  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  five  thousand. 

The  last  report  of  the  State  Con- 
troller gives  the  area  of  the  terri- 
tory containing  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  state  as  four 
hundred  square  miles,  or  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  state.  Taking  this 
basis  we  can  easily  figure  that  not 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  state  are  settled  on  the  farm 
lands,  and  yet  the  farm  is  the 
greatest  factor  known  to  man.  It 
produces  food  products  and  raw 
material  for  manufacturing,  from 
the  soil.  It  not  only  produces  these 
products,  but  it  requires  the  con- 
sumer to  operate  the  soil.  This 
gives  the  citv  a  double  asset. 

The  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the 
state  lies  in  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, as  for  instance,  the  orchard 


products  of  the  state  for  1910  show 
a  total  through  shipments  alone  of 
eighty-one  million,  vineyard  prod- 
ucts thirty-four  million,  garden 
products  thirty-eight  million,  dairy 
products  seventeen  million,  grain 
products  forty-six  million,  hay  and 
alfalfa  thirty-six  million,  hops  and 
sugar  beets  six  million,  potatoes, 
beans,  onions,  etc.,  twenty-four 
million,  as  against  petroleum, 
which  is  advertised  throughout  the 
entire  world,  forty-five  million; 
gold,  copper  and  other  minerals 
combined,  fifty  million.  This  takes 
no  account  of  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
wool,  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
mineral  output  of  the  state,  or  fif- 
ty million.  A  total  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  for  farm 
products  as  against  ninety-five  mil- 
lion for  oil  and  mineral  products, 
and  yet  oil,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
etc.,  are  exploited  all  over  the 
world,  and  but  little  attention  is 
given  to  our  vast  agricultural  re- 
sources. 

California  is  known  throughout 
the  East  as  Los  Angeles.  Los  An- 
geles has  been  fighting  for  notorie- 
ty for  years.  She  has  exploited  ev- 
ery part  of  her  territory  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  through  the  world. 
We  ,of  the  north,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, Superior  California,  have  al- 
lowed the  fire  of  190fi  to  do  our 
advertising.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  Superior  Cali- 
fornia in  the  settling  of  our  lands, 
and  bringing  our  agricultural  sec- 
tions up  to  their  limit  of  produc- 
tiveness. 

I  am  not  criticising  the  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  is  merelv  ignorance — lack  of 
thouaht.  but  I  hope  to  suggest  a 
plan  whereby  we  can  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  now  confront  us, 
and  secure  the  hearty  co-ODeration 
of  the  one  point  from  which  all  de- 
velopment work  should  emanate, 
San  Francisco,  thereby  creating 
more  business. 

Take  the  great  Sacramento  river 
delta  as  an  instance.  The  land  of 
this  section  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
potatoes  and  the  beans,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  used  or  exported  from 
the  state  are  grown  and  harvested 
in  this  island  delta.  This  section 
contributes  a  daily  revenue  to  San 
Francisco,  but  as  yet  is  only  par- 
tially reclaimed,  and  thousands  of 
additional  acreage  could  be  put 
under  cultivation,  if  the  true  condi- 
tion or  necessity  of  development 
were  presented  to  the  business  man 
and  investor  of  Superior  Califor- 
nia. As  we  go  further  north,  we 
find  exceptional  conditions  for  the 
agriculturist.  The  orange  lands  of 
Superior  California  will  produce 
as  fine  a  grade  of  fruit  as  can  be 
grown  south  of  the  Tehachapi,  with 
this  advantage  that  citrus  fruits 
ripen  in  the  Sacramento  vallev 
from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
in  Southern  California.  There  is 
a  vast  acreage  valuable  for  olives, 
and  at  the  present  time  olives  arc 
one  of  the  most  profitable  fruits 
that  can  be  grown,  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  California  is  the  onlv 
state  in  the  Union  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  valuable  product.  The 
dairy  thrives  in  this  section  and 
vet  the  state  is  importing  over 
twelve  million  pounds    of  dairy 
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J.  H.  Adams  &  Company 

(Established  20  Yeara) 
DEALERS  IN 

Government,    Municipal  and 
Corporation 

BONDS 


California   Issues  a  Specialty 


Correspondence  Invited 


Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 


Codlin  Moth 

Does   not   worry   the   grower  who 
sprays  with 

Bean  Spray Arsenate  of  Lead 

It  is  the  most  effective  remedy 
known  for  codlin  moths  on  apricot 
and  pear  trees,  for  canker  worm, 
and  all  leaf  eating  insects. 

BEAN  SPRAY  ARSENATE  OF 
LEAD  is  guaranteed  to  contain  not 
less  than  15  per  cent  Arsenic  Oxide 
with  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
water,  and  not  over  %  of  1  per  cent 
of  Soluble  Arsenic  (more  might 
burn). 

The  law  requires  not  less  than 
12%  per  cent  Arsenic  Oxide,  but  our 
Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  according 
to  the  standard  that  the  Government 
requires  for  its  own  work  (which  is 
of  higher  standard  than  the  law  de- 
mands.) 

Bean  Spray  Arsenate  of  Lead  is 
always  In  the  best  physical  condi- 
tion. It  mixes  quickly  and  easily 
into  a  smooth  paste  and  it  sticks 
like  paint.  You  can  mix  it  right  in 
the  container. 

Send  for  our  new  quotations.  Pric- 
es now  lower  than  ever. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

22.1  West  .1  iillnn.  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory,  Borea,  Ohio 
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products  annually.  Ten  million 
dozen  eggs  are  brought  in  from 
outside  sources,  a  condition  existing 
practically  from  lack  of  advertis- 
ing, for  if  the  eastern  grower  were 
more  fully  conversant  with  condi- 
tions which  prevail  here,  we  would 
have  but  few  acres  of  available  soil 
for  colonization. 

More  business  can  be  brought 
about  by  a  plan  of  education.  San 
Francisco  needs  education  as  to 
the  value  of  her  supporting  terri- 
tory. 


Pruning  the  Berry  Vines 

The  canes  of  the  red  raspberry 
grow  up  from  different  points 
along  the  root.  They  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  all  summer,  then 
in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
cut  them  back  to  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  depending 
on  whether  they  are  a  tall  or  low- 
growing  variety.  At  this  time  also 
remove  all  canes  that  bore  fruit  the 
previous  season.  They  never  bear 
but  once.  If  there  are  any  small, 
weakly  canes  which  seem  to  be 
more  than  the  roots  can  nourish, 
cut  these  out  also.  Better  have  a 
few  vigorous  canes  than  a  number 
of  sickly  ones. 

Black  raspberries  are  like  the  red 
raspberry,  except  that  all  of  the 
new  shoots  put  out  from  a  single 
crown  instead  of  from  the  roots, 
and  will  never  spread  like  the  red 
raspberry.  The  young  or  black-cap 
canes  require  summer  pinching. 
When  they  are  about  1  1-2  feet  high, 
pinch  out  the  young,  tender  tips  in 
order  to  make  them  branch. 

The  blackberry  spreads  from  the 
roots  like  the  red  raspberry  and 
does  not  grow  from  a  single  crown, 
like  the  black  raspberry;  however, 
the  young  shoots  are  pinched  like 
those  of  the  black  raspberry,  in  or- 
der to  make  them  branch,  except 
that  the  strong-growing  varieties 
should  be  allowed  to  get  2  to  2  1-2 
feet  high  before  they  are  pinched. 
In  pinching  the  blackberry  and 
raspberry,  do  not  let  the  branches 
get  high  and  then  cut  them  back, 
but  pinch  the  tips  while  they  are 
young. 

The  currant  will  continue  to  bear 
for  some  time  without  any  prun- 
ing, but  this  leads  to  its  eventual 
lack  of  productiveness.  Usually  a 
cane  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as 
it  is  about  five  years  old  and  has 
borne  two  or  three  crops.  Allow 
several  young  canes  to  develop  each 
season  and  cut  out  several  of  the 
old  canes.  A  vigorous  bush  should 
not  have  more  than  four  to  eight 
bearing  canes  at  a  time. 

The  gooseberry  is  pruned  very 
much  like  currant.  However,  the 
canes  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  long  as  they  can  on  the  currant, 
whenever  the  bush  is  not  produc- 
ing well,  prune  out  the  old  canes, 
giving  the  younger  canes  a  better 
chance.  Never  allow  the  bush  to 
become  clogged  with  thorny,  weak 
useless  wood,  which  saps  the  vital- 
ity of  the  plant. 


That  the  United  States  may  not 
be  dependent  on  Germany,  Bussia, 
France  and  other  foreign  countries 
for  sugar  beet  seed,  as  is  the  case 
now,  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  raise 
it  in  this  country.  .  K.  Winterhalter 
of  San  Francisco,  an  expert  on  su- 
gar beet  culture,  called  on  Secre- 
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tary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  and  Dr. 
B.  L.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  at  Washington, 
to  discuss  the  subject.  They  told 
him  the  department  would  do  all 
it  could  to  aid  through  its  investi- 
gation work.  About  $1,000,000  a 
year  goes  abroad  for  seed. 


and  January  the  product  gave  re- 
turns to  the  growers  amounting  to 
about  $250,000. 


Demand  for  good,  productive 
farm  property  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Some  very  high  prices  arc 
paid  for  well  improved  farms. 


Ed  Powers  of  Mauteca,  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  is  planting  400  acres 
in  sunflowers.  He  is  planting  the 
seed  four  feet  apart  each  way  so 
it  can  be  cultivated. 


"Back  to  the  farm"  sounds  well 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  it 
is  a  good  deal  safer  to  back  up  the 
farm. 


Celery  growers  on  the  peat  lands 
near  Huntington  Beach,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Los  Angeles,  are  receiv- 
ing good  prices.    For  December 


Capital  is  the  thing  most  needed 
on  the  farm. 


Don't  try  to  preserve  happiness 
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Address  all  communications  for 
the  Household  Department  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  Kirtley,  care  Country  Life 
Publishing  Co.,  162  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


What  Women's  Clubs  Are  Doing 

By  Frances  LaPlace 


WHEN  ONE  WRITES  of  "wo- 
men's clubs"  we  must  re- 
member that  "women's  clubs"  are 
more  often  "home  clubs" — clubs 
which  benefit  the  home  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  home. 

There  are  many  clubs,  leagues 
and  associations  which  have  been 
organized  with  the  intention  of 
"doing  good"  and  are  accomplish- 
ing a  great  deal  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Home  clubs  are  good  for  any  and 
all  communities — they  teach  the 
value  of  clean,  wholesome  and  at- 
tractive surroundings;  the  beauty 
of  well-kept  gardens;  the  necessity 
of  proper  child  training  in  school 
and  out;  the  good  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  healthful  outdoor  exer- 
cise; and  the  value  of  a  clean 
moral  and  social  life  for  the  youth. 

When  the  men  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  tiie  "home  clubs"  and  as- 
sist the  women  in  the  carrying  out 
of  plans  and  ideas  the  "greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number"  will 
soon  be  manifested  by  such  a  co- 
operation. 

The    schools    and    colleges  are 


forming  clubs — almost  every  large 
San  Francisco  school  now  has  its 
"mothers'  club,"  and  at  the  Berke- 
ley University  30  acres  have  been 
set  aside  on  the  campus  for  the 
c  hildren  who  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  horticulture  from  Univer- 
sity professors.  At  present  about 
300  children  are  taking  these  les- 
sons. 

The  Outdoor  Art  League  of  The 
California  Club  has  a  very  busy 
spring  of  league  work  before  it. 
Committees  are  to  visit  all  San 
Francisco  schools  to  urge  the  plant- 
ing of  school  gardens  by  the  pu- 
pils, and  this  good  work  will  be 
furthered  by  teaching  the  children 
the  proper  selection  of  plants  and 
seasons  of  planting — in  fact,  they 
wish  to  inculcate  the  school  chil- 
dren with  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  Outdoor  Art  League  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  past 
along  similar  lines  and  will  surely 
succeed  with  this  good  work  of 
bringing  the  school  children  and 
school  garden  as  close  together  as 
possible. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marsh,  chairman 
of  the  league,  in  speaking  of  the 
matter  said:  "We  feel  that  many 
of  our  schools  would  be  much  ben- 
efitted by  pretty  garden  sur- 
roundings and  it  seems  a  natural 
thing  to  follow  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  the  school  children 
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themselves  to  plant  and  care  for 
school  gardens  and  school  window 
boxes.  We  further  advocate  that 
the  sidewalks  everywhere  be  plant- 
ed with  trees,  not  towering  trees 
but  low-growing  varieties — we  sug- 
gest the  low-growing  Acacia  Flora- 
bunda  and  the  ever  beautiful  Pit- 
tosporum,  alternating,  along  the 
sidewalks." 

The  question  of  planting  the  hills 
of  San  Francisco  with  California 
poppies  —  the  Eschscholtzia  —  was 
brought  before  the  league  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  and  all  members  heart- 
ily approved  of  it  and  promised 
to  assist. 

Mrs.  Lovell  White  suggested  that 
in  conjunction  with  the  sowing  of 
poppy  seed  that  at  least  one  Acacia 
Florabunda  be  planted  in  every 
vacant  lot.  "The  Acacia  grows 
quickly  and  its  blossoms  are  beau- 
tiful," said  Mrs.  White,  "and  in  fur- 
thering these  plans  there  should 
be  some  arrangement  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  plants  and  trees. 
Unless  this  is  done  they  will  be 
carried  away  faster  than  thev  can 
bloom." 

On  March  7th,  Luther  Burbank's 
birthday,  a  distribution  of  flower 
seeds,  plants  and  cuttings  will  be 

made. 

The  University  Mound  Women's 
Club  has  heartily  endorsed  the  sug- 
gestion of  Park  Commissioner  Met- 
son  to  plant  the  vacant  lots  and 
hillsides  of  the  city  with  poppies, 
and  the  club  further  advocates  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to 
plant  potatoes  on  many  vacant  lots. 
These  could  be  given  to  the  poor 
and  would  not  he  a  great  matter 
of  expense  in  the  planting  but  a 
worthy  gift  later  on.  This  plan 
was  successfully  carried  out  in  sev- 
eral large  Eastern  cities  during  one 
season  of  "hard  times,"  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  one  place  why  not  in 
another? 

The  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood 
Association  is  a  "neighborly  club" 
doing  "neighborly  work" — an  asso- 
ciation of  men  and  women  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  chief 
worker,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  are 
accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  work 
along  several  lines. 

For  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
it  has  organized  classes  in  sewing, 
cooking  and  home  making.  A  mu- 
sic class  has  been  formed  for  the 
boys,  and  lately  there  has  been  es- 
tablished an  afternoon  study  hour 
for  backward  children  and  when 
one  realizes  what  a  great  help  this 
is  the  value  of  the  association  is 
readily  conceived.  Many  foreign- 
ers dwell  in  the  Telegraph  Hill  sec- 


tion and  naturally  children  of  for- 
eign parentage  are  liable  to  be 
"backward"  in  their  study  of  school 
work — they  have  no  assistance  in 
English  lessons  at  home  like  their 
more  fortunate  schoolmates  of 
American  parentage. 

In  March  the  Telegraph  Hill 
Neighborhood  Association  is  to 
open  an  "open-air  school"  for  de- 
fective children  at  Hill  Farm,  in 
Marin  county.  This  has  been  a 
cherished  plan  of  the  association 
for  a  long  time  and  all  the  members 
are  active  in  the  endeavors  to  make 
it  a  success  from  every  viewpoint. 

The  ^Yomen's  Outdoor  Club  of 
San  Francisco  is  at  present  actively 
engaged  in  improving  its  large  club- 
house and  preparing  for  the  on-' 
rush  of  early  spring.  It  is  endeav- 
oring to  improve  every  section  of 
its  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  Miss 
Kate  Ames,  the  general  secretary, 
is  personally  attending  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  spacious  greenhouse 
with  plants  and  vegetables  in  vaJ 
riety. 

The  club  expects  many  new  mem- 
bers and  is  preparing  to  set  out  a 
number  of  tents  for  young  girls  and 
women  who  desire  to  camp  out  in 
groups.  Cottages  are  also  to  be 
had  and  there  are  to  be  tennis 
courts,  croquet  lawns,  swings,  ham- 
mocks, and  the  like  within  the  next 
month  or  two. 

The  club  desires  to  make  its] 
grounds  at  Trocadero,  19th  ave.  and 
Sloat  boulevard,  a  suitable  and  at- 
tractive camping  place  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  go  far  from 
the  city  and  a  "house-mother"  is 
constantly  at  hand  in  the  club- 
house where  breakfasts,  luncheons 
and  dinners  may  be  had  at  a  charge 
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which  will  he  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. 

Women,  should  they  so  desire, 
will  be  taught  poultry  raising,  mush- 
room and  strawberry  culture,  and 
at  present  Miss  Ames  is  busy  with 
the  "garden  truck"  patch. 

Miss  Ames  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  work  before  her  and  the 
handling  of  girls  from  10  to  16 
years  of  age,  having  for  eight  years 
been  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Napa. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hawkins,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  has  been  very 
active  in  the  past  for  its  success 
and  her  own  attractive  home  a  few 
blocks  from  Trocadero  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  garden  and  hedge  work. 
She  has  a  magnificent  circular  lawn 
of  clover — a  dwarf  variety  that  is 
a  veritable  carpet  of  beauty. 

Men  may  become  auxiliary  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Outdoor  Club 
— Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  is  already 
upon  the  membership  list. 

The  Berkeley  Federation  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  has  planned  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  the  spring  months 
and  not  the  least  of  this  work  is 
the  beautifying  of  the  vacant  lots 
and  schoolyards  of  Berkeley. 

The  work  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  individual  mothers'  clubs  and 
the  Le  Conte  School  Mothers'  Club 
has  been  the  first  to  secure  a  site 
for  its  share  of  the  work.  It  has 
selected  a  vacant  lot  opposite  the 
Lo  Conte  school  and  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  will  be  set  out  in  ar- 
tistic and  seasonable  arrangement. 
A  goodly  part  of  the  lot  has  been 
given  to  the  school  children  of 
the  Le  Conte  school  and  this  junior 
work  will  be  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Cyril  Stebbins, 
head  of  that  department  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  University  of 
California. 

The  Recreation  Club  at  507  Har- 
rison street  is  maintained  and  di- 
rected by  a  number  of  San  Fran- 
cisco women  who  are  endeavoring 
to  brighten  the  life  of  the  girls 
who  work  in  factories. 

It  has  a  gymnasium,  lunch  room, 
assembly  room,  reading  room,  and 
in  the  evening  classes  are  taught, 
English  literature,  grammar,  sew- 
ing, stenography  and  other  subjects. 


The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  San  Francisco  is 
planning  for  a  downtown  building 
to  be  used  as  a  modern  gymnasium. 
The  association  hopes  to  settle  up- 
on a  proper  location  in  the  very 
near  future  and  when  the  building 
has  been  completed  in  every  way 
there  will  be  shower  baths,  swim- 
ming tanks,  club  rooms,  assembly 
hall,  cafeteria,  and  general  office 
all  centrally  located  under  one  roof. 

The  association  at  present  main- 
tains a  first-class  boarding  place, 
employment  bureau,  reading  room 
and  library,  assembly  hall,  gym- 
nasium, rest-room  and  class-room 
at  1249  and  1259  O'Farrell  street, 
and  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  making  the  women  beneath 
its  sheltering  roof  feel  thoroughly 
"at  home"  while  there. 

When  the  downtown  building  is 
established  the  home  at  1249  and 
1259  O'Farrell  street  will  be  kept 
for  a  boarding  place  alone. 

The   Young  Women's  Christian 


Association  is  absolutely  non-sec- 
tarian and  appeals  not  only  to  the 
country  girls  and  young  women 
who  come  to  the  city  in  search 
of  work,  but  also  to  the  homeless 
wage  earners  who  desire  a  good 
boarding  place  where  friends  can 
be  made  and  adopted,  where  rec- 
reation in  the  form  of  swimming 
and  outdoor  clubs,  social  clubs,  en- 
tertainments and  classes  for  educa- 
tional purposes  can  be  found. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  for  girls 
and  women  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  and 
at  present  the  entire  time  of  three 
trained  women  is  taken  up  with 
the  work.  These  women  meet  in- 
coming trains  and  steamships  and 
direct  travelers  safely  on  their 
way  without  charge  of  any  sort. 
The  women  wear  a  badge  bearing 
the  name  "Travelers'  Aid"  and  are 
easily  recognized. 

The  object  of  the  Travelers'  Aid 
is  to  protect  inexperienced  women 
and  girls  who  may  be  traveling 
from  place  to  place,  either  in 
search  of  work  or  for  other  reasons, 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  dan- 
gers that  await  them  in  large  cities. 

These  women  advise  strangers  as 
to  the  respectability  of  employment 
they  are  thinking  of  taking;  and 
look  after  stray  cases,  women  and 
girls  who,  upon  arriving,  fail  to 
meet  their  friends  and  therefore 
are  exposed  to  the  greatest  peril. 

Last  year  ten  thousand  women 
and  girls  were  served  by  this  wor- 
thy association  —  this  included 
many  nationalities,  creeds  and  oc- 
cupations, from  the  immigrant 
seeking  work  to  the  schoolgirl  go- 
ing to  college. 


In  many  suburban  towns  the 
women's  clubs  have  taken  the  lead 
this  spring  in  movements  to  beau- 
tify the  roads  and  streets.  Mill 
Valley  and  Livermore  each  had  a 
cleanup  day  and  when  the  women 
got  through  with  their  day's  work 
both  those  places  were  spotless 
towns.  Palo  Alto  and  Mayfield 
joined  in  a  movement  started  in  San 
Jose  to  plant  trees  and  flowers  along 
the  highways  leading  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose. 


College  Extension  Work 


Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  should 
receive  hearty  support.  The  bill 
is  to  establish  agricultural  exten- 
sion departments  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  several  states  receiving  the 
benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  of 
1862.  This  bill  just  introduced 
makes  it  the  object  and  the  duty 
of  the  agricultural  extension  de- 
partments or  divisions  to  give  in- 
struction and  demonstrations  in 
agriculture  and  in  home  industries 
and  economics  applicable  to  rural 
life  to  persons  not  connected  with 
the  colleges  but  residents  of  the 
states.  The  bill  provides  for 
funds  to  carry  out  this  work. 


The  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders'  Association  has  decided 
to  hold  two  spring  bull  sales  this 
year.  One  will  be  held  at  Omaha 
on  April  30  and  the  other  at  Chi- 
cago, May  2. 


1%-H.  P.  "Chore  Boy"  $  45.50       4-H.   P.   Farm  Hand   121.50 

2V4-H.  P.  Hired  Man   63.00        fi-H.  P.  6  Mule  Team   1S0.00 

2'4-H.  P.  Hired  Hand   63.00        S-H.  P.  The  Foreman   252.00 

12  H.  P.  12  Mule  Team   337.00 

Thirty  days  trial.  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Write  us  for 
printed  matter. 

MARK-LALLY  CO. 

PIPE  AND  FITTINGS,  BRASS  AND  IRON  VALVES 
WATERWORKS  AND  WELL  SUPPLIES 


FIRST  AND  FOLSOM  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEPENDABLE  WATER 


SUPPLY 


YOU  can't  depend  on  rain  for  your  water  supply.  You  need  an  engine  to  pump 
from  a  river,  lake,  stream,  or  well.  But  you  must  have  a  dependable  engine. 
Choose  an  engine  with  a  record  of  service — an  engine  that  has  been  tried  by 
thousands  and  found  satisfactory.  Be  safe  and  sure.  Select  one  of  the  famous 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

They  are  built  for  real  service.  The  materials  are  the  best  the  markets 
afford.  The  workmanship  cannot  be  excelled.  In  reliability,  economy,  strength, 
and  durability,  no  other  engine  has  ever  equalled  the  I  H  C. 

Use  it  to  pump  water  when  and  where  you  want  it.    Then  use  it  for  grinding 
feed,  operating  the  clover  huller,  fodder  cutter,  saw,  cider  press,  etc. 
Select  one  of  these  styles  and  sizes: 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,  25,  and  35-horse 
power;  horizontal — 1  to  50-horse  power; 
semi-portable — 1  to8-horse  power;  portable 
— 1  to  25-horse  power;  sawing,  pumping, 
spraying,  and  grinding  outfits,  etc.  A 
full  line  of  traction  engines  from  12  to  45- 
horse  power.     Built  to  operate  on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today 
for  our  new  catalogue. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Colo.;  Helena, 
Mont.-.  Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 


The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  for 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service 
Bureau. 


irvin  s  The  largest  collection  on  the  Coast.  Now  Is  the  time 
1  fV,!^^  •    to  plant.    Special  price  list  just  Issued. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Pleaae  atate  where  you  nw  "ad."  MONETA,  CALIFORNIA 


When  nnmveriiiB  artvertlnenients  P    h-nne  mention   Orchard   unit  Farm. 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM — IRRIGATION 


The  Farmers  Market  Place 


orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion,  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  In  this 
department.   


 POULTRY  

Ulack  and  Bulf  Orpingtons  a  Specialty- 
Prize  winners.  ±ieavy  layers.  Spe- 
cial matings.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  Reliable  1'oul- 
try  Yards,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Golden    Barred    Kocfcs — ((The    400  in 
chickens).    Plumage  buff  barring  on 
white.     Free    catalogue.     L.    K.  Alt- 
wein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  

Indian  Runner  Dhck  Eggs  for  hatching 

from  white  egg-laying  strain  of 
fawn  and  white  ducks,  $1.25  per  set- 
ting; 50  eggs  and  over,  7c  each.  Address 

E.  V.  Eibe,  Glenn.  Cal.  

Eggs   from  heavy   layers     and  prize 

winning  stock  White  Orpingtons, 
and  from  bred-to-lay  two-year-old  S. 
C.  K.  I.  Reds.  Mrs.  V.  P.  Fitzsim- 
mons,   Lodi,   Cal.,    R.  1. 

Place  orders  now  for  best  English  In- 
dian Runner  Duck  Eggs  from  stock 
guaranteed  heavy  layers  of  white  eggs, 
$1.50  per  dozen.  Address  Mrs.  Fred 
Chester,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal..  Route  2. 

Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  lrvington,  Cal.  

Rose  Hurst  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Farm — 

Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
S.  C.  R.  L  Red  chickens.  Mature  stock, 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices.  Mrs.  Belle  Goss.  Madera, 
Cal..  It.  D.  No.  1.  

Barred  Plymouth  Hocka  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockrels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching 
from  mature  stock.  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  tf 

Mammoth    Golden     Bronxe  Turkeys — 

International  Tom,  first  prize  and 
special  prize  turkey  at  the  Interna- 
tional Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the 
flock.  Young  stock  with  large  bone, 
long  body,  full  breast,  well  marked  and 
early  maturing,  for  sale.  Their  moth- 
ers are  from  the  leading  prize  winning 
flocks  of  several  eastern  states.  I  claim 
to  own  the  best  flock  of  turkeys  on 
the  Coast.  Write  soon  as  orders  are 
coming  in  fast.  Prices  very  reason- 
able.    Geo.  A.  Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

Day-Old  Chicks,  Barred  Rock  and 
Wkits  Leghorns,  good  laying  strain. 
Order  now  to  insure  early  fall  deliv- 
ery. The  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29,  Rural  No.  1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

Schellvllle  Hatchery  —  Thorough-bred 
White  Leghorn  chicks  hatched  to  or- 
der  from   heavy   winter  layers.  The 
kind  that  pay — no  dead  or  weak  chicks 

charged  for;  order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY 

Our  hens  are  trapnested.  We  know 
and  can  pick  out  only  the  hens  giving 
us  from  180  to  240  eggs  each  year.  We 
use  eggs  from  these  hens  to  get  our 
baby  chicks.  That's  why  hundreds  are 
making  the  poultry  business  pay  with 
our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blot  out 
the  past  and  commence  right.  We  bred 
for  30  years  in  New  York  and  can  put 

Sou  on  the  right  road  te  make  money, 
en't  get  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  a 
white  chick  will  make  a  good  layer. 
The  graveyard  of  failure  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  believed  that.  Our  baby  chick 
book  is  free.     We  are  hatching  now. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 
Office  Ward  Building       Callstoga,  Cal. 

Olsen's     White     Leghorns.     Day  old 

chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  money 
makers  for  you.  They  lay  and  pay 
because  they  are  bred  that  way.  Book 
orders  now  for  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer deliveries.  Address,  Olsen's  Leg- 
horn  Ranch.  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

SANITARY  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Knock  down,  made  of  T  &  G  com- 
plete, f.  o.  b.  Oakland  cars,  $22.50.  Plain 
working  drawings,  list  of  materials 
and  directions,  etc.,  $1.00.  Louse  proof 
roost  stands,  per  pair,  40c.  Mandy  Lee 
incubators.  Your  eggs  hatched  to  order. 
Free  descriptive  folders  and  catalogues. 

F.  W.  Potter,  1420  Franklin  St.,  Oak- 
land. Calif. 


For  Sale — Utility     White  Mlnorcas. 

Bred  to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility. 
Eggs,  settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks, 
$15.00.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00. 
E.  E.  Cauble,  Kerman,  Calif. 

Nle*s     Columbian     Plymouth  Rocks, 

The  best  In  the  West;  our  show  rec- 
ords is  the  story  of  our  quality;  at  Los 
Angeles,  1912,  we  won  three  flrst,  three 
second,  two  third,  two  fourth  and  all 
(13)  specials  Including  three  silver  cups 
on  fourteen  entries.  San  Diego,  1912, 
we  won  one  flrst,  two  second,  one  third 
and  two  specials  on  four  entries.  Our 
birds  have  true  Rock  type  and  true 
Light  Brahma  color  in  both  sexes.  If 
you  want  eggs  for  hatching  or  baby 
chicks  to  raise  prize  winners  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  before  writing 
elsewhere.  Also  breeder  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Write  for  free  circu- 
lar. Nie  Poultry  Yards.,  R.  2,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  ___ 

Anconas  a  Specialty — Eggs  $1.50  and 
$2.00  for  15;  $6  per  100.  First  prize 
hen  at  Oakland  Show;  also  Brown  Leg- 
horn and  Black  Minorca  eggs,  $1.25  for 
15;  $3  for  50.  J.  O.  Spring,  3926  Lyon 
Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal.  

Up-to-Date    Shipping    Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping. 
Our  lid  fasteners  attaches  to  any  case, 
and  fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly. 
For  prices  and  information  address 
D.  J.  Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please   mention   this  paper.  

For  Sale — Two  Crystal  White  Orping- 
ton Cockrels,  hatched  from  eggs.  Di- 
rect from  Kellerstrauss  farm.  $5.00 
each.    Mrs.  Watt  Tate,  Rosevllle,  Cal. 

Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 

Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money 
with  your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells 
you  how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  D.  Warren, 
National  City,  Cal.  

For  Sale — 18  Houdan  hens  and  cock  at 
$1.00    each.     Mrs.    D.  Konynenburg, 
Modesto.  Cal.  

Just  Hatched — White  Leghorn  chicks 
fr»m  mature,  healthy,  vigorous,  spe- 
cially selected,  heavy-laying  stock — ■ 
2000-egg  machines  used;  no  pullet  eggs. 
Order  now  and  get  the  chicks  at  the 
time  you  want  them.  T.  C.  Hawley, 
504  E.  Elm  Street,  Lodl.  Cal.  

House  for  36  hens,  fl.OO.    Material  $4.00 
up.    Economical,   sanitary   and  con- 
venient.   Equipment  folder  for  postal; 
T.  W.  Potter,  1367  Broadway.  Oakland. 


 PHEASANTS  

Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Booklet— How  I  raise  pheasants,  20c; 

prices  free;  stock  for  sale. — H.  Wi. 
Myers,  South  19th  and  Adams  Streets, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


LIVESTOCK 


Poland  Chinas — Real  Big  Smooth  Type 

— Sows  and  gilts  bred  to  "Green- 
backs," the  great  Ohio  boar.  Gilts 
sired  by  Greenbacks  old  enough  to 
breed.  Gilts  sired  by  "Meddler  Keep," 
the  great  Missouri  boar,  who  was  sired 
by  "Master  Meddler,"  said  to  be  the 
greatest  Poland-China  boar  living. 
Serviceable  young  boars  sired  by 
"Greenbacks"  and  "Meddler  Keep"  and 
whose  dams,  "My  Peerless  Illinois 
Sows"  are  among  the  cream  of  the 
breed.  Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal.  

G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 

cattle.  

H.  B.  Wlntrlngham,  Mlddletown,  Lake 

Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

W.  H.   Locke   Co.,  Lockeford,  Calif. — 

Jersejje:  Service  Bulls  and  Bull 
Calves.     Show    ring     and  producing 

type. 

Polled  Delano  Merinos,  representing  the 

best  Eastern  blood.  Flock  headed  by 
Meier's  Wonder,  a  35-pound  shearer. 
Polled  rams  a  specialty.  B  and  C  type. 
R.  G.  MILLER.  Waterloo.  Oregon. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

Ahnacate  Seeds,  Avocado,  Alligator 
Pear,  Persea  gratissima.  Prices  re- 
duced to  $3.75  per  100  and  $33  per 
1000.  Germination  guaranteed  If  our 
directions  are  followed.  Montarloso 
Nursery,  Box  1600.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, at   Las     Palmas  Greenhouses, 
Palto   Alto,   Cal.     Contracts  solicited. 
Let  us  know  your  needs  at  once. 


 PLANTS  

The  Avocado— The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 


The  Feljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
 AHmlenn.  Cnllfornln  

Mammoth  Blackberry  plants  for  sale; 

large,  strong  and  well  rooted;  $15.00 
per  m.,  or  2  cents  each;  orders  taken 
now  for  early  delivery.    L.  E.  Barlow, 

Sphastnpnl.  Cal  

Berry  Plants  and  other  good  things  for 
the  garden  and  farm.    Send  today  for 
my  new  Illustrated  catalogue.  LOUIS 
O.  SCRIBNER.  Pasadena.  Cal..  R.  F.  D 


TREES 


Fine  Line  of  Navels,  Valenclas  and 
Eureka  Lemons  for  delivery  spring 
of  1911.  Contract  now  and  get  the  flrst 
choice.  The  King  Citrus  Nurseries, 
Whittler,  Cal.  Dept.  1.  

Planters  Invited  to  inspect  our  strictly 
high-grade  citrus  trees.  Robinson 
Citrus  Nurseries,  San  Dlmaa,  Cal.  P.  O. 
P.  E.  Ry.  to  Valley  Center,  four  blocks 
north. 


REAL  ESTATE 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.     Rare  choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  famous  Prunedale  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  ideal  apple  country.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonvllle, 
six  from  Castrovllle.  This  district 
shipped  over  4,000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate.  Ad- 
dress K..  Box  101,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hastings  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Sale— Best  paying  DOultrv  ranch  on 
coast;  climate  and  location  ideal, 
abundance  of  water  from  three  sources 
well  distributed;  soil  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly; very  productive;  all  in  fruit,  nuts 
and  eucalyptus;  well  Improved;  a  beau- 
tiful home,  U  mile  from  town;  large 
brooder  house,  colony  houses,  stock,  16 
large  incubators,  etc.;  fine  trade  estab- 
lished. Call  or  write  at  once.  Mgr.,  Box 
122,  lrvington,  Cal. 


For  Petaluma  Ranches  write  or  Inquire 
OELTJEN  &  JACOBSEN,  Petaluma, 
Cal  

STOCK  AND 

GRAIN  RANCH 

880  ACRES,  $20  PER  ACRE. 

880  acre  stock  and  grain  ranch,  8 
miles  from  Escondido  on  good  county 
road  and  in  line  of  electric  railway  now 
building;  set  farm  buildings,  good  well, 
several  springs,  soil  a  soft  decomposed 
granite,  suitable  for  citrus  or  decidu- 
ous fruits;  a  bargain.  Charles  Soults, 
Agent,  Escondido,  San  Diego  County 
California.  _  _ 

ESCONDIDO.  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 
 CALIFORNIA  

The  beautiful  hidden  valley  of  Escon- 
dido, one  of  the  most  productive  spots 
In  southern  California  where  the  lemon 
and  the  muscat  grape  carry  oft*  the 
gold  medals,  and  where  the  orange, 
pomegranate,  quince,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
prune,  apricot  and  all  kinds  of  nuts 
flourish  abundantly,  where  stock  rais- 
ing and  general  farming  are  done  on  a 
large  scale,  where  the  elevation  Is  high, 
the  climate  ideal,  where  you  can  sit 
under  your  own  vine  and  flg  tree  and 
enjoy  this  "promised  land,'  you  can 
buy  ranches  and  groves  of  all  sizes 
and  at  all  prices.  Unimproved  land, 
$10  per  acre  up.  What  are  you  looking 
for?  Advise  fully.  C.  R.  Soults,  Escon- 
dldo.  California.  

For  Sale — Near  Lancaster,  Cal.  Bar- 
gains In  Improved  and  unimproved 
land.  Also  relinquishments  for  sale  or 
trade.  Some  homestead  land.  A  8. 
Burnham,  Box  451,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


San  Diego  County — My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
great  county  and  superior  climate.  2t 
weeks  for  26c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher, 
Escondido,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 20  acres  of  orange  land,  one 
mile  from  Klink;   11   acres  set  to 
Washington  Navels.    Write  E.  E.  Wet- 
zel. Kllnk,  Cal. 

For  Sale — Valuable  real  estate;  10 
acres  rich,  black  soil,  suitable  for 
fruit,  grain  or  alfalfa,  one  mile  from 
Caldwell  station,  near  Wheatvllle,  Cal. 
$75  an  acre.  Good  terms.  Address  own- 
er, J.  P.  Bolton,  1763  K  Street,  Fresno, 
Cal. 


 WANTED  

Wanted— A  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  Information  reporter.  All  on 
spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Sales  As- 
sociation. 796  Association  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  Improver  used 
and  O.  K'd  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchlld,  Lansing,  Mich. 


MACHINERY 


For  Sale — Gas  Engines,  all  standard 

makes,  which  have  been  overhauled 
and  put  In  good  running  order.  It 
will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the  follow- 
ing: >  H.  P.  Foos.  16  H.  P.  Foos,  26 
H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  and  32  H.  P. 
Fairbanks-Morse  Our  guarantee  goes 
with  them.  Balle  &  Brandt  Co.,  943a 
No.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  11  A.  M. 


60  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 

on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside    city    or    country  auction 
sales    solicited    at    reasonable  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply 
H.  COHEX,  Auctioneer 
The  Mission  Sale  Stables 
430    Valencia    St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


 MISCELLANEOUS 

Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chem- 
ists, 28-32  Belden  Place,     off  Bush 
Street,  near  Kearny.  San  Francisco. 

Make  your  own  cement  walks  and  save 

money — No  experience  required  with 
our  combination  outfit.  $1.  Ex.  pd. 
E.   Bennlnghofen,   Hamilton,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  te  Suit 
ill  kiiiin 

HANDY 
HARNESS 

When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Home- 
Made  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  Is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  in 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  2052  Howard  St.,  near  l«th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Road  to  Providence        &    By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  III— (Continued) 

Up  the  middle  of  the  Road  came, 
in  a  body,  the  entire  juvenile  pop- 
ulation of  Providence  at  a  break- 
neck speed  and  farther  down  the 
street  they  were  followed  by  Dea- 
con Bostick,  coming  as  fast  as  his 
feeble  old  legs  would  bring  him. 
Eliza  Pike  headed  the  party  with 
Teether  hitched  high  upon  her  arm 
and  Martin  Luther  clinging  to  her 
short  blue  calico  skirt.  They  all 
drew  up  in  a  semicircle  in  front 
of  Mother  Mayberry  and  Miss  Win- 
gate  and  looked  at  Eliza  expect- 
antly. On  all  occasions  of  excite- 
ment Eliza  was  both  self-consti- 
tuted and  unanimously  appointed 
spokesman.  On  this  occasion  she 
began  in  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
news  without  any  sort  of  preamble. 

"It's  a  circus,"  she  said  breath- 
lessly, "a-moving  over  from  Boli- 
var to  Springfield  and  nelephants 
and  camels  and  roar-lions  and  toi- 
gers  and  Mis'  Pratt  and  deacon 
is  a-going  over  to  watch  it  pass — 
and  we  can't — we  can't  1"  Her 
voice  broke  into  a  wail,  which  was 
echoed  by  a  sob  and  a  howl  from 
across  the  street  just  inside  the 
pike  gate,  where  Bud  and  Susie 
pressed  their  forlorn  little  bodies 
against  the  palings  and  looked  out 
on  the  world  with  the  despair  of 
the  incarcerated  in  their  eyes. 

"Why  can't  you?"  demanded 
mother. 

"Oh,  maw  have  gone  across  the 
Nob  to  Aunt  Elviry's  and  left  Susie 
May  and  Bud  being  punished.  They 
can't  go  outen  the  gate  and  I  ain't 
a-going  to  no  circus  with  my  little 
brother  and  sister  being  pun- 
ished, and  I  won't  let  Billy  and  Ez 
go  either."  By  this  time  the  whole 
group  was  in  different  stages  of 
grief,  for  the  viewing  of  a  circus 
without  the  company  of  Eliza 
Pike  had  the  flavor  of  dead  sea 
fruit  in  all  their  small  mouths. 
From  the  heart  in  Eliza's  small  bo- 
som radiated  the  force  that  vivi- 
fied the  lives  of  the  whole  small- 
fry  congregation,  and  a  circus  not 
seen  through  her  eyes  would  be  but 
a  dreary  vision., 

"Now  ain't  that  too  badl"  said 
Mother  Mayberry  with  compassion 
and  irritation  striving  in  her  voice. 
"What  did  they  do  and  just  what 
did  she  say?" 

"Susie  hurted  Aunt  Prissy's  feel- 
ings, by  taking  the  last  biscuit 
when  they  wasn't  one  left  for  her, 
and  maw  said  she  would  have  to 
stay  in  the  yard  until  she  learned 
to  be  kind  and  respectful  to  paw's 
sister.  She  didn't  mean  to  be  bad." 
And  Eliza  presented  the  case  of  her 
small  sister  with  hopelessness  in 
every  tone. 

"Well,  Susie,"  said  Mother  May- 
berry, "don't  you  feel  kind  to  her 
yet?"  There  was  a  note  of  hope  in 
Mother's  voice  that  silenced  all  the 
wails,  and  they  all  fixed  large  and 
expectant  eyes  upon  this  friend 
who  never  failed  them.  By  this 
time  the  Deacon  had  joined  the 
group  and  his  gentle  old  eyes  were 
also  fixed  on  Mother  Mayberry's 
face,  with  the  same  confident  hope 
that  the  children's  expressed. 

"I've  done  been  kind  to  her," 
sniffed  the  culprit.  "I  let  her  cut 
all  my  finger-nails  and  wash  my 


ears  and  never  said  a  word.  She 
have  been  working  on  me  all  after- 
noon and  it  hurt." 

"Susie,"  said  Mother  Mayberry, 
"you  can  go  over  to  the  cross- 
roads and  see  that  circus  with  the 
deacon.  They  can't  no  little  girl 
do  better  than  that,  and  your  Ma 
just  told  you  to  stay  until  you 
learned  that  lesson.  You  are  let 
out!   Now,  what  did  you  do,  Bud?" 

"I  slid  on  the  lean-to  and 
tored  all  the  back  of  my  britches 
out.  She  couldn't  stop  to  mend 
'em  and  she  said  I  could  just  stay 
front  ways  to  folks  until  she  come 
home,  and  they  should  nobody 
mend  'em  for  me."  Bud  choked 
with  grief  and  mortification  and 
edged  back  as  little  Bettie  Pratt 
started  in  his  direction  on  an  in- 
vestigating tour. 

"Well  course,  Bud,"  said  Mother 
with  judicial  eye,  "you  can't  take 
them  britches  off."  She  paused 
and  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"I  ain't  a-going  a  step  without 
him,"  reiterated  the  loyal  Eliza, 
and  the  rest  of  the  children's  faces 
fell. 

"Too  bad,"  murmured  the  dea- 
con, and  Miss  Wingate  could  see 
that  his  distress  at  the  plight  of 
young  Bud  was  as  genuine  as  that 
of  any  of  the  rest. 

"But,"  began  Mother  Mayberry 
slowly,  having  in  the  last  second 
weighed  the  matter  and  made  a  de- 
cision, "your  mother  ain't  said  you 
couldn't  go  outen  the  yard  and  she 
ain't  said  I  couldn't  wrap  you  up 
in  one  of  my  kitchen  aprons.  That 
wouldn't  be  the  same  as  changing 
the  britches.  She  didn't  know 
about  this  circus  and  if  she  was 
here  you  all  know  she  woulder 
done  as  I  asked  her  to  do  about 
Bud,  so  he  ain't  a-disobeying  her 
and  I  ain't  neither.  Run  get  the 
apron  hanging  behind  the  door, 
Susie,  and  I'll  fix  him." 

"Sister  Mayberry,"  said  the  Dea- 
con with  a  delighted  smile  in  his 
kind  eyes,  but  a  twinkle  in  their 
corners,  "your  decision  involves 
the  interpretation  of  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  I 
am  glad  it,  in  this  case,  rested  with 
you." 

"Well,"  answered  Mother  May- 
berry, as  she  took  the  apron  from 
Susie  and  started  across  the  road 
on  her  rescue  mission,  "a  woman 
have  got  to  cut  her  conscience 
kinder  bias  in  the  dealing  with 
children.  If  they're  stuffed  full 
of  food  and  kindness  they  will 
mostly  forget  to  be  bad,  and  gught- 
ent  to  be  made  to  remember  they 
can  be  by  being  punished  too  long. 
Now,  sonny,  I'll  get  you  fixed  up 
so  stylish  with  these  pins  and  this 
apron  that  the  circus  will  want  to 
carry  you  off.  Start  on,  deacon, 
he's  a-coming." 

"I've  got  to  get  the  baby's  bon- 
net," said  Eliza  as  the  whole  party 
started  away  in  a  trail  after  the 
deacon,  who  led  Martin  Luther  by 
one  hand  and  little  Bettie  by  the 
other.  Over  by  the  store  they  could 
see  Mrs.  Pratt  waiting  to  marshal 
the  forces  on  down  the  road  and 
Mr.  Hoover  stood  ready  as  out- 
standing escort.  He  had  brought 
the  news  of  the  passing  of  the  cir- 
cus train  and   she   had  promptly 


consented  to  taking  the  children 
and  the  deacon  over  for  a  view. 

"Please,  Eliza,  don't  take  the 
baby!  Leave  him  with  me,"  said 
Miss  Wingate  and  as  she  spoke  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  Teether. 
Teether  was  looking  worn  with  the 
excitement  of  the  day  and  his 
sympathetic  friend  felt  the  journey 
would  be  too  much  for  him.  He 
smiled  and  fell  over  on  her  shoul- 
der with  a  sigh  of  contentment. 

"Don't  you  think  he  oughter  see 
them  nelephants  and  things?" 
asked  Eliza  doubtfully,  her  loyalty 
to  Teether  warring  with  the  relief 
of  having  him  out  of  her  thin  lit- 
tle arms  for  the  journey. 

"He  won't  mind.  Let  me  keep 
him  here  on  the  front  porch  until 
you  come  back  Now  run  along 
and  have  a  good  time,"  and  Miss 
Wingate  started  up  the  front  walk 
as  Eliza  darted  away  to  join  the 
others. 

"I  do  declare,"  said  Mother  May- 
berry, as  she  watched  the  expedi- 
tion wend  its  way  down  the  white 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  Boli- 
var pike,  "the  way  the  Deacon  do 
love  the  children  is  plumb  beauti- 
ful, and  sad  some  too.  I  don't 
know  what  he  would  do  without 
'em  or  they  without  him.  Seeing 
'em  together  reminds  me  of  that 
scraggy,  old  snowball  bush  in  full 
bloom,  leaning  down  to  the  little 
stars  of  Bethlehem  reaching  up  to 
it.  What  that  good  man  have  been 
to  me  only  my  Heavenly  Father 
can  know  and  Tom  Mayberry  sus- 
picion. I  tell  you  what  I  think  I'll 
do;  I'll  take  one  of  them  little  pans 
of  rolls  what  Cindy  have  baked  for 
supper,  with  a  jar  of  peach  pre- 
serves, and  go  down  and  set  with 
Mis'  Bostick  while  the  Deacon  are 
gone  We  can  run  the  pan  of  rolls  in 
to  get  hot  for  him  when  he  comes 
home  and  I  know  he  likes  the  pre- 
serves. I  want  to  stop  in  to  see 
Mis'  Tutt  too  and  give  her  a  little 
advice  about  that  taking  so  much 
blue-mass.  I  don't  see  how  any- 
body with  a  bad  liver  can  have 
any  religion  at  all,  much  less  a 
second  blessing.  I  know  the  Squire 
have  his  faults,  but  others  has  fail- 
ings too.  And,  too,  I'll  have  to 
stop  in  and  pacify  Miss  Prissy 
about  turning  the  children  loose, 
before  I  go  down  the  Road." 

"Miss  Prissy  always  seems  to  be 
getting  the  children  into  trouble. 
I  wonder  why,"  said  the  singer 
lady  with  a  shade  of  resentment 
in  her  voice.  The  little  Pikes 
had  established  themselves  firmly 
in  the  heart  of  this  new  friend, 
and  she  found  herself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  critical  partisanship. 

"I  reckon  Miss  Prissy  is  what 
you  call  a  kinder  crank,"  answered 
Mother  Mayberry  as  she  paused  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps.  "A  married 
woman  have  got  to  be  the  hub  of 
a  family  wheel,  but  a  old  maid 
can  be  the  outside  crank  that  turns 
the  whole  contraption  backwards 
if  she  has  a  mind  to.  I  wish  Miss 
Prissy  had  a  little  more  under- 
standing of  the  children,  'cause 
the  rub  all  comes  on  Mis'  Pike,  and 
she's  fair  wore  out  with  it.  But  I 
must  be  a-going  so  as  to  be  the 
sooner  a-coming.  I  wisht  you 
would  tell  Tom  Mayberry  to  go  and 


let  you  help  him  put  the  hens  and 
little  chickens  to  bed.  Feed  'em 
two  quarts  of  millet  seed,  and  you 
both  know  how  to  do  it  right  if 
you  have  a  mind  to.  I'm  going  to 
compliment  you  by  a-trusting  you 
this  once,  and  don't  let  me  wish  I 
hadn't!  I'll  be  back  in  the  course 
of  time." 

And  so  it  happened  as  Doctor 
Mayberry  was  in  the  act  of  swing- 
ing his  microscope  over  a  partic- 
ularly absorbing  new  plate,  a  very 
lovely  vision  framed  itself  in  his 
office  door  against  the  background 
of  Harpeth  Hill,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  slim  girl  with  the 
baby  nodding  over  her  shoulder. 
The  unexpectedness  of  the  visit 
sent  the  color  up  under  his  tan  and 
brought  him  to  his  feet  with  a  de- 
lighted smile. 

"I  don't  know  how  you  are  go- 
ing to  feel  about  it,  but  I  bring  the 
news  of  an  honor  which  we  are  to 
share.  Do  you  suppose,  do  you, 
that  we  can  put  the  chickens  to 
bed  for  Mrs.  Mayberry?  She  says 
we  are  to  try,  and  if  we  don't  do 
it  the  right  way  she  is  never  going 
to  compliment  us  with  her  confi- 
dence again.  Help,  please!  I'm 
weighted  down  by  the  responsibil- 
ity" And  as  she  spoke  Miss  Win- 
gate's  eyes  shone  across  Teether's 
bobbing  head  with  delighted  mer- 
riment. 

"Well,  let's  try,"  answered  the 
Doctor  with  the  air  of  being  ready 
to  do  or  dare,  an  attitude  which  a 
vision  such  as  his  eyes  rested  upon 
is  apt  to  incite  in  any  man  thus 
challenged.  "Will  you  take  com- 
mand? I'm  many  times  proved  in- 
competent on  such  occasions,  and 
I  feel  sure  Mother  trusted  to  your 
generalship."  And  together  they 
went  through  the  garden  and  over 
into  the  chicken  yard. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Wingate,  "I 
think  the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  let 
them  know  we  are  afraid  of  them. 
Let's  just  take  their  going  under 
the  coops  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  then,  perhaps,  they  will  go 
without  any  remonstrance." 

"Sort  of  a  mental  influence 
dodge,"  answered  the  Doctor  en- 
thusiastically. "Let's  try  it  on 
Spangles  first.  I  somehow  feel  that 
she  will  be  more  impressionable 
than  Old  Dominick.  You  influ- 
ence while  I  spread  the  millet  seed 
in  front  of  the  coop."  And  he  bent 
down  in  front  of  the  half  barrel 
and  carefully  laid  down  a  tempt- 
ing evening  meal,  with  his  eye  on 
Fuss-and-Feathers.  Spangles  hesi- 
tated, stood  on  one  foot,  clucked 
in  an  affected  tone  of  voice  to  her 
huddling  babies  and  coquettishly 
turned  her  head  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  if  enthusing  over  his 
artistic  service  before  accepting 
his  hospitality.  Then,  just  as  she 
was  poising  one  dainty  foot  ready 
for  the  first  step  in  advance,  and 
had  sounded  a  forward  note  to 
the  cheepers  around  her,  Old 
Dominick  calmly  stalked  forward, 
stepped  right  across  the  Doctor's 
coaxing  hand  held  out  to  Spangles, 
and,  settling  herself  in  the  coop, 
began,  with  her  voracious  band  of 
little  plebeans,  to  devour  the  grain 
with  stolid  appreciation. 

Miss   Wingate   laughed  merrily, 
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FROM  THE 


Golden  Gate 

THROUGH  A 

Golden  State 


BY  THE 


Golden  Feather  River  Route 


VIA  THE 


WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
ANY  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES. 

MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
.MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1168  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone,  Oakland  132 


Tccthcr  Pike  gurgled  and  the  Doc- 
tor looked  up  with  baffled  astonish- 
ment. 

"That  was  your  fault,"  he  ac- 
cused; "you  influenced  Dominick 
while  I  was  expending  my  force 
in  beguiling  Spangles.  Now,  you 
try  to  get  her  in  the  next  coop 
yourself.  I  shan't  help  you  further 
than  to  spread  the  grain  in  front  of 
all  the  coops."  And  in  accordance 
with  his  threat  the  Doctor  disposed 
of  the  rest  of  the  food  and  stood 
with  the  empty  pan  in  his  hand. 
And,  like  the  well-trained  flock  of 
biddies  that  they  were,  all  the  rest 
of  the  hen  mothers  clucked  and  ca- 
joled their  fluffy  little  families  into 
their  accustomed  shelters  and  be- 
gan to  dispose  of  their  suppers 
with  contented  clucks  and  cheeps. 
Only  Mrs.  Spangles  stood  afar  and 
eyed  the  only  vacant  coop  with 
evident  disdain. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Wingate  pleadingly. 
Hut  the  Doctor  stood  firm,  and  re- 
garded her  with  maliciously  de- 
lighted eyes.  Teether  bobbed  his 
head  over  her  shoulder  and  gig- 
gled with  ungrateful  delight.  The 
poor  little  chicks  peeped  sleepily, 
but  still  Spangles  held  her  ground. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
Dominick  had  really  taken  the 
coop  usually  occupied  by  her  lady- 
ship, and  with  worldly  determina- 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 


012  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  III, DC 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  tree*  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  thi» 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


500  CENTRAL.  RTJILDING 
LOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


tion,  the  scion  of  all  the  Wyan- 
dottes  was  holding  out  against  the 
exchange. 

With  a  glance  out  of  the  side  of 
her  eyes  from  under  her  lowered 
lashes  in  the  direction  of  Doctor 
Mayberry  in  his  stern  attitude,  the 
singer  lady  cautiously  veered 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  insulted 
grandee,  and,  grasping  her  fluffy 
skirts  in  her  free  hand,  she  shook 
them  out  with  a  pleading  "Shoo!" 

Instantly  a  perfect  whirlwind 
of  spangled  feathers  veered  around 
and  faced  the  cascade  of  frills, 
and  a  volume  of  defiant  hisses  fair- 
ly filled  the  air.  Teether  squealed 
and  Miss  Wingate  retreated  to  the 
hounds  of  the  fence.  The  Doctor 
laughed  in  the  most  heartless  man- 
ner, and  still  Spangles  held  her 
ground. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mother 
Mayberry's  jovial  voice,  mingled 
with  the  shrill  treble  of  the  com- 
bined circus  party,  who  were  try- 
ing all  at  once  to  tell  her  the  won- 
ders of  the  adventure,  could  be 
distinctly  heard  in  an  increasing 
volume  that  told  of  their  rapid  ap- 
proach. The  situation  was  des- 
perate, and  the  loss  of  Mother  May- 
berry's  faith  in  her  seemed  inev- 
itable to  the  nonplussed  singer  lady 
as  she  leaned  against  the  fence 
with  Teether  over  her  shoulder. 
Then  the  instinct  that  is  centuries 
old  presented  to  her  the  wile  that 
is  of  equal  antiquity  and,  raising 
her  purple  eyes  to  the  defenseless 
Doctor  she  murmured  in  a  voice  of 
utter  helplessness,  into  which  was 
judiciously  mingled  a  tone  of  per- 
fect confidence: 

"Please,  sir,  get  her  in  for  me." 

The  response  to  which,  being 
foreordained  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  took  Doctor  Mayberry  just 
one  exciting  half-minute  grab  and 
shove  to  acomplish,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  ruffied  but  chastened 
Spangles  was  forced  to  assemble 
her  family  and  content  herself  be- 
hind the  bars  of  the  despised  coop. 

"Well,  said  Mother  Mayberry  as 
she  hurried  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  with  the  depleted  and 
milk-hungry  Martin  Luther  trail- 
ing at  her  skirts,  "did  you  make 
out  to  manage  'em?  Why,  ain't 
that  fine;  every  one  in  and  settled 
and  Fuss-and-Fcathcrs  in  that  end 
coop  where  I  have  been  wanting 
her  to  be  for  a  week  seeing  Dom- 
inick have  got  so  many  more  chick- 
ens and  needs  thai  larger  barrel. 
I  didn't  depend  on  Tom  Mayberry, 
hut  I  did  on  you,  Elinory.  This 
just  goes  to  show  that  if  you  put  a 
little  trust  in  people  they  are 
mighty  apt  to  rise  in  the  pan  to  a 
occasion.  You  all  look  like  you've 
been  having  a  real  good  time!" 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  Very  Effective  Remedy 

Kindly  send  us  your  pictures  of 
"famous  horses."  We  have  Gom- 
bault's  Caustic  Balsam  in  stock,  and 
find  it  a  very  effective  remedy. — 
LEAVER  DRUG  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


The  I'nHflc  Guano  &  Fertiliser  Co.  had    Wonderful  rrmiMa  >vl|h  their  brand*  all  mrr  the  *tnte  and  abroad. 


The  Percheron  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, with  headquarters  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  has  offered 
twelve  special  prizes  to  be  given 
at  each  of  most  of  the  big  fairs 
held  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada during  the  present  year.  These 
prizes  arc  for  the  best  Percherons 
shown. 
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Prosperity    Looms    I'p    Large   in    Pad  flc  Coast  Fields  and  Orchards. 


Bountiful  Harvest  Promised  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


A BOUNTIFUL  HARVEST  is  as- 
sured for  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  There  was  some  doubt  as 
to  the  crops  of  California  for  a 
time  because  of  an  unusual  dry 
spell,  but  late  rains  during  March 
have  given  promise  of  bumper 
crops  in  this  state.  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho  have  been 
blessed  all  during  the  winter  and 
spring  season  with  ideal  planting 
and  growing  weather  and  the  toil- 
ers of  the  field,  the  orchard  and 
the  vineyard  can  look  forward  to 
a  season  of  prosperity. 

An  estimate  at  the  present  time 
places  the  California  barley  crop 
at  about  six  hundred  thousand  tons 
and  the  wheat  crop  at  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons.  The  acre- 
age seeded  to  barley  this  year  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
year  previous  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  acreage  yield  will  be  as 
great  as  that  of  last  year  April,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  critical  month 
for  California  field  crops.  At 
present  there  is  sufficient  moisture 


to  insure  a  good  harvest  but  dur-down  over  the  grain  sections  of 
ing  April  and  occasionally  in  Maythe  state.    If  these  winds  should 
dry  north  winds  sometimes  sweep  happen,  and  they  most  likely  will, 
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the  estimate  of  the  grain  crop  al- 
ready given,  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. It  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  a  good  rainfall  during 
April.  The  spring  rains  make  the 
crops  and  should  there  be  a  good 
rainfall  during  the  present  month 
it  might  be  safe  to  add  to  the  esti- 
mate. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley  there 
has  been  heavy  seeding  of  barley. 
With  little  danger  of  overflow  of 
the  Sacramento  river  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  tide  lands  is  being 
planted  to  grain  and  this  work 
will  continue  well  into  April. 

There  will  be  a  big  increase  in 
the  alfalfa  crops  of  the  big  inter- 
ior valleys.  The  late  rains  added 
to  the  water  supply  for  irrigation 
and  in  most  places  it  is  believed 
the  ditches  will  run  full  during 
most  of  the  season. 

The  acreage  in  alfalfa  has  been 
materially  increased.  This  is  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  great  irrigated 
areas  in  the  central  valleys  and 
there  will  be  immense  yields  of 
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lln  valuable  forage  crup.  Tlir  In 
i  i '  - ' '■ ' *  in  1 1 ii*  alfalfa  Drills  bus 
brought  aboul  ii  corresponding  ln- 
c  i  c  i  i  in  lln  1 1 .i 1 1  \  mg  industry 
mill  il><  demand  for  good  mill 
lurli  grade  dairy  rattle  luis  been 
far  beyond  Ilic  Iiiciil  supply.  Im- 
portation* of  I  ii  \  slock  have  been 
heavy  mid  California  can  now 
boast  of  some  of  the  finest  dairy 
herds  In  America. 

A  good  How  of  artesian  wider 
is  bring  developed  in  tilt*  west 
side  of  the  Sacramcnln  valley  mid 
iin  Mils  progresses  u  large  section 
of  this  valuable  laud  will  he 
changed  from  grain  Heidi  to  In- 
tensive farming  with  alfalfa  the 

leading  crop. 

During  the  winter  mid  spring 
llirii'  lias  hern  an  enormous  plant 
iug  of  orchards  in  all  of  the  Pa- 
cific ('oast  slates.  Nearly  every 
county  in  California  reports  a  big 
increase  in  orchard  acreage.  In 
111  Dorado  county  over  11,00(1  trees 
have  heen  planted  and  this  section 
will  soon  he  the  banner  fruit  coun- 
ty of  the  ■talc.  The  hulk  of  the 
trees  planted  were  pear,  peach, 
cherry,  lift,  primes  and  apricots. 

The  planting  of  apples  has  been 
Ken  end  in  nil  of  the  counties  ex- 
cept those  nl  the  big  interior  val 
leys.  Neur  Bcdhinds  nearly  1.H00 
acres  have  been  planted  in  apples 
and  it  is  only  ii  short  distance 
down  the  mountains  from  these 
orchards  to  the  world's  most  fam- 
ous orange  moves.  Several  thou- 
sand apple  trees  have  heen  planted 
in  the  lunch  lands  in  the  Telui- 
Chapi  mountains  and  in  Tuolumne 
county  farmers  have  to  a  hi  rue  ex- 
tent set  out  apple  orchards. 

Last  fall  the  citizens  and  farm- 
ers of  Mendocino  City,  a  prosper- 
ous lumber  town  on  the  Mendocino 
coast,  held  an  apple  show.  It  was 
not  n  pretentious  exhibit  but  the 
few  small  farmers  In  the  vicinity 
brou (.'.1 1 1  in  some  of  their  best  fruit. 
There  were  probably  fifty  exhibits 
all  told  and  most  of  the  fruit  was 
shown  on  plates.  That  show  was 
a  revelation.  Most  of  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  knew  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  apples  grown  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  the  wide  vari- 
ety made  them  lake  notice.  At 
that  show  orchards  were  planned 
and  the  following  planting  season 
saw  about  5,000  trees  placed  in 
the  ground. 

There  has  heen  heavy  planting 
of  cuius  fruits  in  nearly  all  of 
the  counties  along  the  thermal  hell 
wilh  Untie,  Sacramento  and  Tu- 
lare counties  leading. 

The  lemon  crop  this  year  will 
be  a  big  one.  II  is  now  fast  mov- 
ing to  market.  It  Is  estimated  that 
over  5,000  car  loads  will  be 
shipped  out.  The  damage  from 
the  December  frosts  was  very 
light. 

Imperial  valley  reports  bright 
prospects  for  a  big  melon  crop  in 
addition  to  bumper  crops  of  cot- 
tun,  alfalfa  and  other  fruits. 


Trimming  the  Horses  Feet 


The  man  who  lives  on  a  farm 
will  always  have  sonic  hard  and 
often  unpleasant  things  to  over- 
come, hut  when  we  read  of  the 
slrikes.  lockouts  anil  the  vicious 
ness  of  the  competition  which  ex- 
ists in  every  occupation  of  a  city, 

i!    seems  thai   the   fanner   has  the 

more  to  he  thankful  for  and  the 

strongest  possible  reasons  for 
slaying  by  the  farm. 


Slilr  il  i  ■  i  •  r  11  ill  I 
hoiif. 


irll  trlmntafl 


By  C.  C.  Llpp. 

MUCH  ()!•'  Till':  l!Si:iT!I.Ni:SS  of 
the  horse  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  feet,  (iood  feet  In 
the  mature  horse  are  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  the  result  of  proper 
attention  to  the  colt's  feet.  Trim- 
ming Hu  m  is  an  important  mailer. 
Trimming  them  properly  is  still 
more  important.  The  process  in- 
volves a  judicious  use  of  common 
sense,  as  well  as  the  willingness 
and  strength  to  trim. 

Two  tools  are  useful  and  a  third 
is  often  convenient,  namely:  rasp 
and  hoof  knife,  and  where  the  hoof 
is  very  long,  pincers  are  great  time 
»>avers.  When  trimming  colt's  feet 
three  points  should  be  carefully 
observed. 

The  first  point  is  this:  pare  the 
hoof  wall  only  enough  lo  give  it 
proper  shape,  and  prevent  it  break- 
ing oil'  and  causing  damage.  The 
hoof-wall  grows  downward  from 
Hie  place  where  hoof  and  hair  meet 
and  forms  the  rim  or  edge  of  the 
sole.    When  its  growth  is  faster 


Wrll  fnrmnl  mill  uriiiirrl;  Irlmnit-il 
aula. 


than  its  wear,  the  wall  becomes 
loo  thin  and  breaks  easily.  During 
the  summer  months  the  wear  it 
nearly  always  greater  than  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
consequently  most  of  the  trimming 
may  be  needed  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  hoof  rasp  is  the  proper  tool 
to  apply  to  the  rim.  Remove  only 
enough  to  make  it  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  sole;  not  so  much  as 
lo  allow  Hie  frog  only  to  (ouch  the 


ground,  llieie  must  be  even  pies 
sure  on  both  wall  and  frog.  The 
naturally  arched  shape  of  sole  must 
not  be  destroyed  by  culling  away 
too  much  of  the  wall.  The  exact 
amount  to  he  removed  will  depend 
on  cm  i  uinsl alli  es,  and  can  be  ile 
tcrmilied  best  by  the  observing  eye 
of  the  owner.  When  the  wall  is 
trimmed  \  ei  \  close  iii  winter,  ilau 
ger  of  slipping  is  increased.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  left  too  long, 
contact  wilh  rough  or  frozen 
ground  is  more  apt  lo  break  it. 
Running  on  stony  ground  In  sum- 
mer lime,  or  much  stamping  to 
drive  Hies  away  may  cause  the 
wall  lo  wear  very  short.  Contin- 
uous pasturing,  however,  does  not 
cause  sulllcient  wear,  and  Hie  wall 
may  attain  a  considerable  length 
in  several  months.  The  sale  plan 
is  to  examine  Hie  feet  at  intervals 


Onr-linlf    mil rlmiiird    mill    i otlirr 

luilr   trli  tl.     Solr   i '"    .on.  r  In 

ngilirli rn ni-r    null    I  In*    aimilllil    of  wall 
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ol  several  weeks,  during  the  ell- 
lift  year.  Trim  a  little  at  a  time 
and  often  is  Hie  safe  rule. 

Study  Ihe  hoot  carefully  before 
beginning  lo  trim,  and  then  work 
slowly.  Whether  toe  or  heel  needs 
most  trimming  may  lie  determined 
by  a  very  simple  method.  The 
edge  of  a  ruler  running  parallel  to 
Hie  front  part  ol  the  hoof  should 
also  be  parallel  to  that  pari  of  the 
foot  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
hoof  to  the  fetlock.  If  this  line 
is  broken  so  that  the  point  of  the 
angle  is  directed  upward  the  heel 
must  be  lowered  and  the  toe  allowed 
lo  grow  long  enough  lo  make  (In- 
line straight.  If  Hie  hoof  is  much 
"out  of  line,"  more  trimming  mav 
tic  needed  than  can  he  done  safelv 
at  one  time,  because  the  toe  wall 


moy  require  several  months  to  at- 
tain the  desired  length. 

If  Ibis  line  is  broken  with  the 
point  of  the  angle  directed 
downward,  the  toe  wall  must  be 
shortened  and  the  heel  allowed  In 
grow  enough  lo  make  Ihe  line 
straight,  (iood  judgment  is  needed 
at  all  times,  so  that  too  much  is 
not  removed  at  one  trimming.  If 
either  of  the  above  conditions  ex- 
ists, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
as  pail  of  the  hoof  is  shortened 
Ihe  opposite  part  must  grow  longer. 
Trimming  toe  alone  or  heel  alone 
will  never  produce  the  desired 
straight  line,  if  Ihe  opposite  part 
does  not  grow  in  proportion  as  the 
first  part  is  trimmed. 

I  In  m  i  olid  point  to  i  eineuiber  is 
about  trimming  the  sole.  Keep  il 
clean  and  free  from  accumulations 
of  putrefying  manure.  Growth  of 
the  sole  increases  its  thickness. 
When  this  reaches  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  outer  layers  become  (laky 
or  powdry  and  aie  easily  brushed 
olf.  In  this  way  contact  with  grass 
while  in  pasture,  as  also  with  bare 
ground  or  snow,  is  ample  lo  keep 
the  sole  clean. 

When  the  powdry  horn  is  held 
in  contact  with  the  sole,  it  is  soon 
saturated  wilh  liquid  manure  and 
becomes  foul  from  putrefaction. 
I  or  this  reason  colts  kept  in  sta- 
bles during  the  winter  seasons 
without  ample  contact  witli  ground 
or  snow,  should  have  their  feet 
cleaned  out  daily  or  at  least  sev- 
eral limes  weekly.  The  curved 
end  of  the  hoof  knife  is  the  proper 
tool  to  use,  but  a  piece  of  iron 
pointed  and  bent  like  the  letter  I, 
will  answer.  Il  is  never  advisable 
lo  pm  e  aw  i\  nun  e  than  the  loose 
or  llakv  horn  from  the  sole,  or  lo 
Interfere  with  its  arch  upward  in 
any  manner. 

The  third  item  to  be  observed 
is  regarding  the  frog.  This  organ 
grows  in  thickness  from  above.  Its 
use  is  to  act  as  spring  or  buffer 
to  lessen  the  Jars  of  concussion, 
and  help  lo  distribute  the  animal's 
weight  over  a  larger  area  when 
the  foot  is  placid  on  the  grolind. 

I  * '  inplish  this  pm  pose  the  frog 

must  touch  the  ground  at  every 
step.  When  its  thickness  has  ex- 
ceeded a  certain  degree,  Ihe  excess 
is  automatically  shed.  If  the  frog 
is  trimmed  so  that  it  no  longer 
touches  the  ground  its  function  is 
completely  destroyed.  Should  such 
paring  continue,  its  outcome  will 
he  a  permanently  injured  hoof.  It 
is  far  better  to  have  the  frog  un- 
trimmed  than  lo  run  the  risk  of 
doing  serious  damage  by  excessive 
trimming. 


Ann  i.  al  In  I  In  Aral  hoof  points  un- 
it nrit|    1 1  •  •  i    iiinal    lir    n  I    anil  lor 

nllotiril  l<>  Brow  until  Im  la  alralMbl. 
Inula  at  (■>  In  ari'onil  hoof  uolnta 
ilowawardi  for  rnilaf  lie  hmrrfil  anil 
lirrl  allowed  In  arrow  unlll  Ihe  line 
In  i. mi.  i,i  No  angle  In  third  hoofi 
I  Inr  la  -i  •  i. lull  i;  hoof    trimmed. 


Live  Stock  Breeders 

The  California  Live  Stork  Breed- 
ers' Association  held  lis  annual 
meeting  at  San  l-'rnneisrn  on  March 
li.  There  were  breeders  present 
from  nearly  every  county  in  the 
Slate  and  from  Oregon  and  Ne- 
vada. Judge  I'eter  J.  Shields,  of 
Sacramento,  presided.  The  ussofl 
iiHon  which  has  done  good  work 
in  the  few  years  of  its  existence 
was  reorganized  on  broader  lines 
and  new  by-laws  were  adopted 
which  admits  into  the  oi  ga n l/al  ion 
all  breeders  of  all  classes  of  do- 
mestic animals.    K.  W.  Howard,  of 

Sail    Francisco,    w.is    elected    pi  cm 

dent. 
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Bounty  of  Blossoms  Cause  for  Rejoicing 


By  A.  H.  Knox,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  IS  CELEBRATING 
its  annual  blossom  festival. 
This  can  be  said  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  San  Diego  to  Puget 
Sound  and  never  has  the  country 
shown  such  a  profusion  of  blos- 
soms. Blossoms  are  everywhere 
and  they  spell  prosperity  to  the 
millions  in  the  coast  states. 

The  home  of  the  blossom  festi- 
val is  at  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Saratoga  that  nestles  under  the 
coast  hills  in  Santa  Clara  county 
and  the  father  of  the  festival  is 
Rev.  Edwin  Sidney  Williams.  Just 
thirteen  years  ago  he  inaugur- 
ated a  movement  which  brought 
about  the  first  public  celebration 
at  Saratoga  that  has  since  become 
known  the  world  over.  The  cele- 
bration at  Saratoga  this  year  took 
place  on  March  23  and  at  the  ex- 
ercises the  founder  of  the  move- 
ment in  a  short  address  said: 

"Neighbors  and  friends:  I  am 
asked  by  those  who  have  planned 
it  to  give  the  reason  for  the  relig- 
ious service  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Sabbath  following 
blossom  day.  It  is  very  simple. 
There  is  no  fiction  about  it.  Blos- 
som Day  started  as  a  religious  in- 
stitution. The  drouth  of  1898-99 
was  no  triflng  matter.  It  was  as 
real  as  the  plague  in  Obcrammer- 
gau  which  suggested  prayer  and 
penance  to  the  pious  Bavarian 
peasants.  The  growth  of  the  festi- 
val has  put  increasing  work  on  the 
folk  of  the  little  town.  Much  as 
they  want  to  come  to  early  church 
service  of  thanksgiving,  the  bread 
and  butter  question  is  in  the  way. 
Rain  may  reduce  the  attendance  to 
a  few  hundred.  Then  thousands 
have  come  on  a  glorious  day.  Sat- 
urday evening  finds  them  happily 
tired  and  Sunday  does  not  always 
find  them  fresh,  yet  the  worshipful 
instinct  abides.  I  do  not  know 
which  gifted  neighbor  lady  sug- 
gested the  union  service  which 
promised  a  hardy  expression  of 
our  village  gratitude  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rest  which  change 
would  give  to  faithful  pastors  and 
devoted  helpers." 

Santa  Clara  valley  where  this 
festival  originated  is  the  center  of 
the  prune  industry  of  the  world 
and  it  is  probably  the  best  exam- 
ple of  orchard  culture  known. 
The  shipments  of  dried  fruit  from 
this  section  last  year  amounted  to 


370,000,000  pounds  and  it  had  a 
value  upwards  of  twelve  million 
dollars. 

The  first  prune  orchard  was 
planted  in  the  valley  in  1871.  It 
consisted  of  twelve  acres  and  the 
fruit  from  these  trees  sells  at  an 
average  of  about  $400  an  acre  on 
the  trees. 

The  celebration  here  not  only 
takes  on  a  religious  festival  char- 
acter which  is  simple,  appealing 
and  inspiring  in  its  observance 
but  the  ceremonies  as  well  take 
on  the  character  of  outdoor  life  in 
California.  It  is  where  neighbor 
meets  neighbor  and  stranger  meets 
stranger  in  the  broad  and  whole- 
some    fellowship    of    man  and 


where  each  in  his  way  gives 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  things 
for  His  mercies  and  bounties. 

This  blossom  day  observance 
has  spread  from  Saratoga  during 
the  thirteen  years  since  the  festi- 
val was  first  inaugurated.  Many 
of  the  rural  churches  throughout 
California  and  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  caught  the  spirit 
and  on  some  Sunday  during  the 
blossom  season  special  church  ser- 
vices are  held. 

It  is  with  much  this  same  spirit 
that  has  prompted  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.  to  start  a  movement  look- 
ing toward  the  celebration  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  Cerealia  on  April 
19.    This  was  one  of  the  old  Ro- 


man festivals  that  was  established 
about  500  B.  C.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  festival  should 
not  be  made  an  annual  event  in 
California.  On  this  day  the  Sperry 
Flour  Co.  will  entertain  visitors 
at  its  several  mills  in  the  state. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  some  for- 
mal exercises  at  each  of  these 
mills  at  which  addresses  will  be 
made  by  experts  in  the  growing 
of  grain  crops  and  by  experts  in 
the  preparation  of  the  cereals  for 
food  products.  Also  at  the  differ- 
ent cities  where  the  mills  are  lo- 
cated prizes  will  be  offered  to  the 
schoolboy  or  girl  who  writes  the 
best  composition  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  such  a  festival  as 
an  annual  affair  in  celebration  of 
the  growing  vegetation. 


Crop  rotation  is  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  a  vast  number  of  far- 
mers, but  perhaps  all  of  them  do 
not  know  all  about  it.  1  It  is  not 
rotation  to  sow  mixed  crops.  This 
mixture  of  crops,  sometimes  called 
succotash,  generally  brings  a  heavy 
yield,  through  some  law  of  nature 
that  is  not  well  understood  but 
which  seems  to  be  because  each 
variety  is  spurred  to  do  its  best 
in  competition  with  other  varie- 
ties rather  than  in  competition 
with  its  own  kind.  Rotation  con- 
sists in  alternating  crops  of  differ- 
ent habits  of  growth.  The  shal- 
low rooted  wheat  may  be  followed 
by  the  deeper  rooted  corn,  or  the 
earth  may  be  renovated  by  the 
sowing  of  alfalfa.  In  this  way  the 
fertility  is  drawn  from  different 
strata  in  different  years. 


Professor  Cottrell  has  shown 
that  peanuts,  especially  Spanish 
peanuts,  are  a  most  valuable  feed 
plant  for  farm  animals.  As  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  great 
drouth  resisters  and  are  capable  of 
yielding  abundantly  on  our  west- 
ern plains  and  as  the  plant  itself 
makes  ecellcnt  hay  they  are  high- 
ly recommended  for  dairy  cattle, 
as  well  as  for  beef  and  pork  pro- 
duction. Several  of  the  southern 
states  that  are  now  taking  interest 
in  dairy  matters  have  had  experi- 
ments conducted  at  their  stations 
which  seem  to  show  that  peanuts 
and  peanut  hay  arc  better  feed  for 
dairy  cattle  than  is  alfalfa. 

A  good  shiver  constitutes  violent 
exercise  for  some  people. 


Almond   Treea   In   Bloom   In   the  Pair  mead  Colony,  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
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Who's  Who  in  Field,  Orchard  and  Garden 


NOT  MANY  PEOPLE  of  Califor- 
nia who  are  growing  and  mar- 
keting fruit  are  aware  that  the 
state's  guardian  of  their  industry 
is  a  world's  authority  on  bee  cul- 
ture. 

A  few  months  ago  when  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  appointed  Profes- 
sor Albert  J.  Cook  to  the  position 
of  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner fruit  growers  generally  be- 
lieved the  Governor  had  picked 
out  only  a  fruit  grower  for  the  po- 
sition. Professor  Cook  is  not  only 
a  fruit  grower,  and  one  who  knows 
as  much  about  fruit  growing  as 
anyone  else,  but  he  is  a  bee-keeper 
of  national  importance  as  well  as 
a  teacher  and  an  author. 

For  twenty-seven  years  Profes- 
sor Cook  was  instructor  and  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  and  zoology 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Then  in  the  latter  part  of 
1893  he  took  a  similar  position  at 
Pomona  College,  in  this  state,  and 
from  there  last  fall  he,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  the  state, 
accepted  the  position  of  guardian 
of  California's  orchards. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cook 
to  this  ollice  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  of 
Ohio,  editor  of  a  widely  distrib- 
uted journal  says: 

"When  I  consider  the  fact  that 
California  probably  produces  more 
fruit  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  and  is  destined  to  go  still 
further,  and  that  the  keeping  of 
bees  is  one  of  the  big  industries 
of  the  state  this  appointment  looms 
up  large.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  there 
is  another  Commissioner  of  Hor- 
ticulture in  all  the  United  States 
who  has  a  larger  field  of  work 
than  Professor  Cook. 

"He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  widely  sold  bee  books — 'The 
Beekeepers'  Guide,'  and  he  is  a 
prolific  writer  for  the  bee  jour- 
nals. He  was  a  number  of  times 
president  of  the  North  American 
and  National  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tions. 

"I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Professor  Cook  is  distinguished, 
not  so  much  for  the  great  things 
he  may  have  discovered  in  science 
— and  he  has  done  his  share, — but 
rather  because  he  has  been  a 
great  teacher.  Hundreds  of  the 
students,  some  of  whom  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  world,  bear  tes- 
timony to  what  he  has  done  for 
them.  He  is  loved  and  admired 
by  his  fellow  professors  and 
adored  by  his  students. 

"He  is  an  indefatigable  worker 
and  he  has  the  faculty  of  inspir- 
ing his  students  and  all  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  with 
his  own  habits  of  industry,  zeal 
and  enthusiasm. 

"Professor  Cook  is  an  original 
investigator.  He  has  done  much, 
both  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Pomona  College 
to  advance  the  cause  of  bee  cul- 
ture, fruit  culture  and  horticul- 
ture in  general. 

"As  a  professor  of  entomology 
in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege he  conducted  a  long  series  of 
experiments  showing  the  very  im- 
portant and  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  bees  and  fruit.  He  cov- 
ered a  number  of  fruit  trees  with 


mosquito  netting  just  as  they  were 
coming  into  bloom.  Some  partic- 
ular limbs  were  covered,  while 
others  were  left  to  the  visitation 
of  bees  and  other  insects.  All  of 
these  experiments  showed  con- 
clusively the  valuable  work  of  the 
bees  in  pollenating  fruit-blossoms 
when  no  other  insects  could  or 
would  be  present.  While  other  in- 
vestigators had  done  something 
similar  to  this,  Professor  Cook  con- 
ducted his  experiments  on  such 
an  elaborate  scale  that  he  practi- 
cally settled  the  matter  for  all  time 
to  come. 

"Again,  we  find  him  among  the 
first  to  proclaim  that  honey  is  not 
evaporated  nectar,  as  many  had 
supposed.  An  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  were  conducted  at  the 
Agricultural  College  under  his  di- 
rections, the  result  of  all  which 
showed  that  nectar,  after  it  has 
been  gathered  by  the  bees,  is  trans- 
formed or  'digested'  into  a  new 
chemical  product  known  as  honey. 
He  also  claimed  that  sugar  syrup, 
if  fed  thin  enough,  would  be  trans- 
formed also  by  the  bees;  and  from 
this  arose  a  sharp  controversy  at 
the  time,  whether  it  was  legitimate 
to  feed  bees  sugar  syrup  and  have 
them  store  it  in  sections  and  sell 
it  as  'honey.'  While  Professor 
Cook  never  contended  that  it  was 
proper  to  sell  it  as  honey  without 
stating  that  it  was  sugar  fed,  he 
maintained  that  it  had  the  prop- 
erties of  honey,  and,  if  fed  thin 


as  nectar,  so  that  the  bees  could 
properly  -invert  it,  that  it  was 
'honey.'  This  stirred  up  a  'bees' 
nest'  among  the  fraternity  at  large 
and  the  stings  that  were  jabbed 
into  Professor  Cook  at  the  time 
were  something  fierce.  While  sci- 
entific men,  including  Dr.  Wiley, 
admitted  that  there  was  a  decided 
chemical  change  from  nectar  into 
honey,  and  that  thin  sugar  syrup 
fed  slowly  to  bees  took  on  the 
properties  of  honey,  they  contend- 
ed that  the  product  was  not  honey 
because  the  nectar  of  flowers 
has  certain  properties,  including 
volatile  oils,  that  are  not  found  in 
sugar.  The  whole  fraternity 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  dogma  of 
sugar  honey  was  too  dangerous  to 
let  go  unchallenged,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  dropped;  but  no  one  could 
or  should  question  the  honesty  or 
sincerity  of  Professor  Cook  or 
those  who  stood  with  him  on  the 
proposition. 

"Professor  Cook  also  took  the 
ground  that,  as  honey  was  a  predi- 
gested  food,  it  could  be  eaten  by 
children  and  certain  invalids, 
when  cane  sugars  would  do  harm. 
In  this,  Professor  Cook  seems  to 
have  had  considerable  support, 
although  there  are  some  food  ex- 
perts who  take  no  stock  in  this 
teaching.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  not  a  few  medical  men  are  be- 
ginning to  recommend  money  in 
their  dietaries. 

"Whether  Professor  Cook  is  or 


has  been  always  right  on  these 
propositions,  I  cannot  say;  but  I 
have  always  noticed  that,  when 
some  pioneers  of  science  attempt 
to  enunciate  a  new  theory  or  truth,, 
he  often  meets  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion. Galileo  was  pronounced  a 
heretic,  and  put  in  prison  for  say- 
ing what  we  all  acknowledge  as 
an  unquestioned  fact.  There  have 
been  more  Galileos  since,  and 
there  will  be  more  to  follow. 

"Later  on  Professor  Cook  took 
an  active  interest  in  spraying  fruit- 
trees  to  destroy  injurious  insects 
and  fungi.  Indeed,  in  the  language 
of  another,  'the  remedies  he  first 
recommended  are  now  common; 
and  he  was  probably  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  efficacy  and  safety 
of  Paris  green  for  the  codling 
moth.' 

"Again,  we  find  that  Professor 
Cook  was  one  of  the  first  to  point 
out  the  danger  to  the  bees  and  to 
the  beekeeper  from  spraying  trees 
while  in  bloom.  He  showed  that 
spraying  at  such  times  is  destruct- 
ive to  bees,  and  wholly  unneces- 
sary if  not  harmful  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fruitgrower. 
Later  on  we  find  him  in  the  fore- 
front advocating  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  bee  diseases,  and 
Michigan  was  one  of  the  first  states 
in  the  Union  to  have  a  foul  brood 
law.  During  all  this  time  he  was 
teaching  entomology  and  zoology, 
and  going  around  lecturing  at 
farmers'  institutes,  telling  the 
farmers  how  to  grow  more  and 
better  crops.  After  going  to  Cali- 
fornia he  continued  his  active  in- 
terest in  bees,  devoting  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment. His  experiments  in  ag- 
ricultural and  horticultural  mat- 
ters have  for  years  been  of  a 
very  extensive  character.  Taking 
all  of  these  things  into  considera- 
tion, Governor  Johnson  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  man  better 
equipped  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  new  office,  involving,  as  it 
does,  an  annual  appropriation  of 
8100,000  and  a  corps  of  assistants." 


The  Shorthorn  cow  is  developed 
as  a  milker  of  excellence  in  some 
instances,  and  is  the  general  milk 
cow  in  some  countries.  Recently 
the  Breeders'  Gazette,  of  Chicago, 
published  a  record  of  a  Shorthorn 
cow  which  produced  15,401.3 
pounds  of  milk,  averaging  4.933 
per  cent  of  butterfat,  equivalent 
to  712.6  pounds  of  butter.  The  cow 
was  6  1-2  years  old  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  test,  and  milked  from 
January  7,  1911,  to  January  6,  1912. 
Her  record  was  produced  under 
normal  conditions  and  without  any 
effort  to  produce  a  record. 


Think  over  that  plan  of  com- 
munity breeding.  Take  it  up  in  the 
grange,  the  institute  and  at  public 
sales.  Get  together  on  some  par- 
ticular breed  that  will  best  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  then  all  chip  in  and  buy 
a  pure-bred  bull  of  that  breed.  It 
will  not  be  long  until  your  commu- 
nity will  be  known  as  a  center  for 
your  breed  of  cattle,  and  buyers 
will  readily  take  all  surplus  stock, 
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April  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park 


The  Country  Beautiful 


41  DELIEVING  in  the  gospel 
E>  of  good  things,  I  pledge 
myself  to  beautify  and  keep 
beauteous  the  landscape  from 
my  upper  window.  The  four 
sides  of"  my  habitation  shall  be 
without  offense  to  the  sense  of 
my  neighbor  or  the  stranger 
within  my  sight.  The  way  be- 
fore my  door,  my  neighbor's 
door,  or  the  thoroughfare  of 
trade  I  will  not  abuse  or  put  to 
unworthy  use.  In  every  way 
consistent  with  my  station  and 
citizenship,  I  will  encourage 
tidiness  by  word  and  example, 
I  will  help  to  make  the  country 
beautiful." 


By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  Golden  Gate  Park 


APRIL  IS  THE  MONTH  of  plant- 
ing. If  yon  have  not  finished 
setting  out  the  perennials  you 
planned  get  them  out  at  once.  The 
sooner  now  the  better. 

A  number  of  the  bedding  plants 
such  as  fuchsias,  geraniums,  the 
earlier  lobelias,  pyrenthrums,  etc., 
should  now  be  placed  out  of  doors 
in  sheltered  situations.  All  the 
other  bedding  plants,  as  soon  as 
they  are  the  required  size,  should 
be  gradually  hardened  off,  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  expose  them  sud- 
denly from  hot  green-house  or  hot 
frame  to  the  open  air.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  them  under  glass 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  with  the 
ventilators  open  day  and  night, 
and,  for  the  first  few  days  after 
being  placed  out  of  doors  they 
should  be  shaded  during  bright 
sunshine. 

Before  you  do  any  planting  see 
that  the  soil  is  well  prepared.  If 
the  weather  is  dry  give  the  ground 
a  good  soaking  the  day  before  you 
plan  to  do  the  planting.  For  the 
best  results  the  ground  should  be 
mellow  and  moist  when  the  young 
plants  are  set  out.  Nothing  is 
worse  for  young  plants  than  to  set 
them  out  in  dry,  crumbly  soil. 

Always  after  watering  plants 
cultivate  the  soil.  This  will  keep 
the  moisture  from  evaporating  and 
the  water  will  go  toward  taking 
the  plant  food  where  it  is  wanted 
instead  of  being  lost  in  the  air. 
In  cultivating,  however,  be  care- 
ful not  to  disturb  the  roots. 

I  would  suggest  sowing  sweet 
peas  at  this  time  for  a  succession 
of  blooms.  They  will  come  in 
after  the  ones  you  have  already 
sown  have  quit  flowering. 

If  not  already  done,  cannas  and 
phloxes  should  have  their  roots 
taken  up  and  the  crowns  divided 
into  bunches  (two  or  three  stems 
to  each  bunch)  and  planted  at 
once  in  well  enriched  loamy  soil. 
Plant  the  cannas  about  three  feet 
apart  and  the  phloxes  about  eight- 
een inches  apart. 

If  the  stock  of  dahlias  is  short 
cuttings  may  still  be  taken.  Pot 
the  cuttings  singly  in  two-inch 
pots  and  plunge  them  into  a  little 
bottom  heat,  where  they  will  soon 
take  root.  These  late  stock  cut- 
tings make   excellent  late  flower- 


Attractive  pergolas  can  be  built  of  branches  trimmed  from  shade  and 
orchard  trees. 


ing  effects,  continuing  well  into 
November. 

Shrubs  which  have  been  trans- 
planted during  the  last  few  months 
should  be  closely  examined,  and 
if  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be 
dry  give  a  good  soaking.  Mulch 
with  old  manure. 

Roses  will  now  be  making  good 
growth,  and  the  buds  should  be 
thinned  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  variety.  Keep  the  soil 
about  the  roots  stirred  with  the 
hoe.  Should  the  green  fly  attack 
the  leaves  spray  with  the  mixture 
of  whale-oil  soap  and  tobacco  ex- 
tract in  the  evening  and  hose  off 
the  plants  the  following  morning 


with  clean  water.  Repeat  this  two 
or  three  times  if  necessary.  One 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  rose 
is  the  rose-leaf  roller.  For  this  the 
sprayer  should  also  be  used. 
Should  mildew  appear  apply  flow- 
ers of  sulphur.  The  best  time  to 
do  this  is  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  leaves. 
.  During  this  month  most  of  the 
semi-tender  shrubbery  can  be 
planted  with  good  results. 

For  a  person  handy  with  tools 
there  is  much  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation in  making  garden  furniture, 
rustic  seats  and  in  building  sum- 
mer houses  or  pergolas.  Sites 
should    be    selected     for  these 


where  the  structure  or  seat  will 
blend  harmoniously  with  the 
flower  beds  or  shrubbery  and 
where  they  will  suit  the  individ- 
ual tastes  for  convenience,  pleas- 
ure and  comfort.  On  this  page  is 
a  rustic  seat  which  has  given  much 
satisfaction  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
and  where  several  hundred  of 
them  can  be  found  in  secluded 
and  restful  spots  in  San  Francis- 
co's playground.  A  good  and  sim- 
ply constructed  type  of  pergola  is 
also  shown.  These  can  be  made  of 
limbs  and  branches  trimmed  from 
shade  or  orchard  trees. 


Reading  and  Working 


Is  it  easier  to  read,  or  to  do  farm 
work?  Which  would  you  rather 
do?  There  is  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  The  farmer  who 
buys  books  on  agriculture  and  live 
stock  and  who  reads  real  farm 
papers  is  able  to  read  more  and 
work  less  than  does  the  neighbor 
who  has  a  hard  struggle  to  get 
along.  The  up-to-date  farmer 
knows  that  he  must  read  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Farm- 
ing is  a  profession  just  as  is  the 
law,  the  ministry  or  medicine,  and 
few  men  would  care  to  employ  a 
lawyer,  entrust  his  life  to  a  doc- 
tor, or  listen  to  the  teachings  of  a 
minister  who  did  not  keep  himself 
posted  in  his  profession. 

Why,  then,  should  a  farmer  hope 
to  succeed  in  his  business  who 
does  not  keep  posted  in  all  avail- 
able subjects  relating  to  it?  He 
cannot  and  does  not  do  it.  It  is 
the  man  who  is  always  reaching 
out  after  new  ideas  who  makes 
progress  in  his  business. 

There  are  men  yet  living  who 
condemn  "book  farming"  and  say 
they  have  no  time  to  read  a  good 
farm  paper;  that  such  a  paper  is 
made  up  of  theories,  while  they 
stand  for  the  practical  side  of  life. 
Such  men  do  not  own  automobiles 
or  pure-bred  live  stock. 

It  is  the  man  who  thinks;  who 
applies  brain  power  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  who  succeeds,  and 
reading  is  a  most  important  source 
of  fuel  supply  for  his  mental  ma- 
chinery. 

A  good  farm  paper  is  the  very 
best  machine  on  the  farm,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  making  the  most 
money  for  you.  The  only  thing 
that  is  better  than  a  good  farm  pa- 
per is  two  of  them. 


A  rustic  bench  that  any  boy  can  build.  This  photograph  was  taken  In 
Golden  Gate  Pnrk  and  it  shows  a  goo  d  growth  of  the  sea-bent  grass  which 
helped  make  the  drifting  sand  dunes  of  the  ocean  beach  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  parks. 


It  is  impossible  to  judge  our  pro- 
ductions by  appearance  or  even  by 
type.  The  expert  judge  may  an- 
nounce that  a  certain  cow  is  of 
an  ideal  dairy  type,  but  she  may 
be  a  poor  producer.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  her  keep  may  be 
so  great  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  her  product  that  she  may  be  a 
boarder  instead  of  a  worker.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  man  has  given  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  farm  in  re- 
cent years  than  did  Professor  Bab- 
cock  when  he  invented  the  Bab- 
cock  test.  This  is  the  one  thing, 
when  combined  with  the  scales, 
which  tells  whether  dairy  farming 
pays  or  not. 
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Baby  Chicks 

Examine  oar  stock  and  know 
what  yon  are  purchasing. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Orpingtons 

Place  your  order  now  for  next 
season's   breeding  cockerels. 

Hopland  Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 


California's  best  equipped  and 
most  sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


Separating  Cream  on  the  Farm 


FARM  LEVELS 

Drawlnc 

Materials 
Mathematical 

and 
Surveying 

Instruments 
Measuring 
Tapes 

Our  Complete  Catalog  on  Request 
The  Farm  Level  Is  designed  for 
laying  out  farms,  draining,  ditch- 
ing, road  making,  and  similar  uses. 
It  will  give  good  results  in  the 
hands  of  users  who  have  had  no 
professional  training,  and  are  not 
familiar  with  land  surveying.  Full 
descriptions  and  plain  directions, 
free  from  technical  terms,  written 
expressly  for  those  who  are  not 
surveyors,  are  furnished  with  each 
level.  AH  parts  are  of  the  same 
relative  accuracy  and  simplicity  of 
construction.  The  Farm  Level  has 
a  horizontal  circle  of  4  In.  diame- 
ter, for  reading  angles,  graduated 
to  degrees.  The  level  vial  (bubble) 
is  placed  near  the  eye-end  of  the 
Instrument.  We  make  these  levels 
with  plain  10  in.  sighting  tube  and 
also  with  10  in.  magnifying  tele- 
scope. With  the  level  we  furnish 
a  flexible  leveling  rod  of  prepared 
weatherproof  heavy  canvas,  6  ft. 
long,  graduated  to  quarter  inches 
with  the  foot  numbers  in  red,  a 
strong  hardwood  tripod  and  a 
plumb  bob  and  illustrated  booklet 
of  directions. 

KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

127   Fulton   St.,   New  York 
General    Offices    and  Factories 

HOBOKEN,    V  J. 
Ill    E.    Madison    St.,  CHICAGO 
813  Locust  St.,  ST.  LOUIS 
48-50  Second   St.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Irrigated 
Lands 


Orchard,  alfalfa  and  vineyard 
land  in  the  best  and  cheapest  Ir- 
rigation District  in  the  West;  10  to 
40-acre  tracts  at  $100  per  acre, 
hi  cash,  balance  to  suit. 

20  or  40-acre  places  in  fruit,  al- 
falfa, or  vines  with  immediate  in- 
come. Price  from  $200  to  $300  per 
acre,  on  Easy  Terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO. 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 
MODESTO,  CAL. 


Sandow  Pumps  4000 
-Gallons  a  Minute!- 


For  Dr. . i  na&re.  Irrigation,  Dry  Docks,  Exca- 
vations, Coffer  Daixis  and  all  places  where  I  urge 
volumes  of  water  must  be  moved,  the  SA>DOW 
engine  and  direct  connected  centrifugalpamp  is 
Pumps  from 75  to  4.0T.O  gallon* 


perfect  propoeit 

Master  of  Power! 
Its  Cost  is  Small 


minnte.  Engine  2H 
to  20  horsepower. 
Guaranteed.  Usee 
cheapest  fnel  — 
kerosene  or  distil- 
'   te.  Write 
a  ting  your 
needs.   We  will 
.note  you  by  re- 
urn  mail.  Ad< 
dreeslrrlgation 
Dept.  for  Cata- 
log No.lOL 
DETROIT  SIOTOR  CAB 

bCPPLT  CO.  _ 
 D+lrolt,Mlch.  w 


THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY 
method  of  obtaining  cream 
from  milk  on  the  farm  is  by  the  use 
of  a  standard  make  of  hand  sepa- 
rator. The  cost  of  such  a  machine 
may  seem  high,  but  when  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  is  compared 
with  the  butter  fat  obtained  from 
the  same  milk  by  other  methods, 
one  can  easily  figure  how  long  it 
will  take  to  save  the  cost  of  the 
machine. 

There  are  several  makes  of  hand 
separators  on  the  market.  The 
principle  upon  which  they  do 
their  work  is  practically  the  same, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  their 
efficiency  and  durability.  If  one 
has  a  preference  for  a  certain 
make  of  machine,  and  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  durable  and  will  do  good 
work,  that  is  the  separator  for  him 
to  buy,  but  the  man  who  has  no 
preference,  who  simply  wants  a 
good  machine,  should  not  accept 
one  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested. 

Tf  the  separator  is  put  in  and 
operated,  capacity  tested,  and  the 
skim  milk  tested  for  butter  fat  by 
the  agent  or  salesman,  be  sure  the 
machine  is  not  turned  faster  than 
the  number  of  revolutions  indi- 
cated on  the  handle  or  stated 
in  the  book  of  instructions.  There 
are  machines  that  will  not  do 
close  skimming  at  regulation  speed, 
but  will  do  very  effiicient  work  at 
a  greatly  increased  speed  and 
this  means  greater  wearing  of 
the  running  parts  and  more  work 
for  the  operator. 

General  instructions  for  the  care 
and  handling  of  the  hand  sepa- 
rator are:  Set  the  machine  per- 
fectly level  on  a  solid  floor;  be 
sure  that  no  grit  has  found  its  way 
into  the  gearing;  clean  all  parts 
thoroughly  before  using;  all  the 
parts  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  milk  should  be  thoroughly 
scalded;  oil  the  separator  each 
time  it  is  used  with  only  the  best 
grade  of  separator  oil;  once  a 
month  remove  all  gearing  guards 
and  examine  to  see  if  everything  is 
working  properly.  If  at  this  time 
it  seems  advisable  to  thoroughly 
clean  all  the  bearings  and  gearing 
parts,  kerosene  applied,  wiped  off, 
and  replaced  by  oil  will  materially 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  separator. 

If  by  accident  some  milk  should 
get  into  any  portion  of  the  sepa- 
rator it  must  be  cleaned  out,  as  it 
will  soon  clog  the  gearings  and 
give  an  offensive  odor  to  the  room. 
Look  occasionally  to  see  if  the  ma- 
chine is  standing  level.  Do  not 
think  that  the  separator  is  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  machinery  to  handle 
andthat  it  is  hard  to  care  for.  Fol- 
low the  directions  given  in  the  book 
of  instructions  pertaining  to  the 
make  of  machine.  Clean  the  sep- 
arator each  time  after  using,  as 
once  a  day  is  not  sufficient,  and 
this  is  best  done  immediately  after 
it  has  been  used.  Take  it  apart, 
rinse  well  with  cold  water,  and 
then  wash  all  parts  of  the  bowl 
and  tinware  in  warm  water,  using 
the  brushes  that  belong  to  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  best  never  to  use  a 
dish  cloth  or  soap  of  any  kind,  but 
rather  small  quantities  of  sal-soda 
or    washing    powder    free  from 


grease.  After  all  parts  are  thor- 
oughly washed,  rinse  in  boiling 
water  and  place  in  the  sun.  Even 
the  brushes  used  in  washing 
should  be  scalded  and  placed  in 
the  sun. 

It  is  best  to  skim  the  milk  im- 
mediately after  it  has  been  drawn 
from  the  cow,  or  while  it  is  still 
warm.  Most  separators  do  their 
best  work  with  the  milk  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  85  to  95  de- 
grees F. 

See  that  the  machine  is  operated 
at  full  speed  and  at  full  capacity. 
If  turned  by  hand,  see  that  the 
speed  is  uniform  and  evenly  ap- 
plied. Do  not  simply  push  when 
the  handle  goes  down  and  pull 
wlun  it  starts  up,  as  tins 
is  hard  on  the  separator.  Prior 
to  turning  on  the  milk  supply  and 
just  after  separating  is  completed, 
it  is  well  to  run  a  quart  of  water 
through  the  bowl.  The  common 
practice  is  to  stop  turning  and  then 
pour  in  the  warm  water,  but  the 
speed  should  be  increased  while 
flushing  the  bowl.  Allow  the  bowl 
to  come  to  a  standstill  of  its  own 
accord  unless  there  is  a  brake  at- 
tached. 

The  relative  amount  of  cream 
to  be  obtained  from  the  amount 
of  milk  will  depend  upon  the  breed 
of  cows,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  whether  the  cows  are  fresh 
or  advanced  in  the  period  of  lac- 
tation. The  per  cent  of  fat  in 
cream  varies  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, because  the  milk  does  not 
test  the  same  throughout  the  year. 
Other  conditions  being  the  same, 
the  richest  milk  is  produced  on 
dry  feed  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  lactation  period. 

It  is  best  .to  skim  a  cream  that 
will  test  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  skimming 
ten  gallons  of  milk,  one  or  one 
and  one-third  gallons  of  cream 
should  be  obtained.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  cream  that  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  amount  of  butter  fat. 
If  the  cream  is  sold  to  a  creamery 
where  testing  is  done  by  weigh- 
ing instead  of  measuring,  the  cor- 
rect test  will  be  obtained  whether 
the  cream  be  thick  or  thin.  Cream 
testing  between  30  and  40  per  cent 
means  more  skim  milk  left  at  home. 
Higher  testing  cream  keeps  better 
and  naturally  there  is  less  to  trans- 
port. If  a  certain  amount  of  cream 
is  churned  at  home  and  an  equal 
amount  sent  to  the  creamery,  the 
number  of  pounds  of  butter  ob- 
tained will  be  a  trifle  more  than 
the  butter  fat  figured  from  the 
test  of  the  cream  at  the  creamery, 
simply  because  the  test  determines 
the  amount  of  butter  fat,  and,  as  a 
rule,  under  dairy  conditions  six 
to  six  and  one-fourth  pounds  of 
butter  fat  will  make  seven  pounds 
of  butter. 

When  a  separator  is  set  to  skim 
a  40  per  cent  cream,  it  does  not 
mean  that  every  can  of  cream  ob- 
tained will  test  40  per  cent,  for  the 
per  cent  of  fat  in  the  cream  varies 
with  the  speed  of  the  machine, 
temperature  of  the  milk,  amount 
of  milk  going  into  the  bowl, 
amount  of  water  used  in  flushing 
the  bowl,  and,  as  I  stated  above, 
variation  in  the  test  of  the  milk. 


25  to  40  tons  Daily.  Bales  17x22" 
to  22x24".  Easiest  to  handle,  fastest, 
most  serviceable. 

Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO. 
San  Leandro,  California. 


VoMoreWater^M:?;!;: 

American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  by  others  because  the  Impeller 
U  Accurate. y  machined  to  the  casing, 
preventing  any  sudden 
change  in  direction  , 
of  the  water.  iVof 
an  ounce  ot  power 
is  wasted.  Every 
"American"  Cen- 
trifugal absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Write  lor  Dew 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

First  MhiooiI  luk  Building.  CHICAOO 

S»n  Francisco,  Calif.,  ollice:    70  Fremont  8L 


SIMPLEX  SPRAYERS. 

A  New  Patented  Sprayer  different  from 
others.  Only  one  keeping  up  a  blgb 
pressure,  liquid  always  agitated.  No 
•  topping  to  pump,  don*  while  you 
•pray.  Recommended  by  experiment 
stations.  Once  tried  will  use  no  other. 
Easiest   to  operate,   durable,  save! 

time,  labor  and  money;  non-clog 
*>  For  trees,  potatoes,  gardens,  white* 
\xj   washing,  painting,    etc.  Lowest 
prices.     Send    for  Spraying  Guide, 
SIMPLEX  MFC.  Co.,  Bci  „  ,  SI.  ftm.  Mm* 


Warrmnted  to  G/ra  Smtlmfmcllon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder.  W<nd 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  ail  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  •»  Human  Remedy  for  Fheama.ti.rn, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  Invaluable, 
tvery  bottls  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  Is 

■Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggiets.  or  sent  by  ex* 

fireas,  chanres  paid,  wttn  foil  directions  for 
ts  nse.   irTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 
ejThe  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


GENTSJBlfiPROFlTS 


The  only 
stropper 
that  strops 
soy  razor 
diagonally. 
Guaranteed 
for  life. 


[Brandt's  Patented  Automs- 
'  tic  Rasor  Stropper.  auto 
matlcally   put,   a  perfect 
edge  on  any  rjfor,  old  style  of 
safety.   Big  seller.      E»ery  man 
wants  one.  Write  quick  for  tenor 
prices  and  territory. 


B.  C.  Brandt  Cutlery  Co..  43  Hudson  St..  S. 
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Conservation  Means  Prosperity 


By  Henry  Exall,  Dallas,  Texas. 


EVERY  MAN,  woman  and  child 
ought  to  be  taught,  if  they  do 
not  already  realize  the  fact,  that 
nothing  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
earth  will  retain  its  pristine 
strength  if  we  take  more  from  it 
than  we  return  to  it.  In  fact,  this 
process  will  inevitably  sap  its  vi- 
tality and  finally  eternally  destroy 
it.  We  can  not  milk  without  feed- 
ing, subtract  without  adding,  check 
without  depositing,  draw  from  the 
spigot  without  putting  in  at  the 
bung;  we  can  not  eat  it  and  keep  it. 

The  cultivatable  agricultural 
crust  of  the  earth  known  as  soil 
is  composed  in  part  of  certain  min- 
eral fertilizing  elements  that  are 
positively  essential  to  plant  growth. 
Every  crop  of  grain,  grass  or  other 
vegetable  matter  that  is  grown  up- 
on and  removed  from  this  land 
takes  away  a  positive  and  definite 
amount  of  this  meager  supply.  The 
larger  the  crop  removed,  the  sooner 
will  the  supply  be  exhausted. 
Therefore,  the  more  we  take  the 
more  we  must  return  if  we  hope 
to  perpetuate  the  productivity  of 
the  soil.  We  must  not  forget  that 
all  animal  life,  except  the  fishes  in 
the  waters,  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence upon  the  food  that  is  grown 
upon  the  land.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  world  as  a  whole 
carries  no  surplus  food  supply.  In 
fact,  one-half  of  the  people  of  the 
universe  go  to  bed  hungry  every 
night.  We  have  exploited  and  are 
rapidly  destroying  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural lands  that  the  world 
knows  anything  about.  We  should 
be  told,  if  we  do  not  know,  that 
the  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  pot- 
ash in  the  stalks  from  a  bale  of 
cotton  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
value  to  the  land  as  humus  and  as 
disintegrators,  if  plowed  under 
and  allowed  to  decay  in  the  soil) 
would  cost  at  wholesale,  for  cash, 
at  present  prices,  $9.69;  the  same 
minerals  taken  from  the  soil  in  the 
stalks  of  a  fifty-bushel  corn  crop 
are  worth  $5.25.  As  a  rule,  the 
cotton  stalks  and  the  corn  stalks 
above  mentioned  are  burned  and 
destroyed  and  the  lands  upon 
which  the  fires  are  lighted  are 
greatly  damaged.  Straw  from  fifty 
bushels  of  oats  takes  permanently 
away  in  these  minerals  $3.72.  Re- 
ally the  value  of  these  essential 
elements  should  be  and  presently 
must  be  added  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  crops  grown  upon  the 
land,  as  they  have  taken  out  just 
that  much  of  the  fundamental  val- 
ue of  the  soil  and  must  be  returned 
if  the  land  is  to  continue  to  grow 
the  crops  that  are  to  support  the 
people. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
the  past  forty  years  put  under  the 
plow  the  major  portion  of  the  prai- 
rie plains,  the  largest  body  of  land 
of  like  fertility  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  reaching  from  Ohio  down 
the  Mississippi,  west  to  the  Dakotas 
and  southwest  through  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
that  within  the  same  time  wonder- 
ful improvements  have  been  made 
in  agricultural  implements  of  every 
kind  for  cultivating  and  harvesting 
crops  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  that 


great  advances  have  been  made  in 
seed  breeding  and  selection,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  our  corn  and 
wheat  crops,  taken  together,  aver- 
age less  per  acre  than  they  did 
forty  years  ago.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  on  account  of  increased  acre- 
age our  wheat  crop  has  grown 
from  five  hundred  million  to  seven 
hundred  million  bushels,  and  our 
corn  crop  from  two  and  a  quarter 
to  two  and  three-quarter  billion 
bushels,  but  population  has  so  out- 
grown production,  and  the  home 
demand  for  bread  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  our  exports  of  wheat  have 
fallen  from  thirty-six  to  seventeen 
per  cent  of  our  total  crop.  The 
exports  of  corn  in  the  same  time 
have  decreased  from  nine  to  three 
per  cent  of  our  total  crop. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  we 
must  radically  change  our  meth- 
ods or  be  forced  to  buy  grain  to 
feed  our  own  people  within  the 
next  twenty  and  possiblv  within 
the  next  ten  years.  The  pertinent 
question  is,  "Who  will  have  it  for 
sale?"  The  open  ranges  are  largely 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  may  be- 
come necessary  for  at  least  a  part 
of  the  population  to  eat  less  meat, 
as  we  can  not  afford  to  feed  grain 
to  cattle  at  the  prices  it  must  pres- 
ently demand,  for  breadstuff's  have 
advanced  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  tenden- 
cy must  continue  upward  at  a 
steadily  advancing  ratio. 

Let  the  bankers,  the  business 
men,  the  railroad  men,  the  lawyers, 
the  doctors,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
people  who  tell  us  that  they  are 
not  farmers,  ask  themselves  seri- 
ously what  all  of  their  great  be- 
longings and  all  of  their  mighty 
attainments  will  amount  to  when 
the  land  will  no  longer  profitably 
respond  to  the  hopeful  touch  of 
the  husbandman. 

It  is  possible  that  an  immediate 
and  an  active  campaign  of  edu- 
cation may  so  imp-ove  the  methods 
of  cultivating  the  soil  as  to  mate- 
rially   change  results 

When  the  farmer  increases  his 
net  income  without  impairing  his 
capital,  he  creates  new  wealth, 
swells  bank  deposits,  puts  more; 
money  into  circulation  and  in- 
creases the  demand  for  everything 
that  is  for  sale.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  everybody  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  a  merchant,  and  that 
every  man  and  every  business  is 
dependent  upon  and  is  interested 
in  the  success  of  every  other  man 
and  every  other  business.  No  mat- 
ter who  or  what  you  are,  you  can 
not  alter  this  elementary  fact.  The 
newsboy  with  his  papers,  the  man 
with  the  spade  or  pick,  who  has 
a  day's  labor  for  sale,  the  lawyer 
with  his  brief,  the  tradesman  with 
his  wares,  the  newspaper  with  its 
space,  the  owner  of  a  $20  lot  or 
a  million-dollar  building — all  are 
not  only  interested  in,  but  depend- 
ent upon  the  products  of  the  soil. 
No  other  one  occupation  or  busi- 
ness is  so  valuable  to  every  other 
avocation  as  is  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful farming,  for  it  means  bet- 
ter business  and  more  money  for 
you  this  year,  and  for  all  the  years 
that  are  to  come. 


Benicia-Hancock  Traction 
Engine  Disc  Plow 


EIGHT  DISC  SIZE 
Number  and  slsr.es  of  Discs  may  be  Increased   or   Diminished   as  Desired. 

This  plow  will  take  either  24,  26  or  28-inch  discs.  The  24- 
inch  and  26-inch  discs  may  be  used  on  the  same  hangers  and 
holders  while  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  the  disc  hangers  and 
holders  to  equip  with  28-inch  discs.  No  other  plow  on  the  mar- 
ket has  this  qualification. 

Plows  hitched  in  gangs  are  entirely  steady  and  true  to  the  fur- 
row, with  no  trouble  of  operation.  Exceptionally  short  turns  are 
accomplished  without  difficulty — either  with  the  single  plow,  or 
hitched  in  gangs.    Right  and  left  turns  quickly  and  easily  made. 

Depth  and  width  of  cut  are  easily  accomplished  by  simple  ad- 
justment. The  correct  angle  of  the  patented  Hancock  discs,  in 
connection  with  the  entire  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  plow, 
insures  lighter  draft  and  far  more  satisfactory  work  than  any 
other  disc  plow.    This  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  Adjustable  Draft  is  an  improvement  highly  appreciated 
by  all.  Tested  strength  and  efficiency  in  every  respect.  May  be 
adjusted  either  to  the  right  or  left,  permitting  the  tractor  to  run 
entirely  on  the  firm  or  unplowed  ground.  Careful  attention  given 
to  this  detail  of  hitching  to  the  engine  will  prove  of  great  value 
and  satisfaction  to  the  user. 

The  Adjustable  Furrow  Wheel  Gauge  is  simple,  strong  and 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Especially  adapted  to  Orchard  Engine  Plowing.  Send  for 
Circular  "E-P." 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


BENICIA 


CALIFORNIA 


Pheasant 


The  mark  of  "The  Candy  of  Character" 
The  remarkable  quality  of  {ftlj?  (gnlortt  Pbrasant  (Eattutri? 
arises  from  no  manufacturing  secrets.  The  highest  grade  of 
materials,  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed  in  determining  the 
lines  to  manufacture,  alone  make  these  candies  as  welcome  as  a 
true  blue  friend. 

NO  CRAFT— ONLY  CHARACTER 
As  an  introduction,  we  will  send  a  regular  ten-cent  package  of 
our  celebrated  Scotch  Toffee,  if  you  will  mail  this  ad.  accompa- 
nied by  five  cents  and  your  name  and  address. 
32-36  GEARY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Spray  Against  Codling  Moth 

We  are  headquarters  for  high-grade  Arsenate  of  Lead,  guaranteed 
not  to  injure  foliage,  also  Sulphur  for  vineyards  and  insecticides  of  all 
kinds.    Send  us  your  list  of  requirements 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 


257  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fertilizers  and  Subsoiling 


Cunningham's  Pulverizer 

is  the  best  land  roller  made.  No    implement    for  mashing 
clods  accomplishes  the  desired  results  as  this  does. 

It  is  also  the  best  roller  to  use  in  fields  of  young  grain. 


L.  CUNNINGHAM 


Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


KROGH  S 

New 
Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  Improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Co. 

149  Beale  St.  San  Francisco 


Fat  Stock  Show 


The  fat  stock  show  which  was 
held  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
North  Portland,  March  18-20,  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  stock  breeders  in  the  North- 
western states. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  evidence  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  can  produce,  feed 
and  fit  as  good  animals  as  can  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  sale 
of  purebred  Shorthorns  and  Du- 
roc-Jersey  hogs  which  put  new 
blood  into  so  many  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  is  an  evi- 


dence that  cattle  and  swine  breed- 
ing are  coming  back  as  important 
parts  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  country.  At  the  sale 
held  at  the  show  in  March,  1911, 
38  animals  sold  at  an  average  of 
$207.00  a  head;  at  this  show  46 
animals  sold  at  an  average  of 
$288.17  a  head. 

The  sale  was  made  up  of  16 
senior  yearling  bulls,  18  junior 
yearling  bulls  and  1  aged  bull;  5 
heifer  calves;  7  senior  yearling 
calves  and  9  aged  cows.  There 
was  an  active  bidding  demand  for 
at  least  100  more  Shorthorns. 

There  was  a  temporary  feeling 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 
are  ordinarily  added  to  the 
soil  in  a  very  fine  and  readily  sol- 
uble condition,  and  are  usually  in- 
corporated with  the  first  few  inch- 
es of  soil  at  or  just  before  the  time 
of  seeding.  This  keeps  them  from 
being  carried  further  into  the  soil 
mass  through  cultivation.  During 
heavy  rains  when  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  surface  run-off 
of  the  excess  of  water,  large  parts 
of  the  fertilizers  thus  added  are  at 
once  brought  into  solution  and  lost 
by  being  carried  away  by  the  sur- 
face drainage.  The  fertilizing  ele- 
ments can,  however,  be  carried 
into  the  deeper  soils  by  transfu- 
sion through  the  soil  moisture  or 
they  can  be  carried  down  with 
percolating  water,  provided  the 
subsoil  has  been  made  sufficiently 
porous  to  permit  of  such  percola- 
tion. Where  soils  are  at  all  packed 
both  of  these  processes  are  mate- 
rially hindered,  but  can  be  relieved 
by  a  thorough  breaking  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth.  Except  in  very  rare 
instances  these  troubles  occur  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  plow 
and  the  use  of  dynamite  becomes 
necessary. 

This  movement  <>f  readily  avail- 
able fertilizers  will  result  in  an 
enormous  decrease  in  the  loss  of 
fertilizers  by  drainage  and  also  in 
inducing  a  deeper  development  of 
roots,  in  search  of  food,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  already  so 
thoroughly    understood    by  those 


now  interested  in  promotion  of 
deep  subsoiling. 

The  use  of  a  large  amount  of  fer- 
tilizers is  largely  handicapped  by 
even  a  short  season  of  drought. 
During  the  spring  when  the  soils 
contain  large  amounts  of  moisture, 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizers 
result  at  once  in  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  of  very  succulent  vegeta- 
tion. A  plant  thus  developed  is 
poorly  able  to  combat  dry  soil 
conditions. 

Deep  subsoiling  brought  in  con- 
nection with  such  heavy  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers  naturally  brings 
about  a  much  better  soil  moisture 
condition.  This,  of  course,  per- 
mits of  the  very  vigorous  and  rap- 
id growth  during  the  spring.  It 
also  safeguards  the  plants  against 
the  dry  summer  by  affording  the 
additional  reservoir  for  water. 

For  the  proper  development  of 
a  plant  certain  foods  and  condi- 
tions are  necessary.  If  one  of  the 
foods  is  lacking  or  deficient  in 
amount,  the  growth  of  the  plant 
will  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  this  food  available,  and  will 
not  be  influenced  beyond  this  ex- 
tent by  excesses  of  the  other  foods 
present.  Water  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  essential  foods,  so  when  ad- 
ditional foods  are  added  in  the 
form  of  chemical  fertilizers  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  furnish  the 
plant  with  an  increased  supply  of 
water  in  order  that  no  check  is 
placed  on  the  growth  of  the  plants. 


among  some  of  the  exhibitors  that 
the  colleges  should  not  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  show  ring.  When 
it  was  explained,  however,  that  a 
closed  competition  meant  an  in- 
ferior standard  and  meant  shutting 
out  the  best  in  order  that  the  me- 
diocre might  win,  there  were  no 
further  complaints.  The  Students' 
Tudging  contest  took  the  lead  in 
the  educational  features  of  the 
show,  but  by  and  large,  the  les- 
sons taught  are  of  more  signifi- 
cance and  important  than  can  be 
estimated. 

The  alfalfa  fed  and  grain  fin- 
ished hogs  were  a  revelation  and 
showed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  country  can  compete 
with  any  part  of  the  United  States 
in  swine  production.  It  also  gave 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
is  in  sight  when  an  end  will  be  put 
to  the  ruinous  policy  of  sending 
so  much  money  out  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  country  for  live  hogs  and 
packing  house  products. 


Pacific  Dairy  Show 

Plans  are  being  made  and  an 
organization  has  been  effected  for 
holding  a  Pacific  International 
Dairy  Show  at  Portland  in  Novem- 
ber. The  exact  date  has  not  yet 
been  set.  The  president  of  the  or- 
ganization that  has  the  arrange- 
ments in  hand  is  J.  W.  Clise,  of 
Seatttle.  O.  M.  Plummer,  of  North 
Portland,  is  secretary  and  D.  O. 
Lively,  of  North  Portland,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager. 
With  these  gentlemen  on  various 
committees  are:  W.  M.  Ladd,  Port- 
land; D.  R.  Hubbard,  Boise,  Idaho; 


.1.  W.  McAllister,  Chino,  Cal.;  L.  R. 
McGee,  North  Portland,  Ore.;  J. 
L.  Smith,  Spokane,  Wash.;  F.  J. 
Bishop,  Duncans,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
Ayrshires;  E.  B.  Marks,  North  Yak- 
ima, Wash.,  Holsteins;  Harry  West, 
Scappoose,  Ore.,  Jersey;  Ed.  L. 
Thompson,  Portland,  Ore.,  Guern- 
sey; J.  D.  Farrell,  Portland;  C.  R. 
Gray,  Portland;  D.  S.  Troy,  Chim- 
acum,  Wash.;  A.  O.  Smoot,  Provo, 
Utah;  Dr.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Anacon- 
da, Mont.;  Louis  Timm,  Dixon, 
Cal.;  Dr.  Lerov  Anderson,  Davis, 
Cal.;  John  T.  Caine  III,  Logan, 
Utah;  A.  B.  Nystrom,  Bullman, 
Wash.;  Gordon  H.  True,  Reno, 
Nev.;  F.  L.  Kent,  Corvallis,  Ore.; 
E.  V.  Ellington,  Moscow,  Idaho; 
Henry  Rive,  Victoria,  B.  C;  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Wash.;  G. 
Gow,  New  York;  C.  W.  Winslow, 
Brandon,  Vt.;  Wm.  H.  Caldwell,  Pe- 
terboro,  N.  H. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  show  to  stimulate 
the  dairy  industry  in  its  various 
branches  and  to  promote  greater 
interest  in  the  breeding  of  dairy 
types  of  animals. 


Maintaining  its  previous  position 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion refused  to  sanction  an  in- 
creased lemon  rate  from  Califor- 
nia to  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana, 
and  other  western  states,  and  or- 
dered that  the  rate  of  $1  per  hun- 
dred weight  hereafter  be  main- 
tained. 


The  small  farm  that  produces  up 
to  the  limit  is  more  profitable  than 
the  large  farm  which  yields  only 
half  a  crop. 
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Apple  Thinning 


By  L.  D.  Batchelor,  Horticulturist 
for  Utah  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 


NEXT  TO  GOOD  CULTIVATION, 
nothing  contributes  more  to 
bring  out  the  excellent  qualities 
of  fruit  and  to  give  it  size  and  a 
handsome  appearance  than  thin- 
ning the  young  fruit  on  the  tree. 
The  farmer  who  takes  care  not  to 
have  more  than  four  stalks  of  corn 
in  a  hill,  and  who  would  consider 
it  folly  to  have  twenty,  will  at  the 
same  time  allow  his  apple  trees 
to  be  broken  down  with  a  mass  of 
small  fruit.  The  gardener  who 
would  allow  twenty  melon  plants 
in  a  hill  would  be  considered  an 
ignoramus  by  his  neighbor,  who 
at  the  same  time  expects  his  apple 
trees  to  mature  fruit  as  close  to- 
gether as  they  can  possibly  hang 
on    the  tree. 

The  thinning  of  fruit  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  that  which 
remains  is  a  practice  which  is  uni- 
formly advised  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  and  experiment-* 
ers,  but  only  occasionally  followed 
by  the  average  orchardist.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  throughout  all  the  apple  sec- 
tions of  this  country  that  no  work 
in  connection  with  fruit  growing 
pays  better  than  this  thinning.  An 
objection  often  raised  is  that  thin- 
ning is  expensive  and  laborious 
and  to  be  sure  this  is  true;  but 
may  not  that  be  said  about  any- 
thing worth  while  in  fruit  grow- 
ing or  in  any  walk  of  life?  If  the 
operation  pays,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged in  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ing for  profit,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  performing  it.  The  fruit 
must  be  picked  sooner  or  later  and 
it  really  costs  very  little  to  pick 
some  of  it  at  thinning  time  and 
thus  materially  improve  the  rest 
than  to  leave  it  all  for  one  picking. 
In  fact,  much  fruit  which  is  not 
worth  picking  in  the  fall  might 
have  been  eminently  worth  the  la- 
bor if  the  trees  had  been  thinned 
in  early  summer.  The  reduction 
in  cost  of  sorting  and  handling 
small  fruit  will  pay  for  the  labor 
of  thinning. 

In  the  production  of  fancy 
boxed  apples,  the  necessity  of 
thinning  has  become  more  appar- 
ent as  competition  has  become 
keener.  The  practicability  of  thin- 
ning peaches  and  pears  is  no  long- 
er doubted,  but  the  majority  of 
growers  have  not  realized  the  value 
of  taking  up  systematic  work  in 
the  thinning  of  apples.  But  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
fruit-grower  will  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  it  no  longer  pays  to 
grow  ordinary  fruit.  There  are 
but  few  localities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  medium  to  good 
apples  cannot  be  raised.  There- 
fore, your  ordinary  fruit,  or,  the 
choice  grade,  must  compete  with 
a  home  grown  product  wherever  it 
is  shipped.  On  the  other  hand,  lo- 
calities in  which  strictly  fancy  ap- 
ples can  be  raised  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Of  course  there  is  no  one  factor 
which  can  be  held  responsible  for 
poor  fruit,  or  given  the  credit  for 
a  high  class  product.    Thus,  the 


proper  thinning  of  apples  cannot 
give  any  marked  result  if  the  orch- 
ard is  not  properly  pruned,  irri- 
gated, cultivated,  sprayed,  and 
fruit  well  packed  and  marketed. 
Thinning  is,  however,  one  of  the 
important  links  in  the  chain. 
To  a  certain  extent,  pruning  is  a 
method  of  thinniug,  but  it  will  not 
take  the  place  of  hand  thinning 
entirely. 

The  production  of  a  fancier 
grade  of  fruit  is  not  the  only  ben- 
efit derived  from  thinning;  it  en- 
courages more  regular  bearing  by 
never  allowing  the  tree  to  become 
overloaded;  it  lessens  the  loss 
from  the  breaking  of  limbs,  does 
away  with  props,  and  gives  the 
grower  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
insect-infested  fruit,  thus  materi- 
ally checking  the  spread  of  insects 
early  in  the  season. 

Fixed  rules  to  be  followed  in 
thinning  are  almost  impossible  to 
give.  Much  depends  on  the  gen- 
eral thrift  of  the  tree  and  as  in 
pruning,  the  grower  must  learn 
much  by  experience.  All  varieties 
cannot  be  handled  the  same,  nor 
the  same  variety  under  different 
conditions,  or  during  different  sea- 
sons. A  plan  some  growers  follow 
is  to  thin  so  as  to  leave  a  certain 
number  of  boxes  of  fruit  per  tree. 
Thus,  if  a  ten-year-old  tree  should 
produce  about  eight  boxes  of  first- 
class  fruit,  ranging  from  2  1-2  to  3 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  a  simple 
problem  to  actually  thin  a  model 
tree  to  a  definite  number  of  ap- 
ples. With  one  tree  thus  thinned 
where  the  apples  are  actually 
counted,  to  be  used  as  a  model, 
you  will  be  able  to  thin  the  other 
trees  of  the  same  age  with  surpris- 
ing accuracy  to  the  same  number 
of  boxes.  Other  growers  have 
learned  by  experience  the  mini- 
mum distance  certain  varieties  of 
apples  should  hang  from  each 
other  on  the  tree  for  best  results. 

In  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tions at  the  Utah  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  three  varieties 
were  used,  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan, 
and  Winesap.  The  trees  are  eight 
years  old,  and  are  well  cared  for 
along  the  lines  of  cultivation, 
spraying,  etc.  All  three  varieties 
were  thinned  to  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  4  inches  and  in  case  the 
fruit  spurs  are  closer  than  4  inches, 
all  the  fruit  was  removed  from  one 
of  them.  The  thinning  was  done 
immediately  after  the  June  drop 
when  the  apples  were  a  little  larger 
than  a  ripe  olive.  If  this  thinning 
is  left  till  a  later  date,  it  means  so 
much  more  of  the  tree's  vitality 
thrown  away,  and  not  as  much 
beneficial  effect  is  realized  on  the 
remaining  fruit.  In  all  cases,  care 
should  be  used  not  to  injure  or 
break  any  of  the  fruit  spurs.  Some 
workers  prefer  to  use  small  hand 
pruning  shears,  or  orange  picking 
shears,  while  other  workers  can 
perform  the  task  very  rapidly  by 
hand. 

The  methods  noted  above  should 
not  be  followed  as  directions,  but 
are  offered  merely  as  suggestive. 
The  following  results  were  ob- 
tained in  thinning  eight-year-old 
Ben  Davis  trees.  To  be  sure,  these 
figures  show  the  results  of  but  one 


Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than  ^ 
the  common  variety  because  of  its  very  small  stalk  and  astonishingly  thick 
foliage.    It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for 
ordinary  Lucerne.    Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation,  government  inspected, 
and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every 
grower  who  can  secure  it.  The  supply  is  limited.  Ask  for  prices.  Have 
you  seen  our  1912  Catalogue?    It's  Free. 

Double  Your  CrOP        tne  hind's  best  yield,  inoculation  of  the  seed 
*^  with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  as  important 
as  good  seed.    FARMOGERM  is  a  practical  culture  of  the  bacteria.  Ask 
for  booklet. 

PLEASE  MARK  LETTER  DEPT.  L 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EsTa2>IishedJ87/. 
326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Stops  First  Year  Losses. 
Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.  Planted;* 

Improves  Quantity,        Spade-dug  hole 

Color  and  Quality  ol  Fruit.  5,h°,°9'«P"«'» 

The  illustrations  herewith 
are  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bins 
Cherry   trees    planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.    The  root  dia- 
grams show  the  reason.   You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  H-»ining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Tree 
Planting  Booklet,  No  183  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  ol  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed 
by  leading  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.   Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  W1NDELGR 
144-154   Berry   St.,   San  Francisco 


ir\ip  a  The  largest  collection  on  the  Coast.  Now  is  the  time 
1  MV^li^  *    to  Plant.    Special  price  list  just  issued. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Please  atate  where  yon  lin  "ad."  MONETA.  CAUFOKNIA 


When  answering  adrertUementi  pic  use  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Manu- 
factured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 
simple  and  Fool-Proof 
Kach  Kngine  Guaranteed 
Send     for     Special     Catalog  and 
Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 

prop  hocse 

33-4rFremont  St.  Sao  Francisco 
Pumps 

Irrigating.  Steam. 
Hand.  Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 
Windmills  and  Taqks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Gaald's  Catalogue    of  useful 

Gould's  «  t-ntrtfagal  Pomp        Pyramid  Pass*        Information  Mailed  FREE 


Freeport  Ga»ollae  Ensile 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  intelligent  application  of  fertilizers  is  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Farmer  and  Orchardist 

Science  informs  us  the  most  reliable  way  to  supply  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  is  by  the  use  of  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

Quick  in  Action — Amazing  in  Results 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


H4-H.  P.  "Chore  Boy"'  f  4SJ*       4-H.  P.  Farm  Hand  12LSO 

*'..-H.  P.  Hired  Man   CUM       C-H.  P.  «  Mule  Team   18 

2V-H.  P.  Hired  Hand   OjN       »-H.  P.  The  Foreman  

IJ  H.  P.  12  Male  Team  237 J— 

Thirty  days  trial.    If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.     Write  us  for 

printed  matter. 

MARK-LALLY  CO. 

PIPE  AND  FITTINGS,  BRASS  AND  IRO\  VALVES 
WATERWORKS  AND  WELL  SUPPLIES 


FIRST  AND  FOLSOM  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEND   10  me  tor  my  free  catalogue  of 
price    saver    lines  Including 
plow*,  harrows,  mowers,  etc;  gas  en- 
gines, pumps,  furniture,  carpets,  wire 
fence,  separators,  automobiles,  bugcrles. 
wagons,  harness,  saddles,  etc,  etc 
JAMES  A.  BROWS.  Mfr. 
OLD  HICKORY  SUPPLY  CO_  ltd  MlMtoa  St,  Saa  Fraartae*. 


Town 


year's  work,  and  on  but  one  vari- 
ety. However,  if  it  pays  to  thin 
an  eight-year-old  Ben  Davis,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will 
pay  to  thin  older  trees  of  this 
variety,  and  to  be  expected  that 
subsequent  thinning  will  pay  as 
well  or  better  than  the  first  year. 
By  annually  allowing  the  trees  to 
produce  only  a  medium  crop, 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  in- 
ducing the  tree  to  produce  this, 
medium  crop  year  in  and  year 
out,  thus  doing  away  with  the  ten- 
dency to  overbear  one  year  and 
produce  little  or  nothing  the  fol- 
lowing \  ear. 
Results: 

Bea  DstU  (t-rev-old  tree*)  four  trees  far  part 
Call*  (Ma  Fury  Total 
belfl»2*  2K-2H  2 

Bases  bases  best*  boor* 

ratbiaW    IS       It        5  SZ 

Tbiaacd  to  a  misiarasi 

distaste  of  4   lacbe*     2       IS       IS  XI 

a*eras*  price  choice   f  0.95 

Arena*  price  fancy   79 

TaJased  fralt  grot*   It  75 

Gross  lacreue  <4  tree*.    «  10 

Xet  lacreue  (4  trees)    3  94 

Set  lacreue  per  tree    1.3S 

Iacreaat  per  sen.  119  trees  (M  lts24i 
HO  W  set  profit. 

As  seen  from  the  above  table,  this 
operation  paid  a  handsome  profit 
for  time  and  money  invested.  The 
cost  amounted  to  approximately 
two  cents  per  box  for  thinning 
the  total  production.  If  growers 
will  thin  three  or  four  trees  in 
their  orchard  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment, I  believe  they  will  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  thin- 
ning is  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  high  class  apples. 
Not  only  that,  they  will  see  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  operation  pays 
as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
operation  in  apple  growing. 

Why  Rotate? 

Crop  rotation  is  crop  co-opera- 
tion. Rotation  includes  crops  that 
prepare  the  land  for  the  next  crop. 
In  continuous  grain-growing  weeds, 
insects  and  plant  diseases  are  en- 
couraged. Wheat,  not  being  a  fight- 
er like  these,  gets  the  worst  of  the 
battle.  "Letting  weeds  grow  in 
grain  is  like  feeding  a  bog  and  a 
lamb  in  the  same  trough." 

Crop  rotation  keeps  up  fertility. 
Alfalfa  and  clover  enrich  the  soil 
in  nitrogen  and  humus.  Grasses 
add  humus.  Corn  makes  plant  food 
available.  Manure  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer. 

Crop  rotation  eradicates  weeds. 
The  cultivation  given  corn  and  po- 
tatoes kill  weeds.  Alfalfa,  grasses 
and  clover  crowd  out  weeds  and 
prevent  their  seeding. 

Crop  rotation  eliminates  plant 
diseases  and  insects.  Each  plant 
disease  lives  on  a  certain  crop.  Ro- 
tation removes  that  crop  for  a  few 
years,  so  the  plant  disease  starves 
out.  Insects  likewise  prefer  cer- 
tain crops. 

Crop  rotation  saves  moisture.  The 
cultivation  given  corn  and  potatoes 
saves  moisture.  The  humus  added 
by  alfalfa,  grasses,  clover  and  ma- 
nure increases  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soiL  The  enriched 
soil  has  a  more  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  plant  food,  consequently 
the  plants  need  less  water  to  make 
a  given  growth. 

Crop  rotation  decreases  the  drift- 
ing of  the  soil.  The  humus  added 
by  the  alfalfa,  grasses,  clover  and 
manure  holds  the  soil-grains  togeth- 


er. This  prevents  drifting,  just  as 
the  bunch  of  shingles  will  not  blow, 
but  when  the  band  is  cut  the  wind 
carries  the  shingles  away  one  by 
one. 

Crop  rotation  with  live  stock  the 
most  profitable.  In  feeding  crops  to 
stock  the  product  secured  is  worth 
from  twice  to  several  times  as  much 
as  the  crop.  The  capital,  work  and 
expense  needed  in  feeding  the  crop 
is  not  as  great  as  that  required  in 
producing  it.  From  this  it  is  plain 
that  the  most  profitable  part  of 
farming  is  stock  raising. 

Crop  rotation  distributes  work. 
In  grain  growing  the  work  bunch- 
es. This  makes  the  labor  expensive, 
inefficient  and  hard  to  secure. 
W  hen  crops  are  rotated  the  work  is 
spread  over  a  longer  season.  Com- 
petent help  is  then  more  easily  se- 
cured at  reasonable  prices. 

Crop  rotation  is  crop  insurance 
Rotation  of  crops  brings  increased 
returns  and  returns  every  year,  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable,  and  con* 
tinuously  through  the  year.  In 
grain  growing  the  returns  grow  less 
and  come  only  at  threshing  time- 
Some  years  threshing  time  never 
comes. 

Crop  rotation's  better  returns  ne- 
cessitate more  manufacturing,  more 
transportation,  more  banking,  more 
merchandising,  more  professional 
work;  keeps  more  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm,  and  brings  better 
farming,  better  roads,  better  homes, 
better  living. 


Drainage  Congress 


The  National  Drainage  Congress, 
which  assembles  in  New  Orleans 
April  10-13,  is  expected  to  bring 
tbe  day  of  the  10-acre  intensively 
cultivated  farm  near  at  nan 
throughout  the  wet  land  areas 
the  United  States.  The  small  in- 
tensively cultivated  farm  in  tbe 
now  irrigated  hinds  of  the  once 
arid  West  has  proved  successful  in 
every  way.  In  Holland,  Belgium, 
France  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries, where  constant  and  expensive 
fertilization  is  necessary,  all  the 
food  crops  are  produced  on  very 
small  farms. 

In  the  wet  land  states  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  drainage  will  open  up 
some  75,000,000  acres  of  highly  pre 
ductive  land  to  purchase  by  thrifty 
farmer  families,  and  this  develop- 
ment is  expected  to  result  in  a  back- 
to-the-farm  movement  on  a  large 
scale.  The  independent  land  own- 
ing fanner  is  the  backbone  of  the 
nation's  prosperity. 


The  fifth  national  corn  exposi- 
tion will  be  held  in  Columbia,  S.  C 
January  27  to  February  8,  1913- 
The  four  previous  expositions  were 
held  in  the  northern  states  and  the 
selection  of  a  southern  state  for  the 
next  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  the  South  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  purely  a  cotton- 
producing  section. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  historv 
of  the  country,  all  sections — East. 
North  and  West— will  have  an  op- 
oortunitv  to  meet  in  the  South  for 
the  holding  of  a  great  national  agri- 
cultural exposition. 


The  trouble  with  the  farmer  is 
that  he  has  learned  so  much  that 

isn't  so. 
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Spraying  Hints  for  Beginners 


KNOW  WHAT  you  must  spray 
for,  then  do  the  work  right. 
Don't  expect  any  one  spray  mate- 
rial to  be  a  universal  remedy. 

A  fungous  disease  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  an  insect- 
cide. 

Spray,  don't  squirt.  A  tree  that 
is  well  sprayed  is  worth  a  dozen 
that  are  sprinkled.  Remember 
that  much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
spraying  is  lost  through  improper 
application. 

When  making  the  first  applica- 
tion of  poison  for  the  codling 
moth  use  a  coarse  nozzle,  high 
pressure  and  fill  every  calyx. 

Get  after  San  Jose  or  other  orch- 
ard scales  with  lime-sulphur  or 
soluble  oil  before  the  buds  begin 
to  swell. 

The  time  to  make  the  second 
application  for  the  codling  moth 
is  when  the  eggs  can  be  found  on 
the  foliage  and  young  fruit. 

Get  your  spraying  equipment  in 
good  order  several  days  before  you 
must  begin  spraying. 

Be  sure  that  the  engine  and 
pump  are  working  perfectly. 
Valves  may  need  repacking  and 
this  takes  time,  hence  the  import- 
ance of  giving  the  machine  a  thor- 
ough trial  before  time  to  spray. 

Adopt  a  certain  kind  of  nozzle 


•^SPRAYERS 


^on  FREE  TRIAL 

No  money  in  advance— no  bank  deposit. 
Horse  and  Man  Power  Sprayers  for  field  and 
orchard,  Barrel  and  Power  Sprayers.    All  have 
high  pressure,  thorough  agitation  and  are  built  to 
last.   Guaranteed  for  5  years.    We  pay  freight. 
Extra  profit  pays  for  the  machine.    Write  to-day  for 
our  bis  free  catalog,  spraying  guide  and  special  free 
offer  to  first  in  each  locality. 
JHE  H.  L.  HURST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
81 1  North  Stroot,  Canton,  Ohio 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOK  ON 

RHUBARB  CULTURE 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant 
now.  Berry  plants  of  all 
sorts.  Cut  this  adv.  out  and 
mall  today. 

J.  B.  WAGNER, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specially  S.O.F. 


E  NO 


FOR 

THRIPS 

APHIS 

SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the 
best  insect  destroyer  ever 
offered.  Successfully  used  for 
years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of 
water  and  go  to  work.  Also  used 
for  lice  on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 
231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


for  each  application,  and  then 
stick  to  that  one  kind. 

If  several  spraying  machines  are 
to  be  used,  it  is  a  great  conven- 
ience in  making  repairs  to  have  all 
of  the  machines  of  the  same  make. 
Broken  parts  are  then  interchange- 
able. 

Test  the  spray  hose  several  days 
before  needed  for  spraying.  Try 
it  with  the  highest  pressure  you 
will  use.  If  it  bursts  easily  or 
leaks  make  the  needed  repairs  in 
it,  or  get  a  new  hose.  It  will  save 
delays  at  a  critical  time. 

When  spraying,  if  showers  come 
and  wash  off  the  poison,  spray 
those  trees  a  second  time. 

Spray  your  trees  whether  they 
have  a  crop  or  not.  Spraying  in 
off  years  is  just  as  important  as  in 
years  of  heavy  crops. 

Healthy  foliage  held  late  in  the 
season  enables  the  trees  to  build 
stronger  buds  for  the  next  crop. 

The  fungicidal  value  of  lime- 
sulphur  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  arsenate  of  lead. 

If  a  cold  wet  spell  comes  when 
apples  are  in  bloom  spray  with 
bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  scab. 
This  fungus  is  always  most  de- 
structive in  a  cool,  wet  spring. 

Arsenate  of  lead  which  is  held 
over  from  the  year  before  will  be 
good  if  it  has  not  dried  out  and 
become  a  hard  lump. 

A  good  agitator  on  the  spray 
pump  is  as  important  as  a  good 
pump.  It  prevents  settling  of  the 
poison  and  insures  the  first  of  the 
spraying  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
last. 

Strain  all  spray  materials 
through  a  good,  fine  strainer.  It 
avoids  clogged  nozzles  and  wasted 
time. 

If  you  don't  know  what  you  must 
spray  for  or  what  material  to  use, 
write  to  your  state  experiment  sta- 
tion. 

Be  sure  that  all  of  your  hose 
couplings  are  of  the  same  size  so 
lhat  any  two  lengths  may  be  coup- 
led together. 

For  orchard  spraying  a  three- 
eigbths  or  half-inch  hose  is  best, 
and  in  lengths  of  fifty  feet. 

Do  not  expect  satisfaction  from 
bordeaux  mixture  that  has  stood 
for  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours. 
It  deteriorates  quickly. 

When  done  spraying  each  day, 
run  some  clean  water  through  the 
pump,  to  wash  out  the  spray  mix- 
ture and  avoid  corrosion  of  the 
working  parts. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  you  can- 
not obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  spraying  just  because  your 
neighbor  failed. 


A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Wood- 
land recently  added  85  head  of 
fancy  Holsteins  to  their  registered 
herd.  This  is  probably  the  best 
and  largest  herd  of  this  breed  of 
cattle  in  the  west  and  it  ranks  with 
any  in  the  United  States. 


W.  Fisk,  a  progressive  dairyman 
near  Davis,  has  added  31  fine  Jer- 
seys to  Ms  herd.  Twelve  of  them 
are  registered  and  the  rest  of  high 
grade.  They  are  of  the  St.  Lam- 
bert strain. 


Fuller's  Carbolic  Tree  Spray 

Ppo*i^fprpH  iindpr  Palif nrtnsi  Iti- 

lyc^iolvi  vU    UUUvi    Vj£* 1 1 1  \J  1  11  let  111* 

secticide  Laws. 

No  boiling  required.  Mixes  in- 
stantly with  cold  water. 

FiilW*  Harrl  WhaU*  Oil 

1  UllCI  5   1  lal  U     TV  HcllC  V_/ll 

PURE  RAW  FISH  OIL 

Sna  t\ 

Send  to  our  nearest  store  for 
prices  and  descriptive  circulars. 

W.  P.  FULLER  & 

CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

OAKLAND                                   LOS  ANGELES 

PORTLAND 

SEATTLE 

TACOMA 

SACRAMENTO                            SAN  DIEGO 
STOCKTON  PASADENA 

SPOKANE 

Our  line  of  Melon  Seeds  never  con- 
ions  tained  a  more  satisfactory  lot  of 
dependable  varieties  than  this  year. 


See  pages  25,  26  and  29  of  our  1912  Guide. 

Squash 


Pl     In  all  Standard  Summer  anc" 
UHSll  Winter  varieties.    If  our  catalogue 
does  not  tell  you  all  you  want  to 


know  write  us. 


P 


ump 


tm  Our  stock  is  this  year  as  com- 
ins  plete  as  ever  with  anything 


wanted  in  pumpkins. 


C.  C.  MORSE  8  CO. 


108  MARKET  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dry=Farming  Congress 


The  interest  in  the  seventh  in- 
ternational Dry  -Farming  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  October  21-2C,  grows 
apace  and  it  promises  to  be  the 
largest  attended  and  most  interest- 
ing educationally  of  the  agricul- 
tural conventions  of  the  year.  The 
invitations  to  distinguished  men  in 
agricultural  development  and  pro- 
gress, railroad  magnates  who  are 
laboring  for  the  betterment  of 
farming  and  agronomists  of  several 


nations  have  been  numerously  ac- 
cepted, and  the  attendance  is  like- 
ly to  be  the  most  representative  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  gathered 
together  in  a  convention  on  the 
American  continent. 


The  importance  of  the  poultry 
industry  of  California  is  shown  by 
figures  just  issued  showing  the 
quantity  of  eggs  that  goes  into  con- 
sumption in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket. In  1900  San  Francisco  received 
183,563  cases  of  eggs  in  its  mar- 
ket. In  1911  there  were  received 
590,000  cases. 
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Pollenation  in  Fruit  Production 


FindOut  About  tfcForkner} 

IiartteflBmaw! 


D  T 


Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 


Free  Book 

Li^ht  Draft  Han 

M  E_Ne*adaSt.Mat 


AXLE 

Clean 
and 
Slippery 


GREASE 

The 
Very 
Best 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

Whittier,  Coburn  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


"Irrigation  by  Pumping" 


American  Pumps 

It  :s  of  -luiertsi  to  every  man 
contemplating  the  installation 
of  a  pumping  plant,  and  ^i:1. 
t*  sent 

FREE 

on     application  to 

California  Hydraulic  B»gi  ■«*»•■ 

img  A  Sapplr  Co. 
TO  Frrnoil  S«-.  Saa.  Fnwdm 


American  Pumping  and  Drilling  Machinery 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 
for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  todaj.  If  vonr  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAX  FRANCISCO 

rerlas  Urtrtiifim 


Giving  of  her  treasures  from  the 
dark  places,  her  bounties  from  the 
green  things  and  her  waters  from 
her  secret  filters,  earth  rewards 
man  as  he  cares  for  it,  cultivates 
it,  enriches  it-  Be  he  indolent  or 
a  sloven  he  fails  of  this  reward, 


lowers  the  tone  of  life,  reduces 
the  prices  of  all  farm  products 
and  crowds  the  cities  with  truants 
from  the  country. 


Every  boost  for  better  farming 
is  a  boost  for  better  living. 


C  RLTT  PRODUCnOX  depends 
upon  sexuality.  Sexuality  sig- 
nifies the  presence  or  male  and 
female  elements  or  the  transfer- 
ence of  pollen  to  the  pistil  of  the 
flower  is  poOenatiou.  FaOore  of 
pollenation  means  failure  in  frnt 
production.  » There  are  many 
orchards  where  failure  has  result- 
ed because  of  this  fact.  Examples 
of  soch  are:  Blocks  of  Baldwin 
and  Grening  apples:  Kieffer  and 
Bartlett  pears:  and  proms  and 
prunes.  Such  orchards  have  in 
most  instances  produced  only 
three  crops  in  twenty-five  years.) 
Now  most  flowers  of  any  variety 

Consequent!  v  too  mav  immedi- 
ately come  to  the  conclusion  that 
pollenation  must  sorely  occur  at 
all  times.  This  is  not  the  case.  Two 
varieties  based  upon  pollenation 
exist.  They  are  self  sterile  and 
self  fertile  varieties.  A  self  ster- 
ile variety  is  one  which  is  unable 
to  fertilize  its  pistil  with  its  own 
pollen,  while  a  self  fertile  variety 
is  one  which  is  able  to  perform 
this  function. 

Self  sterility  and  self  fertility 
are  not  constant  with  any  variety 
so  far  as  known  at  the  present 
time.  Conditions,  soch  as  loca- 
tion, adaptation  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  state  of  nourishment 
are  important  factors  anyone  or 
all  of  which  mav  make  a  varietv 
self  sterile.  Thus,  Bartlett  and 
Kieffer  pears  are  often  self  ster- 
ile, but  there  are  orchards  of  both 
which  are  self  fertile.  The  same 
is  true  with  man*  other  varieties 
of  fruits. 

Experiments  have  been  made 
with  pears,  plums,  apples  and 
grapes  to  determine  which  of  these 
respective  fruits  are  self  sterile. 
I  wiD  not  attempt  to  give  the  va- 
rieties of  each  bat  only  the  num- 
ber. Of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  varieties  of  grapes  at  the  Cor- 
nell Station,  eighty-six  were  found 
self  sterile,  and  fifty-nine  partly 
self  fertile.  At  the  Oregon  Station, 
of  eighty-seven  varieties  of  apples, 
fifty-nine  were  found  to  be  self- 
sterile,  fifteen  were  self  fertile, 
and  thirteen  were  classed  as  par- 
tially self  sterile.  At  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  all  classes  and 
varieties  of  native  plums  were 
found  to  be  self  sterile  with  few 
exceptions,  the  Japanese  plums 
were  often  found  self  sterile  but 
this  sterility  varied  with  the  sea- 
son, even  being  self  fertile  in  some. 
No  experiments  were  performed 
with  the  Domestic*  group,  but 
enough  reports  were  received  to 
show  that  these,  too,  are  often  self 
sterile.  All  orchards  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  mentioned  have 
bloomed  abundantly  and  yet  may 
have  failed  to  set  fruit. 

What  then  are  the  factors  which 
have  caused  non-pollenation?  They 
are  these:  First,  difference  in  time 
of  maturity  of  stamens  and  pistils: 
second  ,  disability  due  to  structural 
conditions  (that  is,  the  pollen  may 
be  imperfect  as  with  the  grapes  or 
the  pistil  may  be  malformed  as  in 
the  case  with  certain  varieties  <<'■ 
plums):  third,  absence  of  stamens. 
As  an  example  of  this,  take  the 


strawberry.   Those  who  are  famaV 
far  with  the  sti  amber  i>  wefl  know  ] 
that  pistillate  and  staminate  vari- 
eties most  be  planted  alternately 
if  a  crop  is  to  be  expected  from 

is  done  the  most  abundant  crops 
are  produced. 

There  is  still  another  factml 
which  applies  to  the  three  factors 
of  noa-poOenatioa  already  named 
and  also  applies  to  flowers  which 
are  seemingly  perfect.  It  is  ma- 
tual  affinitv  *  hitmen  the  poBea 
and  the  ptstfl. 

Lack  of  affinity  and  lack  of  sim- 
ultaneous blooming  periods  are  the 
two  most  important  causes  of  self 
sterility  or  Lack  of  fruit  produc- 
tion. There  seem  to  be  different 
degrees  of  mutual  affinity  between 
the  pollen irer  and  the  self  fertile 
varietv.  Waugh  and  Kerr  fossa! 
that  the  mutual  affinitv  between 
the  Whi  taker  pjnm  and"  the  Wild 
Goose  ptum  was  a  zero  quantity. 
Other  results  obtained  were  that 
self  sterile  varieties  demand  cross- 
polle  nation  also  because  of  lock, 
of  affinity.  Consequently  the  con- 
clusion, lack  of  affinity  demands 
cross-poUenation. 

Cross-poDenation  demands:  Sim- 
ultaneous blooming,  affinity  of  va- 
rieties, proper  conditions  at  bloom 
ing.  and  proper  means  of  trans- 
ference of  pollen.  Simultaneous 
Mmwning  is  essential  for  the  only 
way  in  which  a  pollenizer  can 
make  a  self  sterile  variety  fruit- 
ful is  by  supplying  it  with  pollen. 
If  it  is  to  supply  it  with  pollen  it 
means  that  the  pistils  of  the  am* 
sterile  variety  must  be  receptive 
when  the  «*»■■*««  of  the  pollen- 
izer are  ripe,  which  is  possible 
only  with  simultaneous  blooming. 
The  comparative  blooming  of  va- 
rieties is  more  or  less  of  a  local 
problem,  because  of  local  condi- 
tions soch  as  climate,  altitude  and 
environment  The  blooming  pe- 
riod may  not  only  be  hastened  or 
retarded  hot  the  order  in  which 
different  varieties  bloom  may  be 
disturbed.  The  proper  conditions 
at  blooming  can  be  beat  expressed 
negatively.  Long,  rainy,  cold  moist 
periods  of  three  or  four  days  are 
not  desirable.  The  transference 
of  pollen  is  a  very  important  fea- 
ture in  pollenation.  The  two  fac- 
tors which  transfer  pollen  are  the 
wind  and  insects.  Many  think 
that  the  wind  is  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two.  This  is  not  true 
as  demonstrated  at  the  Oregon  Ex- 
perimental Station.  For  example, 
only  six  pollen  grains  were  found 
at  the  end  of  24  hours  on  a  glass 
slide  one  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long  placed  twenty  feet 
from  the  trunk  of  the  blooming 
tree.  Glass  slides  placed  at  differ- 
ent distances  helped  prove  the 
above  result.  But  more  conclusive 
than  this  is  the  experiment  with 
two  apple  trees  comparing  wind 
and  insect  pollenation.  Fifteen 
hundred  blossoms  in  a  7-year-old 
tree  were  emasculated  and  only 
five  set  fruit.  During  the  time 
the  pistils  remained  receptive 
only  eight  bees  visited  the  tree. 
More  than  twice  that  number  were 
seen  on  the  tree  twenty  feet  dis- 
tant in  one-half  hour.    Is  this  not 
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evidence  enough  to  show  that  pol- 
len is  not  transmitted  through  the 
air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  insure 
cross-pollenation?  The  conclusion 
for  every  fruit  grower  should  be, 
have  an  apiary  or  let  the  neighbors 
have  one    for  his  benefit. 

I  have  mentioned  thus  far  bene- 
fits of  cross-pollenation  in  self- 
sterile  varieties.  What  are  the  ben- 
efits of  cross-pollenation  in  self 
fertile  varieties,  if  any?  The  exper- 
iments at  the  Oregon  Station  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  results.  In 
these  experiments  the  self  fertile 
varieties,  Spitzenberg  and  Newton 
were  used.  Spitzenberg  fruits  re- 
sulting from  self-pollenation  aver- 
aged only  100  grams;  these  result- 
ing from  cross-pollenation  by  New- 
town, 126  grams;  Arkansas  Black, 
128  grams;  Jonathan,  148  grams, 
and  Baldwin  157  grams.  Newtown 
fruits  resulting  from  self-pollena- 
tion, averaged  73  grams;  cross-pol- 
lenized  fruits  with  Bellflower,  104 
grams,  Spitzenberg  147  grams,  Jon- 
athan 1G2  grams  and  Grimes  Gold- 
en, 173  grams.  These  results  show 
thai  there  is  an  increase  in  size 
due  to  cross-pollenation  due  to  mu- 
tual affinity,  Grimes  Golden  being 
the  most  mutual  to  Newtown  and 
Baldwin  to  Spitzenberg;  and  that 
the  affinity  of  the  pollen  and  the 
pistil  of  the  same  variety  is  far 
less  than  between  different  varie- 
ties. Self  fertile  varieties  then  de- 
mand cross-pollenation  as  well  as 
self  sterile  varieties.  Darwin  came 
to  this  same  conclusion  in  1859 
when  he  said:  "Nature  abhors  per- 
petual self-pollenation.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  to  note  that  the  seeds 
of  the  respective  crosses  varied 
and  that  the  variation  closely  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  fruits;  that  is,  the 
largest  fruit  usually  contained  the 
largest  seeds." 

What  is  the  practical  application 
of  cross-pollenation?  Since  self 
sterile  and  self  fertile  varieties  are 
both  benefited  by  cross-pollena- 
tion, plan  several  varieties.  The 
Oregon  Station  found  for  apples 
alternate  rows  of  trees  of 
three  different  varieties  suitable, 
making  orchard  management  con- 
venient, this  being  necessary  for 
spraying  and  harvesting.  Again, 
do  not  plant  solid  blocks.  Some 
one  may  have  this  question  in 
mind.  What  varieties  shall  I 
plant?  Experiment  stations  are 
just  beginning  the  study  of  this 
question,  thus  enough  evidence  is 
not  at  hand  to  give  definite  answer. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  make  use  of 
what  has  been  done  so  far  as  pos- 
sihle  and  then  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  blooming  periods  of  differ- 
ent varieties  in  your  awn  neigh- 
horhood.  With  strawberries  a 
definite  answer  can  be  given.  It 
is  plant  at  least  one  male  variety 
alternately  with  the  pistillate  va- 
riety. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ferent factors  to  be  considered  in 
cross-pollenation  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  the  problem  is  not  a  sim- 
ple one,  but  one  that  needs  study 
and  skill  when  it  is  to  become 
practically  applied  as  well  as  when 
scientifically  studied.  Some  one 
may  say  that  the  problem  is  too 
big  for  the  orchardist;  but  it  is  the 
mastery  of  just  such  problems  as 
this  that  has  made  the  orchardist 
successful.  The  applying  of  the 
principles  involved  in  cross-pollen- 
ation will  be  just  one  more  step 


in  the  direction  of  success  in  hor- 
ticulture. 


Mistaken  Ideas  Regards  Farming 

Many  people  in  the  cities  imagine 
that  they  could  do  wonders  if  they 
could  get  out  in  the  country  on  a 
farm  and  make  the  dirt  fly,  says  the 
Live  Stock  World.  They  would  soon 
find,  however,  that  running  a  farm 
entails  much  work,  and  that  the 
battles  with  the  elements  and  the  in- 
sects were  not  always  a  success. 
The  man  in  the  country  thinks  also 
that  he  could  make  money  faster 
and  a  lot  easier  if  he  were  in  the 
city.  Both  are  wrong  and  likely 
both  would  fail  if  positions  were 
interchanged,  because  of  the  lack 
of  experience. 

In  most  trades  the  first  method 
given  is  the  sensible  one.  So  it  is 
in  the  case  of  farming  for  country 
lads  who  do  not  inherit  land,  and 
for  men  from  the  city  whose  wages 
are  less  than  $3  a  day.  In  the  case 
of  men  whose  city  earning  capacity 
is  greater  than  this,  working  for 
wages  on  a  farm  is  likely  to  prove 
disappointing  and  be  given  up  in 
disgust. 

The  solution,  in  the  case  of  young 
men,  is  the  agricultural  college,  a 
course  in  which  will  increase  one's 
earning  power  in  agriculture  to  a 
point  where  it  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  city  work.  For  the  man 
with  a  family  one  of  the  later*  meth- 
ods must  be  considered. 

In  the  case  of  a  countryman 
who  comes  to  town,  the  buying  of 
business  without  having  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  related  occupa- 
tions usually  ends  disastrously.  The 
city  man  going  to  the  country  fre- 
quently thinks  he  can  disprove  this 
principle.  Occasionally  he  succeeds 
in  doing  so,  but  such  cases  are 
often  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  man  keeps  summer 
boarders,  finds  a  superior  market 
for  his  product,  or  in  some  other 
way  turns  to  good  account  his  city 
training. 

In  strictly  farm  work  lack  of  ex- 
perience is  a  very  real  handicap, 
and  one  that  reading  books,  good 
though  that  is,  cannot  overcome. 
City  people  usually  expect  too  much 
of  modern  agriculture;  they  figure 
probable  yields  by  exceptional 
yields  that  cannot  be  accurately 
anticipated.  The  result  is  that  ex- 
penses are  incurred  upon  a  scale 
that  the  incoming  crop  fails  to 
justify. 


Whenever  you  do  a  thing  put  a 
boost  in  it. 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices  and  particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552  =  554  =  556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing:  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
Basoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5u  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  tne  work  ot  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  ?imply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  Vou  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

—      FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving'' en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  503  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 

are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for 
inferior  plants.  No  more  Irrigation  troubles!  We  have  solved  the  problem  in. 
a  way  that  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical.  No  matter  how  diff 
your  installation  may  be.  we  can  tit  yon  out  with  a  better  outfit  at  a  1 
price  than  you  can  get  elsewhere.   You  MUST  have  a  thoroughly  reliai 
strong,  simple  and  economical  engine,  and  there  is  none  other  so 

AMAZING  DETROIT  Kerosene  Engine 

in  combination  with  just  exactly  the  right  pump 
adjusted  and  arranged  in  just  exactly  the  right 
manner  for  your  particular  work.  If  you  want 
advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  get  the  best  results 
with  tho  least  investment  and  cost  of  operation, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  and  complete  details, 
addressing  your  letter  to  our  Irrigation  Specialist, 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  P.  O.  Box  502.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Here's  Your  Irrigating  Engine 

Runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

This  Irrigation  engine  is  low-priced,  very  simple  and  absolutely 
dependable.  Nothing  complicated  to  get  out  of  repair;  only  three 
moving  parts.  Fill  up  the  tanks  and  it  will  run  all  day  without  the 
attention  of  an  operator. 

Exceptionally  low  fuel  cost  because  it  uses  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate  without  any  change  in  equipment. 

Read  What  These  Men  Say : 


A  Seattle  Irrigator's  opinion: 
"As  I  am  using  kerosene  my 
running  expenses  are  not  worth 
mentioning.  My  engine  runs 
like  an  Elgin  watch." 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 


Another  in  California  says: 
"I  use  distillate  and  can  run  the 
6  H.  P.  for  10  hours  on  35  cents 
worth  of  this  fuel." 


You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We'll  send  this  engine  to  you  any- 
where in  America  with  freight  prepaid.  No  obligation  to  buy  until  satisfied:  then  an  absolutely  binding  Ten 
Year  Guarantee.   Write  for  new  catalog;  tell  us  what  your  problem  is  and  get  full  information. 


Stationary  engines  for  every  purpose. 
Spi'flnl  rntt-s  on    irrlt;;itlny  pumps. 


Ellis  Engine  Co.,  242  Antoine  St.,  Detroit,  mich. 


No- Rim-Cut  Tires— 10/  Oversize 

Touch  the  Million  Mark 

Tins  month  we  celebrate-  Jmt  becaase  X»t»  Cwt  tires— <»  i  I  nil  i 

A  Bflboo  Goodyear  Auto  Tires  have  sot   type    wrnddemtx  hr  r—r  the  sestsstiom. 
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ously  but  surely  increase  from  year 
to  year,  if  successful  efforts  are 
not  adopted  to  control  it,  until  the 
owners  of  such  herds  will  find  their 
business  become  unprofitable.  The 
packers  through  the  medium  of 
their  journals  and  other  influences 
have  been  endeavoring  from  year 
to  year  to  shift  the  loss  of  such 
cattle  as  are  condemned  on  the  ab- 
attoir floor  by  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tors, to  the  cattle  raiser,  by  making 
their  purchases  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  subject  to  inspection.  In- 
directly the  same  interests  are 
arousing  public  sentiment  along 
these  lines.  I  have  watched  this 
agitation  and  sentiment  grow  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  and  I  believe 
it  is  my  duty  to  awaken  as  far  as 
possible  the  lethargy  of  our  stock- 
men to  what  will  undoubtedly  affect 
their  interests. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  it 
equitable  for  stockmen  to  be  re- 
quired to  sell  their  cattle  subject 
to  inspection  until  such  a  time  as 
the  packer  can  prove  to  your  satis- 
faction that  the  loss  from  abattoir 
condemnations  is  not  paid  for  by 
the  public  in  the  increased  price 
of  packing  house  commodities.  I 
only  call  your  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, however,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  what  is  being  attempt- 
ed in  this  respect. 

There  was  a  time  in  California 
when  tuberculosis  was  unknown  in 
range  cattle.  Improvements  in  the 
breeds,  with  the  consequent  bring- 
ing in  of  affected  pure-bred  bulls 
and  cows  and  indifference  in  the 
purchase  of  dairy  stock,  some  of 
which  were  diseased,  has  resulted 
in  the  seeding  of  this  disease  in  un- 
contaminated  herds. 

Now,  it  might  be  said  that  I  have 
been  finding  fault,  and  consequent- 
ly if  I  am  in  earnest  I  should  offer 
my  advice  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  correcting  these  conditions.  My 
answer  is  that  this  is  the  biggest 
sanitary  and  economical  problem 
before  the  livestock  men  today.  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  that  interests 
them  more  vitally  than  any  one 
else.  Any  attempt  by  legislation  or 
otherwise  made  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  and  eradicating  animal 
tuberculosis  must  be  made  by  cattle- 
men and  the  incentive  for  this  work 
must  come  from  them.  However, 
the  incentive  must  come  from  some 
body  of  livestock  men  represen- 
tative of  all  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  state.  As  mentioned  before 
in  my  remarks  on  this  subject  I  do 
not  believe  any  proposed  method 
of  handling  this  disease  will  prove 
successful  unless  such  a  method  has 
behind  it  the  people  most  directly 
interested.  Persons  who  see  only 
one  side  of  this  question,  and  are 
not  financially  interested  in  live 
stock,  and  whose  only  thought  and 
wish  is  to  see  measures  taken  to 
suppress  and  eradicate  animal  tu- 
berculosis, are  not  backward  in  air- 
ing and  promulgating  their  views, 
some  of  which,  if  adopted,  would 
work  havoc  with  our  live  stock  in- 
dustry. You  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  these  people  are  mould- 
ing public  opinion  and  it  is  time 
therefore,  for  the  several  reasons 
that  I  have  stated  that  the  live  stock 
interests  give  due  consideration  to 
this  subject. 


Hall's  Squirrel  Poison 


READ  THIS 


)0SSf^J^g^»  *$£o£«W      A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

\ ti\fe-  •  rKC^g  ine^e{aTTOerS    °t*  the  rod.eln\s\\\\     sold  and  used  successfully  for  2  0  years.    It  is  no  experiment. 


Is  Not  the  Ordinary  Kind 

This  is  a  poison  prepared  by  special  machinery,  -with  a  hard, 
sweet  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal,  and  is 


Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle 


sold  and  used  successfully  for  2  0  years.    It  is  no  experiment. 
The  most  economical  .to  use,  because  the  most  certain. 


TIME  SAVED 


LABOR  SAVED 


MONEY  SAVED 


Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  trying  new  exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Stores. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

Wholesale  Druggi  sts,  San  Francisco 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


012  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  BLDG 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


It  builds  up  the  soil   by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees 

We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  this 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking   which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co 


509  CENTRAL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone   Charcoal   on   the    Pacific  Coast. 


The  Pacific  Gnano  &  Fertilizer  Co.  had  wonderful  result*  with  their  brands  all  over  the  State  and  abroad. 


Aside  from  the  very  evident  ad- 
vantage which  a  community  would 


gain  by  breeding  the  same  kind  of 
cattle  and  thus  becoming  a  center 
to  which  buyers  would  turn  for 
surplus  stock,  there  is  another  ad- 
vantage in  a  prevention  of  loss  in 
handling  the  milk.  The  fat  glob- 
ules of  Jersey  milk  are  very  much 
larger  and  more  easily  separated 


than  are  those  o£  most  other  breeds. 
The  hand  separator  which  is  ad- 
justed so  as  to  secure  all  the  cream 
from  Jersey  milk  would  not  get  the 
whole  of  it  from  Holstein  milk. 
If  the  milk  is  all  from  one  breed 
of  cattle  there  is  less  danger  of  loss 
of  cream  in  the  skim  milk. 


Five  carloads  of  cabbages  were 
shipped  from  Sacramento  to  New 
York  early  in  March.  California 
for  years  has  been  a  big  shipper  of 
vegetables  to  most  of  the  big  mar- 
kets as  far  east  as  Chicago  but  now 
the  New  York  markets  are  to  re- 
ceive supplies  from  this  state. 
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Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


S0-3S 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Dane— 

I  1  -  Inched 
Wheela — 

34  Inchea 
De  niountable 

Rims 
Speed— 

45  Mllea  per 

flour 
Made  with  2, 

4  and  5  Paa- 

Nenger  Bodlea 


Top  and  wlndahleld  not  Included  In  price.  We  eqnlp  thla  car  with  mohair  top, 
aide  curtalna  and  alip-cover,  windshield,  cm  tank  and  apeedometer — all  for 

$100  extra.    SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,    »20  EXTRA. 


My  Finest  Car 


How  We  Build  It  at  This  Record  Price 

By  R.  E.  OLDS,  Designer 

The  sensational  price  on  Reo  the  Fifth  seems  to  call  for  explanation. This  is  My  Fare- 
well Car,  my  finest  creation.  And  I  find  that  men  can't  understand  how  the  best  I 
know  can  be  built  for  $1,055. 


I  have  spent  25  years  in  building  automo- 
biles.   Reo  the  Fifth  is  my  24th  model. 

I  have  run  the  whole  gamut  of  automo- 
bile experience,  up  to  6-cylinder  sixties. 

Thus  I  have  built  up  a  highly-prized  repu- 
tation. Tens  of  thousands  of  men  have 
bought  cars  largely  because  I  designed  them 
— because  of  their  faith  in  me. 

Now  I  bring  out  my  Farewell  Car.  I  say 
to  all  men  that  this  car  marks  my  limit.  It 
will  stand  as  my  topmost  achievement — as 
the  final  result  of  my  matchless  experience. 

Stop  and  think.  The  price  may  be  too 
low;  we  may  need  to  advance  it.  But,  what- 
ever the  price,  can  anyone  think  I  would 
skimp  on  this  Farewell  Car? 

SIMPLE  EFFICIENCY  ■ 

This  $1,055  price  is  just  the  result  of  effi- 
ciency, carried  to  the  farthest  limit. 

In  this  great  plant,  with  its  model  equip- 


ment, we  have  been  working  for  years  to 
build  good  cars  economically. 

We  have  invented  and  built  here  scores  of 
machines  to  cut  the  cost  of  production.  With- 
out them,  there  are  hundreds  of  parts  on 
which  labor  cost  would  run  from  ten  to  fifty 
times  as  much. 

Each  machine  cuts  our  labor  cost.  Each, 
in  addition,  gives  us  marvelous  exactness. 
Now  we  build  in  this  shop  every  part  of  the 
car,  by  the  most  economical,  most  exact 
methods  ever  employed  in  a  motor  car  plant. 

OTHER  ECONOMIES 

Gradually  every  part  has  been  standard- 
ized, so  the  tools  and  machines  became  per- 
manent.   That  saved  vast  expense. 

Our  output  has  grown  to  enormous  pro- 
portions, so  overhead  expense  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

Selling  cost,   too.     The  cars  in   use  sell 


the  cars  wc  make,  so  dealers  are  content  with 
a  very  small  profit. 

We  save  nearly  one-fifth  on  the  cost  of 
our  cars  by  building  only  one  chassis  in  this 
whole  big  plant. 

We  are  not  over-capitalized — have  no 
bonded  debt.  Thus  wc  avoid  one  big  factor 
in  cost.  Our  profits  have  been  pared  to  the 
minimum. 

Thus  Reo  the  Fifth— my  finest  creation- 
is  costing  ?195  less  than  the  Reo  of  last  year. 
And  that  was  a  marvelous  value. 

Those  are  the  ways  in  which  we  have 
economized.  Now  I'll  tell  you  where  we 
don't. 

OUR  EXTRAVAGANCE 

In  Reo  the  Fifth,  in  every  part,  I  use  the 
best  steel  alloy  known  for  the  purpose. 
That  means  Nickel  steel  for  the  axles  and 
driving  shaft.  It  means  Vanadium  steel  for 
connections. 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analvzed  in  our  lab- 
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oratory,  and  all  steel  is  rejected  which  fails 
to  accord  with  our  formula. 

I  make  the  axles  and  driving  shaft  much 
larger  than  necessary.  I  use  a  differential 
designed  for  45  horsepower.  I  do  this  to 
leave  a  big  margin  of  safety.  One  learns  to 
jo  that  after  25  years  of  experience. 

Instead  of  testing  gears  with  a  hammer, 
[  built  a  crushing  machine  of  50  tons'  capac- 
ty,  to  prove  to  exactness  what  each  gear 
would  stand. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  more  Roller  Rearings 
than  any  other  car  of  its  class.  That  means 
rimken  and  Hyatt  High  Duty — the  costliest 
ind  best  bearings  known.  There  are  only 
three  ball  bearings  in  this  whole  car,  and 
two  of  them  are  in  the  fan. 

We  use  the  same  clutch  as  $5,000  cars — 
the  same  grade  of  springs — the  same  effi- 
cient type  of  brakes. 

The  carburetor  is  doubly  heated — with 
lot  air  and  hot  water — and  adapted  to  even 
ow  grade  gasoline. 

The  magneto  I  use  is  submitted  to  a  test 


I  firmly  believe  that  this  price  is  too  low. 
t  is  figured  too  close;  we  can't  hope  to  main- 
ain  it. 

It  is  based  on  the  lowest  cost  for  mate- 
rials which  we  have  had  in  years.  It  is 
>ased  on  an  output  which  may  prove  im- 
possible. 

Rut  that  will  never  lead  to  skimping  this 
par.    It  will  lead  to  advance  in  price. 

The  price  of  $1,055  on  this  car  is  not  fixed. 
j\ll  our  contracts  with  dealers  provide  for 
Instant  advance.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
price  as  close  as  this,  and  then  guarantee  to 
continue  it. 


The    Demt-Tonneau — $1,065 


which  only  two  makes  known  to  me  will 
stand. 

And  never  was  a  car  more  carefully  in- 
spected than  is  Reo  the  Fifth  in  every  step 
of  the  making. 

OUR  LIBERALITY 

In  the  lesser  essentials,  you  sec  the  same 
wondrous  care. 

The  wheel  base  is  long,  giving  unusual 
room  both  in  the  front  and  the  tonneau. 
The  wheels  are  34x3%  inches — generously 
large  for  a  car  of  this  weight. 

The  body  finish  consists  of  17  coats. 
The  nickel  and  black  finish  is  like  the  cost- 
liest cars.  Even  the  engine  is  nickel 
trimmed. 

The  upholstering  is  deep,  made  of  gen- 
uine leather,  filled  with  genuine  hair.  The 
design  of  the  car  has  the  last  touch  of  up-to- 
dateness.  There  are  ventilators  which  can 
be  opened  or  closed.  There  are  demount- 
able rims. 

Inside  or  outside,  there  is  nothing  in  this 


My  opinion  is  that  the  value  we  here  offer 
will  never  be  duplicated,  by  us  or  by  anyone 
else. 

THE  STANDARD  CAR 

Reo  the  Fifth,  in  my  estimation,  typifies 
the  car  of  the  future.  The  30  to  3-5-horse- 
power,  four-cylinder  car  is  fast  becoming 
the  standard  type. 

That  power  is  sufficient  for  any  service, 
and  for  45  miles  per  hour.  Greater  power 
means  costly  waste. 

Reo  the  Fifth  combines  ample  room  with 
a  lightness  which  saves  on  tires. 

Experienced  motorists,  more  and  more, 
are  buying  this  type  of  car.  It  is  not  too 
large  or  too  small,  too  light  or  too  heavy. 
It  is  not  wasteful  of  gasoline,  oil  or  tires. 
It  offers  all  that  most  men  want,  at  a  min- 
imum cost  of  upkeep. 

That  is  why  I  adopted  this  size  and  power 
in  creating  My  Farewell  Car. 


car  which  I  know  how  to  better.  And  I  know 
every  car  that's  made. 

THE  CENTER,  CANE=HANDLE 
CONTROL— NO  SIDE  LEVERS 
AN    EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE 

Then  there  is  this  center,  cane-handle  con- 
trol, found  in  no  other  car.  The  gear  shifting 
is  done  by  moving  this  lever  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  directions. 

There  are  no  side  levers  to  get  in  the  way. 
The  entrance  in  front  is  as  clear  as  the  ton- 
neau.   Note  the  picture. 

Roth  brakes  operate  by  foot  pedals.  One 
of  the  pedals  also  operates  the  clutch. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  left  side 
drive,  heretofore  possible  in  electric  cars 
only.  The  driver  sits,  as  he  should  sit,  close 
to  the  cars  which  he  passes  and  on  the  up 
side  of  the  road. 

These  are  features  to  which  other  cars 
must  come,  but  you  find  them  today  only  in 
Reo  the  Fifth. 


That  is  why  this  concern  now  stakes  its 
whole  future  on  this  single  chassis — on  this 
ideal  car. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG 

Our  catalog  shows  the  various  styles  of 
body.  This  car  with  Roadster  body  costs  but 
$1,000. 

The  book  also  gives  complete  specifica- 
tions. It  enables  comparison,  part  by  part, 
with  any  other  car.  Ask  us  to  mail  it  to 
you. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most  in- 
teresting car  of  the  season.  We  will  tell 
you  where  to  see  it  when  we  mail  the  book. 
Address  today. 


Roadater — $1,000 


Can  This  Price  Be  Continued? 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  cZ~lst  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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The  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  is  its  best  advertisement. 


m  ■  OST  ENCOURAGING  reports  are  being  received  from  Oregon,  Wash- 
iy\  ington  and  Idaho  of  the  crop  conditions  and  prospects.  This,  coup- 
led with  the  present  encouraging  conditions  in  California  there  is  every 
reason  to  predict  a  prosperous  agricultural  year  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


»  MOVEMENT  that  has  for  its  aim  a  great  live  stock  exhibit  at  the 
/\  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was  formally  inaugurated  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  planned  to  make  this  exhibition  the  greatest  display  of  live 
stock  and  live  stock  products  the  world  has  ever  seen.  To  make  this 
display  a  success  the  breeders  are  not  beginning  any  too  soon.  It  is 
necessary  to  give  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  time  for  preparation. 


A BIG  INCREASE  was  added  to  the  prune  acreage  of  the  state  this 
spring.  Just  how  many  trees  have  been  planted  out  there  are  none 
to  say  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  figures  of  the  assess- 
ors of  the  prune  growing  counties  this  year  will  show  additions  of  several 
thousands. 

The  crop  last  year  brought  good  returns  and  though  the  season  is 
early  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  crop  this  year  will  be  a  good  money 
maker.  The  crop  last  year  was  about  85,000  tons. 


NEW  LIFE  WAS  PUT  into  the  California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  early  in  March.  This  organization  was 
brought  into  being  about  a  decade  ago  and  it  has  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  but  its  work  has 
only  begun. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  California  and  a  remarkable  development  of  the  agricultural 
industries,  not  only  of  this  state  but  of  all  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  What 
a  few  years  ago  were  large  tracts  of  comparatively  cheap  lands  are  now 
small  farms  of  valuable  and  high  priced  lands  and  there  is  need  of  the 
promotion  of  the  animal  industries  as  a  means  of  continuing  the  value  of 
these  lands  and  of  assuring  the  success  of  the  people  who  invest  in  them. 
The  Pacific  Coast,  and  particularly  California,  is  a  land  of  intensive  and 
diversified  farming.   The  extension  of  irrigation  means  an  increase  in  the 


alfalfa  growing  area  and  improvement  in  the  live  stock  growing  means 
a  surer  way  of  turning  the  grass  into  wealth  and  of  conserving  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

At  this  meeting  this  association  was  re-organized  on  broader  lines  much 
after  the  pattern  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association  and  it  is  open  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  state  who  are  working  with  any  or 
all  kinds  of  domestic,  animals  and  for  all  the  desirable  products  thereof. 
This  organization  has  been  at  the  front  in  all  movements  to  upbuild  the 
legitimate  agricultural  features  of  the  state  fair  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reasonable  number  of  district  fairs.  It  also  brought  about 
effective  legislation  protecting  the  state's  dairy  interests. 


ORCHARDISTS  ARE  NOW  generally  convinced  that  the  injury  to 
crops  by  thrips  can  be  prevented,  or  at  least  minimized.  In  a  canvas 
of  the  prune,  pear  and  cherry  growing  sections  in  Central  California 
ond  the  bay  counties  there  is  noticed  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
growers  who  have  prepared  this  year  to  wage  war  against  this  most 
destructive  pest.  For  several  years  orchardists  tried  different  and  vary- 
ing methods  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  crops  but  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  In  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  the  effectiveness  of  spraying 
with  the  "Government"  formula  has  been  well  demonstrated  and  this  year 
the  thrips  will  generally  get  what  the  fruit  grower  believes  it  deserves. 


DURING  MARCH  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  was  blessed  with  bountiful 
rains.  California  particularly  has  been  benefited.  Here  the  rain- 
fall up  to  this  month  has  been  very  light  and  stockmen  and  farmers  as 
well  as  all  dealers  and  tradesmen  were  fearful  of  the  outcome  of  the 
State's  great  source  of  revenue — the  season's  agricultural  crop.  This  fear 
has  now  vanished  and  there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  bountiful  har- 
vest. While  the  rainfall,  on  an  average  for  the  state  is  a  little  less  than 
half  the  normal  to  date  the  rains  that  have  occurred  have  been  such  that 
there  was  little  moisture  wasted  by  run-off  to  the  rivers.  The  ground 
has  absorbed  it  all.  It  would  be  well  if  farmers  and  orchardists  would 
conserve  this  moisture  as  much  as  possible  by  tillage  methods. 


THE  FARMERS  of  Nebraska  at  a  convention  held  at  Omaha  adopted 
some  interesting  resolutions  regarding  speculative  investments  in 
agricultural  and  other  enterprises.  If  farmers  throughout  the  country 
would  take  similar  action,  fewer  pocketbooks  would  be  empty.  Invest- 
ments, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  Promising  farming  schemes 
in  distant  territory  often  conceal  the  germs  of  failure.  Irrigation,  though 
now  almost  a  magic  word,  is  not  uniformly  successful  under  all  condi- 
tions; and  the  farmer-investor  should  therefore  familiarize  himself  with 
the  special  conditions  of  each  case.  Investment  without  at  least  some  in- 
vestigation is  generally  unnecessary  and  inexcusable.  The  promoter, 
like  the  agriculturist,  often  waters  his  stock.  Moreover,  even  if  no  fraud 
is  intended,  the  financial  result  of  honest  failure  is  nevertheless  disas- 
trous. 

Suburban  development  schemes  and  offers  of  city  lots  at  surprisingly 
low  figures  are  also  to  be  listed  as  doubtful.  Unless  the  farmer  who  is 
asked  to  invest  can  assure  himself  that  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
situation  are  good  and  that  the  lots  are  not  mudholes  or  sandbanks,  he 
had  better  blot  out  his  visions  of  fifty  per  cent  interest  and  be  content 
with  one  figure.  Imagination  is  best  applied  to  a  vision  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  one's  own  farm  rather  than  to  long-distance  investments.  A  wise 
thinker's  maxim  for  contentment  and  success  applies  admirably  to  sucli 
well-advertised  schemes:  "They,  believe  me,  who  await  no  gifts  from 
chance  have  conquered  fate."  A  man  takes  fewer  chances  on  his  own 
farm  than  on  some  alleged  paradise  of  agriculture,  or  on  suburban  lots,  or 
on  a  gold  mine. 

These  words  of  caution  may  be  strongly  re-enforced  by  one  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Nebraska  farmers:  "Resolved,  that  the  Icnishi- 
tive  committees  of  the  bodies  represented  in  this  congress  be  instructed 
to  co-operate  with  the  Director  of  Conservation  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
in  preparing  a  bill  for  introduction  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
providing  for  registration,  by  authorized  officers  of  state,  of  all  invest- 
ment concerns  that  seek  to  do  business  in  this  state,  and  examination  of 
the  investments  they  offer,  where  such  investigation  may  be  reepjired." 
In  other  words,  the  state  is  expected  to  protect  its  citizens  from  rosy 
investments  which  conceal  the  inevitable  thorn. 
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Feeding  the  Dairy  Calf 


By  J.  B.  McNulty,  Fort  Collins. 


AMONG  THE  VABIOUS  methods 
by  which  dairymen  arc  hoping 
lo  increase  their  butter  fat  produc- 
tion, there  is  none  more  practical, 
more  fundamental  than  that  of 
rearing  calves  from  the  best  pro- 
ducing cows.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  dairyman  finds  himself  con- 
fronted with  the  following  prob- 
lems: 

First.  What  shall  I  feed  in  or- 
der to  enable  me  to  raise  the  largest 
percentage  of  my  calves? 

Second.  What  shall  I  feed  in  or- 
der to  grow  strong,  vigorous  and 
thrifty  calves  most  economically? 

The  real  object  to  be  sought,  is 
that  of  a  combination  of  feeds, 
such  as  will  result  in  a  ration  cor- 
responding to  that  furnished  in 
whole  milk  and  at  the  same  time 
be  more  economical.  Those  engaged 
in  dairying  usually  have  skim  milk 
al  their  disposal,  and  their  great 
problem  is  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  concentrates  and  roughages  to 
be  fed  with  the  above  by-product. 

Skim  milk  may  be  defined  as 
milk  without  fat.  It  is  a  trifle 
higher  in  sugar  and  protein  than 
whole  milk  itself.  Consequently, 
the  grain  or  concentrate  which 
will  best  supplement  skim  milk  is 
the  one  which  supplies  the  missing 
nutrient,  viz.,  "fat."  Corn,  barley 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  are  the  con- 


Use  "KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amariiiff  "DETROIT"  Ken... 
ihipp«d  on  15  days'  FREE  Tn 
kerosene  cheapest,  sMrst.  mi- 

ful  fuel.   If  satisfied,  pay  loi 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm 
not,  pay  nothing.    No  waste,  no"e 
ration,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9ctoIlchither  than 
coal  oil.     Still  K<>ing  up.  Two 
pinto  Of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three  i 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" ' 

—only  enuine  running  on  coal  ' 
Otl  successfully  .  uses  ulcohol.  ■ 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Startsv 
cranking.  Only  throe  mo 
parts — no  cams — no  sprockets — no 
gears  — no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  nnd  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes,  2  to  20  h.  p.,  in  stock  ready  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shrll>  corn,  runs  home  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped), 
$29.50  np.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days*  Free  Trial.  Don't 
bur  an  enu-ino  till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use.  Costs  only  postal  to  find  out. 
If  you  are  first  in  your  neiEhborhood  lo  write,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  Write!  (138) 
Detroit  Engine  Works,.si5  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mictt* 


FARM  BOOKS 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fars  the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  Its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,  162  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   60 

Alfalfa — Coburn   60 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  .  .  .  1.60 
Business  of  Dairying — Lane  . .  1.26 
Practical   Fruit  Growing — ' 

Maynard   60 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow  them — Wlckson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wlckson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  .  1.26 

The  Soli — King    1.60 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing.  1.60 


centrales  that  will  come  the  nearest 
to  fulfilling  this  requirement.  Oc- 
casionally a  feeder  has  skim  milk 
or  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  on  hand, 
and  to  these  he  adds  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal  or  gluten  feed. 
These  three  concentrates  are  all 
very  high  in  protein,  and  when 
any  one  of  them  is  combined  with 
skim  milk  and  alfalfa — both  of 
which  are  high  in  protein — an  un- 
balanced ration  results  and  scours 
or  other  digestive  disorders  of  a 
more  or  less  fatal  nature  follow. 

Oats  are  a  very  good  supplement 
to  skim  milk.  They  may  be  com- 
bined with  either  barley  or  bran. 
The  expensiveness  of  oats  however 
accounts  for  their  being  little  used. 

In  any  case  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein-rich concentrates  that  can  be 
safely  and  profitably  fed  with  skim 
milk  will  depend  upon  the  rough- 
age fed.  Calves  limited  to  corn 
stover,  oat  straw,  or  timothy  hay, 
as  roughage,  all  of  which  are  low 
in  protein,  will  respond  much 
more  readily  to  a  ration  in  which 
there  is  some  high  protein  fed,  as 
for  example,  linseed  or  cottonseed 
meal.  What  the  feeder  must  do 
is  to  avoid  a  combination  of  feeds 
all  high  in  the  same  element.  Such 
rations  seldom  give  good  results. 
Even  whole  milk  of  an  abnormal 
high  fat  content  is  a  source  of 
much  trouble  in  feeding  calves. 
Under  natural  conditions,  cows 
produce  milk  of  about  three  per 
cent  fat,  but  because  of  the  stress 
put  on  milk  of  a  high  fat  content, 
they  have  been  bred  to  a  point 
where  individuals  will  give  milk 
testing  five  per  cent.  The  demand 
of  a  calf,  however,  is  still  for  a 
milk  of  three  per  cent,  and  prob- 
ably this  is  the  reason  that  milk 
very  high  in  fat  does  not  give  good 
results  in  feeding  calves. 

Among  other  facts,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  digestive  tract 
of  the  calf  is  comparatively  small 
and  that  frequent  feedings  of  small 
amounts  during  the  first  month  is 
almost  imperative.  Not  over  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
should  be  fed  to  a  calf  under  six 
weeks  of  age.  The  amount  of  milk 
may  be  increased  gradually,  until, 
at  the  age  of  three  months,  twenty 
pounds  may  be  fed  as  a  minimum 
allowance.  Calves  under  one 
month  of  age  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day. 

During  the  first  month,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  grind  the  grains  fed  in 
connection  with  milk.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  however,  either  oats 
or  corn  may  be  fed  unground. 
Hard  grains  like  kafir  and  milo  will 
give  best  results  when  ground.  All 
concentrates  should  be  fed  dry  in 
a  trough  provided  for  the  purpose. 
The  practice  of  mixing  feeds  with 
milk  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Doubtless,  dry  feeding  is  preferred 
from  the  fact  that  calves  chew  and 
masticate  their  feed  much  better 
than  when  they  gulp  it  down  with 
the  milk. 


Our  nation's  glory  reflects  from 
its  farms  and  its  prosperity  comes 
out  of  the  land,  but  neither  is  per- 
manent without  those  creatures  of 
man's  ingenuity  which  cultivate 
and  reap  and  spread  richness. 


ORIGINAL  & 
GENUINE 

STEEL  POSTS  &  ~G>PCtZS 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheap- 
er than  Wood  and 
More  Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


f  I  ^HE  Fence  adds  value  to 
the  farm.  Keep  fences  in 
order  and  the  house  painted. 
It  indicates  prosperity. 
Here's  an  instance:  Not  long 

JJ1  ago  a  little  farm  with  shabby 

buildings  and  fences  rotted  down, 
sold  for  a  song.  The  new  owner 
had  the  right  idea.  Buildings  were 
painted.    Wire  fences  were  erected 


to  divide  the  farm  into  small  fields  in  order  to 
change  pastures  and  rotate  crops  systematically. 
Then  circumstances  compelled  him  to  sell  out. 
The  cost  of  painting  and  fencing  was  less  than 
$200.00.  The  farm  sold  for  four  times  its  pur- 
chase price.    Appearances  do  count. 


AMERICAN  FENCE  is  made 
of  large,  stiff  wires,  galvan- 
ized   heavily,    having  the 
American  hinged  joint  (patented), 


a  fabric  most  flexible  and  wear- 
resisting.  A  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durability — 
three  great  needs  in  farm  fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  su'pplies  are  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  in  carload 
lots,  thus -caving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices, 
giving  buyer  the  benefit. 


Send for  copy  of  " American  Fence  News,'* 
alio  book  "How  to  Male  the  Farm  Pay,'* 
Profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  showing  how  fence  may  be 
employed  to  snhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
farm.     Furnished  free  upon  application. 


F.  Baackes,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Sales  Agt., 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  72  W.  Adams  St.;  New  York,  30 
Church  St. ;  Denver;  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co., 
San  Francisco,Los  Angeles,Portland,  Seattle. 


Order  Mail 

Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  AND  BOYS 

Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos 
Spring  Suits  Now  In 
School  Suits  for  the  Boy 
Underwear  and  Furnishings 
Shoes — Hats — Trunks — Bags 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 
Send  for  Particulars — Address  Mail  Order  Department 

HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE 

Norwich  Automatic  Exerciser 
and  Feeder 

By  using  this  machine  you  save 
50%  in  labor,  25%  in  feed  and  your 
egg  yield  will  Increase  20%  (U.  S. 
Government  Report). 
No.  1 —  8-Qt.  Hopper,  12  lbs.,  $3.00 
No.  2 — 14-Qt.  Hopper,  15  lbs.,  3.75 
No.  3 — 20-Qt.  Hopper,  20  lbs.,  4.75 
No.  4 — 32-Qt.  Hopper,  30  lbs.,  6.00 
Pamphlet  on  request.  Department  U 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

140  CALIFORNIA  ST.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Agents  (or  Pacific  Coast 


Poultry  on  the  Farm 


This  Coupon 
Worth 
35  Cents 


Return  this  coupon  and  35  cents 
(cash  or  stamps)  and  we  will  send 
you  American  Hen  magazine  until 
January  1st,  1913  (regular  price  70 
cents).  This  gives  you  70  cents 
worth  of  the  Beat  Poultry  Journal 
Published  for  only  35  cents.  Amer- 
ican Hen  Magazine  has  reliable 
writers  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  poultry,  fruit,  pigeons,  nuts  and 
bees.  It  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion on  how  others  have  made  from 
$6,000  to  $20,000  a  year  from  the 
investment  of  only  a  few  dollars. 

Joel  M.  Foster,  a  young  man, 
made  $19,484.83  in  one  year.  The 
Curtis  boys  made  $100,000  from 
their  chickens.  Mr.  Parrin  made 
over  $1,300  on  a  village  lot.  The 
Cornlngs  (father  and  son)  made 
$12,000.  One  man  made  over  $35,- 
000  In  two  years.  Ernest  Keller- 
stras  made  $18,178.53  last  year.  E. 
R.  Philo  made  $1,500  from  60  hens 
in  10  months. 

Many  others  are  making  a  snug 
fortune  each  year  Are  you?  Re- 
member, you  can  make  an  Inde- 
pendent living  from  chickens  on  a 
city  lot,  right  in  your  own  bark 
yard.  Read  "A  Fortune  Raising 
Chickens  on  the  No-Yard  Plan"  in 
American  Hen  Magazine. 

Return  this  coupon  and  thirty- 
five  (35)  cents  today.  A  single  copy 
Is  worth  more  than  $35.00  to  the 
man,  woman,  boy  or  girl  who  wants 
to  make  money  fast..  (Published 
each   month).  Address: 

American  Hen  Magazine 

228  Sta.  D.      Chicago,  Ilia.,  V.  S.  A. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


ALL  'ROUND 
THE  WORLD 


Are  dealers  In  our  oldest 
and  best  line  of 

FENCES,  GATES  and 
Steel  and  Wire  Specialties. 
We  want  more  everywhere. 
Write  for  prices  and  terms 
PAGE   WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  CO. 

Box  103 
Adrian,  Mich. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  universal 
practice  of  keeping  poultry 
on  the  farm,  we  are  caused  to 
closely  associate  poultry  raising 
and  general  farming,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  that  no  farm 
is  realizing  its  greatest  possibilities 
unless  poultry  raising  is  practiced 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  while 
many  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
hen  can  realize  her  greatest 
achievement  only  under  farm  con- 
ditions. The  fact  that  poultry 
raising  is  an  important  agricultural 
factor  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  poultry  depart- 
ments in  nearly  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  Middle  West. 

Poultry  raising  has  long  been 
practiced  on  the  general  farm  but 
has  not  been  usually  considered 
a  part  of  the  farm  and  viewed  with 
the  same  attitude  that  is  taken 
toward  the  other  farm  activities. 
In  fact,  too  often  it  is  left  to  care 
for  itself  or  is  a  side  issue  left 
to  the  already  too  busy  housewife 
and  in  many  cases  is  considered 
a  sort  of  a  necessary,  undesirable 
adjunct  which  would  be  a  blessing 
if  removed  from  the  place  entirely. 

That  this  is  true  cannot  be  de- 
nied and  yet  the  universal  distri- 
bution of  farm  poultry  is  proof  of 
its  importance.  The  reasons  for 
this  attitude  are  easy  to  discern 
and  in  a  measure  the  trouble  can 
be  easily  remedied. 

In  the  first  place  the  value  of  a 
poultry  flock  is  never  recognized. 
The  poultry  products,  unlike  many 
of  the  other  products  of  the  farm, 
are  always  in  the  form  of  a  fin- 
ished article  ready  for  consump- 
tion. Because  of  this  there  is  con- 
sumed in  the  home  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  returns  of  the  flock 
which  are  usually  overlooked  in 
the  final  balancing  of  accounts. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  poultry  and  eggs  consumed 
in  the  house  and  a  contrast  of  the 
delicious  chicken  to  the  tough  beef- 
steak purchased  at  the  market 
causes  one  to  wonder  why  more 
chickens  do  not  find  their  way  to 
the  farmer's  table  for  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  meat  fresh  is  elim- 
inated and  as  compared  to  the 
meats  found  in  the  general  market, 
the  quality  is  beyond  comparison, 
as  is  also  the  cost.  As  an  econom- 
ical source  of  meat  supply  the 
farm  chicken  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, nor  can  the  value  of  fresh 
eggs  be  overlooked. 

As  an  economical  feeder  the 
farm  hen  is  excellent  for  there  is 
no  better  utilizer  of  waste  pro- 
ducts and  her  habit  of  ranging 
makes  it  easy  for  her  to  reach  the 
source  of  supply.  Since  then, 
that  the  farm  hen  is  so  important 
why  is  it  she  is  so  generally  looked 
upon  with  disfavor? 

In  the  first  place  any  farm  ani- 
mal that  is  out  of  place  is  a  nui- 
sance. If  this  is  true  it  is  natural 
to  so  view  the  hen  that  is  in  a  sim- 
ilar position,  and  the  idea  of  a 
chicken  being  a  nuisance  comes 
from  this  one  reason,  left  to  shift 
for  herself,  compelled  to  overrun 
farm  buildings  and  machinery  in 
her  search  for  food,  she  is  out  of 
place  and  is  not  desirable.  Often 
the   farm   poultry   house   is  too 


small  and  usually  located  in  such 
a  position  that  it  is  natural  for  her 
to  seek  other  farm  buildings.  A 
large  portion  of  this  trouble  could 
be  eliminated  if  the  farm  poultry 
house  could  occupy  a  position 
off  some  distance  from  the  farm 
buildings,  the  same  as  the  hog 
house  is  generally  located.  Then 
again  the  practices  generally  em- 
ployed in  caring  for  the  stock  arc 
such  as  to  influence  the  hen  into 
being  objectionable.  The  feeding 
is  usually  done  in  front  of  the 
barn  instead  of  near  the  poultry 
house  and  often  times  at  the  gran- 
ary or  carriage  house,  thus  edu- 
cating the  hen  to  occupy  those 
quarters.  Again,  often  the  house- 
wife continues  to  throw  the 
crumbs  and  table  scraps  out  of  the 
kitchen  door  until  the  hens  fairly 
camp  on  the  back  porch  for  their 
next  morsel.  Both  of  these  objec- 
tions can  be  largely  eliminated  by 
changing  the  practices  employed, 
and  poultry  keeping  will  be  much 
more  pleasant. 

Again  the  practice  of  continually 
raising  the  young  near  the  house 
causes  the  ground  to  become  sour 
and  filthy,  the  grass  tough  and  con- 
ditions unfavorable  for  healthy 
growth.  The  writer  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  growing  chickens  on 
the  range.  As  soon  as  the  chick- 
ens can  care  for  themselves  they 
can  be  scattered  along  the  farm 
lane,  orchard  or  cornfield,  and  if 
food  and  water  is  kept  where  they 
can  gain  access  to  it,  one  need 
have  little  fear  of  unhealthy  chick- 
ens. In  addition  the  care  is  usu- 
ally much  less  and  often  a  wheat 
field  can  be  made  to  furnish  feed 
for  several  weeks  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste. 

As  to  trouble  with  hawks,  a 
place  to  hide  usually  eliminates 
this  objectionable  feature  and 
where  possible,  shade  should  be 
considered  in  the  distribution  of 
the  flock  on  the  farm.  By  raising 
chickens  in  this  manner  one  can 
consider  them  as  a  crop  and  when 
they  are  so  recognized  they  will 
be  an  important  factor  on  the 
farm. 

There  are  wonderful  possibilities 
ahead  of  the  farm  hen.  Already 
she  has  demonstrated  that  she  is 
an  economic  necessity,  and  the 
strides  she  has  taken  in  the  last 
few  years  is  remarkable. 

That  the  public  is  being  educated 
to  value  her  products  is  evidenced 
by  the  increased  demand  which 
is  perhaps  in  a  measure  also  due 
to  the  increased  price  of  other 
food  stuffs.  And  in  addition  the 
improved  methods  of  marketing 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
of  the  middle  west  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
There  is  yet  ground  for  improve- 
ment, and  as  soon  as  the  farmer 
acquaints  himself  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  farm  poultry,  more  and 
better  poultry,  better  care,  of  both 
stock  and  products,  will  result  in 
more  pleasure  and  profit  from 
farm  poultry  than  ever  before. 


Ask  this  question  first: 

"Will  the  roofing  stay 
waterproof?" 

The  surface  of  any  roof- 
ing may  be  made  attrac- 
tive, but  to  be  sure  the 
roofing  will  last  you  want 
to  know  what  it's  made  of. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

is  made  of  Nature's  ever- 
lasting waterproofer — as- 
phalt from  the  world-fa- 
mous Trinidad  Lake.  Its 
valuable  natural  oils  do 
not  dry  out  like  the  so- 
called  asphalts  made  by 
man.  Natural  asphalt 
gives  Genasco  life  and 
resistance. 

The  surface  of  Genasco 
is  handsome — mineral  or 
smooth;  and  it  is  lastingly 
waterproof  through  and 
through. 

Comes  in  rolls.  Ready  for 
anybody  to  lay.  Ask  your 
dealer  lor  Genasco.  Write 
us  for  samples  and  the  Good 
Roof  Guide  Book — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet.  for 
smooth-surface  rooBnes, 
prevents     nail-leaks  and 
waterproofs  seams  without 
~  cement. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

1  ir^'-.t  producer*  of  asphalt,  and  target 
manufacturers  ol  ready  roofing*  in  tbc  world. 


New  York 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Free  Book 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

C  O  U  L  S  O  N 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 


Petaluma,  Cat. 


Labor  is  holy,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  live  wholly 
by  labor.  Inject  a  little  head-work 
into  the  day's  routine. 


ARROYO  VISTA   POULTRY  FARM 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — Prize  Winning  Matlngs — R. 
I.  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 
Nothing  better.  Prizes  at  San  Jose. 
Petaluma,  Oakland  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Fine  cockrels  for  sale  $3.00  to  J7.B0 
each.  Thog.  A.  Atkinson.  Los  Al- 
tos. Cal. 
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Columbian  Plymouth 
Rocks 


The  Columbian  type  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  fast 
becoming  favorites  with 
poultry  fanciers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  fowl 
was  only  recognized  and 
admitted  to  a  standard  va- 
riety by  the  American 
Poultry  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  at  St. 
Louis,  1910.  They  are  ex- 
cellent all-year  layers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  Fan- 
ciers on  the  coast  are  mak- 
ing great  claims  for  them 
for  egg  production  and  for 
market  purposes. 

The  color  of  the  male 
and  of  the  female  are  the 
same  as  the  light  Brahmas 
with  the  comb  and  head 
point  and  the  shape  and 
weight  the  same  as  other 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

Dame  Betty,  one  of  the  prize 
birds  of  the  Nie  Poultry  Yards  at 
Pasadena,  is  a  splendid  type  of 
the  fowl.  This  hen  won  champion- 


Kokomo  STEEL 


WIRE 


Fence 


Either  square  or  diamond  mesh  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  and  Aurora  Sts.  STOCKTON,  CAL,. 


WHY  INCUBATOR  CHICKS  DIE 

The  book  entitled  "The  History  of  White  Diarrhoea,  or  Why  Incu- 
bator Chicks  Die,"  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  by  return  mail  to  any  one 
sending  us  the  names  of  5  to  8  of  their  friends  that  use  incubators. 
This  book  can  save  you  $100  this  summer,  it  describes  White  Diarrhoea, 
or  bowel  trouble,  the  cause,  and  tells  of  a  cure.  Book  absolutely  free 
for  the  names. 

RAISALL  REMEDY  CO.,  BLACKWELL,  OKLA. 


CASTRO   HILL  GAME  FARM 

White  African  Guineas 

Pheasants — Chinese,  Ringneck  and  Golden 
Eggs  for  Hatching  Birds  in  the  Fall 
Orpingtons — Buff,  Black  and  White.  Visitors  Welcome 

MELLETTE  &  CO.  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3,  Bx.  30 

Phone  Farmers  240 


ship  prizes  at  the  big  poultry 
shows  during  the  past  two 
years  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state. 


As  an  egg  is  more  than  nine- 
tenths  water,  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  hens  with  all  the  wa- 
ter they  require  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  Water  not  only 
enters  into  the  composition  of  an 
egg  as  the  leading  substance,  but 
it  fulfills  other  purposes.  It  is  as 
essential  to  the  bird  as  a  solvent 
to  the  food  when  hard  grains  are 
fed,  as  the  gizzard  that  grinds  the 
grain  to  powder,  but  the  water  is 
thus  necessary  to  assist  the  diges- 
tion and  to  convert  the  food  into 
blood.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
birds  are  not  partial  to  clean  water 
and  will  drink  from  filthy  pools  in 
preference  to  pure  water.  But  the 
fact  is  the  hen  is  rather  fastidious 
and  will  always  prefer  pure  water 
and  clean  food  when  they  are  ac-» 
cessible  to  her.  If  there  is  no  clean 
water  in  sight  she  is  compelled  to 
drink  what  is  in  sight.  A  laying 
hen  requires  more  water  than  food. 


Sells  Lots  of  Caustic  Balsam 


Please  send  pictures  of  "famous 
horses."  I  am  selling  lots  of  Gom- 
bault's  Caustic  Balsam. — J.  McIN- 
TOSH,  Parma,  Idaho. 


April  30  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  annual  Raisin  Day  celebration 
in  Fresno.  This  year  nearly  all 
of  the  towns  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  have  decided  to  join  the 
Raisin  City  in  observing  the  day. 


Fruit  :  Wrapping  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


All  farmers  should  keep  pure- 
bred poultry.  There  is  no  economy 
or  profit  in  common  barnyard 
stock.  They  eat  no  more,  and  cer- 
tainly an  intelligent  farmer  prefers 
the  blooded  fowl,  and  will  keep  it 
and  no  other.  A  good  farm  should 
naturally  demand  good  stock;  cer- 
tainly they  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Keep  your  fowls  on  the 
same  footing  that  you  keep  your 
cattle  and  you  will  surely  be  re- 
warded. 


Use  medicine  and  stimulants  very 
moderately  among  your  chickens. 
Remember,  true  strength  and  recu- 
peration come  from  the  digestion 
of  nutritious  food,  and  can  come 
from  no  other  source. 


Can  you  save  them 
after  they  are  hatched? 

It's  one  thing  to  hatch  your  chicks,  but  the  great  problem  is  to  save  them. 
Before  you  realize,  dread  White  Diarrhea  may  start  in  the  flock.  No  one  can 
mistake  it — that  drowsy,  humped  up,  no-one-to-love-me  appearance  of  the  little 
chicks ;  and  the  white  pasty  fecal  discharge  which  later  hardens  around  the 
vent.  Only  those  who  have  watched  their  baby  chicks  dwindle  from  day  to 
day  and  have  stood  by  helpless  can  appreciate  this  announcement  of 

CONKEY'S  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

NOT  an  experiment !  THREE  seasons  successful !  A  proved, 
reliable  Preventive  and  Remedy  for  White  Diarrhea.  Place  it  in  all 
drinking  water  so  that  every  chick  gets  a  share.  Give  it  to  the  laying 
hens  to  prevent  their  carrying  the  infection.  It  acts  on  the  specific 
organism  which  causes  the  disease  in  the  caeca  or  blind  intestine.  All 
this  is  preventive.  As  curative  treatment,  Conkey's  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  has  been  brilliantly  successful,  not  only  saving  chicks  badly 
affected,  but  even  those  already  gummed  at  the  vent. 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT 


The  best  medicine  in  the  world 
for  poultry  are  dry,  clean  quarters 
and  lots  of  sunshine.  Better  lose 
every  other  poultry  recipe  known 
than  to  forget  this. 


"I  have  used  the  box  of  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  which  I  tele- 
graphed for  on  a  flock  of  1,200  chicks 
6  weeks  old.  At  the  time  I  started  to 
use  it  I  was  losing  from  10  to  16  chicks 
a  day,  and  I  have  not  lost  a  chick  since 
the  second  day  after  giving  your  medi- 
cine." 

LILAC  POULTRY  FARM. 
June  28,  1910.  Riverside,  N.  J. 


"I  would  have  lost  every  chick  I  had 
but  for  Conkey's  White  Diarrhea  Rem- 
edy. As  soon  as  I  began  to  use  it  I 
noticed  an  improvement,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  cured  every  sick  chicken.  I 
will  never  be  without  it." 

S.  H.  DUCKWORTH, 
5529  Woodland,  Philadelphia. 
Jan.  4,  1911. 


Filth,  disease  and  death  are  asso- 
ciated together,  at  all  times  and 
places.  Keep  things  bright  and 
clean  and  they  will  keep  you  so. 


We  offer  CONKEY'S  WHITE  DIARRHEA  REMEDY  on  plain  money- 
back  agreement,  if  purchaser  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  results.  Ask  any  dealer — 
or  better  yet,  any  old  experienced  poultryman — he  will  tell  you  that  CONKEY 
REMEDIES  are  RIGHT. 

Now  then,  let  others  put  it  off  if  they  want  to— You  order  Conkey's  White  Diarrhea  Remedy  Now 

Before  it  is  too  late!  While  you  are  deliberating  the  disease  may  get  a  start  in 
your  flock.    Prevention  is  easiest.    Order  NOW,  from  the  nearest  distributor — 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cat.,  Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angeles  Cal.,  Inland 
Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Seattle  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Portland,  Ore..   Brackman-Ker  Milling 
Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  or  send  to  the  C.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  Dept.  54      Cleveland,  O. 
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Ducks  Are  Easy  to  Raise 


the  usuit 
of  26  yeajls 

exfefjemce 
in  practical 
POULT*  y  eabikc 


The  "CYCLE" 

hatches  in  natures  way 

BECAUSE  It  follow?  act  oral  priartpln.  Thm  potiu 
fom4  Lb  tha  CYCLE  wfl]  ^mJ  to  yoo-tbty  «r* 
vital  to  rncceu  FIRST  tha  b«*u4  air  to  apr>M 
on  TOP  of  ibc  *ss>  on>y-  n*4ar  too  torn. 
SECOND  No  DW-ECT  air  aattaa  ibrough  tha 
batcher  to  cany  off  th«  Ward  atcrtiWra  to  tha 
an-  THIRD  lawg  circs  tar  with  Lb.  Uaia  la  tha 
center,  tha  raaUtJca  to  aaaal  throogboot,  tha  ma- 
chtaa.  FOURTH  tha  baat,  to  hroajJ»t  doaa  to  tha 
asg>  *****  00  "•*'•  01  ■*  'F***  rgTH: 

Tha  ess*  sr*>  tar***  at*,  coo  tow  ttoaaW  to  Mw 
way  STUDY  tba  HEN  ana  mvutigata  tha  CYCLE. 
It,  will  pay  you 

CYCLE  HATCHERS  $6.50 
BROODER  HATCHERS  8.50 
FEED,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

SEND    FOE  CATALOGUE 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co 

227    BACON  BL-vC 

OAKLAND,  CAL 

MAIN  OFFICE 

ELK1RA.  N.  Y 
FACinC  COAST  — - 
WAREHOUSES 
OAKLAND  CAL 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
SEATTLE,  WASH 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
OF  QUALITY 

World's    best    blood.  Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

McCamman  &  Tebbs 

1510-B  37th  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EGGS  FROM  BLUE  RIBBON  AND 
SILVER  CUP  WINNERS 

$2.00  per  setting.  Buff  Partridge  Wy- 
andottes,  Barred  White  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Orpingtons,  Hou- 
dans,  Brahmas,  Black  Mlnoreas,  White 
Leghorns.  An  egg  extra  if  mention 
this  paper. 

M.  P.  AFDEM,  Blooming;  Prairie,  Minn. 


LANE 

AUTO  LACTIC 
BLOCKS 

HOLD  LOAD  AT  ANY 
POINT 

Specially  well  adapted 
to  6tretciilng  wire  fence 
and  a  erent  variety  of 
uses  on  the  farm.  All 
galvanized. 

The  lock  Is  brought  In- 
to action  by  changing  the 
angle    of     hauling  rope 
when     lowering.       It  is 
absolutely  dependable  and 
does  not  Injure  the  rope. 
It     can     only     be  re- 
leased   again    by  taking 
the  full  strain  on  hauling 
rope.  This  makes  it  safe. 
Send    for  catalog. 
Manaufactured  by 
LAXH    BR08.  CO 
Academy   St.,  Poughkeep- 
sle.,  N.  Y. 


Pump  Water  for  Irrigation 

In  any  quantity  with  the  most  ef- 
ficient device  for  raising  water  by 
water  power — automatic 

Rife  Rams 


Cost  little  to  install — nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall. 
Land  abore  rlltcbes  watered  at  little  or  no 
expense.  Pump  automatically  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  la  a  stream, 
pond  or  spring  within  a 
mile,    write    for  plans, 
book    and    trial    offer,       l      ib  • 
FUEE-  I    tB.   ft  al 

RIFE   ENGINE  CO., 
2458  Trinity  Bid...  New  York 


£1 


When  aaanerlng  advertisement*  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


MOST  PEOPLE  who  are  inter- 
ested in  poultry  are  of  the 
opinion  that  ducks  are  hard  to 
raise.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  have  tried 
and  failed  did  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  care  of  this  fowl. 
It  is  a  fact  that  they  are  less  diffi- 
cult to  raise  than  either  chickens 
or  turkeys.  They  grow  faster  and 
when  properly  cared  for  are  free 
from  disease. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  fresh,  fertile 
eggs  to  start  with.  Duck  eggs  will 
not  endure  much  rough  handling. 
If  they  are  shipped  during  hot 
weather  there  is  very  little  chance 
for  securing  a  good  hatch.  Be- 
sides when  a  duck  egg  is  ten  days 
old,  it  has  reached  the  age  limit, 
so  far  as  hatching  is  concerned. 

Duck  eggs  can  be  hatched  in  in- 
cubators, just  as  well  as  by  the 
ducks  themselves,  or  by  chicken 
hens.  The  eggs  require  four  weeks 
to  hatch,  as  a  rule.  The  eggs  are 
thin  shelled  and  they  are  very 
easy  to  test.  Be  careful  when 
doing  the  work,  as  it  is  difficult 
for  a  beginner  to  tell  whether  an 
egg  is  good  or  bad. 

At  a  certain  stage  during  incu- 
bation a  perfectly  good  duck  egg 
presents  a  rather  queer  appear- 
ance, to  the  novice.  When  held 
before  a  strong  light,  the  shell  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  half  empty. 
Don't  get  excited  and  throw  the 
egg  away,  if  you  do,  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  destroy  a  duck- 
ling. 

When  incubators  are  used, 
brooders  of  course  are  necessary. 
Ducklings  get  along  nicely  in 
brooders,  but  they  should  only  be 
kept  there  at  night,  and  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day  while  they  are 
small.  All  brooders  should  be 
placed  in  a  building  or  under  cov- 
er for  obvious  reasons. 

They  soon  outgrow  a  brooder, 
and  a  comfortable  house  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  If  a  large  number 
are  hatched,  several  houses  are 
needed,  because  they  thrive  better 
when  they  are  kept  in  flocks  of 
thirty-five  or  less.  When  duck- 
lings of  different  sizes  are  kept 
together,  the  smaller  ones  do  not 
get  a  fair  chance  at  feeding  time. 

Never  keep  ducks  and  other 
poultry  together.  Even  two  va- 
rieties of  ducks  will  not  thrive 
when  kept  together.  If  Pekin  and 
Indian  Runner  ducklings  are  fed 
together,  the  latter  will  get  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  feed;  because, 
being  of  a  timid  nature,  they  are 
unable  to  "hold  their  own"  among 
other  ducks. 

Don't  try  to  raise  ducklings  upon 
whole  wheat,  cracked  corn,  or  any 
of  the  so-called  chick-feeds.  If 
these  must  be  used  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cooked.  A  duckling 
does  not  eat  enough  sharp  grit  to 
grind  dry  grain.  And  don't  try  to 
force  the  ducks  to  eat  more  grit 
than  they  want,  by  mixing  it  with 
their  feed.  This  is  tried  sometimes 
with  disastrous  results.  See  that 
they  have  plenty  of  coarse  sand, 
right  from  the  start;  and  some- 
thing coarser  as  they  grow  older. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  ducks 


in  the  way  of  grit  than  coal  cin- 
ders. 

They  should  have  charcoal  also, 
but  it  will  not  answer  for  grit.  The 
sand  and  other  grit  should  be  near 
the  feed-boards  or  troughs,  as  they 
often  stop  eating  to  search  for  grit. 

Oyster  shell  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  suited  to  their  needs,  but 
they  will  eat  it  if  no  other  grit  is 
provided.  Young  ducks,  however, 
must  have  sand.  They  cannot 
thrive  without  it.  If  they  are  with- 
out it  for  a  time  they  get  very 
weak,  totter  around,  refuse  to  eat 
and  finally  die. 

Highly  concentrated  food  is  not 
suited  for  ducks;  neither  young 
nor  old.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  green  stuff  along  with  the 
ground  grain,  although  they  can- 
not live  upon  grass  alone  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  this  respect, 
they  differ  from  geese. 

Ducklings  should  not  be  fed  un- 
til they  are  at  least  twenty-four 
hours  old.  Then  they  should  be 
given  some  dry  bread,  moistened 
with  sweet  skimmilk  or  water. 
Give  the  duckling  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter (with  the  chill  removed)  soon 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  nest 
or  incubator. 

A  little  coarse  sand  is  put  in  the 
water.  Cooked  rice  in  water  is 
relished  by  little  ducks.  Raw 
rolled  oats,  moistened,  will  give 
variety  to  the  ration  also.  But 
they  should  not  be  confined  to 
either.  A  varied  ration  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  any  one  kind  of 
feed. 

Growing  ducks,  especially  Pe- 
kin, require  a  great  deal  of  food. 

They  should  be  fed  four  or  five 
times  a  day.  There  is  little  danger 
of  overtaxing  the  digestion  of  a 
Pekin  duckling  after  it  is  five 
weeks  old,  providing  they  have 
plenty  of  grit  and  green  stuff. 
Cooked  vegetables,  bran,  cornmeal, 
oatmeal,  middlings,  etc.,  may  all  be 
used  with  enough  milk  or  water  to 
moisten.  When  ground  grain  is 
used  without  the  cooked  vegeta- 
bles, something  green  should  be 
added,  such  as  chopped  lettuce, 
dandelion,  onion  tops  or  cabbage. 

Everything  must  be  fresh,  that 
is,  the  feed  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  from  one  meal  to  the  next. 
Sour  feed  will  cause  convulsions. 
Keep  everything  as  clean  as  possi- 
ble. Houses  should  be  kept  clean 
and  dry.  Use  plenty  of  litter  or 
straw,  and  change  often.  If  the 
ducklings  are  kept  in  yards  they 
should  be  changed  from  one  yard 
to  another  every  few  days.  See 
that  they  have  shade  and  clean 
water  to  drink. 

The  English  Runner  duck  is 
coming  much  in  demand  by  fan- 
ciers. These  birds  are  prolific 
layers  producing  large  white  eggs. 
Tbey  do  not  cease  laying  during 
any  month  in  the  year  though  the 
time  of  fewest  eggs  is  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  January. 


Never  try  to  bear  more  than  one 
kind  of  trouble  at  a  time.  Some 
people  bear  three — all  they  have 
had,  all  they  have  now,  and  all 
they  expect  to  have. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PUN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

m     Gombault's  ss* 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For  kSarS 

haa.Jinf  .  au  i  for  ail  Old 
IL.  .--rat,  Braiaeaoi 
1110  Woudti,  PsIasM 
LxUrior  Cancan,  Boili 

Human  l:""'. 

CAUSTIC  BALAAM  hai 

Body  r  i 


We  wools'  say  ts  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  fees 
■at  contain  a  particle 
af  poisonous  substance 
ana1  therefore  aa  bar*) 
caa  resalt  Iran  its  e 
teraal  ate.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  care 
ataarr  ala  or  chronic 
aiuacats  and  it  caa  be 
uses'  aa  any  case  that 
reeaires  aa  outward 
a  1 a 1  i  e  a  t  i  a  a  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
lor 

Sore  Throat 
Cheat  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Spraina 
Straina 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lunga 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Jointa 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Corahin.  In  —  "On.  I-  HI.  C.u.tl.  Balaam  did 

mj  rh.Qdiftt.im  mora  food  Lhaa  #120  00  i>.ld  la 
doctor',  bin.."  OTTO  A.  BEYES. 

Pric  S  1  .BO  p«r  bottl.  Bold  by  druiriili.orw&t 
byal«zpr*M  pr.ptld.    Writ,  for  Booklat  H 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


25  years  practical  experi- 
ence back  of  Boetrom'n  book 
entitled  "Soil  Salvation.9* 
After  studying-  it,  you  will 
know  how  to  make  useless 
Land  grow  as  big  crops  as 
the  best,  by  DTT(  HIV,.  TILE 
UK  \IM\(,.  TERRACING  or 
IRRIGATING.  This  book  ts 
FREE  to  interested  land 
owners  who  write  for  it— it 
fully  explains  the  use  at 

The  Bostrom  Improved 

$15  FARM  LEVEL 

With  Telescope 

A  perfectly  SIMPLE.  ACCURATE  and 
DURABLE  outfit  which  includes  Level.  TEL- 
ESCOPE with  magnifying  lenses  enabling 
you  to  read  target  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
away— also  Tripod,  Graduated  Rod.  Target, 
Plumb  Bob  and  full  instructions.  Is  used 
and  indorsed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
for  all  sorts  of  farm  leveling. 

If  not  sold  in  your  town,  will  ship  from  our-, 
naanal  Pacific  Coast  agent,  on  receipted!  price,  * 
S 15— or  will  ship  C.  O.  D.,  subject 
to  examination.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied  AFTER 

ACTUAL  FIELD  TRIAL.  sjjaaag' BUp. 

IJostrom-Brady  Mlg.  Co.  *Ja  w.?i!f 
109  Madison  Ave.,  Atlanta.  Ca.       ^SSk.  li 


The  Clipper 

There  are  three  thins* 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions.  Bock  Plas- 
Uln  snd  Crab  Qraaa.  U 
one  season  tha  Clipper  will 
drlYs  them  sll  out. 
Your  dealer  ahould  bars 
.them — If  be  baa  cot, 
'drop  us  a  Una  sod  ws 

will    circulars  aud  prices. 

CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWEIt  CO.,  Box  5.  Dixon,  I1L 


Sandow  $ 

2/2  H. P. Stationary 
Engine — Complete 
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Gives  nnii  le  power  for  all  farm 
u->  »  _  Only  three  moving  porta— 
no  cam*,  no  sears,  no  valtoa- 
can't  get  oat  of  orrJer.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  a> au-m 
T  -.  ■«  k«ro-«m*  't  o  il  oil  .  (,-iim>- 
llne,  iilcohol  dint  lll.it*>  or  giia. 
Sold  on  15<lny*TtrLil.  YOl  K 
MOM  \  It  \  <  K  II  ,<)! 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

■a- year  Ironrlad  troarantaa.  I 
1H  to  20  H.  P..  at  pror«rUonat 
pries*.  In  *t  -  * .  raavdr  to  ship 
pnatavl  bnop  full  particular*  f  r*a. 
Writa  for  proposition  on  nnt  *>n- 
rins  in  your  locality.  <lls> 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Popply  Co., 


HORSE  MANURE 

FOR  FERTILIZING 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month.  For 
Information  address 

TAYLOR    STREET  STABLES 

OFFICE  2S05  TAYLOR  STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL 
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The  Duty  of  Water 


By  R.  L.  Parshall,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins. 


W/E  ARE  HEARING  much  of 
late  years  about  the  duty  of 
water  in  irrgation,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture we  will  have  the  problem 
squarely  before  us,  how  to  increase 
the  duty  of  water,  or  in  other 
words,  how  are  we  going  to  con- 
serve our  moisture.  There  are  sev- 
eral conditions  which  affect  this 
question,  but  we  will  touch  upon 
one  only  at  this  time;  namely,  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil. 

The  character  of  the  soil  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  factor  to  consider, 
as  the  texture  of  the  soil  as  regards 
its  porosity  has  more  to  do  with 
the  water  used  than  any  other  one 
thing.  Before  this  problem  of  duty 
of  water  can  be  definitely  settled 
as  regards  any  community,  a  soil 
survey  should  be  made  and  actual 
conditions  observed.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  observe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  adjoining  fields  rais- 
ing the  same  kinds  of  crops,  ap- 
parently under  the  same  condi- 
tions, which  have  a  different  fac- 
tor for  the  duty  of  water.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil 
conditions  of  one  are  different 
from  those  of  the  other.  You 
would  not  be  justified  in  saying 
that  the  duty  of  water  for  your 
farm  is  the  same  for  all  fields.  A 
heavy  soil  may  mature  a  crop  with 
a  single  irrigation  of  a  few  acre- 
inches,  while  a  gravelly  soil  may 
require  as  many  acre-feet.  In  the 
first  case  the  water  will  not  soak 
so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  go  be- 
yond the  zone  of  the  roots,  and  the 
only  loss  will  be  that  due  to  evap- 
oration, while  in  the  second  case 
the  soil  particles  being  so  large, 
the  water  readily  goes  below  the 
feeding  depth  of  the  plants  and 
is  lost  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the 
crop  is  concerned. 

As  our  arid  west  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  great  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  amount  of  water  available 
being  practically  constant,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  seek  means  to  secure 
water  for  large  irrigation  systems. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
large  measure  by  the  study  of  the 
duty  of  water,  or  conservation  of 
moisture.  In  the  case  cited 
above,  the  two  soils,  one  heavy  and 
the  other  light,  we  would  be  waste- 
ful of  water  to  attempt  to  irrigate 
both  fields  by  the  same  method. 
Flooding  may  answer  for  the  first 
case,  but  it  is  an  extravagant  pro- 
cess for  the  latter.  In  some  soils 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  water 
applied  would  not  be  used  by  the 
growing  plants. 

Again  we  find  the  evaporation 
in  the  coarse  soil  to  be  great,  and 
the  soil  would  soon  lose  its  water 
content.  Ordinarily,  the  best  way 
to  handle  a  soil  of  this  nature  is  to 
divide  the  field  into  short  runs, 
say  500  feet,  with  frequent  cross 
ditches,  using  a  large  head  and 
irrigate  more  often. 

The  duty  of  water  is  also  affect- 
ed by  the  depth  of  the  soil.  A  shal- 
low soil  will  absorb  a  small  amount 
of  water  and  will  retain  it  but  a 
short  time,  and  hence  necessitates 


the  use  of  larger  heads  and  more 
frequent  irrigation. 

We  shall  be  nearer  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  duty  of  wa- 
ter when  each  farmer  knows  the 
character  of  his  soil  and  the  prop- 
er method  of  irrigation.  This  will 
make  more  water  available  for 
the  lands  now  in  want,  and  ulti- 
mately aid  in  materially  increas- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  commu- 
nity. 


Selecting  Plants  for  Seed 


Those  who  are  to  enter  upon  a 
system  of  seed  breeding  for  their 
farms  should  begin  to  select  foun- 
dation stock  for  the  seed  breeding 
plat  next  year.  It  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  get  the  best 
possible  seeds  from  desirable  plants 
before  any  attempt  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  quality.  Progress  will 
necessarily  be  slow,  even  if  the 
best  be  selected  for  the  foundation. 
Nature  works  slowly  but  surely  and 
she  may  be  expected  to  do  her 
whole  duty  when  man  is  willing  to 
co-operate  along  scientific  lines. 

All  farmers  have  noticed  a  great 
variation  in  plants.  Some  produce 
nothing,  some  a  fair  yield,  a  few 
are  prolific.  While  a  difference  in 
soil  must  be  taken  into  account  it 
does  not  explain  this  variation.  One 
plant  may  be  barren  and  another 
two  feet  away  especially  fruitful. 
The  seed  from  these  plants  may  be 
expected  in  a  general  way  to  repro- 
duce their  kind.  The  progressive 
planter  will  endeavor  to  eliminate 
as  many  of  the  objectional  char- 
acters as  possible  in  selecting  foun- 
dation stock  and  start  with  speci- 
mens that  give  promise  of  vigor, 
high  yield  and  desirable  quality. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  study  your» 
plants  before  you  select  those  from 
which  future  crops  are  to  be  grown. 
Take  time  and  walk  over  the  fields, 
making  a  careful  examination  of 
plants  that  seem  likely  to  stand  the 
test  for  foundation  stock.  Make  a 
note  of  every  plant  that  strikes 
your  fancy,  then  designate  it  so  it 
may  be  studied.  When  finally  your 
judgment  must  be  passed,  eliminate 
every  objectional  specimen  and  re- 
duce the  number  to  the  amount  suf- 
ficient for  your  needs. 

The  seeds  saved  in  this  way  will 
give  you  stock  for  the  separate  seed 
plat  next  spring.  It  will  be  import- 
ant to  have  the  plat  large  enough 
so  that  rigid  selection  may  be  con- 
tinued and  the  undesirable  elim- 
inated. The  seed  plat  should  be  lo- 
cated on  good  soil  and  good  culti- 
vation given.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  type  along 
definite  lines.  A  few  years  of  care- 
ful selection  w  ill  usually  enable  the 
manager  to  raise  the  yield  and  of- 
ten the  improvement  in  quality  of 
the  products  is  no  small  item  in 
the  price  of  crops. 


The  Davis  Breeders'  Association 
that  was  recently  organized  to  pur- 
chase a  fine  Percheron  stallion  at  a 
meeting  held  a  few  days  ago  elected 
W.  A.  Lillard,  president  and  A. 
Sikes,  secretary.  This  association 
is  strong  for  community  breeding 
and  excellent  results  are  expected. 


Buying  a 
Farm 


Before  the  experienced  farmer  buys  a  ranch  he  satisfies  himself 
absolutely  in  regard  to  the  soil,  water  supply,  transportation  facilities 
and  market  accessibility.  In  doing  this  he  brings  into  play  an  expert 
knowledge  gained  by  long  experience.  The  best  judge  of  farm  land  is 
the  farmer  himself.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  buyers  in  our 
Fairmead  Colony,  Madera  County,  are  experienced  California  farmers, 
is  the  very  best  endorsement  of  the  land  we  sell. 

FAIRMEAD  COLONY  land  is  unexcelled  for  alfalfa,  fruit  and  veg- 
etables. Dairying  and  hog-raising  are  extremely  profitable  here.  Lit- 
tle irrigated  farms  on  very  easy  terms.  Tear  out  this  adv.  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  your  name  and  particulars.     Do  it  now. 


Cooperative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  That  Produce  Wealth" 

595  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc..  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The  SUBMARINE 
WEED  CUTTING  SAW  does  away 
laborsomel 


with     insufficient  and 


methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lakes 
just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  several  States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed from  water  users  here  and 
abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 


Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 


ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION 

WITH 

Standard  Gas  Engines 


BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE 

COMPARE 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 

SEND    US  YOUR 


WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  ENGINE. 

FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM 


10    CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Iggg  The  Bank  of  San  Jose  Mg 

Resources  $3,194,720 

Your  account  cordially  invited,  and  the  officers  will  gladly  co- 
operate and  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  wide  experience  and 
practical  business  training. 


OFFICERS 

WM.  KNOX  BEANS,  President  H.  D.  TUTTLE.  Vice-President 

V.  J.  La  MOTTE,  Cashier 


Commercial  and  Savings 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COLLECTIONS  INVITED 


The  Bank  of  San  Jose 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  Loganberry 


Put  Your  Roof  on  But  Once 

Why  use  shingles,  tin  or  slate  on  your  roofs? 

You  will  only  be  put  to  the  expense  of  replacing 
them  in  a  short  time. 

Tou  can  save  this  expense  by  using  absolutely 
weather-proof  and  practically  indestructible  Pioneer 
Ready  Roofing. 

Pioneer  Rubber  Sanded  Roofing 

— overcomes  all  objectionable  features  of  other  roofing 
materials.  Its  first  cost  Is  no  greater  than  the  shingle 
or  tin  roof,  and  It  will  shed  water  and  turn  back  the 
sun's  heat  twice  am  Ions;  an  a  nblnKle  roof. 

Pioneer  Roofing  Alls  all  requirements  for  your  resi- 
dence, barn,  garage,  etc.  Needs  no  expert  to  lay  It.  All 
necessary  materials  Included — nails,  cement,  etc. 

We  will  tell  you  just  what  you  need  and  send  sam- 
ples and  full  directions  if  you  address  Dept.  15, 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247=251  S.  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

233  Sanaome  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


L Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
i  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  theirfarm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  1  00  ft.  In  1  0  hours*    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
.move.  It  orer  an»  road;  Borei  alate,  coal,  soapetone— e»erytoinr  except  hard  rock,  and 
Jt  drills  that.   No  lower  of  stakinf — rotate!  it*  own  drill. 

20  yeara  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proren  this  the  faateat  and  moat 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Bear  termi.   Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      -     Bon  427   Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


THE  CULTIVATION  of  this  fruit 
for  commercial  purposes  has 
now  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Considerable  breadths 
have  been  established  in  this  coun- 
try, and  these  yield  remunerative 
returns.  The  fruit  is  principally 
used  for  bottling  purposes,  but  by 
some  it  is  greatly  appreciated  for 
dessert.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
fruits  should  be  allowed  to  ripen 
thoroughly  on  the  canes,  and  need 
very  close  watching.  Land  intend- 
ed for  planting  with  loganberries 
should  be  deep,  even  if  strong,  and 
the  latter  condition  is  by  no  means 
a  drawback.  From  twenty  to  thirty- 
loads  of  manure  should  be  applied, 
and  the  land  either  bastard 
trenched  or  ploughed  and  subsoiled. 
One-year-old  plants  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  planted  during  the  au- 
tumn. The  rows  are  set  eight  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  that  distance 
asunder.  In  spring  the  canes 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  strong 
canes. 

After  the  first  year  substantial 
trellises  are  necessary  to  train  the 
canes  to.  To  form  these,  drive 
stout  posts  into  the  ground  at  in- 


Cyphers  Incubator  Book 

This  book  is  being  mailed  free 
to  thousands  of  men  and  women 
vho  are  interested  in  poultry  and 
igg  production  for  profit.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  the  best  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.  You  should 
not  fail  to  have  a  copy.  It  tells 
all  about  Cyphers  Incubators  and 
Brooders — but  it  is  so  much  more 
than  a  catalog  that  the  Cyphers 
Company  call  it  "Poultry  Grow- 
ers Guide  for  1912."  And  the 
name  fits  the  book  perfectly.  In 
addition  to  complete  description  of 
all  the  Cyphers  styles  and  sizes  of 
incubators,  brooders,  as  well  as 
over  a  hundred  standard  poultry 


mm  GROWERS 


INCUBATORS.  BROOOtnS 
POULTRY  APPLIANCtS.  rOOOS> 
AND  STANOARO  ttURPLItfr 


supplies  manufactured  by  the  Cy- 
phers Company — this  great  book 
contains  eight  chapters  which  are 
almost  priceless  in  their  value  to 
the  beginner  or  old-time  poultry- 
raiser.  These  are  the  titles;  How 
to  Get  Twice  as  Many  Eggs  from 
the  Same  Number  of  Hens;  The 
200-Egg  Per  Year  Hen — How  to 
Produce  Her;  Large  Sized  Eggs  in 
Demand  as  Well  as  Lots  of  Them; 
Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to 
Get  Fertile  Eggs;  Selection  and 
Care  of  Eggs  for  Successful  Hatch- 


tervals  of  fifteen  feet.  They  should 
stand  six  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
and  have  a  length  of  two  or  three 
feet  driven  into  the  soil.  All  posts 
ought  to  be  creosoted  from  the  base 
to  a  point  above  the  ground  line. 
At  intervals  of  every  eighty  yards 
extra  stout  straining  posts  must  be 
erected,  and  be  well  strutted.  Strong 
wires  should  then  be  fixed  a  foot 
apart,  the  upper  one  being  near 
the  top  of  the  posts,  and  the  bot- 
tom one  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
Holes  may  be  bored  through  the 
posts  to  carry  the  wires,  or  staples 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case  the  wires  must  be  left 
tree,  to  enable  them  to  be  tightened 
from  one  end.  Potatoes  may  with 
advantage  be  grown  between  the 
rows  for  the  first  year  after  plant- 
ing. When  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished the  growth  should  be  con- 
fined to  seven  canes  to  each  plant; 
one  of  these  can  be  trained  upright 
to  the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  the 
others  one  to  each  wire. 

The  low-berry  and  the  phenom- 
enal-berry, both  darker  forms  of 
the  loganberry,  are  becoming  popu- 
lar in  private  gardens  on  account 
of  their  fruits  being  somewhat 
sweeter. 


ing;  Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and 
Chicks  with  Least  Amount  of 
Work;  How  to  Brood  Chicks  Prop- 
erly at  the  Lowest  Cost;  Premium 
Price  Table  Poultry  and  How  to 
Produce  It. 

But  even  those  eight  wonderful 
chapters  are  not  all  you  will  find 
in  the  book.  Bead  the  opinions 
of  experts  on  incubators  and  brood- 
ers. Bead  about  Cyphers  Company 
Service — the  greatest  help  to  big- 
ger poultry  profits  since  the  incu- 
bator was  first  invented.  Bead 
about  the  S1000  Cash  Prize  ofTer. 
It  is  gladly  sent  free  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested.  Sim- 
ply write  a  postal  card  to  the  Cy- 
phers Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  78, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  book  will  come 
at  once. 


All  farm  animals  have  an  in- 
stinctive craving  for  salt.  But  if 
it  is  so  placed  as  to  be  always 
within  their  reach,  they  will  con- 
only  once  a  week,  while  some  may 
and  no  more.  It  is  only  when  it 
has  been  kept  from  them  for  a  long 
period  that  there  is  danger  of  their 
eating  too  much.  It  is  therefore 
an  excellent  practice  to  keep  it  in 
a  box  or  boxes  where  they  can 
have  access  to  it  whenever  they 
desire.  When  they  are  salted,  as 
is  the  practice  with  many  farmers, 
only  once  a  week,  wihle  some  may 
get  enough,  others  may  suffer  from 
a  deficient  supply.  Salt  promotes 
an  active  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  never  becomes  thick  and 
sluggish  so  long  as  the  supply  is 
plentiful;  it  assists  digestion,  and 
is  often  a  preventive  of  disease. 
It  is  so  cheap  that  no  stockraiser 
can  afTord  to  deny  to  his  animals 
all  they  want  of  it. 


Sandpaper  your  voice.  An  order 
or  request  given  in  a  snarl  stirs 
up  rebellion  and  civil  war. 
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Federal  Railroad  Management 


■  FA  GREAT  PUBLIC  work  in 
I  New  York  state,  such  as  the 
Catskill  water  system,  threw 
on  a  privately  owned  rail- 
road an  embarrassing  amount 
of  traffic,  and  the  private 
owners  of  that  railroad,  in- 
stead of  increasing  its  plant,  were 
so  foolish  as  to  reduce  its  capacity, 
and  then  to  announce  that  their 
railroad  would  thereafter  refuse 
to  transport  more  than  a  specified 
and  limited  quantity  of  goods  for 
the  general  public,  thus  dislocat- 
ing and  injuring  seriously  the 
businesses  of  many  persons,  there 
would  arise  a  chorus  of  protests 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the 
other.  Buffalo  would  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Montauk  Point  for 
the  preservation  of  existing  instru- 
ments of  commerce,  while  the 
northern  counties  of  the  state 
would  co-operate  enthusiastically 
with  the  southern  tier  to  force  the 
"railroad  magnates"  to  furnish  ad- 
equate means  for  the  continuance 
of  commerce  in  its  accustomed 
channels. 

It  would  be  asserted  that  the 
owners  of  the  railroad  owed  a  duty 
to  the  public;  that  the  corpora- 
tion derived  its  existenece  from 
the  people;  that  in  the  past  its 
proprietors  had  received  fat  divi- 
dends from  the  communities  it 
served;  that  they  were  under  obli- 
gations to  serve  those  communities 
faithfully  in  the  present.  Should 
it  be  argued  in  behalf  of  the  rail- 
road that  an  unforeseen  emergency 
necessitated   a  curtailment  of  its 


Jl  Adams  &  Company 

(Established  20  Tears) 


DEALERS  IN 


Government,    Municipal  and 
Corporation 

BONDS 


California   In  much  a  Specialty 
Correspondence  Invited 


Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS, 
also    BORERS,   ROOT  APHIS,  etc., 
on  Frnlt  Tree*. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

624  California  St.,  San  Franclaco 


services,  the  lack  of  foresight  of 
its  managers  would  be  ridiculed. 
Finally,  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
emergency  had  been  inevitable 
for  years,  that  the  engineers  of  the 
railroad  must  have  expected  it  to 
ensue,  there  would  be  legal  action 
to  restrain  the  company  from  any 
abridgment  of  its  service.  The 
agitation  would  inevitably  give 
rise  to  a  demand  for  Government 
ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads, conceived  in  the  belief  that 
the  Government  would  commit  no 
such  outrage  and  supported  by 
every  socialist  in  the  country. 

The  Panama  Railroad,  important 
in  itself  and  thrice  important  as  a 
regulative  agent,  is  owned  by  the 
Government.  Immense  quantities 
of  merchandise  are  carried  across 
the  isthmus  on  its  cars.  It  has  a 
depressing  influence  on  transcon- 
tinental railroad  rates.  It  is  an  old 
institution,  to  the  use  of  which 
the  public  has  become  habituated. 
It  lies  on  the  site  of  a  stupendous 
engineering  undertaking,  and  was 
bought  by  the  Government  to  fa- 
cilitate the  prosecution  of  that 
work.  The  great  strain  to  be  put  on 
its  resources  has  been  known  for 
years.  The  guileless  would  natur- 
ally believe  that  long  ago  it  would 
have  been  rebuilt  to  perform  the 
double  duty  that  it  must  bear  as 
construction  road  and  public  high- 
way. Wherein  the  guileless  would 
be  entirely  mistaken. 

Not  only  has  the  Government,  as 
proprietor  of  this  railroad,  neg- 
lected to  insure  its  continuance  in 
its  present  character  of  public 
highway,  but  the  capacity  of  the 
line  for  commercial  purposes  is 
actually  to  be  reduced.  Its  double 
tracks  are  to  disappear,  a  single 
track  taking  their  place.  It  will 
not  accept  larger  consignments  of 
freight;  it  will  not  accept  even  as 
much  freight  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
As  a  factor  in  transcontinental 
competition  it  is  to  be  lowered  in 
efficiency.  Nor  can  this  reduction 
be  attributed  to  a  purpose  to  aban- 
don the  road  on  the  completion  of 
the  canal.  It  must  always  be  main- 
tained as  a  complement  and  pro- 
tection for  the  great  ditch. 

The  incident  is  noteworthy  in 
that  it  brings  to  the  front  one  of 
the  little  discussed  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities.  There  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  Government  decis- 
ion. It  cannot  be  forced  to  restore 
or  extend  its  service.  It  is  worthy 
of  the  careful  study  of  all  who  find 
themselves  dazzled  by  the  attract- 
ive details  of  the  theory  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership. 


Caustic  Balsam  Pleases 


Please  send  me  your  pictures  of 
"famous  horses."  I  have  a  good 
sale  on  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 
and  never  hesitate  to  recommend  it 
in  cases  of  curb,  sweeny,  spavin, 
etc.  It  always  pleases. — A.  W.  DA- 
VIS, Safford,  Ariz. 


Bank  of  Willows 

INCORPORATED     SEPTEMBER,  1880 

Oldest  and  Largest  Bank  in  Glenn  County 

Capital  Stock  (paid  in  full)  $  300,000.00 

Reserve  and  Undivided  Profits   250,000.00 

Total  Resources  1,500,000.00 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  CERTIFICATES     OF  DEPOSIT 


DIRECTORS 

B.  H.  Burton,  James  Boyd,  Milton  French.   P.   H.   Green,  T.  Har- 
rington, A.  Hochheimer,  Frank  Moody. 

OFFICERS 

B.  H.  Burton,  president;  Milton  French,  vice-president; 

P.  H.  Green,  cashier;  C.  R.  Wickes,  assistant  cashier. 

CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Bank  of  California,  National  Association  San  Francisco 

National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co   Sacramento 

Colusa  County  Bank   Colusa 

American  Exchange  National  Bank  New  York 

Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois   Chicago 

TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 


The  Oldest  National  Bank  in  California 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Is  prepared  to  meet  every  banking  requirement. 


Orcarhdlsts,  Farmers  and  Agriculturists  are  Invited  to  take  advantage 
of  Its  complete  banking  service.  Trust  functions  performed  by  the  First 
Federal   Trust   Company,   affiliated  with  the  First  National  Bank. 


THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

POST  AND 


jmrajiyir 


MONTGOMERY  STS. 


Capital,  $3,000,000 


Surplus,  $1,500,000 


Weeks'  Poultry  Ranch 

has  fifty  choice  yards  of  as  good  White  Leghorns,  Black  and  White 
Mlnorcas.  Barred  and,  White  Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  as  can  be 
found  on  the  Coast.  These  are  scientifically  housed  In  one  of  the 
best  double  yard  systems  in  existence,  with  alternate  males  which 
are  changed  twice  per  week.  We  are  getting  over  80  per  cent  hatches 
of  all  the  eggs  put  in. 

Can  furnish  eggs  and  day  old  chicks   by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

Leghorn  eggs  $5.00  per  100,  chicks  $10.00  per  100. 

Other  varieties,   eggs,   $6.00  per  hundred,  chicks  $15.00  per  hundred. 

We  are  here  to  give  satisfaction.    Try  ua. 


CHAS.  WEEKS 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Some  people  never  appreciate  a 
favor  until  they  need  another. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Address  all  communications  for 
the  Household  Department  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  Klrtley,  care  Country  Life 
Publishing  Co..  162  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Spring  Home=Cleaning 


By  Frances  LaPlace 


THERE  ARE  TWO  THINGS  to  be 
done  just  as  soon  as  spring  ar- 
rives— the  spring  "house-cleaning" 
and  the  spring  "home-cleaning." 

House-cleaning  is  woman's  work 
but  the  home-cleaning  is  for  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  of  the 
home  and  it  begins  out-o'-doors  of 
course,  starts  right  in  with  the 
"need-a-coat-o'-paint"  front  fence, 
next  comes  the  yard  and  then  up 
onto  the  porch,  over  the  veranda, 
around  the  house  and  into  the 
back-yard. 

When  there  are  no  hired  folks 
about  the  place  to  do  the  work,  or 
if  the  hired  folks  have  more  im- 
portant work  on  hand,  it  behooves 
the  "home-makers"  themselves  to 
hustle  with  the  spring  home-clean- 
ing and  if  they  go  about  it  with 
the  right  spirit  it  will  prove  as 


much  fun  as  it  is  work,  and  mighty 
well-paying  fun  at  that  for  attract- 
ive surroundings  are  as  necessary 
to  a  house  as  a  clean  sink  and  well 
polished  stove  are  necessary  to  a 
kitchen. 

A  great  many  women  are  as 
handy  with  a  pot  of  paint  and  a 
brush  as  a  man — some  are  handier 
— and  it  is  no  trick  at  all  for  an 
energetic  woman  with  the  desire 
for  spring  home-cleaning  freshly 
upon  her  to  patch  up  loose  fence- 
boards,  mend  fence  wire,  straight- 
en a  post  or  two,  and  daub  on  a 
little  paint — on  the  fence  of  course, 
not  upon  herself — and  then  up 
through  the  garden  with  the  clean- 
up. 

Garden  pathways  should  be  kept 
as  smooth  as  possible  and  clear  of 
weeds;  flower-bed  borders  should 
be  kept  in  line,  and,  if  of  wood, 
should  be  painted  the  same  shade 
as  the  fence,  dark  green  preferable 
as  far  as  color  is  concerned,  al- 
though white  or  light  green  are 
favorite  tones  for  such  woodwork. 

Garden  furniture,  in  the  way  of 
rustic  chairs  and  benches,  is  al- 
ways greatly  improved  if  treated 
to  a  coat  of  paint  once  a  year,  and, 
as  with  the  bed  borders,  should  be 


of  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the 
fence  work  about  the  place. 

The  porch  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  attention — it  must  be 
cleaned  or  repainted  for  spring.  A 
comfortable,  roomy  porch  is  essen- 
tiol  to  comfort  in  a  country  home 
for  a  great  many  "fresh-air  advo- 
cates" have  taken  to  actually  "liv- 
ing" upon  the  porch — they  dine, 
they  rest,  they  sleep  and  also  en- 
tertain out-of-doors  in  pleasant 
weather. 

The  ideal  furniture  for  such  a 
porch  is  rattan — it  can  be  dusted 
very  easily  and  soap  and  water 
harms  it  not  one  whit,  it  is  light 
to  handle,  it  is  not  affected  by 
changes  of  weather,  it  is  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  and  is  al- 
most everlasting. 

A  porch  furnished  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  rattan  furniture,  a  pot 
of  fern  or  two,  a  hammock,  some 
pretty  pillows,  and  the  latest  maga- 
zines scattered  around  is  suely  a 
tempting  spot  in  which  to  work  or 
idle. 

But  while  the  "living-room 
porch"  is  one  of  the  most  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  spring  home- 
cleaning  the  work  must  not  stop 
there — the  careful  housewife  will 


Rattan    furniture    I»    Ideal    for    porch   nae.     It  im   cool,  comfortable  anddurable. 


see  to  it  that  her  wire  screens  are 
put  upon  the  windows  and  doors 
just  as  soon  as  spring  appears,  and 
that  awnings  are  put  up  early. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  wo- 
man of  the  home  all  the  work  in 
the  home-cleaning  but  when  it 
comes  to  re-oiling  the  shingles,  if 
the  house  be  of  bungalow  pattern, 
or  repainting  the  house  proper  it 
is  then  time  for  Mr.  Homemaker  to 
get  out  with  a  pot  of  paint  and  a 
brush  and  do  a  little  hustling.  Of 
course  if  he  has  not  the  rime  to  do 
it,  or  can  not  do  it,  or  worse  still, 
will  not  do  it,  why  then  Mrs.  Home- 
maker  will  have  to  gather  up  her 
skirts,  climb  the  ladder  and  paint 
the  house  herself.  It  may  take  her 
some  time  because  she  cannot  do 
it  all  at  once — she  must  find  the 
time  between  the  cooking  and  dish- 
washing, the  sweeping  and  the 
dusting,  the  care  of  the  children 
and  the  chickens,  the  sewing  and 
the  washing,  but  no  matter  when 
it  is  done,  or  how  it  is  done,  there 
is  an  immense  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion after  it  is  done. 

The  backyard  and  sheds  all  need 
their  share  of  spring  freshening 
and  remember  that,  although  most 
of  your  neighbors  see  the  front  of 
the  house  and  gar- 
den, a  great  many 
of  them  call  "a- 
cross  lots"  and  are 
going  to  see  the 
back  fence,  the 
woodshed,  t  h  e 
back  porch,  the 
summer  kitchen, 
and  the  back  yard 
in  general.  Paint 
goes  as  easily  upon 
the  back  fence  as 
upon  the  front 
and  besides  the 
back  yard  is  the 
one  that  meets  the 
housekeeper's  eye 
the  greater  part  of 
the  day — it  lies 
outside  the  kitchen 
window  and  many 
women  are  forced 
to  spend  the  great- 
er part  of  their 
day  in  the  kitchen 
— or  mighty  close 
thereabouts. 

Content  m  ent 
costs  money  any- 
where, at  anytime, 
but  it  is  not  a  whit 
expensive  when  it 
comes  to  a  little 
lumber,  a  can  or 
two  of  paint,  a  few 
nails,  a  new  porch 
chair,    some  new 
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These  shoes 
_  combine  style, 
Tefinement,  com- 
fort, service  and  high  quality,  r-^-lyf  T,r  

Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  not  only  forrlenW^^m 
stylish  looking,  but  dependable  for  QTld  ChilclllGWk 
wear.  They  are  "built  on  honor." 
The  choicest  leather  is  selected  for 
the  uppers,  the  soles  are  of  special  tannage, 
the  materials  and  workmanship  through- 
out high-grade.  Cannot  be  equalled  any- 
where at  the  price.  If  you  want  the  dressiest  and 
best  wearing  shoes  obtainable,  demand  Mayer  Honor* 
bilt  Shoes. 

WARNING— Look  for  the  Mayer  Trade  Mark  on  the 
sole — if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  to  us 

We  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  men,  women  and 
children,  including  "Leading  Lady"  and  "Special 
,  Merit"  brands — also  Mayer  l'Yerma  Cushion" and 
Mayer  "Martha  W ^.shington  Comfort  Shoes." 

FREE  OFFER— Send  Ihe  name  of  a  dealer  who 
lot  handle  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes — we  wi 
send  free  a  handsome  picture  of  Martha 
Washington — size  15x20. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


-     Mayer  Trade  Mark  on  the  sole.  = 


Western  Branch:  Washington  S  hoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Solid 
Comfort 


Whemer  you  want  a  fireside  chair,  one  for  bedroom,  or  for  use 
In  the  home,  on  the  porch  or  veranda,  there  Is  no  type  made  that  will 
give  the  comfort  to  be  found  in  one  of  our  Handcraft  wicker  chairs. 
Built  on  easy  graceful  lines,  they  fit  the  form  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Prices  range  from  $3.00  upwards.  Catalogue  showing  all  the 
latest  styles  sent  free  on  request. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  RATTAN  CO. 
Clay  Street  Oakland,  Cal. 


wire  screening,  and  a  little 
time — and  if  the  average  far- 
mer wishes  to  make  the  av- 
erage farmer's  wife  contented 
with  her  surroundings  he  must 
make  the  surroundings  atttractive, 
not  once  in  a  while,  a  long,  long 
while,  but  all  the  time,  and  when 
spring  comes  along,  the  rains  over 
and  behind,  sunny  days  before,  it's 
time  to  freshen  up  with  the  spring 
home-cleaning — starting  right  in 
with  the  front  fence,  through  the 
garden,  onto  the  porch,  around  the 
house,  and  through  the  backyard. 


Raisin  Recipes 

Home  Made  Raisin  Bread — One 
pint  water,  1  pint  sweet  milk,  2 
ounces  sugar,  1  ounce  salt,  2  ounces 
lard,  1  1-2  ounces  compressed 
yeast,  2  pounds  seeded  raisins,  4 
pounds  flour.  Have  milk  and  wa- 
ter warm.  Dissolve  yeast  in  water. 
Mix  dough  thoroughly.  Let  dough 
raise  well,  then  punch  down  and 
let  raise  again.  Mould  in  round 
loaves  and  when  raised  bake  in  hot 
oven.  When  potato  yeast  is  used, 
use  one  pint  yeast  and  one  pint 
nilk  or  water. 

Graham  Raisin  Bread  —  One 
quart  water,  2  ounces  lard,  2 
Dunces  sugar,  2  ounces  molasses, 

1  1-2  ounces  salt,  2  1-2  ounces 
compressed  yeast,  2  pounds  rai- 
>ins,  1-2  pound  chopped  nuts,  2 
rounds  white  patent  flour,  2 
pounds  graham  flour.  Let  dough 
raise  twice  and  when  raised  again 
Jake  in  medium  hot  oven. 

Raisin  Puffs — Two  eggs,  1-2  cup 
lutter,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder, 

2  tablespoons  sugar,  2  cups  flour,  1 
cup  seeded  raisins  chopped  fine. 
Steam  one-half  hour  in  small  cups. 

Sweet  Raisin  Rolls — One  quart 
nilk,  4  ounces  lard,  4  ounces  su- 
;ar,  1  1-2  ounces  salt,  yolks  of  5 
eggs,  2  ounces  compressed  yeast,  4 
Dounds  patent  flour,  2  pounds  rai- 
sins, 1-2  ounce  spices.  Bake  in 
lot  oven.  When  cold  wash  over 
with  thin  water  icing. 

Fresno  Raisin  Pie — One  pound 
ieeded  or  seedless  raisns,  1-2  cup 
>ugar,  1  pint  water.  Stew  in  sauce- 
pan till  raisins  are  done.  Add  juice 
>f  1  large  or  2  small  lemons,  and 


AWNINGS 

WAGON  AND  STACK  COVERS 
TARPAULINS 
ALMOND  SHEETS 
HORSE  COVERS 


All  kinds  of  Canvas  and  Bur- 
lap Goods  to  order. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 

Daahl  -  Thorns  Awning 
and  Canvas  Co. 

589  8th  Street,  Oakland  Cal. 


two  beaten  eggs.  Thicken  with 
dry  bread  crumbs.  Bake  same  as 
lemon  pie,  cover  with  whipped 
cream  or  meringue.    Finest  ever. 

Raisin  Pie  (Without  Eggs)  — 
Two  cups  raisins  (Sultana  or 
Thompsons  preferred),  small  stick 
or  1-2  teaspoon  cinnamon,  1-2  ta- 
blespoon butter,  1-2  cup  sugar,  ta- 
blespoon flour  and  pinch  salt. 
Cover  raisins  with  boiling  water, 
add  cinnamon  and  cook  20  min. 
Mix  sugar,  salt  and  flour  and  sprin- 
kle 1-2  on  lower  pie  crust;  add 
raisins  and  sprinkle  with  other 
1-2  of  sugar,  etc.  Add  few  dots 
of  butter  and  upper  crust  and  bake. 

Splendid  Raisin  Cake-- One-quar- 
tercup  butter  or  lard,  1  cup  sugar, 
1-2  cup  milk,  2  1-2  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  2  eggs,  1-2  teaspoon 
vanilla,  1  3-4  cups  flour,  1  1-4  cups 
chopped  raisins.  Cream  butter 
and  add  sugar  gradually.  Add 
beaten  eggs  and  milk.  Add  the 
flour  sifted  with  baking  powder, 
vanilla  and  raisins.  Bake  in  layer 
tins  about  20  to  30  min.  Filling — 
Whip  1  1-2  cups  heavy  cream  until 
stiff,  add  1-2  teaspoon  vanilla,  2 
tablespoons  powdered  sugar,  3  1-4 
cups  chopped  raisins  (finely 
chopped). 

Potato  Cake  With  Raisins — One 
cup  butter,  2  cups  sugar,  2  cups 
flour,  1  cup  mashed  potatoes,  1-2 
cup  milk,  1  cup  chopped  walnuts, 
1  cup  seeded  raisins,  1  cup  choc- 
olate, 4  eggs,  1-3  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon, 1-3  teaspoon  cloves,  1-3  tea- 
spoon nutmeg,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Spread  dough  in  bread 
pan  and  bake  in  medium  hot  oven. 


Care  of  Turkeys 


Turkeys  kept  for  breeding  stock 
should  be  the  best  that  were  in  the 
flock.  It  is  difficult  for  some  peo- 
ple to  keep  their  best  turkeys  and 
send  the  others  to  market,  but  it's 
the  only  sensible  way  to  do.  The 
habit  of  selling  the  best  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  only  the  least  intelli- 
gent people;  it  is  common  with 
people  who  have  raised  turkeys  all 
their  lives,  and  people  who  would 
not  think  of  breeding  the  other 
stock  of  the  farm  in  such  a  care- 
less way.  These  people  have  never 
attained  the  success  and  profits  in 
turkey  raising  that  are  enjoyed  by 
the  man  who  handles  them  as 
fairly  as  he  does  his  cows  and 
hogs. 

The  best  care  in  the  world  can 
do  little  with  poorly  bred  poults 
and  turkey  chicks.  You  can  not 
expect  large  turkeys  from  small 
breeders.  Size  is  not  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
the  stock;  thrift  and  firmness  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  choice  as 
the  size;  big  well-built  bodies  and 
less  legs  is  to  be  desired  also. 


During  the  year  1911  the  exports 
from  the  port  of  San  Francisco  of 
dried  fruits  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  nuts  amounted  in 
value  to  $17,936,623. 


In  thousands  of  farm  dairies  the 
hand  cream  separator  represents 
the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  Where  old  style  methods  of 
hand  skimming  or  water  dilution 
separation  did  not  return  the  far- 
mer cost  on  his  dairy  products,  the 


centrifugal  hand  cream  separator 
has  saved  so  much  butterfat  previ- 
ously lost  in  the  skim  milk  that 
the  saving  has  become  the  farmer's 


Some  few  farmers  are  still  using 
the  water  separator  or  the  water 
dilution  method  o*  separation.  The 
facts  will  convince  the  farmer  that 
such  a  method  is  undesirable  if 
not  altogether  wasteful.    For  the 


following  principal  reasons  the  so- 
called  "water"  separator  is  unprof- 
itable: The  water  dilution  spoils 
the  skim  milk  for  feeding.  It  gives 
large  volume  to  handle  and  in- 
volves increased  labor.  Cream  is 
always  of  poorer  quality  as  most 
well  water  contains  micro-organ- 
isms, which  when  added  to  the 
milk  impair  the  keeping  quality 
and  flavor  of  the  cream. 
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For  the  Sewing  Room 


36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size  36  re- 
quires 3%  yards  27-lnch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

Braiding  design  No.  11558.  Price, 
20  cents;  2  yards  braid  required. 

4332 — Ladles'  Shlrt-Walst.  Without 
lining.     Having   turndown  collar  and 


shirt  sleeves.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  bust.  Size  36  requires 
2%  yards  36-Inch  material.  Price  15 
cents. 

4427 — Misses'  Costume.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  high  waistline,  one-piece 
sleeves  with   turn-back  cuffs  and  at- 


4404 — Misses'  Costume.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  one-piece  sleeves  and  at- 
tached three-piece  gathered  skirt. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  about 
1%  yard.  Sizes  14,  16  and  18  years. 
Size  16  requires  4%  yards  36-Inch  ma- 
terial.   Price  15  cents. 

4374 — Misses'  Costume.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  two-seam  sleeves  with 
turn-back  cuffs,  attached  four-piece 
skirt.  Width  around  lower  edge  of 
skirt  about  2  yards.  Sizes  14,  16  and 
18  years.  Size  16  requires  3  yards 
44-lnch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

4234 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist.  Without 
lining.  Having  shirt  sleeves.  Sizes 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  27-lnch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

4285 — Ladles'  Waist.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  one-piece  sleeves.  Sizes 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3  yards  27-lnch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

4202 — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist.  Without 
lining.  Having  two-piece  sleeves  In 
full  or  shorter  length.     Sizes  32,  34, 


4427 
BRAIDING 
NO.  11290 


tached  flve-gored  skirt  with  lapped 
seams.  Closing  In  back.  Width  around 
lower  edge  of  skirt  about  2  yards. 
Sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16 
requires  P..  yards  36-Inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 

Braiding  design  No.  11290.  Perfor- 
ated pattern,  10  cents. 

4453 — Misses'  Costume.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  one-piece  sleeves,  adjust- 
able shield  with  high  or  square  neck, 
high  waistline  and  attached  six-gored 
skirt.  Width  around  lower  edge  about 
214  yards.  Sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  requires  ::>j  yards 
54-lnch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

4450 — Misses'  Costume.  Without  lln- 
ing.  Having  one-plere  sleeves  with 
turn-back  cuffs,  adjustable  shield, 
high  waistline  and  attached  six-gored 
skirt.  Closing  in  front.  Width  around 
lower  edge  about  2%  yards.  Sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years.  Size  16  require* 
3%  yards  64-inch  material.  Price  16 
cents. 


The  farmer  who  insists  upon 
better  schools  where  the  course  of 
study  shall  have  at  least  some  bear- 
ing upon  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life;  who  puts  forth  his  best  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  mud  tax  of  bad 
roads;  who  demands  more  and  bet- 
ter social  opportunities  and  greater 
vigor  in  social  organizations;  who 
preaches  the  gospel  of  co-operation 
among  his  fellows;  demands  abil- 


ity and  efficiency  in  public  office 
and  keeps  the  manure  spreader 
working  on  full  time,  will  have 
done  his  duty  to  both  himself  and 
the  public  better  than  most  men, 
and  will  have  made  himself  a  lead- 
er in  his  home  community. 


Does  anyone  know  a  good  thing 
to  say  for  the  English  sparrow? 
The  experts  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  state  that  about  98  per 
cent  of  the  food  of  the  adults  is 
seeds,  the  rest  being  insects.  Of 
the  seeds  24  per  cent  is  grass  and 
weed  seeds,  while  74  per  cent  is 
grain,  the  average  of  its  grain  food 
for  the  entire  year.  From  June  to 
August  90  per  cent  of  its  food  con- 
sists of  grain.  It  destroys  grain 
when  it  is  sown,  while  maturing 
and  in  the  shocks.    In  feeding  its 


young  its  record  is  almost  as  bad, 
as  35  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the 
nestlings  is  seed,  all  but  2  per 
cent  being  grain. 


The  object  of  cow  testing  and 
keeping  records  is  to  improve  the 
herd  and  increase  the  output.  It 
has  been  given  a  severe  test,  and 
has  proven  conclusively  that  it 
will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
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Finish  of  a  World's  Tour 


FRESH  WATER 


7'Q£/6'ff  GQ/S/<?  ZY  GiV/ZO&W  <S>VOlV-£>K'/JrT<S 


THE  WORLD  TOUR  of  the  Hup- 
mobile  is  ended.  The  sturdy 
little  car  which  started  from  De- 
troit over  a  year  ago  to  make  the 
longest  trip  ever  undertaken  in  an 
automobile,  has  completed  its 
task  and  is  now  the  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  automobile  shows  of 
the  Middle  West. 

According  to  the  crew  of  the 
world  touring  car  the  trip  from 
New  York  to  Detroit  was  by  far 
the  worst  of  the  entire  tour.  To 
cover  the  730  miles  it  took  just  ten 
days,  ten  days  of  plugging  along 
on  low  most  of  the  way,  ten  days 
bf  snow  shoveling  to  give  the  car 
its  chance  to  get  traction.  The 
route  lay  north  along  the  Hudson 
to  Albany,  then  west  through  Uti- 
ca, Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo and  straight  across  Canada. 
Going  was  not  bad  until  Utica  was 
reached,  then  the  snow  drifts  be- 
gan to  show  in  force.  It  took  three 
hours  to  make  the  16  miles  between 
Utica  and  the  little  town  of  Ver- 
non, then  the  going  got  better 
again  and  Syracuse  was  made 
nicely  the  same  evening. 

West  of  Syracuse  the  snow  man 
had  gotten  in  some  of  his  best 
work  and  sometimes  the  drifts  en- 
tirely hid  the  little  car.  When 
rwithin  six  miles  east  of  Batavia, 
some  snow  was  tackled  that  made 
all  that  had  gone  before  look  very 
ordinary;  but  when  the  difficul- 
ties had  been  overcome,  by  bumb- 
ing  through  one  drift,  shoveling 
out  of  another,  then  cutting  two 
fences  to  permit  of  a  cross-coun- 
try run  through  the  fields,  the  go- 
ing was  clear  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
run  from  Batavia  to  Buffalo  was 
made  without  a  stop. 

Then  came  Canada.  Canada  in 
winter  means  snow  and  this  win- 


ter  was  no  exception.  It  was  there 
in  generous  quantities.  Drifts  that 
were  young  mountains  were  en- 
countered for  mile  after  mile.  At 
London  the  shortest  day's  run  of 
the  trip  was  registered,  12  miles 
in  half  a  day.  It  was  not  until 
within  70  miles  of  Detroit  that  the 
road  opened  up  again  and  a 
chance  to  use  high  gear  was 
offered.  It  was  the  last  lap,  and 
with  Detroit  almost  in  sight  the 
machine  tore  along  gaily  until  met 
by  the  home  welcoming  delegation 
which  had  come  out  beyond  Wind- 
sor. 

Crossing  the  river  the  touring 
party  was  given  a  great  reception 
at  the  pier.  When  the  party  left 
Detroit  a  little  silk  American  flag 
was  presented  by  the  mayor.  This 
little  emblem  was  returned  to  May- 
or Thompson,  who  formally  wel- 
comed the  tourists  back,  and 
thanked  them  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  carried  the  name 
of  Detroit  into  many  lands. 


Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and 
Dinner  are  all  equally  delightful 
at  The  Golden  Pheasant,  32-36 
Geary  street,  San  Francisco.  It  is 
particularly  a  place  where  ladies 
unescorted,  may  feel  comfortable. 


When  a  farmer  by  either  good 
luck  or  great  skill  has  raised  a  fine 
crop  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  sell 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 


Which  will  you  continue  to  grow 
-pure  bred  or  scrub. 


It  is  well  to  know  the  out- 
ward indications  of  a  good  cow 
when  you  go  out  to  buy,  but  it 
is  worth  much  more  to  be  able  to 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT— 

WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 


can  easily  be  secured.    Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 

It  does  the  work  of  practically  two  ordinary  water  systems 
-pumps  from  well  and  cistern  simultaneously  by  com- 
pressed air.    No  water  storage;  power  plant  located 
where  you  wish.    Write  for  full  information  and 
Catalog  No.  G52  VVT. 


Pneumatic  Pump 


HERE  IS  A  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA  FOR  $50 


THE  FAVORITE 

OAK  OR  MAHOGANY 

This  handsome  new  Columbia  Grafonola  is  built  of  quartered 
oak  or  figured  mahogany,  elegantly  finished  in  every  detail. 

The  cabinet  is  gracefully  proportioned,  measuring  18%  inches 
square  and  13  inches  high. 

The  spring  motor  is  smooth>running  and  powerful,  capable 
of  playing  several  records  at  one  winding. 

As  the  lid  is  especially  deep,  the  turntable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  opening,  thus  being  easily  accessible  for  replacing  records. 

The  reproducer  is  turned  upward  for  inserting  or  removing 
needles. 

We  believe  the  GRAFONOLA  FAVORITE  is  the  BEST  hornless 
instrument  that  can  be  made  and  sold  for  $50,  and  our  positive 
GUARANTEE  goes  with  every  instrument. 

Dealers  wanted.  Write  for  Special  offer  on  the  "FAVOR- 
ITE." 

Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

WALTER  S.  GRAY,  Manager. 

3:H  SUTTER  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


milk  the  cow  and  apply  the  scales 
and  Babcock  test.  These  will  tell 
you  what  her  product  is  worth. 
You  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sion with  reasonable  degree  of 
safety  as  to  whether  or  not  she  is 


being  fed  for  milk  and  consider 
that  in  connection  with  the  amount 
of  milk  given  at  the  time  you 
milked  her.  Whether  a  persistent 
milker  or  not,  you  can  do  nothing 
but  make  a  guess. 
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The  Road  to  Providence    ®   #    By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  IV 

LOVE,  THE  CURE-ALL 

EAT  milk,  thank  ma'am,  please, 
Mother  Lady,"  demanded  Mar- 
tin Luther  as  he  stood  on  the  top 
step  in  front  of  Mother  Maybcrry, 
who,  with  Miss  Wingate  beside  her, 
sat  sewing  away  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  A  tiny  blue-check 
shirt  was  taking  shape  under  Moth- 
er's skilful  fingers,  and  the  singer 
ladv  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
the*  fore  and  aft  of  a  minute  pair 
of  jeans  trousers.  The  limitations 
of  young  Ez's  wardrobe  had  neces- 
sitated the  speedy  construction  of 
one  for  the  little  one  to  adopt,  and 
Miss  Wingate's  education  along  the 
lines  of  needle  control  was  pro- 
gressing at  what  she  considered  a 
remarkable  rate. 

"Why,  Martin  Luther!"  She 
looked  down  at  him  over  a  care- 
fully poised  needle.  "How  can  you 
be  hungry  when  you  ate  your 
breakfast  not  two  hours  ago?"  she 
added  with  the  intent  to  beguile 
him  from  his  demand. 

"All  gone,  thank  ma'am,  please," 
he  answered,  looking  out  from 
under  his  curl  with  a  pathetic  cast 
of  his  blue  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  spreading  both  hands  over 
his  entire  vital  region. 

"I  reckon  maybe  we'd  better  fill 
him  up  again,"  said  Mother.  "Them 
legs  still  look  'most  too  much  like 
knitting-needles  to  suit  me,  and  I 
kinder  want  to  feed  him  to  be  sure 
his  stomick  haven't  growed  to  his 
backbone.  Anyway,  you  can't  never 
measure  a  boy's  food  by  his  size. 
Please  run  and  get  him  a  glass  of 
buttermilk  and  a  biscuit,  child, 
while  I  finish  setting  in  this  sleeve. 
Let  me  see  them  britches  legs  'fore 
you  put  'em  down.  Dearie  me,  if 
you  ain't  gone  and  made  'em  both 
for  the  same  leg!  Too  bad,  with 
all  them  pretty  baste-stitchesl" 

"Oh!"  gasped  Miss  Wingate  in 
dismay;  "have  I  ruined  them?" 

"No,  indeed,  just  turn  the  left 
leg  inside  out  and  hem  it  up  again 
— or  yon  might  make  two  more, 
right  legs  to  sew  on  to  these.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  double 
one  failing  mistake  up  into  two 
successes,  wouldn't  it?  Often  bad 
luck  turned  inside  out  makes  a  cap 
that  fits  plumb  easy.  While  you 
fill  the  boy  up,  I'll  cut  out  his  other 
legs  for  you  to  baste  right  this  time. 
Take  a  peep  around  the  garden 
before  you  come  back  to  see  if 
Spangles  have  got  her  chickens  in 
the  wet  weeds.  I  hadn't  oughter 
let  her  pretty  feathers  make  me, 
distrust  her,  but  it  do."  And 
Mother  went  placidly  on  with  her 
sewing  as  she  watched  the  girl  and 
the  tot  go  hand-in-hand  down  the 
path  to  the  spring-house  under  the 
hill.  She  had  just  placed  in  her 
sleeve  and  was  regarding  it  with 
entire  satisfaction,  when  the  front 
gate  clicked  and  she  looked  up 
with  interest. 

"Well,  good  morning,  Mis'  May- 
berry,"  came  in  Bettie  Pratt's 
hearty  voice  as  she  swung  up  the 
walk  at  a  brisk  pace.  On  one  arm 
she  held  a  bobbing  baby  in  a  white 
sunbonnet,  a  toddler  clung  to  her 
skirts  and  a  small  boy  trailed  be- 


hind her  With  a  puppy  in  his 
arms.  She  was  buxom  and  rosy, 
was  the  Widow  Pratt,  with  a  dan- 
gerous dimple  over  the  corner  of 
her  mouth,  a  decided  come-hither 
in  her  blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  that 
compelled  a  response. 

"Why,  Bettie  child,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!"  exclaimed  Mother, 
rendering  the  smile  from  out  over 
her  glasses.  "I  didn't  see  you  all 
day  yesterday  and  not  the  day  be- 
fore, neither.  But  I  put  it  down 
to  a  work-hold  on  us  both,  and 
didn't  worry  none.  And  now  here 
you  are,  with  some  of  the  little 
folks!  Here's  a  empty  spool  for 
little  Bettie,"  and  she  held  out  the 
treasure  to  the  toddler,  who  sidled 
up  to  her  knee  with  confidence  to 
grasp  the  gift. 

"I  told  Pattie  Hoover  if  she 
would  stay  at  home  this  morning 
and  clean  up  some  like  her  Pa 
wants  her  to  that  I'd  let  my  Clara 
May  help  her  and  would  bring  the 
baby  on  up  here  to  get  him  outen 
the  way.  'Lias  come  along  to  get 
you  to  look  at  his  puppy's  foot,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  if  you  don't 
think  the  baby  have  fatted 
some  since  I've  took  holt  and 
helped  Pattie  with  the  feeding  of 
him." 

"He  have  that,"  answered  Mother 
heartily.  "I  can  tell  it  without  even 
feeling  of  his  legs.  You've  got  the 
growing  hand  with  babies,  Bettie, 
and  I'm  glad  you  don't  hold  it  back 
from  this  iittte  half-orphant.  I 
don't  knos/  vhat  the  poor  little 
Hoovers  would  do  without  you!" 

"That's  what  poor  Mr.  Hoover 
says,"  answered  Bettie  with  the 
utmost  unconsciousness.  "Show 
Mis'  Mayberry  the  puppy's  foot, 
'Lias." 

"Why,  the  pitiful  little  thing!" 
exclaimed  Mother  when  a  small, 
brown,  crushed  paw  was  presented 
to  her  inspection.  "What  happened 
to  it?" 

"Mr.  Petway's  horse  stepped  on 
it — he  didn't  care.  He  just  got 
in  the  buggy  and  went  on.  I'm 
a-going  to  kill  him  with  a  gun 
when  I  get  one."  Tears  of  rage 
and  grief  welled  up  in  'Lias'  eyes, 
but  he  choked  them  back  with  a 
resolution  that  boded  ill  for  Mr. 
Petway  when  the  time  of  reckon- 
ing came. 

"You  mustn't  talk  that  way,  'Lias, 
though  it  are  a  shame,"  said  Mother 
as  she  looked  closely  at  the  injured 
paw.  "The  bone's  all  crushed.  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do;  just  take  him 
around  to  Doctor  Tom's  office  and 
he'll  fix  it  in  no  time  for  you,  in 
a  way  I-  couldn't  never  do.  He 
won't  even  limp,  maybe."  And 
Mother  Maybcrry  made  the  offer 
of  a  piece  of  skilled  surgery  with 
the  utmost  generosity. 

'Lias  clasped  the  puppy  closer, 
looked  down  and  drew  one  of  his 
bare  toes  along  a  crack  in  the 
floor.  I'd  rather  you'd  do  it,"  he 
said. 

"Now,  don't  that  just  beat  all!" 
exclaimed  Mother  with  both  amuse- 
ment and  exasperation  in  her  face. 
"Looks  like  I  can't  even  get  Tom  a 
puppy  practice." 

"Why,  'Lias  Hoover,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  not  to  want  Doctor  Tom 


to  fix  his  foot,  and  thank  you,  too! 
Didn't  Bud  Pike  tell  you  last  night 
how  he  cut  his  little  brother's 
mouth  and  didn't  hurt  him  a  bit, 
neither?  Bud  is  going  to  get  him 
to  fix  his  next  stubbed  toe  hisself. 
Bud  ain't  no  bigger  boy  than  you, 
but  he  knows  a  good  doctor  same 
as  Mis'  Mayberry  and  me  does 
when  he  sees  one."  There  are 
ways  and  ways  of  controverting 
masculine  obstinacy,  and  evidently 
life  had  taught  Mrs.  Pratt  the  effi- 
cacy of  beguilement.  Without 
more  reluctance  'Lias  disappeared 
around  the  house  in  the  direction 
of  the  office  wing. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  you  come  along 
this  morning,  Bettie,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  threaded  a  new 
needle  with  a  long  thread.  Little 
Bettie  had  seated  herself  on  the 
floor  and  begun  operations  with 
the  spool  and  a  piece  of  string  that 
vastly  amused  little  Hoover,  whom 
Mrs.  Pratt  deposited  opposite  her 
within  reach  of  her  own  balancing 
foot,  for  the  baby's  age  and  back- 
bone were  both  at  a  tender  period. 
"I've  got  a  kinder  worry  on  my 
mind  that  I'd  like  to  get  a  little  help 
from  you  as  to  know  what  to  do 
about.  Have  you  noticed  that  both 
the  Deacon  and  Mis'  Bostick  look 
mighty  peaky?  Course  Deacon 
have  been  sick,  and  she  have 
had  a  spell  of  nursing,  but 
they  don't  neither  of  them  pick 
up  like  they  oughter.  Mis'  Bostick 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  little,  with- 
ered-up,  gray  seed  pod  when  all 
the  down  have  blowed  away,  and 
the  Deacon's  britches  fair  flap 
around  his  poor  thin  shanks.  Some- 
thing or  other  just  makes  me  sense 
what  is  the  matter." 

"And  me,  too,  Mis'  Mayberry. 
I've  been  a-feeling  of  it  for  some 
time,  since  we  all  quit  out  with 
the  nursing  and  taking  'em  compli- 
mentary dishes  of  truck.  They  is 
— is  hungry."  Mrs.  Pratt  brought 
out  the  statement  of  the  fact  in  a 
positively  awe-struck  voice. 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  it  is,  Bet- 
tie," answered  Mother,  "and  it 
hurts  me  hard  to  think  how  he 
have  served  the  Lord  and  helped 
us  all  in  our  duty  to  Him  and  each 
other,  she  a-giving  us  of  her  boun- 
ty of  sister-love,  and  now,  when 
they's  old  and  feeble,  a-feeling  the 
pinch  of  need.  The  young  can 
reach  out  and  help  theyselves  to 
they  share  of  life,  but  it  oughter 
be  handed  old  folks  with  thought- 
ful respect.  We've  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

"Course  we  have,"  assented  the 
widow  heartily.  "But  how  are  we 
a-going  to  just  give  'em  things  offen 
a  cold  collar?  They're  both  so 
proud.  With  owning  the  house, 
the  bit  the  church  gives  'em 
would  do  the  rest,  but  the  Deacon 
have  tooken  that  debt  no-'count 
Will  Bostick  run  off  and  left  down 
in  the  City  to  pay,  and  it  have  left 
'em  at  starvation's  door.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there;  we've  got 
to  do  something.  They  don't  need 
much  but  food,  and  Mis'  Bostick 
is  most  too  weak  now  to  cook  it 
if  they  has  the  ingredients  gave 
'em  to  hand.  They  must  be  did  for 
some  way." 

"And  we've  got  to  do  it  without 


a-giving  them  a  single  hurt  either," 
said  Mother.  "Enough  good-will 
jelly  will  hide  any  kind  of  charity 
pill,  I  say.  Not  as  what  we  do  for 
her  and  the  Deacon  can  ever  be 
anything  but  thanks  rendered  for 
the  blessing  of  them.  But  you  get 
to  thinking,  Bettie.  The  knees  to 
my  wits  are  getting  old  and  stiff." 

"Well,  there's  a  donation  party," 
suggested  the  widow  thoughtfully. 
"Everybody  could  help,  and  it 
could  be  made  real  pleasant  with 
the  men  asked  to  come  in  after 
supper.  Everything  could  be  gave 
from  stovewood  to  the  Deacon  some: 
new  Sunday  pants.  We  did  that 
once  before,  five  years  ago  to  his 
birthday,  and  they  was  mighty 
pleased.    Let's  do  it  again." 

"But  that  was  before  this  dis-j 
grace  of  Will  happened,  and  they 
didn't  downright  need  the  things 
then — it  were  all  sort  of  compli- 
mentary. When  needs  are  gave 
it's  charity,  but  what  you  don't 
want  is  just  a  present.  We've  got 
to  find  a  way  to  do  up  needs  in  a 
present  package  for  'em.  I  declared 
I  feel  right  put  to  to  know  what 
to  do."  Mother  Mayberry's  voicJ 
was  actually  worried,  and  she 
paused  with  her  scissors  ready  to 
snip  a  bit  of  the  gingham  into  naiv 
row  bands. 

"Well,  we  oughter  be  thankful 
we've  got  the  things  to  give,  and 
we'll  find  some  sort  of  way  to  slip 
up  on  the  blind  side  of  them  about 
the  taking  of  them.  The  Deacon'* 
britches  is  one  pressing  thing. 
Can't  we  take  some  of  the  church 
carpet  money  and  get  Mr.  Hooveij 
to  buy  him  a  pair  when  he  hauls 
corn  to  town  Monday?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  we  can,"  answered! 
Mother  Mayberry,  radiant  at  the 
very  thought  of  this  relief  propo-j 
sition.  "It's  a  heap  more  imporJ 
tant  to  carpet  the  Deacon  with 
britches  than  the  church  floor  right 
now.  Between  them  and  her  old 
bombersine,  Mis'  Bostick  have 
spent  the  year  with  her  patch- 
thimble  on  her  finger." 

"I  declare,  it  hurts  me  so  in 
church  to  look  at  her  elbows  and 
back  seams  that  I  can't  hardly  lis- 
ten to  the  Deacon  pray.  Patching 
is  the  most  worrisome  job  a  woman' 
has  to  do,  according  to  my  mind," 
said  the  widow,  with  an  expression 
of  distaste  on  her  beaming  face. 
"I've  done  patched  two  men,  and 
I  know  what  I'm  talking  about." 

"It  is  a  trial,"  answered  Mother 
Mayberry,  "and  Mis'  Bostick's  life 
have  been  a  patched  one  at  the 
best,  a-moving  in  the  Methodist 
wagon  from  one  station  to  another 
and  a-trying  every  time  to  cut  her- 
self out  by  a  new  style  to  suit  each 
congregation.  Anyway,  I  reckon 
all  women's  lives  have  wored  thin 
and  had  to  be  darned  in  some 
places,  but  patches  on  her  garment 
of  life  ain't  going  to  make  no  dif- 
ference to  a  woman  when  she  puts 
it  on  to  meet  her  Lord,  just  so  ifl 
cut  on  the  charity  mantle  pattern. 
And  Mis'  Bostick's  was  hung  to 
cover  the  multitude.  But  a-talking 
here  have  made  me  sprout  a  idea: 
'Liza  Pike  have  blazed  the  trail 
for  us,  bless  her  little  heart!  Her 
mother  don't  never  cook  a  single 
thing  that  'Liza  haven't  got  a  (Half 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classl- 
flcatlon  for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this 
department. 


POULTRY 


Ancona    and    Brown    Leghorn  Eggs— 

By  setting:  or  one  hundred  at  re- 
duced price  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son; Black  Minorca  eggs  one  dollar 
for  15;  prize  stock.  J.  O.  Spring,  3926 
Lyon  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Black  and  Dull  Orpingtons  a  Specialty. 

Prize  winners.  Heavy  layers.  Spe- 
cial mating*.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  Reliable  Poul- 
try Yards,  Pomona,  Cal.  


Indian  Runner  Dhck  Eggs  for  hatching 

from  white  egg-laying  strain  of 
Ifawn  and  white  ducks,  $1.25  per  set- 
ting; 50  eggs  and  over,  7c  each.  Address 
E.  V.  Elbe,  Glenn.  Cal.  

Eggs   from  heavy  layers     and  prize 

winning  stock  White  Orpingtons, 
land  from  bred-to-lay  two-year-old  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Mrs.  V.  F.  Fitzsim- 
mons,    Lodi,    Cal.,    R.  1.  


Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrela 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal. 


Rose  Hurst  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Farm- 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  Mammoth 
White  Pekln  and  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  chickens.  Mature  stock, 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices.  Mrs.  Belle  Goss,  Madera, 
Cal.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockrels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching 
from  mature  stock.  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  tf 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY 
Our  hens  are  trapnested.  We  know 
and  can  pick  out  only  the  hens  giving 
us  from  180  to  240  eggs  each  year.  We 
use  eggs  from  these  hens  to  get  our 
baby  chicks.  That's  why  hundreds  are 
making  the  poultry  business  pay  with 
our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blot  out 
the  past  and  commence  right.  We  bred 
for  30  years  In  New  York  and  can  put 
you  on  the  right  road  te  make  money. 
Den't  get  the  Idea  that  any  kind  of  a 
white  chick  will  make  a  good  layer. 
The  graveyard  of  failure  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  believed  that.  Our  baby  chick 
book  is  free.     We  are  hatching  now. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 
Office  Ward  Building       Calistoga,  Cal. 


Olsen's     White    Leghorns.     Day  old 

chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  money 
makers  for  you.  They  lay  and  pay 
because  they  are  bred  that  way.  Book 
orders  now  for  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer deliveries.  Address,  Olsen'a  Leg- 
horn  Ranch,  Sunnyvale,  Cal.  

For  Sale — Utility     White  Minorcas. 

Bred  to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility. 
Eggs,  settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks, 
$15.00.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00. 
E.  E.  Cauble.  Kerman.  Calif.   

handy  to  beg  some  for  the  Deacon 
and  Mis'  Bostick.  And  she  don't 
stop  at  her  own  cook  stove,  but 
she's  always  here  looking  into 
what  Cindy  cooks  with  an  eye  to 
the  old  folk's  sweet  tooths  or 
chicken-hankers.    I  know,  too,  she 

I  gets  what  she  wants  from  you  for 
them  so  there  is  our  leading.  The 
Deacon  loves  'Liza,  and  she  is  such 
a  entertainment  to  him  that  he'd 
eat  ten  meals  a  day  at  her  dicta- 
tion and  no  questions  asked.  And 
she  do  beat  all  with  her  mother- 
ing ways  with  them  old  folks. 
Last    Wednesday    night    she  had 

j  Deacon  a-leading  prayer  meeting 
with  a  red  flannel  band  around 

jhis  throat  for  his  croaks,  and  just 

|  yesterday  she  made  Mis'  Bostick 
stay  in  bed  half  the  day,  covered 

|  up  head  and  ears,  to  sweat  off  a 


SANITARY  POULTRY  HOUSE 
Knock  down,  made  of  T  &  G  com- 
plete, f.  o.  b.  Oakland  cars,  $22.50.  Plain 
working  drawings,  list  of  materials 
and  directions,  etc.,  $1.00.  Louse  proof 
roost  stands,  per  pair,  40c.  Mandy  Lee 
incubators.  Your  eggs  hatched  to  order. 
Free  descriptive  folders  and  catalogues. 
F.  W.  Potter,  1420  Franklin  St.,  Oak- 
land.  Calif.  

Nle's      Columbian     Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  best  in  the  West;  our  show  rec- 
ords is  the  story  of  our  quality;  at  Los 
Angeles,  1912,  we  won  three  first,  three 
second,  two  third,  two  fourth  and  all 
(13)  specials  including  three  silver  cups 
on  fourteen  entries.  San  Diego,  1912, 
we  won  one  first,  two  second,  one  third 
and  two  specials  on  four  entries.  Our 
birds  have  true  Rock  type  and  true 
Light  Brahma  color  in  both  sexes.  If 
you  want  eggs  for  hatching  or  baby 
chicks  to  raise  prize  winners  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  before  writing 
elsewhere.  Also  breeder  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Write  for  free  circu- 
lar. Nie  Poultry  Yards.,  R.  2,  Pasadena. 
Cal.  


Up-to-Date    Shipping    Coopa    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping. 
Our  lid  fasteners  attaches  to  any  case, 
and  fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly. 
For  prices  and  information  address 
D.  J.  Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please   mention   this  paper.  

For  Sale — Two  Crystal  White  Orping- 
ton Cockrels,  hatched  from  eggs.  Di- 
rect from  Kellerstrauss  farm.  $5.00 
each.    Mrs.  Watt  Tate.  Roseville,  Cal. 

Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 

Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money 
with  your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells 
you  how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren, 
National  City,  Cal.  

Just  Hatched — White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  mature,  healthy,  vigorous,  spe- 
cially selected,  heavy-laying  stock — 
2000-egg  machines  used;  no  pullet  eggs. 
Order  now  and  get  the  chicks  at  the 
time  you  want  them.  T.  C.  Hawley, 
504  E.  Elm  Street,  Lodl.  Cal. 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

Booklet— 'How  I  raise  pheasants,  20c; 

prices  free;  stock  for  sale. — H.  W. 
Myers,  South  19th  and  Adams  Streets, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


LIVESTOCK 


Registered    Berkshire   For  Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal.  

G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.     Rare  choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands.  


little  nose-dripping  cold.  She's 
always  a-consulting  Tom  and  leav- 
ing me  out.  I  think  she's  got  her 
eye  on  my  practice.  They  never 
was  such  a  master-hand  of  a  child 
in  Providence  before." 

"There  you  are  right,"  laughed 
the  widow.  "It's  getting  so  that 
they  ain't  a  child  on  the  Road  as 
will  let  it's  own  mother  look  at  a 
cut  finger  or  a  black  bruise  'fore 
'Liza  have  done  had  her  say  about 
what  is  to  be  did.  I  believe  it  is 
as  you  say,  Mis'  Mayberry,  and 
'Liza  can  play  raven  for  us  in  fine 
style.  I  know  Mis'  Pike  will  push 
it  on  and  more'n  do  her  part  in 
the  filling  of  the  child's  covered 
dish." 

"That  she  will,"  answered  Moth- 
er Mayberry  heartily.  "Judy  Pike 
spends  a  heap  of  time  turning  over 


PLANTS 


The  Avocado — The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and    much    other    useful  information, 

free. 


The  Fcljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena.  California 


Berry  Plants  and  other  good  things  for 
the  garden  and  farm.    Send  today  for 
my  new  illustrated  catalogue.  LOUIS 
O.  SCRIBNER.  Pasadena.  Cal..  R.  F.  D. 


REAL  ESTATE 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  If 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,    1220  Broadway,   Oakland,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  famous  Prunedale  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  ideal  apple  country.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonville, 
six  from  Castroville.  This  district 
shipped  over  4,000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate!  Ad- 
dress K..  Box  101,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hastings  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Diego  County — My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  thig 
great  county  and  superior  climate.  26 
weeks  for  25c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher, 
Escondido.  Cal.  


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GO      INTO      THE      REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mail  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  in  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Representative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations 
between  you  and  our  many  represen- 
tatives. Start  now  by  writing  for  our 
free  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 

CO.,   8th   floor.   Pacific     Bldg.,  San 

Francisco. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$1.25  per  Word  Inserts  Classified  ads 
in  36  leading  papers  in  U.  S.  Send  for 
list.  The  Dake  Advertising  Agency, 
432  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  or  12 
Geary  St.,  San  Francisco.  


Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chem- 
ists, 28-32  Belden  Place,    off  Bush 
Street,  near  Kearny.  San  Francisco. 

Make  your  own  cement  walks  and  save 

money — No  experience  required  with 
our  combination  outfit.  $1.  Ex.  pd. 
E.   Benninghofen,   Hamilton,  O.  


life  to  find  for  certain  which  is 
the  right  and  wrong  of  it,  but  once 
found,  she  sticks  ^lose  to  the  top 
weave.  We'll  plan  it  all  out  at  the 
Sewing  Circle,  and  then  get  it 
down  to  days  who's  to  send  what 
regular.  I'm  thankful  for  this 
leading  of  how  to  take  care  of  our 
old  folks,  and  I  know  you  are, 
too." 

"Couldn't  nobody  be  thankful- 
ler,"  answered  the  rosy  widow, 
"and  the  filling  of  that  dish  is  a- 
going  to  give  me  a  lot  of  good 
pride.  But  I'd  better  be  going  and 
seeing  after  them  girls  and  the 
house  cleaning.  They  are  both 
master  hands,  but  if  Buck  Peavey 
was  to  happen  to  tie  hisself  up  to 
the  front  gate,  it  would  be  good- 
by  dust-pan  and  mop  for  Pattie. 
Not  that  I  don't  feel  for  her  in  the 


WANTED 


Wanted — Men  and  women  agents  to 
sell  groceries  and  supplies  direct  to 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  SIERRA 
SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.,,  149  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  California.  


Wanted — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  information  reporter.  All  on 
spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  sell. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Sales  As- 
sociation, 796  Association  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K'd  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  11  A.  M, 


50  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 
on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside    city    or    country  auction 
sales    solicited    at    reasonable  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply 
H.  COHEN,  Auctioneer 
The  Mission  Sale  Stablea 
430   Valencia    St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 

HERCULES 

HANDY 
HARNESS 


When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Home- 
Hade  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
sinprle-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  in 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  2052  Howard  St.,  near  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


liking  of  that  rampaging  boy  of 
Mis'  Peavey's,  and  it's  mighty  hard 
not  to  kinder  saunter  into  a  little 
chat  when  the  men  folks  call  you. 
How  are  Mis'  Elinory  to  day?  Ain't 
she  the  prettiest  and  most  stylish- 
est  girl  you  have  ever  saw?  I 
wonder  if  she  would  lend  me  that 
long-tailed  waist  she  wears  to  get 
the  pattern  off  to  make  me  and 
Clara  May  and  Pattie  one?"  As 
she  spoke,  Mrs.  Pratt  rose,  picked 
up  little  Hoover  and  set  Bettie  on 
her  little  bare  feet. 

"I  know  she  will  be  glad  to,  and 
such  a  head  sewer  as  you  are  can 
copy  it  most  exact.  Here  she  are 
nowl  Child,  Mis'  Pratt  have  been 
so  complimenting  of  your  looks 
and  clothes  that  I'm  sorter  set  up 
with  pride  over  you." 

(To  be  continued) 
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FROM  THE 


Golden  Gate 

THROUGH  A 

Golden  State 


BY  THE 


Golden  Feather  River  Route 


VIA  THE 


WESTERN 

PACIFIC 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
AMI  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES. 

065  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone,  Oakland  132 


"17  Cents  a  Day" 

The  Plan  That  Promotes  Success 


THE  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Plan  of 
A  purchasing  The  Oliver  Type- 
writer means  more  than  promoting 
aalea  of  this  wonderful  writing  ma- 
chine. 

This  Plan  Is  a  positive  and  pow- 
erful factor  in  promoting  the  auc- 
ceaa  of  all  who  avail  themselves  of 
its  benefits. 

It  means  that  this  Company  is 
giving  practical  assistance  to  ear- 
nest people  everywhere  by  supply- 
ing them — for  pcnnlea —  with  the 
best  typewriter  in  the  world. 

The  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Plan  is  di- 
rectly in  line  with  the  present-day 
movement  to  substitute  typewriting 
for  handwriting  in  business  corres- 
pondence. 

Ownership  of  The  Oliver  Type- 
writer is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
essentials  of  success. 

"17  Cents  a  Day"  and  The 
Frin-type_*_ 

OLIVET? 

Typcwri-tir 

The  Standard  Vlalble  Writer 
There  is  no  patent  on  the  "17- 
Cents-a-Day"  Purchase  Plan. 

We  Invented  it  and  preaented  It 

to  the  public,  with  our  compliments. 

The  "17-Cents-a-Day''  Plan  leaves 
no  excnae  for  writing  in  primitive 
longhand.  We  have  made  it  so  easy 
to  own  The  Oliver  Typewriter  that 
there's  no  need  to  rest  one. 

Just  say  "17-Cents-a-Day" — aave 
your  pcnnlea — and  soon  the  machine 
is  youra! 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  selling 
by  thonaanda  for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

When  even  the  School  Children 
are  buying  machines  on  this  simple, 
practical  Plan,  don't  you  think  it  Is 
time  for  yon  to  get  an  Oliver  Type- 
writer? 

17  Cents  a  Day 
Buys  Newest  Model 

We  sell  the  new  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5  for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

We  guarantee  onr  >'o.  5  to  be  ab- 
aolutcly  onr  bent  model. 

The  same  machine  that  the  great 
corporations  use. 

Their  dollara  cannot  buy  a  better 
machine  than  you  can  get  for  acu- 
nlca. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  6  has 
many  great  conveniences  not  found 
on  other  machines. 

We  even  supply  it  equipped  to 
write  the  wonderful  new  PRINTYPE 
— for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

Make  the  Machine 
Pay  Its  Cost 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Is  a  money- 
making  machine.  It  helps  "big 
business  pile  up  huge  profits. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  rely 
on  The  Oliver  Typewriter  for  their 
very  bread  and  butter. 

A  small  first  payment  puts  the 
machine  in  your  possession. 

Then  you  can  make  It  earn  the 
money  to  meet  the  little  payments. 

If  you  are  running  business  of 
your  own.  use  The  Oliver  Type- 
writer and  make  the  business  grow. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  start  in  busi- 
ness, use  The  Oliver  Typewriter  as 
a  battering-ram  to  force  yonr  way 
In! 

The  ability  to  operate  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  is  placing  young  people 
in  good  positions  every  day. 

Get  The  Oliver  Typewriter — on  the 
"^-Cents-a-Day"  Plan — It  will  help 
you  win  ancccaa. 

Ask  About  "The  Easy  Way" 

to  secure  the  newest  model  Oliver 
Typewriter  No.  6.  The  Art  Catalog 
and  full  particulars  of  the  "17- 
Cents-a-Day'  Purchase  Plan  will  be 
sent  promptly  on  request.  Address 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Agencies  Everywhere     368  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Eight  Trains 
Every  Day 


Each    Way  Between 
San  Franclaco  and 
Loa   Angelea  City. 

Luxuriously  Furnlahed 

Completely  Equipped. 

Some  by  day  for  the  tourlat  and 
the  alghtaecr  and 
thoae  who  would 
know  the  "Road  of 
a  Thouaand  Wondera.** 
Othera  by  night  for 
the  convenience  of 
the  buay  man  and 
merchant. 


8:00  Short  Line 
Limited 
A.M. 

8:05  The  Coaster 
A.M. 

10:40  The  Los  Angeles 
Passenger 
A.  M. 

3:20  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Flyer 
P.M. 

4:00  Sunset  Express 
P.M. 

6:00  The  Owl 
Limited 
P.M. 

8:00  The  Lark 
Limited 
P.M. 

8:10  The  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco 
Passenger 
P.  M. 


Southern  Pacific 

TICKET  OFFICES 
884  MARKET  STREET  MARKET  SY   FEPPY  DEPOT 

PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS,  SAN  Fh*VCISCO 
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Perspective  plans  for  a  part  of  the  great  1915  Exposition,  at  which  live  stock  and  agricultural  exhibits  will  be  main  features. 


Planning:  the  Big  Stock  Show  for  1915  Exposition 


PLANS  ARE  WELL  under  way 
by  a  most  energetic  commit- 
tee of  the  Panama-Pacific  World's 
Fair  Directors  for  the  live  stock 
and  agricultural  exhibits  for  the 
great  fair  in  1915.  These  exhibits 
will  be  the  most  attractive  and  most 
exhaustive  of  any  ever  shown  at 
any  fair  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  a  big  undertaking  to  plan 
such  a  fair  and  a  bigger  task  to 
put  it  into  concrete  shape  ready 
for  the  visitor.  Engineers  are  now 
laying  out  the  plans  for  the  build- 
ings and  the  grounds  and  archi- 
tects are  busy  evolving  plans  for 
the  structures  that  will  best  house 
the  many  and  varied  exhibits.  Ev- 
ery phase  and  branch  of  the  live 
stock  interests  of  every  nation  in 
the  world  will  be  shown  and  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  exhibits 
from  every  corner  of  the  world 
will  be  given  places  in  the  great 
buildings.  While  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  in  preparing 
for  these  exhibits  the  plans  so  far 
made  are  in  such  an  embryo  stage 
that  they  can  not  yet  be  made 
public. 

It  is  proposed  to  incorporate  in 
the  plans  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  some  of  the  buildings 


and  so  situate  them  that  they  will 
be  used  permanently  for  live  stock 
exhibits  and  as  a  sales  market  for 
live  stock. 

This  feature  is  particularly  ad- 
vocated by  the  California  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  and  it  is  one 


that  is  receiving  support  from 
breeders  all  along  the  coast.  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Coast,  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
stock  breeding  section  and  nowhere 
in  the  world  will  be  found  better 
specimens    of    all    the  standard 
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breeds  than  in  this  section.  It  was 
only  in  the  last  decade  that  any 
general  movement  was  made  in  the 
coast  states  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  stock  raised  and 
its  advancement  has  been  wonder- 
ful. Farmers  have  become  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  and  today 
scrub  animals  are  as  rare  as  pedi- 
greed animals  were  a  decade  ago. 
On  the  ranges  in  this  state  are  some 
of  the  best  Durhams  and  Herefords 
to  be  found  anywhere  and  for  the 
dairy  breeds  it  is  doubtful  if  thera 
are  better  herds  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  Ten  years  ago 
this  could  not  have  been  said  and 
at  the  coming  big  fair  this  state 
will  make  a  good  showing  in  the 
recognized  breeds. 

The  organizations  of  breeders 
have  not  had  all  to  do  with  build- 
ing up  the  live  stock  industry 
though  they  paved  the  way  and  by 
encouragement  kept  up  the  interest. 
The  settling  up  of  the  state,  the 
advent  of  the  small  farm  and  the 
growing  of  alfalfa  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  farmer  on  the  small 
tract  who  is  intensively  cultivating 
his  land  soon  found  that  only  high 
class  animals  were  profit  makers. 
This  refers  to  all  classes  of  domes- 
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tic  animals  and  the  farmers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  not  slow  to  grasp 
and  to  put  into  effect  any  method 
that  will  help  to  swell  the  bank 

account. 

President  Taft  has  said  that  Cali- 
fornia knows  how  and  the  men  be- 
hind the  live  stock  and  the  agri- 
cultural branches  at  the  coming 
great  fair  will  prove  that  Taft  is 
light.  They  are  going  to  make 
these  exhibits  worth  a  trip  around 
the  world  for  any  progressive  farm- 
er to  see  and  it  is  up  to  the  breed- 
ers and  the  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  start  right  now  preparing 
their  exhibits  that  will  prove  to  the 
world  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the 
greatest  of  the  agricultural  and  of 
the  stock  raising  countries  of  the 
globe. 


Profitable  Poultry  Rrising 


Home  Canning  Plant 

By-products  and  side  lines  on  the 
farm  are  subjects  of  growing  inter- 
est these  days;  add  to  this  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  a 
small  bit  of  ground  to  get  as  many 
dollars  as  possible  from  each  acre, 
and  you  have  sufficient  reason  for 
the  interest  in  the  subject  of  small 
commercial  canning  plants  on  the 
farm. 

It  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  sell  his  product  in 
the  raw  state,  and  let  some  other 
fellow  put  it  in  condition  for  the 
table  or  the  merchant's  shelves, 
and  incidentally,  make  the  larger 
profit.  The  farmer  should  aim  to 
produce  as  near  as  possible  a  fin- 
ished product  on  the  farm.  Then 
he  experiences  the  fascination  of 
being  a  real  manufacturer,  so  to 
speak,  putting  an  article  on  the 
market  bearing  his  own  name.  His 
canning  plant  gives  employment  to 
his  wife  and  children  who  find  it 
a  welcome  change  from  the  regular 
routine  of  farm  work. 


Conserve  the  Moisture. 


One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  and  fruit  grow- 
er of  California  today  is  the  con- 
servation of  moisture.  The  season 
has  been  an  unusually  dry  one  and 
while  for  some  crops  the  moisture 
will  be  sufficient,  yet  on  the  whole 
to  insure  good  yields  of  perfect 
products  it  will  be  well  to  take 
some  measures  to  conserve  what  is 
already  in  the  ground. 

There  are  but  two  ways  for  mois- 
ture to  come  out  of  the  earth.  One 
is  through  plant  life,  and  the  other 
is  by  evaporation.  If  we  allow  a 
hard  crust  to  form  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  it  will  be  productive 
of  evaporation.  If  this  crust  be 
broken  up  and  a  soil  mulch  formed 
it  makes  a  protection  for  the  mois- 
ture beneath. 


A  convention  of  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers has  been  called  to  be  held  at 
Pomona  on  May  3  at  which  the  va- 
rious problems  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citrus  industry 
against  frost  will  be  discussed. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  H.  J. 
Nichols,  C.  C.  Chapman,  A.  F.  Call, 
of  Corona;  C.  C.  Teague,  Santa  Pau- 
la; Fred  J.  Smith,  Pomona;  Prof. 
Alexander  G.  McAdie,  San  Francis- 
co; P.  J.  O'Gara,  Medford,  Ore.; 
Ralph  A.  Gould,  San  Francisco;  C. 
W.  Lefferts,  Redlands;  C.  W.  Mann, 
Washington,  and  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coil, 
Riverside. 


DiMilile  covered  yarda  at  back  of  bree 


By  Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


AFTER  TEN  YEARS  in  the  poul- 
try business  exclusively,  and 
after  trying  every  system  in 
use  in  modern  poultry  rais- 
ing from  the  old  English  col- 
ony system  down  to  Corning 
and  Philo,  I  have  evolved  from 
all  systems  a  system  of  my  own 
which  is  giving  better  results  and 
dear,  decided  and  absolute  control 
of  the  poultry  problem.  I  am 
speaking  of  laying  and  breeding 
houses.  As  to  the  brooder  proposi- 
tion I  have  not  yet  determined  the 
system  of  maximum  results.  I  am 
using  today  three  systems  of  brood- 
ing:— the  individual  hot  air  lamp 
brooder,  the  long  hot  water  pipe 
system,  and  the  stove  system  with  a 
thousand  chicks  to  the  room.  The 
small  hot  air  brooder  gives  good 
results  but  detail  is  too  much.  The 
hot  water  pipe  system  solves  the 
heat  problem  but  not  that  of  perfect 
ventilation.  The  stove  system  in 
the  center  of  the  room  solves  the 
detail  question  but  it  is  still  lacking 
in  perfect  ventilation. 

Without  ventilation  vour  chicks 


illiiK  anil  Invlnjc  houaen. 

will  not  have  the  stamina  for  profit- 
able egg  production.  I  am  still 
working  on  the  perfect  brooder  sys- 
tem yet  to  come  and  hope  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter  before 
another  ten  years. 

As  to  my  laying  and  breeding 
houses  I  am  satisfied  to  stop  with 
them  at  present.  They  are  simply 
long,  open-front  sheds  eight  feet 
wide,  five  feet  high  in  back  and 
seven  in  front.  These  sheds  are 
divided  into  eight  foot  pens.  Each 
pen  has  dropping  boards  two  and 
one-half  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
high  at  rear  with  perches  for  twen- 
ty hens,  of  the  Leghorn  variety. 
Each  compartment  has  a  feed  hop- 
per set  in  the  partition  anil  feeding 
two  pens  which  holds  a  sack  of  dry 
mixed  feed  with  smaller  compart- 
ments for  shell,  grit  and  charcoal. 
Each  pen  has  running  water.  Both 
hopper  and  water  trough  are  upon 
a  platform  so  that  the  straw  in 
which  the  hens  scratch  is  not 
thrown  into  these. 

The  nest  boxes  are  just  inside 
the  door  of  each  compartment  so 
that  the  eggs  are  gathered  with  the 
least  exertion.    The  floor  on  the 
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Front  view  of  the  breeding;  and  layln  K  boiiaea  at  Week"  Poultry  Ranch. 


ground  is  covered  with  road  oil 
and  sand  and  makes  a  perfect  sani- 
tary floor  for  a  poultry  house. 

On  the  back  of  each  compartment 
are  two  runs  four  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  long,  and  two  feet  high. 
A  panel  four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
long  covers  the  yard  occupied  by 
the  hens  and  can  be  shifted  from 
yard  to  yard  as  needed.  Opening 
from  the  pen  to  the  yards  is  a  hang- 
ing door  that  can  be  shifted  from 
one  side  to  the  other  or  close  both 
pens  at  will.  This  is  worked  by 
ropes  from  the  front  of  each  pen. 
I  have  at  present  two  houses  each 
two  hundred  feet  long  containing 
twenty  pens  each  making  fifty  pens 
with  one  thousand  hens.  One  can 
easily  care  for  four  houses  like  this. 
In  front  of  each  pen  is  what  I  call 
a  rooster  coop  in  which  I  keep  the 
alternate  rooster.  These  cock  birds 
are  fed  with  the  very  best  variety 
of  food  possible  with  plenty  of  raw 
meat,  and  arc  changed  with  the 
one  in  the  pen  twice  per  week.  Thus 
they  have  a  rest  and  take  time  to 
eat  and  thus  the  maximum  fertility 
is  reached  besides  getting  the 
strongest  chick  possible. 

The  double  yards  are  sown  to  1 
oats  and  the  hens,  alternated  from 
one  to  the  other  as  the  grain 
sprouts.  The  grain  is  covered  with 
sand  and  the  digging  after  this 
sprouted  grain  gives  the  hen  abun- 
dant exercise. 

All  day  long  the  hens  help  them-  ' 
selves  to  the  tender  sprouted  oats 
in  the  yards  and  the  hoppers  of  * 
palatable  dry  mash  inside.  In  the 
evening  they  have  what  grain  they 
will  clean  up  in  the  straw.  This 
makes  their  daily  rations  with  a 
feed  of  fresh  meat  twice  per  week, 
and  fresh  cut  alfalfa,  kale,  beets, 
etc.,  daily.  Biddy  likes  a  variety 
and  will  pay  extra  for  all  she  gets.  I 

I  keep  a  record  of  egg  produc-  I 
tion  from  each  pen  and  can  handle 
my  hens  often  culling  out  the  dead- 
heads. It  means  much  to  the  poul- 
tryman  to  be  able  to  get  his  hands 
on  a  hen  any  time  he  sees  one  that 
don't  suit  him.  This  system  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  each  and  every 
hen  a  profitable  hen. 

I  also  have  a  so-called  Corning 
house  175  feet  long  with  one  thou- 
sand hens  all  in  one  (lock.  Al- 
though fed  the  very  same  feed 
and  equally  as  good  hens  they  have 
not  come  up  to  the  small  pens  by 
fifty  per  cent.  Five  hundred  hens 
in  small,  well-kept  compartments, 
have  laid  more  eggs  the  last  four 
months  than  one  thousand  in  one 
flock. 

I  have  also  tfiree  houses  and 
large  yards  for  three  hundred  hens 
each  and  cannot  make  the  hens  in 
this  sized  flocks  come  any  ways 
near  the  small  well-kept  pen  sys- 
tem. Therefore  I  say  that  I  have 
a  clear,  definite,  decided  system 
that  eliminates  any  chances  of  loss. 

As  to  the  dry  mash  in  the  hop- 
pers, make  it  rich  and  palatable. 
Don't  put  any  alfalfa  meal  in  the 
dry  mash  or  you  will  go  broke. 
The  fowls  will  eat  only  enough  to 
exist  on  and  will  not  produce. 
They  get  sick  and  tired  of  that  con- 
stant taste  of  alfalfa.  Make  your 
mash  of  bran,  mids,  and  cornmeal, 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  good  beef 
scrap. 

Sometime  I  may  be  able  to  write 
something  of  my  incubator  and 
brooder  experiences. 
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Who's  Who  in  Field,  Orchard  and  Garden 


■  N  VIEW  OF  THE  LATENT  pos- 
I  sibilities  aroused  by  the  enthu- 
siasm displayed  at  the  last  conven- 
tion of  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders  Association  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  beginning  of 
March  of  this  year,  we  feel  that 
3ur  readers  would  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  hearing  something  of  the 
character  of  the  man  appointed  as 
its  official  head  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Edward  W.  Howard,  although  a 
man  young  in  years,  has  achieved 
important  things  during  the  past 
decade,  and  his  name  is  well 
known  both  in  the  state  and  in  live 
stock  circles  throughout  the  United 
States. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard, 
Mr.  Howard  would  not  suffer  him- 
belf  to  accept  the  indolent  position 
pf  a  wealthy  man's  son,  but  struck 
out  for  himself  and  obtained  a  good 
practical  insight  into  general  af- 
fairs in  his  capacity  of  general  fac- 
totum in  the  office  of  a  big  export 
commission  firm,  with  its  multitu- 
dinous affairs.  The  time  came, 
powever,  when,  after  his  father's 
peath,  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity devolved  upon  him  of  the  hand- 
ing of  the  vast  properties  of  the 
estate,  as  its  executor,  and  the  prob- 
lems attaching  thereto  he  tackled 
with  a  foresight  not  usually  found 
without  very  many  years  of  expe- 
rience. 

Among  the  properties  left  under 
his  control  was  the  great  Quinto 
and  Romero  ranch  of  approxi- 
mately forty-five  thousand  acres, 
situated  in  Merced,  Stanislaus  and 
Santa  Clara  counties.  The  passing 
of  the  years  has  seen  a  remarkable 
development  in  the  lands  adjacent 
to  this  holding,  and  the  foresight 
of  Mr.  Howard's  forbears  in  secur- 
ing possession  of  so  valuable  p. 
property  is  a  great  tribute  to  his 
lie  rit  age. 

As  president  of  the  Howard  Cat- 
tle Company,  he  has  obtained  for 
that  company  a  reputation  for 
scpiare  and  businesslike  dealings 
and  in  his  operations  has  very  ma- 
terially helped  in  the  advancement 
of  the  pure  bred  live  stock  indus- 
try of  this  state,  both  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  by  urging  the 
selection  of  pure  bred  sires  in  all 
classes  of  breeding,  and  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  by  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  highest  standard  of 
imported  stock,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  best  Eastern  breeding.  In  this 
regard  he  has  unquestionably  in- 
herited some  of  the  traits  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  as  will 
readily  be  seen  when  it  is  known 
that  the  first  importation  of  pure 
bred  stock  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  Howard  family  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1857,  when 
Mr.  W.  D.  M.  Howard  purchased  in 
New  York  the  two  cows,  Miss  Night- 
ingale and  Miss  Hopeful,  Volume  3, 
and  the  two  bulls  Orion  784  and 
Young  Belvidere  2409.  These  ani- 
mals and  their  product,  together 
with  later  importations  roamed  the 
verdant  meadows  which  so  ap- 
pealed to  Velasquez  when  upon  his 
early  explorations.  No  longer, 
however,  can  these  pastures  be 
found,  for  they  are  now  the  sites 


of  the  flourishing  cities  of  San  Ma- 
teo and  Burlingame. 

As  a  practical  exemplification  of 
the  merits  of  the  usage  of  pure  bred 
live  stock,  the  company  of  which 
Mr.  Howard  is  the  executive  head 
has  for  the  last  five  years  bred  and 
raised  the  champion  Shorthorn 
steer  of  California,  and  this  year, 
not  content  with  local  laurels,  en- 
tered two  animals  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Live  Stock  show,  which 
is  held  annually  at  Portland,  with 
the  result  that  it  took  an  interna- 
tional winner  in  their  class  to  beat 
these  two  steers.  The  animals 
showed,  moreover,  a  net  return  of 
nearly  $225  per  head,  surely  a 
worthy  testimonial  to  judicious 
selection. 

Mr.  Howard's  capabilities  were 


tion  of  premiums  upon  live  stock 
exhibited  at  those  fairs,  thus  serv- 
ing to  attract  exhibitors  and  help- 
ing very  materially  toward  their 

success. 

Mr.  Howard  has  been  associated 
with  the  California  Live  Stock 
Breeders  Association  since  its  for- 
mation, and  was  in  fact,  a  charter 
member  of  the  organization.  He 
has  served  on  its  executive  commit- 
tee since  its  inception,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  has  acted  as  treas- 
urer of  the  association.  He  comes 
to  his  present  office  full  of  practic- 
al' ideas  founded  upon  his  expe- 
rience, and  his  knowledge  will,  we 
venture  to  state,  be  fully  exercised 
in  the  promotion  of  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  association  in  general 
and  the  live  stock  industry  of  the 


EDWARD  W.  HOWARD 


early  appreciated  by  Governor  Par- 
dee, and  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  was  renominated  by  Gover- 
nor Gillett,  and  has  now  served  on 
that  board  for  a  good  many  years, 
his  present  term  expiring  in  1913. 

The  high  standard  which  the 
California  State  Fair  has  attained 
has  unquestionably  been  influenced 
very  materially  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Howard  upon  its  directorate, 
and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  associates  upon  that  board, 
men  of  the  highest  calibre,  such  as 
the  leading  agricultural  society  of 
this  great  state  should  command. 

Mr.  Howard  has  also  shown  great 
interest  in  the  numerous  local  fairs, 
and  has  in  a  number  of  cases  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  duplica- 


state  in  particular,  and  as  he  is  the 
type  of  man  who  has  the  knack  of 
infusing  his  own  energy  into  those 
about  him,  we  feel  assured  of  the 
success  of  his  period  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  only  hindrance  which  the 
association  suffers  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  man  to  its  presidency 
is  the  very  fact  that  his  fitness 
for  such  a  position  is  founded  upon 
his  very  knowledge  and  ability  of 
application  of  such  knowledge,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in 
the  ordinary  way  such  a  type  of 
man  has  other  interests  which  must 
claim  his  attention,  and  this  condi- 
tion must  always  remain,  until  such 
a  time  as  the  association  has  at- 
tained such  prominence  and  merits 
such  support  that  it  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  appoint  its  president  and 


maintain  him  throughout  his  term 
of  office  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
position. 

The  present  executive  is  presi- 
dent of  five  corporations,  is  a  di- 
rector of  four  others,  besides  act- 
ing as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
two  other  institutions,  so  that  our 
readers  will  readily  see  that  he  con- 
scientiously follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  predecessors  in  office  so  far 
as  diversified  interests  and  the  at- 
tendant responsibilities  attaching 
to  them  are  concerned. 

Moreover,  his  experience  in  mat- 
ters agricultural  has  been  of  a  va- 
ried nature,  as  one  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  which  he  is  the  executive 
head  is  in  the  business  of  dairy- 
ing, the  production  of  beef  cattle, 
horses,  both  light  and  heavy,  in- 
cluding polo  ponies  which  have 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  both 
in  this  state  and  in  the  East,  main- 
tains one  of  the  largest  herds  of 
pure  bred  Shorthorn  cattle  in  the 
state,  in  a  smaller  way  breeds 
Shropshire  sheep  and  Berkshire 
hogs,  and  engages  in  the  growing 
of  grain  and  alfalfa,  etc.,  ad  libi- 
tum. 

As  a  signal  sign  of  Mr.  Howard's 
ability  and  representation  of  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  state, 
he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Live  Stock  Committee  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition,  and  to  that 
committee  was  left  the  important 
matter  of  suggesting  to  the  premier 
committee  of  the  exposition  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  great 
show  in  its  relation  to  the  live  stock 
department. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  this  great 
industry  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
man  of  Mr.  Howard's  characteris- 
tics working  with  untiring  devotion 
toward  the  furtherance  of  their  in- 
terests and  a  realization  of  the  Mec- 
ca of  their  hopes. 


Leaves  Quarantine  Service 


Mr.  E.  O.  Bremner,  who  for  sev- 
eral months  was  chief  deputy  quar- 
antine officer  of  the  State  Horticul 
tural  service  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  dismissed  by  Agri- 
cultural Commissioner  Cook.  No 
reason  for  his  dismissal  has  been 
made  public  as  yet.  There  has  been 
some  strong  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Cook's  action  from  many  quarters 
and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  petty  politics  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  but  there  is  probably  no  rea- 
son for  this.  Men  in  public  office 
are  always  targets  for  criticism 
and  most  of  it  is  unjust.  Mr.  Brem- 
ner has  been  in  the  horticultural 
service  of  the  state  for  several 
years  and  his  record  has  been  one 
of  faithful,  honest  and  energetic 
service  and  coupled  with  it  has 
been  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  his  duties.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Maskew,  who  has  been  quar- 
antie  officer  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles  has  been  transferred 
to  the  San  Francisco  office. 


A  good  breed  of  hogs;  a  good  al- 
falfa pasture,  plenty  of  shade  and 
water  will  guarantee  good  profits 
this  fall. 
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The  Small  Town  Beautiful 


Problem  of  Rural  Life 

Every  thinking  man  whose 
thoughts  are  not  bounded  by  his 
own  fences  agrees  that  the  big 
problem  in  America  today  is  that 
of  rural  life. 

Our  farming  land  is  occupied, 
but  not  cultivated.  Our  farm  boys 
and  girls  have  been  educated  away 
from  the  farms  and  into  the  cities 
ever  since  the  creation  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Our  population  has 
grown  until  consumption  of  food 
products  has  overtaken  production, 
and  it  is  still  growing.  Our  land 
has  multiplied  in  value  in  the  last 
decade,  and  our  farmers  face  new 
conditions.  Our  beef  supply  no 
longer  comes  from  cheap  cattle  on 
free  range,  but  must  be  made  from 
high-grade  cattle  on  high-priced 
land. 

The  labor  problem,  which  has 
always  been  very  real  on  the  farm, 
has  grown  acute  because  of  the 
lure  of  the  city.  The  machinery 
demanded  by  modern  farming 
methods  compels  a  special  train- 
ing, and  the  exigencies  of  business 
demand  good  roads.  Social  and 
religious  necessities  press  for  solu- 
tion, and  newer  systems  of  econ- 
omy in  farm  operations  must  be 
devised. 

These  problems  are  not  to  be 
solved  by  legislative  action,  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  philan- 
thropists or  publishers.  They 
must  be  solved  by  the  farmer  him- 
self. All  the  millions  spent  each 
year  by  the  government,  the  col- 
leges, the  experiment  stations  and 
the  farm  papers  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  country  life  conditions 
will  bring  results  but  slowly  if  the 
individual  farmer  does  not  take 
hold  as  though  he  alone  were  re- 
sponsible. 

And  to  begin  this  he  should  start 
at  home.  Make  the  land  return  a 
maximum  of  crops  at  a  minimum 
of  labor  and  expense.  Adopt  meth- 
ods of  rotation  and  live  stock  rais- 
ing which  will  leave  the  farm  better 
than  he  found  it.  Introduce  science 
instead  of  guess  work.  Give  the 
wife  and  children  the  squarest  of 
square  deals  in  education,  recrea- 
tion and  social  life,  and  his  exam- 
ple will  preach  louder  than  anyone 
can  by  word  of  mouth.  While 
this  is  doing  he  will  be  helpful  to 
his  neighbor.  The  power  of  ex- 
ample is  one  of  the  mightiest 
forces  in  modern  civilization.  The 
farmer  who  has  done  his  best  for 
himself  and  is  congenial  with  his 
surroundings  is  doing  his  utmost 
for  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

If  you  make  a  success  of  your 
business  and  your  life  it  will  be  the 
strongest  incentive  to  your  neigh- 
bors to  go  and  do  likewise. 


The  Spokane  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation announced  that  Spokane 
banks  hereafter  will  make  advances 
to  apple  shippers  of  the  Northwest 
on  bills  of  lading  to  assist  the  orch- 
ardists  to  market  their  crops.  The 
banks  will  advance  as  much  as  75 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and 
will  aid  the  country  banks  to  make 
similar  provision  for  their  custom- 
ers. 


Raising  theories  is  a  poor-profits 
business. 


'-pHERE  IS  A  WELL  ORGANIZED 
*  movement  for  the  "City  Beauti- 
ful" in  San  Francisco  which  is  be- 
ing enthusiastically  encouraged  by 
people  of  all  classes  and  financial 
conditions.  The  rich  man's  work 
may  cost  more,  but  the  poorest 
child's  little  effort,  if  only  in  the 
cleaning  up  some  spot  in  the 
back  yard,  the  planting  a  vine  or 
flower  near  the  front  window,  or 
the  caring  for  trees  and  flowers  al- 
ready planted  are  all  helping  along 
the  plan  for  the  City  Beautiful. 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing to  see  beautiful  streets  and  yards 
and  parks  and  parkings  in  large 
cities,  but  usually  they  forget  the 
importance  of  "fixing  up"  the  small 
towns. 

Why  is  it  that  in  many  counties 
the  worst  roads  are  the  small-town 
streets? 

Why  is  it  that  in  some  small 
towns  there  are  many  streets  with- 
out a  tree  in  the  parkings? 

Why  is  it  that  in  scores  of  small 
towns,  even  in  California,  there  are 
streets  not  graded;  no  parkings,  and 
no  parks? 

Every  incorporated  town  should 
provide  from  one  to  six  small  parks 
of  about  a  quarter  block,  and  at 
least  one  park  covering  an  entire 
block,  and  then,  while  land  is 
cheap,  provide  at  least  one  five- 
acre  park.  The  time  is  coming  fast 
when  every  village  will  provide 
parks  as  naturally  as  it  provides 
streets  and  alleys,  and  it  will  be 
found  much  cheaper  than  jails  and 
juvenile  courts. 

Every  incorporated  town  should 
have  in  its  council  a  committee  on 
"Beautifying  the  Town,".  The 
mayor  should  also  appoint  a  co- 
operating committee  of  three  or 
five,  not  in  the  council.  These  com- 
mittees should  plan  for  trees, 
shrubs,  "clean  ups,"  neighborhood 
contests,  etc.  This  main  commit- 
tee should  be  required  to  walk  in 
a  body,  at  least  once  a  month,  all 
through  the  town  and  out  on  every 
road,  and  then  walk  back  into  town, 
trying  to  imagine  what  the  impres- 
sion of  the  town  would  be  if  the 
committeemen  were  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time. 

If  the  railroad  runs  near  or 
through  the  town,  this  committee 
should  take  in  "the  sights"  viewed 
daily  by  hundreds  of  strangers. 
They  should  have  photographs 
taken  of  every  badly  kept  place, 
front  yard,  back  yard  or  alley,  and 
exhibit  the  same  in  the  post  office 
until  the  place  is  improved. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  investment  for  every  town 
or  city  to  buy,  by  condemnation  if 
necessary,  a  considerable  strip  of 
land  on  each  side  of  the  railroad 
right-of-way,  and  control  the  build- 
ings to  be  put  on  it;  or  plant  trees, 
or  in  other  ways  shut  out  of  the 
picture  the  pig  pens,  vaults,  coal 
houses,  stables,  manure  piles,  and 
dirty  back  yards.  Why  not  try  to 
present  a  better  view  to  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  pass  through 
a  town?  I  know  of  one  town  that 
nlans.  to  subscrihe  SI  000,  this  year, 
to  advertise  its  advantages.  A  pros- 
pective .visitor  coming  into  that 
town,  now,  on  the  road,  would  be 


almost  tempted  to  buy  a  ticket  on  to 
the  next  place. 

If  any  mayor  of  a  small  town  or 
city  is  wondering  what  he  can  do, 
let  him  start  a  movement  to  beau- 
tify the  town.  Let  him  organize  a 
"City  Beautiful  League"  and  get  the 
teachers  and  the  children,  the  wom- 
en's club  and  the  merchants,  and 
everybody  interested  in  better 
streets,  better  drainage,  cleaner 
streets,  graded  alleys,  and  cleaner 
alleys;  more  parkings  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  more  flower  beds,  finer 
and  more  productive  back  yards, 
more  vines,  more  vacant  lots  seeded 
to  grass  or  planted  to  vegetables, 
and  the  whole  town  or  city  a  more 
beautiful  place  for  the  people  who 
live  there. 

The  financial  returns  from  clean- 
ing up  and  beautifying  a  town, 
street,  roadway  or  the  house 
grounds  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
ready  sale  of  clean,  well  kept  prop- 
erty on  good  streets  or  roads  as 
compared  with  that  of  neglected, 
ill-kept  places  along  bad  roads  and 
almost  impassable  streets.  The 
"cleaning  up"  has  also  a  big  moral 
and  spiritual  value. 


Fruit  for  Health 


In  all  ages  the  eating  of  fruit  has 
been  recognized  as  an  aid  to 
health.  Some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced dieticians  advocate  the  use 
of  fruits  and  nuts  exclusively.  The 
more  reasonable  plan,  however, 
seems  to  be  to  eat  "plenty  of  fruit," 
and  that  is  the  way  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  the  famed  pure  food  expert 
puts  it.  He  believes  that  everyone 
should  eat  fruit — say  oranges  or 
apples,  and  they  cost  about  the 
same — every  day.  The  nation 
seems  to  be  following  this  advice. 
"It  will  save  doctor's  bills,"  says 
Dr.  Wiley,  and  who  should  know 
better  than  be?  But  that  is  a  fun- 
damental fact  which  everyone 
should  know  from  experience.  It 
is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  more 
fruit  people  eat,  the  better  the 
health  of  the  nation  will  be. 


Those  Farm  Tools 


It  has  been  the  reproach  of  West- 
ern farmers  for  many  years  that 
the  binder,  the  mower,  the  wagon, 
that  were  built  to  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  are  left  lying  out  in  the 
fields  without  shelter,  in  the  sum- 
mer rains  and  sun  and  the  winter's 
snow,  with  the  result  that  they  rust 
out  in  two  or  three  years.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  room  for  com- 
plaint in  recent  years  as  in  the 
past.  Farmers  are  taking  better 
care  of  their  tools,  and  will  get 
better  service  from  them. 

Implement  men  tell  the  farmers 
that,  with  proper  care,  their  tools 
and  implements  will  last  three  or 
four  times  as  long  as  they  now  do. 
Implement  men  want  the  farmers 
to  get  good  service  out  of  their 
tools,  as  it  is  upon  this  that  they 
base  their  reputation.  They  can- 
not do  it,  however,  if  the  tools  are 
allowed  to  stand  out  in  the  weather. 
Weather  hurts  more  than  wear. 


Brain  Work  in  Dairying 

There  can  be  no  true  dairy  pro- 
gress for  the  dairyman  until  he  has 
recognized  fully  and  squarely  the 
importance  of  brain  work.  He 
needs,  in  the  first  place,  abundant 
knowledge  of  all  the  forces  he  is 
dealing  with;  second,  he  needs  to 
have  that  knowledge  arranged  in 
practical  shape  so  he  can  get  at 
it  and  use  it  immediately  when 
needed. 

Then  he  needs  energy  and  skill 
to  carry  out  that  knowledge.  He 
needs  more  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  soil,  plant  and  animal  life 
that  he  is  dealing  with  each  day, 
and  better  knowledge  of  sound 
business  methods;  therefore  it  is 
imperative  for  the  present  day 
dairyman  to  secure  the  best  dairy 
literature  obtainable  if  he  wishes 
to  be  a  successful  and  respected 
citizen. 


Electric  Motor  Service 


Below  is  some  data  taken  fro 
a  recent  publication  of  the  Gener 
Electric  Company,  giving  an  id 
of  how  large  a  motor  is  require 
for  a  given  purpose  on  the  far 
The  data  has  been  compiled  fro 
actual  tests. 

Six  horse  power  will  drive 
grain  separator  and  thresh  2,5 
bushels  of  oats  in  ten  hours. 

Three  horse  power  furnishes 
power  needed  to  make  6,00 
pounds  of  milk  into  cheese  in  on 
day. 

Six  horse  power  will  run  a  fee 
mill  grinding  twenty  bushels  o 
corn  an  hour. 

Five  horse  power  grinds  twenty 
five  to  forty  bushels  of  feed,  or  te 
to  twelve  bushels  of  ear  corn 
hour. 

Seven  horse  power  drives  an  1 
inch  separator,  burr  mill  and  cor 
cob    crusher    and    corn  shelter 
grinding    from    twelve    to  fiftee 
bushels  of  good  fine  meal. 

Six  horse  power  runs  a  hea 
apple  grater,  grinding  and  pres 
ing  two  hundred  to  two  hundre 
and  fifty  bushels  of  apples  an  hour 

Five  horse  power  will  drive 
30-inch  circular  saw,  sawing  fro 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cords  of  stov 
wood  and  from  hard  oak  in  te 
hours. 

Six  horse  power  saws  all  th 
wood  four  men  can  pile  in  cords. 

Twelve  horse  power  will  drive 
a  50-inch  circular  saw,  sawing 
4,000  feet  of  oak  or  5,000  feet  of 
poplar  in  a  day. 

Ten  horse  power  will  run  a  16- 
inch  cutter  and  blower,  and  ele- 
vate the  ensilage  into  a  silo  thirty 
feet  high  at  the  rate  of  seven  tons 
per  hour. 

One  horse  power  will  pump  wa- 
ter from  a  well  of  ordinary  depth 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  an 
ordinary  farm  house  and  all  the 
buildings  with  water  for  all  the 
ordinary  uses. 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  great 
European  lines  are  preparing  as 
soon  as  the  canal  is  open  to  turn 
the  tide  of  immigration  to  Califor- 
nia, at  the  same  rate  for  steerage 
as  now  rules  to  New  York. 


For  every  success  in  farming 
there  is  a  reason. 
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May  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park 


Marguerites  make  beautiful  hod  Ken  nnil  borders  anil  their  simplicity  blends  w^ll  with  any  surrounding. 


NOW  COMES  the  realization  of 
many  of  the  plans  made  last 
fall  and  winter  and  worked  out 
earlier  in  the  spring.  What  a  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  be  able  to  gather  a  great 
armful  of  roses,  daisies  or  flowers 
of  whatever  variety  and  adding  to 
them  a  bunch  of  crisp  lettuce  or 
fresh  grown  radishes,  beets  or  even 
young  green  onions,  carry  them  to 
some  gardenless  friend,  and  what  a 
wealth  of  neighborliness  the  ex- 
change of  flowers,  fruits  or  vege- 
tables can  build  up  if  once  the  real 
love  of  gardening  is  developed. 

During  the  early  days  of  May 
planting  may  be  continued.  Palms, 
tropical  plants,  chrysanthemums 
and  begonias  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  open.  Seeds  of  Cowslip  and 
hardy  Primroses  may  be  planted 
along  some  cool,  shady  borders. 
Seedlings  usually  give  better  results 
than  those  propagated  by  division 
of  roots.  When  large  enough  to 
transplant,  set  out  in  loose  soil, 
giving  plenty  of  water  and  light  cul- 
tivation. Sweet  Peas  for  fall  bloom- 
ing, Astors,  Cosmos,  Cornflowers 
and  Poppies  may  be  planted  now. 
Carnations  and  tomatoes  should  be 
tied  up  loosely  to  stakes  (and  what 
an  improvement  it  makes  if  the 
stakes  are  neatly  painted)  and  the 
soil  dug  up  loosely  after  each  wa- 
tering. Dahlias,  Coleus,  Coxcomb, 
Lobelias,  Marguerites  and  even  Vio- 
lets may  be  planted  this  month — as 
well  as  a  succession  of  vegetable 
seeds,  such  as  lettuce,  peas,  radishes 
of  the  quick  growing  varieties.  A 
few  new  onion  sets  insures  a  fresh 
supply  for  the  table  and  should  not 
be  neglected. 

Cultivation  is  the  important  work 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  for  this 


By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  Golden  Gate  Park 


prevents  growth  and  maturing  of 
weeds.  It  keeps  your  flowers  and 
vegetables  growing,  conserves  the 
moisture  and  brings  you  near 
enough  to  your  garden  growth  to 
keep  you  on  the  lookout  for  bugs, 
slugs,  mildew  and  the  unpleasant 
enemies  that  will  appreciate  your 
garden  most  highly  now  in  its  lux- 
uriant growth.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  freedom  from  these 
pests  and  you  must  spray  as  well  as 
pray  if  you  would  keep  a  smiling, 
flowery  garden.  A  small  spraying 
equipment  will  not  be  expensive  and 
may  save  your  flowers  many  at- 
tacks. If  your  roses  show  signs  of 
mildew.sprinkle  the  leaves  with 
flour  of  sulphur  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  leaves  are  moist 
with  dew.  If  green  fly  attacks  the 
leaves  spray  with  a  diluted  mixture 
of  whale-oil  soap  and  tobacco  juice 
in  the  evening  and  wash  off  in  the 
morning  with  hose  and  water.  Look 
out  for  leaf  roller  and  spray  to  de- 
stroy. Above  all,  keep  the  garden 
soil  well  stirred  and  mulched  after 
each  shower  of  rain  ,  sprinkling 
with  hose  or  other  watering.  Good 
cultivation  is  necessary  now  if  your 
garden  is  to  survive  the  dry,  hot 
summer.  And  for  good  cultivation, 
good  tools  are  needed  and  good 
care  of  these  tools  essential.  Leav- 
ing garden  tools  out  in  the  weather, 
covered  with  mud  or  dust,  ruins 
them  more  than  continued  use.  A 
good  Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  is  most 
highly  recommended  for  long, 
straight  rows,  and  a  hand  weeder 
is  a  great  help.  These,  with  hoe, 
spade,  rake  and  hose,  should  be 


given  good  storage  when  not  in  use. 
Don't  wait  for  weeds  to  grow  be- 
fore you  begin  to  cultivate.  Try  to 
prevent  their  appearance  by  keep- 
ing the  ground  thoroughly  culti- 
vated. Whenever  you  thin  or  plant 
out  a  row  of  seedlings  clean  out  all 
weeds  and  stir  the  ground  lightly. 
Most  of  the  weeds  in  your  garden 
come  from  home-grown  seeds,  so 
clean  out  the  first  early  crop  and 
you  will  not  be  seriously  troubled 
by  a  later  growth. 


Luther  Burbank,  the  wizard  of 
horticulture,  sold  all  his  fruit, 
flower  and  plant  creations,  present 
and  future,  to  Rollo  Hough  of  Oak- 
land and  W.  Garner  Smith  of  San 
Francisco.  Agreement  and  sale  pa- 
pers were  signed,  but  no  statement 
of  the  sum  that  changed  hands  was 
made.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
necessarily  large.  Hough  and 
Smith  are  understood  to  have  the 
backing  of  capitalists  whose  names 
are  withheld. 

Hereafter  Burbank  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  marketing 
of  his  products,  but  will  be  free 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  experi- 
mental work.  He  wishes  to  leave 
commercial  life  altogether  for  sci- 
ence. 


Pear  Thrips  in  New  York 


The  pear  thrips  have  appeared 
in  New  York  state.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  and  most  de- 
structive fruit  pests  in  California. 
The  outbreak  of  the  insect  in  New 
York  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  en- 


tomology, since  California  and 
New  York  are  about  as  widely  sep- 
arated as  two  states  in  the  Union 
can  be;  yet  the  thrips  appear  in 
both  and  not,  so  far  as  known,  in 
the  intervening  territory. 

Its  ravages  in  New  York  are 
largely  confined  to  a  small  area 
in  the  Hudson  River  district,  but 
it  is  known  to  be  present  in  sev- 
eral other  localities  and  may  be 
more  widely  distributed  than  is 
realized. 


Days  to  Remember  in  May 


MAY  DAY — Wednesday,  May  First. 
Suggestion  for  observance:  Give 
some  friend,  neighbor  or  even 
your  worst  enemy  a  basket  of 
your  prettiest  flowers,  ripest 
fruit  or  freshest  vegetables. 


MOTHER'S  DAY— Sunday,  May 
Twelfth.  Suggestion:  Wear  a 
White  Carnation  (if  you  like), 
but  devote  the  day  to  Mother's 
happiness;  think  of  the  little 
gift  she  will  enjoy;  write  her  a 
long  letter.  Give  this  one 
day  to  her  happiness. 


MEMORIAL  DAY— Thursday,  May 
Thirtieth.  Flowers  today  for 
those  who  have  gone  before, 
flowers  for  the  graves  of  friends 
or  strangers,  and  loving  thoughts 
for  those  heroes  who  gave  up 
their  lives  that  the  "women  and 
children  might  be  saved"  when 
the  Titanic  went  to  her  grave, 
carrying  down  with  her  1600  of 
our  fellow-beings. 
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THE  BACKYARD 


He  knows  that  now  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  is  working  from 
daylight  until  dark  getting  in  his  seed. 

The  late  season  will  be  the  making  of  splendid  crops  for 
those  who  get  busy  with  their  planting  at  once. 

can  be  made  a  bower  of 
beauty  with  flowers,  and  a 
money-saving  garden  with  vegetables. 

With  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  small  buyer  we 
are  making  the  following  attractive 

PREMIUM  OFFER 

This  advertisement  brought  to  our  store  or  enclosed  with  an 
order  of  $1.00  or  more  of  seeds  will  be  good  for  your  choice  of  a 
25c  packet  of  either  of  the  following  fine  specialties 


FREE 


Casad's  Improved  Muskmelon 
Grand  Prize  Mixture  Pansies 


Our  beautiful  1912  Catalogue  will  help  you  in  making  selec- 
tions.   Mailed  postpaid  if  you  will  write  Dept.  l 

Established  1871 


Seed&PlantCo. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


peasant 


The  mark  of  "The  Candy  of  Character" 

Form    an    acquaintance    with    these  candies — you  will  surely  say  "Glad 
to  have  met  you." 
As  the  Golden  Pheasant  Candies      Assorted       Chocolates  —  Pheasant 

are  packed  net  weight,  a  one  pound         Sweets   50c  lb 

box  ready  for  mailing  weighs  about      Specialty    Chocolates  75c  lb 

22    ounces.     In    remitting    add    20      Scotch    Toffee  50c  lb 

cents  per  pound  if  you  desire  the  Nut  and  Chewing  Chocolates,  50c  lb 
goods  mailed,  otherwise  we  will  Zephyr  Chocolate  Creams.  ..  .60c  lb 
ship  by  express,  charges  collect.  And  many  other  packages. 

Lint   on  Application 

32-36  GEARY  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BIG  MONEY inlKp 
OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.  Bores  a  well  100  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
it :  a  tcamoperates  it  and  easily  moves 
>'°»i-r  any  road.  Bores  CTerytblnt 
earrrtnurd  rork,  and  IS  drills  that, 
no  tower  or  staking,  rotates  its  own 
drill.  Easy  terms;  write  for 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mfx.  Co. 
Box  527,   Clarindi,  Iowa. 

A  gas  engine  show  is  to  be  held 
at  Milwaukee,  June  17-22  at  which 
everything  in  gas  power  and  allied 
lines  will  be  shown. 


The  best  remedies  for  chicken 
mites  are  cleanliness,  sunlight  and 
spraying  with  disinfecting  solu- 
tions. The  poultry  house  should 
be  so  built  as  to  be  easily  cleaned, 
walls  smooth  and  free  from  cracks 
and  the  nests,  roosts  and  dropping 
boards  easily  removable  to  allow 
spraying  of  their  entire  surface  and 
the  walls  beneath  them. 


The  best  way — perhaps  the  only 
way — to  kep  happiness  is  to  give 
it.  We  save  it  when  we  scatter  it 
everywhere. 


Whatever  has  ben  already  done, 
can  be  done  better.  Aim  high,  and 
try  to  do  a  little  better  than  you 
emulate. 


The  Care  of  the  Young  Orchard 


Written  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by 
John  Vallancc,  Vice-president  Pa- 
cific Coast  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion. 


DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 
the  young  trees  that  you  planted 
during  last  winter  should  have  your 
best  attention.  A  few  hints  on  what 
to  do  at  this  time  will  not  come 
amiss.  There  are  so  many  new- 
comers, who  have  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia recently,  and  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  our  conditions, 
that  it  is  for  those  that  this  paper 
is  written. 

When  you  planted  your  trees,  we 
presume  that  you  pruned  them.  A 
great  many  people  fail  to  do  this. 
If  you  have  neglected  this  work  you 
can  still  do  so.  All  long  growths 
should  be  cut  away;  for  instance, 
if  you  have  planted  prune  trees, 
cut  them  back  to  2Vi  or  3  feet 
from  the  ground.  Apricots  should 
have  all  side  branches  cut  close  to 
the  main  stem,  and  the  main  leader 
of  the  tree  cut  back  to  2Vi  or  3 
feet  from  the  ground.  Almonds, 
apples,  pears  and  plums  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  Peach 
trees  ought  to  be  pruned  a  little 
differently.  Leave  two  or  three  of 
the  side  shoots,  but  cut  these  back 
to  within  2  inches  from  the  main 
stem;  the  main  stem  to  be  cut  back 
as  in  the  other  varieties,  namely 
2Vi  to  3  feet  from  the  ground.  We 
hope  that  most  planters  have  al- 
ready  done  this  work. 

Most  of  your  trees  will  now  be 
sending  out  many  new  shoots  along 
the  stems.  These  should  be  re- 
moved to  2Vi  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  the  growth  is  young  and  ten- 
der they  can  be  removed  easily 
with  the  hand.  This  will  throw 
quite  a  lot  of  the  strength  of  the 
tree  into  the  top  growth. 

Protecting  the  young  trees  from 
the  sun  is  very  necessary.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  tree  protectors 
manufactured  for  this  purpose;  the 
Tulle  and  the  Yucca  tree  protector. 
Both  are  good  and  can  be  bought 
in  different  sizes.  The  writer  has 
had  very  good  success  with  taking 
newspapers  and  wrapping  these 
around  the  trees  two  or  three  times, 
and  tying  at  the  bottom,  center  and 
top  with  string,  not  too  tight  and 
this  will  protect  the  trees  from  be- 
ing sunburnt  and  when  removed  in 
the  fall  the  tree  will  have  a  beau- 
tiful, healthy  bark.  Tree  protec- 
tors are  very  necessary,  especially 
in  the  warm  sections.  Whitewash- 
ing your  trees  is  also  very  good  to 
keep  them  from  getting  sunburnt. 

Watering  the  trees.  On  account 
of  having  had  less  than  our  normal 
rainfall  this  season,  young  trees 
should  have  one  or  two  waterings 
during  the  summer  months.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  making  a  sled 
and  putting  two  50-gallon  barrels 
on;  give  each  tree  two  bucketfuls  of 
water.  First  of  all,  however,  hoe 
away  the  soil  from  the  trees,  and 
make  a  basin  around  the  tree.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry, 
say  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  hoe 
the  soil  back  and  be  sure  that  the 
crust  of  the  soil  is  broken  before 
hoeing  back  the  loose  soil.  In  large 
plantings  where  this  method  would 
hardly  be  practical  and  where  there 


is  no  irrigation,  cultivation  and  lots 
of  it  will  have  to  be  done  during 
the  summer  months.  Frequent  hoe- 
ing around  the  trees  is  very  neces- 
sary. Keep  your  men  and  horses 
busy  with  the  cultivator  all  sum- 
mer. There  is  no  better  way  of  get- 
ting your  trees  well  established 
than  by  these  methods.  Always  re- 
member that  the  first  year  is  the 
crucial  time  for  the  trees.  If  they 
get  a  good  start  the  first  year,  it 
means  a  great  deal  for  the  trees  in 
after  life. 

Squirrels  are  very  destructive  and 
a  close  watch  will  have  to  be  kept, 
so  that  they  do  not  destroy  any  of 
your  trees. 

Summer  crops  can  be  grown  be- 
tween your  trees  without  doing  any 
injury  to  them;  rather  the  reverse. 
Sweet  corn,  Kaffir  corn  (fine  for 
chicken  feed,  cucumbers,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  beans,  beats,  pumpkins, 
squash,  water  and  muskmelons  will 
all  be  found  profitable  according  to 
vour  locality. 


The  Pajara  Valley  will  have  one 
of  the  heaviest  crops  of  apples  in 
its  history  this  year  according  to 
a  statement  made  by  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Vlock. 
Prospects  are  also  bright  for  other 
varieties  of  fruit  and  Watsonville 
is  getting  ready  for  a  big  shipping 
output.  ^m] 


KOCH  &  REIS 

Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION"  BRAND 


Fruit  Illeachlng 

No  ashes;  pre- 
serves bright 
color;  best  re- 
sults; 

Spraying 

Owing  to  ex- 
treme fineness, 
goes  further 
than  other  sul- 
phurs, does  not 
waste  on  the 
ground;  better 
results. 


James  de  Fremery  &  Co. 

519  Mlnnlon  St.,  San  Francusco,  CaL. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ROOSTER  BRAND 

"•I  BBLIMBB  A>"D  POWDERED 


W) 


SULPHUR 

\bsolutely  Pure 
No  residue 


V  g  s  S  J'  - 


Best  Sulphur  for 
Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits 
and  Vines. 

PASCAL,  DUBEDAT  &  CO. 

38-.1H  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


To  Exterminate 
CROt'M)    SO.l'IKRKI.9,  GOPHERS, 
sl>«    BORERS,    hoot   APHIS,  etc., 
on  Fruit  Trera. 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

Wheeler,  Reynolds  &  Stauffer 

634  California  St.,  San  Fraartaeo 
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California  a  Billion  Dollar  State 


By    Robert  Newton  Lynch,  Mgr. 
California  Development  Board. 


CONSIDERABLE  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  California  Development 
Board  when  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics reported  that  the  products  of 
tlie  state  had  reached  the  billion 
dollar  mark.  This  report  was  the 
result  of  a  year's  painstaking  work 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
correct.  The  statistical  department 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  con- 
ditions in  all  parts  of  the  state  and 
acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  local 
statistical  bodies  and  is  the  most 
complete  and  equipped  machine  of 
this  kind  in  the  state.  In  fact  it 
is  the  only  institution  where  state- 
wide statistics  can  be  obtained. 

A  billion  dollars  is  an  enormous 
sum  and  represents  the  material 
result  of  all  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  year.  It  is  with  great 
satisfaction  that  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  California  can 
see  results  and  the  general  forward 
movement  of  the  Golden  State. 

While  the  great  asset  of  Califor- 
nia lies  in  her  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  bulk  of  this 
enormous  sum  represented  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  one  half  is  represented  by 
manufactures.  At  one  time  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mining  region,  but  now  its  manu- 
factured products  are  over  eight 
times  as  valuable  as  its  mines.  Last 
year  in  California  the  manufac- 
tured products  were  over  eleven 
times  the  value  of  the  output  of  all 
minerals.  During  the  last  decade 
the  value  of  manufactured  products 
in  California  has  increased  105  per 
cent,  a  much  higher  per  cent  than 
for  the  entire  country  which  was 
81  per  cent.  The  average  value  of 
manufactured  products  per  capita 
in  California  is  now  almost  precise- 
ly the  same  as  for  the  entire  United 
States,  or  according  to  the  census 
of  1909  just  $225  for  each  indi- 
vidual. 

This  statement  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  disparage  the  great  agri- 
cultural output  of  California  but  is 
mentioned  to  illustrate  the  co-ordi- 
nate and  logical  development  of  the 
state.  The  state  has  three  great 
physical  divisions — the  mountains, 
the  valleys  and  the  sea.  It  has  been 
the  discovery  of  the  latent  possi- 
bilities in  these  three  great  assets 
that  have  brought  the  three  awak- 
enings to  the  state.  First,  mining, 
then  agriculture  and  lastly  atten- 
tion has  been  centered  in  the  great 
ocean  of  mystery  and  its  possibili- 
ties thrust  upon  the  attention  of 
Californians.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  the  future  must  come  from 
the  sea  and  has  to  do  with  com- 
merce, and  California  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  states  of  the 
Union.  The  fact  that  the  manufac- 
tured products  now  arc  abreast  of 
the  agricultural  output  is  a  token 
of  manifest  destiny. 

The  agricultural  products  of  1911 
were  greater  in  volume  and  values 
than  those  of  1910,  which  were 


greater  than  those  of  1900,  double 
Hie  increase  of  any  previous  de- 
cade in  California. 

Farm  values,  as  said  above,  dou- 
bled and  farm  products  quadrupled 
in  the  decade  and  all  the  estimates 
for  1911  show  an  increase  ovei- 
1910  of  more  than  $37,000,000  or 
about  13.  per  cent. 

The  contributive  factors  of  this 
production  are  mostly  unique  and 
peculiar  to  California.  Some  of 
them  may  be  mentioned. 

Citrus  fruits   $37,115,000 

Deciduous  fruits,  fresh 

and  dried    18,650,000 

Prunes    8,750,000 

Canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables   17,700,002 

Vineyard    products,  in- 
cluding raisins   27,030,700. 

Dairy  and  poultry    47,500,000 

Hops    5,500,000 

Sugar  Beets    13,000,000 

Barley   34,510,000 

Beans    9,830,000 

Fisheries   10,600,000 

Animal  increase   28,744,000 

Petroleum   42,000,000 

Gold    20,310,937 

Cement  &  Copper   14,166,356 

Garden  &  Nursery,  etc.  29,500,000 

The  products  of  farm,  packing 
house  and  factory  with  others  of 
their  kind  will  total  some  $532,000,- 
000,  while  manufactures  as  report- 
ed by  the  census  were  some  $530,- 
000,000  which  brings  the  grand  to- 
tal up  to  about  one  billion  dollars, 
after  allowing  some  61  millions  for 
duplications. 

The  results  of  the  sixty-two  years 
of  her  existence  as  a  state  show  an 
almost  unparalleled  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  returns  of  the  thirteenth 
census  give  to  her  an  increase  in 
population  since  1900  from  1,485,- 
053  to  2,377,549,  a  gain  of  892,496 
or  60.1  per  cent,  a  rate  larger  than 
that  of  any  state  outnumbering  her 
in  population  and  an  actual  in- 
crease greater  than  that  of  any  state 
with  a  larger  percentage  of  gain. 

In  the  sixty-two  years  since  she 
became  a  state,  California  has 
achieved  financial  strength  that 
speaks  loudly  for  her  resources  and 
the  energy  of  her  people.  The  re- 
turns for  1904  show  that  she  stands 
sixth  in  total  wealth — public  and 
private — and  has  less  debt  per  cap- 
ita than  any  of  her  five  wealthier 
sister  states.  She  stands  first  among 
the  states  and  countries  of  the 
world  in  wealth  per  capita  of  her 
population. 

Per  Capita  in  1910. 

Wealth  Debi 

California   $2,235.00  $  9.71 

New  York              1,868.00  57.64 

Pennsylvania  .  .  1,707.00  19.55 

Illinois                  1,689.00  16.08 

Massachusetts...  1,672.00  27.55 

Ohio                      1,367.00  72.72 

Per  Capita  in  1902 

United  States  .  .  .  1,318.00  14.52 

United  Kingdom    1,455.00  74.83 

France                  1,228.00  150.61 

The  returns  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
sus confirm  her  status  of  wealth  as 


a  wealth  producer  and  record  a 
prodigious  growth  of  mining,  manu- 
facturing and  agriculture,  as  well 
as  in  population  since  1900. 

It  shows  that  farm  values  have 
doubled  and  farm  products  have 
quadrupled  in  the  decade.  What 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
increased  161  per  cent  and  manu- 
factured products  have  increased 
74.8  per  cent,  that  the  annual  out- 
put increased  in  value  over  200  per 
cent,  that  the  wages  paid  out  in- 
creased over  90  per  cent  and  the 
wages  per  individual  increased  42.4 
per  cent. 

An  increase  in  everything  except 
the  death  rate  which  showed  a  not- 
able decrease  and  was  less  than  1 
per  cent. 


Dinner  for  All  California 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board,  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  is  to  be  a  state-wide 
gathering — a  State  of  California 
banquet.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
court  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  evening  of  May  7th. 
The  guest  of  honor,  Secretary  Phil- 
ander C.  Knox,  will  have  a  message 
of  unusual  importance  to  give  to 
California,  in  view  of  his  recent 
trip  to  Panama  and  his  inspection 
of  the  canal. 

The  broad  program  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board  is  doing 
more  to  tear  down  sectional  boun- 
daries in  this  state  than  has  been 
possible  for  any  other  organiza- 
tion. The  membership  of  this  body 
covers  the  entire  state  and  its  an- 
nual banquet  will  be  notable  in  the 
scope  of  its  attendance. 

The  city  of  San  Jose  has  re- 
served accommodations  for  fifty 
guests,  who,  headed  by  Mayor  Da- 
vison, will  attend  in  a  body.  The 
same  spirit  is  actuating  the  men  of 
Sacramento,  who  have  reserved  a 
Sacramento  table.  Watsonville, 
Stockton  and  Fresno  have  adopted 
the  same  program  and  as  a  result  it 
is  expected  that  San  Franciscans 
desiring  to  attend  will  have  to  scur- 
ry for  places. 

The  board's  announcement  clear- 
ly states  that  San  Francisco  will 
show  special  consideration  to  guests 
from  out  of  town  in  the  matter  of 
seating. 

The  principal  speech  of  the  even- 
ing will  be  that  of  Secretary  Knox. 
The  toast  list  includes  Governor 
Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Mayor  James 
Rolph  Jr.  of  San  Francisco,  Charles 
C.  Moore,  president  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition;  former  Gover- 
nor James  N.  Gillett,  president  of 
the  board,  and  Robert  Newton 
Lynch,  vice-president  and  manager. 

The  banquet  will  be  served  at  7 
p.  m.  and  will  be  preceded  by  an  in- 
formal reception  to  Mr.  Knox  given 
in  the  ballroom  at  6  o'clock. 


A  tract  of  1080  acres  near  Ox- 
nard,  Cal.,  has  been  purchased  by 
a  company  to  be  planted  in  lemons. 
The  same  company  has  an  option 
on  700  additional  acres  adjoining 
which  may  also  be  planted  in  lem- 
ons.   The  purchase  price,  planting 


and  developing,  will  represent  an 
outlay  of  about  one  million  dollars 
and  if  the  plan  is  carried  out  the 
orchard  will  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 


Ruby  &  Bowers,  a  large  horse  im- 
porting and  dealing  firm  which  has 
long  been  established  in  Michigan 
has  come  to  California  and  opened 
headquarters  at  Davis.  The  firm 
has  already  distributed  a  number  of 
fine  animals  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Los  Angeles  and  Imperial  coun- 
ties are  becoming  big  shippers  of 
asparagus  to  eastern  markets.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  port  of  March  and 
early  April  the  shipments  averaged 
about  five  carloads  a  day. 


The  Davis  Almond  Growers  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing elected  G.  W.  Pierce,  president, 
and  Miss  Louise  Schmeiser,  secre- 
tary.   


LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain  Merchants, 
Nos.    430-432    Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  solicited 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Vacation 
19  12 

Now  ready  for  Distribution 

Tell  how,  when  and  where  to  go 
for  your  summer  outing. 

Hundreds  of  delightful1  places 
in  which  to  spend  your  summer  va- 
cation. 

Choice  river,  forest,  seaside,  min- 
eral spring  or  mountain  hotels, 
resorts,  ranch  houses  and  camping 
sites,  where  accommodations  can 
be  secured  to  suit  any  purse  and 
taste 

Copies  and  free  information  may 
be  obtained  from  tickets  agents, 
874  Market  St.  (Flood  Bldg.),  Sau- 
salito  Ferry,  or  on  application  to 
J.  J.  Geary,  General  l'a»«fnge' 
Agent,  808  Phelan  lildg..  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


cSandow  $ 

2l  2  H.  P. Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 
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Gives  ample  power  for  nil  farm 
urns.  Only  three  movinK  parts- 
no  earns,  no  Rears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 

fovernor — Idenl  cooling  system, 
foes  kerosene  (roal  oil),  gaso- 
line, jiIi  «. hoi.  dint  Hlnte  or  ens. 
Sold  on  15  ilnys*  trlul.  YOUlt 

moni:y  hack  if  you 
are  not  satisfied. 

6-year  Ironclad  guarantee:.  SIxm 
9H  to  20  H.  P..  at  proportional 
prices,  in  stock,  roady  to  ■hip. 
Postal  brings  full  particulars  f  n 
Writs  for  proposition  on  first  e 

ci„e  in  your  loc.litj.  (180)  ^25.1  Cnton  Av 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co.,  ■  Uetroit,  Mich." 


When  ansvrerltic  ml-  •  ■'(ii»infDl«  pleaae 
menttuu  iinuai.i  tmm  [arm. 
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The  Schmeiser  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 


p 

Schmeiser 
Automatic 
Derrick 


is  made  in  California  for  the  large 
and  the  small  farmer. 

It  is  built  like  a  wagon  and  needs 
no  guy  ropes  to  hold  it  up  while  in 
operation.  Can  be  used  for  many 
purposes,  saving  hard  work,  time  and 
money. 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out this  useful  implement.  Write 
for  circular,  prices  and  terms  today  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


t's  a  Square  tube— 
a  class  bj  itself.' 


The  I.  X.  L. : 

The  Grcateet  Labor  Saving  Graft  Seeder  Made  Today. 
It 

trims  J*J 

Blue    Grass,  Turnips 


kls  light 
Is  durable 
Is  easy  to  handle 


sows  faster 

does  the  work  of  three  men 
ends  your  seeding  trouble 


Sows  Clorer,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Millet 
Flax  and  other  snch  seeds. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  jobber 


A  prepaid  sample  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 

AMERICAN  AGENCIES  LIMITED 

608  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Snowfall  in  the  Sierras. 


School  Attendance 


The  Hauschildt  Piano 


SPECIAL 
FOR  MONTH 
OF  MAY 


Freight  Prepaid  to  any  home  in  California.  Free  trial  for 
one  month. 

Three  artistic  styles  to  choose  from.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$350.00  with  payments  that  will  be  most  convenient  for  you  if 
desired. 

Its  quality  with  the  tone  you  can't  forget.  As  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  instruments  a  few  words:  The  Hauschildt  Piano 
is  made  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  The  manufacturers  are  musi- 
cians in  the  sense  that  they  understand  what  tone  quality,  tone 
character  and  tone  nature  are. 

No  other  pianos  having  the  same  tonal  capacity  are  as  com- 
pact in  form  or  as  graceful  in  design  as  the  Hauschildt.  Send 
for  one  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogs.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  it.   Write  today. 

The  Hauschildt  Music  Co. 


51  Grant  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


420  13th  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


The  past  winter  has  been 
one  of  light  snowfall  in  the 
mountains  of  California.  Never- 
theless the  snow  fell  in  such 
a  way  and  the  storms  occurred 
so  opportunely  that,  while  the  act- 
ual amount  was  less  than  that  of 
a  normal  year,  the  results  equal 
those  of  a  normal  fall.  There  was 
no  waste  of  water,  no  floods,  no 
warm  rains  and  so  far  as  can  be 
determined  no  excessive  evapora- 
tion due  to  foehn  winds. 

The  season  as  a  whole  will  go 
down  into  history  as  one  of  the 
driest  known.  At  the  beginning  of 
January  the  storage  of  water  had 
been  practically  exhausted  and 
some  of  the  power  companies  were 
forced  to  use  auxiliary  power. 
There  were  no  storms  of  import- 
ance during  January  or  February 
and  the  snow  cover  steadily  de- 
creased until  March  6th,  when 
moderately  heavy  falls  brought  the 
average  depth  at  the  7,000  foot 
level  from  2  feet  to  nearly  7  feet. 
After  the  middle  of  March  there 
was  a  steady  decrease  and  the 
month  ended  with  a  depth  of  about 
4  feet.  It  is  still  too  early  to  fore- 
cast the  character  of  the  water 
supply  for  the  late  summer  and 
earlv   fall  months. 


Land  of  Spineless  Cactus 


A  Congressional  committee  has 
decided  to  recommend  to  Congress 
the  granting  of  an  option  to  Luther 
Burbank  on  twelve  sections  of 
semi-arid  lands  in  California  and 
Arizona  for  five  years,  with  the 
provision  that  he  has  100,000  two- 
year-old  cactus  plants  on  the  prop- 
erty at  the  end  of  five  years.  He 
may  purchase  the  land  at  the  gov- 
ernment rate — $1.25  the  acre. 

If  this  bill  should  pass,  Burbank 
should  be  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  production  of  spineless  cactus 
on  a  commerical  scale,  and  if  suc- 
cessful the  semi-arid  region  may 
be  one  of  the  greatest  grazing  sec- 
tions in  the  world. 


When  ananertng  advertisement*  pleaae  mention   Orchard  and  F 


Elaborate  preparations  are  al- 
ready under  way  for  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fair  to  be  held  at  San 
Jose,  September  5  to  15.  Features 
are  to  be  made  of  a  live  stock  show, 
poultry  show  and  machinery  ex- 
hibits. 


Of  particular  interest  just  now, 
when  everybody  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  California  is 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  working  of  the  new  attend- 
ance law,  is  an  authoritative  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General  upon 
this  subject.  After  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  law  dealing  with 
the  subject,  the  opinion  summar- 
izes its  practical  working  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Pupils  present  for  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  a  day  and  for  more  than 
one-fourth  of  a  day,  but  not  one- 
half  a  day,  shall  be  counted  as 
present  for  one-fourth  of  a  day; 
pupils  present  for  at  least  one-half 
of  a  day  and  more,  but  not  three- 
fourths  of  a  day,  shall  be  counted 
as  present  for  one-half  of  a  day; 
pupils  present  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  a  day  and  more,  but 
not  for  a  whole  day,  shall  be 
counted  as  present  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  day;  and  pupils  pres- 
ent for  a  whole  day  shall  be 
so  counted. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  by  insert- 
ing this  provision  in  the  law  at  its 
last  regular  session,  it  not  having 
existed  before,  to  secure  a  reason- 
ably strict  accounting  of  school 
attendance." 


Protect  Potash  Deposits 

President  Taft  has  sent  to  Con 
gress  a  message  urging  the  imm~ 
diate  enactment  of  a  law  to  pr 
tect  from  private  entry  and  exploi 
ation  fields  of  potash  such  as  we- 
recently    discovered    in  Souther 
California.    The  President  declar" 
there  is  no  lawful  way  at  prese 
for  him  to  protect  these  mines  fro 
entry. 

The  President  said  that  potash 
an  element  of  the  greatest  value 
maintaining    fertility.     The  ad 
quate  protection   of  the  beds 
ready  discovered  and   those  th 
may  be  discovered  hereafter,  th 
President  said,  will  inure  to  th 
great  benefit  of  the  agricultural  in 
dustry  of  the  United  States,  an 
may  reduce  the  necessity  of  contin 
uing  the  present  extensive  import 
tion. 


Economy  in  feeding  the  dai 
cow  never  pinches  the  ration. 
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My  Greatest  Success 


By  R.  E.  OLDS,  Designer 


TRAINLOADS  OF  REO 
THE  FIFTH 

In  the  past  25  years,  a  dozen 
models  of  mine  have  become 
the  season's  sensation.  • 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen 
the  factory  swamped,  and  men 
paying  a  bonus  to  get  my  lat- 
est creation. 

But  Reo  the  Fifth  has  broken 
all  records.  I  never  saw  a  de- 
mand which  compares  with  this. 

Five  cities  at  this  writing 
have  trainload  orders  with  us 
— orders  for  forty  carloads  each 
— to  go  in  a  single  shipment. 


But  the  demand  is  just  begin- 
ning. Very  few  men  have  yet 
discovered  this  car. 

Soon  there  will  be  10,000  cars 
in  the  hands  of  10,000  owners. 
Ten  thousand  men  will  be  tell- 
ing others  how  Reo  the  Fifth 
performs. 

Then  will  develop  the  real 
demand  for  this  final  car  of 
mine. 

NOT  A  PASSING  SENSATION 

Other  season  sensations  have 
come  and  gone.  New  cars  and 
better  came  out  to  displace  them. 

Those  days  are  over  uow. 
Reo  the  Fifth  comes  close  to 


the  limit  in  motor  car  engineer- 
ing. It  embodies  the  final  re- 
sults of  my  25  years  of  experi- 
ence. In  every  detail  it  marks 
the  best  I  know. 

There  is  no  probability  that 
we  shall  ever  see  a  materially 
better  car.  The  years  can  bring 
only  minor  changes. 

IT  DESERVES  IT 

This  car  deserves  popularity. 
That  is  my  satisfaction. 

The  men  who  buy  it  get  the 
utmost  of  which  I  am  capable. 
There  will  be  no  regrets — none 
to  say  I  misled  him.  And  none 
will  ever  see  a  car  which  gives 
more  for  the  money. 

The  steel  in  this  car  is  all 
analyzed.  Every  vital  part  is 
put  to  radical  test. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and 
over,  to  get  utter  exactness. 
Inspection  is  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. 

There  are  big  margins  of 
safety.  The  bearings  are  Tim- 
ken  and  Hyatt — roller  bearings, 
in  place  of  the  usual  ball  bear- 
ings. 

The  tonneau  is  roomy,  the 
wheels  are  large,  the  car  is  over- 
tired. The  carburetor  is  doubly 
heated. 

The  body  is  finished  in  17 
coats.   The  upholstering  is  deep, 


the  lamps  are  enameled.  Even 
the  engine  is  nickel  trimmed. 

Every  part  of  the  car  shows 
the  final  touch — the  avoidance 
of  petty  economies.  I  am  proud 
of  it.  Not  an  iota  has  been  omit- 
ted which  could  add  to  the 
worth  of  this  car. 

CENTER  CONTROL— NO  SIDE 
LEVERS 


Then  here,  for  the  first  time, 
we  get  rid  of  all  side  levers. 
All  the  gear  shifting  is  done 
with  this  center  cane  handle — 
done  by  the  right  hand.  It  is 
done  by  moving  this  lever  less 
than  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by 


foot  pedals,  one  of  which  also 
operates  the  clutch.  So  the 
entrance  in  front,  on  either  side, 
is  clear. 

This  arrangement  permits  of 
the  left  side  drive.  The  driver 
sits,  as  he  should  sit  close  to 
the  passing  cars — on  the  up 
side  of  the  road.  Heretofore 
this  was  possible  in  electric  cars 
only. 

Thus  we  have  solved  the  last 
important  problems  in  design- 
ing. 

PRICE  STILL  $1,055 

The  price  of  this  car  remains 
at  $1,055,  though  subject  to  in- 
stant advance.  This  price  is 
too  low  for  a  car  like  this.  It 
leaves  no  adequate  margin. 

But  we  shall  continue  this 
price,  in  all  probability,  until 
materials  on  hand  are  ex- 
hausted. 

1,000  DEALERS 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  shown  by 
dealers  in  a  thousand  towns. 
We  will  direct  you  to  the  near- 
est when  you  send  for  our  cata- 
log. Please  write  for  it  now. 
It  shows  the  various  bodies. 
Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.  Gr«™  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

Reo  the  Fitfh 
$1,055 


30-35 

Horaepower 
Wheel  Raae— 

112  Inches 
Wheel*— 

34  Inchea 
Demountable 

Hlraa 
Speed— 

45  MIlea  ner 

Hour 
Made  with  2, 

4  and  5  Paa- 

aenger  Bodlea 


Top  and  wlndahield  not  Included  In  price.  We  equip  thla  car  with  mohair  top,  aide  curtain  mid  slip  cover,  windshield, 
f(  ica*  tank  and  apeedometer— all  for  *10O  extra.    SELF-STARTER,  IF  WANTED,    020  EXTRA. 
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Cunningham's  Pulverizer 

Is  the  best  land  roller  made.  No   Implement    for  mashing 
clods  accomplishes  the  desired  results  as  this  does. 

It  Is  also  the  best  roller  to  use  In  fields  of  young  grain. 


L.  CUNNINGHAM 


Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


The  Liming  of  Soils 


FindOut  About  theftrkner , 
Li^htBraftHarrov! 


THIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
—  and  general  use— is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses  necks.    Great  worker  —  20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 

one  team  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

 lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all — 

////  J  /»*,<  t  \  .  '  .  .  V  \y  _  it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension — making  it  a  snap 
iff  fir  ft  J     to  work  right  up  to  tree*  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 

Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 

\X7RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day  month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
VV  trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited     find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 

to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

"  Modern  Orchard  T.IUje"—  wrmen  by  highly 
isful  orchardist —  contains  infermalioi 
lay  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  yoi 


Li^ht  Draft  Harrow  Co 

003  E.Nevada  St.  Marrhalltown,  la 


FRESH  WATER 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT — 

WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 


can  easily  be  secured.    Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 

It  does  the  work  of  practically  two  ordinary  water  systems 
-pumps  from  well  and  cistern  simultaneously  by  com- 
pressed air.    No  water  storage;  power  plant  located 
where  you  wish.    Write  for  full  information  and 
Catalog  No.  652  WT. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Portland  San  Francisco  Los  Angsles 


3  q^ 

1  K-t 

1-  .. 

nm  • 

Ldundrv 

•  •Pneumatic  Pump 


SEND  t0  me  for  mv  *ree  catalogue  of 
price  saver  lines  Including 
plows,  harrows,  mowers,  etc.;  gas  en- 
gines, pumps,  furniture,  carpets,  wire 
fence,  separators,  automobiles,  buggies, 
wagons,  harness,  saddles,  etc.,  etc. 

JAMES  A.  BROWN,  Mgr. 
OLD  HICKORY  Sl'PPLY  CO.,  1061  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Name    Town 


By  Floyd  W.  Robison. 


I  X  OL'R  STUDIES  into  the  prob- 
I  Iem  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  we  have  so  far 
been  concerned  mainly  with  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  fam- 
ous tripod  of  agriculture,  namely, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium. Indeed  many  agricultur- 
ists' attention  has  been  riveted 
solely  upon  these  three  elements. 
It  is  well  to  pause  here  and  remem- 
ber that  there  are  some  twelve  to 
fifteen  elements  which  are  con- 
cerned intimately  with  crop  pro- 
duction. The  absence  of  one  of 
these  elements  is  as  vital  to  plant 
growth  as  the  absence  of  any  one 
of  the  three  famous  elements  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

For  example,  iron  is  clearly  as 
essential  to  plant  growth  as  is  po- 
tassium, and  calcium  is  no  less 
necessary  than  is  phosphorus.  The 
question  here  comes  to  us,  why 
have  we  been  discriminating  all 
these  years,  centering  our  atten- 
tion upon  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  or  as  they  are  per- 
haps more  commonly  known,  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
The  answer  to  this  query  is  simply 
that  it  has  been  found  that  in  gen- 
eral the  greatest  fluctuations  take 
place  in  these  three  elements  men- 
tioned and  that  soils  exhibit  a  de- 
ficiency in  some  one  of  the  three 
sooner  than  with  the  other  ele- 
ments which  are  nevertheless  just 
as  vital  to  plant  growth. 

In  plain  language,  it  has  been 
conceded  that  with  most  of  the 
other  elements  nature  has  provided 
such  an  abundance  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  give 
economic  consideration  to  them, 
and  yet  this  statement  while  being 
the  one  advanced,  does  not  strictly 
tell  the  exact  facts  in  the  case. 

We  have  seen  many  soils  in 
which  the  deficiency  in  iron  in 
available  form  was  very  marked 
indeed,  and  in  which  we  believed 
a  lowered  crop  production  coupled 
with  an  unhealthy  growth  of  the 
plant  was  directly  traceable  to  a 
deficiency  in  iron.  Many  soils  we 
have  found  have  exhibited  this  de- 
ficiency in  the  element  calci- 
um or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  lime.  It  takes  but  a  very 
small  content  of  lime  to  make  wa- 
ter hard  and  where  the  natural 
drainage  water,  or  the  capillary 
water  of  the  soil  is  soft,  it  is  clearly 
an  indication  that  that  soil  is  de- 
ficient in  its  content  of  lime. 

Lime  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  plant  growth.  It  exercises  an 
exceedingly  important  influence 
upon  plant  nutrition  and  not  only 
upon  plant  nutrition,  but  through 
the  plant  upon  animal  nutrition. 
We  do  not  class  lime  directly  as 
a  fertilizer.  By  this  we  mean  that 
it  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
different  in  relation  to  plants  and 
soils  than  does  nitrogen,  for  exam- 
ple, phosphorus,  or  potash.  Lime 
exercises  an  important  influence  as 
an  administrative  agent,  purely  and 
simply,  in  the  soil.  It  does  enter  in 
small  quantities  into  actual  combi- 
nation with  the  organic  constitu- 
ents of  the  plants  and  consequently 
it  is  in  this  degree  likewise  a  true 


plant  food.  Its  third  important  in- 
fluence, however,  relates  to  the 
soil  itself  and  here  is  where  its 
value  is  best  noted. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written, 
and  the  press  has  spread  the  doc- 
trine of  the  importance  of  lime 
generously  and  with  a  lavish  hand 
in  the  last  few  years.    With  lime, 
as  with  commercial  fertilizers,  our 
course  and  advice  must  be  of  a  con- 
servative nature.    With  regard  to 
the  use  of  this  product,  lime,  it  is 
,not  new  in  its  exploitation.  Yea 
ago,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  present  time,  the  use  of  lim 
was  almost,  we  might  say,  as  sen 
sationally  exploited,  but  with  th 
return  swing  of  the  pendudum,  i 
gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

There  is  a  source  of  information 
on  these  matters  to  which  the  far 
mer  may  turn  with  confidence  i 
a  conservative  opinion.  We  refe 
here  to  the  various  state  experimen 
stations  whose  fundamental  organi 
zation  makes  them  the  advisors  of 
the  farmer  on  these  various  mat 
ters.  Wre  point  to  the  fact  that  i 
is  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
country  that  have  advised  caution 
in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
They  have  recognized  their  value 
but  it  has  been  devoid  of  sensa- 
tional exploitation.  In  a  similar 
way  we  may  now  turn  to  the  ex- 
periment station  for  advice  and 
counsel  in  the  use  of  lime  and  here 
again  we  find  the  farmer  advised 
in  a  conservative  use  of  this  pro- 
duct, which  advice  is  devoid  again 
of  sensational  exploitation. 

In  case  one  wishes  to  apply  or- 
dinary burned  or  builders'  lime  to 
the  land,  it  may  be  slaked  on  one 
side  of  the  field  or  elsewhere  in  ad- 
vance by  sprinkling  very  slowly 
and  carefully  over  each  100  pounds 
about  32  pounds  of  water,  provided 
the  lime  has  not  been  long  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
quantity  of  water  may  be  very 
slightly  decreased.  If  the  water  is 
poured  on  quickly  the  wished-for 
result  will  not  be  accomplished  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

Each  cask  can  be  sprinkled  in  the 
manner  suggested  as  it  is  dumped 
on  the  pile.  It  is  well  afterward 
to  throw  over  the  whole  pile  a  thin 
covering  of  loam,  since  it  incloses 
the  moisture  and  causes  a  more 
thorough  slacking  of  the  entire 
mass  of  lime.  In  any  £ase,  if  it  is 
distributed  by  a  spreader  it  should 
be  screened  before  it  enters  the 
spreader  in  order  to  remove  any 
strings,  hard  lumps,  stones  or  other 
foreign  material.  Lime  slaked  in 
this  way  is  usually  fit  for  use  with- 
in from  24  to  48  hours. 

Another  method  of  applying  the 
lime  is  to  distribute  the  lime  in 
heaps  of  25  pounds,  21  feet  apart 
in  each  direction,  if  one  wishes  to 
apply  about  1  1-4  tons  per  acre. 
The  moist  earth  should  then  be 
thrown  over  the  heaps  and  after  a 
few  days  the  lime  will  be  found  to 
have  slaked  sufficiently  so  that  it 
can  be  taken  on  a  stone  boat  or  drag 
and  spread  from  the  latter.  If  the 
soil  is  very  dry  a  little  water  should 
be  sprinkled  over  each  heap  before 
the  earth  is  thrown  over  it. 

It  is  of  th-  utmost  importance  to 
have  tli  '"'in  !  evenly  distributed, 
and  it  snvc,'<f '!>e  harrowed  into  the 
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soil  as  soon  as  it  is  spread.  One 
should  never  allow  rain  to  fall  upon 
it  after  spreading  and  before  incor- 
porating it  with  the  soil.  Lime  pre- 
pared in  this  way  is  the  same  as 
hydrated  lime,  which  is  often  sold 
directly  by  the  lime  manufacturers, 
only  as  prepared  by  them  it  is 
sometimes  a  little  more  uniform 
as  to  the  degree  of  fineness.  If  one 
can  buy  the  burned  lime  some 
weeks  in  advance  of  when  it  is  re- 
quired it  can  be  air-slaked  by 
spreading  it  out  in  some  building 
where  it  wilFbe  protected  from  the 
rain,  for  by  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  takes  on  moisture  and 
carbonic  acid,  becoming  air-slaked 
lime,  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  hydrated  lime  with  an 
admixture  of  some  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Ground  limestone  and  marl  is 
lime  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  the  latter  on  account  of  its 
non-crystalline  condition  is  rather 
more  available  and  effective.  If 
ground  limestone  or  oyster  shells 
are  burned,  the  product  is  the  ordi- 
nary lump  or  builders'  lime,  also 
called  burned  lime  or  calcium  ox- 
ide. 

The  slaked  lime  or  finely  ground, 
burned  lime,  as  well  as  marl  and 
ground  limestone,  should  all  be  ap- 
plied preferably  after  plowing  and 
then  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil. 

The  marl  and  ground  limestone 
are  especially  applicable  on  all 
light  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  or 
those  inclined  to  be  dry.  The  slaked 
or  burned  lime  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable on  heavy  clay  and  silt 
soils  and  on  good  loams,  particu- 
larly when  well  supplied  with  veg- 
etable matter. 

Applications  of  carbonate  of  lime 
may  range  from  two  to  six  tons 
per  acre  and  those  of  hydrated  or 
burned  lime  from  half  a  ton  to 
2  1-2  tons  per  acre.  It  would  be 
but  rare  in  any  case  that  the  larger 
applications  should  be  employed. 

For  improving  an  old  pasture 
which  cannot  be  plowed  and  where 
it  is  desired  to  bring  in  clover,  marl 
or  wood  ashes  would  be  the  most 
suitable  source  of  lime,  followed  in 
turn  by  ground  limestone.  In  case 
these  cannot  be  secured,  air-slaked 
lime  would  be  better  than  the  hy- 
drated lime. 


An  Alfalfa  Pest 


A  very  helpful  and  instructive 
pamphlet  for  farmers  on  "The  Al- 
falfa Gall  Midge,"  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  object  in  publishing  a  circu- 
lar on  the  insect  at  the  present 
time  is  to  direct  the  attention,  es- 
pecially of  alfalfa  growers  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  appearance  of  this  for- 
eign insect  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to 
assist  the  government  in  extermi- 
nating them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  govern- 
ment does  not  know  and  cannot 
foresee  what  injuries  this  insect 
will  cause  in  this  country,  though 
it  has  not  so  far  proved  destruct- 
ive. They  do  not  wish  to  cause 
any  undue  apprehension  relative 
to  its  effects,  but  feel  that  they 
ought  to  bring  its  presence  in  al- 


falfa to  the  attention  of  farmers,  so 
that  it  may  be  carefully  watched. 

Galls,  from  which  this  insect 
was  afterward  reared,  were  first 
found  in  limited  numbers  on  the 
Pima  Indian  Reservation.  Later 
they  were  found  near  Phoenix.  The 
government  is  doing  its  best  at 
present  to  prevent  its  increasing. 
About  the  only  way  so  far  discov- 
ered has  been  to  mow  the  alfalfa 
a  short  time  after  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  but  the  farmer 
will  probably  think  that  too  expen- 
sive, so  other  means  are  being  tried. 


For  the  Growing  Season 

There  are  so  many  calls  for 
liquid  manure  during  the  garden 
season  that  it  pays  to  have  a  well 
arranged  manure  barrel  handy  to 
the  flower  and  vegetable  garden. 
Take  a  large"  molasses  hogshead  or 
an  oil  barrel  and  give  it  a  coat 
of  paint  inside  and  out.  Fit  a  fau- 
cet on  the  side,  one  or  two  inches 
from  the  bottom.  Place  clean  straw 
in  the  bottom,  sufficient  to  come 
above  the  end  of  the  faucet.  Place 
the  barrel  on  a  solid  box  or  other 
foundation,  placing  three  bricks 
under  the  edge  of  the  barrel  to 
keep  it  off  of  the  box  and  allow 
the  air  to  circulate  beneath — as 
without  this  precaution  the  bottom 
will  soon  rot  out.  The  box  should 
be  high  enough  to  allow  a  pail  or 
watering  pot  to  be  placed  under 
the  spigot,  fill  the  barrel  with  clean 
manure — that  is  free  from  straw 
and  bedding,  and  fill  to  the  top 
with  water. 

If  in  using  the  liquid  from  the 
barrel  the  precaution  is  taken  to 
iiring  the  watering  pot  to  the  bar- 
rel full  of  water  and  emptying  it 
in  and  then  drawing  out  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  liquid,  the 
barrel  will  always  be  full  and 
ready  for  use  and  the  labor  of  fill- 
ing it  will  not  be  felt.  When  the 
liquid  has  grown  too  weak  to  be 
of  much  use  draw  off  all  the  water 
and  use,  and  empty  the  barrel, 
putting  the  manure  on  the  aspar- 
agus bed,  the  compost  heap  or 
using  it  to  mulch  the  hydrangeas 
or  other  shrubs,  and  fill  as  before. 

Pansies,  roses,  rhododendrons, 
clematis,  azaleas  and  many  other 
flowers  are  much  benefited  by  this 
liquid  manure  and  the  garden 
should  have  its  share,  especially 
ihe  cauliflowers  and  egg-plants. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
bottom  does  rot  out  of  the  barrel  it 
need  not  be  abandoned  providing  it 
is  otherwise  sound.  Just  stand  it 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  fill  in  about 
an  inch  of  cement  and  sand,  using 
about  three  parts  of  sand  to  one  of 
cement,  cover  to  exclude  air  and 
when  this  has  set  wash  over  witli 
clear  cement,  and  keep  covered 
and  wet  till  set.  This  will  give  a 
bottom  proof  against  decay. 


The  Surveyor  General  has  an- 
nounced that  the  school  lands  have 
been  withdrawn  from  sale  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  provisions  of  a 
law  enacted  at  the  special  session 
of  the  legislature.  These  lands 
will  be  withheld  from  the  market 
by  the  state  until  September,  1913, 
to  give  the  State  Conservation 
Commission  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate the  school  land  holdings 
in  the  state. 


Benicia-Hancock  Traction 
Engine  Disc  Plow 


EIGHT  DISC  SIZE 
Number  and  Sizes  of  Discs  may  be  Increased   or   Diminished   as  Desired. 

This  plow  will  take  either  24,  26  or  28-inch  discs.  The  24- 
inch  and  26-inch  discs  may  be  used  on  the  same  hangers  and 
holders  while  it  is  only  necessary  to  change  the  disc  hangers  and 
holders  to  equip  with  28-inch  discs.  No  other  plow  on  the  mar- 
ket has  this  qualification. 

Plows  hitched  in  gangs  are  entirely  steady  and  true  to  the  fur- 
row, with  no  trouble  of  operation.  Exceptionally  short  turns  are 
accomplished  without  difficulty— either  with  the  single  plow,  or 
hitched  in  gangs.    Right  and  left  turns  quickly  and  easily  made. 

Depth  and  width  of  cut  are  easily  accomplished  by  simple  ad- 
justment. The  correct  angle  of  the  patented  Hancock  discs,  in 
connection  with  the  entire  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  plow, 
insures  lighter  draft  and  far  more  satisfactory  work  than  any 
other  disc  plow.    This  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  Adjustable  Draft  is  an  improvement  highly  appreciated 
by  all.  Tested  strength  and  efficiency  in  every  respect.  May  be 
adjusted  either  to  the  right  or  left,  permitting  the  tractor  to  run 
entirely  on  the  firm  or  unplowed  ground.  Careful  attention  given 
to  this  detail  of  hitching  to  the  engine  will  prove  of  great  value 
and  satisfaction  to  the  user. 

The  Adjustable  Furrow  Wheel  Gauge  is  simple,  strong  and 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Especially  adapted  to  Orchard  Engine  Plowing.  Send  for 
Circular  "E-P." 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 


BENICIA 


CALIFORNIA 


AXLE 

Clean 
and 
Slippery 


GREASE 

The 
Very 
Best 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

Whittier,  Coburn  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Man- 

factured 

Guaraxteed  to  Develop  the  Power 
Simple  and  Fool -Proof 
Each  Engine  Guaranteed 
Send    for    Special    Catalog  aad 

Price* 

Woodin  &  Little 

IM  MI'  BorsE 

33-41  FreraoDt  St.   San  Francisco 
Pumps 


for  Ererr 


Gould  .  Centrifugal 


GnITi 
PynaM  Pmf 


Irrigating.  Steam. 
Hand,  'Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 
Windmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Catalogue    of  useful 
Information  Mailed  FREE 


KROGH'S 

New 
Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogb  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pomp  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  Improvement*,  same  being 
fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-li. 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 

Toe  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of 


Kroeh  New  Vei  Ileal 
Water   Balanced  Pans* 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Co. 

149  Beale  St  San  Francisco 


44 


Irrigation  by  Pumping:" 


is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  of 

American  Pumps 


It  is  of  interest  to  every 
contemplating  the  installation 
of  a  pumping  plant,  and  will 
be  sent 

FREE 

on     application  to 
California  Hydraulic  Kagiueer 

in-  *  Sapply  Co. 
70  Fremont  St,,  Saa  Frudsco 

Sole  Agents. 


American  Pumping  and  Drilling  .Machinery 


Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 


State  of  Irrigation  Development 


By  Samuel  Fortier.  Chief  of  Irriga- 
tion Investigations. 


nriiloi    orchard   and  Fa 


TWO  BRANCHES  of  the  United 
States  government  have  to  do 
with  irrigation.  The  reclamation 
service  operates  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  of  1902.  Under  that  law 
this  service  provides  water-supplies 
for  government  lands  and  has  a 
fund  at  its  disposal  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  land  in  the  West.  This  fund 
is  employed  in  the  building  of  ca- 
nals and  structures  for  certain  well- 
defined  tracts  of  land.  It.  there- 
fore, expends  large  sums  on  com- 
paratively small  areas.* 

Our  office,  on  the  other  hand, 
operates  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  receives  annual  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  for  irri- 
gation investigations.  We  cover  a 
very  wide  territory  with  a  very 
limited  amount  of  money.  Our  or- 
ganization not  only  extends  over 
the  whole  arid  and  semi-arid  belts 
where  we  carry  on  investigations 
helpful  to  the  individual  irrigators 
of  those  entire  sections,  but  we  are 
also  making  a  study  of  rice  irriga- 
tion in  the  Gulf  states  as  well  as  of 
supplemental  irrigation  in  the  hu- 
mid region. 

The  statements  that  I  shall  make 
in  attempting  to  outline  the  present 
stage  of  development  in  irrigation 
are  derived  chiefly  from  our  state 
agents  and  from  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  with 
which  our  branch  has  been  co-op- 
erating for  18  months  past.  They 
shall  also  be  confined  to  irrigation 
in  the  arid  region. 

Those  of  you  who  have  watched 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  com- 
monwealths throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  regions 
must  have  observed  bow  large  a 
part  irrigated  products  now  bear 
to  the  total  revenue.  Unlike  min- 
ing, which  has  unearthed  count- 
less millions  by  the  toil  of  the 
many,  but  has  allowed  nearly  all 
of  this  vast  wealth  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  few,  leaving  the  orig- 
inal toiler  stranded  and  helpless, 
irrigation  builds  up  enduring  com- 
monwealths by  establishing  homes 
on  the  land  and  by  fostering  a  high 
order  of  citizenship,  good  institu- 
tions, and  a  stable  government. 

Irrigated  agriculture  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  much  of  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  West. 
Through  the  agency  of  water  wise- 
ly used,  deserts  are  converted  into 
productive  fields  and  orchards,  and 
flocks  and  herds  and  prosperous 
communities  take  the  place  of  wild 
animals  and  an  uncivilized  race. 
It  also  furnishes  food  and  clothing 
for  the  dwellers  in  the  cities,  raw 
material  for  the  manufacturer,  and 
traffic  for  the  transportation  com- 
pany. If  it  were  possible  to  remove 
from  the  arid  region  the  compara- 
tive^ small  area  which  has  been 
rendered  highlv  productive  by 
means  of  irrigation,  it  would  go 
far  to  undo  the  labor  of  half  a 
century  in  building  up  the  western 
half  of  the  Union. 

The  census  of  1910  gives  the  pop- 


ulation of  the  17  states  and  terri- 
tories lying  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  nearly  16.500,000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  in  It 
years.  In  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  increase  throughout  the  remain- 
ing 31  states  was  only  17  per  cent. 
I  often  look  upon  the  trend  of  pop- 
ulation from  east  to  west  in  this 
country  as  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  passage  of  raw  mate- 
rial through  a  mill.  The  raw  ma- 
terial is  dumped  into  the  hoppers 
of  the  immigrant-seeking  states  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  finished  product  emerges  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  the  slopes  of 
the  Rockies.  This  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate for  the  West,  for  if  there  is 
any  place  where  the  quality  of  the 
roan  counts,  it  is  on  an  irrigated 
tract. 

So  rapid  an  increase  in  western 
population  should  not  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  irrigation  of  desert 
lands.  Of  late  the  dry-farming  dis- 
tricts have  attracted  thousands  of 
settlers,  more  manufactories  have 
been  established,  more  railway 
lines  built,  and  ever-increasing 
numbers  are  seeking  homes  in 
towns  and  cities. 

The  progress  of  irrigation  devel- 
opment may  also  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in 
irrigation  works.  The  census  fig- 
ures for  1910  place  this  amount  at 
nearlv  *305,000,000.    Dividing  this 
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sum  by  the  tolal  acreage  irrigated, 
gives  $22  as  the  average  price  per 
acre  of  irrigation  works  such  as 
reservoirs  and  main  canals.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  farmer  in 
installing  head  ditches  and  laterals 
and  preparing  his  land  for  irriga- 
tion. These  expenditures  would 
easily  average  another  $20  per  acre, 
raising  the  total  to  something  over 
$40  per  acre  and  giving  us  a  grand 
total  of  approximately  $600,000,000 
of  capital  invested. 

Large  as  this  sum  may  appear, 
it  is  yet  small  when  compared  with 
the  wealth  created  by  the  water 
which  such  works  provided.  If 
one  reckons  the  cost  of  irrigation 
works  in  millions,  he  should  use 
value  created  by  the  water  which 
they  furnish.  A  relatively  small 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  the 
pumping  plants  and  canals  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Valley  in  California,  but 
the  purchase  of  the  citrus  orchards 
and  other  improvements  which  this 
pumped  water  has  created  would 
entail  an  immense  outlay.  The  irri- 
gated lands  of  a  few  localities  pos- 
sess such  high  values,  but  the  com- 
parison is  true  for  all  irrigated  dis- 
tricts. 

The  past  decade  has  also  wit- 
nessed a  marked  improvement  in 
irrigation  practice.  Lumber,  which 
was  once  so  generally  used,  is  rap- 
idly being  replaced  by  concrete 
and  steel,  resulting  in  better,  safer 
and  more  permanent  structures. 
Greater  efforts  are  put  forth  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  waste  in  trans- 
mission of  water  by  lining  canals. 
The  surfaces  of  fields  are  being  bet- 
ter prepared  to  receive  water,  and 
more  care  and  skill  are  being  exer- 
cised in  laying  out  farm  systems. 

Among  the  irrigators  of  western 
America  ai*e  found  nearly  all 
classes  and  nationalities.  Each  set- 
tler from  another  state  or  from  a 
foreign  country  introduces  on  his 
farm  some  custom  or  practice  com- 
mon to  his  old  environment.  In 
this  way  we  are  gathering  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe  ideas 
about  irrigation.  These  are  being 
tested  out  under  favorable  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  by  an  intelli- 
gent people  working  under  free  in- 
stitutions. The  result  is  a  foun- 
dation so  deep  and  broad  that  for- 
eign scientists  and  engineers  are 
visiting  America  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  to  learn  about  this  new 
practice  in  American  irrigation. 


Reclaimed  Land  Producing 

The  crop  report  for  1911  on  the 
Picton  Unit  of  the  Yakima  irriga- 
tion project  has  been  received  by 
the  Reclamation  Service.  It  is  an 
interesting  statement  which  illus- 
trates the  rapid  progress  being 
made  in  the  reclamation  of  lands 
which  a  short  time  ago  were  worth- 
less and  uninhabited. 

Of  the  lands  irrigated  in  1911 
more  than  52  per  cent  was  in  or- 
chards, and  only  200  acres  were 
in  bearing  trees.  The  young  or- 
chards embraced  3,561  acres.  A 
total  of  7,180  acres  were  actually 
irrigated  during  the  year,  and  the 
crops  produced  had  an  estimated 
value  of  $206,519,  or  nearly  $29 
per  acre. 

There  were  273  farms  supplied 
with  water,  of  which  218  contained 
less  than  40  acres  each,  and  138 


of  them  contained  less  than  20 
acres.  The  average  value  per  acre 
of  crops  on  the  smaller  farms  was 
$47.78,  while  on  the  farms  of  100 
to  120  acres  the  average  value  of 
crops  was  only  $33.49. 

The  yield  of  individual  crops  is 
especially  interesting.  The  esti- 
mated average  value  of  orchard 
crops  is  $108  per  acre;  potatoes, 
$78;  melons,  $49;  garden  crops, 
$100;  alfalfa,  $20;  grain  hay,  $12; 
timothy  and  clover,  ($19.50;  pas- 
ture, $25;  small  grains,  $18;  forage 
crops,  corn  and  grain,  from  $16 
to  $25.50;  and  hops  $760. 


Overhead  Irrigation 

The  Southland  Nurseries  will  in- 
stall an  overhead  irrigation  system 
to  cover  the  40  acres  of  land  in- 
cluded in  its  holdings.  It  is  planned 
to  start  work  within  a  few  months, 
equipping  10  acres  on  the  start. 

The  first  overhead  irrigation  sys- 
tem in  Tulare  county  was  com- 
pleted last  month  at  the  Winter- 
haven  grove  at  Porterville,  the  ini- 
tial installation  covering  10  acres, 
with  the  idea  of  extending  the  sys- 
tem over  all  the  planted  ground. 

The  overhead  system  of  irrigat- 
ing saves  money  in  grading,  saves 
water,  keeps  down  the  busy  thrip, 
preventing  the  insect  from  inter- 
fering with  the  bloom  and  fruit;  is 
good  protection  against  frost,  keeps 
the  leaves  clean  and  healthy,  pre- 
vents washing  of  soil,  saves  fer- 
tilizer. 


The  Board  of  Curators  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  their 
meeting  held  April  2,  authorized 
the  College  of  Agriculture  to  place 
a  limited  number  of  trained  agri- 
cultural men  in  counties  localities 
during  the  present  year.  The  men 
who  will  carry  on  this  work  will 
be  known  as  county  administra- 
tion men  and  will  be  entirely  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  but  will  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  giving  instruction  and 
advice  to  the  farmers  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 


Engineers  are  collecting  data  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  reclaiming 
more  than  30,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Brewster  district  of  Okanogan 
county,  Washington,  northwest  of 
Spokane. 


There  is  no  "make  believe"  about 
The  Golden  Pheasant  Scotch  Tof- 
fee. It  is  made  of  pure  wholesome 
materials.  You  can  judge  it  by  its 
taste  as  you  can  most  men  by  their 
looks. 


®  Does  Your  Success  Depend  Upon  a 
%  Reliable  Water  Supply? 

H  fT"VHEN  buy  an  I  H  C  gasoline  engine  and  a  pump.  Install  the  outfit 
1     where  you  have  a  supply  of  water,  in  well  or  stream,  and  at  once  you 

m  become  independent  of  water  conditions.  The  rain  may  fall  or  not 

II  as  it  chooses — your  crops  are  protected.  You  can  supply  them  with  moisture 
when  they  need  it,  and  cut  it  off  whenever  you  think  best.    An  I  H  C  engine 

jj§  furnishes  the  best  power  for  irrigating,  both  because  it  is  so  dependable  and 
because  it  is  so  economical.  It  is  always  ready  to  go  when  needed,  it  runs 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  fuel,  and  it  costs  nothing  when  stand- 
ing.   What  better  combination  of  good  qualities  can  you  buy  in  an  engine? 

If  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

G|l  are  made  in  every  style — horizontal  and  vertical;  air-cooled  and  water- 
■  cooled;  stationary,  portable,  and  mounted  on  skids;  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
fRjfc   kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol.    Kerosene-gasoline  tractors, 

especially  valuable  on  large  irrigated  tracts,  are  made  in  three 
jS  styles,  ranging  in  size  from  12  to  45-horse  power.  The  local 
gJ7S|  I  H  C  dealer  will  supply  you  with  catalogues  and  full  informa- 

tion,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

M  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Den.tr.  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 

KA  Ore.;    Spokane,  Waah.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

gjg  Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 

l|f  I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  furnish,  free  ot  charge  to  all.  the  best  Information  obtainable 
|fjf%     on  better  farming.    If  you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage, 
[JjjM     irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service  Bureau, 
Harvester  Building.  Chicago,  USA 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
^■gasoline,  distiHale  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  o!  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  ao 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-f  ive  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete :  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  Pimply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  tor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

—     FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4.  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  .new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO..  603  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Here's  Your  Irrigating  Engine 

Runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

This  irrigation  engine  is  low-priced,  very  simple  and  absolutely 
dependable.  Nothing  complicated  to  get  out  of  repair;  only  three 
moving  parts.  Fill  up  the  tanks  and  it  will  run  all  day  without  the 
attention  of  an  operator. 

Exceptionally  low  fuel  cost  because  it  uses  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate  without  any  change  in  equipment. 

Read  What  These  Men  Say : 


A  Seattle  irrigator's  opinion: 
"As  I  am  using  kerosene  my 
running  expenses  are  not  worth 
mentioning.  My  engine  runs 
like  an  Elgin  watch." 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 


Another  •  in  California  says: 
"I  use  distillate  and  can  run  the 
6  H.  P.  for  10  hours  on  35  cents 
worth  of  this  fuel." 


You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We'll  send  this  engine  to  you  any- 
where In  America  with  freight  prepaid.  No  obligation  to  buy  until  satisfied;  then  an  absolutely  binding  Ten 
Year  Guarantee.   Write  for  new  catalog;  tell  us  what  your  problem  is  and  get  full  information. 


Stationary  engines  for  every  pnrpo 
Special  rates  on    irrigating  pnmps. 


Ellis  Engine  Co.,  242  Antoine  St.,  Detroit,  mich. 
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Two  cars  whose  name 

is  your  guarantee 


We  refer  to  the  two  leading  Hupmobilet — the 
Lone  Stroke  "'32"  .  .ring:  Car.  and  the 
Standard  20  H.  P  Runabout. 

Both  the  product  of  the  came  er.gineering' 
skUl  and  the  same  shop  organization  that 
originated  the  Hopmobile. 

Both  incorporating  element!  of  value  mot 
found  elsewhere  at  the  price  or  near  it. 

Each  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  highest  and 
best  construction  of  its  particular  type. 

The  Lone- Stroke  "32."  with  its  cylinders 
in  one  piece,  its  three  bearing' 
its  enclosed  valves — a 
motor  of  extraordinary 
pulling  power  and  sturdi- 
ness  and  absolute  silence, 
perfectly  dast-and  oil- 
tUht. 

Multiple  disc  clutch.  13  inch- 
es in  diameter. 

Three  speed  transmission, 
large  enough  for  a  40 
H.P.  car. 


Each  a  feature  for  the  equal  of  which  yon  must 

to  beyond  Hopmobile  price 
And  a  mil  floating  rear  axle  of  especially  strosuj 


Fifteen  thousand  owners,  the  world  over,  testi- 
ly to  the  worth  and  si  1 1  *m  swasif J .  the 
staunchness  and  durabaEry.  of  the  Runabout. 

It.  too.  ha*  a  unit  power  plant;  multiple  disc 
clutch;  and  sliding  (ear  tnni mission. 

All  the  power  yon  will  ever  need  or  want 
and  to  spare. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  touring  car 
around  $900.  or  a  two  pas- 
senger car.  around  S7S*, 
fet  in  touch  with  the  H  up- 
mobile  dealer. 


He  will  show  yon  the  actual 

Tame  in  these  cars;  the 
Take  that  sets  them  above 
other  cars  of  their  prices. 

Write  for  complete  cata- 
log. 


Standard  2»  H.  P.  Runabout.  $75* 


usbed  sseei  boa  I 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,   1262  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Work  Begins  on  State  Highways 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  In  Irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding:  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  In  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.'  The  SUBMARINE 
WEED  CVTTI>'G  SAW  does  away 
with  insufficient  and  laborsome 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operate? 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lake* 
lust  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  th< 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  b> 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S 
Government,  several  States  an<* 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend 
ed  from  water  users  here  am' 
abroad.  Write  for  illustrated  circa 
Iar  and  referencea 

Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed 
try  leading  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.  Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  W1NDELER 
144-154   Berry    St.,    Snn  FrnneUce 


The  automobile  tire  output  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  Jt  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio,  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,- 
000  tires  per  day,  and  machinery 


has  been  installed  to  bring  this 
number  to  5,000  per  day.  This  num- 
ber is  exclusive  of  the  output  of 
the  Canadian  plant  at  Bowman- 
ville. 


WORK  WILL  BEGLN  during  the 
present  month  in  building 
California's  great  highway  system. 
For  this  work  the  state  has  issued 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  *  18,000,000. 
The  first  contract  will  be  for  a  five 
mile  stretch  between  South  San 
Francisco  and  Burl  in  game.  This 
piece  is  a  part  of  the  wishbone 
route  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Jose  and  to  Oakland.  For  this 
piece  all  the  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted and  bids  for  the  rest  of 
the  work  will  be  received  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  The  wishbone 
route  will  be  the  first  to  be  con- 
structed. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  and  it 
is  planned  that  by  the  middle  of 
summer  construction  gangs  will  be 
at  work  on  several  hundred  miles 
of  the  new  highways  in  several 
parts  of  the  state. 

More  than  half  the  total  mileage 
of  good  roads  to  be  built  by  the 
state  has  been  laid  out  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  with  an  or- 
der just  issued  for  surveys,  plans 
and  estimates  on  28  miles  of  road. 
Engineer  A.  B.  Fletcher  now  has 
in  hand  surveys  on  1,178  miles  of 
road,  part  of  which  will  rapidly 
be  brought  to  the  contract  stage. 
Under  the  ?18,000,000  bond  issue 
a  total  of  2,295  miles  of  highway 
is  to  be  built. 

Connecting  with  the  wish  bone 
route  at  San  Jose  will  be  a  high- 
way to  Los  Gatos,  thence  by  way  of 
Santa  Cruz  road  south  through 
Lexington  and  Alma  to  the  summit 
of  Schulther's  pass,  southwesterly 
to  a  point  near  Felton,  and  thence 
to  Santa  Cruz. 

The  longest  single  stretch  of 
roadway  ordered  surveyed  is  a 
portion  of  Ronte  1,  in  Mendocino 
and  Humboldt  counties,  beginning 
at  Willits,  to  Longvale,  to  Layton- 
ville  to  Cummings,  to  the  south 
fork  of  the  Eel  river,  along  the 
easterly  side  of  that  stream  to  Gar- 
berville,  and  via  Dyerville  and  Rio 
Dell  to  Eureka.  This  will  cover 
about  112  miles. 

Of  particular  interest  in  Sacra- 
mento county  and  the  vicinity  are 
the  orders  for  a  reconnoissance 
of  the  road  between  Folsom  and 
Placerville,  over  the  main  road  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  Lake  Tahoe. 
This  is  a  distance  of  about  27 
miles. 

In  Sonoma  and  Marin  counties 
a  survey  will  be  run  from  Peta- 
luma  to  San  Rafael,  passing  near 
Novato  and  through  Ignacio.  An- 
other survey  in  the  same  general 
locality  will  be  from  Sausalito 
north  through  Mill  Valley  junction 
and  Alto,  thence  easterly  and  north- 
erly over  the  old  railroad  grade  to 
its  intersection  with  the  road  be- 
tween Co rte  Madera  and  San  Clem- 
ente.    These  will  total  23  miles. 

In  Santa  Barbara  county  a  survey 
will  be  started  at  Santa  Maria  and 
extend  southeasterly  through  Har- 
ris, Los  Alamos  and  Los  Olivos  to 
Santa  Ynez  Mission  and  Los  Cruces; 
thence  southwesterly  to  Gaviota: 
thence  easterly  to  a  point  about  12 
miles  westerly  from  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Fifty-four  miles  will 
be  the  approximate  length  of  this 
survey. 

The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 


cific will  be  followed  in  the  survey 
beginning  at  Madera,  in  Madera 
county,  and  extending  southeast- 
erly to  Fresno,  in  Fresno  county,  an 
approximate  distance  of  21  miles. 
A  delegation  from  Kerman,  which 
appeared  before  the  commission  at 
Fresno  last  week,  has  asked  that  a 
detour  be  made  so  that  their  town 
be  on  the  main  highway.  The  com- 
mission believes  the  straighter  route 
to  be  the  better  one.  If  towns  on 
either  side  wish  to  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  main  highways  to 
be  built  by  the  commission,  con- 
necting roads  may  be  built  by  the 
counties. 

A  survey  across  the  entire  county 
of  Orange  is  ordered,  beginning  at 
the  southeasterly  boundary  of  the 
county  and  extending  northwesterly 
through  San  Juan  Capistrano,  FJ 
Toro  and  Irvine  to  Santa  Ana; 
thence  northwesterly  through  Ana- 
heim and  Fullerton  to  La  Habra. 
The  total  distance  for  this  is  39 
miles. 

An  investigation  also  is  ordered 
to  be  made  of  the  Conejo  grade,  on 
route  2,  in  Ventura  county,  and  of 
the  Tejon  pass,  on  route  4,  in  Kern 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  the  con- 
struction of  State  highways  in  those 
places  is  feasible. 


I  Asked 
the  Judge: 


"What  is  the  cause  of  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  divorces?" 

He  answered,  "Too  many  men, 
and  women,  too,  seek  their  pas- 
times and  pleasures  outside  of 
their  own  homes.  If  something 
could  be  done  to  make  their  own 
firesides  more  interesting,  more 
pleasure-giving,  there  would  be 
fewer  domestic  failures." 

He  might  have  added  that  mu- 
sic In  the  home  would  be  a  big  in- 
fluence for  good.  The  BUNGALOW 
PLAYER  PIANO  insures  the  hap- 
piness and  contentment  of  every 
home  from  the  day  It's  installed. 
There  is  no  real  home  without  mu- 
sic. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  exchange  at  a 
liberal  price. 

THE  BCSGALOW  PLATER  PIAXO  plsrs 
the  fan  seal*.  88  notea — plsrs  all  "staai- 
arsl"  music  rolls — foil,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  w  iiisasssmsn 
— automatic  guiding-  derlee — melody  lalstas 
every  vslnaMe  Improvement — free  library  af 
music  rolls. 

Price  *485 — terms  -?2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — »T5     Market  Street 
Los    Anseles  Store — 344  South  Bisnlnaj 
Oakland  Store — 1448   San   Pablo  Are. 
Fresno   Store— 201*   Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store— 221   S.  First  St. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 


Our  Profit  8/2  Per  Cent 


The  Truth  About 
Cost  of  Tires 

Tires  can  be  made  to  fit  any  price 
which  users  want  to  pay.  The  only 
just  comparison  is  the  cost  per  mile. 

Cheap  tires  may  cost  far  more  per 
mile  than  tires  at  twice  the  price. 

Tires  may  also  be  too  costly — too 
fine  in  composition  to  endure. 

The  object  of  the  expert  is  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile.  That  has  been 
our  object  for  some  13  years. 

How  We  Know 

We  make  our  comparisons  on  a 
tire  testing  machine,  where  four 
tires  at  a  time  are  worn  out  under 
all  sorts  of  road  conditions.  Meters 
record  the  mileage. 

There  we  have  compared  some  200 
fabrics,  and  some  forty  formulas  for 
treads. 

There  we  have  tested  every 
method  and  process.  There  we  have 
compared  rival  tires  with  our  own. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that  Up- 
River  Para — the  costliest  rubber — is 
cheapest  on  the  mileage  basis. 

Thus  we  have  proved  that  long- 
fibre  Sea  Island  cotton — the  costliest 


material — is  cheapest  in  the  end  for 
fabrics. 

We  have  proved  that  wrapped  tread 
tires — the  costliest  construction — are 
cheaper  than  moulded  tires — for  the 
user. 

So  we  employ  these  things.  And 
we  use  everything  else  which  these 
years  of  test  have  proved  most  eco- 
nomical— in  the  cost  per  mile. 

Saving  23  Per  Cent 

Then  came  the  question  of  rim-cut 
tires.  We  examined  thousands  of 
ruined  tires,  of  every  make.  And  we 
found  that  23  per  cent  of  the  clinch- 
er type  were  rim-cut. 

So  we  brought  out  a  patent  new- 
type  tire  —  a  hookless  tire  —  which 
makes  rim-cutting  impossible. 

At  first 
this  type  was 
expensive. 
It  added  one- 
fifth  to  our 
price.  But 
our  multi- 
plied output 
quickly  re- 
duced it,  un- 


til it  now  costs  users  no  more  than 
standard  old-type  tires. 

This  tire — called  No-Rim-Cut — has 
ended  rim-cutting  forever. 

Saving  25  Per  Cent 

Next  came  the  question  of  blow- 
outs— caused  by  adding  extras  to  the 
car — by  overloading  tires. 

To  avoid  this  we  made  No-Rim- 


Cut  tires  10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 
That  means  10  per  cent  more  air  — 
10  per  cent  added  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  with  the  average  car,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

With  these  oversize  tires,  of  the 
costliest  construction — these  tires 
that  can't  rim-cut — we  met  the  price 
of  standard  old-type  tires. 

The  result  is  this: 


Last  Year's  Profit 
8.57  Per  Cent 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  profit  last  year  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  was  8.57  per  cent. 

With  the  largest  output — with  the 
most  modern  equipment — our  selling 
price  has  averaged  about  8V2  per 
cent  over 
cost. 

That  in  a 
risky  busi- 
ness, with 
fluctuat- 
ing materi- 
als, on  a  tire 
that's  guar- 
anteed. 


The  point  is  this: 

Tires  can't  be  made  more  econom- 
ically than  in  this  mammoth,  mod- 
ern plant. 

Men  can't  stay  in  this  business, 
with  the  risks  it  involves,  on  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit. 

In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  as 
much  for  your  money  as  any  maker 
ever  can  give.  And  you  know  what 
you  get. 

If  you  consider  that  fair,  it's  an- 
other reason  for  insisting  on  these 
premier  tires. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book— based  on  13 
years  of  tire  making — is  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know.  Askus  tomail  ittoyou. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


(605) 


i  Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
1  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  theirfarm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

.Bores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.   One  man  can  run  it;  «  team  operates  it  and  easily 
.moves  it  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone — everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
kit  drills  that.   No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
^convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.   Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..    -      ■    Box  427  Clarinda.  Iowa. 


Industry  Threatened 


California  is  in  grave  danger  of 
losing  one  of  its  most  important 
industries.  The  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  putting  sugar 
on  the  free  list  would  seem  inev- 
itably to  have  that  effect.  The  Cal- 
ifornia Development  Board  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  senators  from  California 
and  the  senators  from  Western 
states  to  have  action  upon  this 
matter  deferred  until  a  full  and 
scientific  inquiry  is  made  into  all 
the  elements  and  interests  involved 
in  the  situation. 

The  California  Development 
Board  has  undertaken  a  campaign 
to  secure  the  immediate  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  commercial  organi- 
zations of  California  to  this  end, 
and  resolutions  will  doubtless  be 
passed  by  the  various  district  and 
county  organizations  asking  the 
Senate  for  a  suspension  of  judg- 
ment until  the  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington dealing  with  the  question 
shall  have  full  information  before 
them  to  intelligently  handle  the 
matter.  If  duty  is  free  it  would 
destroy  not  only  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry of  California,  but  of  the  en- 
tire United  States,  as  it  would  im- 


mediately come  into  competition 
with  the  product  from  Java,  from 
Peru,  from  Russia,  from  Germany 
and  other  places  and  with  no  guar- 
antee that  the  price  of  sugar  would 
be  reduced  to  the  consumer. 

The  development  of  this  impor- 
tant industry  in  California  and 
subsequently  in  the  United  States  is 
interesting  and  significant.  Ten 
years  ago  California  produced  only 
73,000  tons  of  sugar,  last  year  162,- 
000  tons  were  produced  in  Califor- 
nia as  compared  with  600,000  tons 
in  the  United  States. 

California  was  the  pioneer  state 
in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 
The  industry  is  today  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  sugar  market  of 
the  world.  In  this  state  101,000 
acres  were  planted  to  sugar  beets 
and  many  thousands  of  acres  have 
recently  been  purchased  for  the 
extension  of  this  industry.  In  view 
of  this  tremendous  increase  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
producers  of  California  will  ulti- 
mately become  exporters  rather 
than  importers  of  sugar. 

Nearly  every  section  of  Califor- 
nia is  involved  in  this  menace 
threatened  by  the  recent  Congres- 
sional action  which  favored  free 
sugar,  and  it  is  only  by  a  concen- 
trated effort  by  all  the  commercial 


organizations  in  the  state  that  this 
danger  can  be  avoided.  It  will  be 
possible  to  prove  to  the  senators 
of  California  and  the  Western 
states  that  free  sugar  will  only 
cripple  a  thriving  industry  without 
guaranteeing  the  corresponding  re- 
turn in  the  form  of  cheaper  sugar 
to  consumer. 


To  Reforest  Cut-over  Lands 


Legislation  looking  toward  the 
reforestation  of  the  cut-over  tim- 
ber lands  of  California  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearing  before  the 
conservation  commission. 

The  statement  was  made  that  no 
methods  of  reforestation,  even  the 
most  scientific,  had  proven  success- 
ful in  practice  on  the  lands  of  the 
timber  corporations  in  this  sec- 


tion. At  the  same  time  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing timber  for  the  future  must  soon 
be  recognized  as  a  public  duty. 

After  this  statement  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  lumber  men  agreed  to 
form  an  association  for  conference 
with  the  State  Commissioners  in 
the  framing  of  legislation  under 
which  the  state  might  take  over  the 
logged  off  timber  lands  that  had  no 
agricultural  or  mineral  values  and 
reforest  them  under  public  owner- 
ship. 


The  first  box  of  cherries  of  this 
year's  crop  was  sent  from  Suisun 
on  April  20  to  Chicago.  The  fruit 
was  grown  in  Green  Valley  and 
the  shipment  was  the  earliest  of 
any  previous  year  recorded. 


ORCHARD 
arTd  FARM 


OROXATlOfl  STATEJIQCT 


Me/nun    a    r  i«« — fMM. »th»» 


Ts*/  'r-*»M  «w*  f»<T»  |a  *  arvn*  a4V« 

*n»r'  —  ia  M*  *v*r  t**  wirai  r«mrtT«t  fr*m 

M'    1»'iMff.»-r   f^*-*«  rh*  r<*t>irs.»  r^»r.   ».--»..»--    11^   w«  tert  tktt 

yv»  wra  it*  r.a^.  CfcSa. 

J,  B.  *J.  lbM(«r 


l«  Cnaw 


Wmm    *i»t*r  ft*>»fc*rS> 


7n«  troth 


the  Pacific  (I'xtst  Is  its  be%i  advertisement. 


11  IS  KfJ'J'fHlXt't  common  in  preparing  leaves  for  land  In  a 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  states  to  gmttt  a  dMM  stipulating  that 
•(raw  must  either  be  f/nrtrttd  into  manure  M  the  premises  or  it* 
equivalent  to  manor*.  returned  trf  those  carrying  it  away.  Wherever  U 
ha*  become  the  custom  the  land  nas  shown  increases  in  grain  yields. 
The  average  farm  owner,  even  when  a  non-resident,  is  learning  that 
Mil  depletion  h>  poor  poliev. 


A VMM  SEVEKAE  YEARS  of  earned  etJi«\  by  promoter*  of  the 
agri'tillnral  welfare  of  this  country,  encouragement  is  given  the 
concrete  plan  now  pending  in  Congress  which  will  l/ring  to  the  indi- 
vidual furtner  \\,e  AirteX  and  workable  results  of  scientific  research 
and  en  peri  men  I  Many  commendable  measures  have  been  submitted 
from  time  to  time  *itb  ihe  object  of  securing  Federal  legislation  and 
~  <l/port  e*  lend  in*  Ihe  >/ope  of  agricultural  education  work  to  more 
direct  end  Individual  reach  than  available  under  the  present  system 


the  result*  of  iadhvl 
thai  are  carefully  mated  hwj 
tees.  Such  comparison  shossld  sssfaee  M 
with  the  pore-bred  sound  horse  that  has 
ia  the  offspring. 


easily  see  the 
piaee  the  choice  of 
size,  type  aa> 


Ti  HE  COST  OF  KEF,  pork  aad   motion  to  i  im—ui  is  reachia* 
levels  where  restricted  desaaad  may  be  expected.    Save  for  bsffl 
prodads  oo  reserve  stocks  exist  at  any  of  the  primary  receiving  point*! 
In  the  last  two  months  there  was  witnessed  a  substantial  appreciation 
■n  every  branch  of  the  live  stork  markets  of  the  country  and  the  tread] 
is  still  upward.    Significant  of  pending  scarcity  is  the  fact  that  cattle 
values  in  Chicago  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  reached  thai 
highest  level  on  record  for  that  period,  and  eves  then  packers  were  eaa»a 
pelled  to  buy  thousands   of  half-fat   steers   to  eke  out  supply.  This 
that  the  country  is  producing  less  beef  than  a  decade  ago,  wh* 
to  AIL 


OF  THE  TWO  MAIN  FACTORS  in  agriculture  the  farmer  is  mow 
important  than  the  farm.  Some  men  will  succeed  almost  nan 
where  and  under  most  adverse  circumstances.  Aggressive,  persistent, 
close-calculating  and  energetic,  they  would  accumulate  fortunes  where 
other  men  would  starve.  On  farms  of  stubborn,  sterile,  hilly  clay  they 
produce  crops  and  incomes  which  rival  results  in  black  mellow  valley 
farms.  While  conditions  are  propitious  such  men  set  the  pace  for  the 
nation  in  agricultural  production  and  prosperity  . 


I F  THE  FARMEH'S  WIFE  is  not  satisfied,  and  if  no  effort  is  made 
for  her  comfort,  the    farmer  might  as  well  give  up  his  aspirations 
to  become  successful.    The  family  can  not  remain  on  the  farm  if  the 

wife  and  mother  rebels. 
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What  It  Costs  to  Milk  a  Cow 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION  has  a 
large  part  to  do  with  move- 
ments in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial worlds  and  it  is  just  as 
vital  a  proposition  to  the  dairy- 
man as  to  the  railroad  financier, 
the  manufacturer  of  steel  or  the 
maker  of  machines.  But  it  is  a 
fair  presumption  that  the  sewing 
machine  manufacturer  could,  if  in- 
clined to  be  frank  and  truthful, 
tell  offhand  how  much  a  shuttle 
or  a  needle  would  cost  much  quick- 
er than  the  dairyman  could  tell  you 
the  average  cost  of  feeding  his 
herd,  or  the  gross  returns  for  a 
single  day  or  year  Cost,  in  fact, 
has  been  too  little  studied  by  the 
general  farmer  as  well  as  by  the 
specialist  although  the  latter  usu- 
ally is  better  informed  along  his 
particular  line  than  the  farmer. 

But  what  does  it  cost  to  milk  a 
cow?  This  depends  upon  the  milk- 
er, the  cow,  the  time  in  her  period 
of  lactation,  the  environment  and 
the  method  employed.  Every  man 
knows  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  time  required  by  differ- 
ent milkers  to  milk  the  same  cow; 
strength,  temperament  and  endur- 
ance being  variable  in  men,  their 
ability  to  milk  fast  or  slow  is  there- 
fore dependent  upon  these  factors. 
The  cow  may  be  an  easy  milker, 


FARM  BOOKS 

Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  Its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  L4fe 
Publishing  Company,  162  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.76 

Farm  Appliances   60 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn  . . .  1.B0 
Business  of  Dairying — Lane  . .  1.25 
Practical   Fruit  Growing— • 

Maynard   60 

Irrigation — Stewart   i   1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow  them — Wickson    3.00 
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or  a  hard  milker.  If  the  former 
the  cost  of  taking  the  milk  from 
her  would  be  much  less.  She  may 
have  come  fresh  but  recently  or 
may  be  ready  to  go  "dry."  The 
cost  of  milking  her  would  be  de- 
termined, in  part,  by  the  amount  of 
milk  she  gives.  The  surroundings 
would  affect  the  process  and  then 
make  it  more  or  less  agreeable  and 
convenient  for  the  milker  and  also 
impair  or  encourage  the  secretion 
of  milk  by  the  cow,  hence  these 
would  influence  the  cost;  as  would 
also  the  method  of  milking,  for  if 
one  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
purest  milk  possible  he  would  need 
to  exercise  greater  precaution  than 
where  ordinary  methods  were  em- 
ployed. The  providing  of  white 
suits,  the  washing  of  the  cows'  ud- 
ders, the  cleaning  of  the  hands 
after  the  milking  of  each  cow,  the 
weighing  of  the  milk,  the  recording 
of  the  weight,  the  taking  of  a  sam- 
ple for  the  testing  of  fat,  would  all 
add  expense  to  the  operation. 

But,  throwing  aside  these  abnor- 
mal features  and  take  average  con- 
ditions, cows  and  milkers,  we  find 
upon  observation,  that  it  requires 
about  ten  minutes  to  milk  a  single 
cow.  Where  the  man  who  milks 
is  securing  $30  per  month  for  his 
labor  a  little  figuring  will  tell  us 
that  ten  minutes  of  this  man's  time 
is  worth  1.91  cents  where  he  is 
expected  to  work  260  hours  per 
month.  This  means  on  an  average, 
it  costs  the  man  who  has  ten  cows, 
40  cents  a  day,  $2.80  a  week,  $12 
a  month,  or  about  $120  a  year  to 
milk  these  animals,  allowing  that 
each  cow  is  milked  ten  months  of 
the  year. 

But  there  is  another  considera- 
tion that  requires  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  every  owner  of  dairy 
animals  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  milking,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  milk  wasted  in  the  op- 
eration. Experiments  extending 
over  two  winters  show  that  the 
shrinkage  in  the  cows  milked  by 
the  poorest  milker  and  by  the  best 
milker  was  9.5  lbs.  and  1.88  lbs. 
respectively  per  head  per  day,  or  a 
difference  of  7.62  lbs.  For  ten  cows 
this  would  mean  76.2  lbs.  per  day, 
533.4  lbs.  per  week,  or  over  20,000 
lbs.  for  40  weeks,  an  amount  of 
milk  worth  about  $200.  The  best 
milker  saved  to  the  owner  of  the 
cows  he  milked  $200  worth  of  milk 
that  the  poorest  milker  left  in  the 
cows'  udder,  thus  wasting  the  milk 
and  impairing  the  future  efficiency 
of  the  animals. 

Therefore,  in  employing  help  to 
do  this  part  of  the  work  on  the 
dairy  farm  one  should  know  what 
constitutes  a  good  milker  and  un- 
derstand that  it  is  economy  often 
to  pay  one  man  more  than  another 
or  firmly  refuse  to  hire  certain 
ones  at  all.  Only  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  the  milk  sheets  and  the 
cows  will  aid  the  owner  to  arrive 
at  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
does  it  cost  to  milk  a  cow?"  When 
it  is  answered  in  the  instances  of 
some  milkers  and  some  cows,  the 
milkers  may  be  discharged  or  the 
cows  sold  and  the  farmer  continue 
a  self-respecting  citizen  of  the 
community  with  a  reputation  of 
having  good  business  judgment. 
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HERE  IS  A  COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLA  FOR  $50 


THE  FAVORITE 

OAK  OR  MAHOGANY 

This  handsome  new  Columbia  Grafonola  is  built  of  quartered 
oak  or  figured  mahogany,  elegantly  finished  in  every  detail. 

The  cabinet  is  gracefully  proportioned,  measuring  18%  inches 
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The  spring  motor  is  smooth-running  and  powerful,  capable 
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Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

WALTER  S.  GRAY,  Manager. 

334  SUTTER  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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SHYING  IS  ONE  of  the  worst 
of  vices.  Though  horses  differ 
greatly  in  timidity  and  the  natural 
tendency  to  shy,  the  habit  is 
caused  chiefly  by  bad  manage- 
ment at  the  time  the  animal 
is  being  broken.  The  colt  sees 
some  object  by  the  roadside 
which  terrifies  him.  It  is  no 
more  terrifying  in  reality  per- 
haps, than  a  log  or  a  rock,  but 
in  the  newness  of  the  road  his  im- 
agination transforms  it  to  some- 
thing dangerous  or  frightful.  If 
he  could  understand  human  lan- 
guage his  breaker  might  in  a  few 
words  explain  to  him  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  object  of  his  fear. 

He  does  not  understand  it,  how- 
ever; and  too  often  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  the  breaker 
to  explain  the  matter  in  the  slower 
and  more  troublesome  manner  nec- 
essary to  make  the  colt  understand. 
Instead,  he  takes  out  his  whip  and 
uses  it  freely.  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  pain  of  the  thrashing  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  diverted  his 
attention  from  the  object  of  his 
fear,  the  colt  goes  by.  But  he  has 
not  done  so  from  having  been 
shown,  as  be  should  have  been, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear;  in- 
deed the  case  has  been  rendered 
worse,  for,  not  clearly  understand- 
ing why  he  was  punished,  he  is 
very  apt  to  associate  the  punish- 
ment with  the  object  of  his  fear, 
and  will  consequently  be  more  ner- 
vous and  timid  when  he  meets 
fresh  objects  which  seem  terrifying 
to  him. 

Whenever  a  horse  learns  of  his 
power  to  go  contrary  to  his  mas- 
ter's will  in  any  way  he  will  inva- 
riably exercise  that  power  again. 
Consequently  the  horse  that  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  shying  at  every  ob- 
ject that  he  fears  soon  learns  that 
on  such  occasions  bis  driver  is  un- 
able wholly  to  control  him  and  will 
feign  terror  and  shy  violently 
when,  in  reality,  be  feels  no  fear. 
This  sham  shying,  which  is  really 
the  second  stage  of  the  vice,  is  of- 
ten a  little  difficult  at  first  to  dis- 
tinguish from  shying  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  genuine  fear,  but  a  little 
experience  with  the  borse,  especial- 
ly if  the  driver  is  much  used  to 
horses  will  enable  him  to  detect  the 
difference. 

The  treatment  of  so  complicated 
a  vice  requires  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience and  good  judgment,  but  with 
the  exercise  of  these  qualities  it 
can  be  cured  and  the  shyer  can  be 
transformed  into  a  sane  and  quiet 
animal.  When  shying  is  caused  by 
genuine  fear  the  first  treatment 
must  be  to  accustom  the  horse  to  ev- 
ery object  that  he  fears  and  show 
him  that  it  will  not  hurt  him.  When 
the  object  is  aDproached,  stop  the 
horse  and  let  him  look  at  it:  then 
bring  him  a  little  nearer,  finally 
getting  him  close  to  it,  but  without 
forcing  him.  If  it  be  something  be- 
side a  country  road,  like  a  log, 
stump  or  rock,  let  him  nibble  a  li- 
ttle grass  close  beside  it.  Proceed 
in  this  way,  being  always  very  pa- 
tient and  gentle  until  you  have  ac- 
customed him  to  every  object  he 
has  shied  from  and  have  satisfied 
yourself  that  he  no  longer  fears 


these  things  which  are  seen  fre- 
quently. 

There  is  one  form  of  shying 
which  differs  materially  from  the 
kinds  I  have  been  discussing  in  that 
it  is  exhibited  only  occasionally. 
The  horse,  we  will  say,  is  not  or- 
dinarily afraid  of  a  locomotive  and 
is  safely  driven  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion perhaps  twenty  times,  but  on 
the  twenty-first,  under  conditions 
which  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
any  previous  occasion,  be  becomes 
suddenly  alarmed,  is  with  difficulty 
controlled  and  frequently  becomes 
dangerous.  Just  why  this  alarm  is 
exhibited  only  at  intervals  naturally 
puzzles  the  owner,  and  the  vice  is 
the  more  dreaded  because  it  is  nev- 
er known  when  it  will  show  itself. 
This  form  of  the  vice  is  really  due  to 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  is  one  for  which 
the  horse  is  not  to  blame.  The  ani- 
mal, which  undoubtedly  was  afraid 
of  a  locomotive  when  be  first  saw 
one,  has  been  shown  that  it  will  not 
hurt  him  and  ordinarily  shows  no 
fear.  Nevertheless,  when  be  faces 
one  he  has  to  bold  his  former  in- 
stinctive fear  in  check  by  a  slight 
effort  of  the  will.  As  long  as  his 
nervous  machinery  is  running 
smoothly  this  slight  effort  is  easily 
made;  but  on  some  day  when  the 
mechanism  is  a  bit  out  of  order 
even  this  becomes  impossible.  He 
loses  his  self-control  and.  though  he 
knows  the  locomotive  will  not  hurt 
him,  the  insane  fear  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  it  overcomes  him 
and  he  shies  violently  or  bolts  from 
the  place. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  only  highly-bred 
horses,  whose  nervous  systems  are 
finely  organized,  that  are  subject  to 
this  vice.  Their  case  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  a  naturally 
nervous  child  who  has  been,  as  so 
many  children  are,  afraid  of  the 
dark.  He  has  been  shown  clearly 
that  it  will  not  hurt  him.  Never- 
theless, when  he  enters  a  dark  room 
he  has  to  hold  his  unreasoning  fear 
in  check  by  an  effort  of  his  will. 
But  every  one  who  is  much  accus- 
tomed to  children  knows  that  there 
are  occasions  when  the  child  is 
unable  to  keep  himself  in  hand  and, 
though  knowing  very  well  that  he 
has  nothing  to  fear,  makes  an  in- 
sane rush  for  the  light. 

There  is  only  one  way  by  which 
this  vice  can  be  successfully  cured 
— by  getting  the  nervous  system  in- 
to smooth  working  order  and  keep- 
ing it  there.  The  first  step  is  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  phosphorus, 
which  is  a  great  feeder  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  in  the  horse's  feed  and 
to  increase  the  supply  of  carbon. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  giv- 
ing the  horse  less  oats  and  more 
corn.  Oats  are  particularly  rich  in 
phosphorus  compared  with  the 
other  feeds  that  are  commonly 
used. 

The  main  treatment,  however, 
lies  in  giving  the  horse  plenty  of 
work.  It  matters  little  what  this 
work  is,  provided  it  is  work  the 
horse  can  do  properly  and  he  is 
kept  at  it  regularly.  Light  farm 
work,  such  as  plowing  old  land, 
hauling  a  mowing  machine  or  rake. 
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and  so  forth,  is  excellent.  If  pre- 
ferred it  may  be  exclusively  road 
work.  In  any  event,  however,  see 
tu  it  that  it  is  daily  and  unremitting, 
remembering  that  it  is  not  natural 
for  a  horse  to  spend  much  time  in 
idleness,  and  that  no  highly-bred 
horse  can  do  so  and  have  his  nerv- 
ous machinery  run  as  smoothly 
it  should.  Of  course  the  depriv 
tion  of  his  oats,  assuming  that 
is  feing  fed  a  suitable  ration,  sho 
be  only  temporary,  and  they  m 
be  restored  as  soon  as  he  has 
into  the  full  swing  of  the  work  th 
he  needs.  This  feed  cannot  be  s 
passed  for  keeping  horses  in  g 
trim  if  they  are  given  regular  wo 
— David  Buffum. 


Agricultural  Imports 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  a 
cultural  imports  in  this  count 
that  our  sales  abroad  are  f alii 
off  and  we  are  importing  la 
quantities.  The  recent  shipmen 
of  potatoes  from  Ireland  are  fr; 
in  everyone's  mind,  and  we  take 
considerable  shipments  from  Can- 
ada and  Mexico.  A  recent  agricul- 
tural item  in  the  consular  reports 
states  that  last  year  197,698  crates 
of  tomatoes  were  shipped  to  this 
country  from  Cuba,  besides  41,813 
crates  of  okra,  eggplant,  peppers, 
etc.  The  farmer  still  has  room  to 
expand  his  market. 


The  California  Walnut  Associa- 
tion has  been  reorganized  under  the 
same  name.  The  change,  it  is  said, 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  at  present 
they  were  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Fourteen  walnut  asso- 
ciations will  comprise  the  new  or- 
ganization, of  which  Mr.  C  Teague 
of  Santa  Paula  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Fred  Hazzard,  secretary. 
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Watering  Horses  at  Night 


I  N  AN  INSPECTION  of  over  150 
of  the  leading  livery  and  board- 
ng  stables  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
3y  representatives  of  the  Work- 
Horse  Parade  Association,  particu- 
ar  attention  was  paid  to  the  mat- 
er of  watering  horses  at  night.  In 
Dublishing  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation a  bulletin  states  that  all 
luthorities  agree,  and  experience 
eaches,  that  city  horses  should  be 
watered  between  8  P.  M  and  mid- 
light;  but  it  was  found  that  less 
han  half  of  the  stables  visited  give 
heir  horses  water  after  7  P.  M. 

"A  horse  conies  in  hungry,  and 
le  wants  his  supper  so  much  that 
le  will  drink  but  little,  and  he 
mght  not  to  drink  deeply  at  that 
ime,  even  if  he  wanted  to,"  was 
he  way  a  stableman  put  it.  "Then 
ie  eats  a  quantity  of  dry,  heating 
"ood.  He  shouldn't  have  water 
ight  after  eating;  but  if  he  doesn't 
;et  a  good  drink  two  or  three  hours 
ater,  he  will  go  through  the  night 
hirsty,  and  the  heating  food  will 
>urn  out  his  insides  for  the  lack  of 
water  that  is  needed  to  give  the 
lourishment  of  the  food  a  chance 
o  do  the  good  it  ought  to  be  do- 
ng."  Moreover,  a  horse  not  wa- 
ered  at  night  is  very  apt  to  drink 
oo  much  in  the  morning. 

This  night-watering  is  not  only 


common  humanity  in  hot  weather, 
but  it  is  almost  equally  valuable  in 
winter.  For  appetite  comes  with 
the  bracing  effect  of  cold  weather, 
and  horses  eat  more  than  they  do  in 
summer.  Consequently,  if  this  ex- 
tra food  is  to  do  its  part  in  giving 
the  horse  power  to  resist  the  cold 
and  the  strain  of  winter  work,  wa- 
ter must  be  given  at  the  time  when 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Nothing 
does  so  much  toward  giving  back  a 
return  for  the  food  given  in  the 
way  of  extra  strength,  working  en- 
durance and  good  condition. 

The  effect  of  this  night-watering 
on  the  blood  and  general  circula- 
tion is  far-reaching.  The  thirst  that 
follows  the  digestion  of  a  meal  is 
the  call  of  nature  for  the  water  that 
is  needed  to  help  the  good  of  the 
food  to  get  into  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  animal;  and  equally  import- 
ant is  the  part  played  by  the  water 
in  sending  the  waste  matter  out  of 
the  body  with  the  least  possible 
wear  and  tear  on  the  organs  that 
perform  this  indispensable  duty.  A 
horse  that  remains  thirsty  all  night 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  so  long 
as  one  that  is  watered  at  the  proper 
time.  A  distinguished  veterinary 
surgeon  recently  remarked:  "Going 
too  long  without  water  causes  more 
colic  in  horses  than  anything  else 
does." 


Fresh  Versus  Rotted  Manure 


-p  HE  IDEA  is  prevalent  that  rotted 
I  manure,  owing  to  its  heavy, 
compact  nature,  is  a  more  valuable 
Fertilizer  than  fresh  manure.  The 
value  of  manure,  says  a  news  letter 
pf  the  Minnesota  Station,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  con- 
tained therein,  usually  estimated  in 
palue  at  15,  6  and  5  cents  a  pound 
respectively.  On  this  basis  a  ton  of 
Fresh  barnyard  manure  is  worth 
Bl. 98  and  a  ton  of  rotted,  $2.04,  or 
pnly  6  cents  more.  Since  it  takes 
nearly  two  tons  of  fresh  manure  to 
make  one  ton  of  rotted,  owing  to 
the  loss  from  evaporation  and 
leaching,  much  of  the  fertilizing 


matter  originally  contained  is  lost 
in  the  rotting  process. 

The  Maryland  Station  tried  both 
kinds  on  corn  and  wheat  crops  in 
comparison  with  unmanured  land. 
The  yield  of  corn  on  the  latter  was 
38.1  bushels  an  acre;  on  land 
dressed  with  rotted  manure,  65.1; 
on  land  treated  with  fresh  manure, 
70.7.  On  wheat  the  effect  was  simi- 
lar, but  not  so  marked.  Moreover, 
in  the  use  of  fresh  manure  there  is 
the  prevention  of  loss  by  leaching 
and  the  saving  of  labor.  For  some 
crops  fresh  manure  would  not  be 
desirable.  It  should  be  applied  on 
grass  land,  or  just  ahead  of  the  corn 
crop  in  rotation. 


Autos  for  the  Farm 


It  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  fruits  are  often  more 
njured  in  hauling  from  the  farm 
o  town  than  in  the  long  haul  by 
rail.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found 
hat  strawberries  shipped  long  dis- 
:ances  by  rail,  but  which  have  not 
been  hauled  over  country  roads, 
arrive  on  markets  in  much  better 
condition  than  home-grown  berries 
which  have  been  jolted  over  the 
average  country  road.  Home- 
grown berries  are  therefore  often 
neglected,  under  such  conditions, 
ind  the  shipped  fruit  bought  in- 
stead. 

Shrewd  fruit  growers  have  come 

0  appreciate  these  facts,  and  as 

1  result  they  are  more  interested 
n  the  subject  of  auto  trucks  than 
»ver  before.  At  all  the  automobile 
ihows  farmers  have  inspected  not 


only  the  pleasure  cars,  but  the 
commercial  trucks,  as  well. 

Farmers  in  nearly  all  the  states 
have  been  watching  experiments 
with  auto  trucks  for  delivering 
fresh  fruits  to  local  markets  and 
the  results  of  these  tests  have  all 
been  reported  as  satisfactory. 
With  the  use  of  auto  trucks  the 
fruit  has  been  found  to  arrive  on 
the  market  in  better  condition,  as  it 
is  on  the  road  a  shorter  time,  than 
when  hauled  with  horses.  On  hauls 
of  considerable  length  the  auto 
truck  proved  the  most  economical 
and  the  longer  the  haul  the  greater 
the  margin  between  the  cost  of  de- 
livering with  the  auto  truck  and 
with  horses. 


At  a  mass  meeting  attended  by 
representatives  of  every  commer- 
cial and  civic  organization  in  Santa 
Clara    county,    a    resolution  was 


Alfalfa 
Lands 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Rich,  well-drained,  easily  worked.  Prov- 
en alfalfa  soil.  California  farmers  are  buying  here.  Little  irrigated 
farms  on  very  easy  terms. 

FAIRMEAD  OOIiONY — MADERA  COUNTY 

Tear  out  this  adv.  and  mail  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address.  We 
will   send   you   full  particulars. 


Cooperative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

"Lands  Thnt  Produce  Wealth" 

595  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices  and  particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552  =  554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Golden  Gate 
Weed  Cutter 


is  the  best  tool  that  was  ever  put  In 
any  orchard  or  vineyard  for  cutting 
all  kinds  of  weeds  and  mulching  the 
ground.  All  that  use  it  say  they  would  not  be  without  it  for  any  price. 
Price  $35.00.    For  description  address, 

C.  G.  Sigurd,  Capitol  Ave.  &  McKee  Road,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

Patented.   


adopted  calling  on  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors to  pass  laws  providing 
for  the  institution  of  a  county  high- 
way commission  and  asking  the 
hoard  to  call  a  special  bond  elec- 
tion for  building  the  proposed  val- 
ley  circuit   road   completing  the 


beautiful  100-mile  drive  around  the 
south  end  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  proposed  bond  issue  will  also 
provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  all 
the  present  roads  where  necessary. 
Probably  not  less  than  a  million 
dollars  will  be  required. 
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Baby  Chicks 

Examine  oar  stock  and  know 
"lint  you  are  purchasing;. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Orpingtons 

Place  your  order  now  for  next 
season's   breeding;  cockerels. 

Wand  Slock  Farm 

Poultry  Department 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 


California's  best  equipped  and 
most  sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


The  Two  Hundred  Egg  Hen 


THE 


Norwich  Automatic 
Exerciser  and  Feeder 


By  using:  this  machine  you  save 
60%  In  labor,  25%  In  feed  and  your 
egg  yield  will  increase  20%  (U.  S. 
Government  Report). 
No  1 —  8-Qt.  Hopper,  12  lbs.,  $3.00 
No  2 — 14-Qt.  Hopper,  15  lbs.,  3.75 
No  3 — 20-Qt.  Hopper,  20  lbs.,  4.75 
No  4 — 32-Qt.  Hopper,  30  lbs..  6.00 
Pamphlet  on  request.  Department  U 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


ARROYO  VISTA  POULTRY  FARM 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks — Prize  Winning  Matings — R. 
t  Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas 
and  White  Leghorn  eggs  and  stock 
for  sale.  Day  old  chicks  for  sale. 
Nothing  better.  Prizes  at  San  Jose, 
Petaluma,  Oakland  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Fine  cockrels  for  sale  $3.00  to  $7.60 
each.  Thos.  A.  Atkinson,  Los  Al- 
tos. Cal. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
OF  QUALITY 

World's    best    blood.  Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

McCamman  &  Tebbs 

1519-B  37th  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE 

FOR  FERTILIZING 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month.  For 
information  address 

TAYLOR    STREET  STABLES 

OFFICE  2505  TAYLOR  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  answering;  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


ALL  'ROUND 
THE  WORLD 


Are  dealers  In  our  oldest 
and  best  line  of 

FENCES,  GATES  and 
Steel  and  Wire  Specialties. 

We  want  more  everywhere. 
Write  for  prices  and  terms 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  CO. 

Box  103 
Adrian,  Mich. 


Bv  Fred  C.  Gabriel 


SO  MUCH  HAS  BEEN  SAID  that 
is  true  and  untrue  about 
the  200-egg  strain  of  this  or  that 
variety,  and  so  many  persons  are 
honestly  mistaken  and  a  few  of 
them  wilfully  so,  that  I  have 
concluded  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject would  interest  many  readers. 

At  the  beginning,  I  think  we 
Americans  owe  the  true  American 
fancier  a  compliment,  for  he  has 
differed  with  our  English  cousins 
in  this;  utility,  right  down  useful- 
ness, has  been  his  first  aim  and 
then  fancy  points  afterwards.  Not 
so  with  our  English  fancier.  See 
the  English  type  of  Langshan  for 
example.  They  practically  ruined 
the  useful  qualities  of  that  bird, 
while  here  the  breed  enjoys  its 
share  of  popularity  and  is  truly  a 
very  useful  fowl.  The  tendency 
among  all  breeders  of  today  is  to 
produce  a  fowl  that  is  not  only 
beautiful  but  useful,  one  that  will 
eclipse  the  common  scrub,  one 
that  will  by  merit  alone  force  itself 
upon  the  farms  and  in  time  sup- 
plant the  mongrels. 

So  many  beginners  say,  "Why 
do  you  breed  a  black  or  why  do 
you  breed  a  white,  or  some  other 
colored  fowl?"  "Don't  you  like 
this  color  better?"  My  dear  read- 
er,' color  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  BEAL  UTILITY,  it 
is  TYPE  that  you  must  look  to,  and 
perhaps  you  may  And  your  fav- 
orite color  in  that  type  and  per- 
haps not.  The  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  was  tried  out  at  the 
Maine  Experimental  Station  a  few 
years  ago,  namely,  of  breeding 
only  from  those  hens  which  laid 
the  most  eggs.  At  that  station  it 
was  attempted  to  establish  a  200- 
egg  strain  of  Barred  Bocks  by  the 
use  of  that  system,  but  the  trial 
proved  a  failure.  Some  have  said 
that  such  a  strain  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. I  believe,  however,  it  can 
be,  perhaps  is  already  here.  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  it  will  be  an 
absolute  certainty  in  a  few  years, 
if  the  right  principles  are  followed. 

The  theory  of  breeding  from 
the  best  layers  is  good,  but  it  is 
only  one-half  of  the  problem;  the 
balance  of  it  being  the  type,  that 
is,  shape  of  the  hen.  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  three 
well  defined  families  of  fowls 
namely,  the  Asiatics,  a  meat  pro- 
ducing fowl;  the  American,  a  gen- 
eral purpose  fowl,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, an  egg-producing  fowl. 
A  careful  comparison  of  these 
three  families  show  that  the  Asiatic 
is  one  extreme  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  other,  with  the  American 
about  midway  between. 

The  Maine  Experimental  Station 
was  taking  a  general  purpose  fowl 
and  attempting  to  reach  the  ex- 
treme in  egg  production,  but  mak- 
ing no  corresponding  effort  to 
reach  the  extreme  in  type.  The 
Bock  type  was  being  maintained. 
To  illustrate,  there  are  three  types 
of  horses — the  draft  horse,  the  gen- 
eral purpose  horse,  and  the  race 
horse.  The  general  purpose  horse 
can  neither  pull  the  heaviest  load, 
nor  trot  the  fastest.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  type  he  is  a  happy  medi- 


um between  the  two.  Would  you 
attempt  to  establish  a  race  of  two- 
minute  trotters  or  pacers  by  breed- 
ing from  the  fastest  general  pur- 
pose horse  and  expect  to  reach  it, 
and  maintain  those  general  pur- 
pose qualities?  Of  course,  you 
would  do  no  such  thing.  You 
know  that  in  order  to  have  speed 
the  lines  of  the  race  horse  must  be 
followed.  Why?  Because  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility,  with  rare 
exceptions,  for  a  horse  built  on  the 
lines  of  a  general  purpose  horse 
to  make  great  speed,  and  maintain- 
ing the  original  type  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility.  Or  to  put  it 
another  way,  would  you  attempt  to 
breed  a  strain  of  draft  horses  built 
on  the  lines  of  the  race  horse? 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  Maine 
experiment.  It  was  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  200-egg  strain  by  using 
that  grand  old  variety  the  Barred 
Bock,  and  while  it  was  breeding 
from  the  best  layers,  the  fact  has 
been  overlooked  that  the  breed  had 
a  well  established  type,  and  that 
in  order  to  get  an  extreme  egg  pro- 
duction, it  must  go  to  the  corre- 
sponding extreme  in  type.  These 
tWO  tiling  must  go  hand  in  hand 
in  order  that  the  great  laying  qual- 
ities may  be  transmitted. 

You  ask  what  is  the  Mediter- 
ranean type,  this  so-called  laying 
type?  Before  answering,  I  want 
you  to  lay  aside  prejudice  in  con- 
sidering this  question  and  go  with 
me  in  seeking  the  truth,  for  it  is 
only  so  that  the  poultry  industry 
can  and  will  grow.  Bemember  that 
the  meat  of  a  black  chicken  is  just 
as  good  as  that  of  a  white  one. 
Could  you  tell  when  you  ate  your 
pork  chop  whether  it  was  from  a 
black  hog  or  a  white  one?  Super- 
stition was  buried  with  the  Salem 
witchcraft  horrors.  Prejudice  is 
the  cloud  that  obscured  the  clear 
vision  of  the  juror  and  by  reason 
of  which  he  is  dismissed  from  the 
panel.  Black  legs,  white  legs,  blue 
legs  are  each  and  all  as  good  as  yel- 
low legs,  you  don't  eat  them  any- 
how. If  you  can  tear  away  the 
veil,  lift  your  head  above  the  cloud 
of  prejudice  and  look.  See  the 
great  egg  plants  over  the  country, 
as  a  rule  keeping  White  Leghorns. 
Why?  Because  they  are  wonderful 
layers,  perhaps  no  better  than  oili- 
er Leghorns,  except  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  solid  color,  and 
physical  perfection  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  sacrificed  to  color  in  the  se- 
lection of  breeders. 

Again,  what  is  the  laying  type? 
It  is  represented  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean family  and  most  promi- 
nently by  the  Leghorn  and  the  Mi- 
norca. These  two  families  differ 
again,  the  Minorca  being  decidedly 
larger  than  either  the  Wyandotte 
or  Bhode  Island  Bed.  The  Leghorn 
matures  a  little  earlier,  the  back 
is  not  quite  so  long;  they  are  not 
quite  so  high  in  station,  nor  so 
large  in  headgear  as  their  cousins, 
the  Minorca,  and  are  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle more  nervous.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  say  which  of  these  types 
would  be  best  to  follow,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  200-egg  fowl,  but 
there  are  certain  points,  however, 
which  I  want  to  suggest. 

There  is  at  present  a  well  dcvel- 


Have  "a  roof  that's  prooP 

Proof  against  rain,  snow, 
sun,  wind,  heat,  cold, 
sparks,  alkalis,  acids  — 
everything  that  harms  or- 
dinary roofs.  Get  the 
roofing  made  of  Nature's 
perfect  weather-proofer — 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  con- 
tains natural  oils  that  keep 
Genasco  "alive"  and  defensive. 
Manufactured  asphalts  won't 
do  that — they  dry  out;  and 
roofings  made  of  them  crack 
and  leak.  Real  economy 
prompts  you  to  get  Genasco. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Comes  read* 
and  easy  for  you  to  lay.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  the 
Good  Koof  Guide  Book— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Meet,  for 
smooth-surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  tight  without 
cement,  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producer!  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
luanuiacturers  ol  ready  roofing  Id  Ule  world. 

Philadelphia 
San  Francisco  Chicago 


New  York 


FARM  LEVELS 

Drawing; 

Materials 
Mathematical 

and 
Surveying; 

Instruments 
Measuring 
Tapes 

Our  Compute  Catalog  on  Bequett 
The  Farm  Level  Is  designed  for 
laying;  out  farms,  draining,  ditch- 
ing, road  making,  and  similar  uses. 
It  will  give  good  results  In  the 
hands  of  users  who  have  had  no 
professional  training,  and  are  not 
familiar  with  land  surveying.  Full 
descriptions  and  plain  directions, 
free  from  technical  terms,  written 
expressly  for  those  who  are  not 
surveyors,  are  furnished  with  each 
level.  AH  parts  are  of  the  same 
relative  accuracy  and  simplicity  of 
construction.  The  Farm  Level  has 
a  horizontal  circle  of  4  In.  diame- 
ter, for  reading  angles,  graduated 
to  degrees.  The  level  vial  (bubble) 
Is  placed  near  the  eye-end  of  the 
Instrument.  We  make  these  levels 
with  plain  10  In.  sighting  tube  and 
also  with  10  in.  magnifying  tele- 
scope. With  the  level  we  furnish 
a  flexible  leveilng  rod  of  prepared 
weatherproof  heavy  canvas,  6  ft 
long,  graduated  to  quarter  Inches 
with  the  foot  numbers  In  red,  a 
strong  hardwood  tripod  and  a 
plumb  bob  and  Illustrated  booklet 
of  directions. 

KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

127    Fulton   St.,   New  York 
General    Offices    and  Factories 

HOBOKaUf,  N.  J. 
Ill    B.    MnillNon    St..    <  HICAGO 
81  :t  Locust  St..  ST.  LOUIS 
48-r>0   Second   St.,  SAN  FKAMCISCO 


When  nnanerlng;  advertisements  pie 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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oped  movement  among  the  mar- 
kets to  command  a  higher  price 
Tor  large  eggs.  Recent  New  York 
juotations  place  extra  large  eggs 
it  five  cents  per  dozen  in  advance 
if  the  market,  and  the  same  week 
Denver  quoted  them  at  an  advance 
)f  four  and  one-half  cents  per 
iozen.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
he  practical  man  wants  to  get  the 
jest  price  and  hence  wants  the 
ype  that  produces  the  largest  eggs. 

The  question  arises  then  what  is 
that  type?  It  cannot  be  disputed 
hat  the  Minorca  has  a  reputation 
for  monstrous  eggs  that  is  the  envy 
of  all  breeds.  Now  let  us  return 
o  the  reason — take  your  Standard 
ind  read.  You  will  find  that  at  one 
pole  of  the  poultry  world  is  the 
Cochin  type  and  at  the  other  the 
Minorca  type.  Doesn't  that  ex- 
treme in  type  correspond  with  the 
extreme  in  egg  production?  For  if 
the  Leghorn  and  the  Minorca  are 
ibout  equal  in  egg  production  and 
the  Minorca  egg  is  much  larger, 
there  must  be  a  greater  egg  capac- 

ty. 

What  is  it  then  in  their  differ- 
ence in  shape  that  causes  the  dif- 
ference in  size  of  the  egg?  One 
might  say  it  was  in  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  fowl,  but  you 
are  at  once  met  by  the  question, 
'Why  does  the  big  Orpington  lay 
an  egg  no  larger  than  the  Leg- 
horn?" I  shall  not  attempt  to  an- 
swer the  question.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  believe  that  if  you 
will  look  first  to  the  shape  and  then 
to  the  color  of  your  fowl,  you  will 
progress  faster  toward  the  200-egg 
strain.  But  remember  .  this,  that 
if  you  attempt  to  breed  your  gen- 
eral purpose  fowl  to  the  extreme 
in  egg  production  by  changing 
the  type,  that  when  you  have 
reached  the  goal  you  will  look  back 
and  discover  you  have  lost  your 
general  purpose  fowl.  The  Jersey 
cow  cannot  be  bred  to  give  her 
rich  milk,  and  at  the  same  time 
equal  the  Holstein  in  her  produc- 
tion of  forty  quarts  a  day,  and  still 
combine  the  beef  qualities  of  the 
Durham.  This  is  an  age  of  special- 
ties, of  special  lines.  There  is  a 
place  and  lots  of  room  for  all.  The 
great  Asiatic  breed  is  needed  and 
well  does  it  fill  its  place.  Let  the 
American  class  continue  to  be  the 
general  purpose  and  the  all-around 
useful  fowl,  and  let  the  Mediterra- 
nean class  fill  the  basket.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  or  our  cus- 
tomers by  claiming  all  the  extreme 
in  our  favorite  breed.  No  one  breed 
does  now  or  ever  will  combine  the 
extreme  of  meat  and  eggs. 


Two  California  Neighbors 


Under  the  title  "Two  California 
Neighbors,"  a  pamphlet  on  John 
Muir,  author  and  naturalist,  and 
John  Swett,  schoolmaster  and  au- 
thor, has  just  been  issued  by  Su- 
perintendent Edward  Hyatt  and  is 
now  being  sent  to  school  people  in 
the  state.  The  book  is  intended 
to  be  a  recreation  for  English 
classes,  and  is  designed  to  help 
foster  among  California  school 
people  and  children  an  apprecia- 
tion and  love  for  some  of  our  Cali- 
fornia authors.  Sketches  of  both 
men  are  presented,  with  extracts 
from  their  writings. 

Of  its  purpose  the  book  says: 
"It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 


real  object  of  literature  is  to  give 
pleasure — to  give  pleasure  by  stir- 
ring our  emotions.  Unless  we  find 
out  how  to  get  pleasure  out  of 
reading  outside  of  school  and  class 
room,  unless  we  learn  to  turn  to 
books  gladly  as  friends  when  the 
teacher  is  gone,  then  our  work  has 
been  to  little  purpose.  It  is  well 
to  postpone  the  niceties  of  belles 
lettres,  the  fine  spun  literary  criti- 
cism of  college  and  university  un- 
til our  boys  and  girls  can  read — 
read  and  grasp  and  enjoy  I" 

This  pamphlet  is  the  second  in 
a  series,  the  first  of  which,  "A  Cal- 
averas Evening,"  dealing  with 
Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  ap- 
peared some  time  ago. 


Kokomo 


STEEL 
WIRE 


Fence 


Either  square  or  diamond  mesh  FOR  POULTRY,  HOO 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 

Market  and  Aurora  Sts.  STOCKTON,  CAIi. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Postoffice  Banks 


On  January  31,  1912,  there  were 
202  postal  savings  banks  in  opera- 
tion in  California,  with  deposits 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,225,- 
000,  deposited  by  about  14,000  per- 
sons, an  average  of  $88  per  depos- 
itor. 

Since  the  opening  of  postal  sav- 
ings depositories  in  California 
there  have  been  approximately  17,- 
'000  accounts  opened,  more  than 
34,000  deposits  made  and  about 
8,000  withdrawals. 

California  ranks  fourth  in  num- 
ber of  accounts  remaining  Janu- 
aryy  31  and  first  in  total  amount 
remaining  on  deposit.  This  record 
puts  California  in  a  class  higher 
than  any  of  the  twelve  states  of 
larger  population,  when  judged  by 
postal  savings  business. 


CASTRO  HILL  GAME  FARM 

White  African  Guineas 

Pheasants — Chinese,  Ringneck  and  Golden 
Eggs  for  Hatching  Birds  in  the  Fall 
Orpingtons — Buff,  Black  and  White.  Visitors  Welcome 

MELLETTE  &  CO.  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3,  Bx.  30 

Phone  Farmers  240 


Weeks3  Poultry  Ranch 

has  fifty  choice  yards  of  as  good  White  Leghorns,  Black  and  White 
Minorcas,  Barred  and  White  Rock  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  as  can  be 
found  on  the  Coast.  These  are  scientifically  housed  in  one  of  the 
best  double  yard  systems  in  existence,  with  alternate  males  which 
are  changed  twice  per  week.  We  are  getting  over  80  per  cent  hatches 
of  all  the  eggs  put  in. 

Can  furnish  eggs  and  day  old  chicks  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

Leghorn  eggs  $5.00  per  100,  chicks  $10.00  per  100. 

Other  varieties,   eggs,   $6.00  per  hundred,  chicks  $15.00  per  hundred. 

We  are  here  to  give  satisfaction.    Try  us. 


CHAS.  WEEKS 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Can  you  save  them 
after  they  are  hatched? 


It's  one  thing  to  hatch  your  chicks,  but  the  great  problem  is  to  save  them. 
Before  you  realize,  dread  White  Diarrhea  may  start  in  the  flock.  No  one  can 
mistake  it — that  drowsy,  humped  up,  no-one-to-love-me  appearance  of  the  little 
chicks ;  and  the  white  pasty  fecal  discharge  which  later  hardens  around  the 
vent.  Only  those  who  have  watched  their  baby  chicks  dwindle  from  day  to 
day  and  have  stood  by  helpless  can  appreciate  this  announcement  of 

CONKEY'S  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

NOT  an  experiment !  THREE  seasons  successful !  A  proved, 
reliable  Preventive  and  Remedy  for  White  Diarrhea.  Place  it  in  all 
drinking  water  so  that  every  chick  gets  a  share.  Give  it  to  the  laying 
hens  to  prevent  their  carrying  the  infection.  It  acts  on  the  specific 
organism  which  causes  the  disease  in  the  caeca  or  blind  intestine.  All 
this  is  preventive.  As  curative  treatment,  Conkey's  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  has  been  brilliantly  successful,  not  only  saving  chicks  badly 
affected,  but  even  those  already  gummed  at  the  vent. 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT 


"I  have  used  the  box  of  Conkey's 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  which  I  tele- 
graphed for  on  a  flock  of  1,200  chicks 
6  weeks  old.  At  the  time  I  started  to 
use  it  1  was  losing  from  10  to  15  chicks 
a  day,  and  1  have  not  lost  a  chick  since 
the  second  day  after  giving  your  medi- 
cine." 

LILAC  POULTRY  FARM, 
June  28,   1910.  Riverside,  N.  J. 


"I  would  have  lost  every  chick  I  had 
but  for  Conkey's  White  Diarrhea  Rem- 
edy. As  soon  as  I  began  to  use  it  I 
noticed  an  improvement,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  cured  every  sick  chicken.  I 
will  never  be  without  it." 

S.  H.  DUCKWORTH, 
6529  Woodland,  Philadelphia. 
Jan.  i,  1911. 


We  offer  CONKEY'S  WHITE  DIARRHEA  REMEDY  on  plain  money- 
back  agreement,  if  purchaser  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  results.  Ask  any  dealer — 
or  better  yet,  any  old  experienced  poultryman — he  will  tell  you  that  CONKEY 
REMEDIES  are  RIGHT. 

Now  then,  let  others  pot  it  off  if  they  want  to — You  order  Conkey's  While  Diarrhea  Remedy  Now 

Before  it  is  too  late!  While  you  are  deliberating  the  disease  may  get  a  start  in 
your  flock.    Prevention  is  easiest.    Order  NOW,  from  the  nearest  distributor — 

Coulaon  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co.,  Petnluma,  Cat.,  Germain  Seed  Co.,  Los  Angele*  Cal.,  Inland 
Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Seattle  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Portland.  Ore.,  Brackman-Ker  Milling 
Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  or  tend  to  the  G.  E.  Conkey  Co.,  Dept.  54      Cleveland,  O. 
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You  Can 
Laugh 

At  Dry 
Seasons 


If  you  have  even  a  small 
patch  of  the 

TRUE 
BURBANK 
CACTUS 


A  single  acre  will  easily 
carry 

One 
Thousand 
Tons  of 
Feed 

The  fruit,  also,  is  pro= 
duced  in 

ENORMOUS 
QUANTITIES 


New  26  Page  Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Luther 
Burbank 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THERE  WAS  A  DAY  when  big, 
red  headed  turkey  gobblers 
spread  their  fantails,  sported  their 
crimson  cravats,  shook  the  noodle 
on  their  nose  and  sassed  you  from 
nearly  every  farm  yard  gate,  but 
they  met  the  nature  faker,  the  tur- 
key undertaker. 

The  turkey,  the  king  of  the 
woods,  cannot  be  denaturalized 
and  live.  Put  that  down.  He  is 
but  four  centuries  from  the  wild, 
and  is  now  semi-wild,  while  the 
chicken  has  been  scratching  in 
back  gardens  and  making  fusses 
between  neighbors  for  over  three 
thousand  years. 

The  great  Creator  never  intended 
that  Mother  Turkey  should  become 
an  egg  machine  to  lay  eggs  for 
small  fowls  to  hatch,  nor  was  it 
purposed  that  her  place  as  mother 
was  to  be  usurped  by  the  common 
hen. 

Oh,  you  turkey  raiser!  Go  back 
to  nature  if  you  would  have  this 
grand  bird  survive  and  again  in- 
habit our  6,000,000  farms  on  which 
now  only  7,000,000  turks  are  raised 
Yes,  study  the  wild  turkey,  his  nat- 
ural environment,  food  and  habits, 
and  then  raise  your  turkeys  a  la 
nature. 

The  northern  and  Mexican  wild 
varieties  once  so  abounded,  north 
and  south,  that  the  renowned  nat- 
uralist, Audobon  (1780-1851),  tells 
us  that  big  wild  gobblers  were  sold 
at  six  cents  apiece  with  but  few 
takers,  but  this  natural  resource 
for  replenishing  the  blood  of  our 
flocks  has  been  almost  destroyed 
to  feed  the  gullet  and  the  greed  of 
man. 

We  have  taken  this  fowl  from 
the  forests  and  made  him  a  polyg- 
amist,  for  the  wild  torn  in  the 
spring  love  season,  generally 
chooses  but  one  female  and,  as  if 
by  mutual  consent,  the  pair  sepa- 
rate in  the  fall,  going  their  chosen 
ways  and  selecting  new  affinities 
in  February  or  March. 

Here  is  nature's  tip  not  to  make 
parent  and  offspring,  brother  and 
sister,  but  to  head  the  flock  with 
a  vigorous  unrelated  gobbler  each 
season,  or  if  a  male  at  least  equal 
to  the  present  cock  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, to  change  the  hens,  a  move 
not  often  made  by  many  farmers, 
who  hold  to  the  old  tradition  that  a 
new  male  is  the  sum  total  trick. 
The  turkey  torn  should  be  secured 
from  a  distance,  for  one  thing  that 
has  destroyed  the  turkey  industry 
has  been  the  indiscriminate  trading 
of  stock  by  farmers,  the  roaming 
breeders,  unknown  to  their  own- 
ers, pairing  in  the  fields,  so  that 
over  large  areas  turkeys  have  be- 
come inbred,  the  great  curse  of 
the  turkey  tribe. 

How  about  wild  blood?  Wild 
blood  is  best  to  infuse,  but  to  get 
it— there's  the  rub.  Most  of  it  is 
like  that  which  was  sold  to  a  Cali- 
fornia gun  club  to  restock  the 
state  with  wild  turkeys.  The  wild 
turks  didn't  act  like  strangers. 
They  coaxed  feed  from  the  rangers 
and  roosted  on  the  mangers. 

One  strong  male  to  six  or  eight 
hens  is  about  right,  and  as  a  whole 
clutch  of  eggs,  or  a  season's  output 
is  fertilized    at   one   pairing,  one 


gobbler  should  run  with  the  hens, 
as  two  will  fight  and  interfere  with 
each  other  and  no  poults  result. 
Rough  house  in  laying  season  puts 
the  hens  on  nerve  and  often  cuts 
the  egg  output.  There  is  contro- 
versy as  to  the  best  age  for  breed- 
ers. It  is  not  a  question  of  age,  but 
of  strong  maturity. 

The  wild  turkey,  with  all  its  nat- 
ural advantages,  might  perfectly 
mature  in  a  year,  but  we  claim 
that  turkeys  in  domesticity,  except 
in  exceptional  cases,  do  not  mature 
in  a  season,  and  thus  we  prefer  to 
mate  only  birds  that  are  two  to 
three  years  old,  matched  evenly  as 
possible.  If  mating  old  birds  and 
young  it  is  far  better  to  mate  a 
strong  yearling  torn  to  old  hens  than 
an  old  gobbler  to  pullets,  the  lat- 
ter mode  being  responsible  for 
much  mortality  and  weak  stock. 

It  is  better  to  start  with  stock 
than  to  buy  eggs  for  hatching.  With 
stock  you  know  ancestry;  eggs  are 
fresh,  and  you  have  good  old 
Mother  Turkey  to  hatch,  brood  and 
rear  the  poults,  nature's  copy- 
righted way  to  success. 

Autumn  is  best  time  to  buy  stock 
and  good  birds  are  worth  good 
money.  Five  hundred  dollars  were 
recently  paid  for  a  Maryland  tur- 
key gobbler.  The  purchaser 
thought  the  best  none  too  good 
when  it  comes  to  working  out 
problems  for  profit  in  flesh  and 
blood  .and  he  was  right.  You  need 
not  pay  $500  for  a  good  breeder, 
but  here's  our  rhyme;  take  it  in 
time. 

Cheap  stock  is  a  stumbling  block. 
In  the  fall  breeders  sell  lower  than 
in  spring,  come  right  off  range  and 
are  not  overfat,  the  great  handicap 
to  success.  There  was  a  day  when 
turkeys  were  almost  a  drug  on  the 
market;  but  now  behold  the  turkey 
famine.  Only  7,000,000  turkeys 
for  95,000,000  hungry  turkey  lovers 
and  every  one  yelling  "Turkey — ■ 
gimme  turkey  I" 

Funny  state  of  affairs  in  a  coun- 
try, the  natural  habitat  of  the  bird, 
where  once  gobblers  gobbled  in 
nearly  every  barnyard. 

"It's  Black  Head,"  cries  one. 

Yes,  that  misnomer,  Black  Head, 
eats  up  a  lot  of  government  appro- 
priations in  official  wild  goose 
chases  after  microbes.  It's  the 
cloak  that  covers  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  of  turkey  na- 
ture fakers. 

This  country  has  been  put  into 
the  turkey  graveyard  class  by  the 
inbreeding  and  ill-feeding  of  tur- 
keys. Excess  of  carbohydrates 
kills  millions  of  turkeys.  Corn  is 
the  great  turkey  killer.  A  turkey's 
weak  spot  is  the  liver  and  corn  hits 
the  spot,  sooner  or  later.  Excess 
of  carbohydrates  causes  that 
mushy,  nasty  yellow  diarrhoea  and 
that  sleeping  away  to  death. 

But  wild  turkeys  live  mostly  on 
protein,  the  blood,  muscle,  life-giv- 
ing principle.  Wild  turkeys,  pheas- 
ants, quail  aren't  flabby  and  fat  as 
butter  at  the  end  of  winter,  not  by 
a  long  shot.  Yet  these  birds  that 
severe  winter  reduces  almost  to 
skin  and  bone,  go  to  nesting  and 
hatch  strong  offspring  from  every 
egg. 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer.  This 
cuts  out  the  agent's 
Commission  and 
gives  you  manufac- 
turers' prices.  Red- 
wood Tanks  all  sizes;  Drying  Trays, 
Fruit   Boxes;   Spraying  Tanks. 
H.   F.  WILSON,   Stockton,  Cal. 


Sprayers 

The  best  in  the 
world. 
Reliable 
Fffectlve 
Enmy  W  orking 

Write  for  In- 
formation. 

H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

~~W""  STOCKTON 
'  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOK  ON 

R  HUBARB  CULTUREl 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant! 
now.  Berry  plants  of  all " 
sorts.    Cut  this  adv.  out  and 

mall  today. 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  ~ 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry 
Specialist  S.O.P 


I  Asked 
a  Rancher: 

"Your  country  life  is  glorious, 
but  aren't  the  evenings  stupid?" 

"Not  nearly  so  stupid  as  many 
a  city  home,"  he  answered.  "No 
musical  home  is  dull,  and  since  I 
bought  the  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO,  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  a  musician.  We  enjoy  not 
only  the  plaintive  sweetness  of 
'Home  Sweet  Home,'  the  exhllir- 
ating  strains  of  'Dixie,'  but  we 
now  hear  the  music  of  the  operas 
on  the  farm." 

Operas  on  the  farm!  Ten  years 
ago  this  statement  would  have 
sounded  like  a  miracle.  But  the 
BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  is  a 
miracle  worker.  Placing  a  BUNG- 
ALOW PLAYER  PIANO  in  your 
home  is  like  sowing  good  seed  in 
fertile  ground. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  exchange  at  a 

liberal  price. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  playa 
the  full  scale.  88  notes — playa  all  "staod- 
ard"  masic  roll* — fall,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
—automatic  guiding  device — melody  aololat — 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
mutlc  rolls. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448   San   Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2010    Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
San  Joae  Store — 231  S.  First  St. 
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Watch  Your  Land 


««  ANY  IRRIGATED  tracts  have  so 
good  natural  drainage  that 
with  even  wasteful  irrigation  the 
ground  water  will  never  rise  suffi- 
ciently near  the  surface  to  cause 
water-logging  or  by  evaporating 
from  the  soil  cause  alkali.  On  still 
other  tracts  prudent  irrigation  may 
be  practiced  indefinitely  while  on 
others  no  amount  of  care  in  use  of 
water  will  prevent  the  resrvoir  of 
the  soil  from  filling  and  the  ground 
water  from  rising  daugerously  near 
the  surface  on  at  least  the  lower 
levels.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  the  latter  class- 
es of  lands.  To  know  to  which 
class  his  tract  belongs  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  occupant  of  irrigated 
lands. 

The  condition  of  adjacent  tracts, 
state  of  productivity  and  apparent 
natural  drainage  are  absolutely  re- 
liable safeguards.  A  high  state  of 
productivity  very  frequently  just 
precedes  swamping.  During  these 
markedly  productive  seasons  the  ir- 
rigator is  elated  over  the  results 
from  what  he  calls  natural  subirri- 
gation  and  little  dreams  that  in 
a  year  or  two  his  farm  will  be  a 
salt  grass  pasture,  an  alkali  bog  or 
a  tule  swamp.   Surface  slopes  only 


in  a  very  general  way  indicate  the 
slopes  of  the  subsurface  layers, 
which,  after  all,  determine  the 
movements  of  the  ground  water 
and  provide  or  cut  off  natural  under 
drainage.  Not  infrequently  an  al- 
kali bog  will  develop  on  a  consid- 
erable slope  apparently  without 
cause  until  an  investigation  of  the 
subsoil  is  made. 

This  spring  is  none  too  soon  to 
begin  observing  the  behavior  of  the 
ground  water  on  your  farm.  If  it  is 
not  rising  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  it,  and  if  it  is  rising  you 
should  know  it  and  how  fast.  A 
few  observation  wells  will  give 
you  the  desired  information  and 
will  announce  the  need  of  supple- 
menting the  natural  drainage  with 
artificial  drainage  before  it  is  too 
late  or  very  expensive.  The  drain- 
age to  check  a  rising  ground  water 
level  is  simple  and  inexpensive 
compared  to  that  required  to  re- 
claim the  same  land  after  swamping 
or  appearance  of  alkali.  The  above 
wells  not  only  give  the  forewarn- 
ing of  danger  but  show  the  rate  of 
rise  of  ground  water  and  give  val- 
uable information  needed  in  plan- 
ning the  drainage  system.  Begin 
now  to  observe  the  ground  water 
on  your  farm. 


Fresno — the  Raisin  City 


By  Frances  LaPlace. 


For  the  past  few  years  the  raisin 
has  "boosted"  Fresno  and  Fresno 
has  "boosted"  the  raisin  and  the 
general  result  has  been  most  grat- 
ifying to  the  raisin  producers. 

Fresno — no  longer  spoken  of  as 
a  "town" — has  rightfully  earned 
the  title  of  the  "Raisin  City,"  for  it 
has  worked  and  worked  hard  for 
the  success  of  "Raisin  Day"  and 
now  as  each  year  comes  along  the 
raisin  becomes  more  popular. 

The  Fresno  raisin  country  pro- 
duces about  60,000  tons  of  raisins 
yearly,  and  this  crop  brings  about 
$4,000,000  each  year  to  the 
growers. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in 
the  "boosting"  of  the  raisin  is  to 
create  more  of  a  demand  for  the 
product  in  the  United  States — in 
other  words  to  have  the  general 
public  North,  East,  West,  and  South 
become  better  acquainted  with  this 
delicious  article  of  diet. 

But  when  speaking  of  Fresno  as 
the  "Raisin  City"  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Fresno 
county  offers  all  the  advantages 
for  "general  farming"  that  one 
could  desire.  Not  alone  raisins 
but  fruits  of  every  kind  flourish 
throughout  the  locality  and  what 
of  hay?— the  alfalfa  field  is  pro- 
lific in  Fresno  and  runs  from  six 
to  eight  tons  per  acre  and  sells  for 
$7.00  to  $10.00  per  ton. 

Fresno  City — it  is  a  city  now 
with  its  magnificent  stores  and 
public  buildings,  its  paved  streets, 
its  superb  car  system,  its  theaters, 
its  numerous  machine  shops,  lum- 
ber yards,  nurseries,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  stores  of  every  kind. 
There  is  no  longer  any  remnant  of 


a  "country-town  air"  about  Fresno 
— it  has  gone  ahead  in  leaps  and 
bounds  and  is  now  a  full-fledged 
"city" — the  buying  center  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

King  and  Tulare  counties — close 
neighbors  of  Fresno — are  also  en- 
ergetic "boosters"  for  the  success 
of  "Raisin  Day"  each  year  and  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  of  all 
cities  have  pledged  their  co-opera- 
tion to  make  "Raisin  Day"  a  mo- 
mentous one  from  a  financial 
standpoint.  The  railroads  all  over 
the  United  States  will  add  their 
share  of  good  will  towards  the  day 
by  serving  a  raisin  menu  on  all 
dining  cars. 

Taken  all  in  all  "Raisin  Day" 
is  one  of  the  best  advertisements 
for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and 
Fresno  has  proved  herself  a  good 
"booster" — -it  has  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  consumer  a  product, 
healthful,  nutritions,  tasteful,  and 
altogether  "worth  while" — and — it 
has  brought  to  the  notice  of  home- 
seekers  a  country  of  fertile  soils, 
ideal  climate  and  golden  opportu- 
nities. 


Alden  Anderson,  banker  and  cap- 
italist, has  purchased  the  9,000 
acre  Eppinger  ranch  near  Orland, 
in  Colusa  county,  for  $150,000.  An- 
derson purchased  the  ranch  from 
the  trustees  of  the  Eppinger  estate. 
Eppinger  failed  several  years  ago 
and  the  trustees  operated  the 
wheat  ranch,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state. 


MORSE'S 


Garden  Guide-1912 

is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  guide  for  the 
garden  we  have  ever  issued.  It  contains  128 
pages  of  very  useful  information.  It  should  be 
in  the  home  of  everyone  interested  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Trees.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 


NORSES 


WAX  BEAN 

(MICHIGAN  WHITE  WAX) 
Is  the  one  bean  which  stood  all  the  tests  of  our 
trial  testing  ground  demands. 
It  is  a  prolific  grower,  rustproof,  brittle,  tender 
and  stringless.   Plant  a  packet  for  this  year. 


NORSES 


SWEET  CORN 

(MORSE'S  GOLDEN  CREAM) 

Is  without  doubt  the  finest  corn  we  have  ever 
offered — it  is  a  sweet,  tender  corn  and  parti- 
cularly hardy.  This  corn  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Set  aside  a  little  plot  and  try  it. 


NORSES 


MELONS 

Our  line  of  Melon  Seeds  never  contained  a  more 
satisfactory  lot  of  dependable  varieties  than 
this  year.  See  pages  25, 26  and  27  of  1912  Guide. 


NORSES 


SQUASHES 

In  all  Standard  Summer  and  Winter  varieties. 
If  our  catalogue  does  not  tell  you  all  you  want 
to  know  write  us  for  any  information  wanted. 


NORSES 


PUMPKINS 

Our  stock  is  this  year  as  complete  as  eyer  with 
anything  wanted  in  varieties  of  pumpkins. 


NORSES 


GLADIOLI 

One  of  the  easiest  of  bulb  culture  and  when 
in  bloom  the  most  pleasing'  of  all  flowers. 
The  great  variety  of  colorings  make  the  grow- 
ing of  Gladiolus  a  most  fascinating  pleasure. 
Pages  47  and  48  of  our  Garden  Guide  describes 
endless  varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower. 


NORSES 


DAHLIAS 

A  growing  popular  flower,  each  year  seeing  it 
becoming  more  prominent.  The  wonderful 
improvement  in  this  flower  accounts  for  its 
growth  among  flower  lovers  everywhere. 
It  is  a  particularly  splendid  flower  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  blooming. 
Pages  103  and  104  of  our  Garden  Guide 
fully  describes  these  brilliant  plants. 


NORSES 


SUGGESTIONS 

Of  late  all  cities  are  looking  to  the  City  Beau- 
tiful. Could  anything  be  more  delightful  to 
see  than  the  vacant  lots  and  hillsides  covered 
with  blooming  plants  or  growing  greens.  In 
order  to  aid  the  beginner  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions— 

For  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS— Long  Scarlet 
Radish,  Hanson  Lettuce,  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
French  Horn  Carrot,  Purple  Top  Flat  Dutch 
Turnip,  Double  Curled  Parsley. 
For  WINDOW  BOXES— Gracilis  Lobelia, 
Sprengeri  Asparagus,  Ice  Plant,  Kenilworth 
Ivy,  Maurandia,  Climbing  Nasturtium,  Pink 
Ivy  Geraniums. 

VINES  for  the  House — Boston  Ivy,  Passion 
Flower,  Bougainvillea,  Climbing  Roses. 
For  BACK  YARD  Flower  Garden— Gladiolus 
Bulbs.  Asters,  Calendula,  Candytuft,  Cen- 
taurea,  Dianthus,  Marigold,  Calliopsis,  Moon- 
flower,  Pansies,  Snapdragons,  Stocks.  Sun- 
flower, Flowered  Chrysanthemum. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1912 
GARDEN  GUIDE  TODAY 


C.  C.Morse  &  Co. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees 

100  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


*°  You  Can 
Regenerate 
Old  Orchards 

WITH 

RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

By  exploding  one  cartridge  in  centre  of  tree  squares ;  the 
compact  subsoil  is  broken  up,   a  new  water-reservoir  is 
created,  new  plant  food  made  available,  and  the  old  trees 
made  to  bear  as  well  as  ever  befor?. 

vll)  Write  lor  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dyna- 
mite for  removing  stumps  and  boulders,  planting 
K~   and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren 
soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for  "Tree  Planting  Booklet,  No.  183  ' 

.   .     w^-,™,  nA..rnr.n  ^.rv     PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.       Wilmington,  del. 


Commercial  apple  growers  in  the 
Inland  Empire,  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated there  are  orchards  contain- 
ing 15,000,000  trees,  will  be  assist- 
ed in  marketing  the  crop  by  Spo- 


kane banks.  The  plan  is  to  make 
advances  on  bills  of  lading  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price.  The  apple  crop  in  the  dis- 
trict is  a  matter  of  from  $10,000,- 


000  to  $12,000,000,  and  should  be 
more  than  $50,000,000  in  1915, 
when  all  the  trees  now  grow- 
ing will  have  reached  the  bearing 
stage. 
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Iggg  The  Bank  of  San  Jose 

Resources  $3,194,720 

Your  account  cordially  invited,  and  the  officers  will  gladly  co- 
operate and  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  wide  experience  and 
practical  business  training. 


OFFICERS 

WH.  KNOX  BEANS,  President  H.  D.  TUTTLE,  Vice-President 

V.  J.  La  MOTTE,  Cashier 


Commercial  and  Savings 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COLLECTIONS  INVITED 


The  Bank  of  San  Jose 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The  Oldest  National  Bank  in  California 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

is  prepared  to  meet  every  banking;  requirement. 


Orrarhdlata.  Karmrri  and  A  Krlrull  nrl«i ■  are  Invited  to  take  advantage 
of  It*  complete  nankins  aenrlce.  Truat  fanrtlona  performed  by  the  Flrat 
Federal   Truat   Company,   affiliated  vrltfc  tke  Flrat  National  Bank. 


THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

POST  AND 
MONTGOMERY  STS. 


iimn mi  ii it 


Capital,  $3,000,000 


Surplus,  $1,500,000 


Fruit  :  Wrapping  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  ua  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


Oakland,  CaJ. 


Ban  Francisco,  Cat. 


Investments  That  Are  Safe 


Wkn 


■  werlac  adTertlaemants  p  leas*  mention   Orchard  and  Fa 


THIS  IS  AX  ERA  of  safe  invest- 
ment. The  time  has  gone  past 
when  unsafe  promotions,  mining 
and  all  oil  stocks,  and  out  and  out 
swindles  of  various  kinds  can  find 
their  victims  broadcast  in  the 
United  States. 

The  farming  community,  during 
the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  has 
been  especially  the  object  of  these 
nefarious  frauds.  More  than  $1,- 
000,000,000  were  stolen  from  in- 
vestors in  the  United  States  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved ,  contributed  a  very  large 
share  of  this  money. 

But,  various  government,  state 
and  other  authorities  are  fast  put- 
ting the  get-rich-quick  game  out 
of  existence,  and  investors,  be- 
coming better  and  better  posted 
year  by  year,  are  learning  better 
and  better  to  choose  between  what 
is  safe  and  what  is  unsafe  in  in- 
vestments, and  to  distinguish  the 
sound  from  the  unsound. 

For  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  First  Mortgages  on  Improved 
Heal  Estate  have  been  a  standard 
form  of  safe  investment.  If  the 
mortgage  is  for  only  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  security  and 
all  the  other  details  of  the  loans 
are  properly  attended  to,  money  in- 
vested in  such  a  mortgage  is  safe 
beyond  the  possibility  of  loss,  and 
the  laws  of  even  the  strictest  states 
have  ttncluded  mortgages  of  this 
character  among  the  investments 
which  are  permitted  to  savings 
banks,  trustees  of  estates  and 
guardians  of  minor  children. 

In  recent  years  a  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  mort- 
gages as  an  investment  through  the 
introduction  of  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Bonds.  The  First  Mortgage 
Bond  Issue  is  nothing  but  a  large 
real  estate  mortgage  divided  into 
a  series  of  bonds — "split  up,"  so  to 
speak,  into  retail  packages  for  the 
benefit  of  individual  investors. 
Each  of  these  bonds  is  of  a  denom- 
ination of  $500  or  $1,000,  and  taken 
together,  the  bonds  form  an  abso- 
lute first  mortgage  on  the  property 
securing  them.  Such  a  bond  issue, 
when  properly  safeguarded,  is  as 
sound  and  secure  an  invesment  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world  and  puts 
the  highest  class  of  real  estate  se- 
curity within  the  reach  of  the  in- 
vestor of  moderate  means. 

The  security  behind  such  bond 
issues  may  be  highly  valuable  prop- 
erty in  a  large  city,  and  includes 
office  buildings,  commercial,  store 
and  factory  buildings,  and  the  high- 
est class  of  apartment  buildings. 

Such  bonds,  thoroughly  safe- 
guarded and  bearing  interest  of 
5  Mi  to  6  per  cent,  form  the  ideal 
investment  for  any  man  that  has 
$500,  $5,000  or  $50,000  to  invest. 
Six  per  cent,  in  present  day  condi- 
tions, is  the  highest  rate  consistent 
with  safety,  and  the  investor  who 
obtains  6  per  cent  on  his  money 
may  be  satisfied  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing Ihe  greatest  possible  income 
without  imperiling  his  principal. 

Business  has  been  dull  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  past 
year,  and  many  stocks  and  bonds 
iisled  in  Wall  street  have  lost  value 


through  a  steady  decline  of  the 
stock  market.  First  Mortgage  Beal 
Estate  Bonds,  however,  never  lose 
value,  no  matter  what  commercial 
or  financial  conditions  may  come. 

With  conditions  as  they  are,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  the  conservative  in- 
vestor to  reflect  that  there  is  one 
class  of  investments  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  alike  of  political  at- 
tacks and  financial  stringencies, 
that  do  not  fluctuate  or  depreciate 
in  value  any  more  than  a  dollar 
bill,  that  are  always  worth  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  no 
more  and  no  less,  no  matter  what 
financial,  commercial  and  political 
conditions  obtain. 

These  investments  are  first  mort- 
gages and  first  mortgage  bonds 
based  on  improved,  income-produc- 


J. H.  Adams  &  Company 

(Established  20  Tears) 
DEALERS  IN 

Government,    Municipal  and 
Corporation 

BONDS 


California   laanea  a  Specialty 


Corrcapondcnce  Invited 


Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 


AWNINGS 

WAGON  AND  STACK  COVERS 
TARPAULINS 
ALMOND  SHEETS 
HORSE  COVERS 


All  kinds  of  Canvas  and  Bur- 
lap Goods  to  order. 


Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 


Daahl  -  Thorns  Awning 
and  Canvas  Co. 

589  8th  Street,  Oakland  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  Stateg  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AOKNCT, 
IN'.   STOCKTON,  CAU 
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ing,  real  estate  where  conditions 
have  become  stable,  fixed  and  defi- 
nitely known. 

The  criticism  is  sometimes  made 
of  real  estate  securities  that  they 
are  not  readily  and  generally  con- 
vertible, and  that  the  only  market 
for  them  is  the  restricted  one  made 
by  the  investment  banking  house 
which  sells  them.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  stock  exchange  for  real 
estate  first  mortgages  and  first 
mortgage  bonds,  however,  is  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  a  disadvantage. 
Though  they  may  be  less  generally 
convertible,  they  are  stable.  They 
cannot  be  sold  on  twenty  minutes' 
notice  in  the  office  of  any  broker, 
in  any  city,  but  when  the  stormy 
winds  of  finance  do  blow,  and  the 
stock  market  barometer  falls  fast, 
real  estate  securities  remain  fixed 
and  secure  at  par. 

All  last  summer  and  fall,  while 
stocks  were  falling,  and  even 
sound  listed  bonds  fell  off  one 
fraction  of  a  point  after  another, 
the  sales  of  first  mortgage  real  es- 
tate bonds  continued  to  increase. 
Every  month  showed  a  large  per- 
centage of  gain  over  the  sales  of 
the  same  month  in  1910. 

The  fact  that  other  securities 
were  falling  did  not  affect  the  sell- 
ing price  of  first  mortgage  real  es- 
tate bonds.  They  sold  at  par  and 
accrued  interest,  and  their  value, 
unaffected  by  any  market  condi- 
tions, remained  and  remains  firm 
at  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  no  more 
and  no  less. 

The   element  of  speculation  is 

I  Asked 

the  Capitalist: 

"And  have  you  also  bought  the 
BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO? 
Why  didn't  you  buy  a  more  ex- 
pensive player?" 

"I  wasn't  influenced  by  the  low 
price,"  he  answered.  "I  bought 
the  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  be- 
cause it  suited  me  better  than 
others  costing  twice  the  money. 
It's  not  a  big  piano,  but  there's 
nothing  missing  in  it.  It  does 
more  for  me  than  my  $1,000 
piano." 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  meets  everybord's  wants. 
It's  a  distinct  credit  to  the  very 
finest  homes — yet  it's  within  the 
means  of  practically  every  family. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  exchange  at  a 
liberal  price. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  notes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  rolls — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
every  valuable  improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls. 

Price  $485— terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland   Store — 1448   San  Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019    Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 810   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store — 221  So.  First  St. 


never  wholly  absent  from  the  bond 
listed  in  the  stock  exchanges.  In 
time  of  depression  it  shrinks  in 
value  in  sympathy  with  more  spec- 
ulative issues.  This  shrinkage  may 
be  slight,  but  it  exists,  and  to  this 
extent,  therefore,  such  bonds,  how- 
ever safe,  are  speculative.  The 
true  investment  is  made  for  safety, 
for  stability  in  value,  and  for  fixed 
income.  The  cash  conversion  value 
of  the  true  investment  security 
should  be  unchanging  and  un- 
changeable. 

It  is  a  fact  with  which  not  every 
investor  is  acquainted,  that  first 
mortgage  real  estate  bonds  with  a 
margin  of  safety  of  10  per  cent 
are  the  only  bonds  in  the  "savings 
bank  class"  that  pay  as  high  as  hV-z 
and  6  per  cent  interest. 

With  its  safety,  its  high  income 
return,  its  stability,  which  renders 
it  proof  against  political  and  mar- 
ket conditions,  and  a  convertibility 
steadily  growing  with  a  steadily 
widening  market,  the  first  mortgage 
real  estate  bond  is  claiming  a  con- 
stantly increasing  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  investors  of  the 
United  States. 


Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange 


Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange 
was  designated  as  the  official  mar- 
keting organization  for  growers  in 
Washintgon,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana,  at  a  meeting  of  its  direc- 
tors and  representatives  of  co-op- 
erative interest  in  the  four  states 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  April  13.  Joint 
offices  will  be  maintained  at  Spo- 
kane. These  officers  were  elected 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  ex- 
change : 

President,  R.  H.  Parsons,  Med- 
ford,  Ore.;  vice-president  for  Ore- 
gon, A.  P.  Bateham,  Mosier;  vice- 
president  for  Washington,  H.  W. 
Otis,  Peshastin;  secretary,  C.  A. 
Malboeuf,  Portland;  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  W.  F.  Gwin,  Port- 
land; assistant  secretary  and  assist- 
ant treasurer,  D.  H.  White,  Port- 
land. 

The  movement  to  amalgamate 
the  fruit  growing  interests  of  the 
Northwestern  states  began  two 
years  ago  and  has  since  been  dis- 
cussed at  horticultural  meetings  at 
Portland,  Prosser  and  Walla  Walla. 
A  committee  of  eleven,  represent- 
ing every  district  of  the  Northwest, 
was  appointed  at  the  Walla  Walla 
conference  in  February,  1911,  to 
outline  a  plan  of  organization  with 
a  view  to  solving  the  problem  of 
distribution  through  a  central  sell- 
ing agency. 

The  committee,  which  was  head- 
ed by  H.  W.  Otis  of  Peshastin, 
concluded  its  work  and  submitted  a 
report  at  the  National  Apple  Show 
in  Spokane,  last  November.  The 
plan  embodied  a  working  plan  for 
local  and  district  organizations. 
The  matter  having  been  thus 
worked  out  the  necessity  for  an 
effective  selling  machine  became 
the  next  and  serious  point  for  con- 
sideration. At  this  juncture,  the 
Rogue  River  Fruit  &  Produce  Asso- 
ciation initiated  a  plan  seeking  to 
bring  about  an  affiliation  as  a  nu- 
cleus of  the  principal  fruit  raising 
districts  in  the  Northwest,  through 
a  common  selling  agency. 


PERPETUAL  MOTION 

WITH 

Standard  Gas  Engines 


BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE 

COMPARE 

I 

SIMPLICITY 

1 

WITH  OTHERS 

GUARANTEED 
FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 


WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY    ENGINE.      SEND    US  YOUR 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  OAS  ENGINE  CO. 


OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM 


10    CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Put  Your  Roof  on  But  Once 


Why  use  shingles,  tin  or  slate  on  your  roofs? 

You  will  only  be  put  to  the  expense  of  replacing 
them  in  a  short  time. 

You  can  save  this  expense  by  using  absolutely 
weather-proof  and  practically  Indestructible  Pioneer 
Ready  Roofing. 

Pioneer  Rubber  Sanded  Roofing 

— overcomes  all  objectionable  features  of  other  roofing 
materials.  Its  first  cost  Is  no  greater  than  the  shingle 
or  tin  roof,  and  it  will  shed  water  and  turn  back  the 
sun's  heat  twice  as  long  as  a  shingle  roof. 

Pioneer  Roofing  fills  all  requirements  for  your  resi- 
dence, barn,  garage,  etc.  Needs  no  expert  to  lay  it.  All 
necessary  materials  Included — nails,  cement,  etc. 

We  will  tell  you  Just  what  you  need  and  send  sam- 
ples and  full  directions  if  you  address  Dept.  16, 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247*251  S.  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


233  Sansome  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Make  Mother's  Sunday  a  Day  of  Rest 


THE  WRITER  recently  visited  an 
old  lady  whose  entire  life  had 
been  spent  on  the  same  farm.  As 
a  child  she  had  been  her  mother's 
helper  in  the  household  work. 
Later  she  was  her  father's  book- 
keeper and  business  correspondent. 
Then  she  became  her  husband's 
partner  in  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
farm  life,  helping  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens through  good  and  bad  seasons, 
sickness  and  health.  After  her  hus- 

Unvarnished  Truth 


(By  Renice  Radcliffe.) 

You  may  sing  of  the  joys  of  the 
household, 
The  mother  an  uncrowned  queen, 
Her  scepter  a  wand  of  submission, 

Her  dominion  a  blissful  scene. 
But  if  you  bent  over  the  washtub, 
When  the  earth  and  the  skies 
were  gray, 
When  the  baby  was  ailing  and  fret- 
ful, 

And  a  caller  had  "dropped  in"  to 
stay — 

If  you  turned  the  old  crank  of 
that  wringer, 
You'd  sing  in  a  different  way. 

You  may  rave  of  the  home's  sacred 
altar, 

Where  the  love  lights  perpetual 
shine; 

Where  Joy  burns  incense  forever, 
At  the  portal  of  Duty's  shrine. 
If   you    started   the    fire    in  the 
kitchen, 

As  you  looked  at  the  frost-cov- 
ered pane; 
If  you  breathed  the  soot  and  the 
ashes, 

While  you  searched  for  some  fuel 
in  vain; 

If  you  managed  the  lamps  and  the 

heaters, 

You'd  rave  in  a  different  strain. 

You  may  preach  of  woman's  high 
mission, 

To  comfort  the  care-laden  breast; 
Preparing  food  for  the  hungry, 
A  couch  where  the  weary  may 
rest. 

But  if  you  did  the  cooking  all  sum- 
mer, 

While  the  city  guests  lolled  in 
the  shade;; 
If    you    swept    and    dusted  and 
mended, 
After  the  beds  were  made — 
Were  you  paid  in  this  coin  for  your 
labor, 

You'd  admit  she  was  underpaid. 

— Farm  Journal. 


band's  death  she  became  the  guide, 
teacher  and  companion  of  her  sev- 
en children  as  well  as  manager  of 
a  large  and  successful  farm. 

After  relating  many  stirring  and 
amusing  stories  of  her  experiences 
in  the  early  days  of  California,  she 
smilingly  stated  that  from  her 
morning  prayer  until  her  epitaph 
she  had  never  known  a  whole  day's 
rest.  Sunday  had  always  been  her 
busiest  day,  because  on  that  day 
the  other  folks  were  always  at 
home  and  she  wanted  them  to  see 
what  a  good  cook  mother  really 
was.  She  said  she  planned  this 
summer  to  take  two  of  her  grand- 
children and  run  away  for  a  two 
weeks'  fishing  trip,  and  that  she 
wasn't  going  to  do  one  single  thing 
to  help  those  children.  She  was 
just  going  to  do  nothing  but  fish. 
She  didn't  even  care  if  she  didn't 
catch  a  fish  the  whole  trip. 

She  recited  the  following  verses 
as  her  epitome  of  life: 

Morning  Prayer 

Now  I  get  me  up  to  work 

I  pray  the  Lord  I  may  not  shirk. 

If  I  should  die  before  the  night, 


I  pray  the  Lord  my  work's  done 
right. 

Epitaph 

Here  lies  an  old  woman  who  al- 
ways was  tired. 

She  lived  in  a  house  where  no  help 
was  ere  hired. 

Don't  mourn  for  her  now,  and 
mourn  for  her  never, 

For  she's  going  to  do  nothing  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  for  man 
and  beast — not  for  women.  The 
day  of  fasting  and  worship  has  be- 
come too  often  a  day  of  feasting 
instead,  and  a  'big  dinner"  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Sunday  as  are  the 
funny  papers. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  nice  to  find 
a  hot  chicken  dinner  with  all  the 
fixings  waiting  when  you  come 
home  from  church,  but  what  if  you 
had  to  spend  all  your  Sunday 
morning  cooking  that  dinner?  And 
what,  if,  instead  of  sitting  down 
after  dinner  to  read  the  paper  or 
the  latest  magazine,  you  had  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon washing  pots  and  pans  and 


PRIZE  RA/SIN  BREAD 

OFFICIAL  RECIPE  ISSUED  BY  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA RAISIN  DAY  COMMITTEE. 

Soak  one  yeast  cake  in  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  potato  water;  mix  in  enough  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter;  beat  five  minutes.  Let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning,  scald  two  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  into  which  put  one  rounded  tablespoon  cot- 
tolene,  one  tablespoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  su- 
gar. When  milk  is  lukewarm,  mix  with  the  yeast; 
add  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter;  beat 
about  ten  minutes;  let  rise.  When  sufficiently 
raised,  add  two  cups  seeded  or  seedless  raisins; 
mix;  add  more  flour  and  knead  until  dough  is 
smooth;  let  rise.  Make  into  loaves  and  bake  one 
hour.  When  baked  wet  top  of  loaves  with  sugar 
and  hot  water  to  prevent  the  crust  becoming  hard. 


dishes?  That  doesn't  sound  quite 
so  nice,  does  it,  Mr.  Man? 

Simpler  meals  for  Sunday 
would  even  up  matters.  That 
would  give  the  entire  family — serv- 
ants as  well — a  time  for  rest  and 
pleasure.  And  these  meals  need 
not  be  "bad  to  take,"  either.  Most 
people  eat  too  much,  anyway.  Might 
as  well  slow  down  Sundays  and 
make  those  days  easier  and  hap- 
pier for  everybody,  especially  the 
cook. 

Many  kinds  of  meats,  such  at 
veal  loaf,  boiled  ham,  pressed 
chicken,  and  roast  beef,  are  almost 
as  good,  sometimes  even  better, 
served  cold  as  when  hot.  These 
could  be  prepared  Saturday,  ready 
for  serving  Sunday  with  a  salad 
that  is  easily  put  together. 

Vegetables  that  require  much 
time  and  trouble  to  prepare  and 
cook  should  not  have  a  place  on  the 
Sunday  menu.  Leave  them  for  some 
other  day  when  you'll  have  to  be 
in  the  kitchen  a  long  time  anyway. 

Instead  of  baking  pie  or  pudding 
Sunday  morning,  have  a  cold  des- 
sert made  the  day  before.  Any 
cook  book  gives  a  long  list  of  dain- 
ty, delicious  desserts  of  this  sort 
from  which  you  can  choose.  If 
you  haven't  a  cook  book  write  to 
"Orchard  and  Farm"  and  one  will 
be  sent  to  you. 

With  the  approach  of  hot  weath- 
er, frozen  desserts  arc  especially 
acceptable  and  are  not,  as  many 
persons  seem  to  think,  much  trou- 
ble to  make.  The  fruit  juice  for 
ices  and  sherbets  can  be  got  ready 
Saturday  and  kept  in  the  ice  box 
until  next  morning.  Freezing  the 
mixture  is  not  nearly  such  a  long, 
hot  task  as  baking  a  pic.  And  while 
you're  at  it,  it  is  no  more  trouble 
to  make  enough  for  supper,  too. 
Fresh  fruit  is  always  an  easy, 
tempting  dessert. 

After  the  dinner  is  prepared, 
serve  it  simply,  letting  your  motto 
be:  "Make  one  dish  do  where  two 
did  before."  You  may  not  feel 
quite  so  stylish  with  such  a  Sun- 
day dinner,  but  you'll  have  more 
time  and  strength  to  feel  religious. 


If  you  tell  your  dearest  friend  the 
smallest  part  of  a  secret  you  do  not 
have  the  rest  of  it  any  longer  in 

your  power. 


Address  all  communications  for 
the  Household  Department  to  Mrs 
Virginia  Klrtley.  care  Country  Life 
Publishing   Co..    162    Post   St..  San 

Francisco. 
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We  Design  and  Make 

Reed  and  Linen  Fibre  furniture.  It 
has  style,  quality  and  extreme 
durability.  Nothing  better  can  be 
made.  We  guarantee  our  product. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co. 

Eighth  &  Clay,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Progressive  Household 


Made  In  California 

LUNDSTROM  HATS 

Send  for  new  illustrated  catalogue, 
just  out. 

1178  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  pay  expressage. 


A  NEW  SPRAY  HOSE 

No  more  rubber  linings  to  cause 
trouble — made  of  Scotch  linen  with 
cotton  Jacket — chemicals  do  not  in- 
jure it — stands  heavy  pressure.  If 
you  have  had  the  usual  trouble  with 
your  rubber  spray  hose,  try  this 
linen-cotton  hose. 

Sent  to  any  address,  express 
charges  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of 
cash  with  order. 

50  feet  Vz  in.  hose,  coupled, ... $11.00 
25  feet  %  in.  hose,  coupled...  6.00 
12%  feet  %  in.  hose,  coupled.  3.50 

Eureka  Spray  Hose  Company, 

54-58   Fremont  Street, 
San   Francisco,  California. 


In  a  cabinet  or  box  that  will  lock, 
keep  a  few  home  remedies  that  you 
know  how  to  use.  A  suggestive 
list  might  include  castor  oil,  epsom 
salts,  senna  leaves,  essence  of  pep- 
permint, sweet  sp.  nitre,  a  bottle  of 
two  grain  quinine  pills,  a  bottle  of 
boracic  acid  for  burns  or  sores, 
flaxseed  meal  for  poultices,  a  jar 
of  cosmoline  and  such  other  reme- 
dies as  one  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  using.  A  book  giving  ad- 
vice on  what  to  do  for  accidents 
or  cases  of  poisoning  will  be  very 
convenient  to  keep  and  to  study. 


To  mend  broken  screen  wire 
quickly  and  neatly  cut  a  piece  from 
strong  wire  considerably  larger 
than  the  hole  to  be  mended.  Ravel 
the  patch  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  all  round,  and 
with  the  pincers  bend  the  fringe 
down  at  right  angles  to  the  patch. 
Then  lay  patch  over  hole,  push 
the  bent  fringe  through  the  mesh 
and  bend  the  fringe  down  smooth- 
ly on  the  opposite  side,  and  your 
patch  will  be  smoothly  in  place. 


One  of  the  advantages  in  swine 
husbandry  is  that  they  give  quick 
and  remunerative  returns. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 
would  not  expect  crop  returns 
if  he  had  to  use  the  farming  equip- 
ment common  in  the  days  of  his 
forefathers.  He  would  think  you 
crazy  if  you  suggested  that  he 
might  as  well  do  his  plowing  with 
an  1820  plow,  save  his  team  by 
walking,  do  his  mowing  with  a 
scythe  or  cradle,  his  threshing  with 
a  flail,  and  thus  save  money  instead 
of  spending  it  for  modern  equip- 
ment. 

The  business  man  in  his  office 
would  think  you  non  compos  men- 
tis if  you  hinted  that  he  might  just 
as  well  have  his  correspondence 
written  with  a  quill  pen  in  order 
to  save  the  cost  of  a  typewriter. 

Too  often  progress  in  the  equip- 
ment line  has  stopped  short  at  the 
farm  house  kitchen  door — fright- 
ened away  by  a  woman's  fear  of 
spending  money  which  she  felt 
might  be  saved  for  other  more 
pressing  needs,  forgetting  that  her 
own  health  and  strength  were 
among  the  most  important  things 
to  be  considered.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  men  of  the  farm  would 
be  glad  to  buy  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances for  the  women  folks  if 
only  the  case  were  presented  in  the 
same  business-like,  time-saving,  ef- 
ficiency-increasing manner  that  the 
modern  farm  and  office  appliances 
have  been. 

A  few  days  ago  Prof.  Chas.  Ban- 
ard,  in  addressing  some  200  women 
as  fellow-housekeepers,  stated  that 
if  men  had  charge  of  the  house- 
work for  even  a  short  time,  labor- 
saving  equipment  would  be  much 
more  common  than  at  present  and 
kitchen  distances  would  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  step  saving  would  be 
the  order  of  the  day. 

"Housekeeping  Efficiency"  was 
Mr.  Banard's  subject,  and  the  wom- 
en who  smiled  out  loud  when  he 
introduced  himself  remained  to  ask 
questions  when  he  finished. 
"Eighteen  million  women  get  up 
every  morning  in  the  United  States, 
each  to  get  breakfast  for  five  per- 
sons," he  said,  "and  18,000,000 
women  get  up  with  sour  faces  at 
the  very  thought  of  it. 

"Woman's  work  is  a  drudgery 
handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter,  the  antiquated  systems  of 
years  and  years  ago  still  prevail, 
and  that's  why  the  kitchen  is  the 
bane  of  a  woman's  existence." 

Mr.  Banard  knows  that  this 
should  not  be — because  he  tried  it. 
After  years  of  experimenting  he  has 
found  that  household  cares  may 
not  be  cares  at  all,  but  pleasures. 

"Wasted  steps  and  wasted  mo- 
tions make  housekeepers  slaves  to 
drudgery.  I  knew  a  woman  who 
had  to  walk  a  hundred  feet  to  get 
to  her  refrigerator  and  back,  and 
in  my  own  home,  before  we  applied 
the  rules  of  efficiency,  the  maid 
had  to  walk  sixty  feet  twice,  to 
make  and  serve  a  single  cup  of  tea. 

"It  took  forty  steps  to  cut  and 
serve  a  plate  of  bread.  By  a  slight 
rearrangement  of  doors  we  put  the 
kitchen  three  feet  from  the  dining 
room  table  and  by  keeping  the 
bread  knife,  the  bread  plate  and  the 
bread  all  in  the  same  place  we  re- 
duced that  effort  to  the  minimum. 

"A  wheeled  serving  tray  makes 


waiting  on  the  table  and  clearing 
away  the  dishes  a  matter  of  a  min- 
ute's work.  Our  breakfast  is  cooked 
on  this  serving  tray  right  beside 
the  dining  room  table  and  there  is 
no  walking  about  at  all  for  that 
simple  morning  meal." 

The  greatest  of  labor-saving  uten- 
sils, Mr.  Banard  declared,  is  the 
tireless  cooker.  He  also  enumerat- 
ed the  many  advantages  of  vacuum 
cleaning. 

Mr.  Banard  urged  economy  in  the 
kitchen  and  said:  "Half  the  causes 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  are  found 
in  the  waste  of  the  kitchen. 

"Women  have  created  a  bad 
housekeeping  system,"  he  said 
"while  the  men  were  out  trying  to 
make  a  living,  and  men  have  suf- 
fered for  it.  Those  thinking  men 
who  applied  shop  efficiency  to  the 
factory  with  such  success  have  be- 
gun to  ask  the  women  why  they 
don't  apply  the  same  thing  to  house- 
keeping— and  now  they  are. 

"Housekeeping  efficiency  means 
doing  the  work  in  the  best  way  with 
the  least  amount  of  labor.  The  first 
principle  of  it  is  conserving  your 
own  vitality.  Never  stand  up  to  do 
what  you  can  sit  down  and  do. 
Take  it  easy,  with  recesses  for  rest, 
and  the  housekeeper,  whether  a 
servant  girl  or  the  mistress  herself, 
must  have  a  mind  free  from  worry. 
The  servant  girl  should  have  a 
pleasant  room,  and  the  kitchen 
should  be  a  place  of  peace  and 
quiet." 

While  many  women  may  resent 
the  idea  of  a  man  giving  advice 
along  the  lines  of  home  manage- 
ment, there  are  those  who  will  rec- 
ognize the  common  sense  of  his  re- 
marks. The  fact  that  Prof.  Banard 
is  superintendent  of  the  National 
Housekeeping  Experiment  Station 
at  Darien,  Conn.,  lends  weight  to 
his  suggestions.  All  that  is  newest 
in  the  art  of  housekeeping  is  tried 
out  by  him  and  his  assistants  and, 
if  found  of  economic  worth,  passed 
on  to  the.  public.  Doubtless  many 
women  would  willingly  change 
places  with  Prof.  Banard,  or  any 
other  man,  who  is  amply  supplied 
with  equipment  and  assistants  in 
discovering  ways  to  save  steps  and 
strength,  for  the  woman  who  plans 
and  prepares  three  meals  per  day, 
washes  dishes,  cleans  house,  cares 
for  the  children,  the  chickens,  the 
cows,  the  garden  and  the  hundred- 
and-one  duties  of  everyday  farm 
life  is  in  a  mighty  good  position  to 
give  practical  advice  to  any  kind 
of  a  professor  about  housekeeping. 
The  editor  would  meekly  suggest 
that  if  convenient  a  few  of  the 
labor-saving  appliances  be  given  a 
trial.  They  are  not  expensive  in 
comparison  with  their  real  worth. 

A  sewing  machine  has  long  been 
deemed  a  necessity.  A  washing 
machine  should  be  in  every  house 
where  the  laundry  work  is  done  at 
home.  A  mangle  for  the  flat  pieces 
or  an  electric  iron  if  electric  power 
is  available — if  not,  a  charcoal  iron 
— will  help  wonderfully  to  do  away 
with  the  drudgery  of  laundry  work. 

A  tireless  cooker  for  stews  and  the 
many  dishes  that  require  long,  slow 
cooking  will  prove  a  wise  invest- 
ment. The  wheeled  tray  on  which 
may  be  carried  all  the  dishes  neces- 


Use    these    Home    Industry  Soaps 
made  by 

THE  STANDARD  SOAP  CO. 

San  Francisco 
GASENE  NAPTHA  SOAP 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

WHITE  BEAR  SOAP 

A  white  soap  without  rosin. 

WHITE  BEAR  BORAX  SOAP 
FLAKES 

For  dishwashing,  laundry, 
general  work. 


M&feTfour  Own  Gas 


HWRnRM  Machine  provides  the  Home  with 
a  satisfactory  gas  supply.  Gas  to 
light  with.  Gas  to  cook  with. 
Gas  to  heat  water  for  the 
bath,  laundry  and  other  uses 
common  to  city  coal  gas,  at  no 
greater  cost.  On  the  market  over 
forty  years.  More  than  15,000 
in  daily  use.  Our  catalog  will 
|  interest  you.  Write  today  for 
|  a  copy  to  State  Agents 

American  Agencies  Ltd. 
jfins  S.  Olive  St.  Los  Angeles 
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Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetablea  of  all  kinds — 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  f  ish, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
sizofitson  cook  stove  like  an 
ordinary  kettle.  Factory; 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc.,  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Putupallyouneedand 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.    Our  interesting  pamphlet 

"Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business" 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it;  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  $100  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardista  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
$500  to  $1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 

We  want  active  agents 
tosell  thiaontfit  in  every 
locality.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition  to 
agents. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
&  IRON  WORKS 
633  Spring  St. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


fartwy  Outfits 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


sary  for  the  meal  will  lighten  the 
work  of  setting  and  clearing  the  ta- 
ble. The  carpet  sweeper  or  vacuum 
cleaner  saves  time  and  eliminates 
dust.  A  low  rocking  chair  and  foot 
rest  placed  near  a  small  table 
(which  may  be  made  of  a  dry- 
goods  box  covered  with  oil  cloth) 
makes  the  work  of  peeling  potatoes 
and  preparing  vegetables  and  fruit 
much  easier  than  if  done  standing 
up.  Talk  these  help-savers  over  in 
the  family  council,  and  if  it  isn't 
easier  than  you  think  to  get  the 
necessary  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  at  least  one  new  labor- 
saving  appliance,  write  Mrs.  Kirt- 
ley  and  she  will  suggest  a  way  in 
which  you  may  secure  one  by  your 
own  efforts  at  very  slight  outlay  of 
cash. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers  Exchange 
will  be  held  on  the  second  Friday 
in  July  at  Sacramento. 
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4298 


For  the  Sewing  Room 


4464 — Girls'  Dress.  Consisting  of 
a  Sailor  Blouse  to  be  Slipped  on  over 
the  Ilead  and  Having  One-Plece  Sleeves 
Plaited  at  Lower  Edge.  Also  a  Straight- 
Plaited  Skirt  Attached  to  Uuderbody. 
Sizes  4,  6,  8.  10,  13  and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2%  yards  44-lnch  material. 
Price.  15  cents. 

4438 — Child's  One-Plece  Dress.  Hav- 
ing One-Piece  Sleeves.  Sizes  1,  2.  4.  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  2  yards 
30-Inch  material.     Price  10  cents. 

4240 — Girls'  Yoke  Dress.  Sizes  6,  8. 
10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  36-inch  material.    Price,  15  cent* 

4298 — Child's  Dress.  Skirt  in  Eith- 
er of  Two  Lengths.  Sizes  2.  4,  6  and 
8  years.  Size  4  requires  2H  yards 
36-lncb  material.     Price,   10  cents. 


4263 — Child's  Rompers.  Sizes  1,  2,  ^ 
and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  234  yard- 
36-Inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 

4452 — Girls'  Side-Closing  Dress  With- 
out Lining.  {laving  Full-Length  One 
Piece  Sleeves  Perforated  for  Oap-Sleevcs. 
Attached  Five-Gored  Skirt  with  In- 
verted Plait  at  Each  Seam.  Sizes  4,  6. 
8.  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  4 
yards  2T-lnch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4206 — Child's  Dress.  Size  hi,  1.  2  an" 
4  years.  Size  2  requires  2  yards  36- 
Inch  material.     Price  10  cents. 

4338—  Girls'  Dress.  Size  6.  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  S  requires  4H  yards 
2Tinch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

Scallop  edge  No.  11661.  Perforated 
pattern,  1  inch  wide,  15  cents.  Trau* 
fer  pattern,   15  cents. 

4351 — Child's  Box-Plaited  Dress. 
Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  9  years.  Sizes  4  re- 
quires 2  yards  44-lnch  material.  Price, 
10  cents. 

4310. — Child's  Dress.  Sizes  2,4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards 
25-lncb  flounclag,  M  yard  36-incb  mate- 
rial for  sleeves.    Price,  16  cents. 

4270 — Child's  Yoke  Dress.  Sizes  1. 
2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  1  % 
yards  36-lnch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 

4205 — Child's  One-Plece  Dress.  Sizes 
2.  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  requires 
3%  yards  27-lnch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 

4461— Girls'  Norfolk  Suit.  Consist- 
ing of  a  Slngle-Brea8ted  Jacket  with 
Square  Collar  Perforated  for  Rounded 
Back  and  having  One-Plece  Sleevea  with 
Turn-Back  Cuffs ;  also  a  Straight  Slde- 
Plalted  Skirt  Attached  to  Underbody. 
Sizes  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires 3  yards  44-lnch  material.  Price. 
15  cents. 

4443 — Girls'  Dress.  Wlthont  Lining. 
Having  One-Plece  Sleeves  and  Attached 
Straight  Gathered  Skirt.  Closing  In  Back. 
Sizes  4,  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  s 
requires  -  !  _■  yards  36-lncb  material. 
Price  15  cents, 

4424 — Child's  Rompers.  Having  Sleeve* 
Combined  with  Body.  High  or  Squap 
Neck  and  Closing  in  Back.  Sizes  1,  2. 
4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  2V> 
yards  36-lnch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 

4458 — Child's  Yoke  Dress.  Having 
High  or  Low  Neck,  Plain  One-Seam 
Sleeves  Perforated  for  Shorter  Length, 
or  Bishop  Sleeves  Perforated  for  Short  _ 
Puff  Sleeves.  Suitable  for  Flouncing.  44 
Sizes.  H,  1,  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  2 
requires  2  yarda  36-lnch  material.  Price, 
15  cents. 

4350 — Girls'  Dress.  Sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  2<4  yards 
44-lnch  material.     Price,   15  cents. 

4431 — Girls'  Dress.  With  Lining  hav- 
ing Full-Length  Two-Seam  Sleeves  Per- 
forated  for   Shorter   Length.     Blgb  or 


Open  Neck  and  Attached  StrahjM 
Skirt.  To  be  Smocked  or  Shirred. 
Slzea  4,  6.  6  10  and  13  years.  Slat  • 
requlrea  2*4  yarda  44-lnch  material 
Price,  15  cents. 
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The  Road  to  Providence     $j    #     By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


(Chapter  4 — Continued) 


"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Pratt,"  ex- 
laimed  the  singer  lady,  as  she 
ippearcd  in  the  doorway  with  the 
esuscitated  Martin  Luther  at  her 
ide.  "The  darling  babies!  You 
re  not  going,  are  you?"  The  wid- 
»w  and  Miss  Wingate  had  devel- 
iped  a  decided  attraction  for  each 
ther,  and  their  blossoming  friend- 
hip  delighted  Mother  Mayberry 
nost  obviously. 

"I  wish  I  didn't  have  to,"  an- 
wered  Mrs.  Pratt,  beaming  with 
>miles,  which  little  Bettie  echoed 
js  she  coquetted  around  her  moth- 
r's  skirts  with  Miss  Wingate,  "but 
t's  most  dinner-pot  time,  and  I've 
ol  mouths  to  feed  when  the  horn 
jlows." 

"Elinory,  child,  run  get  that 
pink,  long-tailed  waist  of  your'n 
o  let  Bettie  make  one  by  please," 
aid  Mother  Mayberry,  with  total 
jnconsciousness  of  that  very 
strong  feminine  predilection  for 
jxclusiveness  of  design  in  wearing 
ipparel.  The  garment  in  question 
was  a  very  lovely,  simply-cut  linen 
affair  that  bore  a  distinguished 
foreign  trade-mark.  "I  know  you 
feel  complimented  by  her  wanting 


to  make  one  for  herself  by  it,  and 
maybe  Clara  May  and  Pattie,  too. 
They  ain't  no  worldly  feeling  as 
good  as  having  your  clothes  ad- 
mired, is  they?" 

"Indeed  there  isn't,"  answered 
Miss  Wingate  cordially,  and  if 
there  was  chagrin  in  her  heart  at 
the  thought  of  seeing  Providence 
in  uniform  with  the  precious,  pink 
blouse,  her  smile  belied  it.  She 
immediately  ascended  to  her  room, 
and  returned  quickly  with  the 
treasure  in  her  hand.  "Let  me 
come  and  see  you  fit  them,"  she 
entreated.  "I  don't  know  how  to 
sew  one,  but  I  can  tell  how  it 
ought  to  look." 

"Come  spend  the  day  next  Mon- 
day. We'll  all  have  a  good  time  to- 
gether and  I'll  make  you  some 
more  of  them  fritters  you  liked 
for  supper  the  other  night."  The 
widow  fairly  beamed  like  a  head- 
light at  the  thought  of  the  success- 
ful impromptu  supper  party  a  few 
nights  before,  when  Doctor  May- 
berry had  brought  Miss  Wingate 
down  upon  her  unexpectedly  with 
a  demand  to  be  invited  to  stay  to 
supper  for  that  especial  dainty. 
As  she  spoke  she  was  half-way 
down  the  walk,  and  looked  back, 


4316 — Ladles'   Waist.  WitU 
Lining      Having  One-Plece 
Sleeves  which   may  be  omit- 
ted.     Cap-Sleeves  combined 
with  Outer  Front  and  Buck. 
Closing  in   Front.     Sizes  32. 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust. 
Size  36  requires  1%  yard  311- 
lnch  material,  or  1V4  yards 
45-Inch  materia] ;  with  1  yard 
1®-Inch  allover  net  and  1  yard 
27-inch    contrasting  material 
for  girdle.    Price,  15  cents. 

4318— Ladles'  Waist.  With 
Lining  and  One-Piece  Sleeves. 
Closing  In  Front.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  36-Inch  material.  Price. 
15  cents. 

4309— Ladies'  Shlrt-Walst. 
Without  Lining.  Sizes  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  27-lnch  material.  Price, 
15  cents. 

4226 — Ladles'  Waist.  With 
Lining  having  One-Plece 
Sleeves  in  Three-Quarter 
Length.  Closing  In  Front. 
Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
bust.  Size  36  requires  2% 
yards  27-lnch  material.  Price 
15  i -cuts. 


Aidreft  Country  Lite  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  162  Pott  St.,  San 
Francltco. 


smiling  at  them  over  the  baby's 
bonnet. 

"Yes,  I  heard  Tom  Mayberry  dis- 
graced himself  over  your  maple 
syrup  jug,  Bettie  Pratt,"  called 
Mother  Mayberry  after  her.  "That 
Hoover  baby  surely  have  growed. 
Good-by!" 

"They  ain't  nothing  in  this  world 
so  comforting  to  a  woman  as  good 
feeling  with  her  sisters,  one  and 
all,"  Mother  Mayberry  said  as  she 
watched  the  last  switch  of  the  wid- 
ow's skirt.  "Mother,  wife  and 
daughter  love  is  a  institution,  but 
real  sistering  is  a  downright  cove- 
nant. Me  and  Bettie  have  held  one 
betwixt  us  these  many  a  year.  But 
you  and  me  have  both  put  a  slight 
on  the  kitchen  since  Cindy  got 
back.  Let's  go  see  if  dinner  ain't 
most  on  the  table." 

And  they  found  that  from  their 
neglect  the  dinner  had  suffered  not 
at  all.  Cindy,  a  gaunt,  black  wo- 
man with  a  fire  of  service  and  de- 
votion to  Mother  Mayberry  in  her 
eyes,  and  apparently  nothing  else 
to  excuse  her  existence,  had  ac- 
complished the  meal  as  a  triumph. 

She  had  set  the  table  out  on  the 
side  porch  under  the  budding  hon- 
eysuckle, and  as  Mother  Mayberry 
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and  Miss  Wingate,  followed  by 
Martin  Luther,  ever  ready  to  do 
trencher  duty,  came  out  of  the 
back  hall  Doctor  Tom  emerged 
from  his  office  door. 

"Why,  I  didn't  see  you  come  in, 
Tom,"  said  Mother.  "You  muster 
used  wings  and  lit." 

"No,  I  came  from  across  the 
fields  and  in  the  back  way.  I've 
had  a  patient  and  I'm  puffed  up 
with  pride."  As  he  spoke  he  smiled 
at  Miss  Wingate  and  his  mother  de- 
lightedly. 

"  'Lias  Hoover's  puppy,"  said 
Mother,  stating  the  fact  to  Miss 
Wingate.  "Was  you  able  to  fix  him 
up,  Tom?" 

"Oh,  yes;  his  puppyship  will 
navigate  normally  in  ten  days,  I 
think;  but  this  was  a  real  patient." 

"Why,  who,  son?  Don't  keep  me 
waiting  to  know,  for  I'm  worried 
at  the  very  thought  of  a  Providence 
pain.  Who's  down  now  and  what 
did  you  do  for  'em?"  And  Mother 
bestowed  upon  the  young  doctor 
a  glance  of  inter-professional  in- 
quiry. 

"Spuire  Tutt,"  answered  her  son 
promptly.  "I  met  him  up  by  the 
store  and  he  asked  me  what  I 
would  do  if  a  man  had  a  snake  bite 
out  in  the  woods,  ten  miles  from 
any  hot-water  kettle.  I  diagnosed 
the  situation  and  prescribed  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Petway,  and  I  think 
— I  think,  Mother,  I've  proselyted 
your  patient." 

"Now,  Tom,  don't  make  fun  of 
the  Squire.  Them  are  real  pains 
he  has,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  right 
for  a  doctor  to  have  a  doubting 
mind  towards  a  patient.  Sympa- 
thy will  help  worry  any  kinder 
bad  dose  down.  You  know  I  want 
you  to  do  your  doctoring  in  this 
life  with  love  to  be  gave  to  help 
smooth  all  pain."  Mother  regarded 
him  seriously  over  her  glasses  as 
she  admonished. 

"I  will — I  do,  Mother,"  answered 
the  Doctor,  and  his  gray  eyes 
danced  before  he  veiled  them 
with  his  black  lashes  as  he  looked 
down  at  his  plate. 

Miss  Wingate  flushed  ever  so 
slightly  and  busied  herself  with 
spreading  butter  on  a  large  piece 
of  bread  for  Martin  Luther,  an 
unnecessary  attention,  as  she  had 
performed  that  same  office  for  him 
just  the  moment  before,  and  even 
he  had  not  been  able  to  make  an 
inroad  thereon. 

"I  think  you  are  right,  Mrs.  May- 
berry," she  said  slowly  after  a  sec- 
ond's rally  of  her  forces.  "The 
sympathy  and — and  regard  of  one's 
physician  is  very  necessary  at 
times  and — and — "  She  paused, 
but  not  so  much  as  a  glance  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  purple  black  eyes 
did  she  throw  in  the  direction  of 
the  Doctor. 

"Course  they  ain't  nothing  so 
encouraging  in  the  world  as  love, 
and  I  think  the  sick  oughter  have 
it  gave  to  'em  in  large  and  frequent 
doses!  I'm  thankful  I've  got  so 
much  in  my  heart  that  I  can  just 
prescribe  it  liberal  when  needed. 
Dearie  me,  could  that  shadow  be  a 
chicken-hawk?  Just  excuse  me, 
children;  finish  your  dinner  while 
I  go  out  and  look  after  my  feather 
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babies."  And  Mother  hurried  away 
through  the  kitchen,  leaving  the 
singer  lady  and  the  Doctor  sitting 
at  the  table  under  the  fragrant 
vine,  with  the  replete  Martin  Lu- 
ther nodding  his  sleepy  head  down 
into  his  plaje  between  them. 

And  thus  deserted,  the  flush  rose 
up  under  Miss  Wingate's  eyes  and 
a  dimple  teased  at  the  corner  of 
her  red  lips,  but  she  busied  herself 
with  removing  the  plate  from  un- 
der Martin  Luther's  yellow  mop 
and  making  a  pillow  of  her  own 
bare  arm,  against  which  he  nest- 
led his  chubby  little  cheek  with  a 
sigh  of  content,  as  he  drifted  off 
into  his  usual  after-dinner  nap. 

The  Doctor  watched  her  from 
under  his  half-closed  eyes,  then 
he  lit  a  cigarette,  leaned  his  elbow 
on  the  table  and  sat  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  while  under  her 
breath  she  hummed  a  little  sleep 
song  to  the  drifting  baby. 

"On  the  whole,"  he  asked  at  last, 
the  usual  delightful  courtesy  with 
which  he  always  addressed  her 
striving  with  an  unusual  trace  of 
gentle  banter  in  his  deep  voice, 
"what  do  you  think  of  Mother's 
philosophies?" 

"I  think,"  she  answered  as  she 
ruffled  the  baby's  curls  with  one 
white  hand,  "they  are  so  true  that 
no  wonder  they  are — are  more 
healing  than — than  your  medi- 
cines." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  sud- 
denly and  they  were  filled  to  the 
brim  wih  frank  merriment. 

"Don't  tell  me  I'm  going  to  lose 
my  one  and  only  star  patient, 
Teether  Pike  and  the  puppy  ex- 


I  Asked  the 
Music  Teacher: 

"Would  you  advise  your  schol- 
ars to  buy  the  BUNGALOW  PLAY- 
ER PIANO?" 

"Knowing  its  educational  value, 
I  couldn't  do  otherwise,"  she  said. 
"It  is  even  more  important  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  good  music  than 
to  be  able  to  play  it.  The  BUNG- 
ALOW PLAYER  teaches  musical 
appreciation." 

This  music  teacher  is  progres- 
sive. She  knows  that  the  great- 
est teachers  do  not  oppose,  but 
highly  indorse,  this  agency  of  mu- 
sical education. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  exchange  at  a 
liberal  price. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  notes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  r- 11- — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — B75     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448   Snn    Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019    Mnrlposa  St. 

Sacramento  Storer-810   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store — 221  S.  First  St. 


cepted!"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
laugh. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  slowly,  "I'm 
going  to  let  you  operate  when  the 
time  comes — but  it's  your  Mother 
that's  healing  me.  Oh,  can't  you, 
can't  you  sec  what  she's  doing  for 
me?"  she  turned  to  him  and  asked 
suddenly,  the  burr  thrown  across 
her  voice  heavily  because  of  the 
passion  in  her  tones.  "I  came  to 
you  a  broken  instrument — useless 
forever,  perhaps — unfit  for  all  I 
knew  of  life  unless  you  healed  me, 
and  now — now  I  can  make  things 
and  do  things — a  pie  and  a  good 
one,  bread  to  feed  and  the  butter 
thereto,  and  today  two  halves  of  a 
pair  of  trousers,  no  the  halves  of 
two  pairs  of  trousers.  What  mat- 
ter if  I  never  sing  again?"  She 
stretched  her  white  arm  across  the 
table  and  looked  over  the  head  of 
the  sleeping  baby  straight  into  his 
eyes.  Hers  were  soft  with  tears, 
and  a  divine  shyness  that  seemed 
to  question  him. 

He  lifted  the  white  hand,  with 
its  pink  palm  upward,  gently  into 
his  own  brown  one,  and  placed 
the  tip  of  one  his  fingers  on  a  tiny 
red  scar  on  her  forefinger. 

"Do  you  know  the  story  the  drop 
of  blood  I  took  from  this  prick 
this  morning  told?"  he  asked  witli 
his  eyes  shining  into  hers.  "A  gain 
of  over  thirty  per  cent  in  red  cor- 
puscles in  less  than  a  month.  Yes, 
I  admit  it;  Mother  is  building,  but 
when  she  has  you  ready — I'm  go- 
ing to  give  it  back  to  you,  the  won- 
derful voice.  I  don't  know  why 
I  know,  but  I  do." 

"And  I  don't  know  why  I  know 
that  you  will — but  I  do,"  she  an- 
swered with  lowered  voice  and 
eyes.  "When  all  the  others  tried 
I  knew  they  would  fail.  The  hor- 
rible thought  clutched  at  my  throat 
always,  and  there  seemed  no  help. 
I  don't  feel  it  now  at  all.  I'm  too 
busy,"  she  added  with  a  catch  in 
her  laugh  and  a  sudden  mist  in  her 
eyes. 

"Mother's  treatment  again,"  he 
laughed  as  he  laid  her  hand  gently 
back  on  the  table. 

"And  yours — when  directed  by 
her  — her  philosophies,"  she  ven- 
tured daringly,  as  she  lifted  Mar- 
tin Luther  into  her  arms,  with  a 
view  to  depositing  him  upon  the 
haven  of  Mother's  bed  to  finish  his 
nap. 

The  Doctor  looked  at  her  a  sec- 
ond, started  to  answer,  thought 
better  of  it,  took  the  heavy  young- 
ster out  of  her  arms  into  his  own 
and  strode  across  the  hall  with 
him  into  Mother's  room. 

The  singer  lady  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  porch,  pulled  down  a 
spray  of  the  fragrant  vine  and 
looked  out  through  it  to  the  blue 
hills  beyond  the  meadows.  She 
hummed  a  waltz-song  this  time, 
and  her  eyes  were  dancing  as  if 
she  were  meditating  some  further 
assault  on  the  Doctor's  imperturb- 
ability. He  came  back  and  stood 
beside  her,  and  was  just  about  to 
make  a  tentative  remark  when 
Mother  Mayberry  hurried  around 
the  side  of  the  house. 

"Children!"  she  exclaimed,  her 
eyes  shining,  her  cheeks  pink  with 
excitement,  and  the  white  curls 
flying  in  every  direction;  "I  never 
did  have  such  a  time  in  my  life! 
It  were  a  chicken-hawk  and  he 
were    right    down    amongst  the 


hens  and  little  chickens.  Old  Dom- 
inick  was  spread  out  like  a  feather- 
bed over  all  hers  and  most  of 
Spangles',  and  there  Spangles  was 
just  a-contending  with  him  over 
one  of  her  little  black  babies.  He 
had  it  in  his  claw,  but  she  had  him 
by  a  beak  full  of  feathers  and  was 
a-swinging  on  for  fare-you-well. 
Old  Dominick  was  a-directing  of 
her  with  squawks,  and  Ruffle  Neck 
was  just  squatting  over  hers,  bat- 
ting her  eyes  with  skeer,  for  all  the 
world  like  she  was  a  fine  lady 
a-going  into  a  faint.  And  there 
stood  all  four  of  the  roosters,  not  a 
one  of  'em  a-turning  of  a  feather 
to  help  her!  They  looked  like  they 
was  petrified  to  stone,  and  I'm  a 
great  mind  to  make  'em  every  one 
up  into  pies  and  salad  and  such. 
They's  a  heap  of  men,  come  trou- 
ble, don't  make  no  show,  and  the 
women  folks  have  to  lead  the  fight. 
But  they  might  er  helped  her  after 
she's  took  holt!" 

"The  brutes!"  exclaimed  Doctor 
Tom  with  real  indigation.  "When 
are  you  going  to  have  the  pie,  Moth- 
er?" he  added  teasingly. 

"Well,  I've  got  no  intentions  of 
feeding  no  such  coward  truck  to 
you,  sir,"  answered  his  mother,  still 
flurried  with  belligerency. 

"But  the  little  baby  chicken — 
what  did  become  of  it?"  demanded 
Miss  Wingate,  and  she,  too,  cast  a 
glance  of  scorn  at  the  Doctor. 

"Why,  he  dropped  it  and  flew 
away  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
me.  It  ain't  hurt  a  mite,  and  Span- 
gles have  hovered  it  and  all  the 
rest  she  could  coax  out  from  under 
Dominick.  Now  this  do  settle  it! 
Good  looks  don't  disqualify  a  wom- 
an from  nothing;  it's  the  men  that 
can't  stand  extra  long  tail  feathers 
and  fluted  combs.  I'm  a-going  to 
put  'em  all  four  in  the  pot  before 
Wednesday." 

"I  apologize;  I  apologize,  with 
emotion,  for  all  my  doubts,  both 
expressed  and  unexpressed,  of  Mrs. 
Spangles!"  the  Doctor  hastened  to 
exclaim.  "Neck  under  heel  for  the 
whole  masculine  fraternity  and  suf- 
frage triumphant!" 

"Well,  it's  not  as  bad  as  that," 
answered  Mother  in  a  jovially  mol- 
lified tone  of  voice.  "Meek,  plain- 
favored  men  like  you  may  be  let 
live,  with  no  attention  paid  'em. 
Now  go  on  over  to  Flat  Rock  and 
stop  a-wasting  me  and  my  honey- 
bird's  time  with  your  chavering. 
Come  back  early  for  supper  or  you 
won't  get  none,  for  all  three  of  us 
are  a-going  to  prayer  meeting." 

"I'll  be  here,  and  thank  you  for — 
crumbs  of  attention,"  answered  the 
Doctor,  and,  with  a  laughing  glance 
at  both  his  mother  and  Miss  Win- 
gate  he  took  himself  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  barn,  for  the  purpose 
of  saddling  his  horse  for  his  after- 
noon visit  to  his  patients  beyond 
the  Nob. 

"Ain't  he  good  to  look  at?"  asked 
Mother  Mayberry  as  she  watched 
his  tall  figure  swing  down  the  gar- 
den path.  "Good  looks  in  a  man 
can  be  a  heap  of  pleasure  to  a  wom- 
an, but  she  mustn't  let  on  to  him." 

"I  believe,"  said  Miss  Wingate  in 
an  impersonally  judicial  tone  of 
voice,  "that  Doctor  Mayberry  is  the 
very  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw. 
One  would  almost  call  him  beauti- 
ful. It  isn't  entirely  that  he  is  so 
tall  and  grand  and  has  such  eyes, 
but — do  you  know  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  so  like  you  that  he  is 


so  lovely."  And  the  singer  lady 
tucked  her  hand  into  Mother  May- 
berry's  with  a  shy  blush. 

"Liking  folks  kinder  shines  'em 
up,  same  as  furniture  polish,  honey- 
bird,"  laughed  Mother  Mayberry 
with  delight  at  the  compliment. 
"You're  a-rubbing  some  on  me  and 
Tom  Mayberry.  But  he  were  the 
best  favored  baby  I  'most  ever  saw, 
if  I  do  say  it,  as  shouldn't." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Wingate  delight- 
edly, "I  know  he  must  have  been 
lovely!    What  was  he  like?" 

"Well,"  answered  Mother,  remi- 
niscently,  "he  were  about  like  he 
are  now.  He  comes  so  ugly  I  cried 
when  I  seen  him  first,  and  Doctor 
Mayberry  teased  me  about  it  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  called  Tom 
'Ugly'  for  short.  But  he  mighty 
soon  begun  to  sprout  little  pleasing 
ways,  a-looking  up  under  them 
black  lashes  and  a-laughing  acrost 
my  breast.  His  cheek  was  rosy, 
his  back  broad  and  his  legs  straight, 
same  as  now.  He  teethed  easy, 
walked  soon,  have  never  learned  to 
talk  much  yet,  and  had  his  measles 
and  whooping-cough  when  his  time 
come.  I  just  thought  he  were  some- 
thing 'cause  he  were  mine.  All  ba- 
bies is  astonishing  miracles  to  they 
mothers." 

"But  I'm  sure  Doctor  Mayberry 
was  really  wonderful,"  said  Miss 
Wingate,  instantly  sympathetic. 
"Had  he  always  such  black  hair?" 

"Borned  with  it.  Now,  my  little 
girl  had  beautiful  yellow  curls  and 
I  can  show  you  one,  by  the  Lord's 
mercy  I've  got  it."  Mother  paused 
and  an  inefTable  gentleness  came  in- 
to her  lovely  old  face.  "I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it,  honey-heart,  'cause 
it  have  got  a  strange  sweetness  to  it. 
She  wasn't  but  five  years  old  when 
she  died,  tooken  sudden  with  pneu- 
mony  cruel  bad.  Nobody  thought 
to  cut  me  one  of  her  curls  before 
they  laid  her  away,  and  when  I 
come  to  myself  I  grieved  over  it 
more  than  I  had  oughter.  But  one 
day  when  the  fall  come  on  and  the 
days  was  short  and  dark;  and  it 
looked  like  nothing  couldn't  light 
up  the  old  house  with  that  sunshine 
head  gone,  me  almost  a-feeling  bit- 
ter and  questing  why,  Tom  went 
out  and  picked  up  a  robin's  nest 
that  had  blowed  down  from  a  tree 
in  the  yard.  And  there,  wound 
around  inside  it,  was  the  little  curl 
I  had  cut  off  in  the  spring,  out  on 
the  porch,  what  had  taggged  into 
her  eyes  and  worried  her!  The 
mother  bird  had  used  it  to  make  the 
nest  soft  for  her  babies  and  now 
didn't  need  it  no  more.  When  I 
looked  at  it  I  took  it  as  a  message 
and  a  sign  that  my  Lord  hadn't  for- 
got me,  and  I  ain't  never  mistrusted 
Him  again.  Come,  let  me  show  it  to 
you." 

(To  be  Contlnned.) 


Mr.  B.  A.  Woodford,  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Exchange,  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
announced  that  he  will  retire  from 
active  association  with  the  organi- 
zation in  the  near  future  because  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell, 
who  for  several  years  has  been 
manager  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
Association  has  been  elected  to  sue 
ceed  him  on  his  retirement. 


Congress  will  transfer  to  Cali- 
fornia about  4,000  acres  of  cut- 
over  lands  adjacent  to  the  Califor- 
nia redwood  park  to  be  added 
thereto  and  reforested  by  the  state. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 

Orchard  and  Farm— I  have  had  excellent  returns  from  my  advertisement. — Thomas  C.  Hawley,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
i<H  t-rtisruieut  under  the  proper  elassi- 
Icatlon  for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
uwriiuu.  So  ad> crtlseuieut  accepted 
or  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
>lay  advertisement*  accepted  in  this 
lepitrtfiieot. 


POULTRY 


Toll  us  how  many  we  shall  reserve  for 
Von. — White  Leghorns  1-iVz  cents 
;ach  in  small  lots;  Black  Minorcas,  15c 
;ach;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Buff  Orping- 
ons,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  20  cents 
;ach.  Special  prices  on  lots  of  50,  100 
md  up.  Our  chicks  are  from  the  fam- 
ous strains,  and  bred  to  lay.  White 
Leghorn  eggs,  for  setting,  $1.50  per 
setting  of  13;  $5.00  per  100.  Prices  of 
sggs  of  other  breeds  on  application. 
If  you  want  to  make  a  quick  start  with 
thoroughbred  grown  poultry  we  will 
supply  your  needs.  Conkey's  Poultry 
Remedies  always  on  hand.  Mail  or- 
pers  receive  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion. Trumbull  Seed  Company,  257- 
f!59  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Me's  Coluniblun  and  White  Plymouth 

Rocks  that  are  bred  for  the  fancy, 
Eor  egg  production  and  for  market 
purposes.  Eggs  and  chicks  half  price 
After  May  15th  from  all  mating  ex- 
cept utility  stock.  Write  for  free  cir- 
cular. Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Aiiconn    and    Brown    Leghorn  Eggs— 

By   setting   or   one   hundred   at  re- 
i    iuced  price  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
I1     son;   Black   Minorca   eggs   one  dollar 
for  15;  prize  stock.    J.  O.  Spring,  3926 
1      Lyon  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Black  and  Bull  Orpingtons  a  Specialty. 

Prize  winners.  Heavy  layers.  Spe- 
cial matings.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  Reliable  Poul- 
try  Yards,  Pomona.  Cal.  


Indian  Runner  Dhck  Eggs  for  hatching 

from  white  egg-laying  strain  of 
Ifawn  and  white  ducks,  $1.25  per  set- 
ting; 50  eggs  and  over,  7c  each.  Address 
|E,  V.  Eibe,  Glenn,  Cal.  


I  Eggs   from   heavy   layers     and  prize 

winning  stock  White  Orpingtons, 
land  from  bred-to-lay  two-year-old  S. 
C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Mrs.  V.  F.  Fitzslm- 
mons,   Lodi,   Cal.,   R.  1.  

Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
Ifor  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
I  superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
lers.  None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
I  either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
j  guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
|  L,  Irvington,  Cal. 


Rose  Hurst  Pure  Bred  Poultry  Farm- 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Mammoth 
White  Pekin  and  Indian  Runner  ducks, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  chickens.  Mature  stock, 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  for  sale.  Write 
for  prices.  Mrs.  Belle  Goss.  Madera, 
Cal-  R   D  No.  1.  


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockerels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching 
from  mature  stock,  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  tf 

THIS  IS  THE  WAY 

Our  hens  are  trapnested.  We  know 
and  can  pick  out  only  the  hens  giving 
us  from  180  to  240  eggs  each  year.  We 
use  eggs  from  these  hens  to  get  our 
baby  chicks.  That's  why  hundreds  are 
making  the  poultry  business  pay  with 
our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blot  out 
the  past  and  commence  right.  We  bred 
for  30  years  in  New  York  and  can  put 
you  on  the  right  road  to  make  money. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  a 
white  chick  will  make  a  good  layer. 
The  graveyard  of  failure  is  full  of  peo- 
ple who  believe  that.  Our  baby  chick 
book  is  free.    We  are  hatching  now. 

A.  P.  WARD  &  SON 
Office  Ward  Building      Calistoga,  Cal. 


Olson's    White    Leghorns.       Day  old 

chicks  and  hatching  eggs  are  money 
makers  for  you.  They  lay  and  pay 
because  they  are  bred  that  way.  Book 
orders  now  for  Fall,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer deliveries.  Address,  Olsen's  Leg- 
horn Ranch,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


For    Sale  —  Utility    White  Minorcas. 

Bred  to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility. 
Eggs,  settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks, 
$15.00.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00. 
E.  E.  Cauble,  Kerman,  Calif. 


SANITARY  POULTRY  HOUSE 

Knock  down,  made  of  T  tc  G  com- 
plete, f.  o.  b.  Oakland  cars,  $22.50.  Plain 
tvurking  drawings,  list  of  materials 
»nd  directions,  etc.,  $1.00.  Lous*  proof 
/oost  stands,  per  pair,  40c.  Mandy  Lee 
incubators.  Your  eggs  hatched  to  ordsr. 
Free  descriptive  folders  and  catalogues. 
F.  W.  Potter.  1420  Franklin  St.,  Oak- 

Nle's      Columbian     Plymouth  Hocks. 

The  best  in  the  West;  our  show  rec- 
ords is  the  story  of  our  quality;  at  Los 
Angeles,  1912,  we  won  three  first,  three 
second,  two  third,  two  fourth  and  all 
(13)  specials  including  three  silver  cups 
on  fourteen  entries.  San  Diego,  1912, 
we  won  one  first,  two  second,  one  third 
and  two  specials  on  four  entries.  Our 
birds  have  true  Rock  type  and  true 
Light  Brahma  color  in  both  sexes.  If 
you  want  eggs  for  hatching  or  baby 
chicks  to  raise  prize  winners  it  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  before  writing 
elsewhere.  Also  breeder  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Write  for  free  circu- 
lar. Nie  Poultry  Yards.,  R.  2,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 


Up-to-Date    Shipping    Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  Im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping. 
Our  lid  fasteners  attaches  to  any  case, 
and  fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly. 
For  prices  and  Information  address 
D.  J.  Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please   mention  this  paper. 


For  Sale— Two  Crystal  White  Orping- 
ton Cockrels,  hatched  from  eggs.  Di- 
rect from  Kellerstrauss  farm.  $5.00 
each.    Mrs.  Watt  Tate,  Rosevllle,  Cal. 

Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 

Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money, 
with  your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells 
you  how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren, 
National   City,  Cal.  


Just  Hatched — White  Leghorn  chicks 
from  mature,  healthy,  vigorous,  spe- 
cially selected,  heavy-laying  stock — 
2000-egg  machines  used;  no  pullet 
eggs.  Order  now  and  get  the  chicks  at 
the  time  you  want  them.  T.  C.  Hawley, 
504  E.  Elm  Street,  Lodi,  Cal. 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Auga  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

Booklet — How  I  raise  pheasants,  20c; 

prices  free;  stock  for  sale. — H.  W. 
Myers,  South  19th  and  Adams  Streets, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


PLANTS 


The  Avocado — The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  Information, 
free. 


The  Feljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena.  California 


Berry  Plants  and  other  good  things  for 
the  garden  and  farm.    Send  today  for 
my  new  illustrated  catalogue.  LOUIS 
O.  SPRTRNER.  Pasadena.  Cal..  R.  F  D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted — A  bright  man  or  woman  in 
every  county  in  California  to  earn 
vacation  trip,  with  expenses  paid,  to 
Yosemite  Valley,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Grand  Canyon  or  Niagara  Falls.  Write 
for  full  particulars  today.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company,  San  Francisco. 


$1.25  per  Word  Inserts  Classified  ads 
in  36  leading  papers  in  U.  S.  Send  for 
list.  The  Dake  Advertising  Agency, 
432  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  or  12 
Geary  St..  San  Francisco.  


Geo.  A.  James  Co.,  Assayers  and  Chem- 
ists,   28-32    Belden    Place,    off  Bush 
Street,  near  Kearny.  San  Francisco. 

Make  your  own  cement  walks  and  save 
money — No  experience  required  with 
our  combination   outfit.     $1.     Ex.  pd. 
E.  Benninghofen,  Hamilton,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacitic  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


FINEST    IRRIGATED    COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live  Oak  and  Sunset  Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  now  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.   Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  Vi  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.  3  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midwav  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms.  W.  J.  Mortimer  &  Co.,  Hotel 
Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  if 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,    1220   Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 

For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  famous  Prunedale  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  ideal  apple  country.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonville, 
six  from  Castroville.  This  district 
rhipped  over  4,000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate.  Ad- 
dress K..  Box  101,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hastings  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Diego  County—My  splendid  weekly 
newspaper  will  tell  you  about  this 
great  county  and  superior  climate.  26 
weeks  for  25c.  H.  P.  Rising,  publisher, 
Escondido,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


Registered    Berkshire    For  Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
flairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal.  

G.  A.  Murphy— Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GO      INTO      THE      REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  Income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mail  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  in  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Representative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations 
between  you  and  our  many  represen- 
tatives. Start  now  by  writing  for  our 
free  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 

CO.,   8th   floor,   Pacific     Bldg.,  San 

Francisco. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.    Rare    choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands.  


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


WANTED 


Wanted — Men  and  women  agents  to 
sell  groceries  and  supplies  direct  to 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  SIERRA 
SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.,,  149  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  California.  


Wanted — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as 
our  information  reporter.  All  on 
spare  time.  No  experience  necessary. 
$50  to  $300  per  month.  Nothing  to  Beli. 
Send  stamp  for  particulars.  Sales  As- 
sociation, 796  Association  Bldg.,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 


Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K'd  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchild.  Lansing,  Mich. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  11  A.  M. 


50  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 
on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside    city    or    country  auction 
sales    solicited    at    reasonable  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply 
H.  COHEN,  Auctioneer 
The  Mission  Sale  Stables 
430   Valencia    St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 

HERCULES 

HANDY 
HARNESS 


When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Home- 
Made  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  In 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  2052  Howard  St.,  near  18th 
SAN  .FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Users  of  rubber  lined  spray  hose 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  there 
has  been  invented  by  the  Eureka 
Spray  Hose  Co.  a  new  type  of  spray 
hose  of  which  it  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturer  that  their  product 
will  fill  a  long  felt  want  because  it 
is  constructed  entirely  of  linen  for 
the  interior  and  cotton  for  the  ex- 
terior, doing  away  altogether  with 
the  rubber  lining,  which  has  inva- 
riably caused  trouble  in  the  past 
when  coming  in  contact  with  spray- 
ing compounds.  The  hose  is  cal- 
culated to  withstand  successfully 
enormous  pressure  and  exhaustive 
experiments  with  spraying  com- 
pounds in  use  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  failed  to  injure  the  com- 
bination of  linen  and  cotton  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this 
hose. 
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OI-/.HARD    AMD    KAI'M  MiItKJATJO.N 


I- POM  I  HE 


Golden  Gate 

THROUOH A 

Golden  State 


BV  THE 


Golden  Feather  River  Route 


VIA  7  HE 


WESTERN 


PACIFIC 


100  MILKS  01  OPANDLLP 
fou  Willi  I'Akticixakh  apply  to 

AWT  WESTER*  PACIFIC  AOKOT  OK 
TICKET  OFFICES. 

«««  MAItKKT  rVir.l.l.l,  I'al&M-.  Ho»>-l,  l'l.</n«;  Mutter  IrJGl. 
MAKKKT  HTKKK'I  I  l-llli V  OKI''//,  l'l.«/n*  K< arnr  4lrSO. 
i:«4fl  liltOADWAy,  OAKLA.no,  PU'm-,  Oakland  182 
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17  Cents  a  Day 

The  Plan  That  Promotes  Success 


'I'MK  "H-Canta-a-Day"     11m  of 
*    purchasing    Tha    Ollvtr  Typa- 
wrltar maana  mora  than  promoting* 
aalaa  of  tbla  wondarful  writing;  ma- 

chlna 

Thla  flan  la  a  poaltlva  and  pow- 
arful  fa/:tor  In  pramoilag  tba  aar- 
aaaa  of  all  who  avail  tbamaalvaa  of 
Ita  baneflta. 

It  maana  that  tbla  Company  la 
giving;  practical  assistants  to  «ar- 
naat  paopla  avarywhara  by  supply- 
ing tham— far  paaalaa  -  with  tha 
baat  typawrltar  In  tha  world. 

Tha  '17-Oants-a-Day"  flan  la  dl- 
ractly  In  Una  with  tha  praaant-day 

it  it;  r.i    I  O  tt'l  Ml  I •  ')!"    I  r  l»r  v»  r  II  Iiik 

tot  handnriilaa  In  bualnaaa  corraa- 
pondanca. 

Ownership  of  Tha  Ollvar  Typa- 
wrltar la  faat  bacomlng  ona  of  tha 
aaaantlala  of  auccaaa. 

"17  Cent*  a  Day"  and  The 
Print's)  pc.  a- 

OLIVET? 

>eWri<tfer 


The   I.,  i.l    Vlalolr    w  til.  , 

Thara  la  no  pataat  on  tha  "17- 
Conta-a-Day"  I'urchaaa  Ilan. 

Wa  lavaaXad  It  and  prrseatrd  It 
to  tha  public,  with  our  compllmanta. 

Tha  17-Oenta-a-Day"  I 'I  an  laavaa 
aa  aaaaaa  for  writing  In  prlmltlva 
iimniiMi.  Wa  hava  mada  It  ao  aaay 
to  a  wa  Tha  Ollvar  Typawrltar  that 
thara'e  no  naad  to  raX  ona. 

Just  aay  "17-Canta-a-Day" — aa va 
r«ur  aaaaiaa — and  aoon  tha  rnachlna 
la  f»ur»X 

Tha  Ollvar  Typawrltar  la  Bailing 
i,/  iix.iiaamia  '       v  Canta  a  Day. 

Whan  avan  tha  gaaoal  Cklldrra 
ara  buying  ms'hlnts  on  this  simple, 
pra/.-tl<:a|  Ilan,  don't  you  think  It  la 
HI  for  yaa  to  gat  *n  Ollvar  Typa- 
wrltar? 

17  Cent*  a  Day 
Buy*  Newest  Model 

W*  sail  tha  naw  Ollvar  Typawrltar 

Ho.  ft  tor  17  C'anta  a  Day. 

»»  (iminulrr  our  %  o.  f>  to  br  ab- 

aadaXaly  aar  best  model. 

Tha  asms  ma'hlna  that  tha  greal 

Thair  awiiara  cannot  bur  a  battar 
aMdhlna  than  you  can  gal  for  pra- 
»l»s. 


Tha  Ollvar  Typai 
many  graat  con  van 
on  othar  rna/.-hlnsa. 

W«  even  bum,!/  It  ft'i'Jlpp*d  to 
wrlle  the  wonderful  new  I'ltf.NTVI'K 
— for  17  Canta  a  Day. 

Make  the  Machine 
Pay  Its  Cost 

Tha  Ollvar  Typawrltar  la  a  aaaarr- 
Baaklag  rnachlna.  It  halpa  "big 
bualnasa"  plla  up  buga  proflta. 

Tana  of  thousands  of  paopla  raly 
on  Tha  Ollvar  Typawrltar  for  thalr 

.,1/    I.,,  i.  .1   null  buller. 

A  small  first  paymant  puta  tba 
rnachlna  In  your  possession 

Than  you  can  maka  It  aara  the 
mooey  to  ms*t  tba  llttla  payments 

If  you  ara  running  a  bualnaaa  of 
your  own.  uaa  Tha  Ollvar  Typa- 
wrltar and  maka  tha  buslnass  arrow. 

If  you  want  to  gat  a  atart  In  bual- 
naaa, uaa  Tha  Ollvar  Typawrltar  aa 

:i  l/u  UcrlriK -r  :i  ro  to  force  your  way 
la  I 

Tha  ability  to  oparata  Tha  Ollvar 
Typawrltar  la  placing  young  paopla 
In  good  poBltlona  tvary  day. 

Oat  Tha  Ollvar  Typawrltar— on  tha 
"17-Canta-a-Day"  Han — It  will  balp 

yOU  Win  su eeess. 

Ask  About  "The  Ea»y  Way" 

to  sscurs  tha  nswast  modal  Ollvar 
Type  •*»!•«•»   No    I-      The  Art  '.'a»alog 

and  full  particulars  of  tha  "17- 
«:antB-a-Day"  I'urchaaa  I'lan  will  ba 
aant  promptly  on  ra'iuaat.  Address 


THI:  OI.IVLP  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
Agencies  Everywhere     368  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FASTEST  AND  BEST 
fWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 


The  only  San  I  rantisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 


San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited" 


Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 

Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 

Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 
Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park! 

See  our  Agents 


Southern  Pacific 
Company 

Flood  Building  Ferry  Building 

Palace  Hotel 


ORCHARD  and  FARM 


IRRIGATION 
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Get  Together  for  a  Greater  California 


Ey  Robert  Newton   Lynch,  Vice- 
President  and  Manager  Califor- 
nia Development  Board. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  semi-an- 
nual counties  convention  of 
the  California  Development  Board 
will  be  held  in  San  Jose  on  the  21st 
and  22nd  of  June,  and  will  inau- 
gurate a  state-wide  campaign  in 
the  interests  of  "good  roads."  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  given  to  Fed- 
eral highways  and  a  concerted  plan 
of  action  will  be  adopted  for  the 
general  good  of  California. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  last 
meeting  of  this  organization  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  January  last,  and 
in  view  of  the  successful  results  of 
that  meeting,  we  look  forward 
with  interest  to  the  great  gathering 
that  will  assemble  in  San  Jose  next 
month. 

These  state-wide  conventions, 
bringing  together  people  from  all 
parts  of  California  representing 
nearly  every  branch  of  industry 
of  this  state,  have  an  increasing  in- 
fluence in  this  work  of  developing 
public  interest  in  the  great  task  of 
the  upbuilding  of  California.  The 
San  Jose  session  will  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  every  farmer  in  the 
state. 

State  wide  unity  has  been  the 
program  of  the  California  Devel- 
opment Board  since  the  inception 
of  that  organization  several  years 
ago.  We  recall  a  time  when  the 
word  "Boosting"  was  synonymous 
with  South  Tehachapi,  and  a  time 
when  Easterners  thought  of  Los 
Angeles  when  California  was  men- 
tioned. Of  more  recent  years  the 
tremendous  and  almost  unlimited 
scope  of  our  great  valleys  and  of 
our  small  mountain  valleys  has 
brought  the  people  of  those  sec- 
tions to  a  realization  that  promo- 
tion work  could  do  them  unlimited 
good.  Rivalry  naturally  resulted, 
and  an  organization  such  as  the 
California  Development  Board  was 
a  vital  necessity  in  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  conflicting  interests.  The 
California  Development  Board  has 
fully  responded  to  the  need  of  uni- 
fying the  work.  Much  significance 
can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board  at 
which  Secretary  of  State  Philander 
C.  Knox  was  the  guest  of  honor, 
forty  per  cent  of  those  in  attend- 
ance were  from  points  outside  of 
San  Francisco.  This  mingling  of 
city  and  town  has  produced  great 
good. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  great  importance  of  this 
subject  to  every  industry  and  every 
citizen  of  California.  This  state 
buys  more  automobiles  than  any 
state  in  the  Union,  except  New 
York.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
today  California  ranks  ninth 
among  the  states  in  percentage  of 
improved    highways.     With  the 


Robert    Newton  Lynch 


completion  of  the  eighteen  million 
dollar  system  now  in  the  hands  of 


the  very  efficient  State  Highway 
Commission  we  shall  be  able  to 
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claim  a  much  higher  rank  than  the 
comparative  statement  of  improved 
highways.  It  is  universally  agreed, 
however,  that  the  eighteen  millions 
appropriated  for  highway  im- 
provements can  only  be  considered 
as  a  beginning  and  that  ultimately 
California  must  be  famed  through- 
out the  world  for  good  roads.  It 
is  only  then  that  this  state  will 
reach  its  full  proportion  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  spent 
in  Europe  and  in  the  older  parts 
of  this  country  by  tourists. 

Very  practical  methods  of  han- 
dling this  Federal  highway  move- 
ment are  fortunately  in  the  hands 
of  the  California  Development 
Board.  The  presence  of  Mr.  J. 
Brisben  Walker  of  San  Francisco, 
who  is  president  of  the  Transconti- 
nental Highway  Association,  will 
doubtless  be  utilized  in  the  San 
Jose  meeting.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  secure  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Hooper,  president  of 
the  Automobile  Association  of 
America,  who  will  be  able  to  add 
materially  to  the  program. 

The  special  importance  of  this 
subject  to  automobile  interests  of 
the  state  will  doubtless  call  forth 
a  tremendous  attendance  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Features  of  interest  ,such  as  an 
automobile  parade  through  the 
orchards  of  Santa  Clara  county 
which  will  be  recorded  by  motion 
pictures  and  afterwards  shown 
throughout  the  United  States,  have 
been  entertained. 

One  session  of  the  convention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  "Efficient  Local  Organiza- 
tion." The  California  Develop- 
ment Board  has  in  preparation 
plans  whereby  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce  in  country  towns  may 
co-operate  in  a  way  not  attained 
before  and  which  will  add  strength 
and  definite  purpose  to  organiza- 
tions doing  development  work. 

The  last  county  convention  had 
a  record  breaking  attendance  of 
1,000.  The  San  Jose  meeting  should 
bring  1,500  people  together. 


The  Lindsay  district  in  Tulare 
county  is  looking  forward  to  a  big 
orange  crop  this  year.  Packing  will 
be  under  way  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember and  it  is  estimated  about 
2,500  cars  of  navels  will  be  shipped 
from  that  point. 


The  Santa  Ana  Celery  Growers 
Association  this  season  shipped  910 
cars  of  this  product  for  which  they 
received  net  $398,155.  Growers 
outside  the  association  in  the  same 
district  marketed  about  $50,000 
worth. 


A  scientific  education,  combined 
with  common  sense  and  a  natural 
love  for  the  cow,  is  the  foundation 
of  success  in  dairying  and  getting 
together  a  choice  herd  of  cattle. 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


Good  Roads  of  Vital  Importance 


Beans  Are  a  Good  Paying  Crop 


By  James  N.  Gillett,  ex-Governor 
of  California. 


THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  meeting  of 
the  California  Development 
Board,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
city  of  San  Jose  on  June  21st  and 
22nd,  should  be  a  most  interest- 
ing one.  The  question  of  good 
roads  will  be  the  topic  of  most  in- 
terest, while  other  subjects  affect- 
ing the  welfare  and  development 
of  the  state  will  be  considered. 

The  State  Highway  Commission 
will  soon  commence  the  construc- 
tion of  the  system  of  highways 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  $18,000,000  voted  by  the 
people  for  that  purpose  will  give 
the  state  many  miles  of  first-class 
highways.  The  spending  of  this 
large  sum  of  money  throughout 
the  state  will  mean  the  active  com- 
mencement of  a  good  road  era  and 
will  lead  to  the  construction  of 
many  miles  of  good  roads  by  the 
several  counties.  In  a  few  years 
California  should  lead  all  other 
states  in  the  character  of  its  high- 
ways and  in  the  number  of  miles 
built. 

These  roads  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  our  state  in  many 
ways.  They  will  greatly  cheapen 
transportation  of  our  orchard  and 
farm  products;  fruits  can  be  taken 
to  points  of  shipment  and  deliv- 
ered in  better  condition  than 
now;  real  estate  values  will  be 
greatly  increased,  country  life  will 
be  made  more  attractive,  the  in- 
terior of  the  state  will  be  rapidly 
developed  and  the  rich  lands  of 
our  valleys  sought  for,  and  there 
will  be  invited  to  the  state  every 
year  thousands  of  tourists  who 
will  be  delighted  with  the  beauties 
of  our  coast,  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, and  who  will  find  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  the  outdoor  life 
which   California  offers. 

California  will  be  the  national 
automobile  park  of  the  United 
States  and  that  too,  without  a  rival. 
Those  interested  in  automobiling 
and  good  roads  will  be  in  strong 
attendance  at  our  meeting  in  San 
Jose  and  will  represent  every  sec- 
tion of  our  state.  They  will  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
good  roads  and  the  development 
of  the  state  and  the  best  means  of 
carrying  on  the  work.  What  'we 
want  is  united  action  and  an  active 
participation  by  all  of  the  civic 
bodies  of  the  state  in  the  great 
work  which  the  California  Devel- 
opment Board  is  doing  and  we 
will  promise  results. 

The  opening  of  the  Canal  in 
1914,  and  the  holding  of  the  Ex- 
position in  San  Francisco  in  1915, 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  advantages  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
will  invite  thousands  to  our 
shores,  many  of  whom  will  be 
seeking  homes  and  investments.  It 
w  ill  be  the  work  of  the  board  to 
help  prepare  the  state  to  receive 
these  people,  and  to  provide  them 
with  reliable  information  and  to 
encourage  them  to  remain  and  set- 
tle, among  us.  In  performing  this 
work  we  invite  the  assistance  of 
all,  and  we  desire  to  be  in  touch 


with  every  locality  in  the  state  and 
to  render  to  each  county  every  aid 
possible  in  solving  their  special 

problems. 


Fanners'  Short  Courses 


The  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California  has 
announced  its  series  of  short 
courses  for  farmers  for  1912.  Any 
person  over  seventeen  years  of  age 
may  attend.  Last  year  there  were 
213  students  attending  the  lectures. 
The  courses  are  as  follows: 

Home  Economics:  Two  weeks, 
October  21-November  1.  Sewing 
and  simple  dressmaking. 

General  Agriculture:  Two  weeks, 
September  23-October  5.  First  week, 
irrigation;  second  week,  soils,  fer- 
tilizers, farm  crops,  etc. 

Dairy  Farming:  Two  weeks,  Oc- 
tober 7-19.  First  week,  testing  and 
handling  milk;  second  week,  dairy 
cattle. 

Animal  Industry:  Two  weeks,  Oc- 
tober 21-November  2.  First  week, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  sec- 
ond week,  horses  and  mules. 

Horticulture  and  Viticulture: 
Three  weeks,  October  14-November 
2.  First  week,  citrus  fruits;  sec- 
ond week,  deciduous  fruits;  third 
week,  viticulture. 

Poultry  Husbandry:  Incubating 
and  care  of  chicks,  six  weeks,  Sep- 
tember 23-November  2.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations,  two  weeks, 
October  7-19. 

Dairy  Manufactures:  Seven 
weeks,  October  1 -November  21. 

Circulars  giving  full  informa- 
tion will  be  mailed  free  by  address- 
ing University  Farm,  Davis,  Cali- 
fornia. 


You  have  heard  of  "the  total  de- 
pravity of  inanimate  objects."  They 
are  not  depraved.  We  blame  them 
for  our  own  folly — as  when  we 
pile  dishes  in  reckless  heaps  that 
are  doomed  to  tip  over,  or  pour 
hot  sauce  into  cut  glass,  or  go  into 
a  dark  room  without  trying  to  re- 
member where  the  furniture  is. 


WE  USED  TO  HEAR  in  days 
gone  by  that  the  farmer's  soil 
was  so  unproductive  that  it 
"wouldn't  grow  white  beans." 

In  fact,  beans  were  more  or  less 
despised  and  passed  over  by  the 
farmer  for  other  special  crops. 

But  the  farmer  who  has  been 
reading  his  market  page  during 
the  last  few  years  has  begun  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice  on  the  bean 
question. 

High — and  steadily  increasing 
prices  for  beans  have  proved  to 
him  that  he  may  have  been  over- 
looking a  golden  harvest  that  might 
easily  be  his. 

Is  the  farmer  going  to  longer 
permit  these  foreign  inroads  on 
his  own  rightful  profits? 
The  answer  is:  Grow  beans. 
More  farmers  are  going  to  raise 
beans  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  domestic  crop  of  beans — in 
excess  of  7,000,000  bushels  annu- 
ally— has  been  proved  entirely  in- 
sufficient for  home  consumption. 
Large  quantities  are  imported 
every  year. 

Considering  the  nationally  wide 
popularity  of  beans  as  an  article 
of  food — a  popularity  that  is  con- 
stantly growing — largely  through 
the  great  advertising  campaigns  of 
the  big  canning  industries — it  is 
easy  to  see  why  farmers  have  made 
a  mistake  in  not  turning  their  at- 
tention more  closely  to  bean  cul- 
ture long  ago. 

With  hand-picked  beans  bring- 
ing $2.60  and  higher  per  bushel, 
the  prospect  of  $3  beans  is  exceed- 
ingly favorable — pretty  fair  profit 
from  the  land  that's  only  good 
enough  "to  grow  white  beans." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
beans  can  only  be  grown  profitably 
in  the  states  which  have  hereto- 
fore produced  the  greater  portion 
of  the  bean  crop — New  York,  Mich- 
igan and  California. 

Authorities  tell  us  that  any  soil 
that  will  grow  wheat  and  corn  is 
adapted  to  the  profitable  produc- 
tion of  beans. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bush- 


AMONG  THE  CURIOSITIES  of 
referendum  legislation  pro- 
posed for  submission  to  the  voters 
of  California  at  the  coming  general 
election  is  one  to  eliminate  the  mid- 
dleman, who  now  comes  between 
the  farmer  and  the  retail  dealer. 
The  movement  originated  in  Tur- 
lock,  Stanislaus  county.  It  proposes 
to  put  the  commission  merchant 
out  of  business  by  the  substitution 
of  state  agency. 

A  petition  has  been  prepared 
and  is  in  circulation  for  signatures, 
of  which  some  31,000  will  be  need- 
ed to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
measure.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  produce  ex- 
change commission,  whose  func- 
tions are  thus  defined: 

Section  10 — The  said  commission 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its 
duty,  to  organize,  manage,  control 
and  carry  on  the  business  of  receiv- 
ing on   consignment,  selling  and 


shipping  to  dealers  and  consumers 
within  or  without  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia all  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, dairy  and  farm  products,  and 
products  manufactured  or  pro- 
cessed therefrom,  which  shall  be 
grown,  raised,  produced,  processed 
or  manufactured  within  the  state 
of  California. 

Section  11 — All  producers  of  the 
aforesaid  products  which  shall 
have  been  raised,  grown,  produced, 
processed  or  manufactured  by  them 
within  the  state  of  California  shall 
have  the  right  to  consign  the  same 
to  the  said  commission  for  sale  and 
distribution. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed 
commission  would  not,  of  course, 
be  exclusive,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  commis- 
sion trade.  The  proposition  is  a 
form  of  state  socialism,  whose  suc- 
cess would  depend  on  the  ability 
and  energy  of  the  commissioners. 


els  of  beans  are  grown  in  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa — in  fact  the  successful  pro- 
duction extends  as  far  South  as 

Florida. 

There  are  also  heavy  bean-pro- 
ducing sections  in  Vermont,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Minnesota. 

Beans  can  be  grown  and  ma- 
tured with  good  results  in  all 
Northern  latitudes,  and  many 
Southern  states  have  demonstrated 
successful  bean-growing  soil. 

Experiments  have  proved  that 
beans  yield  better  on  old  land  than 
on  new. 

An  inverted  clover  soil  is  ideal 
for  beans. 

A  common  rotation  for  large 
bean-growing  sections  is  clover, 
beans,  wheat.  Bean  experts  rec- 
ommend deep  plowing— not  less 
than  6  inches — to  prepare  the  soil 
for  beans.  As  to  planting  time,  it 
is  a  wise  rule  to  wait  till  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  warmed,  cold  ground 
is  death  to  the  success  of  a  good 
bean. 

The  planting  time  recommended 
by  the  most  successful  bean  grow- 
ers of  New  York  and  Michigan  is 
between  June  5th  and  June  20th. 
The  time,  of  course,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  geographical  location 
and  the  condition  of  the  ground. 


Cold-Proof  Plants 


After  having  discovered,  during 
two  and  a  half  years  abroad,  a 
number  of  fruits,  plants  and  grass- 
es which  will  stand  cold  equal  to 
that  of  the  Northwest  in  this  coun- 
try, Frank  N.  Meyer,  explorer  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
back  in  Washington.  Most  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  Bussia,  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia. 

Mr.  Meyer  found  a  Siberian  bush 
cherry  which  will  live  in  a  temper- 
ature nearly  40  degrees  below  zero, 
and  among  other  fruits  he  came 
across  an  apricot  which  a  temper- 
ature of  30  below  will  not  kill. 
Both  of  these  fruits,  seeds  and  cut- 
tings of  which  were  sent  to  this 
country,  will  prove  of  value,  ex- 
perts believe,  to  farmers  in  Min- 
nesota, the  Dakotas,  Montana  and 
other  cold  Northern  States.  Alfalfa 
that  will  endure  much  cold,  and 
various  kinds  of  grain  also  were 
found  by  the  explorer. 


California  Butter  Production 


During  the  vear  1911  California 
produced  50,380,736  pounds  of  but- 
ter. This  was  an  increase  of  about 
5,000,000  pounds  over  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  ten  years  the  butter  pro- 
duction of  the  state  has  increased 
about  70  per  cent.  The  counties 
in  the  lead  in  dairy  products  in 
the  order  named  are  Humboldt, 
Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Fresno  and 
Kings. 


Soy  beans  ought  to  be  grown 
more  extensively.  They  will  yield 
from  15  to  25  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre.  Three  pounds  of  soy  bean 
meal  can  be  substituted  for  an 
equal  amount  of  linseed  meal  with 
satisfactory  results  in  feeding 
dairy  cows.  The  crop  is  bound  to 
be  more  popular  when  its  useful 
qualities  are  known. 
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Chiefs  Selected  for  the  Farmers'  Exhibits 


QEORGE  C.  ROEDING  of  Fresno, 
one  of  the  mast  prominent  and 
energetic  nurserymen  and  horti- 
culturists of  California,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  division  of 
horticulture  and  D.  0.  Lively  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  made 
chief  of  the  department  of  live 
stock  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Expo- 
sition. Chales  F.  Mills  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  has  been  given  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committeee  of  livestock.  All  of 
these  appointments  have  been  re- 
ceived with  much  favor. 

Mr.  Roeding  is  a  native  son  and 
has  gained  great  fame  as  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  "blastophaga  grosso- 
rum,"  the  little  insect  which  first 
made  the  Smyrna  fig  culture  possi- 
ble. He  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
on  Februrary  4,  1868.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  local  high  school  in 
1885.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
nursery  and  fruit  business  at 
Fresno. 

Roeding  is  starting  for  Europe 
in  connection  with  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  in  Washington,  and 
also  has  for  this  exposition  special 
plans  from  Southern  Italy  for  the 
display  at  the  1915  Universal  Expo- 
sition. 

D.  0.  Lively  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
is  a  native  of  Texas,  and  during  his 
career  has  been  cowboy,  day  la- 


borer, reporter,  foreign  correspond- 
ent and  editor.  In  1895  Mr.  Lively 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the 
first  of  the  modern  live  stock  shows 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  and  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Publicity  and 
Promotion  at  the  first  National  Ex- 
position in  Chicago. 

Lively  went  to  Portland  three 
years  ago  and  he  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  bringing 
about  an  increased  production  of 
live  stock  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states. 

Lively  is  a  wonderful  organizer. 
His  success  has  been  due  to  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, bankers,  the  press,  civic  and 
commercial  bodies.  He  is  organ- 
izer and  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Live  Stock  Association, 
of  which  two  of  the  vice-presidents 
are  R.  S.  Lovett,  executive  chief  of 
the  Harriman  lines,  and  James  J. 
Hill,  the  Empire  builder.  Lively 
is  also  organizer  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  National  Dairy 
Show  Association,  and  is  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Portland  Union  Stock 
Yards,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Peninsular  Indus- 
trial Company,  a  director  in  the 
Portland  Cattle  Loan  Company,  di- 
rector in  the  Portland  Publishing 
Company,' vice-president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Immigration  Congress, 


and  occupies  many  other  promi- 
nent positions  in  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Portland  Commercial 
Club,  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Ad  Club,  Rotary  Club,  Pro- 
gressive Business  Men's  Club,  Hunt 
Club,  Press  Club,  Realty  Board  and 
others. 

"There  is  a  renewed  interest  in 
live  stock  production,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  all  over  the 
world,"  says  Mr.  Lively.  "Even 
China  and  Japan  are  going  in  heav- 
ily for  pure-bred  live  stock.  With 
the  liberal  treatment  of  the  live 
stock  department  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition 
Company  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  leaders  in  live  stock  production 
everywhere  the  live  stock  display 
at  San  Francisco  in  1915  should  be 
truly  international  in  its  character 
and  an  outstanding  feature,  one 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

"The  great  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  types  In  all  divisions 
of  live  stock  will  be  shown  in  the 
display  that  will  be  made  at  San 
Francisco. 

"In  the  livestock  department 
there  will  be  shown  horses,  asses, 
mules,  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  swiine,  poultry,  pet  stock, 
dogs  and  cats.  We  will  strive  for 
excellence  in  every  department. 


"We  will  be  allotted  all  the  space 
necessary  and  climatically  San 
Francisco  is  the  ideal  location  for 
animals  and  fowl  of  every  charac- 
ter. I  will  expect  the  friendly  aid 
of  every  lover  of  domestic  animals 
and  their  feathered  friends,  which 
embraces  every  human  being.  This 
is  an  inherent  trait  in  mankind  and 
it  can  be  safely  expected  that  the 
animate  section  of  the  1915  Expo- 
sition will  be  one  of  its  leading 
features. 

"The  West  is  now  and  will  be  a 
heavy  buyer  of  pure  bred  live 
stock,  and  China,  Japan,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines  and  countries  on 
the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South 
America  will  buy  extensively  at 
San  Francisco.  I  look  for  the  sales 
to  eclipse  anything  that  has  here- 
tofore characterized  the  World  ex- 
positions." 

About  thirty  acres  in  the  Pre- 
sidio reservation  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  live  stock  exhibit  and  the 
premium  list  will  total  $175,000. 


The  man  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  patches  on  his  trousers  gets 
more  out  of  this  world  than  the 
man  who  goes  beyond  his  means 
to  be  fashionable. 


Several  lemon  groves  are  being 
planted  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 
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Who's  Who  in  Field,  Orchard  and  Garden 


l>r.    Kiimnr    W  nldrmar    H II  Kuril 


By  C.  A.  Colmore. 


AMONG  THOSE  who  have  mate- 
rially advanced  the  cause  of 
agricultural  science  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  perhaps  no  one  figure 
stands  more  prominently  in  the 
front  rank  than  that  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Waldemar  Hilgard.  Dr.  Hilgard  is 
a  thorough  scientist  and  indefati- 
gable research  worker  and  has  per- 
formed most  signal  service  in  dif- 
ferentiating the  science  of  agricul- 
ture as  applied  to  conditions  in  the 
arid  regions. 

He  was  born  in  Zweibrucken, 
Bavaria,  January  5,  1833,  and  was 
the  son  of  distinguished  parents. 
His  father,  Theodore  Erasmus  Hil- 
gard, was  a  jurist,  publicist  and 
poet  and  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Eugene  was  chief  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  government  he 
resigned  his  position  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1833,  settling  on  a 
farm  near  Belleville,  111.,  where 
young  Hilgard  received  a  thorough 
practical  schooling  in  agriculture, 
also  a  superior  tutelage  at  the  hands 
of  his  talented  father.  Returning 
to  Germany  he  studied  at  the  Royal 
Mining  School  at  Ereiburg,  and  at 
the  University  of  Zurich.  He 
graduated  at  Heidelberg  with  high 
honors  in  1853,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

From  1855  to  1857  he  was  state 
geologist  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  performed  a  monumental 
work  in  connection  with  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  that  state  and 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  His  re- 
port on  this  work  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  ever 
rendered  to  the  science  of  geology 
and  agriculture  in  this  country.  In 
1860  he  was  married  at  Madrid  to 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Manuel  Bello 
of  the  Spanish  army.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  apparatus  and  collec- 
tions of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi at  Oxford,  and  was  also  de- 
tailed to  special  duty  at  Vicksburg 
where  he  established  the  Drum- 
mond  Lights,  to  help  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  fleets  and 
also  performed  valuable  service  for 
the  Confederate  army  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "nitre-bureau,"  man- 
ufacturing nitre  for  the  use  of  the 
beleaguered  armies.  There  he  con- 
tracted a  severe  illness  through 
exposure  which  has  had  a  lasting 
effect  upon  his  health  through  life, 
yet  in  spite  of  this  handicap  this 
grand  old  man  has  accomplished 
more  work  and  left  a  more  lasting 
and  valuable  contribution  to  agri- 
cultural progress  than  any  man 
that  ever  labored  in  this  field 
in  the  arid  West. 

In  1873  he  became  professor  of 
geology  and  natural  history  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  but  the 
climate  proved  too  severe  for  his 
health  so  he  came  to  California  as 
professor  of  agriculture  and  chem- 
istry in  1875,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  closely  identified  with 
the  progress  of  agricultural  science 
in  this  state. 

He  has  made  a  specialty  of  the 
study  of  soils  of  the  Pacific  slope 
in  their  relation  to  geology  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  He  is  indeed  the 


peer  of  soil  chemists  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  made  the  University 
of  California  famous  throughout 
the  world  through  his  extensive 
and  illuminating  researches  into 
the  mysteries  of  soil  chemistry. 
His  experiments  have  proved  that 
chemical  analyses  of  soils  must  be 
accompanied  by  their  mechanical 
analyses  in  order  to  render  valu- 
able conclusions.  H~  invented  the 
soil  elutriator  for  mechanical 
analyses  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  separate  accurately  the  various 
sized  grains  which  make  up  the 
complex  soil  mixture. 

Professor  Hilgard  has  contributed 
frequently  to  our  leading  scientific 
and  agricultural  journals  since  1855 
and  has  received  world-wide  recog- 
nition as  an  authority  on  geology 
and  agricultural  chemistry.  Among 
the  more  important  of  his  volumin- 
ous writings  may  be  mentioned  his 
"Geological  Reconnaisance  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,"  published  at 
New  Orleans  in  1869;  "A  Memoir 
on  the  Geology  of  Lower  Louisiana 
and  the  Salt  Deposits  of  Petite  Anse 
Island,"  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  1872.  He  made 
the  first  successful  study  of  the 
wonderful  "mud  lumps"  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta.  One  of 
his  greatest  works  is  the  "Report  on 
Cotton  Production"  of  the  U.  S. 
Census   of   1880.    His  discussion, 


prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  1892  on  the  "Relations  of 
Climate  to  Soils,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  European  lan- 
guages and  gained  for  the  author 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  1894,  the  "Liebig  Medal 
for  Important  Advances  in  Agricul- 
tural Science."  He  has  performed 
classic  researches  into  the  question 
of  alkali  soils  and  in  1906  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  published  under 
the  title  "Soils,  Their  Formation, 
Properties,  Composition  and  Rela- 
tions to  Climate  and  Plant  Growth 
in  the  Arid  and  Humid  Regions," 
his  classic  on  agricultural  chemis- 
try which  may  be  considered  a 
summary  of  his  life  work  on  these 
subjects. 

In  consideration  of  his  distin- 
guished services  to  science  he  re- 
ceived in  1903,  from  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  graduation  from  that 
institution  as  Ph.  D.,  an  honorary 
diploma  re-conferring  that  degree, 
an  honor  which  comes  to  but  few 
men. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
Professor  Hilgard  is  still  continu- 
ing his  research  work  with  no  dim- 
inution of  that  keen  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  Nature  which  have 
made  him  so  notable  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  science.  We,  his  con- 
temporaries of  today,  can  hardly 


appreciate  the  colossal  work  ac- 
complished by  this  man  and  its 
far-reaching  importance  and  influ- 
ence on  the  practice  of  agriculture 
today,  suffice  it  to  say  that  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  hence  our 
successors  will  appreciate  and  real- 
ize this  influence  when  his  life 
work  shall  have  been  submitted  to 
the  cold,  analytical  dissecting  pro- 
cess of  the  historian. 


Pot  Pourri  Rose  Jar 


Have  one  half  peck  of  fine  dry 
rose  leaves.  Take  a  large  china  or 
glass  bowl,  strew  a  handful  of  ta- 
ble salt  on  the  bottom,  then  three 
handfuls  of  leaves,  then  salt,  and 
continue  in  this  way  until  all  the 
leaves  are  used,  covering  the  top 
with  salt.  Let  it  remain  five  days, 
stirring  and  turning  twice  a  day. 
When  they  appear  moist,  add  three 
ounces  of  bruised  allspice  and  two 
ounces  of  bruised  stick  cinnamon. 
This  forms  the  stock.  Allow  the 
mixture  to  remain  one  week,  turn- 
ing daily  from  top  to  bottom;  then 
put  in  the  permanent  jar  one  ounce 
of  allspice,  and  add  the  stock, ; 
layer  by  layer,  sprinkling  between 
each  layer  the  following  mixture: 
One  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  two  nutmegs  (all 
coarsely  powdered),  some  ginger 
root  (sliced  thin),  one-half  ounce 
of  anise  seed  (bruised),  ten  grains 
of  musk  or  one  ounce  of  finest 
musk,  one-half  pound  of  freshly 
dried  lavender  flowers  and  two 
ounces  of  powdered  or  finely 
sliced  orris  root.  Then  add  the 
following  essential  oils  at  pleasure, 
some  preferring  one  and  some  an- 
other; jasamine,  rose  geranium, 
lavender,  lemon  verbena,  rosemary.1 
Florida  toilet  water,  magnolia  wa- 
ter and  Turkish  extracts  are  excel- 
lent added  from  time  to  time;  so,! 
also,  cologne,  rose  or  orange  flower 
water,  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and 
such  freshly  dried  tlowers  as  vio- 
lets, tuberoses,  clove  pinks  or  other 
bright  scented  varieties  should  be 
added  each  year  in  season,  while 
fresh  rose  leaves,  salt  and  allspice 
may  be  added  when  convenient  in 
the  season.  Shake  and  stir  the  jar 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  open 
only  during  the  daily  odorizing 
given  to  the  apartments.  The  fra- 
grance lasts  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  mixture  should  be  kept 
in  a  jar  with  a  double  lid,  known 
as  a  rose  jar. 

Have  rose  leaves  thoroughly 
dried  before  applying  salt  or  be- 
ginning to  make  mixture. 


Are  you  one  of  the  people  who 
hop  up  nervously  when  the  train 
is  nearing  the  station,  and  stand 
until  it  stops?  You  think  you  are 
saving  a  lot  of  time,  whereas  in  re- 
ality a  car  empties  itself  in  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute. 


Is  it  wise  for  sensitive  natures 
to  expose  themselves  to  tragical 
plays  and  harrowing  novels?  They 
pay  for  the  experience  by  suffering 
a  ghastly  nervous  exhaustion  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  temporary 
thrill. 


ORCHARD   AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


June  Work  in  Flower  Garden  and  Public  Park 


single  Plant  of  the  Victoria  type,  18 
lichen  high — Plenty  of  flowers  for  one 
oot. 


iy  John  McLaren,  Superintendent 
Golden  Gate  Park. 


mOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  prepare 
•N  for  your  fall  and  winter  flow- 
rs.  Sow  seeds  of  pansies,  wall 
lowers,  gillie  flowers,  stocks,  hol- 
yhocks  and  sweet  peas  for  a  suc- 
cession of  blooms. 

Neatness  and  cleanliness  should 
ihvays  be  evident  in  the  flower 
jorders.  Spent  flowers,  faded 
eaves  and  weeds  should  be  re- 
uoved  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
itirred  frequently.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  im- 
k  portance  of  cultivating  the  soil  at 
I  his  time.  Do  not  let  the  surface 
I  jf  the  ground  become  caked.  Wa- 
I  :er  your  plants  one  day  and  stir 
I  he  surface  of  the  soil  the  next. 
This  puts  a  mulch  on  the  surface 
af  the  ground  and  prevents  the 
oisture  from  evaporating. 
Vacant  spaces  in  the  flower  beds, 
endered  so  by  the  passing  of  the 
late  spring  flowers,  may  be  planted 
fter  being  fertilized  and  spaded. 
Dahlias,  silvias,  chrysanthemums, 
and  the  like  can  well  be  utilized 
for  late  fall  flowers.  In  planting 
the  dahlias  place  stakes  before  the 
work  of  planting  proceeds.  Then 
fasten  the  shoots  loosely  to  the 
stakes  when  they  appear  so  that 
they  may  not  be  broken  by  the 
wind. 

Roses  should  have  all  spent  flow- 
ers removed,  partly  for  appear- 
ance's sake  and  partly  as  a  relief 
to  the  plants.  After  the  first  crop 
of  flowers  is  past  sprinkle  a  little 
bone-meal  or  other  artificial  fertil- 
izer around  the  plants  and  stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  it  a  lit- 
tle rough  so  that  when  water  is 
applied,  which  should  be  done  im- 
mediately, the  water  will  wash  the 
fertilizer  rootward.  A  few  hours 
later,  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  will 
work  freely,  dress  the  surface  neat- 
ly with  the  rake. 

Climbing  roses,  especially  the 
strong-growing,  free-flowering  vari- 
eties, should  have  the  young  shoots 
secured  to  the  wires  or  the  trel- 
lises. If  their  roots  are  in  soil 
which  is  light  and  dry,  abundance 
of  water  should  be  given  and  im- 
mediately ,  followed  by  a  light 
mulching. 

Attend  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  the  regulating  and  thinning  of 
f  climbing  plants  generally.  Where 
I  Ihey  are  crowded  thin  them  out, 


and  where  plants  have  not  filled 
their  allotted  space  some  shoots 
should  be  laid  for  the  purpose. 

The  mock  orange,  the  snowball 
and  other  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  should  be  well  pruned  back 
immediately  after  flowering.  Then 
soak  the  roots  well  and  mulch 
after  giving  a  good  fertilizing  with 
leaf-mould  or  rotted  manure. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite  and  it  is  so  easy  to 
grow  that  most  gardens  have  them. 
It  gives  good  returns  in  cut  flowers 
and  in  garden  decorations.  The 
following  practice  clipped  from 
a  garden  magazine  if  followed  will 
enable  the  beginner  to  do  very 
well : 

After  the  plants  have  finished 
blooming  in  the  fall,  if  you  re- 
quire the  place  for  something  else, 
dig  up  the  clumps,  cut  the  old 
stems  to  the  ground,  and  replant 
in  some  inconspicuous  part  of  the 
garden.  By  late  March  or  April, 
which  is  quite  as  early  as  it  is  de- 
sirable to  start  new  plants  not  in- 
tended for  exhibition,  these  old 
roots  will  be  a  mass  of  young 
growths,  each  of  which  is  avail- 
able to  make  a  new  plant.  A  very 
simple  way  which  has  given  quite 
good  results  is  to  take  off  each 
of  these  new  shoots  with  a  few 
roots  attached,  cut  off  the  top  so 
as  to  leave  only  half  a  dozen  leaves, 
plant  at  once  where  it  is  to  bloom. 
This  method,  however,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  East.  A  more  ap- 
proved method  is  to  get  rejuve- 
nated plants  by  making  cuttings 
of  three  inches  from  the  tops  of 
the  new  shoots,  severing  them  just 
below  a  joint  in  the  green  wood, 
and  removing  the  lower  leaves  be- 
fore planting  them  in  light  soil 
(but  preferably  in  sand)  in  a  place 
where  they  can  have  shade  and 
water  during  this  critical  stage  of 
their  growth.  When  renewed 
growth  shows  they  have  rooted, 
they  may  be  removed  to  their  per- 
manent quarters  if  these  be  ready, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  say  here  that 
chrysanthemums  transplant  very 
well  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  if 
watered  a  few  hours  before  mov- 
ing and  given  some  shade,  should 


a  hot  day  follow  the  change  of 
position. 

As  many  varieties  need  assis- 
tance in  "breaking,"  it  is  well  to 
pinch  the  top  out  of  any  plant 
which  shows  no  inclination  to 
branch,  as  this  will  result  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  new 
shoots  around  the  pinched  part. 
Now  the  grower  has  to  decide  how 
many  branches  he  will  allow  to 
each  plant,  as  upon  this  largely 
depends  the  size  of  the  flowers.  It 
from  one  to  six  stems  are  left,  good 
individual  flowers  may  be  obtained 
— the  fewer  the  shoots,  the  larger 
the  flowers.  From  August  on  each 
of  the  branches  may  be  expected 
to  produce  a  cluster  of  buds,  and, 
if  large  flowers  are  wanted,  only 
one —  generally  the  central  or 
"crown"  bud — should  be  allowed 
to  bloom,  all  the  rest  being  gradu- 
ally pinched  out  while  still  small, 
so  as  to  throw  the  strength  of  the 
plant  into  that  one  flower.  Some 
varieties  do  better  if  the  whole 
top  of  the  shoot  is  removed  at  this 
stage,  and  the  "second  crown"  bud 
produced  is  used,  but  this  is  largely 
a  matter  of  experience.  Of  course, 
if  sprays  are  preferred,  only  such 
disbudding  as  will  prevent  crowd- 
ing is  required.  Both  for  garden 
and  house  decoration  these  are  bet- 
ter for  artistic  effect — indeed,  the 
delightful  single  chrysanthemums 
so  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
early  double  varieties,  so  popular 
in  England,  are  grown  almost  al- 
ways in  this  natural  way. 

All  through  the  long  summer  the 
plants  should  be  kept  supplied  with 
water,  but  if  a  good  mulch  of  old 
manure  is  spread  around  them  it 
will  serve  the  triple  purpose  of 
conserving  the  moisture,  feeding 
the  plants,  and  rendering  cultiva- 
tion unnecessary. 


New  Experimental  Farm 

The  first  cereal  station  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
be  located  in  Butte  County,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Biggs,  Cal., 
where  it  is  proposed,  if  possible,  to 
find  new  cereal  crops  which  will 


The  dwarf  Waldersee  Aster— mix 
inches  high — for  bedding  an  edging. 


be  of  vast  commercial  benefit  to  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  The  Sacramen- 
to Valley  Grain  Association  has 
been  incorporated  to  provide  the 
necessary  land  and  plant  for  the 
department  to  work  with.  J.  M. 
Hastings  is  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation; C.  E.  Chatficld,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  J.  M.  Brough,  secretary. 
The  subscribers  to  the  association 
do  not  expect  direct  profit  from  the 
station,  though  they  are  to  receive 
the  surplus  seeds,  which  they  will 
either  give  or  sell  at  a  low  price  to 
members.  The  benefits  will  be  in 
the  development  of  new  and  more 
profitable  crops  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 


Cut=Worms  Attack  Cabbages 


Cut-worms  are  reported  so  prev- 
alent this  year  and  .  damaging  al- 
falfa, cabbages,  and  other  field 
crops  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Cook  to  issue  the  following  meth- 
ods of  destroying  the  worms  and 
protecting  trees,  etc.: 

"All  cut-worms  can  be  poisoned 
by  feeding  a  mash  of  bran  and  wa- 
ter with  syrup  and  arsenic  acid," 
says  Dr.  Cook.  "In  gardens  by 
spraying  herbage  with  arsenic  and 
water  or  paris  green  and  water  and 
placing  in  heaps  in  gardens,  the 
worm  will  eat  of  the  mixture  and 
die.  Wrapping  tomato  plants  and 
the  like  with  sized  paper,  holding 
at  the  top  with  a  string  and  with 
earth  bank  about  the  base,  the  cut- 
worms will  be  kept  away.  They 
do  not  crawl  upon  paper.  The 
climbers  can  be  kept  off  by  a  band 
of  tin  about  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or 
the  stem  of  grapes." 


If  you  have  no  emergency 
drawer,  shelf  or  cabinet  in  your 
home,  arrange  to  have  one  when 
you  begin  house-cleaning  this 
spring. 

Accidents  will  not  occur  any  of- 
tener  if  you  are  prepared  to  meet 
them. 


The  hog  is  a  hot  animal  and 
should  be  provided  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bathe  during  this  hot 
weather. 


An  cut  flowers  they  are  best  arranged  loosely — as  they  grow. 


Do  not  worry  about  your  doubts 
so  long  as  you  are  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  and  then  to  stand  by  it 
with  all  your  might. 


ORCHARD    AND    FARM — IRRIGATION 


Fruit  Growers  Prepare  for  Forty=First  Convention 


By  E.  O.  Essig. 


THE  FORTY-FIRST  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  promises 
to  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
fruit  growers'  conventions,  and  if 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Cook,  are  to  be  judged  as  any  in- 
dication of  success,  this  meeting 
will  be  the  best  ever,  both  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  attendance. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  wish  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  men 
who  will  addFess  the  convention. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  great 
many  of  these  speakers  are  better 
qualified  to  talk  upon  their  vari- 
ous subjects  than  any  other  men 
of  today. 

The  convention  convenes  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Wednesday,  June 
12th,  at  8:50  a.  m.  Mayor  E.  J. 
Boeseke  will  deliver  the  address 
of  welcome,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the 
present  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  will  make  the  re- 
sponse. Mr.  C  W.  Beers,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara county  and  a  prime  factor 
in  making  this  convention  a  suc- 
cess, will  follow  with  an  address. 

The  convention  is  cosmopolitan 
in  the  makeup  of  the  program,  in 
that  it  deals  with  all  problems  of 
economic  value  to  the  growers.  At 
a  considerable  expense  Dr.  Cook 
has  obtained  the  services  of  Dr. 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  professor  of  ag- 
romony  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station  at 
Urbana,  111.  Dr.  Hopkins  will  de- 
liver his  first  address  Wednesday 
morning  on  "Soils."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Hopkins  ac- 
companied Professor  King  of  Wis- 
consin at  a  "soil  convention" 
which  was  held  at  Los  Angeles 
some  years  ago,  but  due  to  a  sud- 
den sickness  in  his  family  was 
compelled  to  leave  before  the  con- 
vention convened.  He  will  deliver 
four  lectures;  one  at  each  morn- 
ing session  and  a  stereopticon  lec- 
ture at  the  evening  session  of  the 
first  day.  I  may  say  unqualifiedly 
that  these  lectures  may  well  repay 
any  farmer  attending  the  three 
days  convention. 

Following  Dr.  Hopkins  on 
Wednesday  morning  comes  Mr.  H. 
S.  Fawcett,  plant  pathologist  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
who  has  furnished  valuable  infor- 
mation to  our  knowledge  of  citrus 
fungous  diseases.  He  has,  until  re- 
cently been  connected  with  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  comes  to  California 
with  solutions  for  many  of  our 
most  intricate  orchard  problems. 
Besides  these  general  lectures  on 
fungous  disease  he  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  "Fruit  Rots,"  on  Friday 
morning,  June  14th.  The  discus- 
sion of  his  papers  will  be  led  bv 
Prof.  W.  T.  Home  of  the  Unrrer- 
sity  of  California.  Professor  Home 
has  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
economic  study  of  plant  diseases 
in  Cuba  and  in  California,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  plant  pathologists 
on  the  Coast.  His  work  on  the 
"Oak  Fungus"  or  "Root  Rot,"  is  of 


particular  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  leading  the  discussions  he 
will  deliver  an  address  on  the 
"Olive  Knot,"  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  13th. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  ses- 
sion will  be  presided  over  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Teague,  manager  of  the  Lim- 
oneira  ranch  at  Santa  Paula,  presi- 
dent of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation and  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Protective  League. 
Mr.  Teague  has  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  orchard  work  and  manage- 
ment. He  delivers  the  first  address 
in  the  afternoon,  on  "Frost  Protec- 
tion," and  what  he  has  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  founded  on  the 
most  practical  experience,  which 
has  saved  his  company  thousands 
of  dollars  this  last  winter. 

"Breeding  Citrus  Trees,"  by 
A.  D.  Shamel  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Flant  Industry,  will  be  the  second 
paper  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Sha- 
mel has  conducted  breeding  exper- 
iments at  Riverside  which  may 
revolutionize  citrus  growing  in  a 
way  which  will  bring  California 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  production  of  better  and 
more  reliable  citrus  trees.  Mr. 
Shamel  has  been  working  along 
this  line  for  several  years,  and  his 
report  at  this  time  should  be  by 
far  the  most  important  one  he  has 
ever  made.  The  discussion  of  his 
paper  will  be  led  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Vaile,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Ventura  county,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Reed  of  Riverside,  two  men  who 
have  closely  associated  themselves 
with  his  work. 

The  writer  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Vaile's  experiments 
which  were  carried  on  at  the  Lim- 
oneira  ranch,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  saying  that  he  is  a  most 
capable  man  to  participate  in  this 
discussion. 

One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  convention  in  the  past 
years  has  been  the  lectures  on 
"Soil  Bacteria,"  by  Professor  C.  B. 
Lipman  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Professor  Lipman  will  de- 
liver two  lectures  at  this  conven- 
tion. The  first  on  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon, and  the  second  a  stereop- 
ticon lecture  on  Friday  evening. 
Professor  Lipman  will  also  preside 
over  the  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  morning  sessions. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Popenoe,  who  is 
probably  the  best  authority  on  the 
avocado,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
this  fruit  Wednesday  evening,  and 
Dr.  C  F.  Franceschi  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara will  follow  that  with  a  lec- 
ture on  "New  Fruits." 

For  a  presiding  official  of  the 
Thursday  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  Dr.  Cook  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  Judge  Peter 
Shields  of  Sacramento. 

The  morning  program  will  be- 
gin with  an  address  by  State  Com- 
missioner Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  who  will 
talk  about  the  work  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture.  Dr. 
Cook  is  extremely  interested  in  his 
work  and  he  will  have  much  to 
say  relative  to  the  progress  he  has 
made  since  accepting  his  present 
position. 

An  address  on  the  "Mediterra- 
nean Fruit  Flv  in  Hawaii"  will  be 


given  by  Professor  H.  P.  Severin 
of  Honolulu.  For  nearly  a  year 
Professor  Severin  has  been  con- 
ducting private  experiments  with 
the  fruit  fly  and  the  feasibility  of 
its  control,  and  his  paper  should 
be  worth  much  to  the  horticul- 
ture interests  of  California.  Dr. 
Hopkins  will  also  deliver  a  lecture 
at  the  Thursday  morning  session 
as  stated  above. 

The  first  address  in  the  after- 
noon will  be  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper,  formerly 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture. There  is  no  man  in  the  hor- 
ticultural work  in  California  who 
deserves  more  credit  than  does 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  his  presence  at 
this  convention  signifies  the  co- 
operation of  a  most  valuable  man. 
His  subject  will  be  "The  Olive." 
Professor  Horne  will  follow  that 
with  his  address  on  the  "Olive 
Knot,"  and  the  only  woman  on 
the  program,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Ord  of 
Santa  Barbara,  will  lecture  on 
"Agriculture  in  the  Common 
Schools." 

The  evening  session  of  that  day 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Kel- 
logg, secretary  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
will  discuss  "The  Walnut.''  Re- 
ports of  the  committees  and  other 
business  will  also  be  considered 
at  that  time. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  J.  F. 
McCoy  of  Betteravia  will  give 
an  address  on  "Sugar  Beets."  To 
the  writer's  knowledge  this  is  the 
first  paper  on  sugar  beets  that  has 
been  given  for  several  years  at  a 
State  convention;  and  as  the  sugar 
beet  industry  is  becoming  very 
important  in  so  many  sections  of 
this  state  his  paper  will  rank 
among  any  at  the  convention.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  H.  S.  Fawcett  and 
Professor  W.  T.  Horne  also  lecture 
at  this  time,  as  above  stated. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be 
occupied  by  Mr.  Leonard  Coates 
of  the  Leonard  Coates  Nursery 
Company,  Morgan  Hill,  who  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  "The  Law  and 
the  Nurserymen."  Mr.  Coates  is 
certainly  a  "live  wire,"  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 
address  will  clear  up  many  diffi- 
culties now  existing  between  the 
inspection  work  and  the  nursery- 
men. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Popenoe  of  Altadena 
will  deliver  an  address  on  "Dates." 
Mr.  Popenoe  has  just  finished  a 
trip  of  investigating  the  date  orch- 
ards around  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  brings  the  very  latest  data 
relative  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit, 
which  bids  fair  to  become  impor- 
tant in  some  sections  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Certainly 
growers  from  Imperial.  San  Diego 
and  Riverside  counties  should  not 
fail  to  hear  him. 

Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit.  who  has  pres- 
ent charge  of  the  Riverside  Exper- 
iment Station,  is  to  present  the 
work  of  his  station  as  the  last  pa- 
per of  the  afternoon  session.  Dr. 
Coit  is  an  expert  pomologist,  anil 
has  a  splendid  knowledge  partic- 
ularly of  citrus  and  olive  fruits. 
Until  recently  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Pathological  Sta- 


tion at  Whittier,  and  has  done  con- 
siderable work  there. 

The  evening  session  of  the  last 
day  will  be  presided  over  bv  Com- 
missioner A.  J.  Cook.  A  stereop- 
tican  lecture  on  "Soil  Bacteria" 
will  be  given  by  Professor  C  B. 
Lipman,  and  an  address  on  "The 
Almond"  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Dargitz,  who 
has  been  a  faithful  attendant  at 
previous  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Conventions.  He  has  furnished 
most  of  the  present  dav  knowledge 
concerning  the  almond  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Salt  for  Poultry 


fur- 


I  have  never  heard  of  anvbo 
that  kept  salt  before  his  fowls 
the  time..    We  all  know  that  in  t 
correct  feeding  of  other  live 
salt  is  always  used,  either 
with  other  foods,  or  kept  in  a 
arate  box  always  before  them. 

Some  time  this  winter  I  had 
eral  overfed  Plymouth  Rock  he 
which  were    standing  around 
their  houses..    To  get  them  out 
the  way  I  took  them  over  into 
large  sheep  barn.    When  they 
been  there  several  days,  I  not 
that  they  were  getting  much 
ter,  and  upon    looking  in 
them  another  day,  I  found 
all  eating  salt  out  "of  the  salt 
put  up  for  the  use  of  the  st 
This,    in    connection  with 
rapid  regaining  of  health,  co«. 
with  the  fact  that  they  were 
ginning  to  lay,  induced  me  to 
nish  salt  in  one    of  our  poultry 
houses. 

Short  of  time  and  not  having  on 
hand  anything  better  than  a  small-  ! 
size  dipper,  I  filled  it  half  full 
tine  salt,  and  tacked  it  alongside 
the  dry-mash  hopper,  just 
enough  that  the  fowls  could  reach 
into  it  conveniently.  Since  this 
salt  has  been  added  to  the  feeds, 
of  this  particular  pen  of  20  Leg- 
horn hens,  we  have  never  had  a 
case  of  overfeeding.  We  had  a 
slight  increase  in  egg  production, 
eggs  have  a  much  higher  fertility 
and  the  fowls  seem  to  do  better  in 
all  respects.  It  was  also  noticeable 
that  they  drank  a  little  more  water, 
but  not  nearly  enough  to  impair 
their  health.  Remember  an  egg 
is  made  of  65  per  cent  water,  and 
water  is  cheap  on  most  poultry 
farms. 

The  best  feature  in  this  connec- 
tion was  the  factor  that  they  al- 
ways had  a  good  appetite,  gave 
more  fertile  eggs  and  looked 
healthier.  As  soon  as  possible  we 
are  going  to  equip  all  of  our  pens 
with  separate  salt  dishes,  which 
will  always  be  before  them  and 
accessible. 

I  do  not  believe  it  good  policy 
to  i»ix  it  with  the  dry  mash,  be- 
cause some  birds  need  more  than 
others.  Some  also  eat  more  of  the 
dry  mash,  and  would  necessarily 
get  more  salt,  which  might  be 
harmful.  Supply  it  to  them  in  a 
separate  dish  always  accessible.  R 
may  be  some  time  before  they  will 
touch  it.  but  after  a  few  days  yoa 
will  see  them  go  after  it  occasion- 
ally.—  F.  W.  Kazmeier. 
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The  Automobile  for  the  Farmer 


NOW  THAT  FARMERS  are  buy- 
ing automobiles  quite  gener- 
ally, it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  consider  what  is  the  best 
ype  of  machine  for  their  use.  Au- 
omobile  manufacturers  are  care- 
"ully  considering  the  needs  of  far- 
ners,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
hat  the  medium-sized  cars  are 
nost  popular  with  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation  most  care- 
fully. The  following  article  by  Mr. 
f.  W.  Gogarn  explains  why  he 
hinks  cars  of  this  kind  are  best,  in 
[he  long  run,  for  farmers'  use: 

"What  are  the  advantages  of  the 
medium-sized  car  over  the  large 
ane?  In  the  first  place  the  medium 
sized  car  is  unquestionably  the 
most  economical.  There  is  a  sav- 
ng  of  from  50  to  80  per  cent  in  the 
purchase  price  and  when  I  make 
this  assertion  I  include  motor  cars 
varying  in  price  from  $1,000  to 
P5,000  which  have  a  seating  capac- 
ty  of  five  passengers  each.  This 
saving  of  50  to  80  per  cent  practi- 
cally applies  to  the  replacement  of 
axles,  springs,  transmissions  and 
other  parts,  and,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, the  rule  obtains  in  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cants. The  rule  also  applies  to 
storage  due  to  the  larger  cars  tak- 
ng  up  more  room  and  requiring 
more  labor  to  polish  and  wash 
them. 

What  is  true  in  the  saving  of 
the  purchase  price,  in  replace- 
ments and  in  storage  is  equally  true 
n  the  vital  matter  of  tires.  A  com- 
blete  set  of  standard  34-inch  tires, 
including  tubes,  for  the  Reo  the 
Fifth  can  be  replaced  at  the  cur- 
rent prices  for  $120  to  $125.  To 
replace  a  standard  set  of  tires  on 
a  large  car  would  cost  between 
$350  and  $375.  This  purchase  price 
is  about  300  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  Reo.  Then  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  life  of  a  set 
of  tires  on  the  smaller  car,  mile  for 
mile  traveled,  is  from  50  to  90  per 
cent  greater  than  on  the  large  car. 
The  heavier  the  car  the  wider  the 
ratio  of  tire  upkeep  becomes  in  fa- 
vor of  the  smaller  car.  All  things 
considered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
tire  expense  on  a  big  car  is  from 
three  to  five  times  greater  than  on 
a  car  of  the  popular  type  of  Reo 
the  Fifth.  It  is  therefore  plain 
to  the  practical  doctor,  contractor, 
business  man  and  businesss  farmer 
which  car  will  give  him  the  most 
satisfactory  service  and  save  him 
the  most  money. 

"Closely  allied  to  economy  is  mo- 
tor reliability.  A  good  car  must 
have  get-there-and-back  ability.  It 
must  have  strong  enough  axles  to 
take  the  average  motorist  and  his 
family  on  a  trip  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  back  without 


CALVES 

Ralae  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


any  fear  of  a  breakdown  under 
normal  conditions.  Its  wheel  base 
and  road  clearance  must  be  suited 
for  high  water  bars  in  the  moun- 
tains and  for  other  highway  ob- 
structions. Our  large  nickel  steel 
axles  are  specially  designed  for 
hard  usage  of  this  sort  and  should 
at  least  cover  as  many  miles  as  the 
highest  priced  car  built  in  the 
world.  So  with  our  big  easy  rid- 
ing springs;  our  transmission,  pow- 
erful motor,  strong  sub-frame  and 
specially  designed  radiator,  car- 
buretor and  positive  ignition  sys- 
tem are  designed  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency on  rough  American  roads. 
All  of  these  strong  features  make 
for  maximum  reliability  and  when 
this  is  coupled  with  the  greater 
economy  of  the  smaller  car  the 
conclusion  is  obvious. 

"Then  there  is  the  greater  safety 
in  the  smaller  car  because  it  is 
more  easily  controlled  when  traf- 
fic is  more  or  less  congested.  This 
is  notably  true  in  rainy  weather  on 
slippery  pavements,  for  in  the 
smaller  car  the  danger  of  skidding 
is  minimized.  Our  flexible  steer- 
ing gears  and  powerful  brakes  pos- 
itively insure  maximum  safety  on 
mountains  and  hills.  As  life  and 
limb  are  the  most  precious  posses- 
sions of  a  man  and  his  family  the 
greater  safety  of  the  smaller  car 
should  commend  it  to  the  vast  mass 
of  motor  buyers  everywhere. 

"In  our  cars  we  have  more  pow- 
er in  proportion  to  weight  and 
therefore  greater  efficiency.  With 
our  large  wheels,  big  springs,  long 
wheel  base,  luxuriant  upholstery 
and  perfect  balance  in  construc- 
tion a  maximum  of  comfort  is  in- 
sured. Its  simplicity  needs  no  ex- 
pert chauffeur  to  operate  it.  It 
will  go  through  deep  sands  and 
mud  where  heavier  cars  would 
sink  to  the  hub  and  get  stuck.  It 
earns  more  because  it  saves  more. 
It  takes  you  there  and  back  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  bigger  car 
in  perfect  safety  and  comfort.  It 
is  the  key  to  absolute  motoring  sat- 
isfaction for  the  man  who  knows 
the  value  of  a  dollar  and  for  the 
man  who  seeks  big  value  and  big- 
ger results  when  buying  an  auto- 
mobile. There  is  no  necessity 
whatsoever  to  pay  from  three  to 
five  times  more  for  the  purchase 
and  upkeep  of  a  big  car  when  a 
good,  reliable  and  roadable  medi- 
um sized  car  will  comfortably 
and  safely  carry  just  as  many  pas- 
sengers in  the  same  length  of  time 
at  about  a  third  cost." 


Bee  Keepers  Meet 


BE  A  REPORTER 
FOR  THE  M.S. I. A, 


I  EARN 


I  $6  to  $15 

......  .-i.  .im.1.  — .  ....J    A  Day! 

Kf~  any  one  can  secure  tbe  Information  we  want.  ""€30 
•and  .tampfnr  particulars.    M.  S.  I.  A.  Association, 
115   Association  Building,  Indianapolis,  |nHi»n» 


The  Stanislans  County  Beekeep- 
ers Club  held  a  meeting  on  May  28 
at  Ceres  at  which  persons  inter- 
ested in  be^s  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  were  present.  Nearly  every 
phase  of  bee  culture  was  discussed 
and  among  those  taking  part  were 
J.  F.  Snover,  J.  W.  Ferre,  F.  Burtch, 
A.  J.  Cook,  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner; S.  Van  Wye,  Ceres;  J.  C. 
Frohliger,  Berkeley;  B.  B.  Hogan- 
boom,  Elk  Grove;  A.  B.  Shaffner, 
Los  Angeles;  H.  G.  Brown,  Tulare; 
Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth,  State  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  W.  Lynch,  Newman, 
and  M.  R.  Madary,  Fresno. 


Concrete 
Construction 


is  the  sign  of  the  progressive  farmer. 

The  superiority  of  concrete  over  EVERY  other  form  of 
building  material  has  been  absolutely  PROVEN.  Up  to  date 
farmers  everywhere  are  now  using  cement  for  all  recon= 
struction  and  new  buildings. 

Concrete  is  Supreme 

MORE  ECONOMICAL 
MORE  DURABLE 
MORE  SIGHTLY 
EASIER  TO  HANDLE 
ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

Mount  Diablo  Cement 

makes 

THE  STRONGEST 

THE  MOST  DURABLE 

THE  MOST  UNIFORM 

CONCRETE  OBTAINABLE 


You  are  safe  when  you  follow  the  judgment  of  these 
noted  engineers  who  built  these  marvels  of  concrete  con= 
struction  and  stipulated  that  MT.  DIABLO  cement  be  used 
in  making  the  concrete. 

State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 
Union  Trust  Company  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Bankers'  Investment  Co.  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Great  Western  Power  Company  Dam,  Feather  River. 
Cementing  Levee,  Lisbon  Reclamation  District,  Sacramento 
River. 

Bridge,  Northern  Electric  Company,  Meridian. 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  many  others. 

Ask  for  "Mount  Diablo "  Cement 
by  name 

Watch  for  the  Mount  Diablo  Trade  Mark 

We  have  published  a  complete  handbook  on  concrete 
construction  that  is  invaluable  to  every  farmer.  YOUR 
copy  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  your  address. 


Henry  Cowell  Lime  and 
Cement  Co. 

9  Main  Street         San  Francisco 
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OTOR  TRUCKS 


Hhorten  the  dis- 
tance to  market, 
save  time  and 
money. 

Ilullt  In  Califor- 
nia to  stand  hard 
and  constant 

work. 

Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue and  price 
Hat 

G  i  BTURGH 

Kalea  Agent 
1102    M  Union  St. 
San  Frnnrlaro, 
'  'allfornla 


I.  Ii.  C.  and  the  Sherman  Law 


^=?g^v                                  SAVE  THE  YEARLY 

|f\&       EXPENSE  AND  TROUBLE 

\V 

II                 of  Propping  your  Krult  Trees  by  Per- 
\l                   iimnently  supporting  the  limbs  with  the  f 

p  ^           Thompson  Adjustable  Tree 

^s***^                        Supports  rs,^ 

1 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Gal-           \  \ 
vanlsed  sheet  steel  so  formed  as  not  to  Vj»r 
Injure  the  bark,  and  are  In  every  re-  ^^=s 
spect  thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfac- 
tory.     Write  for  circular. 

Met   *i:i..">0   per    HM>0,    f.   o.    b.  !.<>■ 
\liK<'l<'i<.    AicrntN  Kllnlfll. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

i-no  Kant  Mnth  .Street                              LOfJ    LHGELKS,  (  A I,. 

ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  IRRIGATE  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING  YOUR 
CROP  TO  STANDARD? 

You  should  every  year  and  more  ao  this  year  as  our  rainfall  Is  lacking. 
We  would  like  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  as  we  can  help  you.  Our 
system  is  being  used  by  the  largest  growers  In  the  state  and  Is  giving 
satisfaction  wherever  in  use.  Write  for  Catalogue  with  Information.  If 
you  desire,  will  see  you  personally. 

IMBI  IRWIN  CO.  Mm  Francisco,  <  n I. 

Kth  X  Irnln  Sin.  I'honr  Market  8810 


Wool,  Hides,  Pelts  and  Poultry  Wanted 

Choice  Spring  Wool  Is  selling  as  high  as  18  cents;  choice  Dry  Calf 
Skins  as  high  as  27  cents;  Dry  Hides  22 V4  cents.  Large,  young  Ply- 
mouth Ttock  Roosters  selling  at  $10  to  $12  per  dozen. 

Don't  sell  your  Wool  and  Hides  to  speculators,  but  save  this  profit 
yourself  by  shipping  to  us. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shlpmentsof  Produce  to  the  old  and  reliable 
firm : 

Eatablloheil  1H7« 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

213-215-217  Clay  Street       -       SAN  FRANCISCO 


niCA 


AXLE  GREASE 

Is   the   turning  point   to  economy  In 
wear  and  tear  of  wagons.    Try  a  box. 
Kvery  dealer  everywhere. 
STANDARD    OIL    CO.    ( I •■corporated ) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


If  you  expect  to  take  from  your 
land  a  crop  rich  in  leaf,  as  lettuce, 
increase  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  your  fertilizer. 

If  abundant  corn,  wheat,  melons, 
peaches,  strawberries  or  tomatoes 
are  wanted,  see  to  the  phosphoric 
acid. 


Obedience  that  is  sullenly  or 
carelessly  given  is  little  better  than 
disobedience. 


What  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
done  to  yourself,  don't  think  of  do- 
ing to  others.  It  is  simply  "do  os 
you  would  have  done  unto  you." 


CYRUS  II.  McCORMICK,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  the 
suits  it  is  now  defending  on 
charges  of  violating  the  Sherman 
law: 

"The  International  Harvester 
case  differs  radically  in  its  facts 
from  all  the  so-called  'trust' 
cases  heretofore  decided  under  the 
Sherman  law.  The  International 
Harvester  Company  was  organized 
in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
economy  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  harvesting  machinery,  and 
of  incresing  the  foreign  trade.  It 
had  no  water  in  its  capitalization, 
and  it  has  earned  only  a  reasonable 
return  on  its  capital  -less  than  7 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  aver- 
age. The  prices  of  its  machines 
are  now  substantially  the  same  as 
in  1902,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crase  of  15  per  cent  in  raw  mate- 
rial prices  and  30  per  cent  in 
wages.  The  company  has  caused 
a  large  saving  to  American  farmers 
in  the  cost  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. It  has  increased  the  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  implements 
four-fold  in  nine  years;  its  foreign 
sales  in  1011  were  over  $42,000,- 
000.  It  has  not  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home.  Its  treatment  of  its 
customers,  its  employes,  its  agents 
and  its  competitors  has  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  highest  standard  of 
ethics  and  honorable  business 
methods.  To  the  farmer  it  has 
given  better  service  and  better  ma- 
chines; to  agents  and  dealers,  a  less 
hazardous  and  fluctuating  business; 
and  to  its  employes  it  has  given 
higher  wages,  improved  and  sani- 
tary working  conditions,  insurance 
against  sickness,  accident  and  old 
age,  and  a  share  in  its  profits. 

"The  charges  of  misconduct 
found  in  the  bill  have  been  met 
and  disproved  by  the  company  in 
other  cases,  and  they  will  again 
fail,  because  they  are  untrue.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  in  a 
suit  in  which  these  charges  were 
fully  gone  into  ,  said : 

"  'On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  has  not  used  its 
power  to  oppress  or  injure  the  far- 
mers who  are  its  customers.' 

And  again: 

"  'The  price  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines has  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  cost  of  con- 
struction or  the  increased  merit  of 
the  machines,  and  Respondent  has 
brought  other  farm  implements 
into  trade.' 

"  'The  evidence  also  shows  that 
the  machines  manufactured  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  qual- 
ity and  the  item  of  repair  material 
has  been  reduced  in  price  and 
placed  within  closer  reach  of  the 
farmer.' 

"The  organizers  of  this  company 
acted  under  the  advice  of  able 
counsel,  and  in  the  sincere  belief 
that  they  were  violating  no  law. 
If  under  later  decisions  it  should 
be  held  that  the  law  was  violated, 
it  could  only  be  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  power  to  oppress  which 
has  never  been  exercised. 


More  than  .six  years  ago  the  com- 
pany asked  for  its  investigation  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and 
opened,  all  its  books  and  records 
for  inspection,  and  furnished  all 
information  requested.  No  sugges- 
tion of  any  change  in  its  business 
methods  has  been  made  to  it  by  the 
Government  at  any  time.  Recently, 
a  frank  and  full  discussion  of  the 
whole  situation  has  been  had  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  the  company,  in 
an  honest  desire  upon  both  sides 
to  avoid  litigation.  Some  plan  may 
yet  be  found  which  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  any  protracted  lit- 
igation by  satisfying  the  claims 
made  under  the  Sherman  Act  with- 
out seriously  impairing  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  and  benefits  se- 
cured by  the  organization  of  this 
company.  No  form  of  reorgani- 
zation, however,  was  suggested  by 
the  Government  which  seemed 
practically  possible. 

"The  Government  has  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  embarrassment  to  the 
foreign  businesss  from  the  litiga- 
tion; the  bill  makes  no  attack  upon, 
and  seeks  no  change  in,  the  export 
business  of  the  company.  The  fil- 
ing of  the  bill  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  company's  carrying 
■  ■ii  its  business  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore." 


California  Advancing 


Oil  the  basis  of  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  the  production  and  re*| 
sources  of  California  for  1911  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  last  year  was 
one  of  general  prosperity  for  Cali- 
fornia producers,  and  that  the  ag- 
gregate products  of  the  state  show 
a  fair  advance. 

The  figures  show  a  general 
healthy  condition  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  state,  and  that  as 
a  commonwealth  we  are  advancing 
on  safe  lines  to  that  greater  des- 
tiny which  we  of  the  west  look  for- 
ward to  with  a  confidence  born 
of  past  growth  and  admitted  future 
possibilities. 

Attention  is  called  to  two  new 
crops,  rice  in  the  Sacrameto  valley 
and  cotton  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
both  of  which  are  showing  satis- 
factory returns,  and  whose  future 
is  forecasted  to  be  of  great  prom- 
ise. 


Nitrogen  (or  ammonia)  encour- 
ages strong  leaf,  vine  and  bush 
growth. 

Potash  makes  firm  tuber,  bulb 
and  fiber. 


'/3MoreWater 

"American"  Centrifugal  Pump 


than  br  others  because  the  Impeller 
Is  accurately  machined  to  the  casing, 
preTCDtint  any  sudden 
change  in  direction 
of  the  water.  aVof  | 
an  ounce  of  power 
in  wasted.  Ever? 
'American"  Cen- 
trifugal absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Writs  for  new 
catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 
Office  and  Works,  Aurora,  111. 

first  Nuioosl  Saab  Sullata*.  rsinoo 
Ban  Frsnclsco,  Calif..  ofPca:    70  Fremont  St, 
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10,000  Cars  at  $1,055 
To  Introduce  Reo  the  Fifth 


By  R.  E.  OLDS,  Designer 


TO  THE  THOUSANDS  WHO 
ARE  BUYING 

I  am  not  writing  this  to  sell 
more  cars.  The  present  demand 
taxes  our  utmost  capacity.  And 
the  cars  in  use  will  sell  our  future 
output  better  than  words  of  mine. 

In  all  my  experience  of  25  years 
I  have  never  seen  a  success  like 
that  of  Reo  the  Fifth.  I  have  never 
seen  a  car  so  popular. 

What  I  have  to  say  now  is  to 
you  who  are  buying,  largely 
through  faith  in  me. 

I  want  you  to  know  that,  de- 
spite this  rush,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  us  watching  every  car. 
We  are  giving  more  than  we 
promised. 

And  you  who  took  my  word — 
who  are  buying  first — are  getting 
an  underprice. 

JUST  THE  START 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  not  built  for  a 
season.  The  present  demand  is 
just  the  beginning. 

This  car,  remember,  is  the  final 
result  of  25  years  spent  in  car 
building.  It  marks  my  limit — the 
very  best  I  can  do.  And  no  car 
of  the  future  can  greatly  improve 
on  it. 

The  cars  we  sell  now  are  sent 
out  to  sell  others — to  create  repu- 
tation for  My  Farewell  Car.  And 
you  may  be  sure  that  not  a  car 
goes  out  until  we  know  it  is  ut- 
terly perfect. 


OUR  COSTLY  CARE 

We  analyze  the  steel  that  goes 
into  this  car.  Every  part  is  in- 
spected over  and  over.  Every  part 
with  a  flaw  is  rejected. 

Every  important  part  is  put  to 
radical  test  before  it  goes  into  the 
car. 

The  engines  are  tested  for  48 
hours.  The  finished  cars  are  giv- 
en more  severe  try-outs  than  in 
any  other  factory  I  know. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over 
to  get  utter  exactness.  Absolute 
silence  in  every  part  is  demanded. 

Each  body  is  finished  in  17 
coats.  The  upholstering  is  per- 
fect. To  every  part  we  give  the 
final  touch,  regardless  of  time  or 
cost. 

For  each  of  these  cars  is  a 
salesman.  Each  will  tell  to  hun- 
dreds of  people  the  story  of  Reo 
the  Fifth.  And  all  our  success  in 
the  future  depends  on  the  tale 
they  tell. 

THE  UNDERPRICE 

There  was  never  a  car  so  under- 
priced  as  Reo  the  Fifth  at  $1,055. 
Every  man  knows  this  who  makes 
any  comparison. 

This  price  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
too  low  to  endure.  The  coming 
advance  in  the  cost  of  materials  is 
bound  to  send  it  soaring. 

But  we  are  content  to  sell  10,- 


000  cars  without  regard  to  profit. 
So  the  present  price  will  doubtless 
continue  during  the  spring  de- 
mand. 

It  goes  to  original  buyers — to 
the  men  who  first  come  to  this  car. 
And  they  will  create  our  future 


market.  Their  cars  will  be  our 
future  advertisements. 

You  early  buyers  are  getting  an 
inside  price,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  it.  But  men  who  expect  the 
present  price  to  continue  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed. 


The  Center  Control 

THIS  YEAR'S  BEST  INNOVATION 


The  success  of  Reo  the  Fifth  is 
largely  due  to  our  new  center  con- 


trol. Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
get  rid  of  all  side  levers.  Both 
doors  in  front  are  clear. 


All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by 
moving  this  center  lever  less  than 
three  inches,  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. It  is  done  with  the  right 
hand. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by 
foot  pedals,  one  of  which  also  op- 
erates the  clutch. 

This  arrangements  permits  of  the 
left  side  drive,  heretofore  possible 
in  electric  cars  only.  The  driver 
sits,  as  he  should  sit,  close  to  the 
cars  he  passes  and  on  the  up  side 
of  the  road. 

The  old  side  drive  will  appear 
very  awkward  when  you  once  see 
this. 

1,000  DEALERS 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  sold  by  dealers 
in  a  thousand  towns,  so  everyone 
can  easily  see  it. 

Our  catalog  shows  the  various 
bodies  and  gives  every  detail.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you.  Address 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.         Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 

Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


30-35 

Horsepower 

Wheel  But— 
112  Inches 

Wheels— 
34  Inches 

Demountable 
III  ma 

Speed— 

45  Miles  per 
Honr 

Made  with  2. 
4  and  5  Pas- 
senger Bodies 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  In  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  a  Ide  curtains  and  slip  cover,  windshield, 
gas  tank  and  speedometer — all  for  9100  extra.    SELF- STARTER,  IF  WANTED,    S20  EXTRA. 
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Baby  Chicks 

Examine  our  stock  and  know 
what  yon  are  pnrchaalng. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Orpingtons 

Place  your  order  now  for  next 
aeaaon'a   breeding;  cockerels. 

Hopland  Slock  Farm 

Poultry  Department 
HOPLAN  D,  CAL. 


California's  beat  equipped  and 
most  sanitary  plant. 

Visitors  welcome  except  Sundays. 


A  Right  Start  in  Poultry  Raising 


THE 


Norwich  Automatic 
'"X\  Exerciser  and  Feeder 


By  using  this  machine  you  save 
50%  In  labor,  25%  In  feed  and  your 
egg  yield  will  Increase  20%  (U.  S. 
Government  Report). 
No  1 —  8-Qt.  Hopper,  12  lbs.,  $3.00 
No.  2 — 14-Qt.  Hopper,  15  lbs.,  3.75 
No.  3 — 20-Qt.  Hopper,  20  lbs.,  4.75 
No.  4 — 32-Qt.  Hopper,  30  lbs.,  6.00 
Pamphlet  on  request.  Department  U 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
OF  QUALITY 

World's    best    blood.  Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

McCamman  &  Tebbs 

1510-B  37th  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HORSE  MANURE 

FOR  FERTILIZING 

We  have  1000  tons  per  month.  For 
information  address 

TAYLOR    STREET  STABLES 

OFFICE  2505  TAYLOR  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain  Merchants, 
Nos.   430-432   Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  solicited 


Sandow  $ 

2  Vi  H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 


Give*  ample  power  for  all  farm 
tuea.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  came,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  oat  of  order.  Perfect 

Bivernor — Ideal  cooling  system, 
ses  kerosene  feoal  oil  ,  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  sras. 
Sold  on  15  days*  trial.  YOUR 
MONEY  HACK  IF  YOU" 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

&*y«*r  ironclad  guarantee.  Sixm 
SH  to  20  H  P.,  at  proportionate 
price*,  la  •lock,  ready  to  ship 
Postal  bringi  full  particular* fre«. 
Writs  for  proposition  on  first  en* 
ginc  In  your  locality.  O0O) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. , 


•feat 


Cultivating    Kale.  Gathering;  Eggs  and  Fectlliiit  Hens  nl  Weeks'  Poultry  Ranch. 


When  answering  advertisements  plaa 
mention  Orchard  and  Fa 


By  Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

I  N  LOOKING  BACK  over  my  ten 
"  years'  experienece  in  poultry 
raising  I  see  so  many  mistakes,  so 
much  useless  labor,  so  much  grind- 
ing over  unimportant  details  that 
I  feel  like  saying  to  the  new  begin- 
ner just  what  any  old  successful 
poultryinan  would  have  told  me  in 
the  start. 

Learn  to  do  by  doing  is  true  in 
the  poultry  business  as  in  other 
vocations,  and  by  the  help  of  prop- 
er instruction  and  a  practical  poul- 
tryinan we  can  save  ourselves 
many  years  of  experimenting.  If 
I  were  to  start  over  again  I  would 
go  to  the  most  successful  poultry 
man  I  could  find,  put  on  my  over- 
alls, roll  up  my  sleeves  and  go  to 
work.  If  he  could  not  pay  me  I 
would  work  for  my  board.  If  I 
could  not  earn  my  board  I  would 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  getting  to 
work  with  chickens  until  I  found 
the  secret  of  how  to  make  hens 
pay.  This  is  the  shortest  cut  di- 
rect to  the  poultry  business.  There 
is  work  to  do  on  a  poultry  ranch 
and  until  your  hands  are  trained 
to  do  skilfully  and  swiftly  system- 
atic labor  you  cannot  make  any 
headway  on  a  poultry  ranch.  Just 
as  well  try  to  learn  to  earn  your 
living  playing  the  piano  without 
finger  exercises  and  keyboard  drill, 
or  any  industry  which  requires 
years  of  training  of  both  the  head 
and  hand. 

Bookkeepers,  teachers,  clerks, 
ministers,  etc.,  enter  the  ranks  of 
poultrymen  with  soft  flabby  mus- 
cles and  tender  hands  and  are  not 
able  to  do  one-fifth  of  a  day's  work 
with  poultry  and  then  wonder  why 
they  do  not  get  on.  Every  other 
industry  requires  years  of  train- 
ing and  why  should  men  blunder 
in  entering  the  poultry  business. 

Enthusiasts  come  to  my  ranch 
and  are  pleased  with  the  system 
and  apparent  ease  of  poultry  rais- 
ing, and  go  away  dreaming,  make 
a  start  and  fall  down.  They  start 
wrong.  They  order  a  thousand 
chicks,  buy  a  brooder  and  are  oft". 
They  have  started  backwards. 
They  should  first  learn  to  raise 
kale,  Swiss  chard,  mangel  wurtzels, 
alfalfa  and  essex  rape  and  how  to 
sprout  grains. 

Here  are  a  few  things  you  must 
have  on  any  ranch  to  have  any 
measure  of  success  in  the  poultry 
business : 

First,  a  good  pumping  plant  for 
irrigation.    I  don't  mean  a  little 


one-horse  windmill  but  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  with  plenty  of  power 
and  water,  for  you  must  raise  green 
feed  for  poultry  and  without  wa- 
ter you  cannot  succeed  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  If  you  are  starting  a 
poultry  ranch,  a  pumping  plant  is 
without  question  the  first  thing  to 
be  installed  unless  you  are  on  a 
good  irrigating  ditch.  Along  with 
the  pumping  outfit  you  should  have 
a  high  tank  to  carry  water  to  the 
poultry  yards,  for  carrying  water 
to  ever  so  few  chickens  is  a  use- 
less waste  of  energy,  and  time  lost 
at  such  work  will  very  soon  buy 
all  the  pipe  to  carry  the  water. 
If  you  are  to  succeed  you  must  cut 
out  as  much  detail  as  possible. 
After  the  pumping  plant  is  in- 
stalled it  will  be  easy  to  get  the 
next  thing  and  that  is  green  feed. 

The  second  step  in  developing 
a  successful  poultry  ranch  is  the 
growing  of  several  varieties  of 
green  feed.  Before  you  have  a 
single  chicken  on  that  dream  ranch 
be  sure  to  have  the  green  feed  well 
along.  Plow  the  ground  thorough- 
ly two  or  three  times  at  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season  and  set  out  a 
good-sized  kale  patch,  and  plant 
Swiss  chard  and  mangel  wurtzel 
beets,  and  some  alfalfa  and  a  patch 
of  essex  rape  for  winter  feed. 
These  five  green  feeds  with  sprout- 
ed grains  make  a  constant  variety 
the  year  around.  Then  give  the 
poultry  all  the  green  feed  they  will 
eat  all  the  time  and  with  common 
sense  with  other  feeds  success  is 
assured. 

It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes 
to  learn  how  to  grow  these  things 
from  any  garden  book,  but  much 
longer  for  you  to  callous  your 
hands  and  harden  your  muscles  so 
that  you  can  do  a  respectable  day's 
work  in  a  kale  patch. 

Therefore,  get  the  privilege  from 
some  successful  poultryman  to  go 
on  his  ranch  and  to  train  yourself 
to  work,  for  physical  work  is  the 
force,  intelligently  directed,  which 
makes  success  in  poultry  raising. 
And  don't  you  know  that  when 
your  hands  are  tough  and  your 
muscles  firm  that  you  will  enjoy 
manual  labor  and  physical  exer- 
tion and  count  it  one  of  the  best 
pleasures.  Go  and  work  a  year 
on  a  poultry  ranch,  even  if  you 
have  810,000  to  start  in  with,  and 
learn  how  to  do  things.  I.earn 
how  to  pump  water,  how  to  irri- 
gate kale,  chard,  beets,  rape  and 
alfalfa.  Learn  how  to  turn  eggs, 
fill  lamps  and  run  the  incubator. 


too: 

LATE 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  seen  row  chicken*  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  tad 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
(01  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It . 
humane  to  relieve — it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  thai 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  K  dealer  hasn't  it, 
tend  to  us.     Money  refunded  >f  it  eomr  fails. 

At  your  dealer!  —  or  tend  It 
Coufioa  Poultry  Ac  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co.,  Los  Angeles :  Inland  Scad 
Co.,  Spokane ;  Roullecnjc  Seed 
At  Floral  Co  Portland;  Stank- 
Seed  Co  .  Seattle;  Braekaaa. 
Kei  Milling  Co.,  Victors. 
B.  C     Western  Oiitnbuion. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  itampi 
4c  we  will  mail  />*• 
copy  Conhmy* »  60  p 
Poultry  Booh. 


Roo/ing 


The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells 
what  you  ought  to  know  about  all 
kinds  of  roofing.  Write  for  it,  and 
ask  for  samples.    Both  free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  an  improved 
fastening  (or  smooth-surface  roofings. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

largest  prodncert  ol  asphalt,  and  largest 
■naoulactuicrs  ol  ready  roofing  In  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York      San  Francisco  Chicago 


Redwood  Tanks 

I  deal  direct  with 
the  consumer.  Thin 
cuts  out  the  agent's 
Commission  and 
plves  you  manufac- 
turers' prices.  Red- 
wood Tanks  all  sizes;  Drying  Trays, 
Fruit  Boxes;   Spraying  Tanks. 
R.   F.   WILSON.   Stockton,  Cal. 


Northwestern 
Pacific 
Railroad 

Vacation 
19  12 

Now  ready  for  Distribution 

Tell  how,  when  and  where  to  go 
for  your  summer  outing. 

Hundreds  of  delightful  places 
In  which  to  spend  your  summer  va- 
cation. 

Choice  river,  forest,  seaside,  min- 
eral spring  or  mountain  hotels, 
resorts,  ranch  houses  and  camping 
sites,  where  accommodations  can 
be  secured  to  suit  any  purse  and 
taste 

Copies  and  free  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  tickets  agents, 
874  Market  St.  (Flood  Bldg.),  Sau- 
sallto  Ferry,  or  on  application  to 
J.  J.  Geary,  General  Passeacee 
A  stent.  808  Phelan  Bids.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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Kokomo  w.ree  Fence 

Either  square  or  diamond  mesh  FOR  POULTRY,  HOG 
OR  STOCK  USE.  Many  styles  to  select  from.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  net  factory 
prices. 

California  Anchor  Fence  Co. 


Market  and  Aurora  Sts.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Front  View  of  Breeding  House  at  Weeks'  Poultry  Ranch. 


earn  how  to  handle  the  best 
rooder  systems  and  feed  young 
hicks.  Learn  the  best  ways  to 
lix  feeds  and  the  easiest  ways  to 
lix  them.  Learn  how  to  feed  for 
ggs  and  care  for  the  breeding 
tock  and  to  clean  poultry  houses, 
earn  how  to  construct  the  best 
vpe  of  houses  and  do  it  with  your 
wn  hands.  You  can  no  more  learn 
hese  things  by  reading  and  look- 
rig  on  than  you  can  learn  to  fly 
fy  simply  going  to  aviation  meets. 

Put  on  a  pair  of  overalls,  roll 
|p  your  sleeves,  grit  your  teeth, 
nd  spend  at  least  one  year  in 
earning  how  to  use  your  hands 
nd  head  on  a  poultry  ranch.  There 
5  absolutely  no  other  way  to  learn 
le  business  except  by  doing;  and 
o  work  under  a  successful  man  is 
he  shortest  cut.  It  will  save  years 
f  experimenting.  If  you  start  with 
he  accumulated  knowledge  up  to 
late  you  have  some  hope  of  pro- 
cess. 

Then,  too,  you  may  not  like  the 
>usiness,  and  you  will  be  thankful 
hat  you  tried  it  out  before  spend- 
ng  any  money. 

|  A  pumping  plant,  green  feeds, 
:orrect  houses,  a  water  system,  and 
rained  hands  and  hard  muscles, 
>nd  you  are  ready  for  your  first 
;hickens. 

But  you  say:  "It  takes  a  small 
"ortune  to  start  in  the  poultry  busi- 
less.  I  want  to  make  my  hens  pay 
or  those  things."  And  right  here 
s  where  most  would-be  poultry- 
nen  fall  down.  They  want  their 
liens  to  pay  with  no  means  in  the 
world  to  pay  with. 
The  old  hen  is  only  too  willing 

0  lay  if  she  has  the  right  environ- 
ments. 

We  see  enough  barren  forsaken 
ranches  all  over  the  country.  Don't 
start  backwards.  Better  to  borrow 
the  money  and  start  right  than  to 
get  the  cart  ahead  of  the  horse. 
You  don't  want  chickens  first,  let 
them  be  last.  Keep  ahead  of  them. 
Get  your  experience  and  equip- 
ment first  and  then  the  hens  and 
you  must  succeed.  Have  patience, 
go  slow  and  make  no  useless  in- 
vestments. 

As  I  sit  here  and  write  I  look 
out  over  my  poultry  ranch,  see  the 
green  feeds  luxuriantly  growing, 
hear  the  roosters  crowing  and  the 
hens  cackling,  see  long  rows  of 
well-kept  poultry  houses,  hear  the 
engine  pumping  water,  and  the 
green  feed  cutter  clipping  cart- 
loads of  green  feed  run  by  a  belt 
from  the  engine,  watch  the  water 
trickling  down  between  long  rows 
of  kale,  and  feel  truly  repaid  for 
the  ten  long  years  of  hard,  persist- 
ent struggle  in  getting  established. 

1  have  simply  learned  to  use  my 
head  and  hands,  especially  hands. 
I  have  taken  the  long  road.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  take  a  shorter  road  for 


Go  learn  the  business 
waste    any  time  or 


life  is  short, 
before  you 
money. 

In  future  articles  I  hope  to  tell 
step  by  step  my  experiences  in 
each  department  of  poultry-rais- 
ing, not  that  you  will  be  wiser  but 
that  you  may  be  guided  in  the  right 
direction.  I  cannot  teach  you  by 
writing,  only  tell  you  how  and 
where  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  successful  poultry  raising. 


Food  Value  of  Ripe  Corn 


The  food  value  of  the  corn  plant 
increases  fast  from  the  time  it  is 
tassled  out  till  ripe.  The  corn 
plant  has  its  full  size  when  tassled 
out,  the  change  comes  on  the  in- 
side, which  is  filled  up  with  food 
material.  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  has 
found  that  there  is  as  much  dry 
matter  in  an  acre  of  corn  when 
ripe  as  in  five  acres  when  fully 
tassled  out.  When  glazed,  there 
is  as  much  dry  matter  in  one  acre 
as  in  four  acres  when  just  fully 
tassled  out.  From  this  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  the  corn  is  cut  too 
early  all  one  gets  is  the  frame 
work  and  not  the  food,  material. 

The  surest  way  to  get  ripe  corn 
is  to  plant  home-grown  seed.  If 
an  early-maturing  variety  of  corn 
is  grown  in  the  south  it  loses  its 
early  maturity.  The  seed  corn 
should  be  selected  in  the  field  and 
dried  in  a  room  with  some  stove 
heat.  Home-grown  seed,  selected 
and  cured  in  this  way,  will  pro- 
duce corn  that  ripens;  which 
means  corn  with  the  greatest  food 
value. — Prof.  W.  C.  Palmer,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College. 


For  three  years  Tasmania  has 
been  holding  egg-laying  competi- 
tions under  government  supervis- 
ion, the  third  of  which  ter- 
minated in  May  of  this  year.  In 
the  last  competition  the  average 
cost  of  feeding  each  bird  was  $1.54 
and  the  average  value  of  the  eggs 
per  bird  was  $3.59,  the  average 
price  per  dozen  being  25  cents. 
The  profit  per  bird  of  the  winning 
pen  was  $4.  In  the  first  competi- 
tion the  winning  pen  of  six  birds 
— White  Leghorns — laid  1,248  eggs, 
and  in  the  second  competition  first 
place  went  to  a  pen  of  Black  Or- 
pingtons, which  laid  1,318  eggs. 


Cows  should  not  be  milked  with 
lightning  speed,  but  steadily  and 
gently.   


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CASTRO  HILL  GAME  FARM 

White  African  Guineas 

Pheasants — Chinese,  Ringneck  and  Golden 
Eggs  for  Hatching  Birds  in  the  Fall 
Orpingtons — Buff,  Black  and  White.  Visitors  Welcome 
Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3,  Bx.  30 

Phone  Farmers  240 


MELLETTE  &  CO. 


Weeks'  Poultry  Ranch 


OFFERS  FOR  SALE 


ONE  THOUSAND 


of  their  heaviest 
laying  breeding 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


which  were  used  in  our  breeding  yards  this  year.  If  you  want  egg 
production  and  vigor  order  now  before  they  are  all  gone. 

$1.90  each  as  long  as  they  last. 

CHAS.  WEEKS  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Light  for  all  your  buildings  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
No  danger  of  fires  or  explosions  from  lamps  or  lanterns.  No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill.    And  with  all  its  advantages 

Electric  Light  Is  Not  Expensive 

Burning  all  50  lights  of  this  system  for  5  hours  would 
only  cost  about  1 0  cents  for  fuel 
oils.    You  would  seldom  burn  all 

lights  at  once  hence  this  low  cost  would  be 
much  reduced.  Let  us  give  you  full  partic- 
ulars. Write  for  Catalog  No.C  D  652 

Fairbanks,Mor  se  &  Co. 

Portland  San  Francisco  log  Angeles 


M!3ike$2000^more  pertear 


.Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
.year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  theirfarm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

"     Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  1 00  ft.  In  1 0  hours.   One  man  can  run  it;  •  learn  operates  it  and  easily 
'  .  moves  it  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
.it  drills  that.   No  tower  or  Halting— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
k. convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.   Write  lor  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     ■      •     Box  427  Clarlnda.  Iowa. 


TEe  "CYCLE"  hatches  in  natures  way 


Cycle  Hatcher  Co. 


CYCLE   HATCHERS  $6Jf  BROODER  JUTCHe 

TWO  FOR  H2.S0  •  „      \WO  tOR  *,O  W 

Send  for  Catalogue  No. 
~*~  OAKLAND.  CAL.  •- 

221  BACON  BLDC  "^aSmoU**        "»  ANCfXU.  CAV 

OAKLAND.  CAL.         wa«hou»"       sxatth,  wash 
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Freeport  Ganollne  Engine 


FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Manu- 
factured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 
Simple  and  Fool-Proof 
Each  Engine  Guaranteed 
Send     for    Special     Catalog  and 
Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 


PIMP  HOUSE 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump 


33-41  Fremont  St. 
Pumps 


Gould's 
Pyramid  Pump 


San  Francisco 

for  Every 
Service  &  Uae 


Irrigating,  Steam, 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 
Windmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Catalogue    of  useful 
Information  Mailed  FREE 


Successful  Pork  Production 


KROGH  S 

New 
Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and 
valuable  improvements,  same  being 
fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  R-10, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

Krogh  Manufacturing  Co. 

149  Beale  St.  San  Francisco 


44 


Irrigation  by  Pumping" 


is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  of 

American  Pumps 

It  is  of  interest  to  every  man 
contemplating  the  installation 
of  a  pumping  plant,  and  will 
be  sent 

FREE 

on     application  to 
California  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing &  Supply  Co. 
70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 

Sole  Agents. 


American  Pumping  and  Drilling  Machinery 


E Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for 
rlor  plants,  fio  more  Irrigation  troubles!  We  have  solved  the  problem  in 
jr  that  is  at  once  the  most  manufactory  and  economical.  Mo  matter  how  difficult 
your  installatioa  may  be,  we  can  fit  yon  out  with  a  better  outfit  at  a  lower  1} 
|  price  than  yon  can  get  elsewhere.  You  MUST  have  a  thoroughly  reliable,  ■ 
strong,  simple  and  economical  engine,  and  there  is  none  other  so 

AMAZING  DETROIT  Kerosene  Engine 

in  combination  with  just  exactly  the  right  pump 
adjusted  ahd  arranged  in  just  exactly  the  right 
manner  for  your  particular  work.  If  you  want 
adrioe  ae  to  how  to  proceed  to  get  the  best  result* 
with  tho  least  investment  and  cost  of  operation, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  and  complete  details, 
addressing  your  letter  to  our  Irrigation  Specialist. 
Detroit  Engine  Worlu.  P.  0.  Box  6(2.  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  answering  advertisements  pleaae  mention   Orchard   and  Far 


Bv  D.  P.  McCracken. 


■  X  I'BGING  the  importance  of 
*  pork  production  on  every  farm 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  discourage  the  breeding 
of  any  other  line  of  live  stock. 

If  one  has  the  taste  for,  or  the 
special  surroundings  and  requi- 
sites for  the  successful  handling 
of  any  one  distinctive  breed  of 
stock,  by  all  means  make  that  the 
major  effort,  because  specializing 
is  the  only  sure  road  to  satisfac- 
tory results. 

With  this  specialty,  the  hog  will 
fit  in  as  an  able  assistant,  gleaning 
profit  from  every  field,  pasture, 
feed  lot,  or  orchard,  and  provid- 
ing a  goodly  share  of  the  meat  sup- 
ply for  the  running  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  that  of  the  choicest 
and  most  delectable  cuts. 

Just  as  horses  are  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  farm  operations, 
therefore  some  horses  should  be 
raised,  so  should  at  least  a  few 
hogs  be  kept. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  well 
equipped  dairyman,  who,  in  a  sea- 
son when  dairy  products  were  be- 
low the  average  profitable  selling 
values,  would  close  up  his  barns, 
sell  his  cows  and  speculate  in  wool, 
or  feed  a  couple  of  loads  of  steers, 
until  dairy  values  righted,  only  to 
reopen  the  dairy  upon  the  return 
of  a  better  market? 

Or,  what  would  the  chances  of 
profit  be  to  the  stockman  who,  pe- 
riodically according  to  market  ac- 
tivity, reversed  from  horse  breed- 
ing to  cattle  raising,  and  from  cat- 
tle raising  to  horse  breeding?  He 
would  be  always  and  eternally  sell- 
ing on  a  low  and  buying  on  an 
abnormally  high,  market. 

Yet,  generally  speaking  and  for 
almost  the  entire  territory  where 
hogs  are  produced  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers,  this  speculative 
jump-in-jump-out  plan  obtains. 

More  or  less  expense  is  always  in- 
curred in  providing  for  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  any  line  of  live 
stock,  and  which,  plus  the  cost  of 
foundation  breeding  animals,  rep- 
resents so  much  of  the  aggregate 
investment,  and  which  must  fur- 
nish its  annual  share  of  revenue  or 
be  charged  up  to  the  loss  side  of 
the  ledger.  Two  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  draft  mares,  without  the 
addition  of  a  single  colt,  would 
argue  for  the  use  of  cheaper  mule 
teams,  etc. 

Empty  dairy  barns  and  rusting 
equipment,  even  for  a  season,  evi- 
dences heavy  loss. 

Don't  embark  in  what  is  unsuit- 
able to  your  locality,  market,  or 
lands,  but  in  lines  that  are  being 
successfully  handled  by  your 
neighbors. 

Don't  go  into  any  line  of  live 
stock  too  heavily,  or  beyond  your 
ability  to  run  it  at  high  tension, 
so  that  every  animal  shall  render 
profit  above  cost  of  labor  and  raw 
products  consumed. 

Hogs  may  not  so  safely  be  con- 
gregated in  large  numbers  at  mar- 
Iket  centers,  in  store  or  feeding 
form  as  may  cattle  or  sheep,  and 
the  question  of  feeding  or  not  feed- 
ing a  load  or  two  of  hogs  cannot 


so  quickly  and  safely  be  settled  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  as  with 
mutton  or  beef  stockers,  so  the 
breeding  of  the  pork  feeders  must 
be  done  on  the  farm. 

This  has  its  advantages  however, 
because  it  provides  opportunity  for 
a  constant  improvement  in  the 
feeding  and  growing  qualities 
of  the  animals  fed. 

Beside  all  this,  should  it  be 
thought  expedient  to  feed  cattle, 
the  necessary  hogs  to  follow  are  at 
hand,  with  bringing-in  risk  elim- 
inated. And  you  have  the  positive 
knowledge  of  having  economical 
and  profitable  feeders,  and,  very 
frequently  the  margin  of  profit  on 
cattle  feeding  hinges  entirely  on 
the  gains  in  the  hogs  that  follow, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of 
their  being  capable  consumers  and 
economical  flesh  formers. 

The  only  sensible  solution  then 
of  the  case  is,  make  pork  produc- 
tion one  of  the  animal  industries 
of  the  farm  and  shape  the  conduct 
of  the  cropping  operations  with  as 
much  regard  at  least  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  hog  as  for  any  other 
of  the  various  sorts  of  live  stock 
handled. 

Don't  turn  the  horse,  the  mule, 
the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  hen  in  turn 
into  every  field  on  the  farm  during 
the  year,  and  confine  the  hog  to 
one  single  lot  or  pasture  year  in 
and  year  out,  until  even  grand- 
father in  his  chair  at  the  fireplace, 
can't  recollect  when  the  "hog  lot" 
was  plowed  up. 

Use  24-inch  woven  fence  at  the 
bottom  of  all  fences  and  give  Mr. 
Hog  the  run  of  every  field  on  the 
farm  in  equal  turn  with  the  other 
stock.  Go  him  one  better — plant 
one  field  at  least  for  his  very  own 
use  and  watch  him  go  out  and 
make  his  own  hay,  harvest,  stack 
and  thresh  his  own  grain,  haul  and 
scatter  his  own  fertilizer  and  drive 
his  own  finished  product  to  mar- 
ket— all  while  you  are  fairly  break- 
ing your  neck  to  keep  up  with  the 
wants  of  the  other  animals  and 
crops. 

Treated  thus  he  will  healthfully 
conduct  his  own  bringing  up  and 
marketing  with  more  net  profit 
above  raw  product  consumed  than 
any  animal  on  the  place  and  do  it 
without  help  of  horse,  cow,  steer, 
sheep  or  hen,  and  yet  stand  ready 
to  convert  the  by-product  of  any 
of  the  other  departments  into 
greater  profit. 

The  old  fashioned  "hogging 
down"  idea  is  coming  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  at 
once  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
healthfulness  in  the  herd,  and 
economy  of  production.  From 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  this  may  be 
practiced  in  the  use  of  such  crops 
as  Canada  field  peas,  rape,  sweet 
and  field  corn,  southern  cowpeas, 
peanuts  .tubers  of  various  sorts 
and  even  oats,  wheat  and  rye. 

Fence  the  field  hog  tight  and  try 
it  this  season..  Breed  hogs.  Breed 
your  own  feeding  hogs.  Select  the 
breed  you  like  best  and  breed  only 
that  kind. 

Keep  your  good  brood  sow  as 
long  as  she  will  raise  good  litters. 
Don't  depend  on  gilts  exclusiveh 
for  breeders,  you  will  lose  size  and 
frame.    Don't  mix  breeds. 
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Development  of  Irrigation 


^INCE  THE  PASSAGE  of  the 
5  Reclamation  Act,  ten  years  ago, 
auch  has  been  heard  of  irrigation 
n  the  Western  states,  and  the  read- 
ng  public  is  inclined  to  credit 
nost  of  the  development  in  this  re- 
pect  to  the  United  States  Reclama- 
ion  Service.  While  they  have  had 
nuch  to  do  with  the  interest  mani- 
ested  in  this  line  of  work  by  giv- 
ng  it  the  sanction  of  their  great 
nowledge,  it  is  interesting  to 
mow  that  out  of  14,000,000  acres 
>f  irrigated  land  in  the  country, 
ess  than  400,000  acres,  or  2  9-10 
>er  cent  of  the  area  has  been  re- 
laimed  by  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
i.OOO.OOO  acres,  or  45  5-10  per  cent 
las  been  improved  by  individual 
rrigators,  and  4,500,000  acres,  or 
53  8-10  per  cent  has  been  given 
vater  by  co-operative  companies, 
>nd  1,000,500,  or  about  10  per  cent, 
las  been  reclaimed  by  commerical 
enterprises,  the  balance  being  irri- 
gated by  separate  irrigation  dis- 
ricts,  which  are  quasi  municipal 
orporations. 

The  total  money  investment  in 
he  irrigation  works  is  given  by 
he    census    at    $308,000,000,  of 
which  the  government  has  expend- 
d  $65,470,000.     If  to  these  ex- 
>enses  could  be  added  the  expense 
)f  the  farmer  in  installing  head 
litches  and  laterals  in  preparing 
lis  land  for  irrigation,  the  total 
Jcost   for   all   irrigation  improve- 
ments  would   approximate  $600,- 
1)00,000.    It   must   be  understood 
khat  before  the  birth  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation   Service  there 
kvas  much  land  under  cultivation, 
but  in  the  last  ten  years  alone  6,- 
£200,000  acres  have  been  added  to 
the  area  under  cultivation,  while 
the  15,000,000  of  irrigable  lands 
are  awaiting  occupancy. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  to  get 
settlers  for  the  land  in  reach  of 
water,  and,  just  as  fast  as  these 
settlers  are  found,  the  new  canals 
will  be  opened  and  ditches  dug, 
for  the  water  has  been  provided 
or  arranged  for.  The  population 
of  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  has  increased  In  ten  years  to 
16,500,000,  and  still  the  principal 
need  of  the  West  is  more  skilled 
and  intelligent  farmers  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  al- 
ready provided. 

The  farmer  who  is  satisfied  with 
life  in  the  central  states,  laboring 
from  daylight  to  dark  during  one 
part  of  the  year,  in  order  to  have 
something  to  feed  his  stock  during 
the  long,  severe  winters,  and  real- 
izing scarcely  3  per  cent  net  on  his 
investment,  needs  education. 

There  is  no  greater  education 
for  any  man  than  can  be  gained 
by  following  any  of  the  trunk  lines 
through  the  irrigated  West.  Ex- 
cursions are  arranged  by  all  roads, 
and  they  have  been  the  means  of 
carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
discouraged  and  overworked  nu  n 
from  the  humid  districts  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  irrigated  areas, 
where  they  have  found  health  and 
largely  increased  incomes,  together 
with  a  much  more  desirable  state 
of  existence. 


the  crop  is  proving  exceptionally 
heavy.  Farmers  put  in  a  larger 
acreage  thau  usual  this  season,  and 
they  are  now  harvesting  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  crop  of  grain 
ever  grown  in  the  valley.  Much  of 
this  is  now  being  sent  to  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.52  to 
$1.55  per  hundred.  The  grain  is 
plump  and  heavy,  and  some  fields 
are  yielding  as  high  as  thirty  sacks 
to  the  acre. 


Success  of  Dry  Farming 


About  a  year  ago  E.  P.  Ripley, 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe,  ssvid 
that  in  order  to  make  dry-farming 
a  success,  the  West  would  have  to 
raise  up  a  new  kind  of  farmer. 
When  he  spoke  thus  he  prob- 
ably had  in  mind  something  like 
the  length  of  a  generation,  says  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  takes  less  time  to 
make  a  rainfall  farmer  over  into 
an  arid-region  farmer  than  it  does 
to  grow  a  1,500-pound  steer  and 
prepare  him   for  market. 

The  fact  is  that  within  the  past 
few  years  the  soil  problems  and 
crop  problems  of  districts  with 
delicient  moisture  have  received 
an  unusual  amount  of  attention. 
Practical  experience  has  been  com- 
bined with  technical  knowledge; 
the  result  is  that  many  of  the  situ- 
ations which  defeated  and  drove 
back  the  pioneers  in  dry-farming, 
out  where  the  Santa  Fe  breaks  into 
the  semi-arid  region,  have  mean- 
while been  conquered  once  for  all. 
Conserving  the  moisture  has  taken 
two  forms — one  of  drawing  it 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  other 
of  draining  it  from  the  subsoil, 
in  addition  to  using  to  best  advan- 
tage the  moisture  actually  in  the 
soil.  These  dry-farming  communi- 
ties are  more  compact,  and  gener- 
ally more  intelligent  than  where 
rainfall  is  depended  on  to  make 
crops.  Their  progress  is  rapid  and 
more  secure. 

The  interest  of  bankers  gener- 
ally is  centering  on  the  work  of  the 
International  Dry-Farming  Con- 
gress, and  there  will  be  large  dele- 
gations in  attendance  upon  the 
conventions  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
October  21-26,  to  study  the  ways 
that  promise  to  "stretch  the  soil" 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 


The  success  with  poultry  de- 
pends on  the  little  things  as  much 
as  on  the  large  ones. 


Is  There  Water 
Near  or  Under 
Your  Land? 


IF  so,  the  best  way  to  raise  it  and  distribute  it  on  your  land,  where  it 
will  provide  needed  moisture  for  your  crops,  is  to  install  a  pump 
of  sufficient  size,  run  by  a  dependable  I  H  C  gasoline  engine. 
The  added  profit  on  one  crop  grown  with  a  plentiful  water  supply 
instead  of  uncertain  or  insufficient  rainfall,  will  often  pay  for  the  entire 
outfit.  The  essential  features  of  a  pumping  outfit  are  dependabilty, 
durability,  and  economy — positive  assurance  that  you  can  have  plenty 
of  water  when  you  need  it  for  many  years  to  come  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.    The  one  best  way  to  insure  this  is  to  install  an 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

dependable  because  correctly  built,  durable  because  made  of  the 
finest  material,  and  economical  both  to  maintain  and  run.  I  H  C 
gasoline  engines  offer  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  style  and  size  to  the 
wise  buyer — -1  to  50-horse  power,  horizontal  and  vertical,  air-cooled 
and  water-cooled;  stationary,  portable,  and  mounted  on  skids;  built 
to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  naphtha,  distillate,  or  alcohol; 
tractors  in  three  styles,  from  12  to  45-horse  power.  The  traction 
engine  is  particularly  valuable  for  use  on  large  irrigated  tracts.  The 
I  H  C  line  includes  sawing,  grinding,  and  spraying  outfits  in  various 
sizes.  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  for  catalogues  and  full  information, 
or  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena, 
Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to 
all.  the  best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  Ifyou 
have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drain- 
age, irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific 
and  send  them  to  1  H  C  Service  Bureau,  Harvester  Building, 
Chicago.  USA 
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AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


r  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
-  gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5o  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  the  work  01  several  men  can  be  done  belter  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  ? imply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
W1TTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good. "  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

-» m*.     FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
fiee  catalog  with  the  best  piqposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO..  503  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  barley  harvest  is  well  under 
way  all  over  Imperial  valley,  and 


Here's  Your  Irrigating  Engine 

Runs  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 

This  Irrigation  engine  is  low-priced,  very  simple  and  absolutely 
dependable.  Nothing  complicated  to  get  out  of  repair;  only  three 
moving  parts.  Fill  up  the  tanks  and  it  will  run  all  day  without  the 
attention  of  an  operator. 

Exceptionally  low  fuel  cost  because  It  uses  kerosene,  gasoline  or 
distillate  without  any  change  in  equipment. 

Read  What  These  Men  Say : 


A  Seattle  Irrigator's  opinion: 
"As  I  am  using  kerosene  my 
running  expenses  are  not  worth 
mentioning.  My  engine  runs 
like  an  Elgin  watch." 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 


Another  in  California  says: 
"I  use  distillate  and  can  run  the 
6  H.  P.  for  10  hours  on  35  cents 
worth  of  this  fuel." 


_  _      You  don't  have  to  take  our  word  for  It.    We'll  send  this  engine  to  you  any- 

where in  America  with  freight  prepaid.  No  obligation  to  buy  until  satisfied;  then  an  absolutely  binding  Ten 
Year  Guarantee.   Write  for  new  catalog;  tell  us  what  your  problem  Is  and  get  full  information. 


Stationary  engines  for  every  purpose. 
Sppclnl  nites  on   Irrigating  pumps. 


Ellis  Engine  Co.,  242  Antoine  St.,  Detroit,  mich. 
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Wheat  Growing  in  California 


Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  *'  32  "  Touring  Car,  $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tooli 
and  born.  Three  speeds  forward  and  reverse  ;  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3 1-4-inch 
bore  and  5  1-2-inch  stroke.  Bosch  magneto,  106- inch. wheel  base,  32x3  1-2-inch  tires.  Color, 
standard  Hupmobile  blue.   Roadster,  $900.; 

Says  it's  the  best  car  on 
earth  to  pull  in  the  mud 


Late  last  March,  when  the  country  Toads 

were  at  their  worst.  Earl  Sowards  drove 

a  recently-bought  Hupmobile  '32'  touring 

car,  fresh  from  the  Detroit  factory,  to  his 

home  in  Decatur,  Ind. 
His  testimony  as  to  the  pulling  power  of  the 

'32'  is  so  convincing  and  emphatic  that 

we  quote  it  verbatim  from  his  letter  to 

us  describing  the  trip:— 
"It  is  the  best  mud-turtle  you  ever  saw.  I 

could  not  tell  you  how  bad  the  roads  were, 

for  if  I  did  you  would  not  believe  me," 

the  letter  says. 
"I  had  23  miles  where  I  never  saw  a  place 

that  the  mud  was  less  than  six  inches 

deep;  and  one  place  the  mud  came  above 

the  running  board  for  a  space  of  40  rods 

or  more.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  stick  the  car. 
"The  Model  '32'  is  the  best 

car  on  earth  to  pull  in 

the  mud.   I  know,  for  I 

have  driven  several  of 

the  best  makes.   I  have 

had  eight  years  of  ex- 
perience.    I  never 

touched  any  part  of  the 

motor,  only  to  put  in  oil. 

Standard  20  h.  p.  Runabout,  $750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  with  same  power  plant  that  took  the  world  touring  ear  around  the  world — 
four  cylinders,  20  h.  p.,  sliding  gears,  Bosch  magneto.  Equipped  with  top,  windshield,  gas 
lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Roadster,  with  110-inch  wheelbase  and  hignly 
finished  steel  box  mounted  on  rear  deck,  $850. 

HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,    1262  Milwaukee  Ave,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  was  pulling  through  the  mud  along  by  a 
farmer's  house.  Just  in  front  of  the  house 
was  some  water,  and  I  thought  I  would 
have  some  fun ;  so  I  let  my  motor  die 
slowly  and  stopped  for  a  chat.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  get  his  team  and  pull  me 
out.  He  answered :  'There  are  not  two 
teams  in  the  country  that  could  do  it.' 
"Then  I  told  him  that  I  would  have  to  pull 
myself,  and  he  said  :  '  I  guess  you  can 
stay  with  me  until  the  mud  dries  up 
a  little.' 

"When  I  was  ready  to  go  on,  I  started  up  as 

if  nothing  had  happened. 
"He  said  he  was  going  to  have  a  car  of  that 
kind. " 

On  account  of  its  low  center  of  gravity, 
the  Hupmobile  '32' 
clings  to  the  road  under 
all  conditions,  with 
the  least  possible  side- 
sway  and  wind  resis- 
tance. 

Absolutely  lowest  in  point 
of  upkeep-cost.  You  can- 
not buy  better  style  or 
better  service  at  any 
price. 


Weed*  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  In  Irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc.,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding;  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  In  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The  SUBMARINE 
WEED  CUTTING  SAW  does  away, 
with  Insufficient  and  laborsome 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lakes 
Just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S 
Government,  several  States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed from  water  users  here  and 
abroad.  Write  for  Illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 

Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed 
by  leading  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.   Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  W1NDELER 
144-154    Berry    St.,    Sam  Francisco 


Address  Given  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw 
at  the   Cerealian  Festival 
at  Stockton. 


Any  harsh  treatment  will  cause 
an  increase  of  nervousness  as  well 
as  a  decrease  in  milk. 


The  farmers  of  the  Coachella  val- 


ley are  getting  splendid  returns 
from  their  crops.  Onion  growers 
are  netting  from  $450  to  $600  an 
acre.  Figs,  apricots  and  Malaga 
grapes  are  now  being  marketed. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  phases  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of 
wheat  growing  and  the  treatment 
of  the  grain  after  it  is  havested, 
but  I  am  going  to  limit  my  remarks 
to  the  field  culture  of  grain,  from 
whence  we  get  the  original  supply. 

Many  tell  us  that  California  is 
out  of  the  wheat  growing  business, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that 
much  land  that  was  formerly  in 
wheat  is  now  set  out  to  fruit  and 
other  products  and  that  the  output 
of  wheat  has  been  diminished  in 
proportion.  It  is  not  wise  to  en- 
courage the  culture  of  grain  when 
we  can  grow  other  products  at  a 
greater  profit.  It  is,  however, 
within  the  price  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia to  produce  grain  at  a  profit. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  is  to 
select  pure  seed.  Investigation 
shows  that  farmers  give  altogether 
too  little  attention  to  this  funda- 
mental principle  and  that  the  grain 
decrease  is  largely  due  to  the  se- 
lection of  second  grade  seed.  The 
prime  factor  of  successful  and 
profitable  wheat  growing  is  the  se- 
lection of  good  seed.  It  is  a  fact 
that  poor  seed  is  used  in  Califor- 
nia. Investigation  showed  that 
this  applies  in  some  cases  to  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  crop 
and  in  many  cases  it  ran  as  high 
as  25  per  cent,  and  this,  too,  with 
farmers  who  have  had  40  years' 
experience  in  grain  growing.  It  is 
fundamental  to  select  proper  seed, 
and  we  have  now  pedigreed  grain 
just  the  same  as  we  have  pedigreed 
stock,  trotting  horses  and  the  like. 
Through  the  use  of  pedigreed 
wheat  in  Minnesota  the  yield  was 
increased  to  163  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  it  cost  that  state  $15,000 
to  develop  one  plant,  but  the  prog- 
eny from  that  plant  has  increased 
the  production  of  Minnesota  4,000,- 
000  bushels.  I  might  cite  many 
cases  where  this  is  true  of  other 
products,  notably  flax,  potatoes 
and  corn.  By  this  means  the  corn 
yield  in  Illinois  alone  was  in- 
creased 12,000,000  bushels  a  year. 
If  this  is  possible  there  it  is  also 
possible  in  California.  In  fact,  we 
are  now  doing  it. 

The  task  of  improving  grain  in 
California,  wheat  particularly,  was 
started  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany. Through  its  investigation 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  here 
grain  of  a  better  milling  quality. 
In  other  words,  we  have  been  able 
to  take  nature  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  develop  different  kinds 
of  seed  to  meet  conditions. 

It  costs  the  state  of  California 
$1,500,000  a  year  for  smut  on  grain, 
and  this  vast  sum  could  be  saved 
if  the  farmers  could  be  gotten  to 
adopt  scientific  methods.  Just 
think  of  it,  smut  destroys  $1,500,- 
000  worth  of  wheat  a  year.  It  can 
be  readily  perceived  that  this  is  a 
serious  loss  to  the  state.  Now,  this 
can  be  eliminated.  On  one  ranch 
alone  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation out  of  5,000  sacks  of  wheat 


there  were  2,500  sacks  of  smut, 
all  of  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  formaldehyde. 
If  this  simple  remedy  were  gener- 
ally used  smut  would  be  entirely 
wiped  out. 

Here  in  California  we  have  to 
cultivate  land  under  a  limited 
moisture,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  care  for  that  moisture  and 
get  the  most  out  of  it.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  practice  dry 
land  farming,  growing  crops  with- 
out irrigation  and  securing  results 
on  a  limited  amount  of  moisture. 
Forty  years  ago  this  was  an  easy 
matter.  The  farmers  had  virgin 
soil  and  nature  gave  the  crops.  But, 
through  continued  cultivation  in 
later  years,  the  land  has  become 
very  refractory,  the  heavier  soil 
requiring  special  attention  and  the 
lighter  soil  more  moisture.  We 
can  tell  the  farmers  how  to  in- 
crease their  grain  yield  if  they  will 
but  listen.  In  one  instance  I  call 
to  mind  the  farmer  told  us  that 
his  land  would  not  grow  wheat 
any  more.  He  was  following  the 
same  old  haphazard  methods  that 
had  characterized  the  farming  of 
40  years  ago  and  would  not  be  con- 
vinced that  successful  results  could 
be  obtained  by  any  other  manner 
of  tilling  the  soil  until  we  took 
over  the  land  and  produced  50 
bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre. 

Where  land  is  yielding  but  14 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  there 
must  be  something  radically 
wrong.  The  soil,  after  years  of 
use,  is  still  fertile,  but  farmers 
never  think  of  putting  anything 
back  to  recuperate  the  soil  which 
has  been  drained  of  certain  ele- 
ments by  constant  tilling  and,  of 
course,  they  have  difficulty  in  se- 
curing results. 

The  first  thing  in  dry  farming 
is  to  construct  a  deep  reservoir  in 
which  the  moisture  is  put.  The  ave- 
erage  farmer  thinks  that  if  he  cul- 
tivates to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches  he  has  done  all  that  is  re- 
puired.  The  cultivation  of  land  in 
California  to  a  depth  of  but  from 
three  to  four  inches  has  reduced 
the  yield.  The  soil  requires  from 
six  to  eight  inches'  plowing  for  the 
production  of  grain.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  farm  at  Da- 
vis can  be  seen  the  practical  illus- 
tration of  deep  versus  shallow  cul- 
tivation. The  yield  of  wheat  in 
an  average  of  40  trials  was  in- 
creased $7.78  per  acre,  which  was 
as  much  as  could  be  gotten  for  the 
entire  product  under  the  shallow 
method.  Deep  cultivation,  say  five 
to  six  inches,  applies  likewise  to 
barley  and  other  products  in  which 
the  yield  shows  an  increase  of  $3 
an  acre.  The  experiments  showed 
that  after  plowing  deeply  in  the 
first  year  and  in  the  second  year 
in  the  ordinary  manner  there  was 
still  a  larger  yield  for  the  second 
year,  though  not  as  large  as  the 
first  year's  production.  Now  next 
in  order  is  the  matter  of  seeding 
the  soil.  Throughout  California 
90  per  cent  of  the  farming  is  done 
by  broadcast  seeding.  We  should 
use  the  drill  ,but  the  farmers  are 
slow  to  give  up  their  old  method 
of  sowing.  The  grain  drill  is  100 
per  cent  better  than  broadcast  sow- 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires — 10%  Oversize 


Ten  Years  Spent  Getting  Ready  for 
This  Sensational  Success 


No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  seemed  to  come  like  a 
metecr  into  the  leading  place  in  Tiredom.  In  two 
years  the  sales  have  increased  500  per  cent.  They 
have  trebled  in  the  past  12  months. 

Now  these  new-type  tires  by  far  outsell  any  other 

Testing  240  Materials       Cutting  Tire  Bills  in  Two 


tire  in  existence.  But  this,  remember,  is  our  13th  year. 
Some  of  those  years  were  spent  in  darkest  obscurity. 
Ten  of  those  years  were  spent  perfecting  this  tire. 

So  this  amazing  success  has  big  reason  behind  it. 
It  has  come  through  slow  progression. 


We  started  tire  making  13  years 
ago  by  bringing  to  our  plant  the 
best  experts  we  knew.  And  we  kept 
on  bringing  them.  For  nobody 
knew  in  those  days  how  to  meet 
automobile  conditions. 

To  prove  ideas  quickly,  we  built 
testing  machines,  where  four  tires 
at  a  time  are  worn  out  under  every 
road  condition. 

There  we  have  tested  some  200  fab- 
rics—some 40  formulas  for  treads. 

There  we  have  tested  every  method 
of  making,  of  wrapping,  of  vul- 
canizing. 

Every  material  and  method  was 
compared  by  actual  mileage,  on 
this  metered  machine  of  ours.  Thus 
year  after  year  we  increased  tire 
mileage,  and  lessened  tire  troubles. 
Thus  we  finally  brought  the  Good- 
year tire  about  as  close  to  perfection 
as  men  ever  will  get  it. 


Then  we  started  on  other  savings. 
Records  on  thousands  of  ruined 
tires  showed  23  per  cent  had  been 
rim-cut. 

This  led  to  the  invention  of  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires.  This  patent  type 
has  made  rim-cutting  impossible. 
It  saves  tire  users  that  23  per  cent, 
by  a  method  which  we  control. 

10%  Oversize 

Next  we  dealt  with  blow-outs,  due 


to  overloading  tires.  We  made  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  10  per  cent  over  the 
rated  size. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 
10  per  cent  added  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  under  average  conditions, 
adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together,  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  motorists,  have 
cut  tire  bills  right  in  two. 

8fc%  Profit 

Then  we  aimed  to  sell  these  per- 
fect tires  for  the  least  price  possible. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  multiplied  output  aided  in 
this.  So  did  our  modern  equip- 
ment. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost 
one-fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  We  have  brought  them 
to  an  almost  equal  price.  And  our 
profit  last  year,  despite  all  our 
facilities,  was  but  8%  per  cent. 

200,000  Users 

It  was  ten  years  from  the  start 
before  men  woke  to  these  tires. 
Then  one  told  another,  and  the  tide 
of  demand  developed  like  a  flood. 

Now  over  one  million  have  gone 
into  use.  Sales  have  doubled  three 
times  in  two  years.  Now  some 
200,000  motor  car  owners  insist  on 
these  premier  tires.  You  will  also 
insist  when  you  know  them. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book  —  based  on 
13  years  of  tire  making  —  i*  filled 
with  fact*  you  should  know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities        We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 


More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire. 


Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


ing,  uses  less  seed,  puts  more  un- 
der ground  and  results  in  a  larger 
yield.  In  an  average  of  40  trials 
at  the  university  farm  the  produc- 
tion of  other  grains  was  increased 
$3  an  acre  by  the  use  of  the  drill 
and  the  wheat  production  $3.12 
per  acre.  However,  this  matter  is 
being  taken  hold  of  by  the  progres- 
sive growers  of  the  state  and  one 
firm  alone  recently  informed  me 
that  it  had  orders  for  100  drills,  so 
much  for  broadcast  seeding  and 
the  use  of  the  sowing  drill.  One  of 
the  main  things  in  successful  farm- 
ing is  the  liberal  use  of  the  harrow. 

Grain  should  be  harrowed  and 
harrowed  properly.  Another  thing 
you  can't  draw  money  from  a  bank 
without  putting  some  in  and  you 
cannot  continue  to  draw  on  what 
you  originally  deposited  for  all 
time  without  putting  some  back. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  soil  as  it  is 
of  the  bank  and  you  cannot  con- 
tinually draw  certain  elements  out 
of  the  land  without  putting  them 
back  again.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  that  which  returns  to 
the  soil  what  has  been  taken  away 
from  it  by  cultivation  is  humus. 
This  plainly  speaking  is  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  It  has  been  found 
that  one  pound  of  soil  containing 


humus  will  hold  twice  as  much 
moisture  as  the  same  weight  of  soil 
without  it.  In  order  to  give  this 
humus  to  the  soil  we  sow  in  the 
fall  a  rye  crop  for  the  summer  fal- 
low, turning  the  rye  under.  We 
use  rye  because  it  grows  rapidly. 

By  the  use  of  the  methods  set 
forth  land  that  has  been  producing 
five  or  six  bushels  to  the  acre  for 
the  grain  grower  has  been  in- 
creased to  50  or  60  bushels.  The 
use  of  humus  is  fundamental  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful 
production. 


Acreage  of  Dry  Farms 

There  are  nearly  30,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  western  United  States 
now  under  cultivation  by  dry-farm- 
ing methods. 

Colorado,  it  is  said,  heads  the  list 
of  states  with  between  8,000,000  and 
12,000,000  acres  devoted  to  crop 
production  without  irrigation.  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana and  Texas  have  each  more 
than  2,000,000  acres.  Idaho  has 
more  than  1,400,000  acres;  Utah, 
600,000;  Oregon,  1,200,000;  Wash- 
ington, 1,000,000;  New  Mexico,  800,- 
000;  Arizona,  235,000.  Nevada 
shows  the  least  dry-farming  devel- 


opment of  any  western  state,  with 
but  6,-500  acres  under  cultivation, 
though  the  state  gives  promise  of 
quadrupling  this  amount  within  the 
next  two  years.  Owing  to  more  fa- 
vorable local  conditions,  only  a 
small  portion  of  Oklahoma  is  dry- 
farmed,  it  being  estimated  that 
about  10,000  acres  are  handled  in 
this  manner. 


Insect  Pests 


In  an  address  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  en- 
titled "Insect  Pests,"  Prof.  Edson 
F.  Hitchings  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Orono,  Me.,  states 
that  the  following  factors  in  the 
control  of  insect  pests  should  be 
practiced:  Clean  culture,  secure  a 
vigorous  plant  growth,  encourage 
bird  and  other  friends,  know  our 
beneficial  insects,  learn  the  life 
histories  of  our  insect  pests,  de- 
stroy all  refuse  material  where  in- 
sects hibernate,  look  out  for  wild 
food  plants,  use  up-to-date  meth- 
ods to  destroy  the  several  stages 
of  insect  life.  We  need  to  know 
our  friends  as  well  as  our  foes. 
Our  friends  are  the  animals,  such 
as  birds,  toads,  skunks,  moles  and 


even  snakes;  and  the  parasites — 
predaceous  bugs  and  beetles,  tac- 
hanid  flies,  scavengers,  etc.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  impor- 
tnce  of  destroying  all  refuse  ma- 
terial. Quite  a  number  of  our  gar- 
den and  orchard  pests  pass  the  hi- 
bernating period  under  cover  of 
stones,  pieces  of  board,  piles  of 
weeds,  discarded  vines,  brush 
heaps,  bark  of  trees,  etc.  Let  us 
get  into  the  habit  of  keeping  things 
of  this  class  picked  up  and  de- 
stroyed. Another  fruitful  source 
of  insect  increase  is  found  among 
the  weeds  that  grow  in  neglected 
fence  corners,  along  stone  walls, 
in  pastures,  by  the  roadside  and  in 
too  many  of  our  gardens,  and  look 
for  wild  food  plants  where  many 
insects  pass  through  their  first 
larvae  stage.  Removal  of  these 
will  greatly  check  the  develop- 
ment of  insect  life.  The  necessity 
of  the  intelligent  and  persistent 
use  of  insecticides,  fungicides, 
traps  and  baits  is  now  beginning 
to  be  realized. 


Kern  county  will  be  a  big  ship- 
per of  watermelons  this  season. 
About  a  thousand  acres  in  that  and 
neighboring  counties  have  been 
planted  to  the  vine  this  season. 
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THE   DAKE   ADVERTISING   AGENCY  INC. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  6,  1912. 

Orchard  &  Farm, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: — 

That  Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  good  advertising  medium,  this  Agency  has 
long  appreciated,  and  we  are  pleased  to  mention  a  concrete  case  in  which 
one  of  our  clients  expresses  his  pleasure  over  the  returns  received  from 
your  publication.  We  refer  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Wagner,  nurseryman  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  whose  advertisements  featuring  his  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Plants  we  have  been  running  in  Orchard  and  Farm  for  the  past  few 
months. 

Mr.  Wagner  states  the  returns  have  been  excellent,  and  we  feel  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  this. 

Respectfully, 
THE  DAKE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  INC. 

J.  B.  Miller,  Manager. 

The  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  is  its  best  advertisement. 


THE  FORTHCOMING  COUNTIES  COMMITTEE  CONVENTION  of  the 
California  Development  Board,  which  will  assemble  at  San  Jose  on 
.lune  21-22,  gives  promise  of  great  benefit  to  the  State.  The  Development 
Board  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the  State  in  unifying  the  various 
forces  which  are  operating  for  the  development  of  California.  This 
organization  affiliates  the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  civic  bod- 
ies of  the  State  and  holds  a  state-wide  rally  every  six  months.  The 
last  one,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  in  January,  was  attended  by  some  1200 
delegates,  and  discussion  was  held  on  the  preparation  which  California 
should  make  for  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  coming  of  the  immigrant 
and  the  holding  of  the  world's  greatest  exposition. 

The  meeting  at  San  Jose  will  probably  be  larger  than  the  one  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  preparing  to  re- 
ceive over  1500  visitors,  and  from  the  interest  taken  in  the  meeting  the 
number  may  exceed  this  expectation.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  will 
be  "Good  Roads"  and  the  "Efficient  Local  Organization."   These  subjects 


will  be  discussed  by  experts  and  at  least  half  the  time  will  be  given  for 
open  discussion.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  "Good  Roads" 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  lay  out  a  unified  policy  for  the  State,  and  all 
organizations  and  individuals  interested  in  this  vital  subject  will  be  in- 
vited to  attend  and  assist  in  the  formulation  of  a  state-wide  policy. 

The  automobilists  of  the  Stale  are  expected  to  attend  this  meeting 
in  large  numbers  and  many  hundreds  of  machines  will  make  the  trip 
from  various  portions  of  the  State.  The  subject  of  "Good  Roads"  is  in- 
teresting, however,  not  only  to  the  motoring  interests,  but  is  also  very 
vital  to  the  farmers  and  rural  communities.  On  this  account,  the  various 
granges  of  the  state  should  come  out  in  full  force. 

The  discussion  of  the  "Efficient  Local  Organization"  is  very  timely 
in  California  as  local  public  organizations  must  become  more  efficient 
and  adequate  to  meet  the  great  opportunities  of  the  immediate  future. 
Very  distinct  advance  will  undoubtedly  be  made  in  methods  and  ideas 
on  the  force  and  function  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  civic 
organizations,  and  a  closer  articulation  will  be  urged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Robert  Newton  Lynch,  manager  of  the  California  Development 
Board,  has  assumed  personal  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  meet- 
ing and  is  arranging  for  several  special  trains  to  leave  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  detailed  account  of  this  meet- 
ing will  be  published  in  "Orchard  and  Farm"  and  promises  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 


THE  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  LEAGUE  is  now  fully  organized  with  main 
oil  ices  at  Sacramento  and  J.  \V.  Jeffrey,  former  State  Commissioner 
of  Horticulture,  installed  as  manager.  A  great  number  of  growers  of 
deciduous  fruits  in  the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  central  counties,  are 
enrolled  with  the  league  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
organization  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them.  A  very  able  and  con- 
scientious man  has  been  chosen  to  manage  its  affairs  and  the  league 
should  put  the  growing  and  the  marketing  of  deciduous  fruits  on  as  firm 
a  commercial  basis  as  the  growers  of  the  citrus  fruits  are  enjoying 
through  the  Citrus  Protective  League.  Most  of  the  problems  of  the  farm 
are  solved  by  co-operation. 


»  BOLT  ONE  THOUSAND  GROWERS  of  citrus  fruits  met  in  convention 
/\  early  in  May  at  Pomona  and  started  a  movement  toward  co-operat- 
ing in  lighting  frost  and  at  the  same  time  pledged  themselves  not  to  send 
any  frosted  oranges  or  lemons  to  the  markets. 

Frost  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  citrus  growers  and  it  was 
shown  at  the  meeting  that  it  can  be  effectively  combatted.  The  growers 
of  the  southland  have  had  a  severe  lesson  during  the  past  season.  It  cost 
them  many  millions  of  dollars  and  they  plan  not  to  have  it  repeated. 
Many  devices  were  shown  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  but  it  was  agreed 
that  so  far  the  most  effective  one  devised  was  the  smudge  pot.  It  has 
some  disadvantages,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  sooting  of  the  fruit  but 
this  is  small  in  comparison  to  losing  the  crop,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  dam- 
aging the  trees.  The  smudge  pot  is  good  insurance  and  it  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  all  growers  of  fruit  subject  to  damage  by  frost. 

One  bears  a  good  deal  from  irresponsible  promoters  and  dealers  of 
real  estate  in  citrus  sections  of  frostless  zones  or  districts,  but  no  such 
Ihing  exists  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  no  dam- 
aging frosts  in  sections  where  oranges  are  now  grown  for  several  years 
in  succession,  but  the  frost  will  come  and  when  it  comes,  frost  protection 
devices  are  wanted  and  wanted  badly,  and  on  short  notice.  It  is  well 
to  be  prepared.  It  is  probable  that  thousands  of  smudge  pots  will  be 
placed  in  the  orange  groves  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  this  fall  ready  for 
an  emergency  and  it  may  be  that  many  will  wait  until  the  last  day  before 
giving  an  order  for  the  devices.  This  may  be  dangerous.  It  takes  time 
to  manufacture  and  deliver  smudge  pots  and  time  to  prepare  for  action. 

After  smudge  pots  are  placed  in  an  orchard  it  takes  labor  to  light 
them.  This  is  where  co-operation  is  effective.  In  some  of  the  apple 
growing  sections  of  Colorado  and  the  Pecos  Valley  in  New  Mexico,  where 
frost  fighting  is  a  regular  part  of  fruit  growing,  the  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  bankers,  merchants  and  in  fact  all  the  able  bodied  residents  of 
the  town.s  and  villages  (including  many  of  the  women)  work  with  the 
farmers  in  this  fight.    In  Ihe  town.s  and  villages  a  frost  alarm  is  sounded 
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usually  on  the  fire  or  church  bells.  The  frost  fighters,  by  pre-arranged 
plan,  are  hurried  to  the  orchards  to  give  the  help  needed. 

In  one  town  of  considerable  importance  in  this  section  where  the 
volunteer  frost  fighters  spend  the  night  in  an  orchard  the  stores  and 
other  business  places  remain  closed  until  noon  of  the  following  day  to 
give  the  fighters  rest.  The  merchant  and  the  doctor  profit  as  much  as 
the  farmer  when  the  crop  is  saved  and  their  work  is  well  repaid. 


r***HE  STATE  AND  THE  COUNTY  FAIRS  should  be  pushed  along  with 
1.  all  possible  energy  from  now  until  Ihese  fairs  are  held.  It  is  not 
alone  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  to  plan, 
urge  and  devise  what  the  fair  is  to  be.  It  is  alike  the  duty  of  all  citizens 
of  the  districts  to  take  an  interest  and  introduce  some  new  features  of 
display  or  attraction.  If  you  can  exhibit  something  of  utility,  something 
not  provided  for  in  the  premium  list,  yet  meritorious  in  some  special 
line  of  industry,  take  it  to  the  fair  and  if  it  deserves  encouragement,  urge 
that  it  be  given  a  place  in  the  premium  list  for  next  year.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  in  the  way  of  mechanical  arts,  many  devices  the  prod- 
uct of  mechanical  genius,  of  the  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  that  deserves 
encouragement  by  its  exhibition  at  the  county  fair.  Every  premium  list 
should  contain  a  classification  designated  "mechanical  arts,"  and  this 
should  be  so  protected  as  to  require  the  exhibitor  to  be  the  maker  or 
manufacturer  of  the  article. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  articles  are  exhibited  over  and  over 
again,  year  after  year,  and  able  to  outclass  anything  shown  against  them. 
They  should  not  be  barred  from  exhibition  because  of  this  quality,  but 
may  cease  to  be  eligible  in  prize  competition  after  they  have  taken  the 
first  prize  in  classification  two  years  in  succession.  This  will  relievo 
competition  where  an  extraordinary  article  is  exhibited  year  after  year. 
The  award  of  honorable  mention,  a  diploma  of  merit,  or  other  special 
consideration  may  be  issued  by  recommendation  of  the  judge.    The  in- 

I  centive  of  contest,  the  encouragement  of  competition  must  be  cultivated 

I  amongst  the  people  of  the  county,  and  all  classes  of  people  and  all 
kinds  of  industry,  that  is  recognized  as  legitimate  before  the  public, 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  premium  list. 

The  idea  that  the  county  fair  is  a  strictly  agricultural  fair — a  farm- 

I  ers'  fair— should  be  corrected.  The  village  and  townspeople  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  an  active  part  as  exhibitors  and  interested  patrons. 
The  merchants,  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  all  classes  should  be 
urged  to  join  the  fair  association,  and  become  active  participants  in  its 
management  and  success.  Spread  the  officials,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  in 
equal  representation  over  all  parts  of  the  county.  This,  however,  can 
not  always  be  adhered  to,  since  interested  men  must  be  put  in  charge  of 

'   the  official  management,  and  in  making  up  the  directorate  this  class  of 
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citizens  must  be  taken  where  found.  An  active,  interested,  board  of 
directors  and  officers  will  make  a  fair,  and  if  popular  with  the  people, 
make  the  fair  a  success  in  attendance. 

The-  time  to  boost  the  county  fair  is  from  early  spring  to  the  time 
the  gates  are  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair.  Commence  now  to  plant 
for  the  county  fair  exhibition.  Commence  to  feed,  prepare  and  fit  the 
animals  you  contemplate  taking  to  the  county  fair.  The  time  is  short, 
but  you  can  accomplish  wonders  if  you  start  in  now  and  force  all  the 
growth  possible  until  the  fall  fairs  open.  Don't  imagine  you  are  not  a 
feeder  or  a  fitter;  you  can  never  start  younger  and  the  county  fair  is  the 
place  to  take  your  first  lessons.  If  you  get  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  prize 
it  beats  the  fellow  who  stayed  at  home.  You  get  lots  of  advertising  and 
your  neighbors  have  more  respect  for  you,  because  of  your  ambition  to 
get  into  the  progressive  movement. 


LIVE  STOCK  is  good  property  on  the  farm.  Every  farm  should  raise 
and  mature  for  the  market  all  the  live  stock  that  it  can  safely  handle 
and  maintain  in  good,  thrifty  condition.  Pure-bred  animals  are  a  source 
of  great  advantage  to  the  small  farm.  The  produce  of  good  pure-bred 
breeding  animals  may  be  made  to  yield  two  or  three  times  that  of  com- 
mon, ordinary  grade.  All  kinds  of  farm  stock  is  in  good  demand.  High 
prices  prevail  and  an  over  supply  can  not  be  anticipated  for  years  to 
come  except  in  swine  which  arc  quickly  recuperated  in  numbers  when 
feed  is  abundant  and  the  supply  of  pork  short.  The  average  farmer 
should  keep  a  variety  of  animals  so  as  to  have  something  for  the  market 
all  through  the  year.  The  dairy  and  the  poultry  features  should  not  be 
neglected. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  not  begun  your  warfare  against  the  fly  begin  it  today. 
One  fly  killed  now  is  a  vast  benefit  through  the  whole  season.  Flies 
multiply  rapidly  and  they  are  breeders  of  disease  and  carriers  of  con- 
tagion. Every  man  who  cares  for  his  family  should  protect  the  family 
and  himself  from  the  fly,  from  disease  that  the  fly  carries,  from  the  cost 
of  sickness  and  from  loss  through  death.  Keep  the  manure  piles  and 
the  pits  covered  and  destroy  the  breeding  places  of  the  pests.  Keep  the 
fly  out  of  the  house  and  the  stable  with  screens  and  teach  every  member 
of  the  family  that  the  insect  is  an  enemy  to  be  destroyed  on  sight. 


THE  PRESENT  YEAR  will  mark  a  great  advancement  in  farming.  Not 
that  the  farmer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  prosperous  with  bumper 
crops  and  high  prices  for  his  products  but  for  the  abandonment  of  old- 
time  ways  of  farming  and  the  general  adoption  of  better  and  more  busi- 
nesslike methods,  a  co-operation  of  interests  and  the  more  general  keep- 
ing of  farm  accounts. 


The  Imperial  valley  cantaloupe 
crop,  which  has  already  started 
for  the  New  York  market,  is  esti- 
mated at  3,000  cars  and  valued  at 
$3,000,000.  This  is  an  increase  of 
five  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  last 
year.  5,800  acres  are  planted  to 
the  crop. 


H.  M.  Gentry  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  will 
be  the  judge  of  the  cattle  and  hogs 
at  the  State  Fair  this  year.  Stock- 
men generally  concede  that  Mr. 
Gentry  has  no  peer  in  this  line  of 
work  and  he  has  the  confidence  of 
stock  raisers  wherever  known. 


Ventura  county  growers  predict 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
apricot  crop  this  year.  About  2750 
tons  of  dried  fruit  will  be  offered 
for  shipment. 


Pure  cool  water  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials in  keeping  the  flock 
healthy.  Do  not  permit  the  birds 
to  drink  from  stagnant  pools. 


As  soon  as  we  learn  to  help  oth- 
ers we  not  only  improve  our  own 
condition,  but  increase  our  happi- 
ness. 


eras 
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You  Can 
Laugh 

At  Dry 
Seasons 


If  you  have  even  a  small 
patch  of  the 

TRUE 
BURBANK 


CACTUS 


A  single  acre  will  easily 
carry 

One 
Thousand 
Tons  of 
Feed 


The  fruit,  also,  is  pro- 
duced in 

ENORMOUS 
QUANTITIES 


New  26  Page  Illustrated 
Catalogue 


Luther 
Burbank 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


By  E.  ().  Essig,  Secretary  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


|N  THE  MIDST  of  adverse  criti- 
I  (  ism  concerning  a  few  petty  acts 
of  State  Commissioner  Cook,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  re- 
moval of  a  deputy,  the  general  pub- 
lic should  know  something  of  the 
great  work  which  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook 
has  been  doing  for  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. Up  to  this  time  the  news- 
papers have  been  filed  with  biased 
and  unreliable  information  from 
parties  who  never  were  favorable 
to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cook 
and  who  never  hesitated  to  create 
opposition  to  his  administration, 
either  by  fair  or  foul  means.  In 
consideration  of  these  facts,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  show  up  Dr. 
Cook  in  the  true  light  of  what  he 
has  already  done. 

When  on  November  1st,  1911,  he 
stepped  into  the  office  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  it 
marked  the  breaking  of  an  admin- 
istration which  lasted  from  the 
removal  of  Ellwood  Cooper  in  Oc- 
tober, 1907.  From  the  time  that 
he  took  his  oath  of  office  Dr.  Cook's 
one  aim  was  to  so  unite  and  har- 
monize all  departments  of  the  state 
work  that  it  would  become  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  Califor- 
nia. Consequently  no  department 
could  lag  behind  the  others  in  any 
respect. 

The  machinery  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  put  into  motion 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
accomplished  in  as  brief  a  period 
as  only  six  months. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done 
was  to  get  the  main  executive  office 
in  the  Capitol  into  working  shape. 
There  was  no  system  for  filing 
letters  or  preserving  public  docu- 
ments. Dr.  Cook  was  not  long  in 
ascertaining  the  real  conditions  of 
the  office  and  a  thorough  cleaning 
out  and  building  up  process  was 
begun.  Today  the  office  is  extreme- 
ly busy,  with  a  rapidly  growing 
correspondence,  which  averages 
from  40  to  100  letters  a  day.  Be- 
sides his  many  other  duties  Dr. 
Cook  answers  the  larger  amount  of 
these  letters  bimself. 

Several  years  before  he  became 
State  Commissoner  of  Horticul- 
ture, Dr.  Cook  had  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  State  Quarantine 
Service.  He  personally  agitated 
the  protection  of  the  fruit  interests 
against  the  possible  introduction  of 
the  orange  maggot  from  Mexico. 
As  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture one  of  his  first  moves  was  to 
strengthen  the  quarantine  division. 
Experienced  in  en  knew  that  at  least 
the  southern  part  of  the  stale  was 
suffering  for  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
tection and  northern  growers  were 
greatly  alarmed  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fruit  Fly.  Besides  strength- 
ening the  work  in  the  south  by  the 
appointment  of  capable  deputies, 
an  able  inspector  was  added  at 
San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles.  At  San 
Francisco  several  emergency  in- 
spectors were  also  employed,  and 
a  competent  man  sent  to  Honolulu 
to  aid  in  the  quarantine  against 


possible  introduction  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Fruit  Fly. 

The  situation  along  the  Mexican 
border  was  a  most  serious  one,  in 
(hat  much  fruit  was  imported  into 
California  by  way  of  Nogales  and 
El  Paso.  Dr.  Cook  immediately 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  horti- 
cultural officials  of  the  border 
states  with  t he  final  result  that  an 
inspector  is  promised  for  each  of 
these  places. 

The  inspection  of  all  mail  mat- 
ter is  also  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Commissioner  Cook.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Ibis  alone  warrants  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Cook  to  the 
office  he  now  holds. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Com- 
missioner has  been  the  provision 
for  the  inspection  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  for  possible  in- 
festation of  fruit  fly,  which  may 
have  escaped  before  a  quarantine 
order  was  made  by  the  former 
State  Commissioner.  This  work  is 
to  be  pushed  throughout  the  year, 
and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Maskew,  Mr.  George  Compere  and 
Mr.  B.  B.  W  hitney. 

Dr.  Cook  has  also  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  the  potato  eel  worm  and 
the  alfalfa  weevil.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  he  has  personally  writ- 
ten a  warning  which  has  been 
placed  into  the  hands  of  over  (5,500 
citizens  in  California.  By  making 
the  peach  borer  quarantine,  he 
brought  the  nurserymen  to  terms 
so  promptly  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  maintain  the  order  longer 
than  a  few  days.  Since  that  time 
the  stock  sent  out  by  the  nursery- 
men has  been  freer  from  this  pest 
than  ever  before. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  taken  by  the  State  Com- 
missioner was  the  immediate  or- 
ganization of  a  cabinet,  which  was 
to  pass  upon  all  important  decis- 
ions. Without  exception  all  quar- 
antine orders  and  policies  of  the 
Commission  have  been  sanctioned 
by  this  cabinet  which  is  composed 
of  the  following:  State  Commis- 
sioner, Chief  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Secretary,  Chief  Deputy  Quarantine 
Ollicer,  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Insectary,  and  the  Plant  Patholo- 
gist. Dr.  Cook  takes  no  important 
step  without  the  advice  of  his  cab- 
inet and  any  criticisms  of  the  Com- 
missioner must  be  shared  by  mem- 
bers of  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Commission,  has  the  matter 
of  plant  diseases  received  any  con- 
siderable recognition.  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which 
the  orchardists  must  deal  are  those 
caused  directly  by  fungus  diseases. 
Last  year  in  a  single  orchard,  it 
was  estimated  by  the  manager,  that 
fungus  disease  diminished  the  out- 
put to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  is  only  one 
of  countless  numbers  of  such  cases. 
From  all  sides  came  requests  to  Dr. 
Cook  for  some  one  skilled  in  the 
study  of  plant  diseases.  In  reply 
to  these  numerous  petitions  he  de- 
termined to  secure  a  thoroughly 
reliable    plant    pathologist.    It  is 
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agreed  by  all  those  who  know  the 
man  now  filling  this  position  that 
he  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  additions  to  the 
Commission  by  this  one  man  will 
mean  not  thousands  but  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  fruit  interests  of 
('Mi  fornia. 

The  White  Fly  problem  has  been 
a  great  one  from  the  time  it  was 
first  discovered.  In  fact  the  con- 
troversies caused  by  this  pest  al- 
most wrecked  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  a  few  years  ago.  How- 
ever, matters  were  pushed  along, 
public  sentiment  hushed  and  the 
whole  matter  finally  came  to  a  rest 
with  the  general  undertsanding  that 
the  white  fly  had  been  entirely 
eliminated  from  this  state.  One  of 
the  first  things  that  came  to  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Cook  was  the  pres- 
ence of  this  pest,  which  was  still 
known  to  exist  at  Marysville.  With- 
out taking  the  well-known  position 
of  those  who  are  afraid  to  cope 
with  a  difficult  problem,  Dr.  Cook 
at  once  set  about  to  exterminate  it. 
By  the  aid  of  his  deputy  he  learned 
the  exact  status  of  affairs  and  in- 
stead of  the  possible  three  or  four 
slightly  infested  trees  as  the  matter 
had  been  given  to  the  Commissioner 
it  was  later  found  that  at  least  fif- 
teen places  were  infested  with  the 
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larvae  of  the  white  fly.  These 
trees  have  been  sprayed  and  fumi- 
gated, and  it  is  the  aim  and  policy 
of  the  present  Commissioner  to 
force  the  infestation  entirely  out 
of  existence,  and  those  who  know 
Dr.  Cook  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  accomplished. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  in 
the  minds  of  fruit  growers  as  to 
what  was  actually  being  done  by 
the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture. For  the  past  four  or  five 
years  few  publications,  other  than 
the  proceedings  of  fruit  growers' 
conventions  have  issued  from  the 
oflice.  The  proceedings  were  usu- 
ally the  result  of  the  investigations 
of  private  growers  published  by  the 
State  Commission.  There  is  little 
in  any  of  them  which  shows  any 
real  work  by  members  since  the 
days  of  B.  M.  Lelong.  Of  course 
these  conditions  are  partly  due  to 
lack  of  funds,  though  this  cannot 
always  be  given  as  an  excuse. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Dr. 
Cook  things  have  changed,  suitable 
forms  have  been  printed  for  the 
various  departments,  so  that  fu- 
ture records  can  be  kept  on  file. 
Unnecessary  and  over  elaborate 
bindings  have  been  done  away  with 
and  the  printing  fund  put  to  good 
usage.  The  Monthly  Bulletin,  ed- 
ited by  the  State  Commission,  ap- 
pears regularly  each  month  and 
in  quality  and  helpfulness  as  a 
practical  periodical  is  classed  with 
any  publications  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations.  Five  volumes  have 
appeared,  and  have  met  with  great 
approval  by  the  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  state.  It  is  claimed 
by  a  goodly  number  that  this  is 
the  most  important  step  ever  taken 
by  the  State  Commission,  even 
though  we  go  back  to  its  very  crea- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  publica- 
tion makes  the  Commission  real 
and  a  working  factor  in  protecting 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  state.  Of 
what  value  is  it  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  stored  up  in 
the  heads  of  a  few  officials  in  an 
office  at  the  state  capitol  if  the 
growers  do  not  in  any  way  have 
access  to  that  knodwledge? 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  and 
intention  of  California  legislators 
that  the  various  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  and  their  in- 
spectors' work  be  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Commission.  With 
this  made  possible  it  would  unite 
a  force  of  some  four  hundred  men, 
actively  employed  to  protect  the 
horticultural  interests  of  a  state. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such 
a  force  for  an  equal  territory.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  during  the 
past  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
to  harmonize  these  officials.  Though 
a  County  Commissioner  for  nearly 
three  years  I  never  once  received 
a  visit  or  official  advice  of  a  single 
state  official,  though  I  repeatedly 
petitioned  for  help  from  the  State 
Commissioner.  With  so  large  a 
force  to  deal  with  it  is  obvious 
that  not  all  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners will  work  in  harmony 
with  the  state  office,  but  certainly 
those  who  do  desire  this  form  of 
co-operation  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  it. 

The  Chief  Deputy  Horticultural 
Commissioner,    under    Dr.  Cook, 


makes  it  his  official  duty  to  visit 
the  counties  and  to  advise  and  co- 
operate with  the  local  commission- 
ers throughout  the  entire  state. 
During  the  past  six  months  he  has 
visited  at  least  half  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  through  him  that  Dr. 
Cook  is  able  to  do  a  work  which 
means  the  employment  of  nearly 
four  hundred  men  where  during 
past  years  there  have  been  but 
seven  or  eight  men  employed. 

The  State  Insectary,  which  owes 
its  present  existence  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  its  superintendent,  has 
not  been  without  some  improve- 
ment during  the  period  mentioned. 
Upon  the  advent  of  Dr.  Cook  only 
two  men  were  actively  connected 
with  the  institution,  though  at  va- 
rious other  times  there  were  a  great 
many  more.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  men  and  one  sten- 
ographer connected  with  it  and  one 
of  the  men  being  employed  at  Hon- 
olulu adds  little  to  the  active  work 
of  the  insectary. 

Until  the  present  administration 
there  has  never  been  a  scientific 
reference  collection  for  the  use  of 
the  State  Commission.  Dr.  Cook 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a 
collection  and  already  there  are 
several  thousand  species  in  good 
shape. 

Connected  with  the  department 
were  seventeen  officials,  including 
clerk  and  stenographers.  Of  these 
positions  seven  were  vacant  when 
Dr.  Cook  took  charge  of  the  office. 
He  dismissed  two  men  in  the  south 
immediately  and  has  dismissed  one 
man  since,  making  in  all  three  dis- 
missals. Three  of  the  new  ap- 
pointees were  from  Pomona  col- 
lege, one  from  Stanford,  one  from 
Berkeley,  one  from  Ames,  Iowa, 
one  from  New  Hampshire  college 
and  the  rest  from  at  large.  Of  the 
officials  now  on  the  Commission 
four  are  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  seven  from  the  central 
part  and  five  from  the  south.  I 
give  figures  because  it  has  been 
claimed  that  Dr.  Cook  has  not  only 
made  the  Commission  a  plum  for 
Pomona  college  students,  but  that 
he  has  ignored  the  north,  and  fav- 
ors southern  men.  While  Po- 
mona graduates  have  always  made 
good  so  far  and  while  southern 
men  are  just  as  capable  as  any  other 
men  yet  the  figures  above  show 
how  unjust  are  the  criticisms  which 
are  now  prevalent. 

Dr.  Cook  believes  in  giving  the 
state  the  best  possible  service  and 
he  never  selects  employes  or  dis- 
misses a  man  without  a  firm  con- 
viction that  what  he  is  doing  is 
for  the  best  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

A  view  of  the  whole  work  as  in- 
augurated by  Dr.  Cook  in  so  short 
a  time  is  simply  stupendous,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  ability  can- 
not be  realized  at  the  present  time. 

Surely  Governor  Johnson  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  Dr.  Cook 
was  appointed.  The  progressive 
spirit  which  has  revolutionized  the 
ideas  of  government  and  which 
are  daily  being  championed  by  our 
Governor  are  also  being  carried  in- 
to the  departmental  life  at  tr  )  cap- 
itol by  such  men  as  the  head  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture. 
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POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  value  of  farm  land  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  its  earn- 
ing capacity;  if  it  is  worth  any 


price  it  will  pay  good  interest 
on  the  investment  in  the  regular 
farming  process.  In  addition  to 
returning  interest  annually  on  the 
investment,  it  constantly  increases 
in  value.  If  it  is  irrigated  land 
there  is  every  assurance  of  boun- 
tiful crops,  and  as  the  area  of  irri- 


gated land  is  limited,  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  such  land  is  bound 
to  increase  from  year  to  year. 


Rich  men  can  afford  to  keep  un- 
profitable cows.  The  poorer  the 
farmer  the  better  his  cows  should 
be. 
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The  Draft  Mare  on  the  Farm 


(Placing  , 
the  Charge)  'nu^,' 


Dig  Ditches 


WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 

Costs  less  than  half  of  shovel 
method.  Ditches  100  ft.  to  200  ft. 
long  excavated  in  an  instant.  One 
man  can  do  the  work.  No  re- 
shoveling  of  dirt  necessary. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stamps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for 
Farming  With  Dynamite,  No.  183 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

.   WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


ijL/_^_ „    solves  many  farm  troubles. 

Nave  a  water  supply  without 


pumping  expense  or  bother 
—just  install  an  automatic 


A 

Supply 

'  RIFE  RAM 

Cost*  little  to  Install— nothing  to  operate.  Raines 
water  3U  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Will  supply 
pneumatic  tanks  aaainst  lOO-lb.  pressure.  Pumps 
automatically  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  li  a  stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a  mile,  write  for 
plans,  book  and  trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2458  Trinity  Building  -   New  York 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
and  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,  STOCKTON,  CAU 


mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
When  answering  advertisement*  pleaae 


liv  C.  M.  McConneU 


AS  A  RULE  farmers  arc  a  hard- 
working class.  It  is  their  aim 
to  make  the  most  of  their  re- 
sources. They  study  to  cut  off 
needless  expense  and  to  make  ev- 
ery "lick  count"  in  putting  out  and 
harvesting  the  crop.  But  oftentimes 
we  allow  our  work  to  bow  our 
faces  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
we  do  not  see  far  enough  ahead. 
Many  farmers  make  successes  by 
devoting  their  energies  to  special 
lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture 
or  live  stock  and  its  products 
where  special  conditions  exist  but 
for  general  returns  toward  pros- 
perity on  the  average  diversified 
farm  there  are  few  things  more 
remunerative  than  doing  the  farm 
work  with  good  well-bred  draft 
mares.  They  will  do  a  good  share 
of  the  farm  work  and  at  the  same 
time  give  profits  in  good  colts. 
The  light-weight  or  general-pur- 
pose horse  is  too  expensive  to  rely 
upon  to  furnish  the  power  for  the 
heavy  machinery  which  the  mod- 
ern farmer  must  use. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says,  "The 
pulling  power  of  a  horse  is  as  a 
rule  about  one-fifth  of  his  weight." 
Then  when  one  man  manages  a 
team  of  three  draft  horses  weigh- 
ing perhaps  five  thousand  pounds 
he  is  directing  more  than  double 
the  pulling  force  of  the  team  of 
two  horses  of  light  weight.  The 
team  to  be  most  economical  should 
not  only  be  drafty  but  should  be 
mares.  Then  they  should  raise 
colts  regularly.  These  colts  should 
be  of  good  breeding.  They  should 
help  their  dams  to  do  the  farm 
work  until  old  enough  to  sell.  They 
must  not  be  worked  too  hard  and 
should  have  plenty  of  feed  so  they 
may  develop  into  draft  horses  of 
the  kind  that  bring  from  $200  to 
$300  each. 

Do  you  know  how  to  raise  this 
kind  of  colt?  If  not,  it  will  pay 
you  to  learn.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it  and  almost  any  one  can 
learn,  who  is  willing  to  try.  If  a 
man  is  successful  in  raising  colts 
the  purebred  mare  is  much  more 
profitable  than  the  grade  mare  is. 
Many  fanners  arc  procuring  good 
purebred  mares  and  there  are  many 
more  who  might  well  afford  to  do 
so. 

Occasionally  a  man  buys  a  pair 
of  purebred  mares  who  has  no 
need  of  such  property  nor  of  brood 
mares  of  any  kind.  But  the  farmer 
who  will  give  the  mare  and  foal 
proper  care  and  feed  can  not  in- 
vest in  any  class  of  live  stock  with 
better  prospect  for  profit  than  in 
purebred  mares.  Many  ask  "Which 
is  the  best  breed?"  There  is  no 
direct  answer  for  this  question. 
There  are  at  least  four  breeds  of 
draft  horses  that  are  popular  and 
each  has  much  merit  to  commend 
it  to  the  farmer.  The  Percheron, 
Shire,  Clydesdale  and  Belgian  are 
each  distinct  types  and  each  differs 
from  the  others. 

The  Percherons  are  the  most  nu- 
merous in  the  United  States  and 
are  very  popular  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  city.  Perhaps  the  most 
general  criticism  is  a  lack  of  depth 
of  body,  the  flank  not  as  low  and 
full  as  it  should  be;  also  too  small 


helow  the  knee.  The  Belgian,  while 
a  good  feeder  and  shipper,  does 
not  suit  some  on  account  of  short 
quarters,  short  neck  and  a  lack  of 
walking  speed  with  a  load.  The 
Shires  and  Clydesdales  often  are 
censured  for  their  feathery  legs 
and  the  extra  time  required  to  care 
for  them  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  having  scratches,  grease  heel, 
etc. 

These  are  the  faults  commonly 
pointed  out,  but  each  of  these  four 
breeds  may  justly  lay  claim  to  be- 
ing a  great  draft  breed.  The  buyer 
had  best  choose  the  breed  that  will 
suit  his  own  disposition  and  con- 
ditions, provided  there  is  a  sire 
of  that  breed  near-by  good  enough 
to  breed  his  mares  to.  You  may  like 
the  Belgian  but  if  there  is  no  good 
Belgian  horse  near  you  it  might 
not  be  wise  to  buy  unless  you  are 
able  to  buy  a  good  stallion  also. 

Some  say  now  is  a  poor  time  to 
buy;  prices  are  at  their  highest. 
We  may  be  deceived  as  to  prices 
being  at  the  very  top.  For  several 
years  many  have  thought  land  was 
at  the  highest  value  but  each  suc- 
ceeding year  sees  our  best  land 
valued  higher.  When  land  reached 
$75  per  acre  wise  ones  said, 
"Young  man  you'd  better  stay  out 
until  land  gets  lower."  Land  arose 
to  $100;  then  to  $150  and  much 
of  the  best  land  is  now  near  $200, 
and  one  scarcely  hears  the  asser- 
tion that  land  has  reached  the  top 
price. 

Prices  for  draft  horses  may  not 
go  higher.  There  is  a  profit  in  rais- 
ing them  at  present  prices,  espe- 
cially the  purebred  ones.  But  when 
one  studies  industrial  conditions 
and  notices  the  insistent  demand 
of  the  market  for  really  good  ones, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
become  faint-hearted.  Every  mar- 
ket report  tells  of  the  call  for  this 
kind  from  the  city  and  also  from 
the  farm;  from  the  East,  from  the 
West  and  from  the  South. 

A  word  to  those  who  are  debat- 
ing in  their  own  minds  whether 
it  will  be  better  for  them  to  buy  a 
team  of  good  grade  mares  or  to 
pay  the  additional  price  and  get 
purebred  mares.  A  team  of  good 
grade  mares  in  foal  will  cost  at 
least  $600.  A  purebred  mare  com- 
ing three,  and  bred,  of  size,  breed- 
ing and  good  conformation,  will 
probably  cost  you  near  that  wheth- 
er imported  or  home-bred.  Now 
suppose  you  get  a  pair  of  foals 
from  the  $600  you  invest  in  the 
grade  mares  and  you  keep  them, 
care  for  them,  feed  them,  and  work 
them  some  until  you  develop  them 
into  a  $500  team.  With  the  high 
price  of  feed,  the  season  and  other 
expense  they  will  probably  have 
cost  you  about  $175  each  or  $350 
for  the  pair,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$150.  . 

Again  suppose  you  had  invested 
your  $600  in  one  good,  purebred 
mare  in  foal  and  she  brings  you  a 
colt  or  filly.  At  three  years  of  age 
it  should  bring  you  $500.  The  feed 
bill  and  other  expense  will  again 
be  $175,  leaving  a  profit  of  $325, 
against  a  profit  of  $150  with  the 
same  investment  in  grade  mares. 

May  we  expect  a  continued  de- 
mand for  these  purebred  mares 
and  stallions?    Why  not?    This  is 


Wairantmd  to  Clvm  Satlaf  motion. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendon*,  Founder,  W<nd 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  8pavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  It  Is  lnTtJuaLla. 

Yr.TT  bottle  of  Caustic  Balaam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satin  faction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Bold  by  drug  fist*,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Ite  ose.  FlrSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

mThe  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


FARM  LEVELS 

Drawing 

Material* 
Mathematical 

and 
Surveying 

Inatrnmenta 
Measuring 
Tapes 

Our  Complete  Catalog  on  Requctt 

The  Farm  Level  Is  designed  for 
laying  out  farms,  draining,  ditch- 
ing, road  making,  and  similar  uses. 
It  will  give  good  results  In  the 
hands  of  users  who  have  had  no 
professional  training,  and  are  not 
familiar  with  land  surveying.  Full 
descriptions  and  plain  directions, 
free  from  technical  terms,  written 
expressly  for  those  who  are  not 
surveyors,  are  furnished  with  each 
level.  All  parts  are  of  the  same 
relative  accuracy  and  simplicity  of 
construction.  The  Farm  Level  has 
a  horizontal  circle  of  4  In.  diame- 
ter, for  reading  angles,  graduated 
to  degrees.  The  level  vial  (bubble) 
Is  placed  near  the  eye-end  of  the 
Instrument.  We  make  these  levels 
with  plain  10  In.  sighting  tube  and 
also  with  10  In.  magnifying  tele- 
scope. With  the  level  we  furnish 
a  flexible  leveling  rod  of  prepared 
weatherproof  heavy  canvas,  6  ft. 
long,  graduated  to  quarter  Inches 
with  the  foot  numbers  In  red,  a 
strong  hardwood  tripod  and  a 
plumb  bob  and  illustrated  booklet 
of  directions. 

KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

127   Fulton   St.,  New  York 
General    Offices    and  Factories 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
Ill    E.    Madison    St..  CHICAGO 
813  Locust  St..  ST.  I.Ol'IS 
48-50   Second   St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Made   In  (nllfornla 

LUNDSTROM  HATS 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  catalogue, 
just  out. 

1178  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

We   pay  expressage. 


the  beginning  of  an  era  of  better 
live  stock.  We  arc  being  driven 
to  live  stock  farming  more  anil 
more,  being  compelled  to  give  up 
the  old  system  of  grain  farm- 
ing that  is  depleting  our  soils  so 
rapidly.  Hut  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  feeding  the  produce 
of  the  farm  to  scrubs  and  feeding 
it  to  the  class  I  have  indicated — a 
*1 00  scrub  vs.  a  $500  draft  horse. 


The  reclamation  era,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  excels  anything  the  world 
has  ever  known. 
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Fight  the  Pesky  Skeeter 


MOSQUITOES  BREED  only  in 
stagnant  or  still  water.  With- 
out such  water  there  can  be  no 
mosquitoes.  All  mosquitoes  may 
be  a  source  of  annoyance,  but  some 
species  are  especially  dangerous 
because  capable  of  transmitting 
diseases.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
way  in  which  malaria  and  yellow 
fever  are  known  to  be  transmitted. 

The  malarial  mosquito  hides  dur- 
ing the  bright  light  and  becomes 
active  only  after  sunset,  biting  es- 
pecially during  twilight,  at  night 
and  morning.  Malarial  mosquitoes 
are  not  "humpbacked"  but  have  the 
beak  extending  forward  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  body.  In  order  to 
bite  they  have  to  stand  with  the 
body  at  an  angle  of  about  60  de- 
grees to  the  surface  on  which  they 
rest,  while  the  other  mosqui- 
toes have  the  body  line  paral- 
lel with  the  surface  on  which  they 
rest  or  feed.  Their  legs  are  long 
and  noticeably  slender  while  their 
wings  arc  conspicuously  spotted, 
having  many  more  scales  thereon 
than  do  other  mosquitoes. 

Mosquito  eggs  are  laid  only  upon 
still  water  or  where  water  will 
cover  them  after  rains.  During 
the  first  ten  days  of  the  young  mos- 
quito's life,  it  is  in  the  stage  known 
commonly  as  a  "wiggletail"  or 
"wiggler."  It  requires  from  10  to 
20  days  from  the  time  the  eggs 
are  deposited  before  the  adult  mos- 

I  Asked 

a  Bank  President: 

"How  can  you  afford  time  for 
music?" 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "I  fig- 
ure I  am  a  better  banker  when 
1  take  an  interest  in  music.  The 
business  worries  of  the  day  fade 
away  and  are  forgotten  when  I  de- 
vote an  hour  to  playing  the 
'BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO' 
after  dinner." 

This  banker  is  storing  up  a  big 
reserve.  When  others  who  have 
"burned  the  candle  at  both  ends" 
are  incapacitated,  he'll  be  drawing 
big  dividends  in  health.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  essential  part  that 
good  music  plays  in  one's  life. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the.  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  part  payment. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  notes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  rolls — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
erery  valuable  improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls. 

Price  $485— terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448  San  Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019    Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store — 221  S.  First  St. 


quito  will  have  developed  and  left 
the  water.  Water  standing  for 
more  than  ten  days  in  ditches,  gut- 
ters, ponds,  cesspools,  old  tin  cans, 
barrels,  cisterns  or  any  similar  re- 
ceptacles even  including  hollows 
in  trees,  may  breed  mosquitoes  and 
should  be  closely  guarded  against. 
Look  out  particularly  for  water 
dripping  from  hydrants  in  the 
yard  or  standing  around  sink 
drains,  closets,  stable  yards,  etc. 
Foul  water  may  breed  more  mos- 
quitoes than  pure  water  does.  Un- 
used wells,  bathroom  tanks,  sink 
traps,  etc.,  are  often  infested. 

The  following  methods  of  con- 
trol may  be  applied  under  appro- 
priate conditions  and  for  the  ob- 
jects specified:  To  prevent  the 
breeding  of  mosquitoes:  Drain 
standing  water  if  possible  and  fill 
in  hollows  where  pools  form  after 
rains.  Keep  empty  tin  cans,  bot- 
tles, broken  crockery,  etc.,  care- 
fully placed,  bottom  upward,  in  a 
box  or  barrel  so  that  they  will  not 
hold  water,  but  can  be  conven- 
iently removed  by  the  garbage  cart 
at  frequent  intervals.  Such  things 
should  be  dumped  not  nearer  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  dwell- 
ing. Keep  hydrants  tight  so  that 
constant  dripping  of  water  will  not 
occur.  Mosquitoes  do  not  breed 
in  swiftly  running  water.  To  de- 
stroy wiggletails  and  prevent  the 
emergence  of  mosquitoes  where 
standing  water  cannot  be  drained: 
Apply  kerosene  or  coal  oil  (the 
cheapest  grades  or  "fuel  oils"  are 
best) ;  pour  or  sprinkle  it  on  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  about  1  oz.  on 
15  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  One  quart 
of  kerosene  should  be  sufficient 
for  about  500  sq.  ft.  of  water  sur- 
face. Watering  troughs.  etc., 
should  be  emptied  once  a  week. 
Wells,  rain-water  storage  barrels, 
cisterns,  etc.,  should  be  kept  close- 
ly screened.  Cheese  cloth  is 
cheaper  than  wire  and  efficient 
as  long  as  it  is  whole. 

A  good  repellant  for  all  kinds  of 
mosquitoes  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Oil  of  citronella  1  ounce 

Oil  of  cedar   1-2  ounce 

Spirits  of  camphor  1  ounce 

This  may  be  rubbed  lightly  on 
the  hands  and  face  or  a  few  drops 
on  a  towel  hung  near  the  head 
will  keep  mosquitoes  away  for 
hours. 

Snowfall  in  the  Sierras 

The  Weather  Bureau  issued  a  few 
days  ago  its  bulletin  of  the  snowfall 
in  the  Sierras  for  April,  in  which  it 
says  the  month  was  the  coldest  on 
record  but  the  snowfall  was  not 
as  large  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  says  that  while  the 
outlook  for  water  is  not  especially 
favorable,  a  comparison  of  the 
data  for  the  present  year  with 
those  of  other  so-called  "lean" 
years  gives  no  ground  for  discour- 
agement. In  1908  and  in  1910  the 
depth  of  snow  at  Summit  on  April 
30  was  less  than  at  the  same  date 
this  year. 

Proper  feed  given  to  a  good  cow 
is  not  an  expenditure,  but  an  in- 
vestment. 


A  Power  house  oil 


An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  % 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 

Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 

GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.    Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

IX  Park  St.,  Pt.  Washington.  Wis. 


heels! 


i  % 


m 


Gilson  W  F  O?§L 
"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 


1 — 1  Runs  cream 

Turns  the 

separator  and 

grindstone 

1 

1 

FindOiitAKouttheKrkner 
Li^htBraftHwrov! 


THIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
—  and  general  use — is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses'  necks.    Great  worker  — 20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 

one  team  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

 lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all  — 

it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension — making  it  a  snap 
to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 

in  Your  Orchard — At  Our  Risk! 


\X7RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited 
to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

-Modern  Orchard  THUge"- written  by  highly 
successful  orchardtst  —  contains  information 
that  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you 
Sent  for  the  asking. 


Li<$ht  Draft  Harrow  Co 

903  E.Nevada  St.  Marihalltown,  la 


month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 


AXLE 

Clean 
and 
Slippery 


GREASE 

The 
Very 
Best 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

Whittier,  Coburn  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Vehicles  $16.50  up.  Send  for  In> 

free  catalogue  of  Engines,  Furniture, 
etc.  Jan.  A.  Brown,  Mgr,  Old  Hickory 
Supply  Co.,  16U1  MlHMlon  St.,  Snn  Kran- 
claco,  DePt, 


Name 
Town 
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KOCH  &  REIS 

Sublimed  Sulphur 

LION  BRAND 


Butter  Making  on  the  Farm 


MPOmTERS  OF 

ROOSTER  BRAND 

«l  BBUMED  A.VD  POWDERED 


SULPHUR 


PASCAL  DUBEDAT  &  CO. 

SS-38  ritmli  Street 
UMM  FKAJSCISCO 


Z  E  N  O 

FOB 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

VmiversaUg  acknowledged  the 
best  i  msec  t  destroyer  ever 
offered.  Successfully  used  for 
aears. 

Add  the  required  amount  of 
irater  and  go  to  work.  Also  used 
for  lice  on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 
231  Franklin  S/-,  Oakland.  CaL 


SHAW  CO. 


Sandow  Pumps  4000 
-Gallons  a  Minute!- 


THE  FARM  CREAMERY  is  usu- 
ally the  kitchen  and  the  'work 
of  making  the  butter  commonly 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  farm 
woman,  the  wife  and  mother. 
There  is  seldom  anything  more 
than  the  churn  in  the  way  of  ma- 
chinery, though  of  late  years  the 
hand  separator  has  been  added  and 
is  of  great  assistance  and  value 
when  properly  used. 

When  the  butter  is  made  on  the 
farm,  it  pays  to  hare  proper  equip- 
ment, as  it  pays  in  the  creamery. 
There  is  no  churn  better  than  the 
common  barrel  churn.  It  churns 
the  most  thoroughly  and  is  the 
easiest  to  keep  clean.  It  is  also  the 
cheapest  and  most  durable.  A  but- 
ter worker  is  a  necessary  piece  of 
machinery.  Any  boy  who  has  been 
to  the  agricultural  school  should 
be  able  to  make  one  for  his  mother 
in  a  few  hours.  They  can  be  bought 
from  any  dairy  supply  house. 
There  should  be  two  butter  ladles 
— a  straight  and  a  spoon  ladle— and 
a  masher.  A  thermometer  must  be 
a  part  of  the  equipment  at  all  times. 
If  cream  is  churned  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  there  win  be  a  loss 
of  butt  erf  at  and  the  butter  will 
come  soft  and  be  of  poor  texture. 
If  the  cream  is  churned  at  too  low 
a  temperature,  it  will  take  extra 
time  to  churn,  and  sometimes  in 
winter  it  win  not  churn  for  hours. 
Thus,  the  necessity  of  a  thermom- 
eter is  apparent.  The  best  vessel 
for  holding  the  cream  is  a  stone 
jar  with  a  stone  cover.  Stone  jars 
(3  and  5  pounds)  should  also  be 
used  for  packing  the  butter.  A 
small  gasoline  engine  to  run  the 
separator  and  churn  is  recom- 
mended when  it  can  be  afforded. 
When  there  is  no  engine,  turning 
the  churn  is  good  training  for  a 
boy  on  the  farm.  A  knowledge  of 
buttermaking  is  quite  as  important 
to  the  farm  boy  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  field  work. 

The  first  requirement  in  the  mak- 
ing of  good  butter  is  pure  milk,  and 
this  means  a  clean  dairy  barn, 
clean  cows  and  a  clean  milker. 
If  the  cream  is  raised  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  the  milk  must  be 
set  in  a  room  or  cellar  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  free  from  disagree- 
able odors.  Milk  absorbs  odors  as 
a  sponge  does  water.  If  the  cream 
is  separated  by  the  modern  method 
of  the  hand  separator,  the  sepa- 
rator should  be  washed  after  each 
separation.  Milk  pails,  strainers, 
cans  and  all  receptacles  must  be 
kept  clean.  Milk  and  cream  un- 
dergo more  change  than  any  other 
substances.  In  decomposing,  milk 
or  cream  produces  various  forms 
of  bacteria,  and  when  new  milk  or 
cream  comes  in  contact  with  this 
bacteria  it  is  quickly  soured  and 
spoiled:  hence  thorough  washing — 
cleanliness. 

The  second  point  to  take  into 
consideration  in  making  of  good 
butter  is  the  age  of  the  cream  be- 
fore churning.  Choice  butter  can- 
not be  made  from  cream  over  three 
days  old.  Churn  frequently.  The 
common  mistake  made  on  the  farm 
where  only  a  few  cows  are  kept  is 
in  keeping  the  cream  too  long  be- 
fore churning.  If  it  will  make  only 
a  pound  of  butter,  churn  at  least 


twice  a  week  if  you  are  making 
butter  to  sell. 

When  the  cream  is  skimmed,  it 
should  be  put  in  a  vessel  especially 
for  the  cream,  and  this  vessel 
should  be  washed  and  scalded 
thoroughly  before  using.  For  a  few 
cows,  an  earthen  jar  answers  this 
purpose  very  well.  The  cream 
should  be  set  in  cold  water  and 
stirred  thoroughly  every  time  new 
cream  is  added.  Fresh  separator 
cream  should  always  be  cooled  be- 
fore adding  to  that  previously  sep- 
arated 

Cream  should  be  kept  sweet  until 
within  twelve  boors  before  churn- 
ing. To  do  this  it  must  be  kept 
cool.  Cream  should  be  soured  to 
churn,  but  only  enough  to  thicken. 
To  keep  cream  sweet,  it  should  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  55  de- 
grees. To  riper  it.  it  should 
be  at  a  temperature  of  from  65 
to  70  degrees,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  cream  and  the  time  in  which 
it  is  required  to  ripen  before 
churning.  The  temperature  for 
churning  is  60  degrees.  In  butter- 
making,  a  thermometer  is  very  nec- 
essary. 

The  old  way  of  churning  was  to 
churn  till  the  butter  collected  into 
a  mass.  This  is  no  longer  done  in 
the  modern  method.  The  churn- 
ing is  ceased  when  the  butter  is 
in  the  granular  form,  or  about  the 
size  of  wheat  grains.  The  butter- 
milk is  drawn  off  and  the  butter 
washed  The  butter  is  washed  in 
the  churn  by  revolving  it  in  water, 
the  water  being  changed  two  or 
three  times  or  until  all  traces  of 
buttermilk  have  been  removed. 
The  washing  is  a  very  important 
process,  as  butter  will  not  keep 
wefi  when  all  the  buttermilk  is  not 
removed.  The  malting  may  done  in 
the  churn,  using  an  ounce  of  salt 
for  every  pound  of  butter.  The 
butter  should  be  worked  thor- 
oughly, as  an  uneven  distribution 
of  salt  win  cause  the  butter  to  be 
streaky.  Butter  should  be  mar- 
keted every  week. 

Be  clean,  and  keep  everything 
clean  in  buttermaking.  Set  the 
milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  milk- 
ing, if  the  separator  is  not  used 
The  quicker  milk  is  cooled  after 
milking  and  the  lower  the  temper- 
ature, the  more  cream  win  rise. 
Cream  should  be  churned  within 
twelve  hours  after  souring.  Keep 
a  thermometer  and  use  it.  Use  a 
barrel  churn,  and  never  use  it  for 
a  buttermilk  vat.  It  should  be 
kept  pure  and  sweet.  Get  your 
butter  to  market  in  good  condition. 


Alaska's  Farms 


Alaska  has  222  farms,  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  and  they 
with  their  buildings,  machinery 
and  stock  are  valued  at  $1,060,510. 
Of  the  farm  animals  enumerated 
there  were  811  cattle.  2,106  horses. 
11,783  reindeer,  19,795  dogs  used 
as  work  animals  and  about  5,000 
chickens.  The  total  value  of  farm 
products  other  than  live  stock  pro- 
ducts amounted  to  '335,986.  Po- 
tatoes were  first  in  place  with  hay 
next  Most  of  the  hardy  vegetables 
were  grown. 


J  .H.  Adams  &  Company 

dealers  nr 

Government.    Municipal  and 
Corporation 

BONDS 


(  allfcrmta 


Incited 


Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
aabjeets  by  recognized  sutherttsaa 
to  its  subscribers.  Bead  tats  petto 
quoted  along  with  jour  at dcr  asBfl 
ta«  books  will  be  mailed  to  jmm 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company.  1«I  Post  Sc. 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Ballsy  M-W 

Farm  Appliances   M 

Alfalfa— Coburn   ."  J» 

Swine  Husbandry— Coburn   LM 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane...  US 
Practical  Fruit  Growing — 

Mayaard    M 

Irrigation — Stewart   LM 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow  Them — Wickson  IN 

California  Vezetbles — Wickson  IN 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  LM 
Spraying   of  Pleats — Lodemaa  LB 

The    Soil— King   LM 

Pruning   Book — Bailey  LM 

Milk  and  Its  Products—  Wing. .  LM  I 
Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry  Lis 
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Painting  on  the  Farm   


Drilling  Machinery 

B  fsj  You  can  make  big:  money  making  wells.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  HOWEIX  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  , 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 


KEEPS  YOUR  HARNESS 
SOFT   AS    A  GLOVE 
TOUGH  AS  A  WIRE 
BLACK   AS   A  COAL 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

< Incorporated ) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


The  Oldest  National  Bank  in  California 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Is  prepared  to  meet  every  banking  requirement. 

Orcarhdlsts,  Farmers  and  Agriculturists  are  Invited  to  take  advantage 
of  Its  complete  banking  service.  Trust  functions  performed  by  the  First 
Federal   Trust   Company,   affiliated  with  the  First  National  Bank. 

THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

POST  AND 
MONTGOMERY  STS. 


Capital,  $3,000,000 


Surplus,  $1,500,000 


Fruit  :  Wrapping1  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING  of  paint- 
ing your  house  or  your  barn  you 
should  purchase  only  the  very  best 
painting  materials  you  can.  If  you 
use  lead  and  oil,  be  sure  and  buy 
the  purest  lead  and  absolutely  pure 
linseed  oil.  Be  particularly  careful 
about  the  oil,  for  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant. You  might  use  a  good 
grade  of  combination  lead  and  an 
absolutely  pure  linseeed  oil  and  get 
fairly  satisfactory  results,  but  even 
the  best  white  lead  that  was  ever 
made,  if  mixed  with  adulterated 
linseed  oil,  will  give  results  which 
will  probabbly  be  extremely  unsat- 
isfactory, and  the  whole  job  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again  within 
a  short  time. 

In  applying  the  paint,  be  sure  to 
brush  in  on  well.  Don't  get  the 
idea  into  your  head  that  a  thick, 
heavy  coat  is  going  to  be  much 
better  than  a  thin  coat.  In  fact, 
a  thick,  heavy  coat  of  paint  very 
seldom  will  give  good  results,  no 
matter  how  good  the  paint  itself 
may  be.  Two  or  three  thin  coats 
well  brushed  out  and  brushed  info 
the  wood  and  applied  one  after 
another  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  between  to  assure  perfect 
drying  will  unquestionably  give 
the  best  results. 

Here  are  a  few  things  to  remem- 
ber: For  very  old  or  new  and 
spongy  surfaces,  sufficient  pure 
raw  linseed  oil  must  be  added  to 

I  Asked 
the  Doctor: 

"What  is  your  best  diversion 
after  the  worries  of  the  profes- 
sional day?" 

"The  day's  worries  vanish  in 
the  hour  of  music  at  night,"  he 
answered.  "My  'BUNGALOW 
PLAYER  PIANO'  is  more  than  a 
mere  source  of  amusement.  It's 
a  mental  tonic  that  better  fits  me 
for  the  next  day's  work.  It's  a 
never-failing  antidote  for  the 
blues." 

Good  music  is  a  medicine  to 
the  jaded  mind.  It's  a  sedative  to 
irritated  nerves.  It's  a  cure  for 
the  gloomy,  moody  disposition. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  part  payment. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  notes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  rolls — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanslilp 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls. 

Price  $485— terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Lo»    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland   Store — 1448  San  Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019   Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store — 221  So.  First  8t. 


the  paint  and  used  in  the  first  and 
second  coats  to  properly  fill  the 
wood  and  to  arrest  the  absorption 
of  the  oil  from  the  paint  film  itself. 

For  old  work  that  has  been  pre- 
viously painted  and  presents  a 
hard,  impervious  surface,  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  lin- 
seed oil  should  be  used  for  reduc- 
ing the  first  coat  to  a  thin  consist- 
ency. Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  new  house  be  painted  be- 
fore wet  basement  or  plaster  has 
dried  out.  Sometimes  the  moist- 
ure from  green  plaster  escapes 
through  the  siding  and  damp  wood 
cannot  be  properly  painted. 

Don't  paint  after  a  dew  or  heavy 
frost,  or  in  fog  or  any  heavy  at- 
mosphere. 

Don't  paint  during  the  period 
when  the  surface  being  painted  is 
exposed  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer  sun.  Don't  use  a  primer 
made  of  yellow  ochre  or  a  mineral, 
such  as  Venetian  and  other  oxides. 
We  could  write  a  whole  chapter 
on  the  "Don't"of  painting,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  important. 

A  great  deal  of  the  appearance 
of  your  home  depends  upon  the 
colors  that  are  selected  for  the 
painting.  A  farm  house  standing 
out  in  the  open  requires  the  cooler 
greens  and  gray  effects  to  neutral- 
ize the  glare  of  the  sun.  The  idea 
of  painting  a  house  so  that  it  will 
stand  out  strongly  is  erroneous. 
Violent  contrast  should  be  avoided. 
The  house  should  fit  into  its  sur- 
roundings and  it  should  become  a 
part  of  its  environment.  The  arch- 
itectural style  of  your  dwelling 
may  be  excellent,  but  by  the  choice 
of  too  strongly  contrasting  colors, 
important  parts  that  are  really  the 
attractive  features  of  the  house, 
are  often  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

When  a  house  is  well  surrounded 
by  foliage,  it  is  best  to  select  war- 
mer and  lighter  body  colors,  such 
as  yellows,  light  brawn,  reds, 
grays  and  white.  Light  colors  tend 
to  make  the  dwelling  look  larger; 
if  the  house  is  tall  without  cornice 
or  wings,  two  body  colors  will 
often  improve  its  appearance,  a 
light  color  for  the  lower  and  a  dark 
color  for  the  upper  body.  High 
windows  may  often  be  improved 
by  the  use  of  white  or  light  paint 
on  the  sash. 


Best  Hog  Feeds 


In  experiments  recently  con- 
cluded at  the  North  Platte  (Neb,) 
substation  to  determine  the  most 
economical  rations  for  fattening 
hogs,  it  was  found  that  corn,  with 
what  alfalfa  hay  the  hogs  would 
eat  from  a  rack,  constituted  the 
most  profitable  ration.  The  next 
most  efficient  was  nine  parts  of 
corn  and  one  part  of  chopped  al- 
falfa, and  the  third  was  nine  parts 
of  corn  and  one  of  alfalfa  meal. 
Corn  alone  came  fourth  in  the  list. 
Part  of  the  experiment  was  re- 
peated three  times  and  part  four 
times,  so  as  to  secure  an  author- 
itative check  on  the  results.  Ten 
spring  shoats  were  used  in  each 
lot.  The  feeding  period  began  about 
November  1,  when  the  shoats 
weighed  135  pounds  each,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  months,  the  aver- 
age weight  at  that  time  being  190 


pounds  for  those  fed  on  one-half 
alfalfa  and  one-half  corn,  and  283 
pounds  for  those  fed  one  part  al- 
falfa and  nine  parts  corn. 

The  prices  used  in  computing  the 
results  were  the  average  prices  for 
corn  and  hogs  at  the  North  Platte 
station  for  the  past  six  years.  For 
corn  this  was  47  cents  per  bushel, 
and  for  hogs  $5.90  per  100  pounds. 
Alfalfa  hav  was  worth  $8  per  ton, 
chopped  alfalfa  $10,  and  alfalfa 
meal  $15. 


The  corn  was  ground,  and  when 
the  chopped  alfalfa  and  alfalfa 
meal  were  used  these  feeds  were 
mixed  with  the  ground  corn.  All 
feed  was  fed,  moistened  in  the 
trough.  In  feeding  alfalfa  hay  with 
corn  in  the  ration  found  most  prof- 
itable, the  hay  was  placed  in  racks 
where  the  hogs  could  secure  all 
they  could  consume,  and  fresh  feed 
was  supplied  frequently.  The  best 
results  were  not  secured  unless 
first-class  hay  was  supplied. 
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The  Hauschildt  Piano 


Fruit  Industry  Statistics 


SPECIAL 
FOR  MONTH 
OF  JUNE 


Freight  Prepaid  to  any  home  in  California.  Free  trial  for 
one  month. 

Three  artistic  styles  to  choose  from.  Prices  from  §200  to 
$350.00  with  payments  that  will  be  most  convenient  for  you  if 
desired. 

Its  quality  with  the  tone  you  can't  forget.  As  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  instruments  a  few  words:  The  Hauschildt  Piano 
is  made  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  The  manufacturers  are  musi- 
cians in  the  sense  that  they  understand  what  tone  quality,  tone 
character  and  tone  nature  are. 

No  other  pianos  having  the  same  tonal  capacity  are  as  com- 
pact in  form  or  as  graceful  in  design  as  the  Hauschildt.  Send 
for  one  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogs.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  it.   Write  today. 

The  Hauschildt  Music  Co. 


51  Grant  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


420  13th  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Put  Your  Roof  on  But  Once 


Why  use  shingles,  tin  or  slate  on  your  roofs? 

You  will  only  be  put  to  the  expense  of  replacing 
them  in  a  short  time. 

Tou  can  save  this  expense  by  using  absolutely 
weather-proof  and  practically  indestructible  Pioneer 
Ready  Roofing. 

Pioneer  Rubber  Sanded  Roofing 

— overcomes  all  objectionable  features  of  other  roofing 
materials.  Its  first  cost  Is  no  greater  than  the  shingle 
or  tin  roof,  and  It  will  shed  water  and  turn  back  the 
sun's  heat  twice  ■■  lone       a  ahlnKle  roof. 

Pioneer  Roofing  fills  all  requirements  for  your  resi- 
dence, barn,  garage,  etc.  Needs  no  expert  to  lay  It.  All 
necessary  materials  Included — nails,  cement,  etc 

We  will  tell  you  Just  what  you  need  and  send  sam- 
ples and  full  directions  If  you  address  Dept.  15, 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

233  Sanaome  Street,  SAX  FRAXCISCO 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENTS  of 
the  general  results  of  the  thir- 
teenth census  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction of  almonds  and  pecans  in 
the  United  States  and  tropical 
fruits,  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  small 
fruits,  nuts  and  certain  specified 
fruit  products  in  California  in  1909 
were  issued  last  month  by  Director 
Durand,  of  the  Rureau  of  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor. They  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Le  Grand  Powers, 
chief  statistician,  and  John  Lee 
Coulter,  expert  special  agent  for 
agriculture  and  will  prove  most  in- 
teresting. 

In  regard  to  the  almond  produc- 
tion at  the  census  of  1900,  taken 
as  of  June  1,  there  were  reported 
1.649,000  almond  trees  of  bearing 
age,  as  against  1,188,000  trees  in 
1910  (census  taken  as  of  April  15), 
a  decrease  of  461,000  trees,  or  38.8 
per  cent.  In  1910  there  were  7,815 
farms  reporting  the  growing  of  al- 
mond trees,  and  the  average  num- 
of  trees  per  farm  reporting  is  giv- 
en as  152.  No  report  was  published 
in  1900  showing  the  number  of 
farms  reporting.  The  returns  of 
the  1900  census,  also,  did  not  secure 
the  number  of  trees  under  bearing 
age.  In  1910,  however,  5-280  farms 
had  390,000  trees  not  of  bearing 
age,  or  an  average  of  74  per  farm. 

The  present  census  shows  that  in 
1909  there  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  6,794,000  pounds  of 
almonds,  having  a  total  value  of 
£711,970,  as  compared  with  7,143,- 
000  pounds  in  1899.  The  reports  of 
the  1900  census  give  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  almonds. 

Among  the  states,  California 
alone  contained  in  1910  over  98  per 
cent  of  all  almond  trees  of  bearing 
age  in  the  United  States,  the  actual 
number  being  1,167,000,  a  decrease 
of  435,000  trees  since  1900.  The 
production  of  almonds  in  1909 
amounted  to  6,693,000  pounds, 
while  in  1899  it  was  6,993,000 
pounds.  The  value  of  the  1909 
crop  was  £700,304. 

Arizona  reported  7,000  trees  of 
bearing  age  in  1910,  this  being  a 
decrease  of  23,000  trees,  since  1900. 
The  production  in  1909  was  34,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $4,193,  as  against 
117,000  pounds  in  1899. 

Oregon  reported  4,000  trees  of 
bearing  age  in  1910,  the  same  num- 
ber as  in  1900.  The  production 
was  the  same  in  both  instances — 
18.000  pounds  and  the  value  of  the 
1909  crop  was  £2.468. 

At  the  census  of  1900,  taken  as 
of  June  1,  there  were  reported 
043,000  pecan  trees  of  bearing  age, 
as  against  1,620,000  trees  in  1910, 
an  increase  of  977,000  trees,  or 
151.9  per  cent.  In  1910  there  were 
37,549  farms  reporting  the  growing 
of  pecan  trees,  and  the  average 
number  of  trees  per  farm  reporting 
is  given  as  43.  No  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1900  showing  the  number 
of  farms  reporting.  The  returns  of 
the  1900  census  also,  did  not  secure 
the  number  of  trees  under  bearing 
age.  In  1910,  however,  43,944 
farms  had  1,685,000  trees  not  of 
bearing  age,  or  an  average  of  38 
per  farm. 

The  present  census  shows  that  in 


1909  there  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  9,891,000  pounds  of 
pecans  having  a  total  value  of 
*971,596.  The  production  at  that 
time  was  more  than  three  times 
what  it  was  ten  years  previously, 
when  3,207,000  pounds  were  gath- 
cred.  The  reports  of  the  1900 
census  give  no  information  as  to 
the  value  of  pecans. 

Among  the  states,  Texas  alone 
had,  in  1910,  over  65  per  cent  of 
all  pecan  trees  of  bearing  age  in 
the  United  States,  the  actual  num- 
ber being  1,088,000  trees.  In  1900 
the  number  was  359.000.  In  1909 
were  produced  5.832.000  pounds, 
valued  at  £556,203,  but  in  1899,  the 
production  was  only  1,811,000 
pounds.  Oklahoma  ranks  next  with 
97,000  trees  of  bearing  age  in  1910 
as  against  5,000  in  1900.  California 
had  4,000  trees  of  bearing  age  in 

1910  as  against  3,000  in  1900. 
The  report  specially  devoted  to 

the  fruit  industry  of  California  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  pro- 
duction of  all  tropical  fruits  i 
1909  was  valued  at  £16,752,101. 
compared  with  £7,219,082  in  18 
an  increase  of  £9.533,019.  Orang 
to  the  nunmber  of  14,436,180  boxes, 
valued  at  £12,951.505  were  pro- 
duced in  1909  as  against  5,882.19.1 
boxes  in  1899;  trees  of  bearing  age 
in  1909  were  6.615,805  as  against 
5,648,714  in  1899.  The  lemon  pro- 
duction amounted  to  2,756,221  box- 
es and  the  value  to  £2,976,571  as 
against  874.305  boxes  in  1899;  trees 
of  bearing  age  in  1909  were  941.293 
as  against  1,493.113  in  1899.  Olives 
produced  16.132.412  pounds,  valued 
at  £401.277  as  against  5,040.227 
pounds  in  1899;  figs,  22,990,353 
pounds,  valued  at  *2f>0. 153  as 
against  10,620,366  pounds  in  1899; 
pomeloes  or  grape  fruit,  122.51.") 
boxes,  valued  at  £143,180,  as  against 
17,851  boxes  in  1899.  The  produc- 
tion of  all  other  tropical  fruits 
amounted  to  140,374  pounds,  valu 
at  £19,415. 

The  production  of  all  orchard 
fruits  was  given  as  31,501,507  bush- 
els in  1909  as  compared  with  22,- 
690,696  bushels  in  1899  a  gain  of 
8,810,811  bushels.  The  value  of  the 
1909  crop  amounted  to  £18.358.897 
as  against  £14,526.786  in  1899,  an 
increase  of  £3,832,111. 

There  were  9,317,979  bushels  of 
plums  and  prunes  produced  in 
1909,  valued  at  £5. 473.539  as  against 
5.632,036  bushels  in  1899.  The  yield 
of  peaches  and  nectarines  amount- 
ed to  9,267.118  bushels  and  the 
value  to  £4.573,775  as  against  8,563.- 
427  bushels  in  1899;  apples  6.335.- 
073  bushels,  valued  at  £2.901,662  as 
against  3.488.208  bushels  in  1899; 
apricots.  4,066.823  bushels  valued 
at  £2.768,921  as  against  2.547.064 
bushels  in  1899;  pears.  1.928.097 
bushels  valued  at  £1,660.963.  as 
against  1,912.825  bushels  in  1899: 
cherries,  501,113  bushels  valued  at 
S951.624  as  against  318,960  bushels 
in  1899.  and  all  other  orchard  fruits 
85.404  bushels  valued  at  £28.413  as 
against  228,176  bushels  in  1899. 

In  1909  the  production  of 
grapes  amounted  to  1,979,686,- 
525  pounds  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  1,258,253.125  pounds 
over    1899,    at    which    time    71!  1. 
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The  Schmeiser  Portable 
Automatic  Derrick 

is  made  in  California  for  the  large  and  the  small  farmer. 

It  is  built  like  a  wagon  and  needs  no  guy  ropes  to  hold  it  up  while 
in  operation.  Can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  saving  hard  work, 
time  and  money. 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  useful  implement.  Write 
for  circular,  prices  and  terms  today  to 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


433,400  pounds  of  grapes  were 
gathered.  The  value  of  the  1909 
I  crop  was  $10,846,812,  while  in  1899 
it  was  $5,622,825.  The  number  of 
vines  of  bearing  age  in  1909  was 
144,097,670  as  against  90,686,458  in 
1899. 

There  was  an  increase  of  12,242,- 
169  quarts  in  the  production  of 
small  fruits  during  the  ten  years 
since  1899.  In  1909  the  yield 
equaled  26,824,120  quarts,  valued  at 

I  $1,789,214,  and  in  1899,  it  was  14,- 
581,951  quarts  valued  at  $911,411. 
Strawberries  to  the  number  of  15,- 

1 694,326  quarts  were  produced  in 
1909,  valued  at  $1,149,475  as  against 
7,690,830  in  1899;  raspberries  and 

I  loganberries,  5,222,117  quarts  val- 
ued at  $304,169  as  against  1,446,190 
quarts  in  1899;  blackberries  and 
dewberries,  4,898,524  quarts  valued 
at  $282,383  as  against  4,159,131 
quarts  in  1899;  currants,  852,378 

I  quarts,  valued  at  $43,508  as  against 

|  1,031,100  quarts  in  1899;  gooseber- 
ries, 145,119  quarts  valued  at  $9,- 

I  086  as  against  195,670  quarts  in 
1899,  and  of  all  other  small  fruits, 
11,656  quarts  valued  at  $593  as 
against  59,030  quarts  in  1899. 

The  production  of  nuts  in  Cali- 
fornia was  reported  as  28,378,115 
pounds  valued  at  $2,959,845  in  1909, 
while  in  1899  it  was  17,775,505 
pounds  worth  $1,518,708.  A  total 
of  21,432,266  pounds  of  Persian  or 
English  walnuts,  valued  at  $2,247,- 
193  were  reported  in  1909  as 
against  10,619,975  pounds  in  1899. 
The  almond  production  amounted 
to  6,692,513  pounds,  valued  at  $700,- 
304  as  against  6,992,610  pounds  in 
1899,  and  of  all  other  nuts,  253,336 
pounds  valued  at  $12,348  as  against 
162,920  pounds  in  1899. 

The  number  of  farms  reporting 
the  production  of  cider  in  1909  was 
481,  and  the  number  of  gallons  pro- 
duced 118,456,  being  an  increase 
over  1899  of  43,013  gallons.  Vine- 
gar to  the  amount  of  244,683  gal- 
lons was  produced  in  1909,  as 
against  199,679  gallons  in  1899.  The 
number  of  farms  reporting  in  1909 
was  973.  Over  16,000,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  grape  juice  were  pro- 
duced on  2,163  farms  in  the  state 


in  1909.  as  compared  with  5,492,216 
gallons  in  1899,  an  increase  of  over 
10,500,000  gallons.  Only  78  farms 
reported  the  production  of  olive  oil 
in  1900,  as  compared  with  5,492,216 
was  95,955  gallons.  This  is  a  gain 
of  87,510  gallons  since  1899.  Rai- 
sins and  dried  grapes  to  the  amount 
of  169,210,679  pounds  were  pro- 
duced on  4,551  farms  in  1909.  No 
published  reports  were  available 
showing  the  quantity  of  raisins  and 
dried  grapes  produced  in  1899.  The 
production  of  other  dried  fruits  in 
1909  amounted  to  189,495,705 
pounds,  and  the  number  of  farms 
reporting  was  8,373.  In  1899  there 
were  117,935,727  pounds  of  such 
fruits  produced. 

The  fruit  products  are  those  pre- 
pared on  farms  only,  and  do  not  in- 
clude those  reported  by  manufac- 
turing establishments. 


Make  Farm  Home  Better 


Much  has  been  heard  in  recent 
years  of  various  movements  with 
the  laudable  purpose  of  making 
farm  life  more  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive, but,  if  women  are  still  the 
home-makers,  nothing  in  this  direc- 
tion is  more  promising  than  the 
International  Congress  of  Farm 
Women,  organized  at  the  meeting 
in  Colorado  Springs  last  October, 
(and  which  meets  next  at  Leth- 
bridge,  Alberta,  October  21-25- 
1912.)  The  Congress  represents  a 
world  movement.  Mrs.  Eleanor  L. 
Burns  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  exec- 
utive secretary,  moving  spirit,  and 
in  fact  originator  of  the  Congress, 
developed  the  plan  while  assisting 
in  the  official  work  of  her  husband, 
who  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In- 
ternational Dry-Farming  Congress. 
Her  initial  efforts  have  been  largely 
in  the  direction  of  enrolling  mem- 
bers and  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  progressive  methods  by  means 
of  the  Dry-Farming  Bulletin  of  the 
Congress. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  bring  women  of 
neighboring  farms  into  groups  sim- 
ilar to  women's  clubs  in  the  towns, 


and  to  prepare  for  their  use  pro- 
grams of  work,  including  the  study 
of  food  values,  home  management, 
child  training  and  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  appliances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  in  many  cases  the 
great  need  is  social  intercourse  and 
recreation,  and  therefore  promotes 
the  use  of  schools  and  church 
buildings  as  social  centers.  Thus 
Mrs.  Burns  is  aiding  the  "Back-to- 
the-farm"  movement  by  helping 
make  a  farm  a  better  place  to  go 
back  to. 


Consolidate  Rural  Schools 


That  the  settlers  on  the  Huntley 
Irrigation  project  in  Montana  are 
progressive  was  evidenced  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  when  they  voted  to 
consolidate  all  the  district  schools 
into  four  centrally  located  graded 
schools  which  will  accommodate 
the  children  of  the  towns  and  coun- 
try. The  consolidation  of  sixteen 
district  schools  now  in  operation 
into  four  will  result  not  only  in 
economy  but  in  increased  efficien- 
cy. It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  country  life  sufficient. 

All  over  the  west  the  movement 
is  toward  a  better  type  of  teaching 
for  country  children.  Everywhere 
there  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  old  district  school  system  does 
not  conform  to  the  new  conditions 
of  the  country. 

The  new  plan  of  consolidating 
the  one-teacher  district  schools  in- 
to a  larger  central  school  to  which 
the  pupils  from  a  distance  are 
transported  daily  is  growing  in 
popularity.  This  fusion  in  many 
sections  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  commodious  buildings 
equipped  with  modern  convenien- 
ces, beautiful  grounds  and  the  in- 
troduction of  such  studies  as  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  manual 
training,  music  and  others  which 
were  undreamed  of  in  the  isolated 
district  school. 

The  central  schools  serve  another 
important  and  useful  purpose  in 
forming  convenient  social  centers 
for  the  communities.   They  encour- 


age frequent  gatherings  of  the  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  for  social  in- 
tercourse and  pleasures,  and  at 
these  meetings  better  methods  of 
farming  and  homemaking  may  be 
discussed  by  the  experts  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  These 
schools  have  already  dignified 
farming  as  a  profession  and  are 
certain  in  time  to  have  an  appre- 
ciable influence  in  retarding  the  un- 
desirable efflux  of  our  country-bred 
folks  to  the  crowded  cities. 

I  Asked 

a  Suburbanite: 

"Doesn't  the  daily  trip  to  Bur- 
lingame  become  tiresome?" 

"It  always  was  until  I  had  an 
evening  with  my  BUNGALOW 
PLAYER  PIANO  to  look  forward 
to,"  he  replied.  "Now  it's  not 
the  end  of  the  day — it's  ra- 
ther the  beginning  of  the  most 
enjoyable  part  of  the  day." 

Many  a  man  has  this  experi- 
ence. The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  gives  you  much  to  look 
forward  to.  It  brightens  the 
home,  whether  that  home  be  a 
cabin  or  a  mansion.  It  teaches 
the  family  to  seek  the  greatest 
happiness  by  the  family  fireside. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  In  part  payment. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  playR 
the  full  scale.  88  notes— plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  rolls— full,  round,  rich,  mellow 

tone  selected  materials — best  workmanship 

 automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist— 

every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los     Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland   Store— 1448   Snn   Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019   Marlposn  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store— 221  S.   First  St. 
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Make  the  Home  Worth  While 

Woman's  Happiness  on  the  Farm 

THE  ONLY  WAY  to  keep  the 
young  folks  of  the  farm  at  borne 
is  to  make  home  really  worth  while, 
a  place  that  is  charged  so  complete- 
ly with  the  magnetism  of  the  "hom- 
ing instinct"  that  they  cannot  keep 
away  from  it.  Young  people  are  a 
long  time  in  reaching  that  enthu- 
siasm. Some  men — and  women — 
so  completely  acquire  the  taste  for 
the  almighty  dollar  that  they  will 
put  op  with  any  physical  discom- 
fort and  the  most  unsightly  en- 
vironment so  long  as  they  are  mak- 
ing or  "saving"  a  little  bit  of  money. 

That  is  a  miserable  policy,  and 
with  all  the  experience  of  father- 
hood and  motherhood  we  say 
frankly  that  if  we  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  providing  the  sheet  anchor 
'of  a  real  home  we  would  blame 
ourselves.  "How  to  Keep  the 
\oung  People  on  the  Farm"  is  the 
problem  we  are  more  than  anything 
else  familiar  with  in  these  days  at 
agricultural  meetings,  but  it  is  one 
cf  easy  solution,  in  which  the  way 
is  dear  and  easy  to  travel  if  the 
will  is  set  in  the  right  direction. 

The  lure  of  the  city  win  never 
have  the  fascination  it  is  supposed 
to  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  farm  if  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  farm  home 
plays  his  or  her  part.  And  it  can 
be  done  so  easilv.  without  sacrifice. 


We  Design  and  Make 


Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co. 

Eighth  &  Clay.  Oakland.  Cal. 


and  with  such  certainty  of  a  re- 
sponsiveness in  the  hearts  of  the 
youngsters  that  not  only  they,  hot 
every  friend  and  visitor  who  cross- 
es the  threshold  will  be  stirred  and 
elevated. 

One  of  the  factors  in  home  at- 
tractiveness that  we  find  is  begin- 
ning to  exercise  the  intelligent  in- 
terest of  a  great  many  men  and 
women  who  had  never  found  the 
lime  to  think  of  it  in  years  gone 
by,  is  the  beatification  of  the  little 
acreage  that  more  particularly  en- 
compasses the 

There  is  a 
gardening,  a  captivating  quality  in 
the  idea  of  seeing  something  else 
than  wheat  and  barley  growing  to 
perfection  as  the  outcome  of  one's 
own  intelligent  handiwork  that 
nothing  else  one  can  indulge  in  can 
take  the  place  of.  Apart  from  the 
uplifting  and  satisfying  character 
of  the  pursuit,  it  has  its  value  even 
from  a  mercenary  standpoint  Ev- 
ery dollar  that  is  wisely  spent  in 
this  way  can  certainly  be  account- 
ed for  when  it  comes  to  filing  a 
place,  but  it  is  the  duty  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  thing  that  we  are  after. 


When  looking  over  your  supply 
of  linen  set  aside  old  sheets,  pillow 
cases  and  towels,  table  cloths,  nap- 
kins, handkerchiefs,  etc  Got  off 
buttons  and  hems,  boil  the  linen 
in  strong  borax  water  to  sterilize, 
and  press  it.  Separate  the  large 
pieces  of  cotton  or  linen  from  the 
smaller  pieces  making  two  or  more 
piles.  Have  some  perfectly  dean 
hap  (flour  bags,  etc.)  and  into 
these  place  your  separated  piles, 
tie  them  up  and  mark  them  plainly 
before  laying  them  in  the  dean 
drawer. 

Flannel  or  outing  cloth  pieces 
from  underwear  are  invaluable 
prepared  in  the  same  careful  way. 
to  be  used  for  compresses  or  hot 
fomentations. 

You  may  like  to  place  in  the 
drawer  some  cheese  cloth  for  mus- 
tard plasters  and  other  things  to 
meet  your  own  special  conditions, 
such  as  absorbent  cotton, 
plaster,  gauze,  etc 


Has  somebody  hurt  your  feel- 
ings? Don't  let  your  feelings 
trol  you.  Let  your 
assert  its  authority.  "Feelings" 
might  be  defined  as  "what  enjoys 
sitting  on  your  elbows  purposely 
to  be  hurt." 


■  N  THE  LATTER  PART  of  March 
I  there  convened  in  Philadelphia 
one  of  the  most  noted  immhlaget 
ever  brought  together  oa  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  gathering  was 
made  up  of  statesmen,  scholars, 
educators,  clergymen,  professors  of 
agriculture,  scientists  and 
turists.  The  confe 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rural  Progress  Association, 
the  oldest  agricultural  society  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  17SS- 

At  this  gathering  were  discussed 
the  problems  of  the  farmer's  wife 
and  the  conditions  under  which  she 
struggles,  not  onlv  to  bring  up  her 
family  but  to  help  to  make  the  liv- 
ing and  means  to  alleviate  her  from 
isolation  and  bring  about  condi- 
tions favorable  to  her  well  being 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
New  York,  struck  the  kevnote  to 
the  meeting  when  she  declared  that 
rural  progress  depends  on  the  hap- 
piness and  comfort  of  the 
on  the  farm  more  than 
tilled  fields  aad  well-built  and  well- 
stocked  barns. 

"If  the  woman  is  not  satisfied," 
she  said,  "and  if  no  effort  is 
for  her  comfort,  the  fa 
as  weU  give  up  bis  aspirations  to 
become  successful;  for  the  family 
cannot  remain  on  the  farm  if  the 
wife  and  mother  rebels.  Oa  thous- 
ands of  farms  in  this  country  there 
is  every  reason  for  rebellion,  for 
absolutely  nothing  is  done  to  give 
the  woman  the  aid  she  needs  in 
housekeeping  in  the  bringing  up  of 
her  children  and  the  performance 
of  her  share  of  the  farm  duties. 
How  many  men  who  have  reapers 
and  binders  think  of  the  washing 
machine  and  the  ironing  machine 
for  their  wires? 

"In  bow  many  cases  would  the 
woman  think  this  was  a  needless 
expense,  simply  because  she  has 
been  trained  to  believe  that  her 
health  and  her  happiness  and  con- 
serration  are  inferior  matters  and 
do  not  measure  up  to  the  needs  of 
the  livestock  and  the  farm?  The 
farmer's  wife  should  be  taught  how 
to  conserve  her  time  and  energy, 
how  to  get  the  latest  labor-saving 
devices,  bow  to  do  her  work  scien- 
tifically and  intelligently  and  bow 
to  combine  pleasure  with  duty.  She 
should  have  some  idea  of  art,  so 
that  her  home  may  be  beautiful,  and 
she  should  not  be  given  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  in  life  beyond 


Mrs.  Jean  Kane  Foulke, 
Chester,  Pa,  spoke  along 
lines,  emphasizing  the  field 
cational  work  among 
wives,  who,  she  said,  do  i 
the  value  of  good  cooking 
idea  of  the  application  of 
methods  to 


not  even,  in 
state,  good 
they  have  not 
scientific 

in  hand  of  making  farm  life  inter* 
esting  and  profitable  Mrs.  Fooflfl 
declared  that  part  of  the  trnnfclt  ■ 
caused  by  the  division  of  interest 
on  the  farm;  that  the  man  thinks 
that  the  stock  aad  the  products  are 
his  lookout  and  that  his  wife 
do  aU  the  work  of  the  noual 


"No 


how 


y  improve- 
how  marrjt 


ref. 

"yon  wiU  never  get  the  ideal  con- 
dition on  the  farm  until  the  man 
and  the  woman  realize  that  thnfl 
tasks  are  equally  important  and  that 
their  interests  are  one.    The  mnm 
must  give  up  the  old  notion  that 
his  wife  is  his  chattel  and  simply 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  efltahfl 
and  must  allow  her  some  time  for 
individual  development,  some  time 
to  make  herself  a  real  companion 
for  him" 

Among  the  more  noteworthyjj 
helps  that  have  recently  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  is  the  gasoline  engine  M 
pumps  the  water  for  cooking  aad 
other  purposes  and  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  country  home  to  he 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  gasoline 
engine  is  also  utilized  to  operant 
the  cream  separator,  washing  ma- 
chine and  churn,  and  this  in  a 
large  measure  removes  drudgery 
from  the  woman's  work  oa  the 
farm.  Where  the  farm  is  equipped 
with  all  these  modern  appliances 
the  children  can  be  a  material  help 
and  learn  to  do  many  things  that 
wiU  be  of  service  to  them  in  after 
\ears. 


To  remove  spots  from  furniture 
take  4  parts  vinegar,  2  parts  sweet 
oil  and  1  part  turpentine.  Mix  aad 
apply  with  a  flannel  cloth. 


A  little  turpentine  added  to  the 
water  with  which  floors  are 
washed  will  prevent  the  ravages  of 

moths. 
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Home  Care  for  the  Sick 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

13th  and  Madison  St*. 
Oakland,  Cat. 

Equipped  with  extensive  machine 
shops  and  laboratories.  Courses  in 
Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical  and 
Mining  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture. Superior  advantages  for  both 
Grammar  and  High  School  students. 
Send  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


Hitchcock   Military  Academy 

San  Hafael,  Cal. 

The  most  progressive  boarding 
school  for  boys  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Catalogue  on  application.  35th  year 
begins  August  19th. 
S.  J.  HALLEY,  REX  W.  SHERER, 
Principals. 


Use    these    Home    Industry  Soaps 
made  by 

THE  STANDARD  SOAP  CO. 

San  Francisco 
OASENE  NAPTHA  SOAP 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

WHITE  BEAR  SOAP 

A  white  soap  without  rosin. 

WHITE  BEAR  BORAX  SOAP 
FLAKES 

For  dishwashing,  laundry, 
general  work. 


I  Asked  the 
School  Teacher: 

"Do  you  believe  the  BUNGA- 
LOW PLAYER  PIANO  has  an  ed- 
ucational value?" 

"Assuredly,"  she  answered. 
"Music  Is  a  great  educational 
force.  Yet  it  is  incomparably 
more  needed  in  the  home  than  in 
the  school  room,  because  it  is 
there  that  its  greatest  suggestive 
power  may  make  itself  most  sure- 
ly felt  to  aid  in  right  thinking 
and  right  living.  The  BUNGALOW 
PLAYER  brings  the  best  music." 

No  one  can  now  claim  a  thor- 
ough education  who  lacks  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
good  music.  It  gives  new  pleas- 
ures and  new  energies  to  the  body 
and  to  the  mind.  The  BUNGA- 
LOW PLAYER  familiarizes  one 
with  all  that  is  best  in  music. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  part  payment. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  notes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  rolls — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448   San  Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019   Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store — 221  S.  First  St. 


Many  of  us  let  slip  a  thousand 
opportunities  by  waiting  for  inspi- 
ration, forgetting  that  idleness  is 
not  inspiring.  "Inspiration  comes 
to  him  who  works." 


NO  HOME,  however  well  ordered, 
is  always  free  from  illness  of 
the  loved  ones. 

"The  rich,  the  poor,  the  high,  the 
lowly, 

Each  must  answer  to  its  call; 
Enters  it  the  lowliest  hovel 

As  it  does  the  stateliest  hall." 

The  great  difference  lies  in  the 
methods  of  caring  for  the  patient. 
At  such  times  we  would  all  be  glad 
if  we  could  call  in  the  well  trained 
nurse  whose  quiet  ways,  plain,  un- 
assuming dress  and  ready  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  for  the  patient's 
comfort,  seem  to  relieve  somewhat 
the  pain  and  suffering. 

The  question  for  us  is:  What 
can  the  untrained  nurse  do?  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  of 
some  value: 

1.  Remove  all  unnecessary  dec- 
orations and  furniture  from  sick 
room,  but  do  not  allow  the  patient 
to  know  that  this  is  being  done. 

2.  If  wash  curtains  are  used 
they  should  be  hung  perfectly  plain 
and  straight.  Never  loop  them 
back. 

3.  Heavy  colored  or  large  fig- 
ured paper,  curtains,  carpet  or  bed 
clothes  should  never  be  found  in 
a  sick  room.  If  there  are  no  plain 
white  counterpanes  or  spreads  in 
the  home,  a  fresh  sheet  should  be 
used  as  a  top  cover. 

4.  Never    leave    medicine  in 


The  Farmer's  Wife 

Commenting  on  the  International 
Congress  of  Farm  Women,  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  says: 

Associating  and  convening  and 
deliberating  has  extended  to  nearly 
every  conceivable  human  condi- 
tion. Just  recently  it  has  extended 
to  the  next-to-oldest  human  condi- 
tion. The  First  International  Con- 
gress of  Farm  Women  was  held  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  was  attended 
by  delegates  who  were  actually 
farm  wives,  from  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  the  United  States. 

We  hear  and  speak  a  great  deal 
about  the  farmer.  We  call  him  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  industries, 
the  original  creator  of  wealth  and 
the  backbone  of  the  country — es- 
pecially when  we  wish  him  to  vote 
lor  us,  or  buy  another  threshing 
machine;  but  the  truth  is,  with  all 
his  merits,  he  is  second  fiddle  to 
his  wife.  If  there  is  any  one  class 
that  this  country  should  get  down 
on  its  knees  to  it's  the  farm  women. 
Whatever  farm  men  have  done,  the 
women  have  done,  and  more  also. 
They  haven't  been  heard  from  very 
much  heretofore.  It  is  significant 
that  the  president  of  this  almost 
newest  of  associations  is  from  Can- 
ada and  the  vice-president  is  from 
Oklahoma. 


Why  are  people  so  aware  of 
their  sensitiveness  to  the  color  of 
furniture  and  wall-paper,  and  so 
blind  to  the  effect  of  the  color  of 
artificial  light  on  the  feelings.  Re- 
ally, a  mellow  light  and  an  agree- 
able lampshade  go  far  toward  mak- 
ing the  evening  restful  and  cheer- 
ful and  cozy.  Crude  illumination 
is  irritating. 


sight  in  the  sick  room.  It  can  be 
brought  in  on  a  tray  each  time  thus 
saving  steps  for  the  nurse. 

5.  Never  let  a  patient  know  at 
what  periods  the  medicine  is  to 
be  given.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
count  the  clock  strokes  and  know 
it  is  "medicine  time." 

6.  Never  leave  a  clock  in  the 
room. 

7.  Encourage  quietness  and  con- 
tentment as  much  as  possible. 

8.  If  a  carpet  is  on  the  floor 
spread  a  sheet  down  before  the 
patient  is  ever  assisted  from  the 
bed.  This  is  very  essential  in  cases 
of  contagious  diseases. 

9.  If  coal  is  used  never  put  it 
into  the  stove  from  the  hod  or 
shovel.  Put  it  into  paper  bags,  the 
door  may  then  be  opened  and  the 
coal  dropped  in  without  making 
any  noise. 

10.  Have  all  the  tables  and  trays 
in  the  sick  room  covered  with 
white.  Keep  this  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible. 

11.  If  flowers  are  kept  in  the 
room  be  sure  that  they  are  fresh 
and  that  the  water  on  them  is 
changed  at  least  twice  each  day. 

12.  Never  allow  the  patient's 
wishes  to  interfere  with  the  physi- 
cian's orders,  but  avoid  worrying 
him  as  much  as  possible — pleasant 
promises  and  suggestions  help  to 
make  the  patient  forget  pain. 


Canning  Vegetables 


Green  corn,  string  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  have  been  considered  difficult 
to  can,  and  have  them  keep  per- 
fectly, and  so  many  failures  have 
resulted  that  many  housewives  do 
not  attempt  them.  The  main  rea- 
son for  these  failures  has  been  the 
fact  that  water  in  an  open  kettle 
will  never  rise  above  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
tire  nor  how  long  it  is  applied 
and  this  heat  is  not  sufficient  to 
properly  sterilize  these  vegetables. 
Water  to  which  sugar  has  been 
added  will  rise  to  240  degrees  or 
more,  which  explains  why  fruit 
canned  in  a  syrup  is  an  easier 
proposition. 

It  really  requires  steam  pressure 
to  properly  sterilize  vegetables 
such  as  beans,  peas,  corn,  pump- 
kin, etc.  This  is  also  a  much  bet- 
ter process  of  sterilizing  fruit.  The 
ferment  germs  in  small  fruits  can 
be  readily  killed  by  boiling  in  an 
open  kettle,  but  the  larger  fruits 
having  pits  or  stones  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  properly  sterilize 
without  the  steaming  process,  and 
there  are  now  on  the  market  sev- 
eral different  makes  of  canning 
outfits  using  steam  pressure,  by 
which  a  pressure  high  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water  in  an 
open  dish  may  be  reached.  These 
outfits  solve  the  problem  of  can- 
ning vegetables  and  fruits  for  home 
use  as  they  are  made  in  small  sizes 
for  the  home  kitchen  and  are  very 
reasonable  in  price.  They  are  per- 
fectly safe,  simple  in  construction 
and  operation,  and  each  outfit  is 
accompanied  by  a  book  of  plain 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  can- 
ning.— Mrs.  Ellen  Shafroth  in  April 
farmer's  Wife. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO   ICF.  RFai'IRED 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


TENTS  FOR  RENT 

Manufacturers  of  Awnings,  Tents, 
Tarpaulins,  Fruit  Sheets.  . 

IRRIGATING  HOSE 
Our  Specialty 

All  kinds  of  canvas  goods  made 
to  order  and  all  mail  orders  prompt- 
ly filled. 

LATEST  PATENT  and  FANCY 
CRANK  AWNINGS  installed  com- 
plete on  your  building  in  any  part 
of  this  state. 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

San  Jose  Awning  &  Tent  Co. 

227  &  229  North  First  Street 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


Canning  at  Home 

STEAM  PRESSURE 
BOILERS  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  allkinds — 
corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  fisb, 
pork  and  beans,  etc.  Small 
size  fits  on  cook  stove  like  an 
ordinary  kettle.  Factory 
sizes  have  fire  box,  soldering^^™"^^^^^^"^^ 
outfit,  lifting  crane,  etc..  complete.  Canning  is  as  easy  as 
cooking  eggs  or  boiling  potatoes.  Putup  allyou  need  and 
sell  the  rest  or  start  a  canning  business  on  a  small  scale. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
wasted  in  your  neighborhood  annually.  Turn  this  loss 
into  a  profit  for  yourself.    Our  interesting  pamphlet 

"Secrets  of  the  Canning  Business" 

tells  the  story.  It  explains  canning  methods,  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it:  shows  how  to  increase  the  revenue 
from  fruit  and  vegetables  and  how  to  make  money 
canning  at  home.  Pamphlet  is  Free,  also  our  1912 
Catalog.  Farmers  save  »100  each  year  in  grocery 
bills.  Orchardista  and  vegetable  gardeners  make  from 
*500  to  $1000  yearly,  from 
fruit  and  vegetables  that 
otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
Agents  Wanted 
Wo  want  active  agenti 
to  sell  thiioutfit  Id  every 
locality.  Write  for  our 
liberal  proposition  to 
agents. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL 
4  IRON  WORKS 
633  Spring  St. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
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Latest  Patterns  for  the  Sewing  Room 


4312 


4312 — Child's  Night  Dress.  Having  two  styles  of 
sleeves.  Sizes  hi.  1  and  2  years.  Size  1  requires 
2%  yards  36-inch  material.     Price   10  cents. 

4308 — Child's  Petticoat  and  Waist.  Sizes  2.  4.  6  and 
8  years.  Size  4  requires  1%  yard  36-inch  mate- 
rial.    Price  10  cents. 


4314— Girls'  One-Piece  Dress.  With 
body  lining  and  high  or  square  neck. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires 2M  yards  36-lnch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

4301 — Girls'  Dress.  Consisting  of  a 
blouse  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head, 
and  a  straight,  side-plaited  skirt  at- 
tached to  underbody.  Sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  4  yards 
36-inch  matrlal.     Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  Emblem  No.  11648.  Per- 
forated pattern,  15  cents;  transfer 
pattern,  10  cents. 


4-MH — Child's  Dress.  Without  lin- 
ing. Having  body  and  cap-sleeves  In 
one.  High  or  round  neck  and  skirt 
In  either  of  two  lengths.  Slzes<2,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4  requires  2%  yards 
36-inch  material.    Price,  10  cents. 

4294 — Girls'  Dress.  Without  lining. 
Having  one-piece  sleeves  with  ad- 
justable cuffs,  and  an  attached  three- 
piece  skirt.  Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  3Vi  yards  27-inch  ma- 
terial.    Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  Design  11698.  Perfor- 
ated pattern,  20  cents. 


To  the  woman  send- 
ing in  one  new  subscrip- 
tion to  Orchard  &  Farm 
for  one  year,  any  three 
patterns  will  he  sent 
free  of  charge. 


114M — Collar  and  cuff  design  which  may  be  done  In  solid 
or  eyelet  embroidery.  Scalloped  edge  in  buttonhole  stitch. 
Perforated  stamping  pattern,  Including  stamping  prepara- 
tion, 20  cents.     Transfer  pattern,  10  cents. 


3082 — Ladies'  Wrapper  o  r  Lounging  Robe.  Sizes 
32,  36,  40  and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  8  yards 
27-inch  material,  or  6V4  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price   15  cents. 

3870 — Ladles'  Night  Go  wn.  Having  full  length 
one-piece  sleeves  perforated  for  shorter  length. 
Sizes  32,  36  40  and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  4  H 
yards  45-inch  material.  Price  15  cents. 


3503 — Ladles'  Dressing  Sacque.  High 
neck  with  rolling  collar,  or  open  neck, 
with  large  collar,  and  sleeves  In  two 
styles.  Sizes  32,34,36,38.40,42  and  44 
bust.  Size  36  requires  3V4  yards  27- 
lnch  matrlal.    Price  15  cents. 


11106 — Handsome  linen 
hand-bag  embroidered  In 
eyelet  and  solid  stitches 
with  buttonholed  edges. 
Perforated  stamping  pat- 
tern (7x7%  Inches),  10 
cents.  Transfer  pattern, 
10  cents. 
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By  Frances  LaPlace. 

MY  FRIEND  Mrs.  Home-maker 
lives  in  the  suburbs  and  like 
all  wise  suburban  housewives  she 
"keeps  hens."  Mrs.  Home-maker 
has  been  very  successful  with  her 
"hen  keeping."  She  has  but  a  few 
for  her  own  use  but  has  learned 
that  that  few  have  been  more  than 
enough  for  herself  so  has  made 
quite  an  extra  bit  of  "pin-money" 
with  them. 

I  think  the  principal  reason  of 
her  success  is  that  she  has  gone 
about  with  the  raising  of  young 
chicks  just  as  she  did  with  the 
raising  of  her  own  particular  brood 
of  chicks  some  years  before.  She 
uses  care  and  forethought  and  sys- 
tem. 

With  a  mongrel  breed  of  hens — 
50  hens  and  2  roosters — during 
1911  she  gatherel  4,175  eggs — sell- 
ing value  $123.10. 

Her  expenses  for  that  year  were 
$37.00;  this  means  wheat,  bran, 
small  oyster  shells,  oats  and  haslets, 
and  therefore  her  net  profit  for  the 
year  was  $86.10. 

For  "greens"  Mrs.  Home-maker 
lets  them  run  each  afternoon  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  being  in  the 
suburbs  there  is  grass  galore;  inci- 
dentally in  the  grass  can  be  found 
a  variety  of  grass  seeds,  worms, 
grasshoppers  and  bugs  of  every 
kind. 

In  the  dry  season  she  feeds  them 
cabbage  leaves  and  other  vegetable 
leavings  which  the  "vegetable  man" 
who  comes  along  with  his  wagon 
four  times  a  week  is  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of. 

She  has  kept  an  account  and 
finds  that  the  profits  each  year  run 
about  the  same  and  that  the  mon- 
grel breeds'  laying  capacity  does 
not  vary  to  a  great  extent — 50  hens 
lay  over  4,000  eggs  and  the  egg 
value  for  the  year  is  always  over 
$100. 

Mrs.  Home-maker  has  used  some 
of  the  4,175  eggs  of  1911  in  her  own 
kitchen,  but  the  eggs  must  be  reck- 
oned as  cash  value  because  it  saved 
her  the  buying  of  them. 

Her  surplus  supply  she  sells  to 
the  "hen-less"  neighbors  and  trades 
with  the  grocer,  who  by  the  way, 
allows  her  retail  price  for  them, 
and  her  supply  never  reaches  the 
demand. 

She  buys  haslets  from  the  butcher 
twice  a  week  and  after  cooking 
them,  grinds  them  through  a  meat 
grinder  and  feeds  for  the  day  in 
place  of  grain.  With  the  meat 
juice  she  mixes  bran  and  feeds  this 
mash  on  the  following  day.  Hens 
require  a  change  of  diet  just  as 
humans  do,  and  Mrs.  Home-maker 
sometimes  boils  them  a  bucketful 
of  oats  and  the  oats,  like  the  meat, 
are  very  much  appreciated  for  a 
change. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness," so  Mrs.  Home-maker  has 
found  out  and  she  sees  that  her 
hen  house  and  yards  are  kept  in 
good  condition.  The  result  follows 
that  she  has  had  very  little  sickness 
amongst  the  fowls. 

She  pays  50  cents  a  sack  for 
small  oyster  shells  and  sees  that  the 
hens  are  always  supplied  with 
them,  and  once  a  day  dumps  the 


garbage  can  of  household  refuse 
into  the  yard.  This  gives  them 
something  to  scratch  about. 

With  the  raising  of  baby  chicks 
Mrs.  Home-maker  is  particularly 
successful.  She  sets  quite  a  few 
hens  each  season  and  is  careful  in 
choosing  good  mothers,  picking  out 
the  large  sensible  hens  who  want 
to  set  and  throwing  out  the  fussy, 
quarrelsome,  would-be  setters  who 
would  not  possibbly  make  good 
mothers. 

For  her  baby  chicks  she  buys 
cracked  wheat,  also  some  prepared 
foods,  but  in  addition  gives  them 
hard  boiled  eggs  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, chopped  meat  (cooked),  and 
bread  and  milk.  For  the  bread 
and  milk  feed  she  has  devised  a 
very  good  scheme.  She  puts  a  slice 
of  bread,  tightly  wedged,  into  an  or- 
dinary sardine  tin  and  pours  fresh 
milk  over  it  until  it  is  well  soaked, 
and  this  is  put  out  for  the  chicks 
who  can  pick  the  bread  bit  by  bit 
but  cannot  drag  it  about  in  the  dirt. 

Each  season  she  has  quite  a  few 
young  roosters  for  her  own  table 
and  keeps  the  pullets  to  replace  the 
worn-out  old  hens  which  she  sells 
off  at  an  average  price  of  50  cents 
each. 

She  is  steadily  improving.  Mrs. 
Home-maker  is  not  the  sort  to  stand 
still  and  let  well  enough  alone,  for 
she  intends  to  weed  out  all  the 
mongrel  breeds  and  keep  two  or 
three  distinct  breeds,  say  several 
Leghorns,  several  Black  Minorcas 
and  several  Plymouth  Rocks — all 
thorough  breds.  At  hatching  time 
she  will  separate  them  and  thus 
will  be  able  to  sell  the  eggs  of  each 
breed  for  hatching  purposes  at  a 
price  from  $1.00  per  dozen  up- 
wards. 

At  present  she  has  several  very 
fine  Buff  Leghorn  hens  and  a  pure 
Buff  Leghorn  rooster,  and  has 
learned  with  experience  that  good 
breeds,  unmixed,  pay  best,  and  she 
has  also  learned  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  inter-breed  through  the  same 
strain  because  the  chicks  do  not 
amount  to  anything;  they  grow 
puny  (if  they  grow  at  all)  and  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  all  around. 

She  has  found  that  the  best  time 
for  setting  eggs  is  early  spring  or 
late  in  the  fall,  when  the  hens  have 
finished  moulting,  and  she  has 
found  it  most  convenient  for  each 
mother  hen  and  brood  to  have  a 
separate  little  house  and  wired 
yard.  Any  woman  handy  with 
hammer  and  nails  can  make  these 
houses  herself — a  packing-box,  a 
pane  of  glass  or  two  and  a  little 
roofing  paper,  and  the  house  is 
there. 

Mrs.  Home-maker  is  not  an  ex- 
ception, but  I  quote  her  and  her 
"hen-keeping"  because  I  know  her 
well.  I  have  watched  her  methods 
and  viewed  the  results  and  what 
she  has  done  and  what  she  can  do, 
so  can  other  "Mrs.  Home-makers," 
and  while  "pin-money"  is  only 
"pin-money"  it  varies  in  amount 
and  has  a  mighty  good  buying  ca- 
pacity. 


There  is  nothing  that  produces 
stiffness,  inflammation  and  un- 
soundness of  the  horse  faster  than 
standing  in  a  stall  day  after  day. 
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STOCKTON 
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NEXT  TERM 

Best  Equipment,  Modern  Methods 


What  Are  You 

Mark  "X"  After 
Normal 
Bookkeeping 
Hanking; 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and 

Typewriting 
Commercial  Law 
Correspondence 


Interested  In? 

Course  Desired 
Penma  nshl.i 
Real  Estate  and 

Insurance 
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Advertising 
Mechnnlcal 

Engineering 
Music 


If  you  are  not  interested  yourself, 
fill  in  the  blank  space  with  the 
name  and  address  of  some  friend 
of  yours  and  mail  it  to  us. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  be  Instru- 
mental In  starting  some  young  man 
or  woman  on  the  road  to  success. 


Name 


Compare  these  Rates  with  the  Rates 
of  Other  Schools 


Three  Months 
Six  Months 
Eight  Months 
Twelve  Months 


$35.00 
60.00 
75.00 

100.00 


Enter  Our  Normal  Department  July 
1st.    Only  $60  for  Six  Months 


For  further  information  address 

A.  JOHNSON 

Stockton  Commercial  College 
Record  Building,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  provides  the  home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Supply. 

Gas  to  Light  with — Gas  to  Cook  with — 
Gas  to  Heat  Water  for  the  Bath,  Laundry, 
Kitchen,  and  for  all  other  uses  common  to 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greater  cost. 
Listed  in  Class  "A"  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
as  no  gasoline  is  stored  in  building,  hence  insurance  not  increased.  On 
the  market  over  forty  years.   More  than  15,000  in  daily  use.  Our  88-page 
catalog,  "Light  for  Evening  Hours,"  will  interest  you.  Write  today  for 
copy  and  names  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 


Carburetor  trader  ground 


Machine  in  basement 


•m^,  American  Agencies,  Ltd.,  State  Agents 

608  South  Olive  Street      LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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Coast  Nurserymen  to  Meet 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Nurserymen  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Salt  Lake  city  on 
June  4,  5  and  6.  The  organization 
has  over  two  hundred  members 
and  a  good  attendance  of  delegates 
is  expected.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are:  President,  P.  A. 
Dix,  Salt  Lake  city;  vice-presi- 
dents, C.  F.  Lansing,  Oregon;  C.  H. 
Smith,  Utah;  John  Vallance,  Cali- 
fornia; R.  I.  Hartley,  Idaho;  A.  W. 
McDonald,  Washington;  D.  J. 
Gighe,  Montana,  and  C.  C.  Trotter, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


railroad  cars  of  60,000-pound  ca- 
pacity to  carry. 

The  hills  and  valleys  are  a  mass 
of  wild  flowers.  Should  there  be 
rains  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
bloom  fresh  those  in  a  position  to 
know  declare  that  the  crop  will  be 
worth  $3,000,000.  This  will  be 
a  record  breaker,  and  the  product 
comes  from  the  southern  Califor- 
nia bees. 


Big  Honey  Crop 


A  honey  crop  estimated  to  be 
worth  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000 
will  be  shipped  from  southern  Cal- 
ifornia this  season.  If  the  weather 
is  favorable  to  honey  gathering, 
the  bees  will  store  a  tonnage  of 
sweetness   that   will   require  500 


Orange  county  has  entered  into 
a  unique  industry  in  the  raising  of 
cheremoyas,  a  delicious  Mexican 
fruit  which  heretofore  has  always 
been  imported  into  this  country. 
C.  P.  Taft,  a  specialist  in  the  rais- 
ing of  tropical  fruits,  has  several 
trees  bearing  this  rare  Mexican  del- 
icacy, and  has  this  year  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  first  man 
to  raise  the  fruit  in  this  part  of  the 
country  . 

To  cultivate  kindness  is  a  great 
part  of  the  business  of  life. 
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ORCHARD    AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


The  Road  to  Providence    #   $    By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    LITTLE    RAVEN    AND    HER  COV- 
ERED DISH. 

WEDNESDAY  morning  dawned 
clear  and  bright.  From  over 
Providence  Nob  the  round  red  old 
sun  looked  jovially  and  encourag- 
ingly down  upon  Providence,  up 
and  stirring  at  an  unusually  early 
hour,  for  in  the  mid-week  came 
Sewing  Circle  day  and  the  usual 
routine  of  work  must  be  laid  by 
before  the  noon  meal,  and  every 
housewife  in  condition  to  forgath- 
er at  the  appointed  place  on  the 
stroke  of  one.  Mrs.  Peavey  had 
aroused  the  protesting  Buck  at  the 
peep  of  dawn,  the  Pikes  were  all 
up  and  breakfasting  by  the  first 
rays  of  light  that  fell  over  the 
Ridge,  and  the  Hoover  biscuits  had 
been  baked  in  the  Pratt  oven  and 
handed  across  the  fence  fifteen 
minutes  agone.  Down  the  road 
Mr.  Petway  was  energetically  tak- 
ing down  the  store  shutters  and  Mr. 
Mosbey  was  building  the  black- 
smith shop  fire.  Cindy  had 
milked  and  started  breakfast 
and  Mother  Mayberry  had  be- 
gun the  difficult  task  of  get- 
ting the  Doctor  up  and  ready 
for  the  morning  meal.  Martin  Lu- 
ther had  had  a  glass  of  warm  milk 
and  was  ready  for  an  energetic 
attack  upon  his  first  repast. 

Above,  in  her  room  under  the 
gables,  the  singer  lady  had  been 
awakened  by  the  brushing  of  a 
white-capped  old  locust  bough 
against  her  casement  as  it  attempt- 
ed to  climb  with  all  its  bloom  into 
her  dormer  window.  As  she  looked 
through  the  mist,  a  long  golden 
shaft  of  light  shot  across  the  white 
flowers  and  turned  the  tender 
green  leaves  into  a  bright  yellow. 
Suddenly  a  desire  to  get  up  and 
look  across  at  the  Nob  possessed 
her,  for  the  arrival  of  the  sun  upon 
the  scene  of  action  was  a  sight  that 
held  the  decided  charm  of  novelty. 
And  on  this  particular  morning 
she  found  it  more  than  worth 
while.  Providence  lay  at  her  feet 
like  a  great  bouquet  of  lilacs,  lo- 
cust and  fruit  blossoms.  The  early 
mist  was  shot  through  with  long 
spears  of  gold  and  the  pale  smoke 
curled  up  from  the  brick  chimneys 
and  mingled  its  pungent  wood- 
odor  with  the  perfume  laden  air. 
She  drank  in  great  drafts  of  ex- 
hilaration and  delighted  her  eyes 
with  the  picture  for  a  number  of 
minutes,  until  an  intoxicating 
breakfast  aroma  began  to  steal  up 
from  Cindy's  domain.  Then, 
spurred  by  a  positive  agony  of 
hunger,  it  took  the  singer  lady  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  minutes 
to  complete  a  dainty  and  most  rav- 
ishing breakfast  toilet. 

"Why,  honey-bird,"  exclaimed 
Mother  Mayberry  as  she  descended 
the  steps  and  found  them  all  at 
breakfast  in  the  wide-open  dining- 
room,  "what  did  you  get  up  so 
soon  for?  It's  Wednesday  and  the 
Sewing  Circle  meets  with  me,  so 
Cindy  and  us  must  be  a-stirring, 
but  I  had  a  breakfast  in  my  mind 
for  you  two  hours  from  now.  You 
hadn't  oughter  done  it.  Them  ain't 
orders  in  your  prescription." 
"I'm  so  hungry,"    she  pleaded 


with  a  most  wickedly  humble 
glance  at  the  Doctor,  who  was  busy 
consuming  muffins  and  chicken 
gravy.  "Can't  I  have  a  breakfast 
now,  Doctor — and  the  other  one 
two  hours  later?    Please  I" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
"but  don't  forget  the  two  glasses 
of  cream  and  dinner  and  some  of 
the  Sewing  Party  refreshments,  to 
say  nothing  of  supper — and  are 
you  going  to  make  custards  for  us 
to  eat  before  seeking  our  downy 
couches?" 

"The  cup  custards  are  going  to 
be  part  of  the  Sewing  Circle  re- 
freshments," his  mother  answered 
him.  "I  want  to  show  off  my 
teaching  to  the  Providence  folks. 
Give  the  child  some  chicken,  Tom 
Mayberry,  and  then  you  can  go  to 
your  work.  We  don't  want  you 
underfoot." 

"Don't  you  need  my  help?"  asked 
the  Doctor,  as,  in  a  disobedient 
frame  of  mind,  he  lingered  at  the 
table  to  watch  the  singer  lady  be- 
gin operations  on  her  dainty  break- 
fast. 

"Well,  you  can  set  here  and  see 
thai  Elinory  gets  all  she  wants  and 
more  too,  but  I  must  be  a-doing 
around.  There  comes  the  Deacon! 
I  wonder  what  the  matter  is  I" 
And  Mother  Mayberry  hurried  out 
of  the  house  and  down  to  the  front 
gate  to  meet  the  Deacon  who  was 
coming  slowly  up  the  Road. 

"Good  morning,  Sister  Mayber- 
ry!" he  said  cheerily  enough, 
though  there  was  an  expression  of 
anxiety  on  his  gentle  old  face.  "I 
thought  I  would  find  you  up,  even 
at  this  unusually  early  hour.  Your 
lamp  is  always  burning  to  meet 
emergencies.  Mrs.  Bostick  is  not 
well  this  morning  and  I  came  up 
to  see  if  you  could  find  a  moment 
to  step  down  to  see  her  soon.  I 
also  wanted  to  ask  Thomas  to  stop 
in  for  a  moment  on  his  way  over 
to  Flat  Rock.  I  am  sure  that  she 
is  not  at  all  ill,  but  I  am  just  overly 
anxious." 

"Why,  of  course,  we  will  both 
come  right  away,  Deacon!  What 
did  she  eat  last  night  for  supper? 
She  oughter  be  careful  about  her 
night  eating." 

"Let  me  see,"  answered  the  Dea- 
con thoughtfully,  "I  think  we  both 
had  a  portion  of  milk  and  toast 
administered  by  our  young  sister, 
Eliza  Pike.  I  recall  I  pleaded 
for  some  of  the  peaches,  still  in 
the  jar  you  gave  Mrs.  Bostick,  but 
was  sternly  denied."  As  he  spoke 
the  Deacon  beamed  with  affection- 
ate pride  over  having  been  van- 
quished by  the  stern  Eliza. 

Just  at  this  moment  from  around 
the  corner  of  the  Pike  home  came 
the  young  woman  in  question,  with 
a  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  cov- 
ered dish  in  the  other.  Ez  fol- 
lowed her  with  a  plate  wrapped 
in  a  napkin,  and  Billy  brought  up 
the  rear  with  a  bucket  of  cool  wa- 
ter which  he  sloshed  over  his  bare 
feet  with  every  step. 

"Why,  Deacon,"  demanded  Eliza 
sternly,  "you  ain't  gone  and  et 
breakfast  with  Mother  Mayberry, 
when  I  told  you  about  Maw  mak- 
ing light  rolls  before  she  went  to 
bed  'cause  today  is  Wednesday?" 

"No,  Eliza,"  answered  the  Dea- 


con meekly,  with  a  delighted 
glance  at  Mother  Mayberry  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  "Neither 
Mrs.  Bostick  nor  I  would  think  of 
breakfasting  without  your  super- 
intendence. I  was  just  starting 
over  to  tell  you  that  she  felt  indis- 
posed and  would  like  to  see  you 
and  Sister  Mayberry,  along  with 
the  Doctor,  later  in  the  day." 

"Well,"  answered  Eliza  confi- 
dently, "I  think  I  can  tend  to  her 
if  Mother  Mayberry  is  too  busy 
to  come.  I  was  a-going  to  watch 
for  Doctor  Tom  and  ask  him  in 
anyway.  Please  come  on  home, 
Deacon,  'fore  the  rolls  get  cold  and 
the  scrambled  eggs  set.  Ez,  hold 
the  plate  straight  or  the  butter  will 
run  outcn  the  rolls!  Please  come 
on,  Deacon!" 

"Yes,  Deacon,  go  along  with  her 
right  away,"  answered  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  the 
serious  face  of  the  ministering 
child  with  a  peculiar  tenderness 
tinged  with  respect.  "And,  'Liza, 
honey,  stop  by  and  tell  me  how 
Mis'  Bostick  does  when  you  come 
back,  and  let  me  know  if  you  need 
me  to  help  you  any." 

"Yes'm,  Mother  Mayberry,"  an- 
swered Eliza  with  a  flash  of  pure 
joy  shining  in  her  devoted  little 
face  when  she  found  that  she  was 
not  to  be  supplanted  in  her  attend- 
ance on  her  charges.  "I  was  a- 
coming  to  see  you  this  morning 
anyway  about  the  place  Mr.  Mos- 
bey burned  his  finger  and  I  tied  up 
last  night.  Please  come  on,  Dea- 
con!" 

"And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,"  said  Mother  Mayberry  to 
herself,  as  she  watched  the  break- 
fast party  down  the  road.  Martin 
Luther  had  come  out  from  the  ta- 
ble by  this  time  and  now  trotted 
along  at  the  Deacon's  heels  like  a 
replete  and  contented  puppy.  Ez 
held  the  plate  carefully  and  Billy 
seemed  about  sure  of  arriving  at 
his  destination  with  at  least  half 
the  bucket  of  cool  water.  "Yes, 
a  little  child— but  some  children 
are  borned  with  a  full-growed 
heart." 

And  true  to  her  promise  Eliza 
appeared  an  hour  or  two  later  to 
hold  serious  consultation  over  the 
blacksmithing  finger  down  the 
Road. 

"  'Liza,  said  Mother  Mayberry  as 
she  prepared  a  stall  for  the  finger 
and  poured  a  cooling  lotion  in  a 
small  bottle  for  which  the  child 
waited  eagerly,  "you  are  a-doing 
the  right  thing  to  take  nice  things 
to  Mis'  Bostick  and  the  Deacon 
and  I'm  proud  of  your  being  so 
kind  and  thoughtful.  Do  they  ever 
ask  vou  where  you  bring  'em 
from?" 

"I  always  tell  'em,  Mother  May- 
berry. Deacon  said  I  oughtn't  to 
get  things  from  other  folks  to  bring 
to  'em,  but  I  told  him  that  you  and 
Mis'  Pratt  and  Mis'  Mosbey  and 
Mis'  Peavey  would  be  mad  at  me 
if  I  just  took  things  from  Maw  to 
'em  and  slighted  they  cooking.  I 
pick  out  the  best  things  everybody 
makes.  Maw's  light  rolls,  Mis' 
Pratt's  sunshine  rake  and  cream 
potatoes,  Cindy's  chicken  and  Mis' 
Peavey  for  baked  hash.  I  took  the 
custards    from    Miss    Elinory  to 


please  her;  but  Mis'  Mosbey's  is 
better.  I  wanted  'em  to  have  the 
best  they  is  on  the  Road,  'cause 
they  is  old  and  they  is  our'n." 

"Bless  your  dear  little  heart,  the 
best  they  shall  have  always!"  ex- 
claimed Mother  Mayberry,  as  she 
hugged  her  small  confrere  close 
against  her  side  and  wiped  away 
a  tear  with  a  quick  gesture.  "Now 
you  can  go  fix  up  Nath  Mosbey's 
finger  to  suit  your  mind,  Sister 
Pike,"  she  added  with  a  laugh  as 
she  bestowed  the  bottle. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  was 
filled  to  the  minute  for  the  May- 
berry household,  which  seemed 
possessed  with  a  frenzy  of  polish- 
ing and  garnishing.  After  Cindy 
had  done  her  worst  with  broom 
and  mop,  Mother  Mayberry  with 
feather  duster  and  cloth,  Miss  Win- 
gate  threw  her  energies  with  aban- 
don into  the  accomplishing  of  a 
most  artistic  scheme  of  decoration. 
She  set  tall  jars  of  white  locust 
blossoms  in  the  hall  which  shone 
out  mystically  in  the  cool  dusk. 
She  mingled  lilac  and  red  bud, 
cherry  blossoms  and  narcissus  and 
trailed  long  vines  of  honeysuckle 
over  every  possible  place. 

"Dearie  me,"  said  Mother  May- 
berry, as  she  paused  in  her  busy 
manoeuvers  to  take  in  what  Miss 
Wingate  proudly  declared  to  be 
the  completed  effect,  "everybody 
will  think  they  have  walked  into  a 
flower  show.  I'm  sorry  I  never 
thought  of  inviting  in  the  outdoors 
to  any  of  my  parties  before.  I 
wonder  if  some  of  the  meek  folks, 
that  our  dear  Lord  told  about  be- 
ing invited  from  the  byways  and 
hedges,  mightn't  a-brought  some  of 
the  hedge  blooms  along  into  the 
feast  with  'em.  Thank  you,  child, 
the  prettiness  will  feed  everybody's 
eve,  I  know,  but  you'd  better  run 
along  and  get  to  whipping  on  that 
custard  for  they  stomicks.  This 
here  is  a  Mission  Circle,  but  it  have 
a  good  knife  and  fork  by-law  to  it. 
Make  a  plenty  and  if  we  feel  well 
disposed  toward  Tom  Mayberry, 
come  bedtime,  we  may  feed  him  a 
half  dozen." 

And  in  accordance  with  time- 
honored  custom  the  stroke  of  one 
found  the  Providence  matrons 
grouped  along  the  Road  and  up 
Mother  Mayberrv's  front  walk,  in 
the  act  of  assembling  for  the  good 
work  in  hand. 

"Come  in,  everybody,"  exclaimed 
Mother  Mayberry,  as  she  welcomed 
them  from  the  front  steps.  "I'm 
mighty  glad  all  are  on  time,  for  I 
have  got  the  best  of  things  to  tell, 
as  I  have  been  saving  by  the  hard- 
est for  three  days.  A  woman  hold- 
ing back  news  is  migruy  like  root- 
beer,  liable  to  pop  the  cork  and 
foam  over  in  spite  of  all." 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  some- 
thing good,"  said  Mrs.  Peavey  in 
a  doleful  tone.  "Looks  like  the 
world  have  got  into  astonishing 
misery.  Did  you  all  read  in  the 
Bolivar  Herald  last  week  about 
that  explode  in  a  mine  in  Dely- 
ware;  a  terrible  flood  in  Louisianny 
and  the  man  that  killed  his  wife 
and  six  children  in  Kansas?  I 
don't  know  what  we're  a-coming 
to.  I  told  Mr.  Peavey  and  Buck 
this  morning,  but  they  ain't  either 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 

Orchard  and  Farm — /  have  had  excellent  returns  from  my  advertisement. — Thomas  C.  Hawley,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  insert  your 
advertisement  nnder  the  proper  classi- 
fication for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion,  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  In  this 
department. 


POULTRY 


Nle's  Columbian  and  White  Plymouth 

Rocks  that  are  bred  for  the  fancy, 
for  egg  production  and  for  market 
purposes.  Eggs  and  chicks  half  price 
after  May  15th  from  all  mating  ex- 
cept utility  stock.  Write  for  free  cir- 
cular. Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons  a  Specialty. 

Prize  winners.  Heavy  layers.  Spe- 
cial matlngs.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  Reliable  Poul- 
try  Yards,  Pomona,  Cal.  

Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 
from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L.  Trvlngton.  Cal.  


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockerels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching 
from  mature  stock,  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  tf 

For    Sale  —  Utility    White  Minorcas. 

Bred  to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility. 
Eggs,  settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks, 
$15.00.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00. 
E.  E.  Cauble.  Kerman,  Calif.  


Up-to-Dnte    Shipping    Coops    and  ICec 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  Im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  In  shipping. 
Our  lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case, 
and  fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly. 
For  prices  and  Information  address 
D.  J.  Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money 
with  your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells 
you  how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren, 
National  City.  Cal. 


WANTED 


Wanted — Men  and  women  agents  to 
sell  groceries  and  supplies  direct  to 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  SIERRA 
SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.,,  149  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  California.  


Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 
labor  saver  and  crop  Improver  used 
and  O.  K'd  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Frea  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchlld.  Lansing,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Surprise  Stove  Polish — Something  you 
have  been  seeking  a  long  time. 
No  more  dirty  hands.  No  gasoline 
used  in  its  manufactnure.  Will  posi- 
tively preserve  your  stove  and  the 
polish  will  remain  longer  on  your 
stove  than  any  other  polish  made.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  mail  you 
a  tin  of  this  polish  for  15  cents  for 
a  limited  time.  Made  in  California. 
All  we  ask  is  to  give  this  polish  a 
trial  and  we  know  we  will  then  count 
you  as  one  of  our  regular  customers. 
Orders  must  be  sent  in  at  once.  Graph- 
ite Products  Company,  503  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  


AVngon  Scales  for  Hay  and  Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  makes.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  Xz  Co..  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


PLANTS 


The  Avocado — The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  Information, 
free. 


The  Felloa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadenn.  California 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GO      INTO      THE      REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  Income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mail  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  in  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Representative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations 
between  you  and  our  many  represen- 
tatives. Start  now  by  writing  for  our 
free  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
NATIONAL   CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 

CO.,   8th    floor,   Pacific     Bldg.,  San 

Francisco. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gnrdens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.    Rare    choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  In  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Callente.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


REAL  ESTATE 


For  Sale — High-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level,  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal.  

Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal.   


FINEST    IRRIGATED    COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live  Oak  and  Sunset  Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.   Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  %  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  dally  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  Its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.  3  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre.  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms.  W.  J.  Mortimer  &  Co.,  Hotel 
Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands.  large  or  small.  If 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you:  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,   1220  Broadway,   Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  famous  Prunedale  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  Ideal  apple  country.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonville, 
six  from  Castrovllle.  This  district 
shipped  over  4.000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate.  Ad- 
dress K..  Box  101,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hastings  Block.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


veto  could  lay  Mrs.  Peavey  on  the 
table. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Care  of  Tires 


B.  J.  Cox,  chief  adjuster  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  says  that  motorists  are 
entirely  too  negligent  in  the  care  of 
tires.  "A  little  attention  would 
mean  a  saving  of  many  tire  bills 
in  the  course  of  a  year,"  says  Mr. 
Cox.  Below  are  a  few  of  his  rem- 
edies : 

Don't  wear  out  your  extra  tubes 
before  using  them.  Don't  carry 
them  loose.  Don't  ignore  cuts.  They 
eventually  destroy  the  tire  if  not 
promptly  repaired.  If  you  use 
chains  be  sure  they  are  properly 
adjusted.  Be  sure  your  tires  are 
large  enough  to  carry  car  and  pas- 
sengers. Clincher  tires  are  ruined 
if  run  flat.  They  rim-cut.  Keep 
tires  well  inflated.  Test  them  often 
with  a  good  gauge.    Use  plenty  of 


LIVESTOCK 


Milch  Goats,    Registered    Swiss  Tog- 

genburg  buck  for  sale.  Write  for 
further  information.  George  Langlois, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Registered    Berkshire   For  Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
flairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY   TUESDAY  AT  11  A.  M. 


50  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 
on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside    city    or    country  auction 
sales    solicited    at    reasonable  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply 
H.  COHEN,  Auctioneer 
The  Mission  Sale  Stables 
430   Valencia    St.,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 

HERCULES 

HANDY 
HARNESS 


When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Homa- 
Made  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  is  a  doubls 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  In 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  2052  Howard  St.,  near  l«th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


French  talc  in  the  casing.  It  pre- 
vents friction.  Always  carry  spare 
tires  in  a  cover.  Remember  that 
undersize  tires  are  25  per  cent  more 
expensive  to  run.  Blowouts  are 
usually  due  to  overloading.  Use 
nothing  but  air  to  inflate  tires.  Gas 
injures  tubes.  Be  sure  your  front 
wheels  run  parallel.  Driving  wheels 
in  deep  ruts  and  street  car  tracks 
grinds  the  rubber  off  the  side  walls. 
Keep  idle  tires  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
Cleanse  cuts  and  injuries  thorough- 
ly before  repairing. 


The  quickest  way  to  cure  "blues" 
is  to  identify  them.  If  you  look 
back  a  little  and  discover  that  your 
woe  has  no  reasonable  cause,  and 
that  you  "just  feel  like  feeling  so," 
you  know  that  the  condition  is 
physical.  That  knowledge  puts  you 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  for  the 
physical  condition  begins  to  im- 
prove as  soon  as  you  find  there  is 
nothing  worse  the  matter. 


of  'em  got  any  sympathy.  They 
just  went  on  talking  about  the  good 
trade  Mr.  Hoover  made  in  hogs 
over  to  Springfield  and  the  fine 
clover  stand  they  have  got  in  the 
north  field." 

By  this  time  the  assembly  had 
removed  their  hats,  laid  them  on 
Mother  Mayberry's  snowy  bed  and 
settled  themselves  in  rocking-chairs 
that  had  been  collected  from  all 
over  the  house  for  the  occasion. 
Gay  sewing  bags  had  been  pro- 
duced and  the  armor  of  thimbles 
and  scissors  had  been  buckled  on. 
Mother  Mayberry  still  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  room  watching  to 
see  that  all  of  her  guests  were  com- 
fortably seated. 

"Them  were  mighty  bad  happen- 
ings, Mis'  Peavey,  and  I  know  we 
all  feel  for  such  trouble  being  sent 
on  the  Lord's  people,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry  seriously,  though  a  smile 
quirked  at  the  corners  of  the  Wid- 
ow Pratt's  mouth  and  young  Mrs. 
Nath  Mosbey  bent  over  to  hunt  in 


her  bag  for  an  unnecessary  spool 
of  thread.  Mrs.  Peavey's  nature 
was  of  the  genus  kill-joy,  and  it 
was  hard  to  steer  her  into  the 
peaceful  waters  of  social  enjoy- 
ment. 

"I  don't  think  any  of  that  is  as 
bad  as  three  divorce  cases  I  read 
about  in  a  town  paper  that  Mr. 
Petway  wrapped  up  some  calico 
for  me  in,"  answered  Mrs.  Peavey, 
continuing  her  lamentations  over 
conditions  in  general,  which  they 
all  knew  would  get  to  be  over  con- 
ditions in  particular  if  something 
did  not  intervene  to  stop  the  tide 
of  her  dissatisfaction. 

"Divorces  oughtn't  to  be  allowed 
by  the  United  States,"  answered 
Mrs.  Pike  decidedly.  "They  are 
too  many  people  in  the  world  that 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  hitch  up 
together,  without  letting  folks  al- 
ready geared  roam  loose  again. 
But  what's  the  news,  Sister  May- 
I berry?"  There  came  times  when 
only  Judy  Pike's  uncompromising 
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FASTEST  AND  BEST 
'TWIXT  EAST  AND  WEST 

The  only  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  Limited  Train 

San  Francisco 
"Overland  Limited" 

Sixty-Eight  Hours  to  Chicago 

Electric-Lighted  Throughout 

Parlor  Observation,  Sleeping  and 

Unsurpassed  Dining-Car  Service 
Attentive  and  Courteous  Employes 

The  route  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  Yellowstone  Park ! 

See  our  Agents 

Southern  Pacific 
Company 

Flood  Building  Ferry  Building 

Palace  Hotel 


The  Markets 


MARKETS  GENERALLY  are  firm. 
The  hot  weather  caused  a  decline 
In  dairy  and  poultry  products.  For 
the  same  reason  some  of  the  early 
deciduous  fruits  and  some  of  the  vege- 
tables, notably  asparagus,  came  Into 
the  market  in  poor  condition. 

WHEAT— California  Club,  $1.72  Kf 
1.75;  Sonora,  nominal;  Northern  Club, 
$1.72% (£1.75;  Northern  Red,  $1.72%® 
1.75;  Northern  Red,  $1. 72%©)  1.75; 
Bluestem,  $1.7501.82%;  Fortyfold, 
$1.72%@1.75;  Turkey  Red,  $177%@1.85 
per  cental. 

FLOUR — Best  California  California 
Family  is  quoted  at  $5.8006.00;  Ba- 
kers,, $5.40©5.80;  Superfine,  $4,101*4.60; 
Oregon  and  Washington,  extras,  $5.00 
©5.40  net  cash;  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, cutoff,  $4.45 O 4.95  per  barrel. 

BARLEY — Feed  barley,  $1.7001.72%; 
shipping  and  brewing,  nominal;  Chev- 
alier, nominal. 

CORN — New:  Mixed,  in  bulk,  to  ar- 
rive, $1.85©1.90;  yellow.  In  bulk,  to 
arrive.  $1.90©1.92;  do  white,  $1.90© 
192. 

Egyptian  Corn — White,  $1.75®  1.80 
per  cental. 

OATS — Good  to  choice  red  feed,  $1.90 
©1.95;  off  grades.  $1.85©  1.87% ;  seed, 
nominal;  white,  $1.97©  2.00,  gray,  nom- 
inal. 

RYE: — Nominal,  $1.62%@1.72%. 
BRAN — Quotable  at  $26.00© 27.00. 
SHORTS — Quotable  at  $30©31.00. 
MIDDLINGS — Quotable    at  $33.00© 

35.00. 

HAY — Hay,  choice  wheat,  $20.00© 
22.00;  good  grade  same,  $17.00019.50; 
other  grades,  $12.00©  16.00;  wheat  and 
oat,  $12.00©20.00;  tame  oat,  $12.00© 
20.00;  wild  oat.  $12.00©  17.00;  stock, 
$10.00@12.50;    alfalfa.    $13.00©  14.50. 

STRAW — Per  bale,  35© 75c. 

MILLSTUFFS — Per  100  lbs.  in  10-lb. 
sacks.  Buckwheat  flour,  pure,  $5.30; 
buckwheat  flour,  self-raising,  $6.10; 
buckwheat  groats,  $8.80;  cornmeal, 
yellow  or  white,  $3.20;  cornmeal,  extra 
yellow  white,  3.50;  corn  flour,  $3.20; 
cracked  wheat,  $4.10;  entire  wheat 
Hour,  3.40;  farina,  $4.30;  graham  Hour, 
$3.30;  hominy,  large,  small  or  granu- 
lated, $3.70;  oatmeal,  $5.00;  oatmeal, 
steel-cut,  $5.00;  oat  groats,  $5.00;  pearl 
barley.  No.  2,  medium,  $6.50;  pearl  bar- 
ley. No.  3,  large,  $6.50;  rice  Hour,  $6.50; 
rolled  wheat,  $3.90;  rolled  oats,  $5.00; 
rye  flour,  $3.90;  rye  meal,  $3.80;  spilt 
peas,  yellow,  $6.00;  split  peas,  green, 
$7.50;  wheat  meal,  $4.00;  whole  wheat 
flour,  3.40;  rolled  oats,  per  barrel,  $6.00 
©8.00;  mixed  feed,  per  ton:  alfalfa 
meal,  $17.50©  19.50;  cracked  corn.  43.00 
©43.50;  evergreen  stock  feed,  $21.00; 
feed  cornmeal,  43.00©43.50;  ground 
barley,  39.00© 40.00;  mixed  feed,  $27.50 
©34.00;  rolled  barley,  $37.50@41.00. 
rolled  oats,  $41.50©43.50. 

BEANS — The  market  is  quoted  in 
Small  white,  $4.40©4.50;  large  white. 
$4.25@4.35;  llmas,  $5.75©5.85;  pink. 
$3.00©3.15;  bayo,  $3.35©3.45;  black- 
eyes,  $3.60@3.65;  red  kidneys,  $5.75© 
5.90;  garvanzas,  $3.00©3.50;  horse- 
beans,  $2.75©3.25;   m-Is.  $4.0004.15. 

SEEDS — Brown  mustard,  nominal; 
yellow  mustard,  nominal;  flaxseed,  5© 
5%c;  canary,  4©4%c;  alfalfa,  Califor- 
nia, short;  Utah,  17%  ©18c;  rape, 
cleaned,  3@3%c;  timothy,  5%  ©6c; 
hemp,  3%®4%c;  millet,  3©3%c  per  lb. 
Broom  corn,  per  ton,  nominal. 

DRIED  PEAS — Per  cental:  Green 
peas,  4.75@4.85. 

HOPS — California  1911  hops  are  quo- 
ted f.  o.  b.,  shipping  point,  as  follows: 
Prime,  40c;  choice,  41042c;  special 
pack,  44@45c;  Western  Oregon,  f.  o.  b., 
shipping  points,  prime,  38©39c;  choice, 
40©  41c;  special  pack,  42c;  Eastern 
Washington,  36©39c. 

1912  contract,  26@30c,  according  to 
locality. 

POTATOES — Per  cental:  Rivers, 
good  to  choice,  $1.25@1.35,  fancy  high- 
er; Oregon,  $1.25@1.75. 

ONIONS — Per  sack  for  new  reds,  60c. 

BUTTER — California  fresh  extra, 
26c;  prime  firsts.  — c;  firsts,  25%c; 
seconds,  — c;  thirds,  — c. 

CHEESE: — California  fancy  new 
flats,  13%c;  firsts,  12%c;  seconds,  12c; 
fancy  new  Young  America,  17c;  firsts, 
15c;  Oregon  fancy  new  flats,  16%c; 
Young  America  20c. 

EGGS — Including  boxes:  California 
fresh  extras,  21c;  prime  firsts,  — c; 
firsts,  18c;  seconds,  15c;  select  pullets, 
17c. 

EGGS — Case  count,  ungraded,  sldeH 
walk  delivery  and  boxes  returned: 
Ranch,  fresh  white,  mixed  sizes,  18© 
19c;  mixed  colors  and  sizes,  17@18c; 
good  size  white  and  strictly  fresh,  21c; 
candled  and  selected,  l@2c  higher; 
store  or  gathered,  15©>17c. 

POULTRY — Extra  fancy,  large,  fat 
and  well  conditioned  fowls  sell  at  an 
advance  on  outside  quotations.  Per 
dozen:  Hens,  extra.  $8.00010.00;  large, 
$5.00©6.00;  small  to  medium.  $4.00© 
5.00;   old   roosters,    $4.00@4.5O;  young 


roosters,  $9.00©10.00;  full  grown,  $10.00 
©12.00;  fryers,  $8.UO©9.00;  broiler, 
large,  $4.00(^5.00;  medium,  $3.00©3.50; 
small,  $2.00(0-2.50.  Ducks,  old,  $4.00© 
5.00;  young,  $6.00©7.00.  Pigeons,  old, 
$1.50©2.00;  young,  $1.5o©l.<5;  squabs 
*  1.5O4J.2.50.   Geese,  $2.O0©2.50. 

APPLES — Per  box:  Newtown  Pip- 
pins, 4-tier,  $1.25©1.50,  4%-tler,  85cS 
1.26. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Per  box:  Oranges, 
navels,  common,  $1.00  ©1.25;  standard, 

$1.50©1.75;  choice,  $2.00©2.25;  fancy, 
$2.25©2.50;  extras,  $2.75.  Lemons,  per 
box:  Standard,  $1.2©1.75;  choice,  $2.00 
©2.50;  fancy,  $3,004*4.00;  extra  fancy, 
$4.00©  .  Limes,  $5.0O©5.50.  Grape- 
fruit, $2.50©4.00;  seedlings.  $1.6O02.M9I 
Tangerine  oranges,  $1.00 ©1.75  per  box. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS—  Bananas,  Ha- 
waii, 75c©  2.00  per  bunch;  Central 
America,  3©  4c  per  pound.  Pineapples, 
$2.50© 4.00   per  dozen. 

HONEY — Comb,  per  lb.:l'ancy  water 
white,  14©116c;  wnue,  12©12%c;  light 
amber  ll©12%c;  extracted  water 
white,  8%©8%r,  light  amber,  7%0 
8c;  dark  amber,  5© 6;  Tule  comb  white. 
It  0  He. 

HIDES — The  current  quotations  are 
as  follows  on  desirable  sound  stock, 
second  grades  being  %©lc  lower.  TIM 
figures  below  are  paid  by  tanners 
for  goods  delivered  in  San  Francisco, 
quotations  being  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions: 

Dry  Hides,  Butchers',  21c;  murrains, 
19%c;  sale  hides,  — c;  bulls  and  stags, 
14®15c;  kip,  10  to  16  lbs.,  21c;  veal, 
7  to  10  lbs.,  26c;  calf,  under  7  lbs.,  26c. 

Wet  Salted  Hides — Steers,  heavy, 
over  56  lbs.,  12c;  do,  medium,  over  18 
lbs.,  11©11%c;  cows,  heavy,  over  5J 
lbs.,  11©11%c;  bulls  and  stags.  7%fl 
8%c;  kips,  16  to  30  lbs.,  14c;  veal,  10 
to  15  lbs.,  17 1.  .  calf,  up  to  lOlbs..  1 7  % c. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — Each:  Ex* 
tra  large  prime,  skinned  to  hoof,  $2.7( 
©3.00;  No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof. 
$2.25©2.50;  No.  1  medium,  do,  $1  759 
2.00;  No.  1  small,  do,  75c©$1.25;  No.  | 
colts,  do.  25 ©50c. 

Dry  Horse  Hides — Each:  No.  1  large, 
skinned  to  hoof,  $2.00©  2.25;  No.  1  mel 
dlura,  do,  $1.50©2.00;  No.  1  small,  do, 
50c©1.00;  No.  1  colts,  do,  25©50c. 

Sheep  Skins — In  good  order,  each: 
Long  wool,  9  to  12  mos.'  growth,  $1.0t 
©1.25;  medium  wool,  6  to  9  mos., 
80©90c;  short  wool,  3  to  6  mos.,  4001 
60c;  chearlings,  good,  1  to  3  mos.  20QI 
36c;  do,  shaved  or  damaged,  15ol 
lambs,  large,  long  wool,  40®60c;  dol 
small,  15@25c;  extra  heavy  long  wool 
pelts  bring  better  prices,  according  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool. 

Goat  Skins — Each:  No.  1  Angora, 
large,  not  matted,  75c©  1.00;  do.  me- 
dium, 35 ©50c;  No.  2,  classed  with  hair 
goat.  Hair  Goat — No.  1,  large,  35c; 
do,  medium,  20c;  kids,  5910c. 

Deer  Skins — Per  lb.:  Dry  Mexican, 
37%  ©38c;  Dry  Salted  Mexicans,  260 
27 %c;  Pickled  Mexican,  30© 37c. 
Hair — Horse  hair  manes,  20 ©21c  per 
lb.;  horse  hair  tails,  18© 20c  per  lb; 
cattle  tails  of  fair  lengths,  l@3c  each. 

WOOL — per  lb:  For  Fall  San  Jot- 
quin,  9©llc;  defective  and  heavy,  50 
7c;  middle  counties,  10©  12c;  northern, 
1-1  ©  15c. 

The  following  quotations  are  based 
on  the  gross  weight  of  livestock 
weighed  and  delivered  In  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

STEERS — No.  1,  weighing  over  1,000 
lbs.,  6©6%c;  under  1,000  lbs.,  5%c: 
second  quality,  all  weights,  5%©5fc; 
thin  and  undesirable,  — c. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS — No.  1,  60 
5%c;  second  quality,  4Vi@4%c;  com- 
mon thin,   undesirable,   3  ©4c. 

BULLS  AND  STAGS — Fat,  3%©3*c; 
thin,  2@3c. 

CALVES — Light  weight.  6©6%c; 
medium,  5%  ©6c;  heavy,  1  %  6  5c. 

SHEEP — No.  1  wethers.  4©4Vic;  No. 
1  ewes,  3%©3%c. 

LAMBS — Yearlings,  4%c;  milk,  50 
6Kc. 

HOGS — Hard,  grain  fed.  weighing 
140  to  225  lbs.,  7%c;  225  lbs.  and  up- 
ward, 7c. 

Slaughterers'  prices  for  dressed 
meats  the  as  follows: 

STEERS — No.  1,  10iftl0%c;  second 
quality,  9V4@9fcc. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS — No.  1,  9*c; 
seconds,  9c. 

VEAL — 11%  ©13c,  according  to 
weight. 

SHEEP— No.  1  wethers,  9%01Oc; 
No.  1  ewes.  8%@9c. 

LAMBS — 12012%c;  spring.  14c. 
HOGS — 10%®11  %c. 


Little  things  arc  little  things,  is  is 
true,  but  to  be  faithful  in  little 
things  is  to  be  great. 


Temptation  is  only  an  invitation; 
it  does  not  become  a  wrong  until 

you  accept  it. 
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California    Boosters    for    Good  RoadN. 


County  Delegates  Discuss  Good  Roads  in  California 


GOOD  ROADS  was  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  at  the 
seventeenth  semi-annual  conven- 
I  tion  of  the  County  Committees  of 
the  California  Development  Board 
at  San  Jose,  June  21-22.  There 
were  about  fifteen  hundred  dele- 
gates present,  and  as  many  of  them 
were  supervisors  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  state  the  subject 
was  one  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est to  them.  There  were  addresses 
by  John  Brisben  Walker,  direc- 
tor of  exploitation  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition; 
by  A.  P.  Batchelder,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation and  by  John  S.  Mitchell, 
of  Los  Angeles,  president  of  the 
Ocean  to  Ocean  Highway  Associa- 
tion. The  speakers  advocated  a 
system  of  national  highways,  a  sys- 
tem of  interstate  roads  and  an 
ocean  to  ocean  highway.  The  ad- 
dresses were  full  of  figures  of  the 
economic  value  of  such  roads.  The 
ocean  to  ocean  highway  project 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
a  committee  wtill  be  named  by  the 
directors  of  the  California  Devel- 
opment Board  to  represent  Califor- 
nia in  fostering  the  project. 

The  subject  of  county  roads, 
brought  up  in  an  address  by  Dr. 
James  B.  Bullitt,  of  San  Jose,  was 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  dele- 
gates and  it  was  discussed  at  great 
length.    The  address  follows: 

In  many  aspects  each  countv  has 
its  road  problems  peculiar  to  itself. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  gen- 
eral considerations  applicable  to  all 
counties  alike.  The  same  reason 
which  has  prompted  the  movement 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  transcontinental  highways, 
or  highways  from  the  lakes  to  gulf! 
or,  further  west,  from  Canadian  to 


Mexican  border;  the  same  reason 
which  has  induced  the  state  of 
California  to  undertake  the  build- 
ing of  the  state  highways,  provid- 
ing main  roads  for  inter-county 
traffic;  these  same  reasons  make  it 
highly  desirable  that  each  county 
should  build  and  maintain  main 
county  highways  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  county  as  a  wh  'e.  Su~h 
main  highways  almost  necessarily 
traverse  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
several  supervisorial  districts,  and 
so  bear  the  same  relationship  to 
the  county  that  the  state  highways 
bear  to  the  state.  The  present 
practice  of  each  district  improving 
and  maintaining  such  part  of  these 
main  roads  as  lies  within  its  bor- 
ders has  resulted  in  much  lack  of 
uniformity  in  such  roads,  and  has 
frequently  worked  a  serious  hard- 
ship on  some  of  the  districts. 


These  main  county  highways 
also  serve  particularly  the  uses  and 
needs  of  the  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  of  the  county,  and  it 
is  equitable  and  desirable  that 
such  cities  and  towns  should  con- 
tribute their  pro  rata  to  the  im- 
provement and  upkeep  of  such 
main  roads.  It  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  country,  the  so-called 
"hinterland,"  was  there  before  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  latter 
came  into  existence  only  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growth  and  needs 
of  the  former.  Were  the  country 
suddenly  to  cease  its  activities,  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  county 
wotild  automatically  go  out  of  ex- 
istence. Instead  of  being  called 
the  "hinterland,"  the  country  dis- 
tricts would  more  accurately  be  de- 
scribed as  the  "foreland." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and 
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towns  will  therefore  necessarily 
recognize  the  interdependence  of 
the  country  districts  and  the  in- 
corporated towns,  and  realize  the 
wisdom  and  the  duty  of  the  towns 
iu  contributing  to  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  the  main  coun- 
ty roads.  To  take  the  view  that  a 
city  should  improve  its  streets  and 
the  county  should  improve  its 
roads,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  is  highly  illogical.  It  would 
be  equivalent  to  arguing  that  a 
merchant  should  improve  the  en- 
trance to  his  store  but  should  have 
no  concern  with  the  street  that 
leads  up  to  such  entrance.  The 
main  county  roads  are  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  streets  on  which 
the  merchant's  doors  are  located 
in  the  towns,  and  the  interest  and 
obligation  of  the  town  and  the 
country  are  mutual  and  identical 
in  providing  these  main  roads. 

In  all  of  the  counties  of  Califor- 
nia, excepting  those  which  have 
been  building  systems  of  highways 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the 
mileage  of  roads  grew  gradually 
from  year  to  year,  keeping  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population, 
and  in  response  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  horse-drawn  traffic. 
The  growth  of  the  roads,  and  their 
use  and  wear,  were  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  population.  And 
as  road  funds  increased  in  the 
same  way,  in  simple  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population  and 
assessed  valuations,  the  balance 
was  fairly  maintained  as  between 
the  use  and  wear  of  the  roads  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  ability  of 
the  county  to  build  and  maintain 
them  on  the  other. 

So  all  might  have  gone  on  well, 
or  fairly  well,  until  the  end  of 
time,  had  not  the  automobile  been 
injected  into  the  situation  like  a 
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veritable  motor  avalanche.  The 
automobile  has  brought  about  in- 
creased use  of  the  roads  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  slow  increase  of 
population  and  assessed  valuation. 

The  early  belief  and  hope  that 
the  pneumatic  tire  of  the  motor 
car  would  produce  much  less  wear 
of  the  road  surface  than  the  iron 
of  horse's  hoof  and  wagon  tire, 
soon  proved  elusive,  and  it  was 
rapidly  demonstrated  that  roads 
designed  for  the  use  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  went  to  pieces 
much  more  rapidly  under  motor 
vehicle  use.  The  increased  use 
and  the  increased  wear  of  the 
roads,  therefore,  are  now  in  com- 
pound proportion  to  the  growth  of 
population  and  assessed  valuations. 
The  increase  of  road  funds  being 
in  simple  proportion  to  this  in- 
crease of  assessed  valuations,  it 
can  readily  be  perecived  that  we 
have  two  diverging  lines,  that  these 
lines  are  getting  further  apart  all 
the  time,  and  that  this  will  neces- 
sarily continue  until  means  can  be 
found  to  reduce  road  wear  on  the 
one  hand  and  increase  the  annual 
amounts  of  road  funds  on  the 
other. 

Improved  methods  of  road  build- 
ing, the  use  of  binding  materials 
which  tend  to  retain  the  road  sur- 
faces on  the  road  rather  than  scat- 
ter them  across  the  surrounding 
iields  in  the  form  of  dust,  give 
promise  of  more  or  less  success- 
fully meeting  the  problem  of  road 
wear  under  the  pneumatic  tire. 
But  such  road  building  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  which  sufficed 
for  horse  drawn  traffic,  and  the 
wide  radius  of  action  of  the  motor 
car  brings  with  it  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  a  greater  mileage 
of  new  roads.  Further  than  this, 
California  is  making  a  bid  for  the 
motor  touring  business  of  America, 
and  such  are  her  natural  advan- 
tages that  she  must  inevitably  get 
a  larger  portion  of  such  business 
than  any  other  part  of  America. 
This  will  mean  a  further  vast  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  our  roads. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that 
counties  situated  as  Santa  Clara 
county  is,  at  the  very  doors  of 
two  great  cities,  are  face  to  face 
with  a  problem  of  large  propor- 
tions and  which  is  clamorously 
demanding  solution;  and  on  the 
speedy  and  proper  solution  will 
depend  in  large  part  the  ability  of 
this  county  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  will  come 
knocking  at  our  doors  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 

It  is  true  that  the  state  highways 
will  bring  some  alleviation  to  the 
several  counties,  in  that  it  will 
take  over  the  burden  of  mainte- 
nance in  each  county  of  a  consid- 
erable mileage  of  roads.  In  Santa 
Clara  county  this  will  amount  to 
about  eighty  miles.  But  this  is  a 
small  mileage  when  compared  with 
the  total  mileage  of  the  county,  and 
moreover  in  the  next  two  years  the 
state  highway  will  demand  for 
rights  of  way  and  bridge-building 
very  substantial  amounts  from  the 
district  road  funds.  It  is  probable 
that  these  sums  will  more  than  off- 
set the  saving  which  the  districts 
concerned  will  be  able  to  make  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  on  ac- 
count of  being  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  these  eighty 
miles  of  roads. 

In  every  county  are  manv  miles 


of  roads  of  lesser  importance,  lit- 
tle brothers,  which  have  been  put 
on  short  shrift  for  many  years 
past.  Under  present  conditions 
there  seems  little  promise  that 
these  roads  will  fare  any  better 
in  the  coming  years.  Indeed,  the 
diverging  lines  of  use  and  wear 
on  the  one  hand,  and  road  funds 
on  the  other,  make  it  inevitable 
that  the  fare  of  these  little  broth- 
ers will  be  leaner  and  leaner  all 
the  time. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem;  what 
are  the  rational  solutions?  For 
counties  situated  as  Santa  Clara  is, 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  one, 
and  that  is  to  borrow  at  once 
enough  money  to  provide  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  for  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  improved 
main  county  highways,  and  there- 
after to  levy  annually  such  sums 
as  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
such  highways.  This  can  best  be 
done  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bond  issue  act  of  1907,  the  so- 
called  Savage  Act,  which  provides 
not  only  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  roadbuilding,  but  also  specific 
sums  to  be  levied  annually  and  to 
he  continuously  and  uninterrupt- 
edly applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  roads  improved  under  a  bond 
issue. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  such 
a  bond  issue  for  improving  main 
county  highways  would  at  the 
same  time  serve  to  so  far  relieve 
the  several  district  road  funds  as 
to  permit  much  needed  improve- 
ment of  the  less  important  high- 
ways. 

In  many  counties  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  are  inclined  to  apply 
the  standards  of  private  business 
to  the  public  affairs,  and  are  loath 
to  borrow  money  by  bond  issues, 
even  for  much  needed  public  im- 
provements. A  review,  however, 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous parts  of  this  state,  at  once 
discloses  the  fact  that  no  great  pub- 
lic improvement  is  possible  in  any 
reasonable  length  of  time,  without 
incurring  a  bonded  indebtedness. 

To  be  justified,  such  an  indebted- 
ness must  be  capable  of  giving  as- 
surance of  creating  or  improving 
assessable  values.  Money  raised 
by  bond  issues  and  invested  in 
good  county  roads  gives  greater 
assurance  of  contributing  to  the 
creation  of  assessable  values  in  the 
counties  of  California  than  any  in- 
vestment of  public  moneys  which 
could  be  made  at  the  present  time, 
especially  in  view  of  the  coming 
exposition  in  1915. 

A  bond  issue  for  such  purposes 
has  the  further  advantage  that  it 
distributes  the  burden  of  improv- 
ing and  maintaining  the  main  coun- 
ty roads  where  it  properly  belongs, 
namely  between  the  towns  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  country  districts 
on  the  other. 

In  order  to  be  willing  to  submit 
to  increased  taxation  for  road  pur- 
poses, the  people  of  a  county  must 
be  convinced  that  such  moneys 
spent  on  the  roads  are  good  invest- 
ments, the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  community  will  feel. 

The  first,  best  and  highest  need 
of  good  roads  is  for  our  own  use 
and  enjoyment,  to  enable  us,  as  we 
traverse  this  vale  of  tears,  to  do  so 
with  as  few  material  bumps  to  our 
souls,  our  bodies  and  our  vehicles 
as  possible.   The  next  need  of  good 


roads  is  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
business  of  the  community,  and 
for  the  development  of  the  poten- 
tial natural  resources  of  the  county. 

Santa  Clara  county  has  been 
blessed  by  nature  with  resources 
in  landscape,  atmosphere  and  tem- 
perature which  are  not  excelled 
by  any  area  of  equal  extent  in  the 
world.  She  is  situated  at  the  door- 
way of  a  great  city,  which  has  al- 
ways been,  is  now,  and  inevitably 
will  be  forever  the  great  metropo- 
lis of  the  Pacific  coast;  at  the  door- 
way of  another  city  which  has 
made  great  strides  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  whose  future  growth 
and  importance  is  insured  by  the 
faith  and  courage  of  a  devoted 
and  enterprising  people.  The  peo- 
ple of  Santa  Clara  county  have 
but  to  provide  the  proper  trans- 
portation facilities  to  reap  a  vast 
reward  from  the  contiguity  of 
these  two  great  communities.  This 
county,  with  its  fertile  valley  floor, 
with  its  sixty  miles  and  more  of 
beautiful  foothill  country,  frostless 
and  salubrious  as  the  dream  of  the 
optimist,  is  destined  to  furnish 
home  sites  and  playgrounds  to 
many  of  the  millions  who  will  be 
congregated  around  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  coming  years. 

Of  all  the  things  which  can  be 
done  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities  which  are  before  us 
now,  and  of  the  increased  oppor- 
tunities which  will  come  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  none 
equals  in  importance  the  provision 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  im- 
proved main  county  highways.  If 
this  provision  be  not  made  now,  or 
soon,  the  problem  will  only  grow 
the  greater,  and  the  sacrifice  and  the 
expenditure  which  must  ultimately 
be  made  will  only  be  the  greater 
with  each  lapsing  year.  For  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  lines  of 
use  and  wear,  and  that  of  road 
funds,  are  constantly  diverging, 
and  under  existing  conditions 
there  is  no  human  probability  that 
they  will  ever  be  as  close  together 
again  as  they  arc  now. 


Nursery  Stock  Values 

The  three  ranking  states  in  value 
of  nursery  products  in  1909  were 
New  York  $2,751,000,  California 
$2,213,00,  and  Texas  $1,253,000. 
The  standing  in  1899  was  New 
York,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  An  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  nursery 
products  was  reported  from  every 
state,  except  Maine,  Vermont  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  gains  in  all 
three  states  of  the  Pacific  division 
were  especially  remarkable,  more 
particularly  in  Washington  where 
the  value  in  1909  was  almost  twen- 
ty times  as  great  as  that  of  1899. 


A  great  service  might  be  per- 
formed by  the  merchants  of  many 
a  town  for  the  womenfolk  living  in 
the  rural  community  tributary  to 
them  if  they  or  some  other  organi- 
zation in  the  town  would  provide 
comfort  and  rest  rooms  which  the 
former  could  use  on  their  visits  to 
town.  In  all  too  many  towns  there 
is  no  place  whatever,  aside  from 
store  or  shop,  where  the  farmer's 
wife  or  daughter  can  go  while 
waiting  for  her  husband  or  father. 
This  would  be  a  thoughtful  provis- 
ion for  townfolk  to  make  and 
would  be  a  courtesy  that  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 


California  Highlands 


This  is  a  new  name  for  a  por- 
tion of  California  which  has  re- 
mained dormant  up  to  the  present 
time.  Reference  is  made  to  Honey 
Lake  valley,  in  Lassen  county,  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  state. 

This  valley  is  really  a  gem,  in  a 
mountain  setting,  with  a  lake  in  the 
center.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  this  county  over  half  a 
century  ago,  since  which  time  the 
valley  has  been  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  stock  raising. 
The  principal  products  of  the  val- 
ley at  the  present  time  consist  of 
alfalfa,  alfala  seed,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  root  crops.  In  addition 
thereto  large  quantities  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and 
apricots  have  been  grown,  and  the 
products  are  of  the  highest  quality 
known  to  the  markets.  Apples  pro- 
duced here  are  the  equal  in  all 
respects  to  the  best  apples  grown 
in  Oregon,  Washington — one  might 
say  they  are  equal  to  the  best  ap- 
ples grown  anywhere.  Alfalfa  seed 
is  of  the  best  quality  known,  and  is 
a  very  profitable  crop.  Potatoes, 
as  good  as  the  best  grown  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  produce  regu- 
larly from  four  to  six  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  Cattle,  horses, 
mules,  sheep  and  hogs,  in  large 
quantities,  occupy  the  free  ranges; 
in  the  summer,  and  are  fed  in  the 
valley  in  the  winter.  For  dairyingj 
purposes  Lassen  county  has  long 
stood  well  at  the  top. 

All  these  things  have  been  known' 
locally  heretofore,  but  now  the  at-j 
tention  of  the  public  is  centered  on 
Lassen  county  for  the  reason  that 
the  one  thing  lacking  is  now  being 
supplied,  namely,  transportation. 
The  Western  Pacific  Company  is 
already  in  operation  through  the 
county  as  well  as  the  Nevada-Cali- 
fornia-Oregon line.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  is  now  building 
from  south  to  north  through  the  en- 
tire county.  Therefore,  Lassen 
county  will  have  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory rail  transportation  to  all 
of  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  fact 
in  this  respect  will  be  better  sup- 
plied than  any  county  in  the  state. 

The  county  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, and  small  irrigation  systems 
are  already  in  operation.  Larger 
development  in  this  line  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, until  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres  will  be 
brought  under  irrigation. 


The  great  mass  of  improvement 
in  our  dairy  stocks  must  come  from 
the  intelligent  upgrading  of  the 
stocks  of  grade  cattle  which  we  al- 
ready have  on  hand,  as  it  Is  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  every  dairy- 
man to  stock  up  with  high  milking 
and  registered  pure-bred  animals. 
There  would  not  be  enough  of  these 
to  go  around  and  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment is  greater  than  the  aver- 
age man  can  afford. 


"Your  honor,"  said  the  arrested 
chauffeur,  "I  tried  to  warn  the  man, 
but  the  horn  would  not  work." 

"Then  why  did  you  not  slacken 
speed  rather  than  run  him  down?" 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the 
prisoner.  "That's  one  on  me.  I 
never  thought  of  that." 
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Queens  of  the  Dairy  World 


ITH  A  RECORD  of  1,058.34 
pounds  of  butter-fat  pro- 
duced in  365  days,  Ranostine  Relle 
De  Kol,  a  five  year  old  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  owned  by  Dan  Dim- 
mick  &  Rros.,  East  Claridon,  Ohio, 
becomes  the  new  queen  of  the  dairy 


pecially  when  fresh  roots  were  not 
available.  Her  grain  ration  from 
the  first  was  gradually  increased 
to  twenty-five  pounds,  or  a  little 
more,  but  later  reduced  to  as  low 
as  nine  pounds  per  day.  As  near 
as  can  be  estimated  the  average 


Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  has  given 
birth  to  three  calves,  this  record 
having  been  made  after  the  birth  of 
the  third  calf.  All  of  her  calves  to 
date  have  been  heifer  calves. 

Dimmick  &  Bros,  have  in  their 
herd  two  other  cows,  stable  mates 
of  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol,  all 
daughters  of  the  same  sire. 

High-Lawn  Hartog  De  Kol  is  now 
six  years  old,  having  completed  a 
year's  record  just  under  that  age 
of  25,592.5  pounds  of  milk,  with  an 
average  of  3.90  per  cent  fat,  the 
equivalent  of  1,247.92  pounds  of 
butter  80  per  cent  fat.  Her  aver- 
age of  fat  for  the  full  year  was  bet- 


ter even  that  that  of  Banostine 
tselle  and  her  seven  days'  record 
at  eight  months  is  exceeded  only 
by  that  of  Banostine  Belle. 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol  holds  the 
world's  junior  four-year  old  rec- 
ord, of  962.795  pounds  of  fat  and 
21,718.3  pounds  of  milk  produced 
in  365  days.  These  three  Holstein 
cows  have  produced  a  larger 
amount  of  butter-fat  in  one  year 
than  any  other  three  cows  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  their  av- 
erage production  of  fat  being 
1,006.49  pounds,  which  is  equal  to 
1,258.11  pounds  of  butter  80  per 
cent  fat. 


Dnlsy  Grace  De  Kol 


■world.  This  wonderful  cow  pro- 
Bduced  during  the  year  27,404.4 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.86  per 
cent  of  fat.  This  means  over  nine 
gallons  of  milk  per  day,  or  enough 
o  supply  thirty-six  families  each 
with  a  quart  of  milk  daily.  If  made 
nto  butter,  her  fat  products  would 
iqual  1,322.925  pounds  of  butter  or 
over  three  and  one-half  pounds 
per  day  for  365  days.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  it 
was  made  without  her  being  dry  at 
all  before  freshening.  No  other 
cow  in  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced such  an  enormous  amount  of 
butter-fat  in  a  yearly  test  and  only 
one  other  cow  has  ever  exceeded 
Banostine's  milk  record. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  was  bred, 
reared  and  developed  by  Dimmick 
Bros,  at  the  Maplecrest  farm.  She 
is  a  strong,  vigorous  cow  of  won- 
derful capacity  and  will  weigh  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1600  pounds. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Banostine 
Belle,  who  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
Euphrasia  A,  one  of  the  greatest 
foundation  cows  the  breed  has  ever 
produced,  and  who  was  brought  to 
Geauga  county  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  sire  of  Banostine  Belle 
De  Kol  is  Friend  Hengerveld  De 
Kol  Butter  Boy,  all  of  whose  A.  R. 
0.  daughters  have  records  of  twen- 
ty pounds  or  more.  Friend  Hen- 
gerveld De  Kol  Butter  Boy  is  a  son 
of  De  Kol  2nd's  Butter  Boy  3rd, 
and  is  showing  himself  to  h>e  the 
greatest  son  of  that  great  sire. 

During  the  time  that  Banostine 
Belle  De  Kol  was  in  test  she  re- 
ceived nearly,  if  not  all  the  time, 
more  or  less  ensilage  and  alfalfa. 
When  available  she  received  roots 
and  a  mixed  grain  ration,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  was  bran  and  oats. 
The  heavier  feeds  were  varied 
frequently  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cow  and  that  which 
seemed  best  at  one  time  did  not 
seem  best  at  other  times.  She  was 
also  fed  some  dried  beet  pulp,  es- 


amount  of  grain  fed  was  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  daily.  She  also 
received,  when  it  was  available, 
green  corn  with  the  stalks  and  also 
green  clover  and  any  other  green 
feed  that  might  be  available,  in- 
cluding   feed    from    the  pasture. 


Huiiostlue    Uelle    De  Kol 


Raising  Skim  =  Milk  Calves 


THE  HIGH  PRICE  of  beef  cattle 
and  the  scarcity  of  good  dairy 
cows  make  the  raising  of  calves  a 
question  of  interest  to  the  farmer. 
The  good  returns  from  butter-fat 
make  the  economical  raising  of 
the  calf  a  question  of  still  more  im- 
portance. With  butter  —  cents  per 
pound  the  calf  can  not  have  a 
whole  milk  diet.  Now  how  best  to 
substitute  other  feed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  butter-fat,  keep  the 
calf  from  becoming  stunted  in 
growth  the  first  four  months  of  its 
life,  without  too  great  expenditure 
of  time,  patience  or  money  is  the 
question. 

The  food  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  calf's  life  should  be  the 
mother's  milk.  Nature  has  provid- 
ed this  so-called  colustrum  as  the 
proper  food  for  the  young  calf, 
and  it  can  not  be  improved  upon — 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  is 
better  to  milk  the  cow  and  feed 
the  milk  to  the  calf  by  hand  from 


the  first  day — or  to  allow  calf  to 
remain  with  cow  for  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  conceded  by  those 
most  experienced  in  the  hand-rais- 
ing of  calves  that  time  and  strength 
are  saved  by  allowing  the  calf  to 
suck  the  milk  for  at  least  four 
days,  or  until  the  milk  is  fit  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  This  often 
prevents  the  cow  fretting  and  be- 
coming feverish,  gives  the  calf 
strength  and  prevents  calf  bowel 
trouble.  The  cow  should  be 
"stripped"  carefully  to  see  that  no 
excess  of  milk  is  left  in  the  udder  af- 
ter the  calf  has  had  sufficient  food. 
After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when 
the  cow's  milk  should  be  fit  for 
dairy  use,  the  calf  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  lot  or  pen  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  cow.  Comfort- 
able, light,  dry  quarters  are  of 
great  importance;  a  dark,  wet  stall 
is  almost  certain  to  produce  weak- 
ness and  sickness.  In  teaching  the 
calf  to  drink  is  the  time  for  the  ex- 


Holstein  Calves  on  a  Skim  Milk  Diet 


ercise  of  Job-like  patience — in  fact 
there  have  been  times  when  with 
fingers  chewed  and  clothing  milk- 
saturated  we  have  firmly  believed 
that  if  Job  had  ever  tried  raising 
a  calf  by  hand  he  would  have  lost 
his  reputation  entirely;  however, 
patience  will  win  where  force  fails. 

Wet  fingers  in  milk,  stoop  in 
front  of  the  calf,  and  allow  it  to 
get  a  taste  so  that  it  will  begin 
sucking  the  fingers.  Hold  the  pail 
of  milk  up  with  the  other  hand, 
and  gently  lower  into  the  milk  the 
hand  that  the  calf  is  sucking.  Al- 
low it  to  continue  sucking  and  it 
will  unconsciously  be  drinking  the 
milk.  After  a  while  remove  the 
fingers  from  the  calf's  mouth  and 
allow  it  to  drink  alone  if  it  will.  If 
it  will  not,  repeat  the  operation 
until  it  learns  where  the  milk  is 
and  how  to  drink  it.  Getting  the 
calf's  head  into  the  pail  the  first 
time  is  usually  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  the  rest  will  be  com- 
paratively easy.  Never  try  to  force 
its  head  into  the  pail;  this  will 
arouse  its  temper  and  defeat  your 
purpose. 

At  the  age  of  three  or  four  weeks 
the  calf  will  naturally  seek  some 
kind  of  solid  food,  and  will  nibble 
at  hay  or  other  feed  that  comes 
within  its  reach;  but  it  should  be 
taught  to  eat  bran,  oats,  and  pos- 
sioly  a  little  corn  meal,  at  an  early 
age.  Take  a  handful  of  bran  or 
meal  and  daub  this  on  the  calf's 
nose  just  after  it  has  finished 
drinking  the  milk.  In  licking  the 
bran  or  meal  off,  the  calf  will  soon 
learn  to  eat  the  feed.  It  will  then 
readily  learn  to  eat  hay  by  itself. 
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California  Excels  in  English  Walnut  Growing 


By  Frank  E.  Kellogg,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 


THERE  ARE  numerous  varieties 
of  walnuts,  indigenous  to  va- 
rious countries  of  the  world,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  natives  of  the 
United  States,  and  two  of  which 
are  found  in  the  state  of  California. 

But  what  is  known  as  the  Eng- 
lish walnut,  is  a  native  of  Persia. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans,  at  an  early 
period,  into  England,  where  it  first 
tame  into  commercial  notice,  and 
where  it  consequently  took  the 
name  of  "English  walnut." 

It  was  carried  by  the  early  Span- 
ish settlers  into  Mexico  and  South 
America,  and  from  Mexico  it  was 
introduced  into  California  by  the 
Franciscan  monks  during  the 
founding  of  the  Missions  in  about 
1769. 

The  first  planting  of  the  English 
walnuts  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  outside  of  the  Mission  gardens, 
was  made  by  the  late  Col.  J.  J. 
Warner  on  his  ranch  at  San  Diego 
in  about  1843,  and  was  of  the  hard- 
shell variety. 

The  first  planting  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  outside  of  the 
Mission  gardens,  was  made  by  my 
father,  Florentine  E.  Kellogg,  now 
deceased,  in  1848,  on  his  ranch  in 
Napa  valley,  about  midway  between 
the  present  towns  of  St.  Helena  and 
Calistoga,  and  was  of  the  paper 
shell  variety. 

What  is  known  as  the  soft  shell 
(originally  called  Santa  Barbara 
soft  shell)  and  which  is  the  variety 
of  the  greatest  commercial  import- 
ance in  the  state  today,  was  orig- 
inated in  the  Goleta  valley  in  Santa 
Barbara  county,  in  the  orchard  of 
Joseph  Sexton,  by  the  accidental 
cross-pollenation  of  the  paper  shell 
and  the  hard  shell  varieties. 

Although  this  was  purely  acci- 
dental, nevertheless,  the  accident 
occurred  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
which  still  further  confirms  the 
claim  that  the  walnut  industry  of 
the  state  had  its  beginning  in  this 
county. 

While  the  walnut  will  stand  quite 
a  low  temperature,  it  is  very  sen- 
sitive to  sudden  changes  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  Sometimes 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  sudden 
frost  will  destroy  the  young  growth. 
Also  in  the  springtime,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  catkins  and  blos- 
soms, a  sudden  chill  will  cause 
them  all  to  drop,  and  thus  make 
the  crop  a  total  failure. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  late  frosts  in  the 
springtime  would  be  to  plant  late 
blooming  varieties,  and  the  only 
way  to  escape  the  destruction  of 
the  new  growth  from  the  early 
frosts  in  the  fall  would  be  to  plant 
some  hardier  variety  than  we  are 
acquainted  with  here  in  the  south. 
The  recent  large  plantings  in  So- 
noma and  Napa  and  other  north- 
ern counties  would  indicate  that 
varieties  suitable  to  the  climate 
had  been  found.  It  is  claimed  by 
northern  growers  that  the  variety 
known  as  the  Franquette  meets  all 
the  requirements. 

East  of  the  Rocky  mountains  it 


has  been  successful  in  only  a  very 
limited  area  along  the  Atlantic 
slope,  although  plantings  have 
been  made  in  a  large  number  of 

slates. 

Quite  extensive  plantings  have 
been  made  in  Arizona  and  Oregon, 
which  have  proved  more  success- 
ful than  in  the  Eastern  states.  But 
the  cultural  range  of  the  English 
walnuts  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  California,  and  to 
Southern  California  in  particular. 

The  principal  foreign  countries 
producing  English  walnuts  arc 
Italy,  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
Chili  and  Manchuria. 

In  European  countries  the  walnut 
does  not  bear  until  it  reaches  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
not  in  large  quantities  until  it 
reaches  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  it  lives  to  a  prodigious 
age.  In  California  as  in  Persia  it 
begins  to  bear  at  about  the  eighth 
year  from  the  seed,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  crop  rapidly  increases, 
until  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
the  trees  are  in  their  prime,  in 
which  condition  they  continue  for 
the  next  ten  or  liftcen  years,  when 
a  more  or  less  rapid  decline  en- 
sues. The  trees  are  comparatively 
short-lived.  Of  the  plantings  made 
in  Napa  valley  in  1848,  although 
made  in  the  rich  soil  of  an  old 
Indian  rancharia,  not  one  of  the 
trees  reached  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

In  the  Goleta  valley,  where  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are 
apparently  perfect,  several  orch- 
ards, from  sheer  old  age  have  been 
dug  up  thai  were  little  more  than 
thirty  years  old.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  few  trees  in  the  valley 
that  have  passed  this  age  and  are 
still  profitable.  However  these  ex- 
ceptional trees  are  not  found  in 
orchards  where  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed at  the  ordinary  distance  of  forty 
feet  apart,  but  are  more  or  less 
isolated.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  by  planting  much 
further  apart,  the  longevity  would 
be  increased.  In  Europe,  where  the 
trees  reach  such  a  great  age,  they 
are  not  planted  in  orchard  form  but 
simply  around  the  borders  of  the 
farms,  and  at  long  distances  apart 
Although  the  tree  is  comparatively 
short  lived  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  on  the  removal  of  an 
old  orchard  a  young  orchard  can 
immediately  be  successfully  grown 
on  the  same  ground. 

Although  the  earliest  plantings 
in  the  state,  as  already  shown,  were 
of  only  two  varieties,  the  hard 
shell  and  the  paper  shell,  there  are 
now  many  improved  home  varie- 
ties, originated  from  planting 
chance  seedlings.  Also  many  for- 
eign varieties  have  been  imported. 

If  you  wish  to  get  trees  of  any 
given  variety,  you  should  either 
plant  the  nuts  from  the  first  gener- 
ation of  trees  resulting  from  the 
cross  pollenation  of  two  fixed  va- 
rieties, or  you  should  plant  budded 
or  grafted  trees.  While  it  has 
clearly  been  demonstrated  that  the 
nuts  will  "come  the  same"  from 
seed  from  first  generation  trees,  it 
has  also  been  proven  that  if  you 
continue  planting  seed  from  suc- 
ceeding generations,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  depart  from  the  type  you 


started  out  with.  As  with  all  other 
trees,  a  variety  can  only  be  exactly 
reproduced  and  remain  constantly 
by  budding  and  grafting. 

Of  the  foreign  walnuts  that  com- 
monly find  their  way  into  the 
American  markets  the  following  arc 
the  commercial  names  which  gen- 
erally represent  the  districts  where 
grown.  Grenobles,  Mayettes,  Mar- 
bots,  Comes,  Cahors,  Charenti, 
Chilean  and  Manchurian. 

The  Southern  California  grown 
varieties  are  all  commercially  des- 
ignated as  hardshells,  softshells, 
and  budded.  The  budded  are  sim- 
ply improved  types  of  the  soft 
shell  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting.  The  Franquette  is  the 
leading  nut  of  Northern  California 
although  there  are  several  small 
plantings  of  the  Parisian  and  May- 
ette.  Of  less  commercial  import- 
ance are  the  Kaghacies,  Klondykes, 
I'repeturians  and  Paper  Shells. 

The  walnut  does  the  best  in  deep 
sandy  loam,  well  underdrained 
with  no  hardpan  of  heavy  clays 
near  the  surface,  where  surface 
water  is  found  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  where  the  average  rainfall  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  inches, 
where  the  summer  temperature  is 
from  60  to  80  degrees,  and  where 
warm  summer  fogs  are  frequent. 
There  should  also  be  a  freedom 
from  sudden  and  excessive  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  In  some  localities  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  rain  is  supplied 
by  irrigation. 

Select  for  planting,  thrifty  nur- 
sery trees,  two  or  three  years  old, 
with  tap  roots  not  less*  than  two 
feet  long.  Have  your  ground  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible,  and 
plant  in  the  early  part  of  March. 
Dig  large  deep  holes,  and  plant  the 
trees  two  or  three  inches  deeper 
than  they  grew  in  the  nursery, 
and  plant  them  at  least  fifty  feet 
apart.  Or  better  still  plant  them 
sixty  feet  apart  in  the  square  form 
with  a  tree  in  the  center  of  each 
square,  and  as  soon  as  the  trees 
begin  to  crowd  each  other  say  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  remove  the 
center  tree. 

Lean  the  trees  slightly  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  prevailing 
wind  blows,  especially  if  the  wind 
is  strong  and  constant.  Press  the 
soil  firmly  around  the  roots  and  if 
(he  ground  is  not  sufficiently  moist, 
pour  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Cultivate  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches. 

For  the  first  seven  or  eight  years 
after  planting,  crops  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  among  the  trees. 
Do  not  plant  small  grain,  corn,  or 
beets,  which  not  only  consume  the 
moisture  but  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  but  plant  beans,  which 
are  not  only  far  more  profitable, 
but  which  add  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Leave  an  implanted  space  of  at 
least  six  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
trees.  Do  not  allow  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  bake.  In  the  spring- 
time follow  every  rain  with  a 
thorough  cultivation. 

The  less  pruning  the  better. 
Prune  only  with  a  view  to  making 
the  trees  have  a  more  shapely  up- 
right position  and  to  admit  of  con- 


^enicnt  cultivation,  removing  the 
limbs  that  are  less  than  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Do  not  allow 
any  suckers  to  grow  on  the  trunks 
of  the  young»  trees  below  the 
height  of  five  feet.  Remove  them 
with  a  sharp  knife  soon  after  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  cultivation  and  prun- 
ing should  not  exceed  ten  dollars 
per  acre. 

Harvesting  begins  about  Septem- 
ber 20th,  continuing  about  two 
months,  and  consists  of  picking  up 
by  hand  the  nuts  which  either  fall 
naturally,  or  are  dislodged  from 
the  trees  by  shaking  the  branches 
with  rubber  clad  iron  hooks  at- 
tached to  long  poles.  Those  which 
do  not  release  themselves  from  the 
hulls  in  falling  must  either  be 
husked  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

According  to  statistics  recently 
gathered  by  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Com- 
pany, the  total  production  of  wal- 
nuts in  California  in  1910  was,  in 
round  numbers,  19,660,000  pounds, 
or  9,830  tons. 

In  the  four  great  walnut  growing 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara,  which 
produce  nearly  all  the  walnuts 
grown  in  the  state  the  number  of  I 
trees  in  bearing  as  taken  from  the 
county  assessors'  reports,  was 
found  to  be  675,166,  which  gives 
an  acreage  of  27,000  acres.  Divid- 
ing the  number  of  pounds  by  the 
number  of  acres  give  an  average 
yield  of  810  pounds  per  acre.  Mul- 
tiplying the  average  number  of 
pounds  per  acre  by  12.55c,  the  av- 
erage price  per  pound  for  the  last  i 
ten  years,  and  we  have  §101.65  as 
the  average  gross  returns  for  the 
year  1910  per  acre. 

The*  principal  enemies  of  the  wal- 
nut are  the  red  spider,  the  walnut 
scale,  the  walnut  aphis,  and  the 
v>alnut  bacteriosis,  commonly  called 
the  walnut  blight.  By  far  the  most 
serious  of  these  is  the  last  named. 

The  blight  is  a  mysterious  dis- 
ease, now  almost  universally  preva- 
lent, that  thus  far  has  defied  all 
remedies.  It  inflicts  but  slight  dam- 
age to  the  tree  itself,  but  often- 
times proves  very  destructive  to  the 
nuts.  However,  it  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  its  ravages.  One  year 
it  may  destroy  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  nuts,  while  the  year  fol- 
lowing it,  the  destruction  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable, 
the  severity  of  the  attack  appar- 
ently depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  weather,  whether  foggy  or 
clear  at  Ihe  blooming  period.  If 
foggy  at  that  time  the  blight  is 
more  severe.  The  fog  seems  to  be 
the  chief  agency  of  dissemination 
of  the  disease  and  the  younger  the 
nut  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to  an 
attack.  Hence  the  chief  danger  is 
at  the  time  of  blossoming.  Experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  with 
various  spraying  preparations,  with 
inoculation,  with  resistant  stock 
and  late  blooming  varieties,  in  hope 
of  overcoming  the  malady. 

However  the  blight  does  not  by 
any  means  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walnut  industry,  for  in 
the  districts  where  it  has  longest 
existed,  and  where  its  ravages  have 
been  the  most  severe,  the  industry 
is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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THE  FORTY-FIRST  convention 
of  the  California  State  Fruit 
Growers  held  at  Santa  Barbara  on 
June  12  to  14  was  probably  the 
most  important  and  most  in- 
structive of  any  gathering 
of  the  kind  yet  held.  There  were 
addresses  on  subjects  of  vital  im- 
portance to  orchardists  and  to  agri- 
culturists by  some  of  the  world's 
experts  and  they  all  had  much  to 
say  that  was  worth  while  in  their 
certain  lines. 

There  was  a  big  programme  and 
it  was  all  crowded  into  three  days. 
There  was  enough  for  a  session 
lasting  a  week.  It  kept  a  fellow 
hurrying  to  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession and  each  of  the  speakers 
was  buttonholed  at  the  door  of  the 
convention  hall  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  address  by  a  group  of 
-  farmers  anxious  to  know  in  ore 
about  the  subject  than  he  was  able 
to  crowd  into  the  short  time  given 
liim  on  the  platform. 

There  was  scarcely  a  phase  of 
soil  tilling,  of  crop  growing,  or  of 
fruit  culture  that  was  not  touched 
upon,  and  each  subject  was  dealt 
with  by  an  expert  of  more  than 
I  local  fame. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sub- 
Hjects  was  that  of  the  soil.  Four  ad- 
1  (dresses  were  made  during  the  con- 
llvention  with  this  as  his  text  by  Dr. 
IjCyril  G.  Hopkins,  of  the  University 
■jof  Illinois,  one  of  the  greatest  soil 
Hexperts  of  the  world.  "Enrich  the 
Boil"  was  the  slogan  of  all  his  ad- 
Hdresses.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
Haddress  he  spent  more  than  an  bom- 
Bon  the  platform  answering  ques- 
tions, and  all  during  the  three  days 
I  when  outside  the  convention  hall 
k  he  was  the  center  of  a  group  of 
agriculturists  discussing  the  one 
1  great  subject,  "The  Soil." 

In  the  same  class  with  Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  of  the 
University  of  California.  He  gave 
two  addresses  during  the  conven- 
tion on  "Soil  Bacteria." 

Dr.  Hopkins  during  his  addresses 
sounded  a  warning.  He  showed 
that  while  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  increased  the  av- 
erage yield  of  food  stuffs  per  acre 
had  decreased.  Wheat  had  showed 
an  increase  per  acre,  but  this  he 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  al- 
ways extended  to  virgin  soil.  Po- 
tatoes had  decreased  seven  bushels 
per  acre  in  a  decade. 

The  problem  had  been  partly 
solved  by  decreasing  the  exporta- 
tion of  food  stuffs.  The  nation  had 
thus  been  fed  and  a  certain  class  of 
optimists  might  refer  to  it  as  a 
practical  and  lasting  solution. 

"Some  people  can  apparently  live 
on  hot  air,"  said  the  speaker,  "but 
it  will  take  more  than  that  to  feed 
99,000,000  people." 

There  must  either  be  an  increase 
of  the  acre  yield  or  a  decrease  of 
the  human  race  was  one  conclusion. 

While  the  average  wheat  yield 
per  acre  in  the  United  States  was 
fourteen  bushels,  Germany  secured 
twenty-nine,  Great  Britain  thirty- 
three  and  Denmark  forty.  But  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  exports  the  phos- 
phates they  use  to  enrich  the  soil, 
something  which  is  given  little  at- 
tention in  this  country. 

"Agriculture     here     is  largely 


working  the  land  for  all  there  is  in 
it,"  said  Dr.  Hopkins. 

The  question  had  been  asked 
what  should  be  done  to  increase  the 
acre  yield?  Some  had  contended 
t hat  the  example  of  Denmark  might 
be  followed.  From  statistics  he 
showed  how  ridiculous  this  would 
be  in  its  final  analysis.  Denmark 
imports  a  vast  amount  of  stuff  nec- 
essary for  its  farming  industries, 
and  pays  for  it  by  selling  annually 
180,000,000  pounds  of  butter  to 
London.  He  showed  that  if  the 
United  States  was  to  adopt  the 
method  it  would  need  more  of  cer- 
tain things  than  the  world  pro- 
duces. 

He  also  found  that,  instead  of 
converting  vast  quantities  of  mill- 
stuffs  into  meat,  people  of  some 
countries  found  that  it  was  cheaper 
to  use  them  for  their  own  food.  Dr. 
Hopkins  said  that  suggestion  had 
been  made  as  a  cure  for  high  food 
prices  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Hopkins  then  turned  to  the 
solution  of  the  question.  It  lay  be- 
tween the  rotation  of  crops  and  fer- 
tilization, he  said,  and  he  had  little 
lo  say  in  favor  of  the  former  where 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  latter. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  show  by  ste- 
reopticon  views  what  actual  results 
were.  In  every  case  the  yield 
at  the  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  had  been 
greater  and  of  better  quality  when 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil  had  been 
scientifically  conducted.  Photo- 
graphs showed  where  a  necessary 
plant  food  element  had  not  been 
applied,  where  phosphate  or  nitro- 
gen, or  any  of  the  other  important 
elements  were  absent  the  growth 
was  stunted  as  compared  with  com- 
plete treatment. 

Experiments  have  been  conduct- 
ed in  Illinois  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  had  been  most  thorough.  In 
England  similar  experiments  had 
been  carefully  observed  for  sixty- 
four  years  and  the  story  was  the 
same.  The  soil  was  not  enriched 
by  the  mere  rotation  of  crops. 

He  said  there  were  six  essential 
factors  in  crop  production.  First, 
the  seed.  Second,  the  home  of  the 
plant,  that  is,  the  soil,  some  plants 
preferring  light,  warm,  well  aired 
soil,  while  others  require  the  heav- 
ier and  more  compact.  It  is  up  to 
the  grower  to  adapt  his  plant  to  the 
home  it  is  to  occupy.  The  third 
factor  is  moisture,  and  he  said  un- 
fortunately in  California  some  seem 
to  think  it  the  only  factor.  The 
fourth  factor  is  heat,  usually  sup- 
plied in  California  in  abundance. 
In  fact,  of  this  one  essential  we 
have  sufficient  in  this  state  for 
twenty  times  the  crop  usually  pro- 
duced. The  fifth  factor  is  light,  and 
this,  like  heat,  is  abundant.  The 
sixth  is  the  food,  the  stuff  of  which 
all  crops  are  made.  While  he  did 
not  ignore  the  first  five  factors,  the 
principal  part  of  his  several  ad- 
dresses before  the  convention  had 
to  do  with  the  sixth.  He  mentioned 
all  of  the  nine  elements  required  in 
plant  growth  and  said  that  many  ig- 
nored six  of  these  and  pinned  their 
whole  faith  in  the  use  of  the  three 
which  they  often  considered  as  the 
only  essentials,  viz.,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium.  In  Califor- 


nia there  is  usually  an  abundance 
of  lime,  but  that  must  be  considered 
even  here  at  times. 

On  one  point  Dr.  Hopkins  aston- 
ished his  hearers  by  suggesting  that 
possibly  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia would  yet  devote  a  part  of 
their  places  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa, 
the  same  to  be  spread  in  the  or- 
chard and  plowed  under  the  same 
as  manure.  This,  of  course,  caused 
many  who  know  the  big  prices 
which  alfalfa  has  commanded  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  to  look  with 
astonishment,  but  Dr.  Hopkins  sug- 
gested that  if  alfalfa  could  be 
grown  to  be  fed  to  stock,  in  order 
to  produce  a  more  concentrated 
food  in  the  way  of  butter  or  beef, 
was  it  not  equally  as  wise  to  reduce 
it  to  a  concentrate  in  the  form  of 
lemons,  oranges  or  raisins?  It  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  other  elements 
required  by  the  soil.  It  is  rich  as  a 
humus  producer,  and  has  a  value 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age stable  manure. 

Most  of  the  addresses  delivered 
at  this  convention  appear  in  this  is- 
sue and  others  will  be  published  in 
the  August  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly, 
which  is  now  firmly  established  in 
Hawaii  and  which  is  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  California  horticultural 
industry,  was  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  a  strict  quarantine 
be  maintained  all  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  assisting  toward  that  end 
the  following  recommendations  of 
a  committee  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Your  committee,  realizing  the 
gravity  of  this  question,  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  and  consulta- 
tion with  persons  well  informed 
and  other  persons  interested,  rec- 
ommend and  report  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  force  in  the  quar- 
antine department  at  San  Francisco 
be  increased,  and  that  all  unprotect- 
ed ports  of  entry  into  California  be 
adequately  covered. 

Second.  That  a  request  be  made 
of  the  state  governments  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  to  take  such 
action  as  will  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  Mediterranean  fly  through 
ports  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Third.  That  we  believe  that  the 
continued  shipments  of  bananas 
and  pineapples  to  Pacific  Coast 
ports  may  be  done  safely,  provided 
however,  that  such  shipments  are 
closely  inspected  and  only  such 
fruit  is  shipped  as  is  not  subject  to 
attack  from  the  fly. 

No  ripe,  split,  bruised  or  blem- 
ished bananas  should  be  shipped, 
but  only  sound,  green  fruit  of  a 
kind  in  which  none  of  the  indica- 
tions of  fly  life  have  been  found. 

If  rigid  instructions  are  enforced 
by  the  island  shippers  or  the  terri- 
torial government,  we  believe  that 
bananas  and  pineapples  should  still 
be  permitted  to  be  shipped  to  the 
coast. 

However,  should  indications  of 
infection  be  found  on  shipments  ar- 
riving on  the  coast,  we  would  then 
recommend  a  very  serious  consid- 
eration of  a  complete  quarantine. 

Fourth.  That  an  educational 
movement  be  inaugurated  and  ac- 
tively pressed  by  the  State  Com- 


missioner of  Horticulture,  by  the 
representatives  of  our  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  experimental 
station  and  by  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural organizations,  to  the  end 
that  the  people  of  California  may 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  dan- 
ger of  this  great  menace,  and  that 
they  might  be  solidly  organized  to 
resist  it  in  every  way. 

Fifth.  That  our  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  be  re- 
quested to  procure  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  quarantine 
against  such  fruit  and  vegetable 
products  as  are  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ravages  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fly  or  other  devastat- 
ing pests,  of  all  sections,  nations 
or  countries  in  which  the  Mediter- 
ranean fly  or  other  devastating 
pests  exist,  and  that  to  this  end 
we  recommend  their  early  and  ac- 
tive co-operation  with  senators  and 
representatives  of  other  Pacific 
Coast  States  equally  menaced. 

Your  committee  further  recom- 
mends legislation  providing  for  the 
following: 

First.  An  appropriation  provid- 
ed by  the  state  for  the  employment 
of  sufficient  inspectors  at  the  Ha- 
waiian ports  to  inspect  the  char- 
acter of  all  pineapples,  bananas  or 
fruit  of  any  kind  not  now  quaran- 
tined against,  and  likely  to  carry  in- 
fection. 

Second.  The  enactment  of  a  law 
extending  the  power  of  the  horti- 
cultural quarantine  officer  so  that 
he  will  be  empowered:  (A)  To  ex- 
amine and  inspect  all  passengers' 
baggage,  including  sealed  baggage 
and  packages.  (B)  To  hold  at  an- 
chor in  the  bay  or  harbor  away 
from  the  docks  all  vessels  arriving 
at  California  ports  from  any  in- 
fected port  until  they  are  declared 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases. 

Third.  An  appropriation  provid- 
ing for  scientific  investigating  and 
the  employment  of  experts  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  remedies  for 
the  suppression  or  control  of  the 
fly  or  the  seeking  of  parasites,  to- 
ward the  end  of  keeping  it  in 
check. 

We  believe  the  menace  of  this  in- 
sect to  be  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
threatened  California. 

We  further  believe  that  should 
this  fly  be  allowed  to  enter  this 
state  that  the  financial  loss  to  the 
state  would  be  incalculable. 

We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  that 
he  take  immediate  action  along  the 
lines  herein  recommended,  and  we 
appeal  to  the  legislature  that  upon 
their  shoulders  rests  the  protection 
and  the  preservation  of  this  great 
industry  and  sources  of  income  to 
the  state  of  California. 


To  take  iron  rust  out  of  linen, 
rub  the  spots  with  lemon  juice  and 
salt.   . 
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DIVIDEND  NOTICES 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank),  526  California 
St.;  Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  St., 
near  22d;  Richmond  District  Branch, 
601  Clement  St..  corner  7th  Ave.; 
Haight  Street  Branch,  1456  Haight  St., 
bet.  Masonic  and  Ashbury.  For  the 
half  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  a  div- 
idend has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Monday.  July  1.  1912.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to 
the  deposit  account  and  earn  divi- 
dends from  July  1,  1912.  GEORGE 
TOURNY,  Manager. 


Mutual   Savings   Bank  of  San  Francisco, 

706  Market  St.,.  opposite  3d  St.  For 
the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Monday,  July  1. 
1912.  Deposits  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  principal  from  July  1. 
1912.    GEORGE  A  STORY.  Cashier. 


Italian-American  Bank,  se.  corner  of 
Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Sts., 
San  Francisco.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Monday,  July  1,  1912.  Dividends 
not  called  for  will  be  added  to  the 
principal  and  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest  from  July  1.  1912.  Money 
deposited  on  or  before  July  10,  1912, 
will  earn  interest  from  July  1,  1912. 
A.   SBARBORO,  President. 

Humboldt  Savings  Bank,  783  Market 
St.,  near  4th,  San  Francisco.  For 
the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum 
on  all  savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1, 
1912.  Dividends  not  called  for  are 
added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  In- 
terest as  the  principal  from  July  1, 
1912.     H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer.  This  cuts 
out  the  agent's  Com- 
mission and  gives  you 
manufacturers'  prices. 
Redwood  Tanks  all 
sizes;  Drying  Trays, 
Fruit   Boxes;  Spraying 

WILSON,    Stockton,  Cat 


TR I N I  DAD  -  LAKE-ASPHALT 

Roo/incj 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  Nature's  ever- 
lasting waterproofer  —  and  that's  what 
Oenasco  is  made  of.  Write  for  samples 
and  the  Oenasco  Book  — free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet,  for  smooth-sur- 
face roofings,  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 
New  York      San  Francisco  Chicago 


The  Nurseryman — Philanthropist 


THE  NURSERYMEN  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  states  held  a  con- 
vention at  Salt  Lake  early  in  June 
and  at  the  meeting  were  representa- 
tive nurserymen  from  every  state 
v  est  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  was 
an  interesting  session  and  during 
the  proceedings  Mr.  John  Vallance, 
of  Oakland,  spoke  of  the  nursery- 
men as  philanthropists.  His  ad- 
dress in  part  follows: 

"The  Nurseryman — A  Philanthro- 
pist," rather  a  novel  name  for  a 
nurseryman.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
one  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
I  think,  Webster  describes  a  phi- 
lanthropist as  "A  person  of  general 
benevolence;  one  who  wishes  well 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  who  exerts 
himself  in  doing  them  good."  Do 
you  think  that  definition  fits  us? 
I  think  it  does,  very  aptly.  Who  has 
done  more  for  his  fellow  man  than 
the  nurseryman?  What  would 
this  world  of  ours,  in  which  we  so- 
journ for  a  few  brief  years,  have 
been  without  the  nurseryman?  We 
would  not  have  the  many  beautiful 
flowers,  trees,  plants  and  fruits 
had  he  not  been  busy  from  the 
beginning,  seeking  out  the  new  va- 
rieties, improving  the  original  em- 
bryonic stock  so  that  it  would  give 
man  food,  raiment  and  aesthetic 
pleasure.  I  am  afraid  none  of  us 
slop  to  think  what  the  nurseryman 
has  done  and  what  he  is  doing  to 
further  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
his  fellow  man. 

He  it  was  who  promoted  and 
encouraged  the  replacing  of  the 
unfruitful  tree  and  plant  life  of  the 
virgin  soil  with  fruitful  orchards. 
He  was  the  pioneer,  ever  in  the  ad- 
vance guard,  ready  to  provide  the 
early  settlers  with  tree  and  vine; 
and  the  result  of  his  work  has 
made  profitable  railroads  built 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to 
haul  the  fruit  thus  indirectly  ema- 
nating from  his  hands,  while  on 
every  ocean  at  this  moment  float 
ships  bearing  to  foreign  shores 
dried,  preserved  or  fresh  fruits 
from  the  orchards  that  owe  the 
perfection  of  their  product,  and 
their  origin,  to  the  nurseryman. 

Walk  along  our  busy  busi- 
ness streets  and  you  will  find 
them  lined  with  the  product 
of  the  orchards.  Note  the  thou- 
sands of  men  that  are  handling 
this  orchard  product,  and  remem- 
ber that  the  thousands  thus  en- 
gaged in  a  healthful  occupation — 
supporting  happy  families  in  com- 
fortable homes — owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  nurseryman,  whose 
persistent  and  patient  selection  of 
varieties,  ever  seeking  to  improve 
the  qualities  of  fruit,  has  brought 
the  fruit  business  to  its  present 
wonderful  magnitude.  And  does 
not  every  lover  of  good  fruit  like- 
wise owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
nurseryman? 

Note  the  mountains  and  the  val- 
leys which  have  been  planted  with 
trees  which  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  nurseryman.  The  necessity 
of  life  sweeps  the  mountain-  side 
bare  of  its  primeval  forest,  the 
blackened  stumps  alone  bear  evi- 
dence of  man's  destructiveness. 
We  pass  in  sorrow  for  the  fallen 
giants,  who  gave  up  their  lives  for 
the  well-being  of  mankind — when, 


lo,  once  more  note  the  handiwork 
of  the  nurseryman.  There  stand 
thousands  of  baby  trees  already  on 
the  ground  to  replace  the  fallen 
monarch. 

Note  the  almond,  the  apricot, 
the  peach,  the  apple,  the  pear  and 
the  cherry  orchards  in  bloom — one 
of  the  grandest  sights  man  can  be- 
hold— and  they  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  nurseryman. 

Note  the  golden,  luscious  fruit 
that  in  time  follows  the  blossoms. 
If  one  tree  bears  better  than  its 
fellows,  it  becomes  the  progenitor 
of  an  improved  variety,  thanks  to 
the  nurseryman. 

Note  the  beautiful  grounds 
around  millions  of  homes  in  this 
broad  land,  and  remember  that 
every  beautiful  flower,  plant,  tree 
and  shrub  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  by  the  nursery- 
man. Note  the  beautiful  roses  and 
carnations  decorating  the  banquet 
table,  the  skillful  production  of  the 
nurseryman.  Note  the  beautiful 
tree-lined  streets,  the  trees  from 
lands  far  beyond  the  seas  growing 
side  by  side  with  those  indigen- 
ous to  our  soil,  to  grace  and  beau- 
tify our  landscape;  and  thank  the 
nurseryman  thai  even  the  humblest 
home  may  be  graced  with  any  of 
these  foreign  beauties  each  one 
standing  a  messenger  of  peace 
from  its  distant  home,  doing  its 
part  to  bring  about  the  comity  of 
nations  as  it  silently,  gracefully, 
and  with  dignity  proclaims  its 
equality  with  our  own  plant  life, 
suggesting  that  our  brothers  in  its 
distant  home  likewise  have  beauty 
and  virtue  of  character  commend- 
ing them  to  us  and  bringing 
nearer  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man — surely,  we  should  thank 
the  nurseryman. 

How  many  nurserymen  are  mon- 
ey mad?  How  many  acquire  great 
wealth?  None.  They  love  life 
among  the  trees  and  plants  and 
the  beautiful  flowers.  Such  sur- 
roundings make  for  better  man- 
hood, better  citizenship  and  is  con- 
ducive to  the  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy. 


Where  Work  Is  Needed 


Work  the  stallion.  A  horse  must 
have  exercise  to  keep  him  in  the 
best  physical  condition.  The  stal- 
lion is  full  of  ambition  and  energy. 

"Lack  of  exercise,  with  high 
feeding,  is  the  cause  of  75  per  cent 
of  poor  foal  getters,"  said  Dr.  C. 
W.  McCampbell,  assistant  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College.  "Exercise  stim- 
ulates and  strengthens  every  organ 
and  function  in  the  body.  It  is 
very  essential  in  keeping  the  ani- 
mal in  good  condition.  The  best 
kind  of  exercise  is  honest  labor 
in  the  harness.  Working  the  stal- 
lion not  only  improves  his  health, 
but  makes  him  more  easily  han- 
dled." 

In  beginning  to  work  stallions,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  aver- 
age American  stallion  is  more  or 
less  pampered  and  is  therefore  soft 
and  fat,  and  must  become  accus- 
tomed to  work.  After  he  is  once 
accustomed  to    work    he  can  do 


more  than  any  other  horse  on  the 
place. 

If  the  keeper  has  no  work  for 
the  stallion,  he  should  drive  him 
from  four  to  eight  miles  every  day, 
in  and  out  of  season.  The  animal 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  an 
hour  before  breeding.  Some  own- 
ers work  their  stallions  only  half 
a  day  at  a  time  during  the  season, 
and  patrons,  knowing  that,  come 
at  the  time  when  the  animal  is  not 
working. 


Opposed  to  Stock  Yards 


The  members  of  the  California 
Live  Stock  Rreeders  Association  are 
opposed  to  the  plan  to  establish 
slock  yards  in  San  Francisco  and 
at  other  points  in  California.  Re- 
cently letters  have  been  sent  out  to 
all  of  the  breeders  of  the  state 
calling  attention  to  the  following 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  organization  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing: 

"Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  this 
association  that  a  renewed  effort 
is  being  made  to  establish  stock 
yards  in  this  city,  and  at  other 
points  in  the  state  of  California; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  establishment  of! 
such  yards  has  always  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  stockraisers,  because 
of  its  centralizing  all  available 
stock  at  said  yards,  and  thereby 
fixing  prices  below  market  values; 
therefore  be  it 

'  Resolved  That  the  members  of] 
the  California  Live  Stock  Rreeders' 
Association    pledge   themselves  to] 
discourage  and  as  far  as  lies  in, 
their  power  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  such  yards,  and  further 
pledge  themselves    to    retain  the 
present    method    of   selling  their 
stock  on  their  ranches." 


A  Perfect  Factory 


In  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  writer 
describes  the  immense  manufac- 
turing establishment  of  the  Wil- 
liam Galloway  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  factories    in    the  country 

 m-     agricultural  machinery. 

Among  other  things  the  writer 
says:  "It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  describe  in  detail 
the  thousand  and  one  de- 
tails of  this  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment. A  building  covering 
many  thousands  of  square  feet, 
filled  with  automatic  machinery, 
with  scores  of  happy,  busy,  expert 
workmen,  means  little  in  print,  be- 
cause nothing  could  reproduce  to 
your  mind  the  bigness  of  it  all. 
But,  were  you  to  see  as  I  did  the 
raw  material  passing  through  suc- 
cessive stages,  one  hand  to  another, 
one  automatic  machine  to  another, 
from  one  expert  to  another,  in  a 
perfect  chain,  until  finally  assem- 
bled it  stood  complete  and  ready 
to  "hook  up"  to  the  work  on  the 
farm  you  would  realize  as  I  did, 
that  mistakes  could  not  occur — that 
the  product  must  be  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  human  ingenuity  could 
work  out." 


Brewers  of  London,  England, 
have  contracted  for  1,500  bales  of 
hops  from  the  Harry  Eraser  Hop 
Co.  of  Rutte  county,  agreeing  to 
pay  29  cents  per  pound  flat  for  the 
hops. 


ORCHARD    AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


July  Work  in  Garden  and  Park 


By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent 
Golden  Gate  Park. 


■  AM  GOING  to  start  this  article 
I  with  a  short  lecture  to  those 
who  have  gardens  on  the  subject 
of  keeping  their  flower  beds  and 
garden  walks  tidy.  Keep  down  the 
weeds  and  remove  rubbish.  There 
is  nothing  that  detracts  more  from 
a  garden  or  from  flower  beds  than 
untidiness.  Keep  the  walks  clean 
and  remove  all  spent  flowers.  Keep 
the  soil  cultivated  and  the  borders 
trimmed.  If  annuals  are  allowed 
to  set  seed  it  shortens  their  bloom- 
ing season. 

The  dry  season  is  here  so  you 
must  keep  your  plants  well  wa- 
tered as  well  as  supply  a  good 
mulch  by  stirring  the  soil.  Mulch 
all  the  plants  well.  This  will  save 
water  as  well  as  keep  down  the 
weeds.  You  should  particularly 
mulch  the  dahlias  with  half-rotted 
manure  and  give  water  in  abun- 
dance. If  extra  tine  flowers  are 
lesired  thin  the  buds.  Also  thin 
khe  stems,  allowing  not  more  than 
pive  or  six  to  each  plant.  See  that 
[the  plants  are  well  tied  to  stakes 
Ito  prevent  their  being  broken  by 
khe  wind.  No  plant  repays  gener- 
pus  treatment  and  good  cultivation 
petter  than  the  dahlia.  Gladiolas 
pre  now  much  benefitted  by  a 
pressing  of  old  stable  manure  fol- 
lowed by  copious  applications  of 
kvater.  The  plants  if  nourished  in 
(this  manner  will  grow  to  a  large 
size  and  give  fine  spikes  of  large 
jdeep-colored  flowers. 

Sow  seeds  of  mignonette  select- 
ing if  possible  a  cool  situation  fac- 
ing the  north.  After  sowing  shade 
the  soil  with  some  light  material, 
such  as  a  thin  layer  of  straw,  to 
keep  the  soil  from  baking  until 
germination.  Sow  also  seeds  of 
pansies,  Hollyhocks,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Intermediate  Stocks,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Verbena,  Baby  Chrys- 
anthemums, Wallflowers,  Anemone 
Coronaria,  Carnations  and  other 
early  spring  flowering  plants.  By 
sowing  seeds  this  month  one  can 
count  on  having  strong  plants  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
finish  blooming  in  October,  and  the 
plants  which  will  begin  to  show 
bloom  in  early  winter  will  keep 
the  flower  beds  bright  with  color 
until  late  in  spring. 

If  you  want  to  experiment  with 
plants  you  will  probably  meet  with 
good  success  at  this  time  by  put- 
ling  in  cuttings  of  the  tea-scented 
roses.  Take  cuttings  of  the  flower- 
ing wood  soon  after  the  flowers 
are  spent,  and  when  the  petals  fall 
off.  This  wood  is  in  about  a  half 
ripe  condition.  Take  short  joints 
about  six  inches  long  and  place  in 
a  light  sandy  soil  leaving  about 
two  inches  or  two  buds  exposed. 
Plant  these  in  a  half  shady  expos- 
ure. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  about 
your  iris  garden.  This  is  the  sea- 
son for  transplanting  and  an  iris 
garden  is  always  a  delight.  The 
iris  belongs  to  a  genus  of  over  a 
hundred  species  of  hardy  herbace- 
ous plants  and  it  is  found  naturally 
all  over  the  temperate  zone.  With 
a  good  collection  one  can  have 
these  beautiful  flowers  from  Febru- 
ary to  August.   At  this  time  I  would 


recommend  the  German  and  the 
English  varieties.  The  iris  de- 
lights in  deep  rich  clayey  soil  and 
preferably  where  it  is  damp.  If 
this  condition  does  not  exist  in 
your  garden  prepare  a  bed  by 
trenching  the  soil  two  feet  deep 
and  mixing  the  soil  freely  with  old 
decomposed  manure.  Plant  the 
bulbs,  or  roots,  so  that  about  one- 
inch  of  soil  covers  the  crown  and 
give  water  copiously  during  the 
growing  season. 

The  Amaryllis  is  another  hardy 
and  showy  plant  well  worth  space 
in  any  garden.  It  is  among  the 
most  showy  of  our  bulbous  flow- 
ering plants.  They  delight  in  soil 
of  a  rich  light  nature  and  they 
are  easily  grown.  Seeds  can  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  early 
fall  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  sheltered 
border. 

If  you  sowed  seeds  of  pansies 
last  month  and  if  they  now  show 
four  leaves  they  should  be  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  to  remain 
and  be  placed  two  or  three  inches 
apart.  Prevent  overcrowding  and 
encourage  clean  growth  by  giving 
plenty  of  water  and  a  light  mulch- 
ing. 


Care  for  Walnut  Blight 


Pathologists  of  the  University  of 
California  have  discovered  a  new 
way  to  combat  walnut  blight  and 
beginning  with  the  opening  of  the 
fall  semester  of  the  state  institu- 
tion hope  to  inaugurate  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  a  disease  which 
has  in  the  past  occasioned  heavy 
damage. 

The  plan  of  campaign  embraces 
a  comprehensive  war  on  plant  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests  of  Southern 
California  during  the  next  twelve- 
month. It  was  decided  on  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. 

Walnut  blight  will  be  attacked 
in  a  new  way — by  direct  spraying 
with  fungicides.  That  walnut 
trees  can  be  rendered  immune 
against  the  blight  which  has  caused 
such  heavy  loss  of  nuts  has  been 
proved  by  the  university's  work  at 
Whittier,  Anaheim  and  elsewhere. 

The  method  is  to  graft  on  the 
old  trunks  walnut  stock  which  is 
resistant  to  the  disease.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  regarded  as  im- 
practicable to  fight  the  disease  by 
spraying,  since  the  spread  of  the 
foliage  is  so  great.  New  England 
experience  in  attacking  the  gypsy 
moth  on  shade  and  forest  trees  has 
resulted  in  the  devising  of  new  ar- 
rangements for  spraying  very 
large  trees  which  Thomas  F.  Hunt 
of  the  university  staff  will  try. 


Three  rules  for  success  in  gar- 
dening are:  Freedom  from  weeds, 
thinning  out,  and  keeping  the 
ground  mellow. 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Commercial  Prospects  of  the  Ahuacate 


By  F.  W.  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Cal. 

RIGHT  IN  THE  BEGINNING  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  this  fruit  has  be- 
come established  in  California  un- 
der a  misleading  and  meaningless 
name.  I  refer  to  the  term  "Alliga- 
tor Pear,"  which  certainly  has  no 
excuse  for  existence,  and  invaria- 
bly gives  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  fruit  a  wrong  impression 
of  it.  The  name  "avocado,"  how- 
ever, can  be  said  to  be  scarcely 
less  objectionable.  The  correct 
name  is  "ahuacate."  But  "ahua- 
cate" is  at  once  a  beautiful  word, 
almost  expressive  of  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit  itself;  it  leaves  the  mouth 
with  a  pleasant  slide,  imprints  a 
happy  picture  on  the  mind,  and 
tickles  the  appetite  with  pleasant 
anticipation. 

In  tropical  America  the  ahuacate 
is  not  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  other  fruits,  but  is  considered 
as  a  staple  food  product,  of  equal 
importance  with  rice  or  beans,  as 
a  part  of  the  daily  diet.. 

It  is  this  unique  feature  of  the 
ahuacate — its  food  value — that  has 
made  firm  the  belief  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  of  California  horticul- 
ture. The  pessimist  is  always 
ready  to  point  to  certain  fruits, 
which  though  well  adapted  to  this 
climate,  have  never  become  of 
commercial  importance,  and  voice 
his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  will  see  the 
ahuacate  in  a  like  position.  But  in 
doing  this  he  forgets  the  nature  of 
the  product  which  he  is  attempting 
to  malign.  It  is  not  on  its  value 
as  a  dessert  fruit  that  we  can  base 
our  belief  as  to  a  future  important 
ahuacate  industry,  but  as  a  food 
product  which  can  do  much  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  distress- 
ing problem  of  high  cost  of  living. 

An  acre  of  land  can  produce,  let 
us  say,  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  beef, 
or  other  animal  food,  per  year.  It 
can  produce  one  ton,  or  possibly 
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two  tons,  of  food  in  wheat,  or 
corn,  or  rice.  It  can  produce  five, 
or  ten,  or  possibly  twenty  tons  of 
an  incomplete  food  ration  in  the 
form  of  apples,  or  grapes,  or  ba- 
nanas. And  there  may  be  from  one 
to  two  tons  of  very  rich  food  in 
the  form  of  nuts — notably  pecans 
— from  an  acre  of  ground.  But  with 
ahuacates  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  possible  yield  of  food  of  very 
high  nutritive  value  in  tonnage 
equal  to  apples  with  their  low  nu- 
tritive value. 

This  ahuacate  business  is  new. 
It  has  to  be  worked  out.  But  is 
there  not  great  potential  value  in 
the  few  facts  we  have?  If  men 
can  produce  many  tons  of  food  of 
best  value  from  an  acre  of  land  in 
trees  that  can  only  yield  a  fraction 
of  a  ton  in  the  form  of  animal 
food,  is  it  not  pretty  certain  that 
they  are  going  to  plant  trees? 

The  problem  of  food  supply  is 
an  all-important  one,  and  in  reck- 
oning with  it  we  can  surely  afford 
to  give  the  ahuacate  a  large  amount 
of  consideration. 

The  ahuacate  has  now  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  point  where  its 
adaptability  to  California  is 
questioned.  Five  years  ago  if  you 
had  mentioned  the  ahuacate  as  a 
horticultural  possibility  for  Cali- 
fornia, nine-tenths  of  the  men 
whom  you  were  addressing  would 
have  turned  away  with  the  renin rk 
that  the  ahuacate  was  all  right, 
hut  California  would  never  grow  it. 
They  simply  had  not  seen  any  of 
the  numerous  seedlings  in  bearing 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
and  did  not  know  that  many  of 
them  had  been  producing  regu- 
larly and  abundantly  for  years. 
Every  year  a  number  of  young 
trees  come  into  bearing  in  differ- 
ent localities,  and  today  we  have 
sufficient  facts  at  our  command 
to  prove  that  the  ahuacate  is  en- 
tirely successful  in  a  large  area. 
Just  what  can  be  expected  of  it 
in  the  hot  interior  valleys  such  as 
the  Imperial  and  the  San  Joaquin, 
cannot  be  stated  as  yet,  as  no  ade- 
quate trial  has  been  made  of  the 
tree  in  these  regions.  There  are 
bearing  trees  at  Redlands  and  San 
Fernando,  and  with  these  to  act 
as  a  stimulus  planting  is  being  ex- 
tended much  farther  into  the  in- 
terior, with  the  hope  that  success 
will  result.  And  while  definite 
knowledge  must  come  from  actual 
demonstration,  it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  grow  certain 
types  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento valleys  at  least.  It  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  success  of  the  ahuacate  in  the 
interior  valleys  will  depend  on  ob- 
taining varieties  which  are  suited 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
such  regions.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  an  ahuacate  from  Honolulu  or 
Mazatlan  would  not  have  the  same 
chance  of  success  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  as  one  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  six  thousand  feet  in  Mex- 
ico, where  the  winters  are  quite 
cold  and  the  summers  hot  and  dry. 
There  are  several  ahuacate  regions 
in  Mexico  whose  climatic  condi- 
tions almost  parallel  those  of  some 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

In  regard  to  the  coastal  regions 


from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  doubt  re- 
maining. The  ahuacate  has  been 
too  thoroughly  tested  in  this  region 
to  leave  any  room  for  doubt  as  to 
its  adaptability,  and  with  this  to 
rely  upon,  planting  is  going  on 
with  confidence. 

Although  the  general  public  is 
not  yet  familiar  with  this  fruit,  it 
is  evident  that  southern  Califor- 
nians  have  been  very  much  alive 
to  its  possibilities  during  the  past 
two  years  by  the  fact  that  fully 
one  hundred  thousand  seedlings 
have  been  grown  at  various  points 
south  of  the  Tehachapi.  Many  of 
these  are  being  budded  this  season. 
The  difficulties  of  propagation, 
which  were  considerable  during 
the  first  few  years,  have  now  been 
practically  overcome,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  budded  trees  can  go  on 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  Already 
several  small  acreages  of  budded 
trees  have  been  set  out,  and  the 
coming  year  will  see  a  total  plant- 
ing of  two  hundred  acres,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate.  Innumerable 
trees  will  go  into  small  home  gar- 
dens and  back  yards,  for  the  value 
and  interest  of  an  ahuacate  in  the 
dooryard  are  appealing  to  almost 
everyone. 

The  subject  of  varieties  and 
types  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant which  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  development 
of  the  industry  and  the  extension 
of  the  region  in  which  the  fruit 
can  be  successfully  grown.  Little 
is  known  of  the  different  types 
which  are  grown  in  other  countries 
and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
since  this  subject  has  received  al- 
most no  systematic  attention.  It  is 
possible  broadly  to  divide  the  seed- 
lings which  have  fruited  in  Cali- 
fornia into  two  classes,  based  on 
characteristics  of  growth,  foliage 
and  fruit.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber have  come  from  northern  Mex- 
ico, especially  from  Monterey  and 
other  sections  of  the  state  of  Nuevo 
Leon.  The  type  from  this  region 
is  small,  pyriform  or  oval  fruit, 
purple  in  color  and  thin  skinned, 
coming  into  bearing  at  three  or 
four  years  from  the  planting  of 
the  seed,  and  ordinarily  very  pro- 
ductive. It  is  so  distinct  from  oth- 
er ahuacates  that  botanists  have 
formed  a  separate  species  for  it, 
and  called  it  Persia  trimyfolia. 
The  Mexicans  as  a  rule  seem  to  con- 
sider it  superior  in  flavor  to  other 
types,  but  it  has  several  character- 
istics which  disqualify  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  it  is  conse- 
quently attracting  little  attention 
from  the  nurserymen. 

The  second  type  has  become 
quite  generally  known  as  the  Gua- 
temalan, for  the  reason  that  it  is 
most  common  in  Guatemala  and  was 
first  brought  to  notice  in  that  coun- 
try. The  same  type  appears  to  oc- 
cur in  southern  Mexico,  however, 
and  many  examples  of  it  which  arc- 
growing  in  this  state  have  come 
from  there.  The  principal  charac- 
teristic which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Mexican  type  is  the  woody  skin 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  could 
properly  be  called  a  shell.  The  fo- 
liage lacks  the  anise-like  fragrance 


possessed  by  the  Mexican  type.  The 
fruits  are  normally  larger  than 
those  of  the  Mexican  type  and  seed- 
lings do  not  usually  come  into 
bearing  until  seven  or  eight  years 
old. 

Seven  years  ago  G.  N.  Collins  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  called 
attention  to  this  type  and  asserted 
that  it  was  the  most  promising  type 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
At  that  time  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  the  type  was  growing 
in  California,  but  experience  with 
it  in  this  state  more  than  bears  out 
Mr.  Collins'  assertion.  The  thick 
woody  skin  permits  the  fruit  to  be 
shipped  to  distant  markets  without 
undue  care  in  packing  and  with 
loss  in  transit  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. It  possesses  another  advan- 
tage over  the  type  grown  in  Florida 
in  that  the  seed  is  nearly  always 
tight  in  the  cavity,  and  cannot  roll 
around  and  bruise  the  flesh. 

The  type  grown  in  Florida,  some- 
times known  as  the  West  Indian- 
South  American,  has  also  been 
planted  in  California,  but  too  re- 
cently to  permit  definite  statements 
in  regard  to  its  adaptability  to  be 
made.  It  has  proved  to  be  more 
tender  than  either  the  Mexican  or 
Guatemalan  types,  either  of  which 
will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost, 
but  in  favored  localities  it  suffered 
no  injury  during  the  cold  weather 
of  the  past  winter.  The  oldest  trees 
in  this  state  should  come  into  bear- 
ing within  a  y.ar  or  two. 

Many  seedlings  from  Hawaiian 
fruits  have  been  grown  in  Califor- 
nia, but  coming  from  a  warm  and 
humid  region  they  have  not  been 
very  successful,  and  only  one  or 
two  of  them  are  known  to  have 
produced  fruit. 

The  varieties  now  propagated 
and  offered  by  the  trade  are  mainly 
of  local  origin.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  connected  with  obtaining 
hudwood  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries  has  prevented  any 
large  quantity  of  trees  being  propa- 
gated from  them,  but  a  good  start 
has  been  made  in  obtaining  the 
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choicest  varieties  Mexico  has  to  of- 
fer, and  budded  trees  which  are 
now  established  here  will  soon  sup- 
ply enough  budwood  to  permit  their 
extensive  dissemination.  Of  the  lo- 
cal varieties,  several  are  first  class 
ia,  every  particular  and  would  al- 
most seem  to  fulfill  the  commercial 
requirements  as  we  understand 
them  at  the  present  time.  The 
propagation  of  most  of  them  has 
only  been  begun  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  no  large  quantity  of 
stock  is  yet  available,  but  another 
season  will  see  quite  a  change  in 
this  respect. 

One  of  the  very  best  in  the 
Meserve,  originated  at  Long  Beach. 
This  variety  seems  to  possess  every 
characteristic  needed  to  make  an 
ideal  commercial  fruit.  It  is  spher- 
ical in  form,  about  one  pound  in 
weight,  the  skin  thick  and  woody, 
the  seed  small  and  tight  in  its  cav- 
ity, and  the  flavor  and  quality  of 
the  best.  Another  excellent  variety 
is  the  Taft,  originated  on  the  prop- 
erty of  C.  P.  Taft  at  Orange.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  Meserve  ex- 
cept in  form,  and  of  equally  good 
quality.  Being  pyriform  instead  of 
spherical  it  would  perhaps  require 
a  little  more  care  in  packing.  The 
Murrieta,  originated  in  Los  Angeles, 
falls  in  the  same  class  as  the  two 
preceding.  It  is  almost  spherical, 
about  a  pound  in  weight,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  To  the  enterprise 
of  John  Murrieta,  with  whom  this 
variety  originated,  we  owe  the  ex- 
istence of  many  of  our  best  local 
varieties,  since  it  was  through  his 
efforts  that  seeds  were  obtained 
from  Atlixco,  in  the  state  of  Pue- 
bla,  Mexico,  one  of  the  very  best 
ahuacate  districts  in  the  republic, 
about  ten  years  ago.  These  seeds 
were  grown  by  several  of  Mr.  Mur- 
rieta's  friends  in  and  about  Los  An- 
geles, and  several  of  the  trees  are 
excellent. 

One  of  the  largest  is  the  Solano, 
originated  at  Hollywood.  Speci- 
mens frequently  weigh  as  much  as 
26  ounces.  The  Dickinson,  origi- 
nated in  Los  Angeles,  is  rather  small 
but  very  productive  and  of  good 
quality.  The  seed  from  which  the 
parent  tree  was  grown  was  brought 
from  Guatemala  City  in  1879. 

All  of  the  above  are  of  the  Guate- 
malan type,  and  ripen  during  spring 
and  early  summer.  They  comprise 
the  most  promising  varieties  which 
have  originated  locally,  but  are  not 
all  that  have  been  propagated.  A 
complete  list  of  the  varieties  of  this 
type  would  have  to  include  Miller, 
Walker,  Ferry,  Rhoad  and  one  or 
two  others  which  have  not  been 
given  much  attention. 

Among  the  varieties  of  the  thin- 
skinned  Mexican  type  we  have  sev- 
eral which  are  very  desirable  for 
home  use,  and  perhaps  for  market 
also,  during  the  season  when  the 
larger  forms  are  not  available,  since 
the  Mexican  type  ripens  in  the  fall. 
'h„e.  Chappelow,  described  in  the 
190o  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  the  first  variety 
ongnating  in  this  state  to  receive 
any  attention.  It  has  been  propa- 
gated quite  widelv,  and  budded 
trees  are  now  bearing  in  southern 
Monda.  It  is  a  long,  slender  fruit 
attractively  colored,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  Harman  is  oval 
or  broadly  pyriform,  weighing  8  or 
10  ounces,  of  good  quality,  but  with 
a  rather  large  seed,  loose  in  its  cav- 
ity. It  has  proved  to  be  exception- 
ally hardy,  however.   Fowler,  Can- 


Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.  We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  tide  curtain*  and  ilip-cover, 
windshield,  ga*  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.     Self-starter,  il  wanted,  920  extra. 


The  1912  Sensation 

By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 

Five  Times  Oversold  in  May 


I  have  built  automobiles  for  25  years.  Reo  the 
Fifth  is  my  24th  model. 

I  have  watched  all  theups  and  downs  of  Motordom— 
all  thecomingsand  goings,  the  successes  and  failures. 

But  I  never  saw  a  demand  like  that  which  devel- 
oped for  Reo  the  Fifth  this  year.  In  April  and  May 
we  could  easily  have  sold  five  times  our  factory  output. 

My  Final  Car 

Month  after  month  I  have  told  you  the  story,  so 
you  know  why  this  call  has  come. 

I  built  this  car  as  my  final  creation,  as  the  cap- 
sheaf  of  my  career 

In  this  car  I  embodied  the  best  I  had  learned  from 
25  years  of  car  building. 

This  car  marked  my  limit  Every  detail  showed 
the  best  I  knew. 

I  analyzed  all  steel  that  went  into  it.  I  tested  the 
gears  in  a  crushing  machine  with  50  tons'  capacity. 

I  used  Nickel  Steel  axles — Vanadium  Steel  con- 
nections. I  equipped  the  car  with  13  Timken  bearings. 

To  every  part  I  gave  big  margins  of  safety.  The 
carburetor  I  doubly  heated  for  low-grade  gasoline. 

I  Watched  It 

Then  I  took  personal  charge  of  the  building,  for  I 
pledged  my  good  faith  on  this  car. 

I  saw  that  the  parts  were  ground  over  and  over, 
until  we  got  utter  exactness.  I  saw  that  each  car 
got  a  thousand  inspections. 

The  engines  were  tested  for  48  hours.  Each  fin- 
ished car  was  tested  over  and  over,  until  it  proved 
utterly  perfect. 


We  did  all  this  with  every  car,  in  the  midst  of  the 
April  rush.  We  do  it  today,  and  shall  always  do  it 
so  long  as  I  build  this  car. 

The  Center  Control 

Then  we  equipped  this  car  with  my  new  center 
control.  All  the  gear  shifting  is  done  by  a  small, 
round  lever  between  the  two  front  seats.  It  is  done 
by  moving  this  lever  only  three  inches  in  each  of 
four  directions. 

I  got  rid  of  all  side  levers,  so  the  front  doors  were 
clear.    Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot  pedals. 

In  these  ways  I  made  possible  the  left-side  drive. 

Now  nearly  all  makers  announce  for  next  season 
the  center  control  and  the  left-side  drive.  But  none 
can  use  my  center  control.  They  still  use  the  old 
time  levers. 

The  Amazing  Price 

Then  we  offered  this  car— the  best  I  can  build — 
for  $1,055.  And  nothing  on  the  market  could  begin 
to  compete  with  it. 

The  car  is  long,  roomy  and  powerful.  The  wheels  are 
big.  The  body  is  finished  in  17  coats.  The  upholstering 
is  the  height  of  luxury. 

The  demand  for  this  car  will  grow  and  grow  as  the 
facts  become  better  known.  I  believe  that  each  car  will 
sell  twenty. 

But  the  price  of  $1,055  can't  last  long.  The  price  is 
too  low  for  profit,  and  materials  are  advancing.  Before 
very  long  advancing  costs  will  compel  us  to  ask  some- 
thing more  for  this  car. 

1,000  Dealers 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  shown  by  dealers  in  a  thousand  towns. 
If  you  will  write  for  our  catalog,  showing  the  various  styles 
of  body,  we  will  tell  you  where  to  see  the  car.  Address 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


(94) 


ter,  Blake  and  Mattern  are  others  of 
this  type  which  have  been  propa- 
gated to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  ahuacate  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully propagated  by  the  method 
known  as  shield  budding,  the  op- 
eration itself  being  much  the  same 
as  with  citrus  trees.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years  in  which 
budding  was  attempted  by  Califor- 
nia nurserymen  many  difficulties 
were  experienced  and  failures  fre- 
quently met,  but  sufficient  experi- 
ence has  now  been  gained  to  enable 
the  work  to  be  done  with  assurance 
of  success.  Under  glass,  grafting 
has  been  quite  successfully  prac- 


ticed, but  budding  seems  to  be  the 
more  desirable  method. 


"Father  dear,"  said  Amaranth, 
"Willie  Smithers  is  going  to  call  at 
your  office  this  morning  to  ask  you 
for  my  hand.  Isn't  there  some  lit- 
tle hint  I  can  give  him  before  he 
goes  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for 
him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Blinks,  "tell  him 
to  take  ether  before  he  comes.  It 
will  save  him  much  pain." 


deal  over  little  troubles  or  annoy- 
ances, overlooking  the  while  bles- 
sings that  should  obscure  these  lit- 
tle troubles  completely  were  a  right 
standard  of  values  employed.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  bright  side  as 
looking  on  the  dark  and  a  whole 
lot  more  enjoyable  for  the  folks  one 
has  to  live  with. 


Lots  of  folks,  both  men  and 
women,  get  into  the  miserable  habit 
of  whining  and  complaining  a  good 


The  repulsive  looking  legs  in 
chickens  can  be  improved  in  ap- 
pearance a  whole  lot  by  rubbing 
them  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  with 
a  salve  made  of  equal  parts  of  lard, 
sulphur  and  kerosene. 
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KOCH  &  REIS 
Sublimed  Sulphur 

"LION"  BRAND 

Fruit  Bleaching 

No  ashes;  pre- 
serves bright 
color;  best  re- 
sults; 

Spraying 

Owing  to  ex- 
treme fineness, 
goes  further 
than  other  sul- 
phurs, does  not 
waste  on  the 
ground;  better 
results. 

James  de  Fremery  &  Co. 

510  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Work  of  Citrus  Experiment  Station 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ROOSTER  BRAND 

SIBBLIMED  AND  POWDERED 


„  SULPHUR 

Absolutely  Pure 
No  residue 


Best  Sulphur  for 
Bleaching  and 
Spraying  Fruits 
and  Vines. 

PASCAL,  DUBEDAT  &  CO. 

36-38  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ZENO 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the 
best  insect  destroyer  ever 
offered.  Successfully  used  for 
years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of 
water  and  go  to  work.  Also  used 
for  lice  on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 
231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Clipper 

There  are  three  thing* 
that  destroy  your  lawns. 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one.  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  tbem  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  haft 
..them — If  be  has  not, 
'drop  us  a  line  and  we 
will  send  circulars  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,  Box  5,  Dixon,  111. 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene Entrln«| 
■hipped  on  IS  day."  FREE  Trial,  prove*  I 
keroaene  cheapest,  safest,  most  power-  " 
ful  fuel.  If  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price  I 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  < 
not,  paj  nothing.  Ro  waste,  do  evapo> 
ration,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 


Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9c to  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  soing  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three  | 
pints  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT' 

— only  engine  ranninr  on  coal 
Oil  successfully ;  ate,  alcohol .  cas. 
olio,  and  benzine,  too.  Starts  with*  1 
oat  craokinc.  Only  three  moving  ( 
part, — no  cams— on  sprocket, — no 
Bears  — no  valves — the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes.  2  to  20  h.  p..  in  stock  ready  to 
■hip.  Engine  tested  before  crating.  Comes  all  ready  to  run. 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  chorns.  separates  milk,  grinds  feed, 
shells  corn,  runs  home  electric  lighting  plant.  Price!  (stripped) 
•  29.50  up.  gent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free-Trial.  Don't 
buy  an  engine  till  you  investigate  money-saving,  power-saving 
"DETROIT."  Thousand,  In  as*.  Cost,  only  postal  to  find  oat. 
If  yoa  are  first  In  your  neighborhood  to  writ*,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price,  Writal  »,  (138) 
Detroit  Engine  Worfvt,515  Bellevue  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich" 


When  BnawerlriK  advertisement*  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


By  Dr.  J.  Eliot  Coit,  Superin- 
tendent. 

THE  ACTIVITIES  of  man  are 
rapidly  tending  toward  spe- 
cialization in  nearly  all  lines.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  A  few  years 
ago  many  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges expected  one  professor  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  horticul- 
ture. It  soon  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  work  into  three  main 
divisions:  namely,  pomology,  or 
the  science  of  fruits;  olericul- 
ture, or  vegetable  culture,  and  flor- 
iculture, or  flower  culture.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, the  business  of  growing 
fruits  has  become  so  highly  spe- 
cialized that  pomological  work 
ivcn  is  being  divided  up,  witli 
specialists  devoting  all  their  ener- 
gies to  certain  classes  of  fruits. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  have  had 
for  several  years  at  the  University 
of  California  a  special  department 
of  viticulture,  or  grape  culture. 
And  now  the  time  seems  ripe  for 
the  establishment  of  a  special  de- 
partment devoted  exclusively  to 
t  i t ri culture  or  citrus  fruit  culture. 

The  last  Legislature  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Citrus 
Kxpcriment  Station  at  Riverside, 
by  appropriating  $25,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  other  gen- 
eral improvements.  The  land 
recently  purchased  and  upon 
which  the  buildings  are  be- 
ing erected  adjoins  a  twenty-acre 
piece  on  which  the  university 
holds  a  twenty-year  lease.  The 
major  part  of  this  twenty  acres  is 
now  occupied  by  five-year  old  cit- 
rus trees  which  were  planted  by 
the  university  with  the  purpose  in 
view  of  carrying  on  long  time,  ac- 
curate experiments  with  ferti- 
lizers. 

I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
this  station  as  superintendent  on 
February  1st,  1912,  with  the  idea 
of  building  it  up  to  a  point  where 
it  would  be  of  great  permanent 
value  to  the  California  citrus  in- 
dustry. Realizing  the  widespread 
demand  for  more  comprehensive 
scientific  experiment  work  and 
the  great  opportunities  open  to 
such  an  institution,  I  decided  to 
cast  my  lot  with  the  citrus  people. 
Just  now  the  station  at  Riverside, 
which  is  to  be  the  headquarters 
from  which  the  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  all  citrus  sections  of 
the  state,  is  merely  in  embryo.  We 
have  just  begun  the  construction 
of  a  laboratory  and  office  build- 
ing which  should  be  completed  by 
October  1st.  The  building  will  be 
occupied  by  a  force  of  three  uni- 
versity men  and  three  or  four  sci- 
entists from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  num- 
ber of  university  men  will  be  in- 
creased as  rapidly  as  the  work 
grows. 

I  have  made  an  effort  to  look 
far  enough  into  the  future  to  get 
some  idea  of  what  our  citrus  busi- 
ness is  coming  to.  I  have  outlined 
a  plan  for  the  orderly  development 
of  this  station  step  by  step  as  the 
years  go  by  and  in  "order  to  do 
this  it  has  been  necessary,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  to  antici- 
pate the  needs  oi  the'  industry. 


Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  at  this 
time  than  to  give  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  plan  of  development. 

The  work  of  the  station  has 
been  divided  into  rive  divisions  as 
follows:  1,  Field  Investigations;  2, 
Laboratory  Research;  3,  Educa- 
tional Work;  4,  Extension  Work, 
and  5,  Co-operation  Work. 

Field  Work. — In  this  division  I 
have  included  various  lines  of  field 
work,  some  of  which  are : 

A  continuation  of  the  fertilizer 
plat  work.  We  have  twenty  plats 
of  twenty  trees  each  which  have 
received  different  fertilizers  ac- 
cording to  a  prearranged  program. 
This  test  is  now  in  its  sixth  year 
and  we  intend  to  continue  it  for 
twenty  years,  or  until  definite  re- 
sults are  secured. 

A  study  of  different  green  ma- 
nure crops  and  the  determination 
of  their  value  as  sources  of  humus 
and  as  nitrogen  gatherers. 

Pruning  experiments  to  decide 
sundry  much  discussed  questions 
as  to  different  methods  of  pruning. 

Orchard  heating  tests  and  exper- 
iments looking  toward  the  ultimate 
control  of  "Jack  Frost,"  that  arch 
enemy  of  the  citrus  grower. 

A  weather  service  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  adequate 
frost  warnings  to  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  growers  as  possible. 

Variety  Tests — We  need  a  com- 
prehensive collection  of  all  forms 
and  varieties  of  citrus  trees.  Such 
a  collection  has  already  been  start- 
ed on  thotation  grounds.  It  will 
be  used  for  instruction,  illustra- 
tion, exhibition  and  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Rootstock  Experiments — We  al- 
ready have  two  collections  of  five- 
year  old  citrus  trees  on  many  dif- 
ferent rootstocks.  Interesting  and 
important  differences  are  already 
beginning  to  be  apparent. 

Laboratory  Research. — Scientific 
research  in  the  laboratory  may  not 
appeal  to  the  average  grower  as 
strongly  as  field  investigations. 
This  is  probably  because  it  is  not 
as  easy  to  understand  its  bearing 
and  significance.  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  fact  that  re- 
search work  is  all  important  be- 
cause knowledge  gained  through 
research  is  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  everything  else  rests. 
It  is  only  by  broadening  and 
strengthening  our  foundations  that 
we  may  enlarge  our  superstruct- 
ure and  extend  our  horizon.  Lab- 
oratory research  men  may  be 
working  away  for  years  in  the 
dark  or  underground,  as  it  were, 
gradually  adding  to  and  strength- 
ening the  very  foundations  of  our 
industry  without  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  They  should 
be  encouraged  and  protected  in 
their  work.  The  following  arc 
merely  a  few  examples  of  the 
problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  long  continued  laboratory- 
research  of  a  high  order: 

The  morphology  of  citrus  fruits. 

The  physiology  of  citrus  fruits. 

Factors  influencing  seed  forma- 
tion. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  and 
nature  of  sports,  and  a  study  of  the 
propagation  of  sports  with  meth- 
ods of  purifying  them. 

The  relation"- of  light  and  heat 


STANDARD  [p^^J  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


.  Tested,  Proved  Reliable 

by  forty-four  years'  use  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes 
with  some  one  of  our  BO 
atylee  and  sizes.  They  use 
anrpower.  Made  for 
drilling  earth,  rock  and  far 
mineral  prospecting.  Large 
catalog;  No.  120,  FREE. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  tad  Work,: 
AURORA.  ILL. 
Chicago  Office:  Flret  National 
Bask  Uailding 


Vrrmorel 
Sulphnr 

Sprayers 

The  best  In  the 
world. 
Reliable 
Effective 
Eat;  Working 

Write  for  in- 
formation, 
iiii 

H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON 

CAIa, 


^BIG  Money  in lho 

l.Hl^.OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar. Inrm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bore,,  well  100  It 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
•  teamoperatesltana'easilrrooTe* 
>»er  an,  ro,d.   Bores  everything 
rerthard  rork.  ant)  il  drill,  that, 
vrr  or  elakiof,  rotates  Its  own 
rill.  Easy  terms;  wrltafor 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mfg.  Co. 
Bex  527,   Clarinda.  Iowa. 


LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain  Merchants. 
Nos.    430-432    Fifth  St.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  solicited 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 

Vacation 
19  12 

Now  ready  for  Distribution 

Tell  how.  when  and  where  to  go 
for  your  summer  outing. 

Hundreds  of  delightful  places 
In  which  to  spend  your  summer  va- 
cation. 

Choice  river,  forest,  seaside,  min- 
eral spring  or  mountain  hotels, 
resorts,  ranch  houses  and  camping 
sites,  where  accommodations  can 
be  secured  to  suit  any  purse  and 
taste 

Copies  and  free  information  may 
be  obtained  from  tickets  agents, 
874  Market  St.  (Flood  Bldg.).  Sau- 
sallto  Ferry,  or  on  application  to 
J.  J.  Geary,  General  Paaaeifer 
Agent,  SON  Pbclan  Rldar..  San  I  ran- 
claco,  Cal. 


When  •niwtrlai  advertlaemeata  pleaa 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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to  starch  formation  and  the  growth 
and  production  of  the  tree. 

A  study  of  the  factors  influenc- 
ing the  quality  of  citrus  fruits. 

A  study  of  certain  diseases,  the 
nature  of  which  is  still  obscure. 

A  study  of  the  stimulation  pro- 
duced by  solutions  of  certain  salts 
applied  to  citrus  foliage. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
certain  malformations  of  citrus 
fruits. 

A  technical  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  citrus 
fruits. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
bench-roots  in  nursery  stock. 

And  many  others  which  will 
continually  arise  as  the  industry 
becomes  more  and  more  highly 
specialized  and  complex. 

Educational  Work. — Any  amount 
of  new  knowledge  acquired  and 
accumulated  by  scientific  investi- 
gations is  of  no  avail  unless  it  is 
carried  to  the  growers  and  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  acted  upon  and  thus  made  use 
of.  It  is  therefore  highly  desir- 
able to  carry  on  more  or  less  edu- 
cational work  in  connection  with 
the  research. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  reserve  am- 
ple space  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
new  building  for  a  citrus  museum. 
We  should  here  gather  together 
and  place  on  exhibit  all  the  de- 
vices, tools  and  instruments  which 
arc  used  in  the  industry;  together 
with  specimens  of  all  insects  and 
diseases,  soil  types  with  analyses, 
rootstocks,  botanical  specimens, 
photographs,  fresh  fruits  in  many 
varieties,  orchard  heating  devices 
and  lighters,  by-products,  oils  and 
perfumes,  box  brands,  wrapping 
papers,  clippers,  pruning  shears, 
picking  sacks,  miniature  fumigat- 
ing and  spraying  outfits,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  tourist  season  hundreds  of 
auto  parties  daily  pass  the  doors 
of  the  building  on  their  way  down 
from  the  Rubideaux  drive.  Many 
of  these  would  pause  at  such  an 
exhibit  long  enough  to  get  many 
of  their  warped  impressions 
straightened  out.  These  exhibits 
could  easily  be  taken  down  and 
set  up  at  the  National  Orange  Show 
or  used  in  connection  with  the 
demonstration  train. 

In  time  we  should  offer  short 
lecture  courses  of  several  weeks 
duration  for  the  benefit  of  growers 
who  have  not  the  opportunity  to 
take  longer  courses  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

Members  of  the  staff  will  be 
available  to  give  popular  lectures 
before  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  high  schools, 
clubs,  etc. 

The  regular  Experiment  Station 
bulletins  will  be  published  as  fast 
as  the  material  matures  and  these 
will  be  delivered  free  to  any  per- 
son in  the  state  making  request 
for  same. 

Many  small  disconnected  pieces 
of  work  may  be  reported  on  in 
the  agricultural  press,  and  popular 
articles  prepared  for  magazines. 

A  correspondence  bureau  will  be 
maintained  whereby  persons  at  a 
distance  may  get  insects  and  dis- 
eases identified  and  secure  other 
information  and  advice  by  letter. 

In  short,  it  will  be  our  aim  to 
develop  in  time  a  general  citrus 
information  bureau  for  the  public 
service. 

Extension  Work. — There  has 
been  a  great  demand  from  growers 


for  expert  advice  in  regard  to  va- 
rious troubles  which  continually 
arise  and  which  are  often  due  to 
conditions  of  a  purely  local  char- 
acter. It  often  happens  that  an 
experienced  expert,  after  making 
an  examination  of  the  orchard, 
can  diagnose  the  case  and  give  spe- 
cific advice  of  great  value.  A  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  such  work 
has  been  done  in  the  past  by  mem- 
bers of  the  station  staff,  but  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  men  and 
the  stress  of  investigation  work, 
only  a  comparatively  few  such  calls 
could  be  answered.  It  is  my  idea 
that  this  type  of  work  should  be 
greatly  extended  so  that  the  small 
growers  may  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  service  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present.  This  work 
should  be  extended  also  to  the 
packing  houses,  where  scientific 
assistance  is  often  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling,  wash- 
ing, disinfecting,  and  curing  of 
fruit.  Such  field  experts  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  advice  of 
very  great  value  to  the  laboratory 
scientists  whose  work  would  thus 
be  directed  along  lines  of  securing 
results  more  applicable  to  the 
practical  needs  of  the  industry. 

Co-operation  Work. — There  has 
been  for  some  time  a  feeling,  not 
only  among  citrus  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia but  among  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  intermountain  states  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  irri- 
gated orchards  on  arid  lands  were 
often  subject  to  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  mysterious  decadence. 
At  the  State  Fruit  Growers  Con- 
vention at  Pomona  this  feeling 
crystalized  into  a  resolution 
that  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Exper- 
iment Station  be  urged  to  investi- 
gate this  condition.  By  a  co-oper- 
ative arrangement  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  will 
become  headquarters  for  this 
work,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
which  has  to  do  with  citrus  grow- 
ing. All  of  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  building  will  be  used  by 
the  Government  scientists  in  per- 
forming the  laboratory  work  grow- 
ing out  of  this  investigation  of 
malnutrition  and  obscure  physio- 
logical derangements  of  citrus 
trees. 

In  conclusion  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  an  institution  as  here 
outlined  is  needed  and  will  abun- 
dantly justify  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance. While  our  present  plans 
are  of  necessity  more  or  less  ideal- 
istic, I  feel  that  these  ideals  are  re- 
alizable provided  the  station  re- 
ceives the  interest  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  the  citrus  growers  and 
the  financial  support  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Today  the  station  is  but  in  em- 
bryo. In  your  own  behalf  I  ask 
all  of  you  to  help  in  its  upbuilding 
either  by  active  support  or  at  least 
by  disseminating  a  cordial  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  In  1915  we 
will  show  to  our  visitors  a  horti- 
cultural industry  which  in  many 
respects  surpasses  anything  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  We  should  be 
able  to  show  also  that  this  grand  in- 
dustry is  not  only  protected  from 
retrogression  but  is  inspired  to 
still  greater  achievements  by  a 
highly  specialized  scientific  exper- 
iment station,  well  equipped  with 
men  and  facilities  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  interests. 
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Many  New  Fruits  Are  Growing  in  State  of  California 


My  Dr.  F,  Frunchcschi,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

WE  AUK  TOLD  that  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  there  was  grow- 
ing an  unlimited  variety  of  deli- 
cious fruits.  What  sort  of  fruits 
they  were  we  do  not  know,  nor  do 
we  know  for  how  long  our  pro- 
genitors were  contented  with  them. 
We  know,  however,  that,  after 
a  while  they  became  tired  and 
hunted  for  something  different  and 
something  new. 

We  must  believe  indeed  that 
this  craving  for  new  fruits 
was  born  congenital  with  the 
human  race,  if  we  look  back 
to  the  more  or  less  dim  rec- 
ords of  the  earliest  civilizations, 
starting  from  the  Assyrians,  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  coming  down  through  the  cen- 
turies to  the  comparatively  recent 
and  more  familiar  periods  of 
Greece  and  of  Home. 

In  fact,  constant  and  unmistak- 
able evidence  is  found  that  in  their 
struggle  for  expansion  of  power, 
over  land,  or  over  sea,  every  one 
of  these  peoples  was  eager  to  an- 
nex! to  its  own  cultures  the  fruits 
of  the  lands  that  they  had  con- 
quered. 

In  this,  as  in  other  ways,  Rome 
was  in  the  lead,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  its  dominion  extended  to 
much  greater  vastness  than  that  of 
any  of  the  older  civilizations.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  original 
strains  of  almost  all  deciduous 
fruits  now  growing  in  our  orch- 
ards were  at  first  brought  to  Rome 
by  the  victorious  consuls  and  em- 
perors, thence  to  be  distributed  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Roman 
empire.   
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Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  the 
Momaiis  were  well  acquainted  with 
citron",  a  complete  treatise  on  their 
culture  having  reached  us  written 
by  1'alladius  who  had  grown  them 
in  Sardinia  and  at  Naples. 

Hut,  for  introduction  of  oranges 
and  lemons  on  the  shores  of  the 
.Mediterranean  the  credit  belongs  to 
the  Arabs.  And,  strange  to  say, 
these  fruits  gained  .stronger  foot- 
hold in  Spain  and  in  Sicily  just  the 
countries  from  which  the  Moslems 
were  soon  to  be  driven  out. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  with  the  grad- 
ually increasing  knowledge  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  with  com- 
mercial facilities  never  dreamed  of 
before,  a  permanent  intercourse 
came  to  be  established,  through 
which  every  country  has  endeav- 
ored to  grow  the  fruits  of  other 
countries  endowed  with  similar 
climate,  with  the  wonderful  results 
now  under  our  very  eyes.  Thus, 
wc  see  now  brought  upon  the  same 
market  apples  from  Tasmania, 
from  the  Cape,  from  Canada,  from 
Oregon;  plums  from  Rulgaria,  from 
France  and  from  California;  ba- 
nanas from  Central  America  and 
from  the  Canary  Islands;  dates 
from  Morocco  and  from  the  Persian 
Gulf;  pineapples  from  the  Azores 
and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  so  on,  without  end. 

It  is  indeed  a  stupendous  race 
that  every  country  is  running  at 
present  in  raising  and  offering  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  all  sorts 
of  fruits,  and  it  is  no  small  satis- 
faction to  state  that  the  progress 
of  our  state  in  this  line  has  no  ri- 
vals. 

When  we  slop  to  think  that 
hardly  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
only  fruits  grown  on  this  coast 
were  the  native  acorns,  the  islay 
and  the  manzanita,  and  then  take 
a  mental  survey  of  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  which  are 
now  planted  with  fruit  trees  from 
so  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  there  is  certainly  much  rea- 
son to  feel  proud  to  be  a  California 
fruit  grower. 

California  had  the  first  start 
with  deciduous  fruit  trees  brought 
over  by  the  Mission  Fathers,  mostly 
seedlings  and  of  poor  quality;  no 
wonder  that  by  this  time  they  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  was 
not  however  much  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  that  transportation  be- 
came easy  enough,  at  first  by  sea, 
much  later  by  rail,  and  then  no 
country  in  old  Kurope  or  outside 
was  left  without  being  thoroughly 
searched  for  the  most  improved 
strains  of  different  kinds  of  fruits. 
This  gathering  together  of  varie- 
ties from  different  lands  afforded 
also  excellent  opportunities  for 
breeding  scientifically  or  empir- 
ically new  varieties  of  exceptional 
merit,  many  of  which  found  their 
way  also  to  other  countries. 

Concerning  said  varieties  orig- 
inated in  California,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  remarking  that  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  a  system 
of  registration  is  still  lacking,  and 
I  will  strongly  recommend  the 
creation  of  a  California  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  testing, 


and  of  publishing  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  every  new  variety  of  merit 
raised  in  California.  This  work, 
lo  be  efficient,  must  be  done  on  the 
spot  and  by  local  men.  I  know 
that  there  exists  an  American  Fo- 
mological  Society,  and  I  do  not  cer- 
tainly mean  to  depreciate  its  work, 
hut  the  recollection  of  the  way 
they  tackled  once  the  matter  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  in 
California,  is  enough  to  make  one 
shiver,  after  so  many  years. 

During  this  last  quarter  of  a 
century  a  practical,  continuous 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia, both  of  elimination  of  in- 
ferior varieties,  and  of  abandon- 
ment of  unsuitable  localities,  to- 
gether with  a  remarkable  extension 
of  the  land  devoted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture. In  these  last  few  years  great 
improvements  have  been  made  also 
in  the  vital  matter  of  marketing 
our  fruit  produce  and  of  protec- 
tion from  frost. 

It  was  also  during  the  last  few 
years  that  steadily  increasing  at- 
tention was  brought  upon  several 
fruits  which  up  to  now  had  been 
grown  only  in  a  small  way,  for 
private  use  and  pleasure,  but 
which  offer  good  prospects  of  be- 
coming no  insignificant  contribu- 
tors to  the  local  as  well  as  to  the 
outside  markets. 

Among  these  the  "Ahuacate," 
Persea  Gratissima,  holds  first  place. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  how 
wonderfully  characteristic  of  Cali- 
fornia enterprise  is  the  fact  that 
of  this  tree,  hardly  considered  as 
a  curiosity  up  to  three  years  ago, 
many  hundred  thousands  have 
been  planted  to  this  date  in  various 
parts  of  California.  Also,  I  cannot 
lose  this  opportunity  for  raising 
my  voice  again  and  entreat  all 
fruit  growers,  all  nurserymen,  and 
all  citizens  of  California  to  uphold 
our  classical,  melodious  name  of 
Ahuacate,  which  came  straight  to 
us  from  the  ancestors  of  Monte- 
zuma, and  to  leave  the  blunderous, 
nonsensical  name  of  alligator  pear 
and  avocado  to  the  other  side  of 
the  continent,  if  they  do  not  know 
better. 

The  Cherimoya,  which  was  in- 
troduced to  California  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Ahuacate  (by  the  late 
Judge  Ord,  in  1871,  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara) did  gain  more  popularity, 
mainly  in  these  last  20  years, 
when  quite  a  number  were  planted 
also  at  Hollywood,  at  Orange  and 
elsewhere.  This  is  such  a  deli- 
cious fruit  that  the  demand  for 
the  local  market  is  sure  to  increase 
indefinitely.  But  in  order  to  con- 
quer an  outside  market  it  will  be 
necessary  to  evolve  a  special  strain, 
with  tough  and  hard  skin,  that 
will  not  bruise  in  travel,  also  to 
find  appropriate  methods  of  cul- 
ture to  insure  more  prolific  setting 
of  fruits  and  more  uniformity  of 
size.  The  variety  Mammillaris 
now  offered  by  the  Montarioso 
Nursery  is  a  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection. It  was  a  chance  seedling 
originated  with  me  some  12  years 
ago. 

While  the  Casimiroa,  or  "zapetc 
bianco,"  was  by  a  long  stretch  the 
senior  of  all  Mexican  fruits  intro- 
duced   in    California    (about  the 


year  1810,  at  Santa  Barbara),  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  people  be- 
came to  appreciate  it.  There  are 
now  many  trees  bearing  at  Santa 
Barbara  and  in  other  places,  varie- 
ties are  beginning  to  be  studied 
and  selectionized,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  a  few  years'  time  it 
will  appear  regularly  on  the  local 
markets.  As  for  shipping  it  away, 
the  trouble  is  that  this  fruit  is  even 
more  soft  than  the  Cherimoya,  but 
it  does  not  look  impossible  that 
tough-skinned  varieties  may  be 
evolved  by  selection. 

Feijoa  Sellowiana  is,  compara- 
tively, a  very  recent  introduction 
the  first  plants  having  been  im- 
ported by  myself  at  Santa  Barbara 
in  the  year  1 901 .  The  dilliculty  in 
procuring  good  seed  from  abroad, 
and  of  other  ways  of  propaga- 
tion, kept  it  back  for  a  while,  hut 
since  the  few  plants  introduced 
began  to  bear,  and  since  a  practi- 
cal way  of  rooting  cuttings  was 
found,  several  thousand  plants 
were  already  set  out  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, many  of  which  are  likely 
to  come  into  hearing  this  year. 
This  will  allow  the  public  at  large 
to  get  acquainted  with  this  new 
fruit,  which  combines  together  in 
the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of 
hardiness,  drought  resistance, 
abundance  of  hearing  and  aptness 
to  shipping.  It  appears  also  re- 
markably inclined  to  variation,  so 
that  larger  and  improved  varieties 
are  sure  to  come  to  the  front  with- 
in a  short  time.  Not  a  bad  begin- 
ning is  the  variety  Macrocarpa, 
now  offered  by  the  Montarioso 
Nursery,  which  bears  fruits  four 
inches  long,  of  excellent  quality. 

(iuavas  were  first  introduced  to 
California  about  50  years  ago, 
Fsidium  Cattlexanum,  the  so-called 
"purple  strawberry  guava,"  having 
been    planted    more  extensively 


Lane's  Tubular  Barn  Door 
Hangers  and  Rail 


sir,  i  Hangers 

Itlalil    Steel    Trnok  llrsekrls 
Hauliers    <  nn'<    Set    Oil  Track. 
Hroad  Tread  Wheels 

Oet  thaia  at  your  hardware  atora 

or  writ*  to 

LANE  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Academy    St.,    PouKhkeepsle,    -V  V. 


Sandow  $ 

2 1  2  H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 


Give*  a rai> ]f>  power  for  all  farm 
usee.  Only  thrco  moving  parte— 
do  cimi,  no  iffurw,  no  valve* — 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
rem  or— I  ileal  cooling  eyatem. 
i'h  k*'ri>H*'ti«>  (rottl  oil  ,  g  a  so- 
il lit*,  alt  oliol,  iii    or  gtie. 

Sold  on  1 ft  else y pi*  trliil.  Vol  It  _ 
MUM    \     II  \  <    K     II  \ 

A  HE  WOT  NATIhl  III). 

6- 1 oar   Imnrlari   guarantee.    SllM  | 
tH  to  90  II    I*  .  %\  i     p  i  Uunate  g 
prlcMt  In  alstek.  r«a  ti  lo  ship.  t 
Postal  brings  fill  I  particular*  f  rw 
Writ*  for  proposition  on  Oral  s 

•  In  your  locality.  iWH  I 

Detroit  Motor  Oar  lappl?  Oe.,*  Detroit.  Mich* 


•»  T). troll  Mich1" 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

10%  Oversize 


This  is  the  tire  which  now  outsells 
every  other  tire  in  existence. 

The  tire  now  used  on  some  200,000 
cars,  after  more  than  one  million  have 
been  tested  out. 


The  tire  that  cuts  tire  bills  in  two. 

We  spent  ten  years  in  perfecting  it. 
Then,  at  one  bound,  this  patent  tire 
jumped  to  the  topmost  place.  All  motor 
car  owners  should  know  this  tire. 


The  Hookless  Tire 

Note  that  this  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  You  don't  hook  it, 
like  the  old  type,  into  the  rim 
flanges. 

Through  the  base  of  this  tire  run 
six  flat  bands  of  126  braided  wires. 
These  make  the  tire  base  unstretch- 
able. 

The  tire  can't  come  off,  whatever 
the  pressure,  because  the  base  can't 
stretch  one  iota.  But  remove  one 
of  the  flanges  and  it  slips  off  like 
any  quick-detachable  tire. 

Your  removable  rim  flanges,  with 
this  new-type  tire,  are  set  to  curve 
outward.  Just  slip  them  to  the  op- 
posite sides.  Then  the  tire  when 
deflated  rests  on  a  rounded  edge, 
and  rim-cutting  is 
made  impossible. 

This  tire  fits  any 
standard  rim. 


Saves  23 
Per  Cent 

The  old-type  tire,  as 
shown  in  next  colum n , 
must  be  hooked  to  the 
rim  flanges.  So  these 
flanges  are  set  to  curve 
inward. 


If  the  tire  is  wholly  or  partly  de- 
flated, these  curved-in  flanges  dig 
into  the  tire.  That  is  the  cause  of 
rim-cutting. 


This  type  of  tire  may  be  wrecked 
in  a  moment  if  punctured  and  run 
flat. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent 
of  all  ruined  tires  of  this  old  type 
are  rim-cut.  No-Rim-Cut  tires  save 
this  23  per  cent. 


AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Also  25  Per  Cent 

We  make  these  tires— No-Rim-Cut 
tires — 10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size. 
That  is  done  to  save  the  blow-outs 
due  to  overloading. 

This  10  per  cent  oversize,  with  the 
average  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — under  aver- 
age conditions  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Our  Patent 

The  only  way  to  make  a  practical 
tire  of  this  modern  type  is  controlled 
by  the  Goodyear  patents.  Other 
methods  are  not  satisfactory. 

So  nearly  all  the  demand  for  tires 
that  can't  rim-cut  centers  on  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

And  that  demand  is 
growing  faster  than 
we  can  build  the  tires. 
It  is  larger  now  than 
for  any  other  tire. 

You  should  investi- 
gate these  tires.  Ask 
men  who  use  them. 
Saving  half  on  tire  up- 
keep means  too  much 
to  miss. 


Our  1912  Tire  Book  — 
based  on  13  years  of  tire 
making — U  filled  with  facts 
you  should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities.  We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
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than  any  other,  and  principally  in 
Southern  California.  The  "yellow 
strawberry  guavas,"  P.  Lucidum 
and  P.  Araga,  which  I  introduced, 
are  gaining  ground,  but  not  as  fast 
as  they  would  deserve,  being  both 
much  preferable  to  the  older  in- 
troduction. Psidium  Littorale  (an- 
other "yellow  strawberry"),  now 
offered  by  the  Montarioso  Nursery, 
will  prove  particularly  interesting 
for  locations  in  the  upper  part  of 
our  state,  as  it  will  stand  more 
cold  than  any  other  kind.  There 
are  now  on  trial  at  Montarioso 
many  other  kinds  of  Guavas,  none 
of  which  are  likely  to  prove  much 
welcome  acquisitions. 

From  Northern  Asia  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  varieties  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  now  being  intro- 
duced, in  a  thoroughly  systematic 
way,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  greater  part  of 
which  will  have,  however,  more 
special  interest  for  the  colder  por- 
tions of  the  country. 

From  Southern  Asia,  which  gave 
us  already  the  multiform  series  of 
"citrus  fruits,"  we  are  just  on  the 
way  of  obtaining  the  "Litchi"  or 
"Chinese  nut,"  Nephelium  Litchi. 
This  has  come  in  bloom  at  Santa 
Barbara,  just  in  these  days,  as  if 
in  honor  of  the  first  convention  of 
fruit  growers  which  is  held  here, 
and  for  the  first  time  on  the  con- 
tinent of  the  United  States.  And 
we  expect  to  obtain  from  Northern 
India  some  comparatively  hardy 
varieties  of  "Mangos,"  upon  which 
the  special  attention  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  was 
brought  these  late  years.  We  may 
|  expect  also  the  introduction  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  "Dates"  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  remaining  to  be 
seen  in  what  localities  these  will 
attain  perfect  maturity.  For  what 
experience  I  have  gathered,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  entertain 
much  hope  of  succeeding  with  the 
celebrated,  but  much  too  tropical, 
'Durian,"  "Nangosteen"  and 
"Lanzzat,"  from  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula. 

The  poorness  of  Australia  in  the 
line  of  native  fruits  is  generally 
known,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
offered  as  an  explanation,  or  an 
excuse  for  the  cannibalism  of  its 
aboriginous  inhabitants.  Aus- 
tralia has  given  us  already  the 
"Queensland  nut,"  Macadamia  Ter- 
nifolia,  which  is  likely  to  acquire 
commerical  importance  with  us, 
and  the  "Moreton  Bay  chestnut," 
Castanospermum  Australe,  much 
less  promising,  but  a  first  class  or- 
namental tree.  The  degree  of  "di- 
bility"  of  all  other  so-called  fruit 
trees  from  Australia  is  indeed  so 
low,  that  we  cannot  place  much 
hope  in  them. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  is  being 
opened  in  our  own  times  ,is  likely 
to  contribute  many  additions  to 
our  pomological  flora,  and  prin- 
cipally from  the  southern  part,  as 
far  as  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia,  and 
from  the  central  plateau,  while 
from  the  sweltering  tropical  coasts, 
both  east  and  west,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  expect  for  us. 

North  America  is  sure  to  con- 
tribute, being  in  its  own  home,  to 
the  increase  of  or  pomological 
wealth  with  improved  varieties  of 
different  kinds  of  fruits  as  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  enthusiasm  and 


capability  of  the  California  fruit 
growers. 

But  our  greatest  expectations  I 
believe  are  to  be  placed  on  both 
Central  and  South  America.  These 
two  immense  countries,  which  are 
literally  at  our  door,  were  only 
partially  explored  during  these 
last  four  centuries,  and  still  retain 
hidden  and  unknown  an  incalcu- 
lable wealth  of  vegetable  life,  and 
particularly  of  fruit-bearing  plants, 
When  one  stops  to  think  that  only 
of  Eugenia  and  allied  genera  more 
than  600  different  species  were 
described,  ranging  from  Mexico 
down  to  Chile,  and  200  of  "Gua- 


vas," of  which,  however,  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  was  intro- 
duced, and  that  only  God  knows 
how  many  more  remain  still  un- 
described,  and  that  the  same  rule 
will  apply  to  all  other  orders  of 
plants,  outside  of  the  Myrtaceae, 
one  cannot  but  feel  the  profound- 
est  wonder  at  the  immensity  of  the 
field  looming  open  before  us  both 
in  South  and  in  Central  America. 

There  is  indeed  an  intense  fas- 
cination in  the  work  of  introduc- 
ing and  experimenting  upon  new 
fruits,  even  if  tangible,  commercial 
results  are  not  to  be  obtained  at 
once,    and    I    am    glad    to  state 


that  the  number  of  such  workers  is 
steadily  increasing  in  California. 

Every  fruit  that  is  tried  and  suc- 
ceeds increases  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Let  us  go  ahead  and  nev- 
er forget  that  the  opportunities  of 
today  may  coin  millions  tomorrow. 


In  a  state  like  California  where 
natural  conditions  are  continually 
changing,  as  immense  tracts  of 
land  are  being  opened  up  for  cul- 
tivation, it  is  especially  important 
that  the  agriculturists  have  a  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  relation 
which  birds  bear  to  both  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  in  the  state. 
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FRESH  WATER 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT — 

WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 


can  easily  be  secured.    Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 


It  does  the  work  of  practica 
— pumps  from  well  and  cist 


ordinary  water  systems 
multaneously  by  corn- 
pressed  air.    No  water  storage;  power  plant  located 
where  you  wish.    Write  for  fuli  information  and 
Catalog  No  652  WT 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Portland  San  Francisco  Los  Ang-tles 


Farmers  and  Good  Roads  Building 


OORE     MOTOR  TRUCKS 


shorten  the  dis- 
tance to  market, 
save  time  and 
money. 

Built  In  Califor- 
nia to  stand  hard 
and  constant 
work. 

Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue and  price 
list. 

G.  E.  STURGIS 
Sales  Agent 
0O2    M  Union  St. 
San  Francisco, 
(nllfornla 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices  and  particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552-554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


When  auwerlaf  aavertlttments  p  lease   mention    Orchard   sad  Fi 


By  L.  C.  Rockhill. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT 
throughout  the  country  has 
awakened  the  farmer  to  the  neces- 
sity of  good,  level  roads  for  the 
promotion  of  rapid  transit  in  mar- 
keting his  farm  products. 

In  Wisconsin  great  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  by  farmers  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  roads.  Several  appro- 
priations have  been  made  in  the 
various  counties,  running  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
business  men  and  farmers  are  co- 
operating with  the  state  and  gov- 
ernment authorities  with  a  com- 
mon end  in  view — good  roads. 

In  the  county  of  Kent,  Wiscon- 
sin, £000,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  building  of  new  roads, 
and  the  Good  Roads  Club  has 
promised  to  pay  an  amount  equal 
to  that  raised  by  the  farmers  by 
subscription  in  the  county. 

Scarcely  a  magazine  is  published 
at  the  present  time  which  does  not 
devote  some  part  of  its  pages  to  the 
mention  of  good  roads,  and  it 
would  seem  that  day  by  day  the 
movement  is  becoming  more  na- 
tional and  stronger  in  its  scope. 
The  especially  pleasing  feature  is 
that  the  farmers  are  taking  a  big 
interest  in  it. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  a  retired 
manufacturer  who  recently  has  ac- 
quired and  cultivated  one  of  the 
largest  private  farms  in  the  coun- 
try, intends,  in  addition  to  making 
his  farm  a  model  one  to  have  ev- 
erything that  goes  with  it  in  first- 
class  shape.  The  improvements 
intended  will  include  good  high- 
ways and  byways  throughout  the 
vicinity,  making  them  passable 
both  in  the  summer  and  in  the 
winter. 

Good  roads  help  the  farmer  as 
much,  and  more  directly  than  the 
city  man.  A  farmer  whose  home, 
gardens  and  crops  are,  say,  ten 
miles  from  market  may  find  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  market  his 
products  when  prices  for  staples 
are  highest  in  fall,  winter,  and 
spring — if  his  roads  have  not  been 
improved.  Winter  is  no  bar  in 
a  social  or  business  way  for  the 
farmer  whose  roads  have  been  im- 
proved. There  is  now  a  great  wave 
of  country  road  paving  in  many 
states,  Ohio  being  a  notable  ex- 
ample. When  the  roads  have  been 
thoroughly  improved,  the  farmer 
with  a  light  motor  truck  living 
twenty  miles  from  town  will  be 
nearer  his  market  than  the  farmer 
who  lived  five  miles  from  town 
was  under  old  conditions.  The  re- 
sult is  that  with  better  roads,  more 
farmers  can  raise  "market  pro- 
duce" than  formerly,  turn  their 
money  over  quickly — and  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try as  well  will  be  substantially 
lowered. 

In  Colorado  and  North  Carolina 
big  things  are  being  done  in  road 
building,  and  convicts  are  engaged 
in  converting  impassable  roads 
into  decent  highways. 

Private  enterprise  also  has  en- 
tered into  the  construction  of  new 
roads,  and  motor  car  owners  in  the 
River  Fox  Valley,  Wisconsin,  have 
each  subscribed  $10  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  road  seven  miles 
long  between  the  twin  cities  of 
Neenah  and  Memasha  and  Apple- 
ton. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
automobile  among  farmers  is  sure 
to  stimulate  greater  efforts  towards 
the  promotion  of  good  road  build- 
ing. The  wear  and  tear  on  an  au- 
tomobile is  lessened  considerably 
when  traveling  over  an  even, 
smooth  road,  greater  speed  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  life  of  the  tires  is 
increased  considerably  when  they 
are  subjected  to  a  level  surface  in- 
stead of  ruts  and  holes,  that  scrape 
the  outer  casing  and  injure  the 
fabric.  A  city  motorist  endeavors 
to  keep  out  of  car  tracks  because 
of  the  bad  and  injurious  effect 
they  have  on  the  tires  of  his  car, 
but  the  farmer  has  no  alternative 
when  he  travels  over  bad  roads. 
He  must  strike  the  ruts,  and  the 
only  remedy  then  is  good  roads. 


Hereditary  Unsoundness 


Beware  of  stallions  that  are  her- 
editarily unsound,  for  it  is  just  as 
unprofitable  to  raise  unsound 
horses  as  it  is  to  raise  scrub  horses. 
You  may  ask  what  is  meant  when 
certain  unsoundnesses  are  desig- 
nated as  hereditary.  It  means  that 
such  unsoundnesses  are  due  pri- 
marily to  a  weakness  of  the  part 
involved  and  that  this  weakness 
may  be  in  the  form  of  one  or  all 
of  the  following  conditions:  poor 
conformation,  poor  quality  of  tis- 
sue, or  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
tissue.  These  weaknesses  are  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  as  such, 
are  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  As 
such  an  offspring  develops  toward 
maturity  and  is  required  to  do  the 
ordinary  work  that  a  horse  free 
from  these  weaknesses  should  do 
without  disturbances  of  function 
or  structure  of  any  part,  then  the 
evidences  of  these  weaknesses  be- 
gin to  appear  in  the  form  of  one 
or  more  of  the  various  hereditary 
unsoundnesses.  Hence  it  is  not 
the  unsoundness  itself  that  is  trans- 
mitted, but  rather  the  cause  in  the 
form  of  a  weakness.  Seek  and  pat- 
Ironize  the  stallion  in  which  there 
is  combined  soundness,  good  indi- 
viduality and  good  breding.  Never 
accept  any  of  these  qualities  alone; 
all  three  must  be  combined  to  in- 
sure success.  The  good,  sound, 
pure-bred  stallion  is  a  public  ben- 
efactor; the  scrub  stallion  is  a  pub- 
lic nuisance. 


If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  your  watch  every  few  minutes, 
lo  see  what  speed  you  are  making, 
better  discard  the  watch.  You  will 
save  ever  so  much  strain,  and  act- 
ually suffer  no  loss  of  time. 


What  you  are  now  as  boys  yon 
will  be  as  men  and  women.  If  you 
are  strictly  truthful  and  honest  and 
courteous  now,  you  will  be  true  and 
noble  and  worthy  gentlemen  and 
?;entlewomen. 


Just  as  an  experiment,  see  how 
lar  you  can  walk  in  five  min- 
utes. It  will  convince  you  that  a 
lot  of  your  hurrying  is  needless. 
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Deep  Plowing  Experiments 


By  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw,  Experimental 
Agronomist,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

THE  PARTICULAR  FEATURE 
which  has  dominated  grain 
culture  in  California  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  generally  has  been 
mass  production  rather  than  max- 
imum production  per  unit  of  area. 
With  the  introduction  of  irrigation 
in  the  production  of  other  crops 
than  grain  in  many  portions  of  this 
territory  there  has  been  a  notable 
falling  off  in  the  production  of 
grain  in  toto  as  well  as  In  the  yield 
per  acre. 

While  grain  farming  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  is  not  an  industry  to 
be  particularly  encouraged  when 
natural  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  more  intensive  crops  safe, 
yet  it  is  still,  and  is  destined  to  be, 
tor  all  time  a  very  important  in- 
dustry in  the  semi-arid  West;  and, 
as  one  of  the  suitable  crops  of  the 
general  farm,  is  worthy  of  not  only 
much  encouragement,  but  also  the 
greatest  advantage  that  can  be 
given  it  by  scientific  research. 

With  the  total  production  of 
grain  falling  off  on  account  of  les- 
sened area  devoted  to  the  crop, 
the  problem  of  how  to  produce 
more  grain  per  acre  Is  a  pertinent 
one.  Under  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  the  State  Legislature  the 
California  Experiment  Station  has 
conducted  for  the  past  five  years 
investigations  having  in  view  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  factors  in- 
volved, and  some  very  important 
practical  and  scientific  results  have 
been  secured.  From  the  practical 
side,  experiments  in  depth  of 
plowing  have  yielded  most  strik- 
ing results. 

It  is  almost  the  universal  practice 
in  California  to  give  grain  land  a 
very  shallow  preparation.  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
plowed  to  exceed  three  or  four 
inches  in  depth.  Although  this  is 
so  generally  the  practice,  yet  it  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  dry- 
land farming,  viz.,  securing  a  deep 
penetration  of  water  and  retaining 
it  in  the  soil  till  late  in  the  season 
and  to  encourage  deep  rooting. 

On  the  University  of  California 
farm  at  Davis,  where  the  average 
for  properly  maturing  the  crop 
precipitation  is  about  20  inches,  40 
trials  of  deep  vs.  shallow  prepara- 
tion of  land  for  grain  have  been 
made  within  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  results  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table: 

Effect  on 
Succeeding 
Wheat  Barley  Crop  of 
Bush.    Bush.  Barley. 

Deep    plowing          29.78      75.98  25.36 

Shallow  Plowing     21.67      69.30  17.32 

Gain    8.11        6.68  8.04 

Percentage  Inc..  37.40  9.70  46.50 
Inc.    money    val..  $7.78      $3.34  $4.02 

It  should  be  stated  that  this 
deeper  preparation  of  land  for 
grain  applies  cither  to  the  plow- 
ing for  summer  fallow  or  for  seed- 
ing previous  to  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. If  land  is  to  be  prepared 
later  than  such  date,  then  a  more 
shallow  preparation  with  thorough 
working  of  the  surface  is  undoubt- 
edly preferable. 

Deep  plowing,  to  enable  quick 


and  deep  penetration  of  water,  and 
followed  by  immediate  subpacking 
of  the  soil,  either  by  the  use  of  a 
disc  set  rather  straight  or  on  light 
soils  a  subsurface  packer  and  final- 
ly a  thorough  preparation  of  the 
surface  seed-bed  are  fundamental 
principles  of  grain  production. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the 
state  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  14.5  bushels  per  acre.  On 
the  cereal  stations,  over  the  same 
period,  the  average  yields,  includ- 
ing all  varieties,  some  of  which 
were  very  poorly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions  and  therefore 
giving  light  returns,  has  been  as 
follows : 

Wheat.  Barley. 
Tulare,   bush,  per  acre..  35.2  53.4 
Davis,  bush,  per  acre...  40.4 
Ceres,  bush,  per  acre...  33.2 


45.4 
19.1 


Average 


36.3 


39.3 


In  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  neither  irrigation 
nor  fertilization  has  been  practiced 
on  these  tracts  except  in  certain 
plats  which  are  not  included  in 
the  averages.  This  increased  aver- 
age yield  has  been  almost  entirely 
due  to  a  deeper  plowing  than  is 
customary,  a  better  preparation  of 
the  seed-bed  and  a  well  cultivated 
summer  fallow.  On  the  experi- 
mental tract  at  the  university  farm 
at  Davis,  the  average  yield  of  barley 
for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  45.4  bushels  per  acre.  The 
same  land  at  Davis,  under  more 
shallow  preparation  over  the  same 
period,  has  returned  a  yield  of  37.9 
bushels  per  acre  of  barley. 

Much  of  the  grain  land  of  the 
state  at  present,  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinued shallow  culture,  has  devel- 
oped a  very  tenacious  plow-sole 
which  materially  lessens  its  ability 
to  absorb  moisture  rapidly  and 
freely.  On  such  lands  it  may  not 
be  advisable  to  plow  to  the  full 
depth  of  eight  inches  at  one  opera- 
tion, but  rather  to  increase  the 
depth  gradually  until  8-inch  plow- 
ing can  be  the  regular  practice. 
In  many  localities  a  plowing  to  a 
depth  of  12  inches  is  advisable, 
especially  if  the  land  has  become 
exceedingly  compact  and  hard. 
While  the  benefits  from  deep  plow- 
ing may  not  be  so  evident  the  first 
season,  unless  great  care  is  taken 
to  sub-pack  the  soil  in  order  to 
establish  good  capillary  connec- 
tion in  the  undersoil,  the  results 
are  of  permanent  character.  The 
subsoil  is  materially  benefited  by 
aeration  and  other  climatic  influ- 
ences and  the  effects  of  deep  plow- 
ing will  be  noticeable  for  several 
succeeding  crops. 


According  to  the  Census  Bureau 
the  production  of  all  orchard 
fruits  in  the  United  States  in  1909 
was  only  1.8  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1899,  but  the  value  increased 
(S2.8  per  cent. 


The  1912  edition  of  the  Rand- 
McNally  Pocket  Map  and  Shippers' 
Guide  has  recently  been  issued. 
It  can  be  had  for  each  of  all  of  the 
states  and  it  gives  figures  up  to 
date. 


FindOutAbouttlieRrkiier 
Lighttiraft  Harrow! 


THIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
—  and  general  use— is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses'  necks.  Great  worker  — 20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 
one  team — and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

 lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all  — 

_'.  V_  ■'        it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension  —  making  it  a  snap 

to  work  right  up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 


/  tp  '  Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 


\X7RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited 
to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

"  Modern  Orchard  Tillage"— written  by  htg 
successful  orchardist  —  contains  informatio: 
thai  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  yoi 
.Sent  for  the  asking. 


Li^ht  Draft  Harrow  Co.' 

903  E.Nevada  St.  Mawhalltown,  la 


month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  IRRIGATE  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING  YOUR 
CROP  TO  STANDARD? 

You  should  every  year  and  more  so  this  year  as  our  rainfall  is  lacking. 
We  would  like  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  as  we  can  help  you.  Our 
system  Is  being  used  by  the  largest  growers  in  the  state  and  Is  giving 
satisfaction  wherever  in  use.  Write  for  Catalogue  with  information.  If 
you  desire,  will  see  you  personally. 

AMES  1RVIN   CO.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  &  Irwin  Sts.  Phone  Market  3815 


AXLE 

Clean 
and 
Slippery 


CREASE 

The 
Very 
Best 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to 

Whittier,  Coburn  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Wool,  Hides,  Pelts  and  Poultry  Wanted 

Choice  Spring  Wool  Is  selling  as  high  as  18  cents;  choice  Dry  Calf 
Skins  as  high  as  27  cents;  Dry  Hides  22%  cents.  Large,  young  Ply- 
mouth Rock  Roosters  selling  at  $10  to  $12  per  dozen. 

Don't  sell  your  Wool  and  Hides  to  speculators,  but  save  this  profit 
yourself  by  shipping  to  us. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  Produce  to  the  old  and  reliable 
firm: 

Established  1876 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

213-215-217  Clay  Street      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  demand  for  poultry  pro- 
ducts is  such  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  an  over-supply. 


nicA 


AXLE  GREASE 

is   the   turning  point   to  economy  In 
wear  and  tear  of  wagons.    Try  a  box. 
Every  dealer  everywhere. 
STANDARD    OIL,    CO.  (Incorporated) 
401  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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ORCHARD 

M 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

1  RRIGATION 


Irrigation  ( Kalabllab ItWl,  u<  Karaa  aaa  lrrl«-atlaa  A|< 
Tha   Waal  era  Haa  Jaaraal   <K»tabllabr«  UtT). 


voi.  34                                   JiLti  ibiji 

PablUbaa    Moalal/    at    l«J    I'aal    Slrrat,  Haa  Fraaa* 
'  -uotrr  Ufa  Pabllabla,*  Cm. 

tea,  CaL,  b7  taa 

H.  B.  BOL/T.                                 A.  D1XOM.  afaucias  Ball/* 

«"■»—»"*   K.  HOLT 

m  iiKiiirrini  CONVITIoas 

•ntwrrlstlaa*  ara  tlaroatlouat  aa  asptrattoa  of  Caaa  tor  walca  •« 
mnaO    ururabaot.      OI4    aabarrlban    rajnatriBg    ■    ads    caat  aabac 
ata«aatoa  ara  tharaby  a«tlaa4  that  ttair  auba.  rlotton  lu  ai|HraCL  aat  t 
It  promptly  alt*  a  raailttaora,  If  It  If  taatrrt  Bat  to  aUaa  aa  laraa. 
If  faa  raralra  a  wall  copy  af  tola  augaslDa  *1ta  a  avla  caat  aaatoaat 
7'rtj  ta  »>•"«.•  •  aubarrlbar 

batrlpUoa  U  pa  14.  ....... 

nuUoe  biasa  wlta  tola 
bar  ara  latitat  to  ratara 
Ha  aUiar  w/Uoa  la  alraa. 
U  It  la  our  to'ltatiaa  for 

Batarat  aa  a*</uo4  claaa  auttor  at  tba  f  oat  Offlaa  at  taa  Fnuelm* 
Oaaaraaa   af   alarrs   t  1B7B. 

i.  Cat.  aaator  aka  Art  af 

AAtraaa  all  "aaiuuai'aiiotja  ant  auka  all  (n/aiauu  ta  OooDtry  Ufa 
Hulioiua.   Baa  rnariaa,  Oat. 

.-          ■  f  0*.,   il. f  i 

«  i  ii"  nil- I  io  >  BITE 

1  Copy    10  Canti 

1  Year    $1.00 


All  VKH  TISINO   BtATKa  ON 
API'MCATIOM 

Only  reputable  advertlaera  solicited. 

Forms  close  on  the  2Gtb  of  aavcb 
month. 


Tht  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  li  it$  belt  advertliemcnt. 

GOOD  ROADS  WAS  THE  MAIN  TOPIC  of  discussion  at  the  County 
Committee  Convention  of  the  California  Development  Board  re- 
cently held  at  San  Jo»e.  There  were  many  phase*  of  the  subject  brought 
up  hut  that  of  most  practical  value  was  that  of  advocating  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  supervisors  of  the  municipalities  and  of  the  counties  in  build- 
ing and  maintaining  good  county  roads.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  village 
or  a  town  to  build  good  paved  streets  and  to  devote  a  good  portion  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  to  pay  for  them  but  if  the  county 
roads  connecting  and  leading  to  them  are  in  such  poor  condition  that 
the  farmer  can  not  get  a  fair  load  of  produce  to  these  streets  and  to  the 
local  dealer,  the  town's  good  pavements  do  not  answer  their  purpose. 
A  merchant  may  prepare  an  attractive  store  front  and  have  a  wide  en- 
trance to  his  place  of  business,  but  if  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  that 
entrance  the  store  may  as  well  be  closed. 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  FRUIT  FLY  to  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  California  is  so  great  that  it  was  the  paramount 
subject  of  discussion  by  the  delegates  at  the  recent  convention  of  fruit 
growers  at  Santa  Barbara.  This  fly  is  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  worst, 
of  the  fruit  pests  known  and  there  should  he  no  etrort  spared  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  the  state.  About  two  years  ago  it  made  its  appearance 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  it  is  now  present  on 
nearly  all  of  the  islands  despite  a  rigid  inter-island  quarantine  that  was 
established  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  discovery  there.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands  oiler  conditions  ideal  tor  t lie-  propagation  of  the  fly.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conduct  a  campaign  of  extermination  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  ento- 
mologists that  as  long  as  the  islands  exist  the  fly  will  be  there. 

California  has  quarantined  all  Hawaiian  fruits  that  are  hosts  of  the  fly 
and  is  doing  all  that  is  at  present  possible  to  keep  the  pest  from  gaining 
an  entrance  into  this  state,  but  there  is  grave  fear  that  it  will  find  its  way 
here.  If  it  does  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  quarantine  will  be  declared 
against  all  California  fruits.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  what  that 
means  to  this  state.  It  will  paralyze  an  industry  in  California  in  which 
ovei  live  hundred  millions  ol  dollars  are  invested,  and  which  lias  an  annual 


output  valued  at  about  two  hundred  millions.  Realty  values  will  go  tum- 
bling if  the  fly  gets  here  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  disaster  this  little  pest 
will  cause. 

The  convention  urgently  recommended  a  federal  quarantine  to  assist 
in  keeping  out  this  pest  and  to  make  this  quarantine  so  strict  that 
if  the  fly  does  get  here  it  will  be  not  because  man  has  done  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  it. 

At  present  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  quarantine  officer  can  inspect 
the  hand  baggage  of  the  passengers  on  vessels  arriving  from  Hawaiian 
ports  and  in  this  lies  the  greatest  danger.  Several  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies, however,  are  co-operating  as  much  as  they  can  with  the  state  au- 
thorities by  making  contracts  with  the  purchasers  of  tickets  and  passen- 
gers carried  on  their  vessels  to  allow  their  baggage  being  searched  on 
arrival  at  this  port  for  fruit  affected  by  the  fly.  This  has  had  effect  and 
on  several  occasions  the  inspectors  have  found  rare  Hawaiian  fruits  con- 
taining larvae  of  the  pest. 


NEW  YORK  IS  TO  HAVE  a  land  show  during  the  last  sixteen  days  of 
November.  It  might  be  well  for  California  to  have  an  exhibit,  and 
it  probably  will,  at  this  show.  The  advantages  of  making  an  exhibit  at 
this  show  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  made  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
which  has  but  littue  real  knowledge  of  the  country  lying  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  Many  New  Yorkers  would  be  glad  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  they  lack.  They  have  heard  of  the  far  west  as  a 
region  of  wonderful  opportunities,  but  it  is  impractical  for  them  to  visit 
this  section.  It  is  too  far  away  for  them  to  go  on  a  mere  venture.  The 
west  is  too  extensive  to  be  covered  by  anything  short  of  a  tour  covering 
thousands  of  miles  and  involving  great  expense.  To  meet  the  wants  of 
these  people  the  west  should  be  taken  east.  Many,  if  shown  the  wonders 
of  California,  would  he  only  too  glad  to  join  in  the  work  of  developing 
the  resources  of  this  section  and  of  establishing  homes  for  themselves 


a  NNOUNCEMENT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  in  several  of  the  daily  papers 
/\  that  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,  dean  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  of  California  was  about  to  retire  because  of  advanced  age. 
This  Professor  Wickson  denies  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  he  will 
remain  with  that  most  important  department  of  the  University.  Mr.  Wick- 
son is  an  able  educator  and  an  able  editor  of  a  very  ahlc  agricultural 
journal.  He  is  not  an  old  man.  He  has  seen  many  years  but  he  is  still  a 
young  man  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  spared  many  years  of  activity. 
The  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the  state  need  him  and  many 
more  like  him. 


THE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  over  country  roads  is  exorbitant, 
as  compared  with  any  other  kind  of  transportation,  and  the  compari- 
son is  more  unfavorable  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  It  costs  as  much 
to  haul  a  ton  of  wheat  the  average  distance  of  ten  miles  to  market  over 
our  country  roads  as  it  does  to  ship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  3000  miles.  American  farmers  also  bear  ten  to  fifteen  times 
as  much  expense  as  European  farmers  in  hauling  their  produce  to  market, 
because  poor  roads  make  light  loading  imperative  and  fast  travel  impos- 
sible. 


riE  COUNTY  FAIR  is  the  trying-out  place  for  live  stock  and  other 
exhibits  and  here  is  where  the  beginner  should  always  show  first. 
If  successful  at  the  county  fair,  show  at  your  state  fair,  and  if  success- 
ful there  show  at  greater  fairs.  This  may  not  be  done  in  one  year  or  two 
years  but  the  experience  gained  is  worth  more  than  all  the  trouble  you 
have  been  to.  Resides  you  show  your  neighbors  that  you  excell  in  some 
things  above  others  even  if  you  do  not  get  a  ribbon.  This  excellenc  e  will 
get  you  better  prices  for  your  products. 


THE  PRACTICAL  BENEFITS  of  farmers'  clubs  are  becoming  evident 
wherever  they  exist.    The  resultant  co-operation  leads  to  material 
advantages  in  the  disposal  of  farm  products,  and  to  marked  economies 

in  many  ways. 
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FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  of- 
fers the  following  books  on  farm 
subjects  by  recognized  authorities 
to  its  subscribers.  Send  the  price 
quoted  along  with  your  order  and 
the  books  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly.  Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Company,  162  Post  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey..  $0.75 

Farm   Appliances  50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine  Husbandry — Coburn....  1.50 
Business  of  Dairying — Lane...  1.25 
Practical  Fruit  Growing — 

Maynard   50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 

Grow    Them — Wickson   3.00 

California  Vegetbles — Wickson  2.00 
Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 
Spraying   of    Plants — Lodeman  1.25 

The    Soil— King   1.50 

Pruning    Book — Bailey   1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products — Wing..  1.50 
Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry....  2.25 


What  Are  Fungi  and  Bacteria? 


By  H.  S.  Fawcett,  Whittier,  Cal. 


I  Asked 

the  Physician: 

"Is  the  influence  of  good  music 
recognized  in  your  profession? 

"It  is  no  longer  questioned," 
he  replied.  "Every  physician 
knows  that  pleasurable  mental 
states  have  a  great  tonic  value. 
Because  music  creates  states  of 
contentment,  hope,  peace,  happi- 
ness and  courage,  it  has  a  great 
medical  value." 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  provides  all  the  music  for 
your  home,  from  the  soothing 
melodies  of  the  Chopin  "Noc- 
turnes" to  the  inspiring  strains 
of  Schubert's  "Marche  Militaire." 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  part  payment. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  notes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  rolls — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls.    Ten  year  guarantee. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448  San   Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019    Mariposa  St. 

Sacramento  Store — 610   J  St. 
Sao  Jose  Store— 221  S.  First  St. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured 
«nd  Defended.  Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC  COAST  PATENT  AGENCY, 
INC.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


When  aninerlng  advertisement*  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


■  N  THIS  ARTICLE  answers  to  the 

■  following  questions  are  given : 
Where  do  fungi  and  bacteria  be- 
long in  the  life  of  the  world? 

What  are  they? 

How  do  they  live? 

What  part  do  they  play  in  the 
life  of  the  world? 

The  number  of  known  and  de- 
sired species  of  bacteria  and  fungi 
is  nearly  one-third  of  the  plant 
kingdom.  Scientists  have  named 
and  described  some  210,000  species 
of  all  plants  in  the  entire  world. 
These  have  been  divided  in  about 
eight  divisions,  namely,  bacteria, 
fungi,  algae,  liverworts,  mosses, 
ferns,  scouring  rushes  and  flower- 
ing plants.  Nearly  70,000  named 
species  are  among  the  first  two  divi- 
sions of  bacteria  and  fungi.  In  size 
and  form  they  vary  more  than  a 
strawberry  and  a  lemon  tree,  a  vio- 
let and  a  giant  redwood. 

Fungi  and  bacteria  differ  from 
the  other  divisions  in  having  no 
green  matter  or  chlorophyll;  the 
bacteria  differ  from  the  fungi,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  fact  that 
each  individual  of  the  former  is  a 
singe  cell  or  life  unit,  and  that  they 
multiply  by  a  process  of  splitting  in 
two,  while  the  latter  are  usually 
made  up  of  several  to  thousands  of 
cells  of  life  units.  If  your  eyes 
were  possessed  of  a  power  many 
times  greater  than  a  compound  mi- 
croscope, the  bacteria  would  appear 
like  peas,  quinine  capsules  and 
earth  worms;  the  simplest  fungi 
like  hen's  eggs;  the  more  complex 
fungi  like  branched  ropes  or  a  sys- 
tem of  tree  roots  or  an  Indian 
mound,  or  a  balloon  or  a  mountain, 
depending  on  the  species.  It  is 
the  quinine-capsule  type  of  bacteria 
that  causes  pear  blight,  two-hun- 


dred ten  billion  of  which  could  eas- 
ily be  put  into  a  two-grain  capsule, 
It  was  the  hen's  egg  type  of  fungus 
that  aided  in  making  the  bread  we 
ate  this  morning,  a  slice  of  which 
would  be  four  miles  wide  if  viewed 
with  eyes  that  saw  a  yeast  plant  a 
hen's  egg  in  size.  A  ten-foot  peach 
tree  would  be  eight  miles  high  and 
with  a  spread  of  branches  of  five 
miles,  but  the  fungous  filaments 
even  in  such  a  tree  would  only  be 
the  size  of  ordinary  ropes. 

Fungi  and  bacteria  are  as  a  rule 
powerless  to  make  food  for  them- 
selves from  the  simple  elements  of 
Ihe  air,  water  and  soil,  as  do  green 
plants,  and  must  therefore  depend 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
green  plants.  Those  that  live  di- 
rectly on  living  cells  are  the  para- 
sites; those  that  live  on  the  dead 
cells  or  dead  organic  matter  are  the 
saprophytes.  Flowering  plants 
have  seeds,  fungi  have  microscopic 
spores  answering  the  purpose  of 
seeds  for  keeping  them  alive 
from  generation  to  generation. 
Some  individual  fungi  may  pro- 
duce as  many  as  eleven  billion 
spores. 

They  play  an  important  part  in 
the  activities  of  human  life;  some 
put  the  green  mold  on  your  shoes, 
some  rot  the  ooards  in  your  porch 
that  gives  way,  some  produce  the 
mushrooms  on  the  lawn,  some  rot 
the  roots  of  your  lemon  tree  or 
your  peach  tree,  others  blight  your 
pear  tree,  some  help  make  your 
bread,  others  mold  it,  some  sour 
your  milk,  some  gather  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  others  render  avail- 
able your  fertilizers,  some  rot  your 
fruit  in  transit,  but  give  the  care- 
ful grower  advantage  over  the 
careless  one;  in  short,  they  do  nu- 
merous things  both  useful  and 
harmful  in  the  activities  of  the 
world. 


FROST  PROTECTION  FOR  ORCHARDS 


By  G.  C.  Teague,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

The  disastrous  experience  of  the 
citrus  industry  of  California  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  has  awakened 
our  people  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing appliances  and  equipment  to 
handle  the  frost  visitations,  which 
history  shows,  periodically,  at 
greater  or  less  intervals,  visits  our 
boasted  "frost-free"  districts. 

I  am  coming  to  believe  that  the 
man  that  owns  a  "frost-free"  citrus 
giove  (so  called)  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage rather  than  an  advantage  for 
the  reason  that  he  serenely  sleeps 
through  the  cold  nights  to  awake 
some  morning  to  find  that  his  crop 
is  ruined,  and  trees  perhaps  se- 
verely injured;  whereas  the  man 
who  knows  that  his  grove  is  liable 
to  frost  damage  is,  or  should  be 
prepared,  and  is  ever  on  the  alert 
to  protect  it. 

The  experience  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia this  past  winter  would  al- 
most make  it  seem  as  though  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  frostless  land; 
particularly  so  inasmuch  as  some 
of  the  groves  damaged  the  worst 
had  never  been  touched  before. 
The  lesson  surely  should  be  that  no 
man  can  afford  to  leave  his  grove 


unprotected  if  he  has  the  slightest 
indication  in  his  past  experience 
that  his  grove  is  liable  to  damage; 
especially  when  it  has  been  so  often 
and  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  practic- 
able to  protect  a  grove  through 
periods  when  the  thermometer  out- 
side the  protected  area  drops  as 
low  as  twenty  degrees  for  many 
consecutive  hours. 

I  think  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  our  most  experienced  men 
is  that  there  are  only  two  practic- 
able methods  of  frost  fighting,  coal 
baskets  and  oil  pots;  and  save  for 
one  serious  objection  the  oil  pot 
is  far  superior  to  the  coal  basket — 
I  refer  to  the  sooting  of  the  fruit. 

At  a  frost  convention  which  I 
attended  recently  our  scientific 
men  seemed  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  solving  the  problem  of 
frost  protection  by  working  out 
some  kind  of  a  cheap  covering 
for  the  trees  to  be  placed  over  them 
on  the  approach  of  a  cold  wave 
and  removed  after  it  had  passed; 
an  idea  entirely  impracticable  for 
use  on  a  commercial  scale — first, 
op  account  of  expense;  second,  im- 
practicability, almost  impossibil- 
ity, of  handling.    Let  these  scien- 
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tific  men  rather  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  applying  their  technical 
knowledge  to  the  developing  of 
methods  that  have  already  been 
proven  practicable  if  they  would 
be  of  some  real  service.  Here  is 
a  problem  for  them  to  work  on 
which  if  successfully  solved  will 
be  almost  perfection:  "How  to 
burn  crude  oil  or  distillate  in  pots 
so  that  the  combustion  will  be  so 
perfect  as  to  burn  practically  all 
the  carbon  and  still  keep  the  cost 
of  a  three-gallon  pot  down  to  thir- 
ty-five cents  or  lower,  which  will 
permit  one  hundred  pots  to  the 
acre  without  being  prohibitive." 


The  Wife's  Uplifting 

The  best  thing  that  agricultural 
education  is  doing  for  the  farm  is 
not,  after  all,  to  be  seen  in  the  in- 
crease in  the  yield  from  the  land. 
It  is  in  the  lifting  of  the  farmer's 
wife  from  the  position  of  a  drudge 
to  the  proper  sphere  as  the  center 
of  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  farmstead  and  as  the  connect- 
ing link  between  that  life  and  the 
life  of  the  community  at  large. 
Labor-saving  apparatus  for  kitchen 
and  larder;  improved  methods  in 
field  and  barn,  which  bring  to  the 
family  a  better  income;  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  her  right  to  a 
larger  share  in  the  spending  of 
that  income;  her  more  frequent 
admission  to  the  role,  not  merely 
of  companion,  but  of  counselor 
and  business  confidante  of  her  hus- 
band; the  touch  of  her  refining 
hand  in  the  exterior  as  well  as  in 
the  interior  arrangement  and 
adornment  of  the  home — all  these 
things  are  operating  powerfully, 
in  connection  with  oft-enumerated 
agencies,  in  making  beautiful  and 
attractive  the  hitherto  often  barren 
and  monotonous  life  of  the  farm. 
And  beauty  and  attractiveness  are, 
after  all,  more  efficient  lures  to- 
ward country  living  than  the 
greater  pecuniary  gains  which  fol- 
low "the  new  farming." 

That  the  betterments  of  which 
we  speak  are  yet  largely  of  the 
future;  that  sordid  ideas  still  con- 
trol the  treatment  accorded  the 
house-mother  in  too  many  farm 
homes,  is  unfortunately  true.  But 
slowly  and  surely  a  change  is  be- 
ing wrought.  Every  class  of  girls 
and  boys  which  goes  out  from  our 
schools  of  agriculture  is  a  band  of 
social  missionaries,  working  for 
her  emancipation. 
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By  Mrs.  E.  G.  Ord,  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 


SIGNIFICANT  OF  THE  DEEP, 
and  possibly  growing  realiza- 
tion of  tbe  value  of  the  child  as 
the  foundaion  of  empire,  is  the 
fact  that  each  reformer  as  he  finds 
what  he  believes  to  be  some  royal 
road  to  improvement  turns  to  the 
school  as  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  of  influencing  national  beliefs. 
Let  it  be  noted  in  passing  that  Evil 
here  asks  no  odds:  she  takes  them 
late  on  if  we  fail  to  teach  aright. 
It  behooves  us  then  as  people  held 
responsible  for  some  precious  as- 
set to  sift  carefully  Ihe  claims  of 
all  applicants  for  school  favors, 
and  Agriculture — knocking  at  the 
school  room  door — may  well  be 
asked  its  right  to  recognition 
through  past  achievement  or  by 
future  hope. 

For  itself,  agriculture  has  well 
been  called  the  "king  of  arts,"  rul- 
ing all  others,  and  its  pedigree  is 
both  ancient  and  honorable.  A 
well  known  divine  recently  asked 
us  to  note  that  "  the  book  of  the 
human  race  began  in  a  garden, 
and  by  many  winding  ways  came 
to  its  glorious  climax  in  a  city." 
Six  thousand  years  have  laded 
since  man  was  sent  to  till  the 
ground  from  which  he  sprung  and 
to  which  he  must  return.  But 
somehow  in  those  earlier  days 
when  the  virgin  earth  brought 
forth  her  yield  in  generous  meas- 
ure, men  Learned  to  fear  a  more 
urgent  demand  than  famine, 
for  in  time  war  and  warriors,  con- 
sidered as  the  needed  protection 
of  all  arts,  came  to  be  honored 
above  peace  and  artisans.  And 
yet,  through  all  those  savage  years 
when  conquering  armies  marched 
to  and  fro  over  the  continents 
hacking  and  slashing  and  killing 
brave  men  whom  tender  mothers 
had  sent  forth  with  hopes  and 
prayers,  the  glory  which  was  their 
pride  was  only  maintained  by  the 
inglorious  and  depleted  ranks  of 
toilers  who  stayed  at  home  and 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  that 
war  might  thrive.  The  proudest 
army  that  was  ever  marshaled 
would  have  "melted  like  snow- 
flakes  in  the  river"  if  those  pa- 
tient tillers  in  the  fields  had  ever 
learned  the  modern  art  of  "strik- 
ing." In  these  "piping  times  of 
peace,"  though  ideals  and  condi- 
tions have  changed,  the  fundam- 
ental rule  necessarily  remains  the 
same,  and  still 

"The  nations  shrink  in  mad  af- 
fright 

When  the  giant  of  famine  stalks 
the  street." 

Over  and  over  again  history  teach- 
es that  national  welfare  depends 
upon  agricultural  prosperity,  and 
thai  the  {,'rowth  and  decay  of  na- 
tions has  followed  the  advance  or 
retreat  of  agriculture.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  such  basic  facts,  bol- 
stered and  buttressed  by  realiza- 
tion of  need  of  scientific  aid  that 
we  may  produce  larger  yields 
from  given  acreages  "with  more 
brains  and  less  sweat,"  the  friends 
of  agriculture  proudly  base  their 
claims  for  its  recognition  in 
schools  which  train  the  citizens 


of  the  nation.  One  educator 
tersely  states  the  position  thus:  "It 
is  plainly  evident  that  if  wc  are 
to  reach  this  great  body  of  men 
in  whose  hands  lie  the  destinies 
of  all  future  agriculture — and  to 
a  great  extent  the  weal  of  the 
whole  country —  it  must  be  in  the 
schools  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  they  receive  their  education. 

Really,  this  is  only  a  little  ad- 
vance in  the  thought  which  has 
long  given  preparatory  courses 
for  colleges  of  law,  medicine, 
science  and  the  liberal  arts,  while 
it  would  seem  that  the  obligation 
laid  upon  a  democratic  people  to 
offer  courses  in  practical  arts  (for 
college  or  real  life)  was  equally 
sane  and  more  binding  because  of 
tne  relatively  small  number  of  col- 
lege students.  Statisticians  claim 
that  only  one-eighth  of  the  public 
school  children  ever  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  system;  whether  an 
accurate  estimate  or  not,  it  makes 
us  realize  that  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  pupils  leave  the  elementary 
schools  to  become  wage  earners 
and  for  their  needs  in  all  fairness 
some  provision  should  he  made. 

Vocational  training  is  for  this 
reason  being  increasingly  pro- 
vided in  school  courses,  but  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  seems  still  to  re- 
main against  the  introduction  of 
agriculture — the  oldest  and  most 
necessary  of  the  arts.  There  conies 
the  common  claim  (which  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent  of  all  prepar- 
atory training)  that  observation  and 
practice  are  better  teachers  than 
schools  with  their  fads  and  the- 
ories. For  him  who  fails  to  real- 
ize that  there  must  always  be  an 
ideal  higher  than  all  accomplish- 
ment, we  can  but  ask  if  then  the 
last  word  has  been  said  in  agri- 
culture so  that  we  can  be  sure  that 
present  practice  is  always  of  the 
best?  Conditions  have  changed 
and  are  still  changing  rapidly,  and 
man  is  being  more  and  more  pit- 
ted against  machinery.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  of  today  is  eon- 
fronted  by  problems  of  which 
good  old  "Farmer  Corntossel" 
could  never  have  dreamed.  For 
their  solving  he  must  largely  de- 
pend upon  science  (which  it  is  the 
province  of  schools  to  gather  and 
disseminate)  or  else  he  must  be 
content  to  tear  what  bread  he  may 
from  a  reluctant  soil  while  we  im- 
port from  wiser  nations  the  food 
we  do  not  produce  ourselves. 

Granting  the  need  ,and  the 
school  as  the  means  of  satisfying 
it,  we  may  then  well  ask  how  we 
shall  find  room  for  adequate  courses 
in  curriculums  already  crowded — 
there  are  so  many  good  things  we 
wish  our  children  to  learn  and  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  slow  wisdom 
of  the  years.  Well,  the  advice  of 
the  housekeeper  naturally  is  "have 
a  house-cleaning,"  one  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  kind  that  the  New 
Fnglanders  in  all  honesty  and  rev- 
erence called  a  "God's  blessing." 
In  such  a  time  of  general  upheaval 
and  acknowledged  discomfort, 
strange  things  come  to  light; 
and  some  are  treasures  which  we 
value  all  the  more  for  having 
stopped  to  consider  how  precious 
they  are;  and  some  can  only  revert 
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to  usefulness  through  the  chemis- 
try of  nature  and  the  dump  heap. 
For  the  schools  this  would  doubt- 
less mean  a  sacrifice  in  some  re- 
spects of  long  loved  and  dearly 
cherished  traditions,  but  the  in- 
terests of  the  child  and  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  communities  seem 
to  sanction  great  changes  in  curric- 
ulum. As  we  change,  we  must  weigh 
carefully  that  we  lose  nothing  of 
real  culture,  for  culture  is  the  bub- 
bling spring  that  sings  beside  our 
dusty  path  of  everyday  and  makes 
us  glad;  nor  can  we  forget  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  school  to 
present  many  facts  if  it  would 
fulfill  its  function  of  fitting  chil- 
dren for  life,  because  life  is  com- 
plex and  means  much  more  than 
the  ability  to  labor  well  in  a  chosen 
vocation.  Of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — which  is  all 
that  is  here  considered — we  have 
no  right  to  expect  more  than  a 
calling  forth  of  latent  powers, 
with  a  development  of  vocational 
ideals  and  capacity  for  choice,  for 
the  public  schools  are  not  entering 
into  competition  with  trade 
schools.  They  must  at  once  give 
more  and  less  than  such  as  they 
take  up  the  share  of  community 
responsibility  thrown  upon  them 
in  greater  measure  as  the  appren- 
ticeship system  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  teach- 
ing force  itself  is  asking  for  means 
whereby  they  may  teach  agricul- 
ture in  ways  adapted  to  the  grades, 
and  so  we  see  them  taking  up  the 
school  garden  idea  and  making 
what  they  can  of  it  under  present 
conditions.  Much  criticism  has 
been  given  to  this  same  school  gar- 
den. Possibly  people  have  ex- 
pected too  great  or  too  quick  re- 
sults; possibly  also  they  have  not 
stopped  to  consider  that  innova- 
tions which  involve  great  changes 
in  existing  systems  can  hardly 
come  with  a  "presto  agamento 
change."  Teachers,  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  must  of  necessity 
come  often  without  special  train- 
ing, very  likely  without  the  "vis- 
ion" which  would  carry  them  suc- 
cessfully through  embarrassments; 
but  they  doubtless  try  faithfully 


to  answer  up  to  the  demands  of 
enthusiastic  superintendents  or 
boards  of  education  which  say 
that  thus  and  so  shall  salaries  be 
earned,  and  the  wonder  is  small 
if  they  fail  to  find  in  their  gardens 
comfort  to  themselves  or  value  for 
the  children,  such  as  better  prepa- 
ration must  give.  Here  may  be 
said  as  a  professor  of  Columbia 
University  said  in  relation  to  an- 
other subject  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideals  are  embryonic  in 
the  beginnings  and  "it  is  our  priv- 
ilege in  teaching  elements  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  higher  concep- 
tions which  are  present  in  them. 
.  .  .  This  implies  familiarity 
with  the  doctrines  that  unfold  the 
meaning  of  the  ideas  defined,"  and 
may  not  be  at  the  command  of  the 
teacher  at  the  first  assay.  Never- 
theless, taking  them  as  they  are 
and  not  as  they  may  be,  it  is  worth 
while,  to  ask  ourselves  seriously 
if  the  commonest  garden  in  the 
lot  brings  any  greater  waste  of 
time  than  learning  the  names  of 
the  206  bones  of  the  human  body, 
or  obtaining  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  greatest  common  di- 
visor and  least  common  multiple, 
or  negotiating  an  undigested  mass 
of  battle  details;  all  of  which 
causes  no  comment.  Some  of  us 
might  doubt,  if  we  stopped  to  con- 
sider it,  whether  a  knowledge  of 
cube  root  gives  any  more  than 
would  a  few  lessons  on  bacteria 
— the  respectable  ones,  you  know 
— which  agricultural  study  would 
naturally  introduce.  The  fear  of 
the  microbe  is  over  us  all,  and  in 
our  modern,  prosaic  life  is  told 
again  the  old,  old  story  of  Charle- 
magne, the  fame  of  whose  power 
was  so  terrible  that 

"He  appeared 
Not  what  men  saw  but  what  they 
feared," 

and  they  fell  before  his  face  as 
dead.    If  we  must  continually  read 
in  our  subdued  later  years  that 
"The  sky  is  a  bug  barrel  turned 

upside  down, 
Sousing  the  world  with  woe," 
we  might  be  content  to  let  exuber- 
ant childhood  have  its  chance  to 
learn  of  the  kindly  agencies  which 
work  for  and  not  against  us. 


And  for  our  girls — the  mothers 
of  the  generation  which  shall  till 
its  fields  above  our  dust — many  of 
us  present-day  mothers  would  sac- 
rifice much  if  through  channels 
such  as  only  agricultural  courses 
can  present,  they  might  be  taught, 
in  many  ways,  through  patient 
years,  to  love  the  beautiful  story 
of  life;  not  alone  in  the  age-dimmed 
story  of  creation,  but  in  the  ever 
present  miracle  and  wonder  of 
pro-creation  whereby  each  living 
thing  honors  God's  primal  word 
and  brings  forth  "seed  after  its 
kind."  Over  and  over  again  the 
beautiful  lesson  might  be  unobtru- 
sively taught  with  only  a  school 
garden  as  a  guide,  until  as  a  na- 
tion we  learn  that  secretness  is  not 
sacredness.  A  woman's  senti- 
mental wish  for  unneeded  good? 
No,  and  yet  again  no!  Bishops, 
judges  of  the  juvenile  court,  phy- 
sicians, social  workers  from  Jane 
x-.udams  down  are  laying  at  the 
door  of  home  and  school  the  terri- 
ble accusaion  that  failure  to  teach 
our  children  the  story  which 
makes  womanhood  sacred  and  pa- 
renthood a  partnership  with  the 
divine  is  directly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  physical  and  moral 
wrong  which  burdens  the  world 
today.  It  is  only  nature  which  can 
teach  such  lessons,  as  opportunity 
may  serve,  not  through  any  text- 
book but  "face  to  face,  voice  an- 
swering to  voice  animated  with 
the  various  moods  and  motions 
and  accents  of  life." 

James  Ralph  Jewell,  writing  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
says  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  the  school  garden  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  "What  they  have 
done  at  least.  Through  them,  chil- 
dren have  been  taught  more  of 
practical  ethics  than  by  any  other 
means  yet  devised,  besides  learn- 
ing something  of  the  fundamental 
occupation  of  mankind.  Country 
children  have  become  interested 
in  the  science  of  their  future  life, 
and  so  have  been  taught  to  think 
lor  themselves  and  respect  their 
calling.  How  many  a  boy  goes 
through  his  school  life  in  the 
school  and  the  home  without 
knowing  how  the    roots    of  corn 


spread  out,  or  how  to  cultivate 
the  corn  properly  to  insure  the 
greatest  yield,  except  as  he  fol- 
lows what  he  sees  others  do,  and 
without  knowing  a  hundred  things 
of  the  kind  which  science  is  wait- 
ing for  him  to  learn  and  utilize? 
How  many  country  boys  have  been 
given  anything  to  think  of  as  they 
hoe  potatoes,  except  that  their  city 
cousins  are  not  blistering  their 
hands  so?" 

All  our  education  in  the  past 
has  tended  cityward.  The  study 
of  history  and  civics  and  biogra- 
phy have  created  ideals  of  great- 
ness which  could  only  be  realized 
in  a  city,  leaving  farm  problems 
to  be  looked  upon  as  drudgery  un- 
suited  to  one  with  any  "ambition 
to  rise."  So  we  have  seen  the 
farm  house  abandoned  and  the 
farm  lands  and  industries  passing 
into  the  control  of  aliens;  while 
the  cities  have  been  grappling  with 
all  the  problems  of  congestion.  To 
many  it  has  seemed  strange  that 
in  this  country — in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  practice  in  other  lands 
— cities  have  been  quicker  to  take 
up  the  agricultural  teaching  than 
rural  communities,  but  it  is  the 
reasonable  move  which  could  have 
been  expected.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  "city  of  happiness" 
seems  always  to  lie  beyond  present 
environment,  why  should  not  the 
city,  restless,  eager  and  organized, 
be  quicker  to  act  in  relief  of  a 
situation  from  which  it  has  suf- 
fered? 

No  information  is  available  as  to 
the  number  of  grade  schools  giving 
agricultural  instruction  in  Califor- 
nia, but  they  are  dotted  thickly 
along  from  San  Diego  to  the  north- 
ern boundary.  The  following,  ob- 
tained from  our  State  University, 
shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  de- 
mand. In  1908,  there  was  but  one 
high  school  in  California  teaching 
agriculture;  in  1909,  there  were 
three;  in  1910,  there  were  eight- 
een; in  1911,  there  were  about 
fifty-five.  The  demand  for  teachers 
for  the  coming  year  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  university  to  meet. 

In  Chico,  an  interesting  experi- 
ment is  being  tried.  It  is  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  school  bank  which, 
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Weeks'  Poultry  Ranch 


OFFERS  FOR  SALE 


ONE  THOUSAND 


of  their  heaviest 
laying  breeding 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


which  were  used  in  our  breeding  yards  this  year.  If  you  want  egg 
production  and  vigor  order  now  before  they  are  all  gone. 


$1.90  each  as  long  as  they  last. 


CHAS.  WEEKS 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Ask  your  Dealer  for 
EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 
for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAVE  THE  YEARLY 

EXPENSE  AND  TROUBLE 

of  Propping  your  Fruit  Trees  by  Per- 
manently supporting  the  limbs  with  the 

Thompson  Adjustable  Tree 
Supports 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Gal- 
vanized sheet  steel  so  formed  as  not  to 
injure  the  bark,  and  are  in  every  re- 
spect thoroughly  reliable  and  satisfac- 
tory.    Write  for  circular. 

Price   $13.50  per   1000,   f.  o.  b.  Loa 
Angeles.   Agents  wanted. 

THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 

1260  East  Ninth  Street  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 


ig  money  making  wells.  Thia  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 
R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL, 

Main  Office  and  Work,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Carburetor  nager  grand; 
Midline  m  htgtmaA  I 


and 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing:  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
Mine,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5u  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
jor  one  cent  tne  work  ot  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  ot  the  money  yon  nre  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  f  imply  put  in  luel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

~     FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIORis  builtin  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 

?rou  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
ree  catalog:  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine.  A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  603  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ell  Drilling  Machinery 

 _sl        SV       You  can  make  big  money  making:  wells.    This  is  one  of 


The  Detroit  Combination  Gas  Machine  provides  the  home 
with  a  Satisfactory  Gas  Supply. 

Gas  to  Light  with — Gas  to  Cook  with — 
Gas  to  Heat  Water  for  the  Bath,  Laundry, 
Kitchen,  and  for  all  other  uses  common  to 
city  coal  gas,  at  no  greater  cost. 
Listed  in  Class  "A"  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

as  no  gasoline  is  stored  in  building,  hence  insurance  not  increased.  On 
the  market  over  forty  tears.  More  than  15.000  in  daily  use.  Our  88-page 
catalog,  "Light  for  E/ening  Hours,"  will  interest  you.  Write  today  for 
copy  and  names  of  rulers  in  your  vicinity. 

American  Agencies,  Ltd,  Slate  Agents 

—a   608  South  Olivt  Strtet      LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


in  the  year  of  its  existence  han- 
dled $150.  The  idea  given  in  the 
words  of  the  originator  (Mr.  C.  A. 
Stebbins)  is  as  follows:  "A  school 
garden  if  well  planned  carries  the 
life  of  the  community.  Any  busi- 
ness as  it  develops  and  becomes 
more  complex  calls  for  new  meth- 
ods, and  the  demands  for  more 
practicability  in  school  work  are 
calling  for  a  school  bank.  The 
policy  of  the  bank  should  be  to 
lease  the  individual  gardens  for  a 
nominal  sum,  to  sell  seeds,  to  fur- 
nish tools  at  a  low  rental,  to  loan 
money  to  be  expended  in  school 
work,  to  pay  interest  on  deposits, 
to  buy  seed  grown  by  the  pupils, 
to  purchase  plants  from  the  pu- 
pils, etc.  Not  only  should  the 
business  of  the  gardens  be  fastened 
to  the  bank,  but  it  should  carry 
the  practical  side  of  the  other 
school  subjects,  particularly  that 
of  arithmetic.  .  .  .  The  busi- 
ness life  of  a  community  centers 
about  the  public  source  of  money. 
Thus  the  school  bank  should  inoc- 
ulate the  children  with  the  princi- 
ples which  should  direct  their  fu- 
ture conduct.  With  the  garden  to 
furnish  the  money,  with  the  bank 
to  use  it,  and  with  the  arithmetic 
to  direct  the  several  processes,  we 
would  have  a  miniature  commu- 
nity life." 

Our  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  most  earnestly  in 
favor  of  agricultural  school  work, 
lie  feels  keenly  the  drawback  of 
foreign  labor  to  our  state  and  urges 
that  schools  do  their  part  in  help- 
ing the  "Back  to  the  Land"  move- 
ment. Among  other  things  he  rec- 
ommends that  where  possible,  va- 
cations be  planned  so  that  children 
may  take  part  in  the  nearest  in- 
dustry. He  says:  "Help  market 
the  California  fruit!  The  curse  of 
the  fruit  grower  is  the  lack  of 
labor  in  the  gathering  of  his  crop. 
This  it  is  which  brings  the  indi- 
gestible foreigner  upon  us,  forcing 
much  of  our  richest  land  into  his 
hands.  Imported  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, he  remains  a  burden  for  all 
time.  The  safety  of  our  nation 
lies  in  having  our  land  owned  by 
our  own  people  who  earn  their 
own  living  from  the  soil." 

Tree  growing  from  seed  is  an- 
other practical  way  of  teaching; 
children  to  take  pride  in  their 
state.  Here  we  have  vast  stretches 
of  unwooded  country  and  barren 
miles  of  road  which  could  be  beau- 
tified by  co-operation  with  chil- 
dren, at  a  proven  nominal  sum. 
While  we  are  boosting  for  good 
roads  we  may  as  well  boost  for 
beautiful  ones  too.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  cared  for  a  tree  from 
seed  to  reasonable  maturity  will 
never  need  the  gospel  of  conser- 
vation preached  to  him  in  season 
and  out — and  to  no  avail.  It 
is  the  man  who  never  owned  a  tree 
or  a  house  or  a  shop  who  fails  to 
respect  property.  Given  any  of 
these  things  as  a  result  of  his  own 
effort  and  he  turns  preacher  him- 
self. 

There  are  yet  many  other  things 
the  schools  may  do  in  practical 
farming  with  more  direct  return 
to  the  taxpayer  than  has  been  af- 
forded by  other  lines  of  instruc- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  proven  that  time  given  regu- 
larly to  agricultural  work  need  not 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  good  results 
in  the  usual  studies.    The  George 


Junior  Republic  boys  giving  one- 
half  of  their  time  to  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor  yet  pass  the  county 
examinations  with  credit,  and  the 
same  has  been  shown  in  other 
places  where  trial  has  been  made. 

Six  thousand  years  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  whole  has  not  been 
learned  yet,  nor  can  we  call  it 
mastered  until  every  little  child 
within  our  proud  domain  shall  eat 
in  peace  and  plenty;  and  let  no 
one  forget  that  to  this  end  more 
elements  of  success  are  needed  than 
even  scientific  farming — elements 
which  the  childern  of  today  must 
seek  to  master.  The  last  few 
months  have  taught  us — if  we  need- 
ed teaching— that  there  are  rivers 
yet  to  be  tamed,  marshes  yet  to 
be  redeemed  and  deserts  yet  to  be 
reclaimed;  while  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  tells  out  so  plain 
that  "he  who  runs  may  read"  the 
need  of  readjustment  in  organiza- 
tion of  activities  that  we  may  store 
and  distribute  the  food  produced 
so  that  hunger  shall  literally  be  no 
more.  At  no  less  degree  af  perfec- 
tion should  we  aim  as  we  recognize 
the  broadness  of  benevolent  power 
wielded  by  this  puissant  king  who 
deals  out  the  progress  of  humanity. 


To  clean  oilcloth  wash  with 
warm  milk.  Once  in  six  months 
scour  with  hot  soapsuds,  dry  thor- 
oughly and  apply  a  coat  of  varnish. 
Treated  this  way  it  will  last  as 
long  again. 


I  Asked 

the  Clergyman: 


"Does  your  early  enthusiasm 
on    the    BUNGALOW  PLAYE 
PIANO  continue?" 


"More  than  that,  It  constantly 
increases,"  he  said.  "It's  the 
most  wonderful  agency  for  popu- 
larizing good  music.  The  church 
has  always  recognized  the  enno- 
bling influence  of  good  music,  but 
we  need  more  of  it  in  the  home." 


m 


The  need  is  supplied  by  th 
BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO 
When  the  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
Is  part  of  your  home  your  family 
will  enjoy  all  the  good  Influences 
of  the  best  music  that  has  ever 
been  composed.  Incidentally,  It 
will  mean  a  cheery  home,  too. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  part  payment. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLATER  PIANO  pl*r> 
the  fall  scale,  88  notes — plsys  sll  "sUod- 
srd"  music  rolls — fall,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  msterlsls— best  workmanahlp 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist — 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls.    Ten  year  guarantee. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

San     Francisco  Store— »T5     Market  Suwst. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448   San   Pablo  Ave. 
Freaoo  Store — 2019    Mariposa  St. 

8scramente  Store — Bio   J  St. 
Ban  Jos*  Stora— 321   9.   First  St. 
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Hopland  Stock  Farm 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
Hopland,  Cal. 

California's  best  equipped  and  most 
sanitary  plant. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Orpingtons 

We  can  now  offer  an  excellent  line 
of  March,   April   and   May  Pullets. 

Visitors    welcome    except  Sundays. 


A  Right  Start  in  Poultry  Raising 


By  Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


TOO  .  3 


LATE 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
(or  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It  s 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
|  send  to  us.     Money  refunded  <f  it  evmr  fails. 

At  your  dealer*  —  01  irnd  to 
Coufson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma ;  Germain  Seed 
Co.,  Lot  Angeles ;  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane:  Rouiledge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  .  Portland:  Seattle 
Seed  Co.,  Seattle;  Brackman- 
Kei  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Weftern  Di-tributor. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  tup- 
ply  dealer  and  tramps 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conkty's  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


THE 


Norwich  Automatic 
Exerciser  and  Feeder 


By  using  this  machine  you  save 
60%  In  labor,  26%  In  feed  and  your 
egg  yield  will  Increase  20%  (U.  S. 
Government  Report). 
No.  1 —  8-Qt.  Hopper,  12  lbs.,  *3.00 
No.  2 — 14-Qt.  Hopper,  16  lbs.,  S.75 
No.  3 — 20-Qt.  Hopper,  20  lbs.,  4.75 
No.  4 — 32-Qt.  Hopper,  30  lbs.,  6.00 
Pamphlet  on  request.  Department  U 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST.     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


;  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  tells 
what  you  ought  to  know  about  all 
kinds  of  roofing.  Write  for  it,  and 
ask  for  samples.    Both  free. 

The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  an  improved 
fastenine  for  smooth-surface  roofings. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  ot  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world.  , 

Philadelphia 
Now  York      San  Francisco  Chicago 


THE  NEXT  STEP  after  getting 
the  kale,  chard,  mangels,  and 
alfalfa    growing    luxuriantly  and 
houses  and  yards  finished  for  what 
number  of  fowls  you  decide  to 
start  with,  is  the  selection  of  stock. 
And  right  here  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  starting  right, 
that  is  start  with  vigorous  stock 
that  has  been  selected  for  genera- 
tions for  a  purpose,  whether  for 
meat  or  eggs.    Do  not  pick  up  eggs 
or    day-old    chicks    or  breeding 
stock  from  any  one  who  happens 
to  have  them.   The  best  of  stock  in 
the  hands  of  the  amateur  oftimes 
degenerates.    It  is  only  a  very  few 
poultrymen  that  can  evolve  better 
birds  each  year.     We  have  seen 
many  start  out  with  good  stock 
and  in  a  few  years  the  stock  runs 
down  and    out    until  either  new 
blood  must  be  instilled  or  another 
vocation  chosen.    It  is  imperative 
that  stock  be  chosen  from  some 
old  reliable  breeder  that  has  dem- 
onstrated his  success.    Neither  is 
it  wise  to  select  stock  without  first 
seeing  the  ranch   from  which  it 
comes.     Large     ads     can  never 
make  the  stock.     There  must  be 
system  and  years  of  selection  be- 
hind it.    Nor  would    I   pay  long 
prices  for  so-called  fancy  or  show 
stock  to  start    with.    Learn  first 
how  to  care    for    utility  poultry 
and  if  the  show-room  is  the  object 
there  will  not  be  so  much  danger 
in  spending  for  show  stock.    Go  to 
some  man  that  has  made  a  suc- 
cess at  poultry  raising  and  make 
arrangements  to  get  the  best  he 
has.    Be  very  careful  about  buying 
from  amateurs  who  have  been  in 
the  business  only  a  year  or  two. 
They  probably  ought  to  be  buy- 
ing their  own  hatching  eggs  in- 
stead of  selling  them.    The  ques- 
tion of  just  how  to  stock  up  is 
hard  to  answer.    There  are  several 
ways.    If  you  have  your  incubator 
equipment  ready  and  understand 
incubator     cellar     and  brooder 
may  be    purchased    from  reliable 
parties.    If  you  have  a  good  brood- 
er system    ready    then    day  old 
chicks  may  be  bought  and  be  very 
careful  they  are  from  a  careful, 
experienced  man.    If  you  do  not 
care  to  go  the  expense  of  erecting 
incubatoir    cellar     and  brooder 
house  at  the    start,    the  quickest 
way  would  be  to  purchase  young 
pullets  two  or  three  months  old.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  first- 
class  young  pullets,  for  few  parties 
that  have  their  own  breeders  raise 
pullets  for  sale,  preferring  to  keep 
them.   Those  that  do  make  a  busi- 
ness of  selling  pullets  to  egg  ranch- 
ers too  often  buy  eggs  to  produce 
them  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
You  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the 
stock  you  start  with.    These  sug- 
gestions are  particularly  for  the 
egg  farmer. 

Egg  farming  at  present  is  better 
than  producing  fowls  for  flesh. 
Therefore  all  thought  should  be 
centered  on  the  fowl  that  will  lay 
the  most  eggs  with  least  feed,  un- 
less the  object  is  fancy  or  show 
room  stock,  which  is  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  poultry  raising. 

All  this  is  written  for  the  man 
who  has  had  at  least  one  year's 


practical  experience  on  some  suc- 
cessful egg  ranch.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  cannot  tell  you  much  about 
poultry  but  I  can  tell  you  where 
you  can  get  poultry  lore  and  the 
best  means  to  that  end. 

Probably  the  very  best  way  to 
stock  up  a  new  ranch  would  be 
to  go  to  the  best  egg  rancher  pos- 
sible and  make  a  selection  of  two 
and  three-year-old  hens  to  hatch 
from  choosing  those  long-bodied, 
deep-chested  hens  with  extra  comb 
development  and  mate  up  with 
these  one-year-old  cockrels  of  no 
blood  relation.  If  your  year's  ap- 
prenticeship has  not  given  you 
ability  to  choose  these  breeders 
have  some  one  experienced  to  se- 
lect them.  You  can  get  two  and 
three-year-old  hens  very  reason- 
able and  by  carefully  mating  them 
with  vigorous  males  and  giving 
them  the  best  attention  possible 
good  results  will  follow. 

These  hens  should  be  housed  in 
the  latest  and  best  open  front 
house  with  at  least  six  or  eight 
inches  of  clean  straw  in  the 
scatching  shed  into  which  their 
grain  ration  should  be  fed.  This 
will  harden  them  and  make  vigor. 
I  think  a  moist  mash  once  per  day 
with  a  large  bulk  of  beet  and 
chard  tops  cut  up  with  kale  and 
alfalfa  and  mixed  with  mids 
brand  and  a  little  cornmeal  and 
mixed  with  milk  if  possible  is  as 
good  a  feed  as  can  be  had.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  great  variety  and  plenty 
of  greens.  If  this  mash  is  mixed 
with  milk,  I  would  feed  no  beef 
scraps  at  all.  Good  beef  scraps 
are  hard  to  find.  Not  all  poultry- 
men  agree  as  to  a  wet  mash  for 
breeding  stock,  but  I  find  that  the 
male  birds  keep  in  better  condi- 
tion when  fed  a  moist  mash  and 
chicks  are  stronger.  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  alternate  the  male  birds 
unless  I  feed  this  moist  mash.  By 
alternating  them  I  can  keep  them 
in  condition  and  feed  the  hens 
dry  feed.  With  plenty  of  straw 
for  the  hens  to  scratch  in  I  find 
no  trouble  in  feeding  a  moist  mash. 

It  will  pay  to  take  extra  pains 
with  few  choice  breeding  hens  for 
the  next  entire  season's  layers  de- 
pend upon  your  choice  and  care 
of  breeders.  A  chick  well  born 
is  far  above  chance  breeding  as 
any  other  animal.  And  let  me  say 
right  here  that  success  or  failure 
lays  in  that  egg  placed  in  the  in- 
cubator. If  the  egg  is  not  right 
no  incubation  or  brooding  will 
make  a  profitable  pullet.  A  good 
egg  first  and  the  rest  is  a  mere 
matter  of  mechanical  appliances 
rightly  operated  with  scientific 
feeding. 

I  would  feed  my  breeders  heavy 
but  work  them  hard  for  exercise 
in  straw  or  sand.  I  keep  a  dry 
mash  by  them  all  the  time  com- 
posed of  three  parts  bran,  two 
mids,  one  cornmeal,  one  beef 
scrap  one  protina  or  soy  bean 
meal.  Besides  this  I  have  grit, 
charcoal,  oyster  shell  and  fresh 
water  before  them  all  the  time. 
Their  moist  mash  is  composed 
principally  of  varieties  of  green 
feed  run  through  the  cutter  and 
mixed  with  bran  mids  and  corn- 
meal. I  like  a  feed  of  sprouted 
oats  occasionally  for  variety.  This 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

no  ice:  required 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  ex- 
hibited. If  not  for  sale  at  your 
dealer's,  write  for  particulars  and 
prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mf rs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


I  sprout  in  the  double  yards  to 
each  breeding  pen. 

There  is  still  some  discussion  as 
to  which  is  the  best  way  to  mate 
— whether  in  large  or  small  flocks. 
I  have  had  good  success  each  way, 
but  prefer  small  yards  with  a  few 
hens  to  one  male  at  a  time.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  have  large  range 
where  several  males  run  with  a 
large  flock  of  hens.  Otherwise 
they  interfere  with  each  other. 

Unless  I  can  do  this  I  want  the 
eggs  gathered  many  times  during 
the  day  so  that  the  germ  may  be 
entirely  dormant.  If  the  egg  is 
kept  warm  by  hens  on  the  nest 
almost  all  day  it  starts  to  incubate 
and  that  germ  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  keep  well  for  a  week.  I  have 
tried  eggs  direct  from  nest  to  ma- 
chine along  with  those  two  and 
three  weeks  old  and  find  a  surpris- 
ing difference  in  chicks  both  in 
hatching  and  raising. 

If  a  hen  has  laid  well  during  her 
first  and  second  season  and  still 
shows  signs  of  vigor  and  strong  vi- 
tality she  is  worth  keeping  for 
breeding  purposes  the  third  year. 
If  a  hen  can  stand  our  heavy  feed- 
ing for  three  years  and  still  show  a 
superabundance  of  vitality  she  is 
certainly  the  one  to  mark  her  pro- 
geny with  vitality. 

Well  born  pullets  are  the  payers. 
You  cannot  waste  a  minute  on  those 
thin-breasted,  peeked-faced  pullets 
which  are  usually  hatched  from  in- 
ferior matings.  Start  with  vigor 
or  you  will  surely  rue  the  start.  You 
must  start  with  those  long,  deep- 
bodied  egg-laying  types  of  vigorous 
pullets  or  your  purse  and  heart  will 
both  be  broken.  If  you  haven't 
thant  kind,  back  up  and  take  a  new 
start. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  tell  you 
some  things  I  have  experienced 
with  incubators.  Not  that  I  can  tell 
you  how  to  incubate  successfully 
but  that  I  may  be  able  to  save  you 
unnecessary  experiments. 


Brewers  of  London,  England, 
have  contracted  for  1,500  bales  of 
hops  from  the  Harry  Fraser  Hop 
Co.  of  Butte  county,  agreeing  to  pay 
29  cents  per  pound  flat  for  the 
hops. 
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Order  Mail 

Complete  Lines  of  Clothing  and 
Furnishings  for 

MEN  AND  BOYS 

Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos 
Spring  Suits  Now  In 
School  Suits  for  the  Boy 
Underwear  and  Furnishings 
Shoes — Hats — Trunks — Bags 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 
Send  for  Particulars — Address  Mail  Order  Department 

HASTINGS  CLOTHING  CO. 

POST  AND  GRANT  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Put  Your  Roof  on  But  Once 


Why  use  shingles,  tin  or  slate  on  your  roofs? 

You  will  only  be  put  to  the  expense  of  replacing 
them  in  a  short  time. 

You  can  save  this  expense  by  using  absolutely 
weather-proof  and  practically  indestructible  Pioneer 
Ready  Roofing. 

Pioneer  Rubber  Sanded  Roofing 

— overcomes  all  objectionable  features  of  other  rooflng 
materials.  Its  first  cost  Is  no  greater  than  the  shingle 
or  tin  roof,  and  it  will  shed  water  and  turn  back  the 
Bun's  heat  twice       long  mm  a  sfclagle  roof. 

Pioneer  Hoofing  fills  all  requirements  for  your  resi- 
dence, barn,  parage,  etc.  Needs  no  expert  to  lay  It.  All 
necessary  materials  Included — nails,  cement,  etc 

We  will  tell  you  just  what  you  need  and  send  sam- 
ples and  full  directions  If  you  address  Dept.  IS, 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

247-251  S.  Los  Angeles  St      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

333  Stuoae  Street,  SAX  FRAXCISCO 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed 
by  leading  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries  wineries  and  railroads  as 
the  best  made.   Send  for  prlcea 

GEORGE  W1NDELER 
144-154   Berry    St.,    Sam  Fruclaco 


The  Conservation  of  Bird  Life 


WE  ARE  LIVING  in  an  age 
when  the  question  of  conser- 
vation is  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  concerning  this  question  Gil- 
ford Pinchot  has  said:  "Our  great- 
est problem  in  connection  with 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, is  the  preservation  of  the 
wild  bird  life  of  our  country." 

In  order  to  realize  how  essential 
is  conservation  along  this  line,  let 
us  consider  how  it  affects  our  daily 
lives,  and  the  interests  thus  in- 
volved. Here  w~e  have  a  question 
of  national  importance,  for  the 
birds  are  one  of  the  country's 
most  valuable  economic  assets,  be- 
cause of  the  close  relation  which 
they  bear  to  all  forms  of  agricul- 
ture. 

As  the  foundation  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country  is  in  its  agriculture, 
so  the  national  prosperity  must  de- 
pend largely  on  the  success  of  this 
industry.  This  has  been  proven 
again  and  again,  for  invariably 
with  the  failure  of  crops  comes 
the  cry  of  "hard  times."  So  we 
can  readily  see  that  this  question 
affects  not  merely  the  farmer,  but 
the  banker,  manufacturer,  and 
tradesman  as  well.  In  fact,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  our  daily  work  may 
be,  we  are  all  primarily  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  agriculture. 

President  Taft  in  an  address  on 
"Conservation  of  Soil,"  states  that 
in  1911  there  were  873,729,000 
acres  of  farm  land  in  the  United 
States.  Every  acre  of  this  land  has 
its  host  of  insect,  weed  and  ro- 
dent foes,  which  causes  a  yearly 
loss  to  the  agricultural  interest  of 
our  country  of  over  a  billion  and 


a  half  dollars.  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer  of 
the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  has 
said :  "Among  the  most  potent 
agents  in  checking  such  losses  are 
insectivorous  and  seed-eating  birds, 
and  the  importance  of  their  pres- 
ervation, while  difficult  to  measure 
in  dollars  and  cents  is  self- 
evident." 

With  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  has  also  come  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  pests,  examples  of 
which  are  the  Hessian  fly,  San  Jose 
scale  and  codling  moth.  These 
usually  go  unnotict-d  until  they  be- 
come too  numerous  to  be  exter- 
minated. Once  established,  how- 
ever, they  are  here  to  stay  and  add 
their  toll  to  the  immense  loss  al- 
ready levied  on  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  by  native  insects. 

While  much  time  and  money  are 
being  spent  in  trying  to  find  arti- 
ficial methods  of  destroying  these 
pests,  we  too  often  overlook  one  of 
nature's  means  of  controlling  them 
— the  birds.  While  it  may  be  an 
easy  matter  to  destroy  the  birds  on 
a  farm,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  control 
the  insect,  weed  and  rodent  foes 
which  are  sure  to  follow  such  de- 
struction, for  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  destruction  of 
the  useful  bird  life  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  followed  by  a  marked 
increase  in  those  pests  which  dev- 
astate the  crops,  and  by  subsequent 
loss  to  the  farm  and  fruit  grower. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  protection 
of  the  useful  bird  population  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  orchard  is  sure 
to  bring  abundant  reward,  in  the 
form  of  increased  profits  on  crops' 
return. 


THE  STATE  WATCHING  FOR  SUSPICIOUS  BIRDS 


The  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission is  investigating  a  number 
of  birds  of  which  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  their  economic  value 
to  the  farmer  and  orchardist. 

While  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  birds  are  of  decided  economic 
value,  on  the  other  hand  a  few  are 
destructive  throughout  the  year, 
and  still  others  are  injurious  at 
certain  seasons.  These  are  the 
ones  concerning  w-hich  more  defi- 
nite knowledge  is  needed. 

The  study  of  the  food  habits  of 
birds,  carried  on  by  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  determin- 
ing those  birds  which  are  useful 
and  those  which  are  harmful.  To 
be  of  greatest  value,  however,  this 
work  must  be  supplemented  by- 
special  work  in  the  different  states, 
and  this  is  what  is  now  being  done 
in  California.  In  January  of  last 
year,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bryant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  appointed 
by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission to  carry  on  this  special 
work.  Careful  study  will  be  made 
during  two  years,  of  the  food  hab- 
its of  certain  birds  which  are  now 
on  the  protected  list,  but  whose 
economic  value  has  been  ques- 
tioned in  certain  sections  of  the 
state.  The  birds  which  will  re- 
ceive special  study  are  the  mead- 
owlark,    blackbird,     and  robin, 


while  the  horned  lark,  roadrun- 
ner,  and  mourning  dove  will  also 
receive  some  attention.  This  in- 
vestigation will  be  carried  on  in 
a  thorough  manner,  by  stomach 
analysis  of  birds  taken  throughout 
the  year,  by  careful  field  study, 
and  by  consultation  with  farmers, 
so  that  the  results  should  mean 
much  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state. 

The  harm  done  by  birds  can 
usually  be  traced  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  (1)  to  an  over- 
abundance of  some  particular  spe- 
cies of  bird  in  a  certain  locality; 
(2)  to  the  establishment  of  artifi- 
cial conditions,  as  results  when 
waste  lands  are  placed  under  cul- 
tivation, thus  removing  the  natural 
food  supply  of  birds,  when  they 
turn  to  the  new  supply  furnished 
by  man:  (3)  to  a  failure  of  the  nat- 
ural food  supply  of  the  birds, 
when  they  feed  largely  on  food 
not  taken  to  any  great  extent  un- 
der normal  conditions;  (4)  to  the 
location  of  crops  in  relation  to  the 
nesting  sites  of  birds,  as  shown  in 
the  damage  done  by  red-winged 
blackbirds  in  grain  fields  located 
near  marshy  lands,  where  these 
birds  nest. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion in  later  reports  to  point  out 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
bird  life  of  California  is  of  value 
«n  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard. 
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EC.  MERRITT,  president  and 
•  general  manager  of  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers  re- 
cently visited  the  principal 
apple  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  of  his 
observations  he  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  as  reported  in  the  Se- 
bastopol Times: 

I  have  met  with  many  of  the 
best  posted  men  in  the  East  and 
Canada,  have  heard  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
apple  growing  sections  discussed 
and  have  returned  strong  in  the 
belief  that  the  Sebastopol  apple 
.mowers  — particularly  so  far  as 
the  Gravensteins  are  concerned — 
have  a  better  commercial  proposi- 
tion than  the  producers  of  any  oth- 
er section. 

I  met  with  much  encouragement 
in  arranging  for  sale  of  this  sea- 
son's crop,  particularly  in  those 
markets  where  goods  were  sold 
under  our  label  last  season.  Buyers, 
without  exception,  praised  our 
pack  of  last  year  and  assured  me 
that  the  Union's  brand  would  have 
the  preference  this  season.  Right 
here  let  me  say  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  our  brand 
where  goods  arc  placed  year  after 
year  into  the  same  markets  and 
when  it  becomes  known  that  the 
brand  stands  for  quality.  After 
your  product  has  the  preference 
in  a  market  it  is  not  long  before 
you  can  command  a  premium. 

It  would  appear  an  easy  matter 
to  market  this  season's  crop  of 
Gravensteins  as  the  variety  is  be- 
coming better  and  more  favorably 
known  and  the  selling  territory  is 
constantly  increasing.  Our  later 
varieties  will  be  much  harder  to 
dispose  of  to  advantage  as  the  sell- 
ing territory  has  not  increasd  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  California  Bellefleur 
and  Newtown  Pippin  are  the  only 
California  apples  that  have  been 
properly  or  I  might  say  thoroughly 
distributed.  They  are  found  in  all 
markets  in  this  country  and  in 
parts  of  Europe  as  well.  Only 
a  few  varieties  of  California  red 
apples  are  commonly  known  as 
there  has  not  been  enough  of  any 
variety  for  general  distribution. 

Our  older  and  most  plentiful 
varieties,  such  as  the  King,  Spitz- 
enberg,  Baldwin,  Wagner  and  Hoo- 
ver are  fairly  well  known  although 
they  have  reached  Eastern  markets 
at  rather  irregular  Intervals.  In 
order  to  establish  a  market  you 
have  to  have  enough  of  an  article 
to  be  able  to  ship  it  year  after  year 
to  the  same  territory  and  supply 
whatever  demand  may  be  created. 
If  you  cannot  keep  a  supply  on 
hand  during  the  proper  season 
your  customer  may  learn  to  use 
something  else.  In  this  connec- 
tion will  state  that  there  are  four- 
teen varieties  of  so-called  early  ap- 
ples and  thirty-six  varieties  of  late 
apples  delivered  to  the  Union  last 
year.  We  handled  nineteen  vari- 
eties of  over  a  carload  each. 

We  are  now  passing  through 
the  experimental  stage  and  will 
eventually  simmer  down  to  some 
half  a  dozen  kinds  which  time  w  ill 
demonstrate  to  be  the  most  profit- 
able in  this  section.    In  the  mean- 


time we  will  give  them  all  a  chance 
on  the  market. 

Our  late  apples  have  been  most- 
ly sold  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
southwest  naturally  going  where 
there  was  the  least  competition.  We 
now  have  to  fight  to  keep  this  ter- 
ritory as  Texas  now  gets  apples 
from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
with  a  lower  freight  rate  than 
from  California.  The  New  Mexico 
section  is  comparatively  new  but 
promises  to  become  quite  a  factor 
in  the  apple  business.  Idaho  and 
Utah  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  last 
year  but  think  we  can  hold  our 
own  against  them  as  freight  rate 
is  in  our  favor.  The  Oak  Glen 
district  in  the  mountains  near  Red- 
lands  produced  about  1,000  cars 
last  year  and  will  be  a  serious 
competitor  as  its  output  increases. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  maintain  the  high 
quality  of  our  pack  and  advertise 
our  brand  so  that  we  can  com- 
mand a  premium  over  other  sec- 
tions. 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Michaels 
of  the  Wenatcb.ee  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  has  been 
published  wherein  he  estimates 
the  coming  season's  crop  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Montana  and  Colorado  at  22,400 
carloads.  Adding  the  California 
crop  to  this  would  make  about  27,- 

000  cars.  Other  authorities  think 
the  estimate  is  too  high  but  it  is 
conceded  that  there  will  be  20,000 
cars  of  box  apples  to  be  marketed 
this  season. 

In  view  of  the  immense  acreage 
of  non-bearing  apple  trees  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  certain  immense  increase 
of  production  during  the  next  few 
years  there  will  be  serious  market- 
ing problems  to  solve  and  we  must 
strengthen  our  position  in  the 
meantime. 

Although  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  few  years  of  over-produc- 
tion and  consequent  low  prices, 

1  am  inclined  to  take  an  optimis- 
tic view  of  the  situation.  It  will 
be  a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  and  if  time  shows  that  Ore- 
gon produces  the  best  Spitzen- 
bergs  and  Newtowns,  Washington 
the  best  Winesaps  and  Idaho  the 
best  Jonathans,  as  they  now  claim 
but  have  not  proven,  the  growers 
in  those  sections  will  continue  to 
do  a  business  at  a  profit.  Only  a 
certain  percentage  of  orchards  re- 
cently planted  in  large  tracts 
throughout  the  Northwest  and 
Middle  States  and  Virginia  can  in 
the  nature  of  things  prove  suc- 
cessful. Too  many  orchards  have 
been  planned  as  a  part  of  a  real 
estate  scheme  and  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  have  not  been 
carefully  studied.  Marketing 
and  distributing  methods  are 
improving  every  year  and  the  de- 
mand for  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  increase 
of  population.  The  Panama  canal 
means  an  immense  business  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  Europe  and 
the  lower  rates  by  water  will 
eventually  lead  to  lower  rates  by 
rail  and  the  opening  of  new  ter- 
ritory. 

We  mature  our  apples  without 
the  aid  of  irrigation  or  smudge 


Make  Arrangements  to  Enter 

STOCKTON 

COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 

NEXT  TERM 

Best  Equipment,  Modern  Methods 


What  Are  You 

Mark  "X"  After 
Normal 
Bookkeeping 
Banking 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and 

Typewriting; 
Commercial  Law 
Correspondence 


Interested  In? 

Course  Desired 
Penmanship 
Real  Estate  and 

Insurance 
Salesmanship  and 

Advertising 
Mechanical 

Engineering 
Music 


If  you  are  not  Interested  yourself, 
fill  in  the  blank  space  with  the 
name  and  address  of  some  friend 
of  yours  and  mail  it  to  us. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  be  Instru- 
mental in  starting  some  young  man 
or  woman  on  the  road  to  success. 


Name 


Compare  these  Rates  with  the  Rates 
of  Other  Schools 


Three  Months 
Six  Months 
Eight  Months 
Twelve  Months 


$35.00 
60.00 
75.00 

100.00 


Enter  Our  Normal  Department  July 
1st.    Only  $60  for  Six  Months 


For  further  information  address 

A.  JOHNSON 

Stockton  Commercial  College 
Record  Building,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Fruit  :  Wrapping  :  Paper 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments—WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
Oakland,  Oal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  the  fruit  never  freezes  on  the 
tree  before  harvest  time.  We  may 
not  contiune  to  raise  thirty-four 
varieties  of  late  apples  but  we  will 
find  a  few  kinds  that  are  better 
than  the  other  fellow's. 

Our  happy  combination  of  soil 
and  climate  enables  us  to  produce 
a  Gravenstein — flavor,  color  and 
keeping  quality  all  considered — 
better  than  any  other  section  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  and 
what  is  more  wc  produce  it  four 
to  six  weeks  earlier  than  any  other 
locality.  In  short,  wc  ship  a  fall 
apple  in  midsummer.  There  is 
scarcely  a  market  where  we  can- 
not now  ship  a  limited  quantity 
of  Gravensteins  at  a  profit  to  the 
producer  and  I  see  no  reason  why, 
with  careful  grading  and  packing 
and  proper  advertising,  we  cannot 
handle  profitably  all  that  the  Se- 
bastopol district  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  in  the 
years  to  come. 


How  a  Mastodon  Steak  Tastes 


"How  would  you  like  to  have  a 
steak  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
years  old  served  to  you?"  asks 
James  Oliver  Curwood,  author  of 
the  recently  published  novel  "Flow- 
er of  the  North."  Mr.  Curwood 
tells  how  in  one  of  his  Northern 
trips  he  came  across  some  Indians 
who  had  discovered  the  carcass  of 
a  mastodon,  exposed  by  the  falling 
of  a  frozen  river  cliff.  "The 
flesh,"  says  Mr.  Curwood,  "was  of 
a  deep  red  or  mahogany  color,  and 
I  dined  on  a  steak  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  My  first  taste  of  the 
flesh  sent  me  back,  I  suppose,  fifty 
thousand  years  or  more.  The  flavor 
of  the  meat  was  old — not  unpleas- 
ant—  but  simply  old  and  dry. 
That  it  had  lost  none  of  its  life- 
sustaining  elements  during  those 
hundreds  of  centuries  of  'cold 
storage'  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  dogs  throve  upon  it." 
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The  Sugar  Beet  Industry 


Your  Own 
Gas  Plant 

Better,  Cheaper 
and  Safer  than 

"City"  Gas 

Made  by  a  cold  pro- 
cess from  Gasoline 
stored  underground. 

No  winding  of 
weights,  no  generat- 
ing light. 

Does  not  increase 
rate  of  Insurance. 

Hundreds  in  use  In 
fine  Country  Homes, 
Hotels,  Hatcheries, 
High  Schools,  Hospi- 
tals, etc.  Simple,  safe 
and  clean.    Write  us. 

Western  Gas  & 
Power  Co. 

1S50     Seventh  Street 
Oakland  Ca1. 


The  Oldest  National  Bank  in  California 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

la  prepared  to  meet  every  banking;  requirement. 


Orcarhdlsts,  Farmers  and  Agriculturists  are  Invited  to  take  advantage 
of  Ita  complete  banking  service.  Trust  functions  performed  by  the  First 
Federal    Trust    Company,   affiliated  with  the  First  National  Bank. 


THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

of  San  Francisco 

POST  AND 
MONTGOMERY  STS. 


Capital,  $3,000,000 


Surplus,  $1,500,000 


The  Bane  of  an  Idle  Acre 


Have  you  an  idle  acre  on  your 
farm?  If  so,  why  not  at  once  put 
it  to  some  use,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son that  it  may  work  no  injury  to 
yourself  or  to  your  neighbor?  Ev- 
ery such  acre,  in  a  settled  commu- 
nity, is  an  accuser,  branding  its 
owner — so  says  a  contemporary — 
"as  either  thoughtless,  wasteful  or 
shiftless;  possibly  all  three."  On 
any  such  acre,  weeds  may  grow 
sufficient  to  "seed  down"  a  town- 
ship and  to  increase  the  labors  of 
the  whole  farming  population.  The 
broad  areas  of  uncultivated  land 
which  form  so  large  a  percentage 
of  thousands  of  farms,  are  a  stand- 


ing indictment  of  our  systems  of 
land-ownership  and  taxation,  as 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  No  man 
should  be  entitled  to  hold  more 
land  than  he  can  fully  cultivate 
or  make  otherwise  useful  to  the 
community,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  growing  of  timber  trees  or  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  well-stocked 
fishpond.  Idle  land  should  be  so 
heavily  taxed  that  nobody  could 
afford  to  keep  it  out  of  use — it 
must  be  "Cultivate  or  sell  I"  But 
instead  of  observing  this  just  rule, 
we  punish  with  heavier  taxation 
the  farmer  who  improves  and  en- 
riches his  land,  and  let  off,  with 
only  nominal  taxation,  the  owner 
of  idle  acres. — C.  B.  Barnes. 


By  F.  J.  McCoy,  Betteravia,  Cal. 


THK  SI/GAR  BEET  INDUSTRY, 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
prosperity  of  European  farmers, 
and  promises  to  do  the  same  for 
American  farmers,  is  little  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
first  practical  sugar  factory  was 
erected  at  Lille,  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  1810.  Napoleon  the 
Great,  wishing  to  wrest  from  Eng- 
land her  supremacy  on  sea  and 
land,  had  decreed  that  all  commer- 
cial relations  with  England  must 
cease.  At  that  time  English  colo- 
nies were  practically  supplying  all 
the  sugar  used  in  Europe,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  Napoleon's  em- 
bargo the  price  of  sugar  had  risen 
to  a  dollar  per  pound  in  France. 

In  casting  about  for  a  new 
source  of  obtaining  sugar  from  oth- 
er than  cane  sources  the  chemist 
Achard,  after  experimenting  on 
many  other  vegetables,  discovered 
that  the  common  beet  contained 
about  6  per  cent  of  sugar.  Napo- 
leon was  quick  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  new  industry,  and 
had  large  appropriations  made  by 
the  French  government  for  its  en- 
couragement, and  in  a  few  years 
over  five  hundred  small  sugar  fac- 
tories sprung  up  in  France,  and 
the  industry  spread  rapidly  to  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  to  nearly  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  little  in- 
dustry fostered  by  Napoleon  has 
grown  to  such  gigantic  size  that  it 
now  distributes  yearly  to  the  far- 
mers of  Europe  about  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  and  to  the 
other  industries  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars. 
When  Napoleon's  military  glory 
will  be  dimmed,  the  future  Euro- 
pean economist  will  sing  his 
praises  for  establishing  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  industries,  supplv- 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  sugar  of  the 
world;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
establishing  in  Europe  of  this  in- 
dustry, the  price  of  sugar  would 
undoubtedly  be  higher  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  Europe's  sugar  im- 
portations would  be  costing  her 
nearly  six  hundred  million  dollars 
annually. 

In  the  United  States  many  at- 
tempts were  made,  even  as  early 
as  the  year  1830,  to  establish  the 
sugar  beet  industry  here;  but  it 
was  not  until  1879  that  the  first 
successful  sugar  beet  factory  was 
erected  in  our  state,  at  Alvarado, 
Cat.,  and  this  factory  is  still  in  op- 
eration. 

At  the  present  time  we  have 
about  seventy  factories  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  ten  are  in 
California.  In  1897  there  was 
produced  in  the  United  States 
about  45,000  tons  of  beet  sugar, 
while  there  were  produced  in  1911, 
560,000  tons  of  beet  sugar,  of 
which  amount  California  produced 
about  one-third.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  unfortunate  agitations  that 
come  up  perennially  over  the  su- 
gar question,  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try would  by  this  time  have  grown 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 
While  politicians  may  wrangle 
over  the  economic  problems  of  a 


tariff,  it  might  be  well  if  we  would 
bear  in  mind  that  homely,  but  wise, 
answer  given  by  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln when  asked  his  opinion  on 
the  tariff.  He  said,  "If  we  buy 
lrom  Europe  a  ton  of  rails,  we  get 
the  rails  and  Europe  gets  the  mon- 
ey; but  if  we  produce  the  rails,  we 
have  both  the  rails  and  the 
money." 

The  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  states  that  we  possess 
abundance  of  land  suitable  for 
beet  culture  that  could  be  used  to 
produce  all  the  sugar  we  need  in 
America.  The  present  consumption 
of  sugar  amounts  to  about  four 
million  tons,  about  one-sixth  of 
which  is  produced  in  the  United 
States,  the  balance  being  imported 
in  the  raw  from  foreign  countries 
where  cheap  labor  is  available,  and 
the  cost  of  refining  the  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  only  about  one- 
half  cent  per  pound.  If  we  im- 
ported all  the  sugar  we  used,  and 
merely  refined  it  in  this  country 
at  that  refining  cost  of  one-half 
cent  a  pound,  it  would  contribute 
to  the  American  industry  only 
about  twenty-three  million  dollars, 
whereas  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  sugar  from  American 
grown  beets  would  contribute 
close  to  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars to  the  American  industry. 

But  there  are  other  and  more 
important  reasons  why  the  beet 
sugar  industry  should  be  fostered 
in  the,  United  States,  and  one  of 
these  is  on  account  of  the  beet's 
value  in  crop  rotation.  In  Euro- 
pean countries  where  beet-growing 
is  practiced  it  is  found  that  they 
get  much  larger  yields  of  crops 
per  acre  than  we  do  in  this  coun- 
try. Take  for  example  barley.  Our 
greatest  barley  states  are  Califor- 
nia, Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota; 
and  from  the  four  million  acres  of 
barley  we  harvest  about  ninety-two 
million  bushels,  while  Germany 
harvests  from  about  the  same  acre- 
age one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
bushels,  or  seventy  per  cent  more 
than  we  do.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  crops.  Our  average  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  about  fourteen 
bushels  against  Germany's  thirty 
bushels;  our  average  yield  of  oats 
is  about  twenty-four  bushels 
against  Germany's  fifty-eight;  our 
average  yield  of  potatoes  is  ninety- 
five  bushels  against  Germany's  two 
hundred  and  five. 

Moreover,  European  economists 
say  that  if  cane  and  beet  sugar 
could  be  produced  side  by  side, 
the  cane  sugar  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents  per  pound  and  the  beet  su- 
gar at  a  cost  of  four  cents  per 
pound,  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
nation  to  raise  the  beet  sugar  on 
account  of  the  indirect  agricultural 
advantages  to  be  obtained  through 
rotating  the  land  with  sugar  beets. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  California  and 
the  Western  states  generally,  and 
once  the  tariff  question  is  definitely 
settled  we  may  hope  to  see  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  states  furnishing  the  en- 
tire amount  of  sugar  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  it  keep 
within  our  own  country  some  three 
hundred  million  dollars  annually. 
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The  Law  and  the  Nurseryman 


Bv  Leonard  Coates,  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal. 


■  realize  the  difficulties  that  lie  in 
I  the  way  of  even  an  approxi- 
mately acceptable  presentation  of 
this  subject  by  a  nurseryman  be- 
fore a  fruit  growers'  convention. 

Although,  and  I  am  not  alone  by 
any  means,  any  money  I  have  ever 
made  in  the  nursery  business  has 
been,  and  is  now,  invested  mainly 
in  orchards. 

Herein,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
is  the  crucial  point  affecting  ad- 
versely consistent  and  harmonious 
action  in  legislative  work  assum- 
ing to  be  for  the  betterment  of  the 
fruit  growing  and  other  horticul- 
tural interests  of  the  state — the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  erroneous  postulate 
"that  the  interests  of  the  fruit 
grower  and  of  the  nurseryman  are 
not  mutual  and  are  therefore  an- 
tagonistic." 

The  remarks  .1  propose  to  make, 
then,  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  plea  for  harmony — a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  interests 
are  one,  and  that  either  one,  the 
nursery  or  the  orchard,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  other. 

The  whole  question  must  be 
viewed  and  worked  out  dispassion- 
ately, commencing  with  a  right 
conception  of  justice,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  principle. 

The  enactment  of  laws  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  facts  requiring  such  laws,  and 
we  know  only  too  well  that  in  hor- 
ticultural state  legislation  this  is 
not  so.  Such  laws  are  too  often 
added  to  the  statute  books  without 
due  consideration,  and  prompted 
by  sundry  "resolutions"  forwarded 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
those  interested,  but  which  opinion 
is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  and  sadly 
ill-considered. 

If  a  system  of  state  laws  on  the 
control  of  insects  or  plant  diseases 
is  ineffectual,  because  impossible, 
how  much  more  so  when  counties 
pass  ordinances  which  no  one 
would  pretend  to  say  are  even  con- 
stitutional? 

And  what  is  it  that  so  influences 
puoac  opinion  that  makes  the  pass- 
ing of  such  laws  possible? 

It  is,  largely,  the  publishing  of 
certain  mathematical  propositions 
depicting  the  money  value  in  losses 
sustained  through  the  depredations 
of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of 
millions,  if  not  billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

But,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  the 
reader  of  such  sensational  items 
that  the  saving  of  all  this  loss  in 
crops  would  mean,  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  absolute  ruin  to  the 
producer,  and  therefore,  as  all 
wealth  depends  upon  the  cash 
value  of  the  productivity  per  acre, 
all  others  would  be  involved  in  dis- 
aster? There  are  not  railroads  or 
ships  to  carry  a  tenth  part  of  such 
crops,  and  speculators  would  con- 
trol "holdovers"  for  all  time,  so 
that  no  recovery  to  a  normal  condi- 
tion would  be  forthcoming. 
"Public  opinion,"  so-called,  is  often 
expressed  hysteria,  and  resulting 
action  generally  unwarranted. 

Quarantine  cannot  be  effective, 


except  on  the  statute  books.  The 
law  says  that  no  package  contain- 
ing cuttings,  plant,  seeds,  etc., 
shall  be  received  by  a  postmaster 
until  it  has  been  inspected  by  a 
duly  qualified  official.  To  carry 
this  out  is  an  impossibility,  so  all 
mail  order  business  must  end. 
Laws  of  this  kind  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  but  the  wherewithal  to 
enforce  them  is  not  forthcoming. 

An  evil  effect  of  quarantine  is  to 
invite  retaliation.  Quarantine  to 
be  effectual  must  be  absolute,  which 
is  absolutely  impossible.  To  pre- 
vent distribution  of  insects  is  as 
impossible  as  to  prevent  distribu- 
tion of  seeds. 

This  does  not  refer  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  or  alien  pests. 

Let  the  laws  be  founded  on  com- 
mon sense,  on  justice,  on  principle. 
Horticultural  law,  as  pertaining  to 
the  horticultural  commission, 
would  be  better  known  as  embody- 
ing "Horticultural  Sanitation"  and 
education  will  prove  vastly  more 
efficient  than  a  statute  book  full  of 
"Thou  shalt  nots"  which  cannot  be 
enforced.  Let  the  state  law  be 
strengthened  if  need  be,  to  compel 
any  plant  or  tree  grower  or  owner 
to  "clean  up"  or  pay  the  expenses 
of  such  work  done  arbitrarily. 
Let  biological  or  entomological 
work  go  on  under  direction  of 
the  State  University,  with  suffi- 
cient financial  state  aid,  and,  above 
all,  encourage  primarily  the  work 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Carnes  and  his 
able  assistants  of  the  State  Insect- 
ary,  and  ever  let  their  work  be 
known  so  that  additional  appro- 
priations may  be  obtained  when 
needed  to  aid  in  the  discovery,  in- 
troduction, propagation  and  dis- 
semination of  beneficial  insects. 

The  grand  work  done  by  the 
Horticultural  Commission  in  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  insect 
pests  or  diseases  from  abroad  is 
especially  commendable;  where 
more  help  is  needed,  it  should  be 
available.  But,  when  it  comes  to  a 
great  commonwealth  divided  and 
subdivided  into  other  common- 
wealths, states,  counties,  districts, 
municipalities,  or  what  not,  each 
legislating  against  the  other,  it 
presents  a  spectacle  unedifying,  un- 
productive of  good,  unjust,  encour- 
aging animosity  and  vindictive- 
ness,  inviting  retaliation  and  by  the 
acknowledged  illegality  of  many  of 
the  ordinances  framed  and  exe- 
cuted holding  up  the  law  itself  to 
disrespect  and  ridicule. 

The  nurserymen  want  a  state  law 
with  rigid  inspection  at  the  point 
of  shipment,  or,  in  other  words,  at 
the  packing  house  during  the  pack- 
ing season.  I  doubt  if  there  are  a 
dozen  nurseries  in  California  that 
would  require  the  constant,  consec- 
utive inspection  of  even  one  man. 
The  work  could  be  systematized 
and  the  majority  of  the  nurseries 
CGuld  have  certain  hours  or  days 
for  inspection  when  stock  was  to 
go  out  of  the  county.  The  tax  pay- 
ers would  be  the  gainers.  Either 
they  would  get  better  service  for 
their  money,  or  appropriations 
could  be  reduced  or  turned  into  a 
more  worthy  channel.  For  what 
is  the  use  of  inspection  and  inspec- 
tors' certificates  if  nowhere  hon- 
ored? 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  In  Irrigation  canals,  riv- 
ers, etc.,  at  many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capac- 
ity; besides  being  a  nuisance  In  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The  SUBMARINE 
weed  CUTTING  SAW  does  away 
with  Insufficient  and  laborsome 
methods  of  clearing,  easily  operated 
from  the  banks,  or  on  large  lakes 
Just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts  the 
weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  by 
different  departments  of  the  U.  S 
Government,  several  States  and 
many  cities,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed from  water  users  here  and 
abroad.  Write  for  Illustrated  circu- 
lar and  references. 

Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
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Standard  Gas  Engines 

BUILT  FOR 
SERVICE! 


COMPARE! 
SIMPLICITY 
WITH  OTHERS 
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FOR  ECONOMY, 
RELIABILITY  AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OPERATES  ON 
GAS,  GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE 
BENZINE, 
NAPTHA,  ETC. 

WRITTEN   GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY    ENGINE.      SEND    US  YOUR 
FULL  REQUIREMENTS 

LARGEST  PLANT  ON  THE  COAST 

STANDARD  OAS  ENGINE  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  SHOWROOM  10   CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FROM  THE 

Golden  Gate 

THROUGH  A 

Golden  State 

BY  THE 

Golden  Feather  River  Route 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  PULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
ANY  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES. 
665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone,  Oakland  132 
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A  Woman  Who  44 Hired  Out" 

Women  Should  Use  Decision 

tt-pO  BEGIN  WITH,  then,  I'm  a 
I  rancher's  wife,  and  was  a 
farmer's  daughter,  so  I  know  what 
it  means  to  get  up  early  and  work 
till  late.  I've  read  a  great  deal  about 
vacations,  but  not  much  about  va- 
cations for  the  woman  on  the 
ranch. 

"Most  women  who  live  on  a 
ranch  know  something  about 
horses,  and  can  harness  and  drive 
a  team.  Now  everyone  knows  that 
to  people  who  have  always  worked 
with  their  hands,  idleness  is  not 
rest,  and  that  recreation  comes 
quicker  and  surer  from  a  change 
of  work;  so  I  'hired  out'  to  my 
husband. 

"We  have  seventy-five  acres  of 
alfalfa,  and  here  in  the  West  men 
are  scarce  and  wages  are  high,  so  I 
hired  a  girl  to  do  the  housework 
and  take  care  of  the  children,  while 
I  donned  a  pair  of  overalls,  a 
jumper,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
a  pair  of  stout  gloves,  and  went 
forth  to  take  my  vacation. 

"The  first  day  I  mowed,  and  the 
first  night  I  kicked  levers  and  drove 
horses  all  night.  I  wasn't  so  en- 
thusiastic the  second  morning,  but 
I  mowed  some  more,  and  raked 
some,  and  that  night  I  slept;  and 
I  slept  every  night  that  followed 
during  the  harvest,  for  I  'stayed 
with  it'  till  the  hay  was  in  the 
stack,  doing  team-work  altogether, 
and  when  we  were  through,  my 
husband  said  I  was  'the  best  man 
on  the  job.' 

"I  was  decidedly  a  better  woman, 
for  I  had  gained  five  pounds  of 
flesh,  stronger  nerves,  harder  mus- 
cles, and  a  coat  of  tan  that  hasn't 
all  worn  off  yet 

"I  told  the  girl  that  I  was  not 
to  be  consulted  about  anything,  so 
I  shifted  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  household,  and  did  just  as 
the  men  did;  washed,  ate  my  meals, 
and  then  rested  till  time  to  start 
to  work  again. 

"My  girl  cost  me  four  dollars 
per  week,  and  I  made  twelve,  which 
left  me  a  clear  gain  of  eight  dol- 
lars per  week  in  cash,  besides  the 
other  good  things.  I  felt  so  rested 
when  I  took  up  the  reins  of  the 
household  again,  that  what  had  be- 
fore been  a  task  was  now  a  pleas- 
ure. Really,  it  did  seem  good  to 
cook  a  meal  once  more,  and  I  had 
not  thought  it  possible. 

"And  next  year  I'm  going  to  do 
it  all  over  again." 


have  been  rearing  our  children 
with  the  idea  of  going  out  into  the 
world  to  find  their  mission  have 
been  mistaken  ones,  especially  for 
women.  Think  well  before  you  de- 
cide that  it  is  necessary  for  your 
daughter  to  find  a  profession  out- 
side of  home,  and  do  not  allow  her 
to  teach  school  to  get  money  to  buy 
her  wedding  outfit.  Try  to  supply 
it  yourself,  however  simple— teach- 
ing the  girl,  meanwhile  to  make 
bread,  broil  beefsteak  and  make 
coffee.  The  girl  who  has  set  her 
mind  on  a  certain  kind  of  work 
she  means  to  do  is  not  to  be  affected 
by  these  remarks.  If  she  has  a  defi- 
nite purpose  and  looks  at  life  from 
a  business  standpoint,  if  she  wishes 
and  intends  to  be  an  expert  in  any 
chosen  line  of  work,  let  her  pro- 
ceed like  any  man  and  work  out 
her  own  success.  But  as  for  the 
girl  who  is  merely  restless,  who  has 
"nothing  to  do,"  let  her  look  very 
close  about  her  and  see  if  there  is 
not  a  wonderful  lot  to  do  which 
would  be  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able right  within  the  limits  of  her 
home. 


"I  saw  Pibble  standing  on  a  cor- 
ner yesterdav  winding  up  his  es- 
tate." 

"His  estate?" 

"Yes;  a  dollar  watch." 


WOMEN  SUFFER  more  than 
men  from  indecision,  because 
in  their  lives  quick  decisions  have 
not  been  made  a  necessity;  their 
bread  and  butter  have  not  depend- 
ed on  their  ability  to  make  up  their 
minds  instantly.  There  is  no  teach- 
er so  thorough  as  Want,  and  hard 
as  it  may  seem  the  most  effective 
drilling  in  the  art  of  quick  deci- 
sions is  given  to  the  person  actu- 
ally thrown  on  the  world  with  no 
alternative  but  to  decide  or  starve. 

Indecision  is  strong  in  the  young 
woman  who  first  puts  a  bunch  of 
violets  into  her  belt,  then  tries  car- 
nations, then  returns  to  violets,  and 
again  to  carnations,  and  at  last  in 
irritation  flings  both  down,  having 
tried  her  nerves  and  lost  precious 
moments  because  she  could  not  de- 
cide which  suited  her  best —  as  if 
either  could  be  a  mistake!  I  have 
seen  a  bright  woman  hesitate  be- 
tween two  samples  of  suitings  for 
days;  first  one  seemed  the  more  de- 
sirable; and  no  sooner  would  she 
settle  on  it  than  the  attractions  of 
the  other  came  before  her  and  she 
would  fly  to  it;  then  back  she  would 
go  to  the  first  choice — till  every  one 
about  her  was  tired  out  with  her 
inability  to  decide. 

I  have  seen  a  young  woman  try 
on  a  score  of  hats,  going  back  and 
forth  from  one  choice  to  another, 
till  she  was  almost  worn  out,  and 


The  domestic  science  problem  is 
themost  important  thing  we  have 
to  face.    The  vears  in  which  we 


The  CwnpanVr<~ 


Mills  College 


Suburbs  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  only  Woman's  College  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Chartered  1885.  Near 
two  great  universities.  Ideal  cli- 
mate throughout  the  year.  En- 
trance and  graduation  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford 
University  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Laboratories  for  science 
with  modern  equipment.  Excellent 
opportunities  for  home  economics, 
library  study,  music  and  art.  Mod- 
ern gymnasium.  Special  care  for 
health  of  students;  out-door  life. 
Christian  Influences;  undenomina- 
tional. President  Luella  Clay  Car- 
son,       M  l.I.I' 


BUILDINGS 

Mills  Hall — Four-story  administration  building. 
Margaret  Carnegie  Library.  ;«■•*- 
Science  Hall — Laboratories  and  museum  rooms. 
Lisser  Hall — Main  auditorium. 

History  Building — Three  stories  for   recitation    rooms   and  art 
studies. 

College  Hall — Three-story  dormitories. 
Art,  History,  Library  and  Astronomical  Observatory. 
Domestic  Science  Cottage — With  laboratories  and  full  equipment. 
The  Gymnasium — Fully  equipped — also  contains  stage  for  col- 
lege theatricals. 
The  Campanile   (see  picture).       Conservatory  Buildings. 

For   CataloKur   addrena   Knrlatrar.    Mill.  Colleee  P.  O.  ,  California. 


when  at  last  a  purchase  was  accom- 
plished she  would  rehearse  again 
and  again  the  beauties  of  all  the 
others  and  wonder  if  it  might  not 
have  been  better  to  have  chosen 
one  of  them.  I  watched  a  young 
wife  one  evening  when  I  really  pit- 
ied her  husband.  She  was  to  sing 
at  a  concert  and  had  two  new 
gowns  of  opposite  color  schemes 
and  she  was  not  sure  which  to 
wear.  First  she  dressed  in  one  and 
came  down  for  her  husband's  ap- 
proval; he  gave  it.  She  returned 
to  her  room,  grew  dissatisfied,  and 
changed  to  the  other  gown;  again 
returned  for  her  husband's  approv- 
al and  again  he  gave  it.  Back  she 
went  upstairs;  his  approval  had  not 
been  cordial  enough;  perhaps  the 
other  gown  was  better,  after  all 
Completely  upset,  she  dressed  in  the 
first  gown,  reappeared  before  her 
husband  and  insisted  that  he  decide 
winch  was  better.  Thoroughly  ir- 
ritated, he  answered  rather  gruffly 
and  mentioned  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Back  the  wife  went  to  her 
room,  convinced  now  that  her  own 
judgment  against  it  was  right,  and 
tried  on  a  simpler,  white  affair  that 
she  was  sure  was  becoming;  found 
it  old-fashioned,  took  it  off,  and 
again  put  on  the  first  gown.  An 
hcur  late,  she  set  out  for  the  song 
recital,  the  evening  marred  for  her- 
self, her  husband  and  her  hostess 
because  she  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind. 

A  certain  woman  of  this  type  ad- 
mitted that  the  matter  of  crossing 
the  street  caused  her  to  hesitate  as 
to  which  of  two  crossings  to  use. 
5ne  undertook  to  break  herself  of 
the  habit  and  began  by  compelling 
her  mind  to  cease  working  on  such 
an  unimportant  point.  Under  her 
self-training  she  made  herself  use 
the  crossing  which  her  mind  first 
dictated;  she  compelled  herself  to 
come  to  a  decision  at  once  in  all 
minor  matters  and  stick  to  this  de- 
cision whether  she  wanted  to  or 
not.  Her  old  ways:  Should  little 
Mary  wear  the  white  dress  or  the 
blue  one?  Why,  the  white;  it  is  a 
little  rumpled,  anyway,  and  one 
more  wearing  will  finish  it. — No, 
she'd  better  wear  the  blue;  it's  more 
becoming. — But  the  white  is  per- 
fectly suitable.— But  the  blue  is  per- 
fectly fresh.  Thus  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  reason  and  Waste  time. 
Under  her  new  regime  she  would 
decide  and  say  quickly,  "Mary, 
wear  the  white."  That  ended  it; 
she  forced  herself  to  give  the  mat- 
ter no  more  attention,  and  soon  the 
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Women  Now  Know  Each  Other 


new  habit  took  root.  All  minor 
matters  were  considered  quickly, 
and  although  she  may  have  made  a 
few  unwise  decisions  before  she 
got  her  mind  trained  to  marshaling 
quickly  the  points  on  both  sides, 
deciding  and  dropping  the  subject, 
she  conquered  herself,  and  that  was 
the  important  thing. 

Quick  decisions  betoken  a  mind 
in  order.  With  self-discipline — 
making  yourself  marshal  the  facts 
into  line  to  decide  at  once  and  then 
abide  by  this  decision — you  can 
train  these  facts  to  such  responsive- 
ness that  when  a  decision  of  im- 
portance is  to  be  rendered  they  will 
take  their  places  and  let  you  see 
which  side  has  the  best  of  it.  The 
smallest  matters — what  dress  to 
wear,  whether  to  give  or  not  to 
give,  whether  to  sew  or  make  calls 
— all  these  little  domestic  duties 
and  pleasures  can  be  made  the  rub- 
ber rings  upon  which  you  can  cut 
your  first  teeth  of  decision.  And 
above  all,  after  deciding,  don't  re- 
vert to  the  subject;  don't  say,  "Oh, 
if  I'd  only  done  differently."  Com- 
pel your  decision  to  work  out  right 
by  taking  hold  of  the  forces  and  di- 
recting them. 


Lots  of  folks,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, get  into  the  miserable  habit  of 
whining  and  complaining  a  good 
deal  over  little  troubles  or  annoy- 
ances overlooking  the  while  bless- 
ings that  should  obscure  these  lit- 
tle troubles  completely  were  a  right 
standard  of  values  employed.  It 
is  just  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  bright  side  as 
looking  on  the  dark  and  a  whole 
lot  more  enjoyable  for  the  folks 
one  has  to  live  with. 


Don't  be  afraid  to  give  compli- 
ments. Overdelicacy  in  this  re- 
spect is  a  social  handicap  and  a 
cause  of  much  needless  lack  of 
popularity,  with  consequent  de- 
pression and  timidity. 


Cashier — "I  cannot  cash  this 
check,  madam.  You  have  over- 
drawn your  account." 

Haughty  lady — "Oh,  that  is  all 
right!  Just  make  me  out  a  new 
account." 


WEATHER,  no  matter  how  hot  or 
dry.  RAIN,  no  matter  how  much, 
and  hard  usage  do  not  affect  our 
INDIA  REED  or  RUSTICO  FURNI- 
TURE. Nothing  so  durable  or  suit- 
able for  Porch  or  Bungalow  use 
was  ever  made  before.  Price  mod- 
erate. We  guarantee  it.  Send  for 
booklet. 

Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co. 

Eighth  &  Clay,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  of  the 
United  States  held  a  big  pow 
wow  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
latter  part  of  June.  There  were  a 
great  many  addresses  and  flourish- 
es of  oratory  and  much  talk  of 
what  women  were  doing.  They 
talked  of  many  subjects  but  I  think 
it  took  Helen  Dare  in  an  article  to 
tell  of  the  real  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  organization.  In  part  Helen 
Dare  said: 

"For  the  biggest,  and  the  most 
remarkable  thing  that  women's 
clubs  have  accomplished — the  most 
valuable  resultant  of  their  activi- 
ties— is  that  women  now  know  each 
other  better  and  care  more  about 
each  other  than  they  have  ever  be- 
fore. 

"Through  the  countless  centuries 
women  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out knowing  each  other — remained 
strangers  and  aloof;  unacquainted, 
therefore  suspicious. 

"Neighbors  have  been  alien  be- 
cause not  introduced. 

"The  women  of  the  world — from 
Eve  in  her  fig-leaf  peplum  down  to 
her  daughters  of  a  lifetime  ago— 
have  been  divided  from  their  sis- 
ters by  caste,  condition,  distance, 
race,  color,  strangeness  of  tongue, 
differences  of  custom,  variance  of 
standards,  while  all  the  time  they 
have  been  women,  and  therefore  in 
need  of  each  other. 

Generations  flourished  and  faded 
in  which  the  women  on  one  side  of 
this  closely  knit  little  old  earth  of 
ours  wondered,  in  remote  and  im- 
personal way,  about  women  on  the 
other  side;  and  women  passing 
each  other  on  the  same  side  of  a 
street  drew  their  skirts  away  from 
each  other — one  in  self-righteous 
rebuke,  the  other  in  scornful  de- 
fiance, uncomprehending  of  each 
other. 

"Through  countless  centuries  this 
went  on — men  getting  together, 
fighting,  working,  understanding 
each  other;  women  lonesome,  aloof, 
suspicious — and  weak. 

"Then,  in  a  period  of  time  no 
longer  than  a  single  lifetime,  the 
unlooked-for,  the  unheard-of  was 
accomplished : 

"Women  drew  together;  women 
became  genuinely,  kindly  interest- 
ed in  each  other;  women  learned  to 
know  each  other  and  understand 
each  other,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  finding  themselves  caring 
about  each  other — not  only  in  a 
friendly,  close,  elbow-to-elbow 
neighborhood  way,  but  in  a  large, 
inclusive,  tolerant,  comprehending, 
compassionate  world-wide  way. 

"They  waited  from  the  beginning 
of  time  until  our  calendared  nine- 
teenth-twentieth century  to  discov- 
er each  other. 

"And  it  was  by  means  of  the 
woman's  club  that  they  did  it! 

"The  distinguished  speakers  of 
the  Biennial  may  eloquently  and  fer- 
vently proclaim  that  this  women's 
club  has  done  this  and  that  one  lias 
done  that;  and,  as  Tilly  Blobbs  sur- 
mises about  the  wonders  described 
in  the  'Sunday  Supp.,'  'Maybe  it's 
so,  and  maybe  it  isn't!' 

"But  the  thing  that  all  the  club 
women  know  is  that  their  women's 
clubs  have  brought  an  agreeable 
warmth  into  their  hearts  for  other 


women  by  helping  them  to  know 

them. 

"One  of  the  curious  facts  about 
human  creatures  is  that  we  can't 
help  liking  each  other  when  we 
know  each  other;  it's  only  as  long 
as  we  are  aloof  that  we  are  unsym- 
pathetic. 

"Understanding  makes  a  bond  be- 
tween the  black  man  and  the  white, 
the  savage  and  the  civilized;  even 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich. 

^nd  understanding  of  the  wom- 
an across  the  street  has  made  the 
woman  on  this  side  wiser  and  less 
critical;  the  fortunate  and  impec- 
cable helpful  rather  than  hurtful  to 
the  once-despised  that  in  her  eyes 
shamed  her  sex. 

"The  women's  clubs  have  drawn 
women  out  of  their  isolation — that 
was  no  less  isolation  because  it  was 
in  the  center  of  a  family  or  the 
exclusiveness  of  a  "set"  —  and 
rubbed  them  against  each  other  un- 
til they've  got  their  sharp  edges  of 
antagonism  smoothed  off  and  find 
themselves  fitting  into  the  world 
comfortably  together." 


Business  understanding  is  the 
great  lack  in  woman's  life.  It  is 
lack  of  business  sense  that  causes 
the  trouble  between  mistress  and 
maid.  It  is  lack  of  business  sense 
that  makes  a  woman  overwork  her- 
self and  assume  a  downtrodden  air 
before  "him."  It  is  lack  of  busi- 
ness sense  that  causes  domestic  in- 
felicity. A  woman  from  the  far 
^  est  has  written  a  number  of  very 
touching  letters  telling  about  her 
domestic  unhappiness,  her  hus- 
band's bad  conduct  and  her  own 
helplessness.  Finally,  I  replied  to 
her,  I  fear  rather  tartly,  that  there 
were  just  two  things  to  choose  be- 
tween :  "You  can  leave  your  hus- 
band and  strike  out  for  yourself, 
or  you  can  live  with  him  and  keep 
your  mouth  shut;  choose  at  once 
and  have  it  over."  I  haven't  heard 
from  her  since.  But  I  wish  women 
would  learn  tnis — -just  to  get  down 
to  business;  for  that  is  exactly  what 
most  women  do  not  do — and  that 
is  one  of  the  big  things  that  is  the 
matter  with  the  world. 


Knicker — "How  long  does  the 
cook  promise  to  stay?" 

Mrs.  Knicker — "She  says  she  will 
finish  breaking  this  set  of  china." 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

13th  and  Madison  Sts. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Equipped  with  extensive  machine 
shops  and  laboratories.  Courses  In 
Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical  and 
Mining  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture. Superior  advantages  for  both 
Grammar  and  High  School  students. 
Send  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


Hitchcock   Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 

The  most  progressive  boarding 
school  for  boys  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Catalogue  on  application.  35th  year 
begins  August  19th. 
S.  J.  H ALLEY,  REX  W.  SHERER, 
Principals. 


Use    these    Home    Industry  Soaps 
 made  by 

THE  STANDARD  SOAP  CO. 

San  Francisco 


OASENE  NAPTHA  SOAP 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

WHITE  BEAR  SOAP 

A  white  soap  without  rosin. 

WHITE  BEAR  BORAX  SOAP 
FLAKES 

For  dishwashing,  laundry, 
general  work. 


TENTS  FOR  RENT 

Manufacturers  of  Awnings,  Tents, 
Tarpaulins,  Fruit  Sheets. 

IRRIGATING  HOSE 
Our  Specialty 

All  kinds  of  canvas  goods  made 
to  order  and  all  mail  orders  prompt- 
ly filled. 

LATEST  PATENT  and  FANCY 
CRANK  AWNINGS  installed  com- 
plete on  your  building  in  any  part 
of  this  state. 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

San  Jose  Awning  &  Tent  Co. 

227  &  229  North  First  Street 
San  Jose,  Calif. 


The  Candy  of  Character 

GOLDEN  PHEASANT  SCOTCH  TOFFEE 

Satisfies  a  desire  which  no  other  candy  fulfills.  Its  alluring 
flavor  is  not  due  to  any  secret  process — simply  to  the  liberal 
use  of  costly  natural  materials.  The  perfection  in  Toffee.  At 
the  better  grocery,  drug  and  cigar  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

THREE  SIZES  POSTPAID  THE  GOLDEN  PHEASANT 

15,  35  and  65  cents  32  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco 

The  Candy  With  a  "Come  Back"  for  More 
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Latest  Patterns  for  the  Sewing  Room 


\o.  4153 — Girls'  Dress.  With  at- 
tached straight  side-plaited  skirt. 
No  lining.  Sizes  6.  8.  10  and  12 
years.  Size  8  requires  314  yards  36- 
lnch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


Ao.  3930— Ladies'  Combination  Undergarment.  Consisting  of  a 
corset  cover  and  short  petticoat  to  be  plaited  or  gathered  and 
having  dart-fitted  yoke.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust. 
Size  36  requires  4%  yards  flouncing  20  Inches  deep  and  %-yard 
material  45  Inches  wide.     Price,  15  cents. 

No.  3879 — Ladles'  Night  Gown.  Sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  bust. 
Size  36  requires  4%  yards  45- Inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 


So.  11367 — Design  for  old  English  initials.  Solid  or  outline  stitch 
used.  Perforated  stamping  pattern,  Including  stamping  preparation,  of 
complete  alphabet  one-half  Inch  high,  20  cents.  Various  stitches  may 
be  employed  In  embroidering  them. 


4381 

EMBROIDERY 

N2II566 

Xo.  11566 — Embroidery  de- 
sign to  be  worked  In  solid 
stitch.  Crocheted  rose  me- 
dallions, to  be  Inset.  Perfor- 
ated stamping  pattern,  Includ- 
ing stamping  preparation,  25 
cents.  Transfer  pattern,  10 
cents.  Waist  No.  4381,  cut  In 
sizes  from  32  to  46  Inches  bust 
measure,  price  15  cents. 


So.  3*82 — Child's  Dress,  without  lining.  High  or 
Dutch  neck,  full  length  or  short  puff  sleeves  and  at- 
tached straight  gathered  skirt.  May  be  made  with  or 
without  bertha.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  < 
requires  2*4  yards  36-lnch  material.    Price  15  cents. 

Embroidered  Design  No.  115*7  — Perforated  pat- 
tern, 20  cents;  transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 

No.  43341 — Child  *  Dress.  Sizes  V4-  1.  2  and  4  years. 
Size  2  requires  1%  yard  36-inch  material.  Price  10 
cents. 


No.  11090 — Pillow  top  design.  18x18  Inches,  suit- 
able for  braid  or  outline  embroidery.  If  soutache  !» 
used  13  yards  of  braid  will  be  needed.  Perforated 
stamping  pattern,  including  stamping  preparation,  20 
cents.  Transfer  pattern,  15  cents.  Stamped  on  ecru 
linen,  with  cotton  for  working.  75  cents. 


To  the  woman  sending  in  one 
new  subscription  to  Orchard  & 
Farm  (or  one  year,  any  three  pat- 
terns will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

Address  Country  Life  Publishing 
Co.,  162  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Road  to  Providence      &    #      By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


(CHAPTER  V  CONTINUED) 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  t  Tom 
Mayberry  have  got  this  Providence 
Meeting-house  Sewing  Circle  a 
good  big  sewing  order  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Night 
drawers  and  aprons  and  chemises 
and  all  sorts  of  things  and — " 

"Lands  alive,  Sister  Mayberry, 
you  must  be  outen  your  head!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Peavey  with  her 
usual  fear  -  the  -  worst  manner. 
"What  earthly  use  can  the  United 
States  Government  have  for  night 
drawers  and  chemises?" 

"Now,  Hettie  Ann,  you  didn't  let 
me  have  my  say  out,"  remonstrated 
Mother  Mayberry  as  they  all 
laughed  merrily  at  Mrs.  Peavey's 
scandalized  remonstrance.  "They 
are  for  them  poor  misfortunates 
over  at  Flat  Rock  what  the  Govern- 
ment have  sent  Tom  down  here 
to  study  about,  so  he  can  find  the 
bug  that  makes  the  disease  and 
stop  it  from  spreading  everywhere. 
While  he's  a-working  with  'em  he 
lias  to  see  that  they  are  provided 
for;  and  they  condition  are  shame- 
ful. He  wants  outfits  for  the  wo- 
men and  children  and  Mr.  Petway 
have  the  order  to  buy  the  men's 
down  in  the  City  for  him.  He's 
a-going  to  pay  us  good  prices  for 
the  work  and  it  will  mean  a  lot 
of  money  for  the  carpet  and  the 
repair  fund.  A  quarter  apiece  for 
the  little  night  drawers  without 
feet  to  'em  is  good  money.  He 
wanted  to  give  us  fifty  cents  but 
I  told  him  no,  I  wasn't  a-going  to 
cheat  my  own  country  for  no  lit- 
tle child's  night  rigging.  A  quar- 
ter is  fair  to  liberal,  I  say." 

"That  it  is,  Mis'  Mayberry,  and 
thank  Doctor  Tom,  too,  for  giving 
us  the  order,"  answered  Widow 
Pratt  heartily.  "When  can  we  be- 
gin? I'll  cut  'em  all  out  at  home, 
so  as  to  save  time,  if  you'll  give 
me  the  goods.  I  can  cut  children's 
clothes  out  with  n.y  eyes  shut  and 
sew  'em  with  my  left  hand  it  needs 
be." 

"Well,  if  all  we  hear  be  true, 
Bettie  Pratt,  it's  a  good  thing  it 
comes  easy  to  you.  The  sewing 
for  seventeen  might  be  a  set-back 
to  any  kind  of  co'ting,  but  seeing 
as  you  likes  it  so,  why,  maybe — " 
Mrs.  Peavey  paused  and  peered  at 
the  blushing  widow  with  goading 
curiosity  in  her  keen  eyes. 

"Well,  it  hasn't  been  a  bit  to 
me  and  Mr.  Hoover,  Mis'  Peavey," 
she  answered  with  dancing  eyes 
and  a  lovely  rose  color  mounting 
her  cheeks.  "Looks  like  all  the 
love  we  have  got  for  each  other's 
orphant  children  have  mixed  itself 
up  into  a  wedding  cake  for  the 
family.  I  had  laid  off  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  this  afternoon,  and 
here's  a  box  of  peppermints  Mr. 
Hoover  sent  everybody.  He  said 
to  make  you  say  sweet  things  about 
him  to  me.  Have  one,  Mis'  Peavey, 
and  pass  the  box!" 

With  which  a  general  laugh  and 
buzz  of  inquiry  went  around  with 
the  box  of  sweets  provided  by  the 
wily  widower. 

"Well,  we  think  we'll  just  build 
a  long,  covered  porch  acrost  the 
fronts  of  the  two  houses  to  con- 
nect 'em  up,"  answered  Mrs.  Pratt 
to  a  friendly  inquiry  about  her  fu- 


ture domestic  arrangements.  "I 
know  it  will  look  sorter  like  a 
broke-in-two  steamboat  but  I  can 
put  the  boys  all  over  into  one 
house  and  take  the  girls  with  me. 
We  can  rent  a  room  in  the  boys' 
house  to  Mr.  Petway  and  he'll  look 
after  them  if  need  be,  though 
'Lias  Hoover  and  my  Henny  Tur- 
ner are  getting  big,  dependable 
boys  already.  I'm  so  glad  the  chil- 
dren match  out  in  pairs.  I  always 
did  want  twins  and  now  I'm  going 
to  have  eight  pairs  and  the  baby 
over.  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so 
happy  before."  And  pretty  Bet- 
tie  fairly  radiated  lovingness  from 
her  big,  motherly  heart. 

"Bettie  Pratt,  you  are  a  regular 
Proverbs,  last  chapter  and  tenth 
to  thirtieth  verse  woman  and  your 
husband's  heart  is  a-going  to  'safe- 
ly rejoice'  in  you,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry  as  she  beamed  across 
the  little  sleeve  she  was  basting 
in  an  apron.  "And  this  brings  me 
to  the  mention  of  another  little  Bi- 
ble character  we  have  a-running 
about  amongst  us.  It's  'Liza  Pike, 
as  should  be  called  one  of  God's 
own  little  ravens  and  you  all 
know  why." 

"Yes,  we  do,  Sister  Mayberry," 
spoke  up  Mrs.  Mosbey  quickly. 
"And  I've  just  caught  on  to  her 
doings,  and  thankful  I  am  to  her 
for  letting  in  the  light  to  us  before 
it  were  too  late  maybe." 

"Why,  what  have  my  child  been 
a-doing  to  be  spoke  of  this  way?" 
asked  her  mother  with  both  pride 
and  uneasiness  in  her  tone,  for 
Eliza,  as  is  the  way  of  all  geniuses, 
especially  those  of  a  philanthropic 
turn  of  mind,  was  apt  often  to 
confront  those  responsible  for  her 
with  the  unexpected. 

"Just  seeing  what  we  was  fail- 
ing to  notice,  that  Mis'  Bostick  and 
the  Deacon  was  in  need  of  being 
tooken  care  of  and,  without  a 
word  to  anybody,  starting  out  with 
a  covered  dish  and  a  napkin  to  do 
the  providing  for  'em.  And  in 
the  right  spirit,  too,  walking  into 
each  kitchen  and  taking  the  best 
offen  the  stove — no  left-over  scraps 
in  her  offering  to  the  Lord,  and 
she  have  gave  a  lesson  to  grown- 
ups. We  all  love  the  old  folks 
and  was  ready  to  do,  but  'Liza 
have  proved  that  love  must  be 
mixed  with  a  little  gumption  to 
make  wheels  go  round.  And  ain't 
she  cute  about  it?  She  told  the 
Deacon  that  she  had  to  bring  some- 
thing from  everybody's  kitchen  or 
hurt  all  our  feelings.  They  is  a 
way  of  putting  what-oughter-be 
into  words  that  makes  it  a  truth, 
and  she  did  it  that  time."  As  she 
delivered  her  little  homily  on  the 
subject  of  the  absent  small  Sister 
Pike,  Mother  Mayberrv's  face 
shone  with  emotion  and  there  was 
a  mist  in  her  eyes  that  also  dimmed 
the  vision  of  some  of  the  others. 

"And  the  way  of  her,"  laughed 
the  widow  softly.  "Told  me  yes- 
terday I  didn't  brown  my  hoe-cake 
enough  on  both  sides  for  the  Dea- 
con's greens — that  Mis'  Peavey's 
was  better." 

"Why,  Mis'  Pratt,  'Liza  oughtn't 
to  speak  that  way  to  you;  it  ain't 
manners,"  her  mother  hastened  to 
say  as  they  all  laughed,  even  the 


misanthrope,  who  was  much 
pleased  over  this  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  superiority  of  her 
handiwork. 

"Now,  Judy  honey,  don't  you 
say  one  word  to  'Liza  about  that! 
She  have  got  the  whole  thing  fixed 
up  for  us  now,  and  it  won't  do  to 
get  her  conscious  like  in  her  man- 
agement of  the  old  folks.  The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  make  our 
engagements  for  truck  with  her 
regular  and  take  her  dictation  al- 
ways about  what  is  sent.  Keep  it 
in  her  mind  how  complimented 
we  are  to  be  let  give  to  the  Dea- 
con and  she'll  manage  him,  pride 
and  all,  in  a  sorter  game.  We'll 
make  it  a  race  with  her  which 
pleases  him  most.  And  now," 
Mother  paused  and  looked  from 
the  face  of  one  hearty  country 
woman  to  another  with  a  wealth  of 
affection  for  each  and  every  one, 
"let's  don't  none  of  us  forget  to 
take  the  child  up  to  the  throne 
with  us  each  night  in  the  arms  of 
prayer,  as  one  of  His  ministers! — 
Well  it's  time  for  us  to  walk  out 
to  the  dining-room  and  see  what 
kind  of  a  set-out  Cindy  and  Eli- 
nory  have  got  for  us.  Yes,  Mis' 
Nath,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  show 
of  decorations?  She  must  a-kinder 
sensed  the  wedding  in  the  air  in 
compliment  to  you,  Bettie.  Come 
in,  one  and  all!" 

And  the  cheerful  company  as- 
sembled around  the  hospitable 
Mayberry  board  put  into  practice 
the  knife  and  fork  by-law  of  the 
Circle  with  hearty  good  will.  Cin- 
dy's austerity  relaxed  noticeably 
at  the  compliments  handed  her  in 
return  for  her  offer  of  the  various 
viands  she  had  prepared  for  their 
delectation,  and  Miss  Wingate 
blushed  and  beamed  upon  them  all 
with  the  most  rapturous  delight 
when  her  efforts  met  with  like 
commendation.  She  had  insisted 
on  helping  Cindy  wait  on  them  and 
was  such  a  very  lovely  young  Hebe 
that  they  could  scarcely  eat  for 
looking  at  her. 

.  "Sakes,  Mis'  Mayberry,"  said 
Mrs.  Pike,  who  had  unbent  from 
her  reserve  over  her  second  cup 
of  tea  to  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
"it  were  hard  enough  to  ask  Doctor 
Tom  in  to  pot-luck  with  my  chicken 
dumplins,  that  he  carries  on  over, 
a-knowing  about  what  you  and 
Cindy  could  shake  up  in  the  kitch- 
en, but  with  Miss  Elinory's  cook- 
ing added  I'm  a-going  to  turn  him 
away  hungry  next  time." 

"Oh,  please  don't!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Wingate.  "Yours  is  the  next 
place  he  has  promised  to  take  me 
to  supper.  And  Bud  and  Eliza 
have  both  invited  me." 

"I'll  set  a  day  with  him  this  very 
night,"  responded  Mrs.  Judy,  all 
undone  with  pride.  Nothing  in  the 
world  could  have  pleased  the  hos- 
pitable country  women  more  than 
the  parties  that  Doctor  Tom  had 
been  improvising  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  singer  girl.  Before 
each  visit  he  openly  and  boldly 
made  demands  of  each  friend  for 
her  chef-d'oeuvre  and  consumed 
the  same  heartily  and  with  delight 
in  the  stranger's  growing  appetite. 

"If  you  folks  don't  stop  spoiling 
Tom  Mayberry  I  won't  never  be 


able  to  get  him  a  wife.  I'll  have 
to  take  little  Bettie  to  raise  and 
teach  her  how  to  bit  and  bridle 
him,"  laughed  Mother  Mayberry, 
as  they  all  rose  and  flocked  to  the 
front  porch. 

In  the  Road  in  front  of  the  house 
had  congregated  the  entire  school 
of  small-fry,  drawn  by  the  mother 
lode,  but  too  well  trained  to  think 
of  making  any  kind  of  interruption 
to  the  gathering.  They  were  busily 
engaged  in  a  tag  and  tally  riot 
which  was  led  on  one  side  by  Eliza 
and  the  other  by  Henry  Turner, 
whose  generalship  could  hardly 
be  said  to  equal  that  of  his  younger 
and  feminine  opponent.  Teether 
and  little  Hoover  sat  in  the  Pike 
wheelbarrow  which  was  drawn  up 
beside  the  Pike  gate,  and  attached 
thereto  by  long  gingham  strings 
were  Martin  Luther  and  little  Bet- 
tie. They  champed  the  gingham 
bits  drawn  through  their  mouths 
and  pranced  with  their  little  bare 
feet  in  the  dust,  as  Eliza  found 
time  every  minute  or  two  to  call 
out  "whoa"  or  cut  at  them  with  a 
switch  as  she  flashed  past  them. 
They  were  distinctly  of  the  game 
and  were  blissfully  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  in  it. 
This  arrangement  for  keeping  them 
happy,  though  out  of  the  way,  had 
been  of  Eliza's  contriving  and  did 
credit  to  her  wit  in  many  senses 
of  the  word. 

At  the  appearance  of  their  be- 
hatted  parents  on  Mother  May- 
berry's  front  walk  they  all  swooped 
over  and  stood  in  a  circle  around 
the  gate.  A  mother  who  has  many 
calls  in  the  life-complicated  to 
take  her  out  of  reach  of  the  chil- 
dren is  different  from  a  mother 
who  is  always  in  the  house,  kitch- 
en, garden  or  at  a  convenient 
neighbor's,  and  this  weekly  three- 
hour  separation  occasionally  had 
disastrous  results. 

"Have  anything  happened,  'Li- 
za?" asked  her  mother,  as  she  ran 
a  practiced  eye  over  her  group 
and  detected  not  a  loose  end.  Eliza 
and  Bud  had  rolled  over  the  wheel- 
barrow, led  by  the  prancing  team. 

"No'm,"  answered  Eliza,  "every- 
body's been  good  and  the  Deacon 
have  told  us  three  Bible  tales,  and 
my  side  have  beat  Henny's  five 
catches  and  one  loose.  But  Hen- 
ny played  his'n  good,"  she  added, 
with  a  worthy  victor's  generosity 
to  the  fallen  foe. 

"Here's  a  whole  bucket  of  cakes 
Cindy  and  Miss  Elinory  made  in 
case  we  found  a  good  passel  of 
children  when  the  meeting  was 
over,"  said  Mother  Mayberry  as 
she  tendered  the  crisp  reward  of 
merit  to  Bud  Pike,  who  stood  near- 
est her. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  answered 
Bud,  mindful  of  his  manners.  "Say, 
'Liza,  let's  all  go  down  and  set  on 
the  pump  and  eat  'em,  and  we  can 
drink  water,  too,  so  they  will  last 
longer." 

"All  right,"  answered  Eliza,  and 
she  set  about  unharnessing  the 
young  team,  who  immediately 
scampered  after  the  rest.  She 
handed  little  Hoover  to  Mrs.  Pratt 
and  was  preparing  to  set  off  with 
Teether  in  the  wake  of  the  cake 
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SO 

THE 

ONE 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


All  California  demands  the 


BEHNING 

WHY? 

Because  it's  quality.  It's  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It's  easy.  Your  silent 
piano  taken  in  exchange  for  what 
It  is  worth.  Write  for  catalog.  A 
postcard  will  bring  it. 

Hauschildt    Music  Co. 

51    Grant    Ave.,    San  Francisco 
420  13th  St.,  Oakland 

I  Asked 

the  Architect: 

"Is  the  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  suited  to  every  home? 

"I've  had  same  musical  train- 
ing and,  tonally,  I  know  it  meets 
every  requirement,"  he  answered. 
"Architecturally,  your  varied  de- 
signs should  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting. I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  Colonial  and 
Pure  Mission  designs." 

The  case  of  a  piano  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance — but  the  cases 
of  the  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  represent  the  very  latest 
ideas  in  piano  design.  Indeed 
the  chastity  of  its  style  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purity  of  its  tone. 

The  BUNGALOW  PLAYER 
PIANO  has  every  essential  advan- 
tage of  the  more  expensive  players. 

And  we  will  take  your  "never- 
played"  piano  in  exchange  at  a 
liberal  price. 

THE  BUNGALOW  PLAYER  PIANO  plays 
the  full  scale,  88  Dotes — plays  all  "stand- 
ard" music  r<  Us — full,  round,  rich,  mellow 
tone — selected  materials — best  workmanship 
— automatic  guiding  device — melody  soloist— 
every  valuable  Improvement — free  library  of 
music  rolls.    Ten  year  guarantee. 

Price  $485 — terms  $2.50  per  week. 
EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Ssn     Francisco  Store — 975     Market  Street. 
Los    Angeles  Store — 344  South  Broadway 
Oakland  Store — 1448   San   Pablo  Ave. 
Fresno  Store — 2019    Mariposa  St. 

8acramento  Store — 810   J  St. 
San  Jose  Store — 231  S.   First  St. 


When  nnnwerlng  advertisement*  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


bucket,  when  the  widow  called  to 
her. 

"  'Liza,  honey,"  she  said,  "here's 
some  peppermints  for  you.  They 
wasn't  enough  to  give  some  to  all 
the  children,  but  I  want  you  to  get 
a  bite,  anyway." 

"Thanky,  ma'am,  but  I  don't  like 
the  fresh  air  taste  of  'em  in  my 
mouth,"  answered  Eliza.  "But  can 
you  give  me  five  of  'em?  I  want 
one  for  Deacon  and  Mis'  Bostick 
and  I  want  one  for  Squire  Tutt, 
'cause  he  do  love  peppermint  so. 
He  wouldn't  take  the  medicine 
Mother  Mayberry  fixes  for  him  if 
she  didn't  put  peppermint  in  it. 
He  says  so.  He's  porely  and  have 
got  his  head  all  tied  up  in  a  shawl, 
'cause  prayer  meeting  day  Mis'  Tutt 
sings  hymns  all  the  time  and  mu- 
sic gives  him  misery  in  his  ears. 
I  want  to  give  her  one,  too,  and  I 
want  one  for  Cindy." 

"I'll  save  all  the  box  for  you, 
sweetie,"  assented  Mrs.  Pratt  heart- 
ily. "Now  run  along,  for  you  might 
get  left  out  of  that  cake  eating." 

"No,  ma'am,  I  won't,"  answered 
Eliza  with  confidence;  "they  won't 
begin  till  I  get  there.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair."  And  she  hurried  down 
the  Road  to  where  the  group  wait- 
ed impatiently  but  loyally  around 
the  town  pump. 

"Ain't  they  all  the  Lord's  bless- 
ings?" asked  Mother  Mayberry,  as 
she  looked  down  the  Road  at  the 
little  swarm  with  tender  pride  in 
her  eyes. 

"That  they  are,"  answered  the 
widow,  with  an  echo  of  the  pride 
in  her  own  rich  voice,  "and  to 
think  that  pretty  soon  seventeen  of 
'em  will  be  mine!" 

And  it  was  an  hour  or  two  later 
that  the  old  red  sun  had  reluct- 
antly departed  across  the  west 
meadows,  just  as  a  soft  lady  moon 
rose  languidly  over  Providence 
Nob.  Providence  suppers  had  all 
been  served,  the  day's  news  dis- 
cussed with  the  men  folk,  jocu- 
larly eager  to  get  the  drippings  of 
excitement  from  the  afternoon  in- 
fair,  and  the  Road  toddlers  put  to 
bed,  when  the  soft-toned  Meeting- 
house bell  droned  out  its  call  for 
the  weekly  prayer  meeting.  Very 
soon  the  Road  was  in  a  gentle  hum 
of  conversation  as  the  congrega- 
tion issued  from  their  house  doors 
and  wended  their  way  slowly  to- 
ward the  little  church,  which,  back 
from  the  Road  in  an  old  cedar 
glade,  brooded  over  its  peaceful 
yard  of  graves..  The  men  had  all 
donned  their  coats  and  exchanged 
field  hats  for  stiff,  uncomfortable, 
straight-brimmed  straw,  and  their 
wives  still  wore  the  Sewing  Circle 
gala  attire.  The  older  children 
walked  decorously  along,  each 
group  in  wake  of  the  heads  of 
their  own  family,  though  Buck 
Peavey  had  managed  to  annex  him- 
self to  the  Hoover  household. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  just  what 
to  do  with  you  all,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  came  out  on  the 
front  porch,  sedately  bonneted, 
with  her  Bible  and  hymn-book 
under  her  arm  and  fortified  with 
a  huge  palm-leaf  fan.  "It's  my 
duty  to  make  you  both  come  with 
Cindy  and  me  to  prayer  meeting, 
but  I  don't  hold  with  a  body  using 
they  own  duty  as  a  stick  to  fray 
out  other  folks  with.  I  reckon  I'll 
have  to  let  you  two  just  set  here 
on  the  steps  and  see  if  you  can 
outshine  the  moon  in  your  talk, 


which  you  can't,  but  think  you 
can." 

"Oh,  we'll  come  with  you!  I 
was  just  going  to  get  my  hat,"  ex- 
claimed the  singer  lady  as  she  rose 
from  the  steps  upon  which  Doc- 
tor Tom  kept  his  seat  and  puffed 
a  ring  of  his  cigar  smoke  at  his 
mother  daringly. 

"No.  honey-bird,  you've  had  a 
long  day  since  your  sun-up  break- 
fast and  I'll  excuse  you.  I'd  let 
Tom  Mayberry  go  only  I  have  to 
make  him  stay  to  keep  care  of  you. 
Put  that  lace  fascination  around 
your  throat  if  a  breeze  blows  up! 
Tom,  try  to  make  out,  with  Eli- 
nory's  help,  to  bring  a  fresh  bucket 
of  water  from  the  spring  for  the 
night.  Good-by,  both  of  you;  I'm 
a-going  to  bring  you  a  blessing!" 

"Yourself,  mother,"  called  the 
Doctor  after  her. 

"Honey-fuzzle,"  called  Mother 
back  from  the  gate.  "Better  keep 
it,  son,  you'll  need  it  some  day." 

"Was  there  ever,  ever  anybody 
just  like  her?"  asked  Miss  Wingate, 
as  she  sank  back  on  the  step  beside 
the  Doctor. 

"I  think  not,"  he  answered  with 
a  hint  of  tenderness  in  his  voice; 
"but  then,  really  Mother  is  one  of 
a  type.  A  type  one  has  to  get 
across  a  continent  from  Harpetli 
Hills  to  appreciate.  She's  the  re- 
sult of  the  men  and  women  who 
blazed  the  wilderness  trail  into 
Tennessee,  and  she  has  Huguenot 
Puritanism  contending  with  cav- 
alier graces  of  spirit  in  her  na- 
ture." 

"Well,  she's  perfectly  darling 
and  the  little  town  is  just  an  ex- 
quisite setting  for  her.  Do  /you 
know  what  this  soft  moonlight  as- 
pect of  Providence  reminds  me  of, 
with  those  tall  poplars  down  the 
Road  and  the  wide-roofed  houses 
and  barns?  The  little  village  in 
Lombardy  where — where  I  met — 
my  fate." 

"Met  your  fate?"  asked  the  Doc- 
tor quickly  after  a  moment.  His 
face  was  in  the  shadow  and  not  a 
note  in  his  voice  betrayed  his  anx- 
iety. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  singer  lady 
in  a  dreamy,  reminiscent  voice. 
The  moon  shone  full  down  into 
her  very  lovely  face,  fell  across 
her  white  throat  and  shimmered 
into  the  faint  rose  folds  of  her 
dainty  gown.  Her  close,  dark 
braids  showed  black  against  the 
fragrant  wistaria  vines  and  her 
eyes  were  deep  and  velvety  in  the 
soft  light.  "Yes,  it  was  the  summer 
I  was  eighteen  and  I  had  gone  over 
with  my  father  for  a  month  or  two 
of  recuperation  for  him  after  a 
long  extra  session  of  Congress. 
Monsieur  LaTour  was  staying  in 
the  little  village,  also  recuperating. 
He  heard  me  singing  to  father,  and 
that  night  my  fate  was  sealed.  It 
was  a  wonderful  thing  to  come  to 
me — and  I  was  so  young." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor quietly,  and  his  voice  was  per- 
fectly steady,  though  his  heart 
pounded  like  mad  and  his  cigar 
shook  in  his  fingers. 

"My  father  died  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  after  only  a  few  day's 
illness,  and  he  had  grown  to  be- 
lieve what  LaTour  said  of  my 
voice,  and  to  have  great  confidence 
in  my  future.  I  had  no  near  rela-, 
tives  and  in  his  will  he  left  me  to 
Monsieur  LaTour  and  Madame,  his 
wife.  She  is  an  American  and  her 
father  had  been  in  the  Senate  with 


father  for  years.  Monsieur  is  a 
very  great  teacher,  perhaps  the 
greatest  living.  Madame  wanted  to 
come  to  Providence  with  me,  but 
Doctor  Stein  insisted  that  I  come 
alone.  I — I'm  very  glad  she  didn't, 
though  they  both  love  me  and 
await — "  She  paused  and  leaned 
her  flower  head  back  against  the 
wistaria  vine. 

And  the  great  breath  that  Doctor 
Thomas  Mayberry  of  Providence 
drew  might  have  cracked  the 
breast  of  a  giant.  In  this  world 
no  record  is  kept  of  the  great  mo- 
ments when  a  private  individual's 
universe  collides  with  his  far  star 
and  of  the  crash  that  ensues. 

"I  rather  thought  you  meant 
another — another  kind  of  fate.  I 
was  preparing  for  confidences,"  he 
managed  to  say  in  a  very  small 
voice  for  so  large  a  man. 

"Mais,  non,  Monsieur,  jamais — 
never!"  she  exclaimed  quickly.  "I 
— I — have  been  tempted  to  think 
sometimes  I  might  like  that  sort — 
of  a — fate,  but  I  haven't  had  the 
time.  It  was  work,  work,  sleep, 
eat,  live  for  the  voice!  And — and 
once  or  twice  it  has  seemed  worth 
while.  My  debut  night  in  Paris 
when  I  sang  the  Juliette  waltz-song 
— just  the  moment  when  I  realized 
I  could  use  it  as  I  would  and  al- 
ways more  volume — and  the  peo- 
ple! And  again  the  night  in  New 
York  when  I  had  made  it  incar- 
nate Elizabeth  as  she  sings  to  Tann- 
hauser — the  night  it  went  away." 
And  as  she  spoke  she  dropped  her 
head  on  her  arms  folded  across 
her  knees. 

"Have  you  picked  out  the  song 
you  are  going  to  sing  first  when  it 
comes  back?"  demanded  the  very 
young  Doctor  with  a  quick  note  of 
tenderness  in  his  voice,  still  under- 
a  marvelous  control. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  as  she 
turned  her  head  and  peeped  up  at 
him  with  shining  eyes,  a  delicious 
little  burr  of  a  laugh  in  her  throat, 
'Rings  on  my  fingers,  bells  on  my 
toes,'  for  Teether  Pike.  He  is  wild 
about  my  humming  it,  and  dances 
with  his  absurd,  chubby  little  legs 
at  the  first  note.  What  will  he 
do  if  I  can  really  sing  it?  And 
I'll  sing  'Beulah  Land'  for  Cindy, 
and  'I'm  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary,' 
for  your  mother,  perhaps,  'Oh  the 
kingdom  of  my  heart'  for  Buck, 
and  'Drink  to  me  only,'  for  Squire 
Tutt,  hymns  for  the  Deacon — and  a 
paean  for  you,  if  I  have  to  order 
one  from  New  York." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  the  Doctor, 
after  a  long  pause  in  which  he  lit 
his  cigar  and  again  began  to  puff 
rings  out  into  the  moonlight,  "I'd 
like  to  say  that  you  are — are  a — 
perfect  wonder." 

"You  may,"  she  answered  with 
a  laugh.  Then  suddenly  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  him  and, 
as  he  took  it  into  his,  she  asked 
vcrv  quietlv  with  just  the  one 
word,  "When?" 

"In  a  few  weeks,  I  hope,"  he 
answered  her  just  as  quietly,  com- 
prehending her  instantly. 

"I'll  be  good  -and  wait,"  she  an- 
swered him  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  little 
Bettie  Pratt.  "Let's  hurry  and  get 
that  bucket  of  water;  don't  yon 
hear  them  singing  the  doxology?" 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  cow  that  is  naturally  a  poor 
milker  is  not  an  economical  cow 
to  feed  for  milk. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 

Orchard  and  Farm— I  have  had  excellent  returns  from  my  advertisement.— Thomas  C.  Haivley,  Lodi,  Cat. 


Orehaj-d  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classi- 
fication (or  two  cents  a  word  tor  each 
Insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
(or  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  In  this 
department. 


POULTRY 


Nle's  Columbian  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  are  bred  for  the  fancy, 
for  egg  production  and  for  market 
purposes.  Eggs  and  chicks  half  price 
after  May  15th  from  all  mating  ex- 
cept utility  stock.  Write  for  free  cir- 
cular. Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R.  2,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Black  and  BufT  Orpingtons  a  Specialty. 

Prize  winners.  Heavy  layers.  Spe- 
cial matlngs.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  Reliable  Poul- 
try  Yards,  Pomona,  Cal.  

Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 
from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L.  Irvlngton,  Cal.  


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Roy- 
al Blue  Strain)  Choice  cockerels,  also 
day  old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching 
from  mature  stock,  Enoc  Crews,  R.  No. 
1,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  tf 


For    Sale  —  Utility    White  Minorcas. 

Bred  to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility. 
Eggs,  settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks, 
$15.00.  White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00. 
E.  E.  Cauble.  Kerman,  Calif.  


Up-to-Dnte    Shipping    Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners — Our  lm- 
jproved  coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
Iheavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
I  coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
I  the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping. 
I  Our  lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case, 
land  fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly. 
|For  prices  and  Information  address 
ID.  J.  Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
■  Please  mention   this  paper. 


Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 

Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money 
with  your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells 
you  how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren, 
National  City.  Cal.  


LIVESTOCK 


The  dry  season  is  very  hard  on  hoofs. 

If  you  have  a  horse  with  a  bad  foot 
caused  by  tender,  brittle,  hard  or  con- 
tracted hoofs,  split  hoofs,  quarter 
cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches,  corns, 
cracked  heels,  or  grease  heels,  we  will 
send  you  a  package  of  WOOL-FAT, 
try  it  15  days,  and  if  satisfactory,  send 
us  $1.00.  If  not,  write  us  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  pay  nothing.  Send  for  it  to- 
day, or  send  for  folder  witli  many  tes- 
timonials of  horsemen,  vets  and  others. 
Tompkins  &  Co.,  116-118  E.  7th  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Milch  Goats,    Registered    Swiss  Tog- 
genburg  buck  for  sale.     Write  for 
further  information.  George  Langlois, 
Sebastopol.  Cal.  


Registered    Berkshire    For  Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
Hairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Rlpon.  Cal. 

G.  A.  Murphy — Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  Berkshire  swine,  also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GO      INTO      THE      REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  Income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mall  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  in  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Representative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations 
between  you  and  our  many  represen- 
tatives. Start  now  by  writing  for  our 
free  booklet  and  full  particulars. 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 

CO.,  8th  floor,  Pacific    Bldg.,  San 

Francisco. 


REAL  ESTATE 


'<*'• '  -i  acres  Bear  Creek  land,  .'!',  -  miles 

west  of  Merced;  20  acres  in  alfalfa; 
34  acres  can  be  sowed  to  alfalfa  next 
year,  now  in  red  oats.  Free  water 
right  from  Crocker-Huffman  L.  &  W. 
Co.,  together  with  15  H.-P.  gas- 
oline engine  and  6-inch  centrif- 
ugal pump.  Divided  into  six  fields 
of  convenient  size  and  well- 
fenced,  some  with  hog-tight  wire.  The 
creek  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
place  and  contains  about  12  acres. 
Has  running  water  the  year  around 
and  is  leased  for  $1.00  per  annum. 
Is  the  second  place  on  the  ditch  from 
the  dam,  with  special  ad  libitum 
privileges.  5-room  frame  house  and 
basement;  2-room  cottage;  barn  and 
outbuildings;  windmill;  tank;  water 
piped  to  house,  etc.  Acetylene  gas  to 
all  the  buildings;  telephone;  farmers 
own  line  R.  F.  D. ;  %-mile  from 
school.  12  horses  and  colts,  cow  and 
calf;  chickens  and  turkeys;  2-seated 
canopy  top  spring  wagon;  farm  wag- 
on; buggy;  3  sets  double  harness;  2 
sets  single  harness;  mower,  rake  and 
2-section  harrow;  Morgan  spader; 
California  riding  plow,  single  plow. 
Electric  railroad  is  surveyed  within 
100  feet  of  the  house,  to  be  in  oper- 
ation in  November.  Price  $20,000.00. 
Will  carry  $7,000  on  mortgage  at  6 
per  cent,  balance  cash.  Geo.  P.  San- 
born. 316  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
or  M.  J.  Duncan  &  Co.,  Merced,  Cal. 

GEO.  A.  HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  Interested  In  country  prop- 
erty, either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer, 
see  us  before  going  elsewhere.  We 
have  a  large  list  of  income  properties 
all  over  California,  some  of  which 
might  suit  you.  If  not  we  will  get 
for  you  just  what  you  want.  Geo.  A. 
Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  


For  Sale — High-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal.  


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  Is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


FINEST    IRRIGATED    COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live  Oak  and  Sunset  Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.   Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  %  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.  3  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms.  W.  J.  Mortimer  &  Co.,  Hotel 
Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100.  


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  if 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,    1220   Broadway.   Oakland.  Cal. 

For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
In  the  famous  Prunedale  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  Ideal  apple  country.  No 
Irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonville, 
six  from  Castroville.  This  district 
shipped  over  4,000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate.  Ad- 
dress K..  Box  101,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hastings  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED 


Wanted — Men  and  women  agents  to 
sell  groceries  and  supplies  direct  to 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  SIERRA 
SUPPLY  CO.,  INC.,,  149  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  California.  

Wanted  Farmer  Agents  at  Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  Improver  used 
and  O.  K'd  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion. Geo.  Goodchlld,  Lansing,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Surprise  Stove  Polish — Something  you 
have  been  seeking  a  long  time. 
No  more  dirty  hands.  No  gasoline 
used  in  its  manufactnure.  Will  posi- 
tively preserve  your  stove  and  the 
polish  will  remain  longer  on  your 
stove  than  any  other  polish  made.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  mail  you 
a  tin  of  this  polish  for  15  cents  for 
a  limited  time.  Made  In  California. 
All  we  ask  is  to  give  this  polish  a 
trial  and  we  know  we  will  then  count 
you  as  one  of  our  regular  customers. 
Orders  must  be  sent  in  at  once.  Graph- 
ite Products  Company,  503  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  


Wngon  Scales  for  Hay  and  Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  makes.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  &  Co..  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


MAGAZINES 


Biggest  bargain  of  the  year.  Pictorial 
Review,  one  year,  $1.00;  two  years, 
$1.50.  Only  high  grade  woman's  mag- 
azine selling  at  these  prices.  Send 
subscription  before  July  10th  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Jackson,  Box  178, San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


PLANTS 


Villa  Anna  Nursery,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.. 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specialty.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  In  any  county  In  the 
State.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Avocado — The  Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 


The  Feljoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.  Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena.  California 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild  Plant  Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.    Rare    choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked  China  Pheasants  for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  Agua  Callente.  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 

HERCULES 

HANDY 
HARNESS 


When  your  Dealer  offers  you  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Homi- 
Made  Harness  to  be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  Injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  In 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040  to  20S2  Howard  St.,  near  16th 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY  TUESDAY  AT  11  A.  M. 


50  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 

on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside    city    or    country  auction 
sales    solicited    at    reasonable  prices. 
For  further  particulars  apply 
H.  COHEN,  Auctioneer 
The  Mission  Sale  Stables 
430    Valencia    St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Queen  of  Valleys 


By  John  E.  Nordquist. 


Speeding    westward,    toward  the 
sunset, 

Rushing  on  in  eager  haste; 
Over  mountains  bleak  and  snowy; 
O'er  unpeopled  dreary  waste. 

Drawn  by  Mogul  monsters  twain, 
Loaded     down     with  human 
freight; 

Bound  for  San  Joaquin's  fair  val- 
ley- 
Garden  spot  of  Golden  State. 

Optimistic  sons  of  Freedom, 
From  beyond  the  rocky  range; 

Sons  of  over-crowded  Europe, 
With  dress  and  language  strange, 

Have    left    behind    them  endless 
strife, 

To  share  the  west-coast's  broad 
new  life. 

Enter  now  through  Eden's  gate- 
way— ■ 

Bakersfield  of  oil  renown; 
Then  rush  northward  through  Tu- 
lare, 

Selma,  Fresno — "raisin  town." 
Past  waving  fields  of  hay  and  grain, 
And  herds  of  cattle,  speeds  the 
train. 

Here  these  ambitious  settlers  tarry, 
In  land   of  vineyard,  orchard, 
dairy; 

Where    sun    and    climate,  potent 
allies, 

Make  San  Joaquin,  the  QUEEN 
OF  VALLEYS. 


An  example  of  modern  methods 
in  pest  fighting  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
successful  experiments  of  gipsy- 
moth  fighters  in  Massachusetts  in 
spreading  a  contagious  disease 
known  as  caterpillar  cholera  among 
the  caterpillars  of  the  gipsy  moth. 
Sick  and  dead  specimcnts  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  caterpil- 
lars, and  the  disease  spreads  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  experiments  may  be  de- 
veloped into  operations  extensive 
enough  to  check  the  ravages  of  this 
pest  which  has  done  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  damage  in  the 
Eastern  states. 


$72.50 


To  Chicago  and  Return 


on  the  peerless 


GOLDEN 

STATE 

LIMITED 


A  Transcontinental  Delight 


This  rate  good  on  many  days  in 

June.  July, 
August  and 
September 


Similar  low  rates  to  many  other  eastern  points 


Return  Limit  October  31st.  1912 


Telephone  or  write  our  Agents 


Rock  Island 


Southern  Pacific 


NO.  K  812 
ALL  SIZES 
PRICES  t2JN 
TO  $250 


W  hen  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a  good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
n o.  k  rio  j      sis  is  put  on  good,  because  we 
$P2R.oCo  ■    tell  you  ol 

tools  which  are  all  g**d — the  best  in  their  line"* 
America's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested   time  after  rime  for  temper,  efficiency 

durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools— 

get  the  best — get  Keen  K  utter ! 


"  The  Recollection  of  Quality 
.    Remain*    Long  After  the 
TO$0.65   /v,^  i,  Forgotten." 

LCI 
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NINE-YEAR-OLD    TREES    IN    THE    ORCHARD    OF    GEORGE    A.    ROSS,    IN    THE    SONOMA    GRAVENSTEIN  BELT. 


By  J.  P.  McDonell,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


JN  THE  early  days  of  fruit  grow- 
ing In  the  Sebastopol  section 
promiscuous,  haphazard  planting  was 
the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. There  was  no  system;  no 
set  line  to  follow;  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  a  country  that  has  since 
become  famous  was  particularly  or 
peculiarly,  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
any  one  or  two  special  varieties  of 
fruit.  There  was  no  fund  of  experi- 
ence upon  which  the  pioneer  could 
draw,  no  guiding  hand,  or  warning 
sign,  to  place  him  upon  the  right 
track.  The  whole  country  was  tim- 
bered, undeveloped,  crude — a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  past  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  and  every  man 
who  cleared  a  plat  of  land  and  plant- 
ed it  to  fruit  trees  or  vines  was 
taking  his  own  chances,  simply  mak- 
ing one  more  move  on  life's  great 
checker  board. 

Peaches,  pears,  cherries,  prunes, 
apples  and  almost  all  known  kinds 
of  fruit  were  set  out  on  the  "sand 
dunes"  and  in  the  valleys  that  lie 
back  of  Sebastopol.  The  man  who 
planted  peaches  ridiculed  his  neigh- 
bor for  planting  prunes  and  the  lat- 
ter sympathized  most  tenderly  with 


the  poor  fellow  Whom  the  Creator 
had  endowed  with  no  more  sense 
than  to  waste  his  precious  days  in 
the  growing  of  an  apple  orchard. 
Under-  these  conditions  the  pioneers 
launched  the  fruit  growing  industry 
in  what  is  today  a  California  gar- 
den spot  and  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  Pacific  slope. 


As  water  will  seek  its  levels  so 
has  fruit  growing  found  its  level 
here.  With  the  passing  of  the  years 
the  wheat  has  been  sorted  from  the 
chaff.  We  have  seen  the  peach,  the 
pear  and  the  prune  practically  pass 
away  from  this  section  and  in  the 
apple  we  find  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.    The    pioneer    who  "went 
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wrong"  in  the  planting  of  apples  is 
the  one  who  has  the  last  laugh, 
which  is  the  best. 

Within  recent  years  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  apples  do  especially  well 
in  certain  sections  of  California  and 
Oregon,  but  in  no  other  place  iu 
America  does  the  great  Gravenstein 
apple  thrive  and  ripen  as  early  as  it 
does  in  the  Sebastopol  section.  The 
climate  and  soil  here  are  ideal  for 
the  production  of  the  Gravenstein. 
Sebastopol  boasts  of  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  every  year  placing  upon 
the  market  the  earliest  apple  of 
quality.  As  early  apples  of  a  high 
standard  always  bring  good  prices 
the  Sebastopol  apple  growers  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves.  They  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  com- 
petition. The  demand  is  great,  the 
supply  limited  and  the  Creator  has 
mapped  out  a  small  district  beyond 
which  you  must  not  venture  with  the 
hope  of  successfully  growing  Graven- 
steins. 

The  Spitzenburg,  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Alexander  and  many  other 
varieties  of  apples  are  extensively 
raised  about  Sebastopol  and  all  with 
great  success.  These  apples,  as  well 
as  the  Gravenstein,  mature  earlier 
here  than  in  other  sections.  Where 
else  can  be  found  nine  varieties  of 
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fully  matured  apples  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  August;  such  as  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Apple  Show  In  1911? 
The  first  Gravensteins  are  ready  for 
the  market  every  year  by  the  middle 
of  July. 

An  apple  orchard,  whether  Graven- 
stein  or  other  variety,  will  yield  fin- 
ancial returns  according  to  the  care 
which  it  receives.  Intelligence  and 
strict  attention  to  business  are  the 
dominant  features  in  the  make-up 
of  the  successful  apple  grower. 
Fortunes  have  been  made  by  Sebasto- 
pol  apple  growers  in  years  past  and 
greater  fortunes  will  be  accumulated 
in  the  years  to  come,  for  new  mar- 
kets are  being  exploited  every  year 
and  higher  prices  follow  in  the 
wake  of  increased  demand. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  mar- 
velous possibilities  of  apple  growing 
we  might  refer  to  many  instances 
where  Gravensteins  have  yielded  al- 
most fabulous  returns.  But  a  state- 
ment of  average  net  receipts  is  less 
misleading  and  more  to  the  point. 

Any  good,  well  cared  for  apple 
orchard  In  the  Sebastopol  section  cai: 
oe  depended  upon  to  net  its  owne-- 
from  $200  to  $400  per  acre  yeas 
after  year.  In  1910  one  fifty-year- 
old  Gravenstein  tree  produced  fifty- 
two  boxes  of  number  one  four-tier 
apples.  These  apples  were  sold  for 
$1.00  per  box.  The  same  year  the 
apples  produced  by  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  trees  were  sold  for  a  tri- 
fle more  than  $2,800.  Last  year 
ninety-eight  eleven-year-old  Graven- 
stein trees  yielded  over  one  thousand 
boxes  of  apples.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  was  refused  a  few  days 
ago  for  the  apples  now  growing  on 
one  hundred  trees  just  north  of  Se- 
bastopol.  But  the  average  net  re- 
turns, as  stated  above,  vary  from 
$2uu  to  $400  per  acre  and  the  man 
who  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  this  reward 
for  his  labor  and  investment  had 
better  not  engage  in  apple  growing. 

In  the  broad  field  of  horticulture 
there  is  no  more  interesting  or  profit- 
able pursuit  than  that  of  growing 
first-class  apples  for  a  first-class  mar 
ket.  The  day  of  inattention  in  apple 
culture  is  past.  With  modern 
methods  of  pruning,  spraying,  culti- 
vation and  packing  have  come  in- 
creased demand  for  apples  and  con- 
sequent better  prices.  While  requir- 
ing close  attention  and  the  constant 
application  of  brains  and  consider- 
able manual  labor,  there  is  much 
pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  in  apple 
growing  along  the  most  approved 
lines. 

There  is  an  apple  Growers'  Union 
in  Sebastopol  and  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  apples  grown  here  are  mar- 
keted through  this  organization.  The 
manager  annually  makes  a  trip  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  continent  in 
order  that  he  may  be  in  constant 
touch  with  the  extensive  operators 
and  the  fancy  markets.  Inferior  ap- 
ples are  not  handled  by  the  Union. 
The  label  of  this  organization  is  a 
positive  guarantee  of  pack  and  qual- 
ity and  as  the  Sebastopol  apple  has 
an  enviable  reputation  in  the  exact- 
ing markets,  the  Union  proposes 
that  this  reputation  shall  be  main- 
tained. The  Earl  Fruit  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  fruits  in 
America,  the  Garcia  &  Magginf  Com- 
pany, a  very  high  class  firm  of  San 
Francisco,  and  other  packers  operate 
large  packing  houses  here  during  the 
apple  season.  The  grower  never  has 
to  worry  about  a  market  for  his  fruit. 
The  buyer  comes  to  him  rather  than 
It  being  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 


By  Edward  H.  Brown,  Secty.,  Sonoma 
County  Development  Association, 
Santa  Rosa.  California. 

yHE  SEVEN  COUNTIES  north  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay,  consisting 
of  .Marin,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Mendocino. 
Lake,  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Coun- 
ties, make  up  the  section  known  as 
the  North  of  Bay  Counties. 

In  this  vast  area  everything  is 
grown  that  grows  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast;  each  county  hav- 
ing its  individual  climatic  and  soil 
conditions.  You  will  find  in  this  vast 
area  the  small  farmer  with  his  five 
and  ten  acres;  the  medium  large  or- 
chardist  with  his  twenty  to  fifty  acres: 
the  stock  ranges  and  vineyards  galor° 
and  the  general  horticultural  and  agrl 
cultural  ranches.   At  the  present  time 


In  enumerating  the  products  from 
these  various  counties  it  would  take 
in  the  entire  list  that  you  would  find 
in  the  modern  catalogues  issued  by  an 
up-to-date  seed  firm.  However,  they 
have  their  leaders  in  products,  viz., 
grapes,  apples,  hops,  prunes,  walnuts, 
peaches,  pears  and  poultry. 

The  lumber  interests  in  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  and  Del  Norte  Counties  are 
great  revenue  makers  and  on  account 
of  their  favorable  shipping  facilities 
find  a  universal  market.  Until  recently 
redwood  was  the  only  lumber  given 
attention;  of  recent  years,  however, 
they  are  milling  some  hard  woods  and 
find  for  their  products  a  satisfactory 
market. 

While  these  three  counties  are  lo- 
cated in  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
the  state,  Del  Norte  being  the  extreme 


Harvesting  the   Gravenstein  Crop. 


less  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
acreage  of  the  seven  counties  are  un- 
der cultivation,  about  one-fourth  Is  be- 
ing grazed,  about  one-eighth  is  used 
for  recreation  purposes:  while  the  re- 
mainder is  in  timber,  hills,  canyons 
and  other  formations  as  nature  made  it. 

The  population  of  these  seven  coun- 
ties, in  comparison  to  the  population 
of  similar  areas  throughout  the  Middle 
West  and  East,  compare  on  a  percent- 
age basis  as  having  about  one-hun- 
dredth the  population  they  should 
have. 

The  enthusiastic  citizens  of  these 
North  of  Bay  Counties  are  looking 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to 
the  1915  Exposition,  believing  that,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  so  near  the  door 
of  the  greatest  International  Ex|K>si- 
tion  ever  held,  they  will  be  able 
to  realize  a  dream  of  half  a  century. 
They  are  desirous  of  showing  the  vis- 
itors what  is  grown  in  their  district 
without  irrigation.  They  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  irrigat- 
ing ditch  in  the  entire  North  of  Bay 
Counties.  At  the  same  time  wherever 
It  becomes  necessary  in  other  sections 
they  would  advocate  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  water. 

the  buyer.  All  inferior  or  under 
sized  apples  are  evaporated,  nearly 
every  grower  having  his  own  drier, 
and  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  single 
pound  of  apples  to  go  to  waste. 


northwestern  county  of  California  one 
may  think,  not  being  familiar  with 
the  climatic  conditions  of  California, 
that  heavy  snow  storms  and  blizzards 
would  be  In  order,  but  in  the  last  re- 
port on  the  county  of  Del  Norte  for 
the  year  1910  and  1911  they  had  no 
snow.  In  the  counties  of  Humboldt 
and  Mendocino  they  have  had  some 
light  snow  falls  that  have  remained 
on  the  ground  not  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  addition  to  their  lumber  interests, 
they  are  becoming  great  horticultural 
and  agricultural  counties.  Apples  have 
been  tested  and  the  growers  find  that 
they  can  produce  an  apple  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  our  Eastern  and 
Middle  West  apples.  The  entire  North 
of  Bay  Counties  are  becoming  quite 
famous  for  the  apples  produced  there- 
in. In  the  year  of  1911,  over  thirteen 
hundred  cars  of  apples  were  shipped 
out  of  the  North  of  Bay  Counties; 
seven  hundred  of  them  from  Sonoma 
county  and  the  remainder  distributed 
among  the  six  other  counties. 

The  counties  of  Sonoma  and  Mendo- 
cino produce  more  hops  than  any  two 
counties  in  the  state  of  California.  The 
counties  of  Napa.  Sonoma  and  Men- 
docino produce  more  wine  grapes  than 
any  ten  counties  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  county  of  Sonoma  Is  fa- 
mous for  its  poultry.  Dairying  Is  car- 
ried on  at  a  profit  in  all  of  the  coun- 
ties. Dairymen  find  the  grazing  in  the 
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North  of  Bay  Counties  fai  belter  ibu 
in  any  other  -section  of  California. 

While  some  of  these  statements  nwr 
seem  somewhat  egotistical  yet  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  lo- 
cation of  these  various  counties  and 
their  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and 
realizes  that  Luther  Burbank,  in  mak- 
ing a  selection  for  bis  life  work — the 
propagation  of  plant  life,  selected  thf 
county  of  Sonoma  in  preference  to 
California  To  those  of  California 
general  it  is  a  compliment  that  he 
selected  California  for  his  life  worfl 
and  those  of  Sonoma  County  fafl 
doubly  flattered  from  the  fact  he  matt 
the  selection  of  their  immediate  counts 

The  county  of  Marin,  the  nearest 
county  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay.  is 
one  beautiful,  natural  garden  .-.pot .  Yofl 
will  find  therein  many  beautiful  r 
dences  located  on  the  various  hills 
the  canyons,  and  through  the  summt 
time  there  are  thousands  and  thoi 
ands  of  pleasure  seekers  travel! 
through  Marin  County,  passing  througfl 
Sonoma  along  the  Russian  River,  malT 
ing  the  splendid  stage  drives  througftj 
Lake  County,  thence  through  Mendel 
cino  County  and  entering  Into  the  bid 
timliers  of  Humboldt.  This  trip  Is  one 
of  the  preferred  trips  in  the  state  of 
California.  It  was  estimated  in  t 
year  of  1911  that  two  hundred  thou 
and  people  visited  the  various  reso 
In  the  North  of  Bay  Counties.  A  trip 
through  Xapa  County,  visiting  the 
Petrified  Forest,  then  the  famous  Gejl 
sers  and  returning  by  the  coast  is  on* 
of  the  most  delightful  scenic  trips  ever 
made  and  available  for  the  traveler.  I 

Land  values  in  these  various  coun- 
ties vary  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  pel 
acre;  all  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  soil,  location  of  the  same  and  im- 
provements thereon.  Good.  undeveP 
oped  land  may  be  had  at  $75  to  $20fJ 
per  acre.  There  are  tens  of  thousands] 
of  acres  of  land  in  their  virgin  condi- 
tion surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery 
that  are  waiting  for  the  energetic  men 
to  develop. 


oi 


The  secretary  of  the  interior  has  au- 
thorized the  director  of  the  reclama- 
tion service  io  exerme  an  agreement 
with  the  High  Line  Canal  Construc- 
tion Company  and  a  similar  agreement 
with  a  corporation  to  be  formed  by 
the  settlers  of  the  gravity  portion  of 
the  Western  Canal.  Salt  River  Irriga- 
tion project.  Arizona,  under  which  the 
High  Line  Canal  Construction  Com- 
pany is  to  construct  and  transfer  to 
the  United  States  free  of  incumbrances 
to  be  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Salt 
River  project,  a  main  gravity  canal 
and  branch  to  be  operated  as  a  pump- 
ing proposition  for  the  irrigation  of 
land  above  the  gravity  system 


It  is  estimated  that  ten  years  of 
single  cropping  will  wear  out  any  but 
the  very  richest  of  soil. 
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Plan  for  State's  Best  Fair 


•yHE  SLOGAN  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  "Each  Year  a 
Bigger  and  Better  State  Fair"  will  not 
be  at  all  out  of  place  this  year,  judg- 
ing from  the  manner  in  which  pre- 
parations are  now  being  made  for  the 
annual  event  which  opens  this  year  on 
September  14  and  continues  for  one 
week.  California  has  enjoyed  a  gener- 
ous crop  year  this  season,  so  the  agri- 
cultural exhibits  will  be  among  the 
best  seen  for  many  years.  Live  stock 
is  in  good  shape  and  judging  from 
the  demands  for  space  there  will  be 


one  of  the  largest  displays  ever  at- 
tempted. The  amusement  feature  will 
be  novel  as  well  as  sensational. 

Exhibitors  from  the  East,  Middle- 
west,  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast 
points  are  after  as  much  space  as  they 
can  get.  Ruby  &  Bowers,  who  have 
their  Pacific  Coast  headquarters  at 
Portland,  made  request  the  other  day' 
for  a  whole  barn  in  which  to  show 
their  show  stock  of  horses  and  ponies. 
They  have  some  fine  Percherons  and 
Belgiums  as  well  as  many  ponies 
which  they  will  have  on  the  fair 
grounds  by  August  1.  They  plan  to 
show  at  least  twenty-five  head  of 
horses.  Crouch  &  Son  of  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  will  have  about  thirty  head  of 
horses  here  by  August  1.  McLaughlin 
Bros,  of  Portland  will  be  here  with 
draft  horses.  In  all  the  horse  show 
this  year  will  be  quite  an  extensive  af- 
fair. 

Special  inducements  have  been  made 
to  cattle  and  dairymen.  Among  those 
now  getting  exhibits  ready  are  the 
Howard  Cattle  Company,  and  the  Glide 
Cattle  Company  which  will  show  some 
Shorthorn  and  Durhams.  The  Holstein 
herds  of  Morris  &  Son  of  Woodland 
will  be  on  hand  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  University.  The 
Pennant  Dairy  has  just  received  a  herd 
of  fine  stock  from  Eastern  importers 
and  will  likely  have  more  here  by  the 
time  the  fair  opens.  All  of  these  con- 
cerns anticipate  keen  competition,  and 
are  getting  ready  for  it,  because  the 
visitors  to  the  1912  fair  will  see  some 
very  high  class  displays. 


The  Percheron  Society  of  America  has 
offered  a  number  of  special  prizes  and 
the  American  Shire  Horse  Association 
has  also  made  known  its  intention  to 
award  extra  premiums  in  the  Shire 
horse  division.  The  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  will  issue 
special  prizes.  The  Jersey  Cattle  Asso 
ciation  of  America  has  donated  medals 
to  use  in  the  awards  for  Jersey  stock 
that  are  coming  from  many  distant 
points.  A  new  dairy  barn  is  being  made 
to  accommodate  some  of  the  extra  stock 
that  will  be  on  hand  for  the  fair  this 


year.  It  is  believed  that  tents  will  also 
be  erected  to  provide  for  some  of  those 
that  cannot  be  housed  in  the  regular 
buildings. 

A  five  days'  milking  contest  will 
be  one  of  the  features  at  the  fair  this 
year.  Four  cash  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  as  follows  in  each  of  these 
divisions:  Four  years  and  over,  three 
years  and  under  four,  and  under  three 
years.  The  cows  are  to  be  milked 
for  five  consecutive  days  in  the  ring 
in  the  presence  of  the  judges. 

The  poultry  building  is  being  re- 
modeled in  .order  to  care  for  the  ad- 
ditional displays  of  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  pigeons.  New  and  better 
ventilated  coops  are  being  installed. 

Sheep  and  swine  exhibits  show  in- 
dications of  being  larger  and  more 
complete  than  before  and  several 
new  exhibitors  are  coming  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  addition  to  the 
many  in  this  State.  The  American 
Berkshire  Association  has  offered  a 
silver  cup  valued  at  $50  to  encourage 
breeders  to  bring  their  herds  of  Berk- 
shire swine  to  the  fair. 

The  agricultural  display  will  scarce- 
ly have  room  enough  in  the  big  pa- 
vilion. The  24  counties  have  already 
taken  up  about  all  the  space  available 
for  agricultural  show.  A  beautiful  dis- 
play of  California  flowers  will  be  added 
to  this  year's  fair.  These  flowers  will 
be  from  the  gardens  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol of  this  city  which  is  making  an 
extra  effort  to  surpass  all  former  at- 
tempts at  gathering  as  many  varieties 
as  possible. 


A  better  class  of  harness  racing 
than  before  will  be  given  this  year, 
entries  coming  from  the  east  and  mid- 
dle west.  The  Grand  Circuit  and  Great 
Western  Circuit  will  furnish  a  number 
of  horses  to  compete  in  several  of  the 
high  class  races. 

There  are  at  least  five  futurity  races 
which  attract  wide  interest  from  breed- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  are 
four  races  in  which  purses  of  $2,500 
are  offered,  these  include  the  2:15  trot, 
the  2:15  pace,  the  2:11  pace  and  the 
2:12  trot.    Four  $1,000  purses  are  on 
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the  program  as  well  as  two  $1,500 
purses.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
races  of  the  State  Fair  every  year 
are  Occident  Stake  for  three-year-olds 
and  the  Stanford  Stake  for  the  three- 
year-olds.  Each"  of  these  races  has  de- 
veloped some  fine  harness  horses. 

In  preparing  for  the  State  Fair  this 
year  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
more  room  in  and  about  the  grounds. 
A  large  tent  will  be  erected  to  take 
care  of  the  extensive  Automobile  ex- 
hibits. 

Automobile  concerns  have  learned 
that  to  successfully  reach  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  they  must  demonstrate 
their  machines  at  the  State  Fair.  To 
this  end  the  fair  authorities  will  make 
every  endeavor  to  take  care  of  all  the 
automobile  agencies  represented  in 
California. 

Another  big  tent  will  be  devoted 
to  the  horse  show  which  this  year 
will  offer  extra  inducements  to  saddle 
horse  owners.  The  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  endeavoring  to  encourage 
saddle  horse  industry  in  California 
and  for  that  reason  has  gone  out  of  the 
way  of  the  ordinary  premium  list  and 
issued  a  number  of  special  cash 
prizes. 

Besides  the  gaited  horse  contest 
there  will  such  fancy  exhibitions  as 
jumping  the  hurdles  and  in-and-out 
riding  with  the  rider  carrying  an  egg 
on  a  spoon. 

Lord  Denmark,  one  of  the  finest  stal- 
lions in  the  land  will  be  brought  to 
the  fair  by  R.  H.  Whitten  of  Los  An- 


geles, who  will  show  him  for  exhibi- 
tion only.  Lord  Denmark  recently 
swept  the  highest  awards  at  the  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  fairs.  Other  saddle 
horses  of  State  wide  prominence  that 
will  be  put  through  their  paces  are 
those  owned  by  Judge  E.  A.  Bridge- 
ford  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Scripps  of  Miramar,  W.  Bernstein  of 
Hanford,  Prof.  W.  L.  Anderson  of  Los 
Banos,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Riggle  of  Piru,  and 
James  Gethin  of  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the  large  aggregation 
of  exhibits  of  nature,  including  manu- 
factured and  mineral  products,  the 
fair  will  offer  many  amusement  feat- 
ures that  cannot  be  surpassed  any- 
where. There  will  be  the  usual  Wild 
West  Show  with  bucking  broncoes 
and  daring  riding  by  both  men  and 
'women,  which  have  given  much  promi- 
nence to  California  as  a  producer 
of  thrilling  entertainments.  Fire 
works  and  other  spectacles  will  be  on 
the  program  both  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. Different  days  have  been  set 
aside  for  fraternal  organizations.  The 
Knights  of  Pythias  are  drilling  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  take  part 
in  the  Jousting  tournament  which  will 
bring  forth  several  hundred  men  clat! 
in  heavy  armor  upon  horses  also 
rigged  out  in  keeping  with  times  when 
men  went  to  battle  protected  like  bat- 
tle ships.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  celebration  will  be 
a  tilting  contest  in  which  knights 
clad  in  mail  will  race  down  the  track 
spearing  rings  suspended  from  over- 
head wires,  the  object  being  to  gather 
as  many  rings  as  possible  in  the  short- 
est length  of  time. 

The  Turn  Verein  Society  of  the 
State  will  also  engage  in  competition 
for  valuable  prizes.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many  side  attractions  pro- 
vided for  the  California  State  Fair  or 
1912,  which  promises  to  be  bigger  and 
better  than  ever  before. 


Prof.  C.  F.  Baker,  botanist,  ento- 
mologist, agriculturist  and  horticul- 
turist, for  years  one  of  the  leading 
instructors  at  Pomona  college,  has 
left  for  the  Philippines  to  take  charge 
of  the  biological  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity there.  Prof.  Baker  has  done 
much  toward  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  citrus  growers  of  the 
southern  counties. 


It  is  claimed  that  two  acres  planted 
to  corn  and  made  into  silage  will 
feed  eight  cows  or  fatten  eight  steers 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  same 
two  acres  could  feed  one  cow  if  pas- 
tured. 


A  small  field  of  rape  nearby  the 
hog  yards  and  a  few  rods  of  woven 
wire  fencing  will  prove  of  great  value 
in  conditioning  the  breeding  animals 
and  young  things. 


You  can  read  farm  papers  until 
you  die  of  old  age  and  they  won't 
benefit  you  a  particle  unless  you  prac- 
tice what  you  read. 


Probably  the  reason  some  people 
hate  to  grow  old  is  because  there  Is 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool. 


Some  people,  say  just  what  they 
think,  but  it  takes  them  a  long  time 
to  make  up  their  minds  what  to 
think. 
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Minimizing  Risks  of  Frost 


Small  Fruits  Revenue  Producers 


|_|OW  many  people  Vho  live  In  the 
city  stop  to  think  and  ponder  what 
one  cold  night  means  to  the  fruit 
grower,  particularly  to  the  citrus  fruit 
grower? 

By  thia  we  do  not  mean  what  is 
termed  cold  in  the  sense  understood 
by  the  Easterner  or  even  our  northern 
neighbors,  but  only  a  slight  white 
coat  showing  here  and  there  on  the 
giound,  the  work  of  Jack  Frost  while 
we  slept. 

The  city  men  and  women  on  such 
a  morning  just  walk  a  little  brisker, 
button  their  coats  a  little  closer  as 
they  wend  their  various  ways  to  their 
cozy  offices  and  places  of  business 
and  occupation,  and  to  them  the  sud- 
den, unexpected,  perhaps  slight  fall 
In  temperature  means  nothing. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  the  mul- 
titude of  fruit  producers,  the  hard 
workers  who  make  It  possible  for 
these  same  city  people  to  buy  for  a 
few  cents  luscious  fruits  of  eveiy 
description  every  day  in  the  year?  To 
them,  such  a  night  is  one  of  the  great- 
est anxiety,  worry  and  often  despair, 
especially  to  the  grower  of  oranges 
and  lemons. 

This  has  been  the  greatest  trial, 
the  greatest  diead  of  the  fruit  grower, 
but  now  science  and  progress  have 
come  to  his  rescue  and  there  Is  no 
longer  reason  for  him  to  fear  his  dire 
enemy,  frost.  He  now  knows  that  the 
element  of  risk  in  this  respect  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." 

First,  flres  were  built  here  and  there 
around  and  through  the  orchard;  then 
the  crudest  contrivances,  pails  for 
holding  oil  were  used,  but  the  difficul- 
ties and  objections  arose  in  blackened 
fruit,  foliage,  trees  and  buildings.  In 
fact,  everything  one  touched  was  cov- 
ered with  black,  greasy  smut.  Instead 
of  homes  in  the  country  being  clean, 
fresh  and  wholesome,  as  one  naturally 
expects  to  find  them,  they  were  made 
grimy,  and  the  workers  about  the 
groves  and  orchards  resembled  coal 
miners  emerging  from  the  shafts  of 
the  soft  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

Where  our  best  oranges  and  lemons 
are  raised,  there  are  no  rains  during 
the  season  of  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  therefore,  instead  of  golden  fruit, 
the  pickers  would  find  it  covered  with 
sticky  soot  and  unfit  for  market.  The 
enormous  expense  and  labor  of  clean- 
ing each  individual  orange  and  lemon 
In  order  to  prepare  same  for  sale,  as 
well  as  the  Injury  to  the  fruit  from 
such  operation,  made  the  grower  won- 
der which  of  the  two  evils  was  the 
better  to  choose:  Should  he  take  the 
chance  with  the  frost,  or  have  his  en- 
tire property  coated  with  soot  with 
the  aftermath  of  cleaning  the  fruit? 

There  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
good,  healthy  competition  in  ideas.  In 
trade  and  in  commerce  of  every  de- 
scription to  stimulate  progress,  and  In 
this  Instance  as  In  every  case  where 
demand  is  created,  the  advance  In 
design  and  construction  of  orchard 
heaters  has  been  very  marked. 

The  fruit  grower  has  been  anxiously 
waiting  and  watching  for  some  inven- 
tive mind  to  make  the  pronounced 
stride  and  to  give  him  an  oil  burning 
orchard  heater  (for  oil  Is  our  cheap- 
est, moat  effective  fuel  and  the  use  of 
same  Involves  the  least  labor)  for  his 
groves  and  orchards  that  would  burn 
with  combustion  sufficiently  complete 


to  practically  eliminate  the  heavy 
smoke  that  has  been  such  a  trial 
to  him,  and  this  season  his  dream  is 
In  all  probability  to  be  realized. 

The  cheaper  oils,  such  as  crude, 
smudge  and  the  heavier  distillates, 
which  are  used  in  orchard  heaters, 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  asphal- 
tum,  and  when  burned  without  draft 
throw  off  a  heavy  smoke.  By  scientific 
experiment  and  search  it  has  become 
possible  to  so  construct  a  heater  and 
burner  that  will  consume  all  the  car- 
bon heretofore  set  free  in  the  burning, 
thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 


CONOMA  COUNTY  contains  the  larg- 
est berry  district  in  the  country. 
The  Sebastopol  region  alone  produced 
eighty  per  cent,  of  California's  berry 
crop,  and  from  Sebastopol  there  was 
shipped  in  1910  a  total  of  1,825  tons. 
One  ranch  near  this  town,  owned  by 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Barlow,  has  on  it  the  larg- 
est berry  patch  in  the  world,  covering 
over  100  acres. 

Throughout  the  county  the  great 
berry  production  is  the  result  of  dry 
farming  methods.  The  growers  do 
not  Irrigate.  This  increases  the  sugar 
percentage  and  adds  to  the  vitality  of 


New  Moving  Pictures  of  the  Farm 

A FIXE  SMASHER  of  old  pictures  is  the  college-bred  farmer! 
You  remember,  of  course,  those  hoary  and  pleasing  lith- 
ographs showing  the  finding  of  the  red  ear  at  the  husking  bee, 
the  barn  dance,  the  "house  raisin',"  the  hayrack  parties,  the 
pumpkins  yellowing  between  the  corn  rows,  the  beautifully  built 
conical  stacks  of  bundled  wheat.  Well,  they  are  all  headed  for 
historical  museums,  and  our  college-bred  farmers  are  posing  for 
new  moving-picture  plays.  Into  his  cornfield,  in  July  or  August, 
he  swings  with  his  harvester  to  cut  green  stalks.  With  his 
machine  he  does  the  work  of  ten  men  with  corn  knives.  After 
it  is  cut  the  corn  goes  to  a  shredder,  which  husks  the  ears  and 
grinds  the  stalks  for  silage — a  first-class  green  winter  feed  for 
dairy  cows.  Pumpkin  vines  would  become  entangled  in  the 
machine,  so  they  are  raised  in  a  separate  field.  Wheat  stacks 
are  gone  because  the  ascertained  losses  between  cutting  and 
thrashing  from  the  stack  are  greater  than  the  gain  due  to  the 
stack-sweating  process;  and  another  pride  of  the  farm — the  man 
who  could  put  up  the  most  symmetrical  pagoda  of  wheat  bun- 
dles— is  compelled  to  look  for  glory  in  other  fields.  For  the 
young  folks  the  town  and  city  ballrooms  are  made  available  by 
improved  roads  and  automobiles;  they  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  same  orchestra  that  plays  for  country  club  parties — so  pass- 
eth  the  straw  rides  and  the  "grand  right  and  left"  under  the 
barn  lanterns.  And  all  the  college-bred  farmer  gets  in  exchange 
for  the  old  farm  traditions  and  romance  is  a  bigger  bank  account, 
a  more  wide-awake  existence,  bathtubs  and  sleeping  porches, 
demonstration  trains,  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  soil,  a 
knowledge  of  cost  accounting,  and  a  few  other  things  like  rural 
free  delivery,  long-distance  telephone  service,  the  same  old  tan, 
fresh  country  eggs,  and  good  health.  Before  you  put  your  tal- 
ented son  into  a  law  school,  a  medical  school,  or  a  dental  college, 
spend  some  time  investigating  the  agricultural  college.  You'll 
find  that  men  are  beginning  to  brag  about  sons  who  have  gone 
back  to  the  land  and  made  good.  We'll  have  a  farmer  President 
one  of  these  days  too. — Collier's. 


fuel  itself,  and  eliminating  the  soot 
nuisance. 

The  new  type  heaters  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  orchards  at  the  beginning 
of  the  frost  danger  period,  filled  with 
oil  fuel  and  left  covered.  Three  gallons 
of  crude  or  smudge  oil  burning  con- 
tinuously will  radiate  at  Its  highest 
efficiency  for  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
and  this  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion. The  air  is  constantly  drawn  from 
close  to  the  ground  where  it  is  coldest, 
up  through  the  heater  past  the  burning 
oil  and  emerging  therefrom  heated  to 
a  high  degree  of  temperature,  thereby 
creating  the  desired  effect  of  a  circu- 
lation of  warm  air  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees. 


the  plants,  according  to  experienced 
growers.  The  crop  has  never  failed 
and  pests  are  unknown. 

Sonoma  County's  value  as  a  berry 
country  Is  doubly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  It  is  here  Luther  Burbank  has 
developed  his  berry  creations. 

The  county's  official  figures  give 
the  following  acreage  for  1911;  Black- 
berries, 850  acres;  raspberries,  250; 
currants,  50;  gooseberries,  20;  straw- 
berries, 250;  loganberries,  410.  The 
total  is  1,830  acres.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  blackberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries  and  loganberries  In  this 
year  is  $181,000. 

Climate  and  soil  make  for  excellent 
berry  results,  but  young  orchards  are 


another  big  factor.  For  the  most  part, 
berries  are  grown  between  the  rowi 
of  young  trees. 

The  Sebastopol  territory  Is  the  Dig- 
gest  producer.  There  are  favored  spots 
elsewhere  In  the  county  for  various 
kinds,  and  strawberries  thrive  at  all 
points. 

In  the  average  year,  three-fifths  of 
the  crop  is  canned  or  dried,  the  rest 
being  marketed  fresh.  Canning  la 
more  popular  than  drying,  the  lat- 
ter being  resorted  to  only  in  years  of 
unusually  low  prices. 

After  putting  out  a  patch  and  stak> 
Ing  it,  the  expenses  are  slight,  one 
man  caring  for  twenty  five  acres  easily. 
Picking  costs  from  $12  50  to  $15  a 
ton. 

An  average  figure  is  $15  an  acre  torn 
pruning  and  cultivating,  and  $15  a  ton 
for  gathering. 

Raspberries  average  one  ton  to  to* 
acre,  and  strawberries  three,  though 
exceptional  patches  double  that  yield. 

Loganberries  run  two  to  two  and 
one-half  tons. 

Mammoth  blackberries  frequently  re- 
turn $500  an  acre  gross  in  large 
patches,  the  expenses  being  $100  aa 
acre.  Of  the  early  blackberries,  thf 
Lawton  yields  three  to  four  tons 
a  ruie. 

In  1909  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Crow- 
era.  Inc.,  was  formed.  When  this  ex- 
change  organized,  prices  were  $30  til 
$35  a  ton.  In  1910  the  scale  was  $41 
for  canning  and  $58  for  shipping  ber- 
ries, averaging  $53.  In  1911  the  aver- 
age  was  about  $57.  This  organization 
shipped  eleven  carloads  east  in  Its  first 
year,  and  twenty-one  cars  In  1910.  Thf 
1911  season  broke  all  years  for  prion 
and  production.  Fresh  berries  weri 
shipped  to  Chicago. 

As  an  example  of  good  growth,  a 
Lawton  blackberry  vine  was  exhibited 
at  the  1911  Sebastopol  Apple  Show 
which  measured  fourteen  feet  in 
height. 

What  may  be  obtained  from  a  large 
patch  was  shown  by  the  thirty  acren 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Barlow  of  Sebastopol  has 
in  Logans  and  Lawtona.  In  1910  thle 
patch  produced  seventy  tons,  worth  on 
the  average  $58  a  ton.  This  was  ob- 
tained from  between  trees. 

C.  E.  Hotle  of  Sebastopol  Is  on* 
grower  of  Lawton  blackberries  who 
gets  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  tons 
per  acre,  worth  $45  to  $60  a  ton. 

Six  hundred  baskets,  weighing  two 
and  one-half  pounds  each,  were  taken 
from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  logan- 
berries and  mammoths  by  S.  C.  Miller 
of  Sonoma  City  in  1910.  He  sold  at 
fifteen  cents  a  basket  at  the  ranch  or 
thirty-five  cents  retailed. 
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From  sixty  to  ninety  carloads  of 
fruit  a  day  are  being  shipped  from 
Sacramento.  The  shipments  consist 
mostly  of  pears,  plums  and  peaches. 


Corn  and  Peppers  (French  Style)— 
Chop  ripe,  sweet  pepper  fine,  stew  10 
minutes  In  water  to  barely  cover.  Add 
one  pint  fresh  green  corn  cut  from 
cob,  cook  eight  or  ten  minutes  longer. 
Season  liberally  with  butter  and  serve 
very  hot. 


Fried  Siimmrr  Squash  Wash  the 
squash  and,  If  the  skin  is  very  tough, 
pare.  Cut  In  three-fourths-inch  slices, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in 
egg  and  crumbs  and  fry  In  deep  fat. 


ORCHARD   AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


Permanent  Highways 


Gravenstein  Apple  Show 


With  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
;he  third  annual  Gravenstein  Apple 
Show  at  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county, 
only  three  weeks  away — Monday, 
August  19 — the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  exhibit  of  the  now  famous  pro- 
duct of  this  rich  and  fertile  section 
of  California  is  well  in  hand.  The 
various  committees  of  men  and  women 
ire  working  day  and  night  in  round- 
ing into  shape  the  thousand  and  one 
important  features  and  minute  details 
that  are  essential  to  the  make-up  of  a 
successful  show. 

The  first  Gravenstein  Apple  Show 
was  held  in  Sebastopol  in  August,  1910. 
It  was  a  revelation.    It  was  such  a 
tremendous  success  that  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  make  it  an  annual 
event  and  the  biggest  affair  of  the 
whole  year  in  Sonoma  county.  Aside 
from  the  general  attractiveness  and 
manifold  beauties    of    a    display  of 
Gravensteins   is   the   significant  fact 
that  Sebastopol  is  the  only  place  in 
the  whole  country  where  a  Graven- 
stein apple  show  can  be  held  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  August.    The  1911 
apple  show  outshone  the  one  of  the 
year  before  both  in  attendance  and  ar- 
tistic features.     Everyone  says  that 
(it  will  be  impossible    this    year  to 
tclipse  the  last  show,  but  Manager  E. 
H.  Brown  and  the  working  commit- 
(tees  have  several  tricks  to  be  sprung 
that  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  visi- 
tors to  the  coming  show.    Forty  thou- 
sand square  feet  of  space  will  be  oc- 
(cupied  by  the  feature  and  commercial 
jexhibits.    There  will  be  two    sets  of 
(judges  this  year,  one  for  the  features 
land  one  to  make  the  awards  in  the 
[commercial  exhibit  class. 

There  is  a  magnificent  crop  of 
Garvensteins  in  the  Sebastopol  section 
and  the  apples  are  coloring  and  ripen- 
ling  fast. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
at  the  show  this  year  will  be  that  of 
a  box  of  Gravenstein  apples  gathered 
from  trees  planted  by  the  Russians  at 
Fort  Ross,  in  Sonoma  county,  in  1812 
— one  hundred  years  ago. 


The  Fruit  Crop. 


According  to  a  report  recently  is- 
I  sued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Horticul- 
ture the  apple  crop  of  California 
promises  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Somewhat  conflicting  reports  of 
the  apricot  crop  are  received.  The 
valley  counties  report  a  shortage  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  southern 
counties.  Santa  Clara  county  reports 
a  full  crop.  Estimates  of  the  total 
dried  apricot  crop  place  the  figures 
ranging  from  16,000  to  23,000  tons. 
Wine  grapes  are  reported  to  be  from 
ten  to  forty  per  cent  short  in  various 
localities.  Table  grapes  are  reported 
the  same,  but  raisin  grapes  will  give 
a  fair  crop.  The  peach  growing  sec- 
tions report  good  crops  much  in  excess 
of  that  of  last  year.  Lemons  will  be 
short  and  there  will  be  a  falling  off 
in  oranges.  Prunes  will  yield  about 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop 
in  Santa  Clara,  but  the  other  counties 
report  an  average  crop.  These  other 
counties,  however,  are  not  great  fac- 
tors in  this  product  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  year's  crop  of  this  com- 
modity will  probably  fall  considerably 
under  that  of  last  year. 


One's  everyday  thoughts,  like  his 
everyday  clothes,  need  not  be  brilliant, 


Most  of  our  troubles  never  happen. 


^RTICLES  ARE  BEING  published 
almost  every  day  now  about  the 
all-important  topic  of  "good  roads." 
"This  subject  is  being  treated  from 
a  standpoint  of  the  automobile  owner 
who  drives  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
from  every  other  standpoint. 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  first 
class   roads   than   the  farmer. 

Transportation  is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  factor  of  civilization.  In 
order  to  develop  any  transportation 
system  to  a  high  efficiency  we  must 
consider  the  matter  of  the  "road-bed" 
as  of  equal  importance  to  the  matter 
of  "rolling  stock."  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  elegant  your  equipment  is, 
you  cannot  make  your  speed  or  carry 
your  loads  unless  your  road  is  properly 
graded,  ballasted  and  laid  with  ample 
steel. 

No  high  state  of  efficiency  is  found  in 
any  suburban  community  that  is  not 
amply  supplied  with  good  roads. 

Our  wives  and  daughters  will  not 
remain  on  the  farms  and  ranches  un- 
less means  of  ingress  and  egress  are 
ample. 

We  are  fully  justified  in  borrowing 
money  for  building  roads  if  we  will 
build  them  of  a  permanent  type  so 
that  the  roads  themselves  will  be  a 
lasting  investment. 

The  entire  country  is  fully  awake 
to  the  importance  of  good  roads,  and 
this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
issuing  bonds  for  good  road  construc- 
tion. 

New  York  is  now  expending  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar 
bond  issue,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  State  they  are 
building  roads  along  scientific  and  per- 
manent lines. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  a 
number  of  other  States  are  following 
the  lead  of  New  York  very  closely. 
California  is  now  making  a  good  start 
in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
highway  system  which  she  proposes  to 
secure  for  the  $18,000,000  which  she 
has  voted. 

A  number  of  the  progressive  counties 
of  the  State  are  proposing  to  augment 
this  State  highway  system  by  issuing 
local  bonds  and  building  materials  and 
feeders  for  the  larger  system. 

Wayne  County,  Mich.,  have  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  highest 
type  of  modern  roads.  Their  roads  are 
standardized  Portland  Cement  Concrete 
slabs,  and  each  year  they  are  now 
undertaking  to  build  15  to  25  miles  of 
this  type  of  construction. 

Most  of  the  eastern  States  are  fully 
realizing  the  importance  of  the  word 
"permanency"  and  are  demanding  of 
their  officials  that  roads  of  a  per- 
manent type  be  constructed. 

Several  of  the  western  States  are 
falling  into  line,  and  Washington  and 


Idaho  are  both  starting  on  highway 
construction  that  will  be  a  monument 
to  their  good  foresight. 

Before  the  present  season  is  closed 
we  will  have  under  construction  by 
the  Highway  Commission  of  Califor- 
nia, approximately  100  miles  of  per- 
manent roads.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  something  over  2,000  miles  of  road 
which  they  expect  to  build  with  their 
present  appropriation.  If  the  present 
plans  of  the  Highway  Commission  ma- 
terialize, approximately  all  these  roads 
will  be  of  the  very  highest  permanent 
type. 

Various  kinds  of  bituminous  wear- 
ing surfaces  will  be  tried  out,  but  it 
is  the  present  plan  to  build  most  of 
these  roads  upon  a  permanent  Portland 
Cement  Concrete  base. 


Michigan  Forty  Wins. 


The  Michigan  Forty  a  medium 
priced  automobile,  finished  third  in  a 
road  race  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles  in  New  Jersey  recently.  Over 
one  hundred  cars  were  in  the  race. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  similar  perfor- 
mances that  the  Mighty  Michigan 
Forty  has  given  this  season. 

The  even  balancing  of  all  parts  to 
match  the  strength  represented  by  the 
Mighty  Michigan  Motor  and  Chassis,  is 
a  characteristic  which  has  become  dis- 
tinctive of  this  car.  It  is  asserted 
that  this  accounts  for  the  sensational 
success  of  the  Michigan  among 
medium  priced  cars.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  thirty  years  manu- 
facturing success  behind  the  product. 

With  the  large  extension  of  the 
Michigan  factories,  the  ideal  has  been 
rigidly  adhered  to  and  under  Engineer 
W.  H.  Cameron's  guidance,  the  car 
is  expected  to  figure  prominently  in 
the  big  automobile  successes  of  every 
test.  Some  daring  improvements 
never  before  used  on  medium  priced 
cars  are  hinted  at  in  connection  with 
the  1913  Michigan.  Its  advent  is 
awaited  with  exceptional  interest. 


A  twelve-inch  well  is  being  bored 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Patterson,  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  it  is  hoped  by  the 
promoters  that  a  supply  of  water  will 
be  found  that  will  put  a  large  area  of 
the  fertile  land  in  that  section  under 
irrigation.  An  artesian  flow  is  hoped 
for  but  if  it  is  not  secured  pumps 
will  be  used. 


It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
fact  in  regard  to  the  Ayrshire  cow  that 
as  new  herds  and  new  cows  are  en- 
tered for  the  advanced  registry  testing, 
they  seem  to  uniformly  come  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  production,  show- 
ing that  the  great  majority  of  the 
breed  are  most  superior  dairy  cows. 
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Short  Courses  for  Farmers. 


The  agricultural  department  of  the 
University  of  California  has  announc- 
ed the  short  courses  in  agriculture 
for  1912.  The  attendance  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
courses  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
University  and  have  indicated  that,  the 
plans  adopted  are  satisfactory  to  the 
majority.  Because  of  the  extreme 
specialization  in  California  agriculture, 
the  courses  are  divided  into  units  cor- 
responding to  California  practice,  and 
the  length  of  each  unit  course  is  fixed 
at  about  two  weeks.  The  units  are  so 
timed,  however,  that  any  person  desir- 
ing may  attend  three  different  courses 
covering  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Each 
course  is  arranged  with  a  full  daily 
schedule  and  thus  there  is  little  op- 
portunity to  pursue  two  courses  sim- 
ultaneously. 

General  Agriculture,  two  weeks,  Sep- 
tember 23  to  October  5. — First  week, 
irrigation;  second  week,  soils,  fertili- 
zers, farm  crop,  etc. 

Dairy  Farming,  two  weeks,  October 
7  to  19th. — First  week,  testing  and 
handling  milk;  second  week,  dairy  cat- 
tle. 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary 
Science,  two  weeks,  October  21  to  No- 
vember 2nd. — First  week,  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine;  second  week,  horses 
and  mules. 

Horticulture  and  Viticulture,  three 
weeks,  October  14  to  November  2. — 
First  week,  citrus  fruits;  second  week, 
deciduous  fruits;  third  week,  viticul- 
ture. 

Poultry  Husbandry. — Incubating  and 
care  of  chicks,  six  weeks,  September 
23  to  November  2. — Lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations, two  weeks,  October  7  to 
19. 

Dairy  Manufactures,  seven  weeks, 
October  1  to  November  21. — For  cream- 
ery buttermakers  and  cheesemakers. 

Home  Economics,  two  weeks,  Octo- 
ber 21  to  November  1. — Sewing  and 
simple  dressmaking. 

Persons  who  are  able  to  attend  six 
weeks  will  find  the  following  possible 
combinations  of  consecutive  courses: 

1.  General  Agriculture,  Dairy 
Farming  and  Animal  Industry. 

2.  General  Agriculture,  Dairy 
Farming  and  second  and  third  weeks 
of  Horticulture. 

3.  General  Agriculture,  Poultry  and 
Animal  Industry. 

4.  General  Agriculture,  Poultry  and 
second  and  third  weeks  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

5.  General  Agriculture,  Poultry  and 
Home  Economics. 

6.  Persons  electing  the  six  weeks' 
course  in  Poultry  may  take,  at  the  same 
time,  the  major  portion  of  General 
agriculture  and  either  Home  Econo- 
mics, Animal  Industry,  or  the  second 
and  third  weeks  of  Horticulture. 


Water  in  Abundance. 

The  water  situation  this  year  on 
the  government  irrigation  projects  is 
better  than  ever  before,  and  the  set- 
tlers are  enthused  over  the  prospects 
for  bumper  crops.  During  June,  rains, 
or  secondary  flood  conditions  in  the 
rivers,  prevailed  quite  generally  and 
at  the  close  of  the  month  there  were 
stored  in  the  various  reservoirs  ap- 
proximately 2,340,000  acre  feet  of 
water  or  sufficient  water  to  cover  2,- 
340,000  acres  one  foot  in  depth.  This 
storage  supply  assures  sufficient  mois- 
ture for  practically  all  projects. 

The  first  and  second  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa were  reported  heavy  in  most  lo- 
calities. Grain  and  other  crops  in 
all  sections  are  unusually  promising. 
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Congress  of  Farm  Women. 

An  official  call  has  been  issued  for 
the  second  annual  International  Con- 
gress of  Farm  Women  to  be  held  at 
Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  October 
22-25.  There  wld  be  delegates  there 
from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from 
every  province  in  Canada  and  from 
many  of  the  foreign  countries.  The 
seventh  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  will  be  in  session  at  the 
same  place  at  this  time. 

The  work  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Warm  Women  is  toward 
some  organized  effort  at  rural  com- 
munity building,  the  beautifying  and 
brightening  of  the  homes,  the  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  social  inter- 
course, the  better  education  of  the 
children,  the  lightening  of  toil  in  the 
homp  and  the  raising  of  standards, 
mentally,  physically,  morally  and  so- 
cially in  each  neighborhood.  The 
program  at  each  session  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sions of  these  subjects.  The  speak- 
ers will  include  many  notable  men  and 
women  from  institutions  of  learning, 
and  women  from  the  farms. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Stavert, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada;  1st  vice- 
president,  Miss  Irma  E.  Mathews, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  2nd  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Kelley, 
Devil  s  Lake,  North  Dakota;  3rd  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  John  A.  Widtsoe, 
I^ogan.  Utah;  Secretary -treasurer, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Burns,  Lethbridge,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 

A  Vintage  Festival. 

St.  Helena,  Napn  j.ninty,  u  in  the 
center  of  a  very  rich  viticultural  and 
hoiticultural  section  of  California. 
The  people  of  that  enterprising  little 
city  are  planning  to  hold  a  vintage 
festival  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th 
of  September. 

The  vintage  festival  will  be  unique 
among  the  many  annual  events  now 
being  held  by  communities  where 
there  are  special  attractions.  The 
festival  will  exploit  the  viticultural  and 
horticultural  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  various  exhibits 
which  will  be  shown  in  a  large  pa- 
vilion and  will  constitute  a  most  artis- 
tic display,  the  festival  part  of  the 
event  will  undoubtedly  attract  large 
crowds. 


Profits  in  Dairying 


Shortage  of  Hogs. 


^  RECENT  REPORT  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  College  show 
that  the  dairy  herds  of  that  station, 
after  standing  a  cost  of  $65.72  for  feed, 
returned  an  average  net  profit  of 
nearly  $50  per  cow  In  the  year  1910- 
1911.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  dairy' 
cow  at  the  same  station  in  1905-1909 
was  $41.05,  or  approximately  $25  less 
than  in  1910-1911.  Notwithstanding 
this  increase  in  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, the  station  herd  has  yielded  the 
above  profit  the  past  year. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion  this  herd, 
like  that  of  all  other  college  herds, 
has  had  no  special  advantages.  In 
fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
of  production,  station  herds  have  many 
disadvantages.  The  limited  amount  of 
land  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  station  herd  often  necessitates  the 
purchasing  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
concentrates  of  the  ration  rather  than 
the  growing  of  these  or  some  substi- 
tute, and  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  all  of  the  cows  in  this 
herd  were  pure  bred.  They  were  bred 
by  the  college  herd,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  exceptional  records,  in  which 
case  these  results  would  be  of  little 
interest  to  the  practical  breeder  of 
dairy  cattle.  The  writer  does  not  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  data 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  any 
way  exceptional,  but  rather  because  it 
is  authentic  and  because  the  method 
by  which  these  profits  were  secured 
may  be  practiced  by  any  progressive 
breeder  who  will  select  properly  and 
give  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and 
attention  to  his  herd.  Doubtless  many 
practical  breeders  in  Wisconsin  have 
equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  work 
of  this  dairy  herd  when  the  cost  of 
production  is  considered. 

In  the  above  herd  one  Jersey  and 
one  Holstein  gave  a  net  profit  of 
$129.50  and  $127.61  respectively.  Only 
seven  of  the  entire  herd  returned  a 
profit  less  than  $40  each,  while  the 
lowest  returns  from  any  Individual  cow 
was  $24.79.  The  average  fat  produc- 
tion was  354.77  pounds.  This  yield 
one  is  reminded  that  the  average  dairy 
was  not  unusually  nigh,  and  still  when 


GO  TO  THE 


California  State  Fair 

AT 

SACRAMENTO 

September  14th- -2 1st 

Inclusive 

Largest  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Live  Stock  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibits  in  History  of  California  Fairs.  $20,000  in  Pre- 
miums. High  Class  Harness  Racing,  Horse  Show,  Poultry 
Show,  Auto  Show.  SPECTACULAR  AMUSEMENTS  DAILY. 
NATIONAL  TRAP  SHOOT  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  STATE 
FAIR  SEPT.  15,  16  AND  17.  Live  Stock  entries  positively  close 
on  August  14. 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 


cow  produces  only  150  to  175  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  year,  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain why  It  is  possible  to  make  a  profit 
of  $50  per  cow  with  a  production  of 
o55  pounds  of  butter  fat,  even  though 
the  cost  of  feed  be  $65.72  per  cow.  In 
addition  to  the  profits  made  from  the 
sale  of  butter  fat,  the  sale  of  the  pure 
bred  offspring  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $1,600. 

The  abnormally  high  cost  of  feed 
j>er  cow  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  feeds  were  high  in  general,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  protein  came 
very  largely  from  expensive  concen- 
trates. Had  alfalfa  hay  been  avail- 
able as  a  source  of  protein  at  the  price 
ordinarily  quoted  in  Colorado,  the  cost 
of  producing  butter  fat  could  have  been 
reduced  appreciably  and  the  profits 
increased  proportionately. 

J.  B.  M'NULTV. 


Care  of  Tires. 

Pneumatic  tires  are  constructed  to 
give  service.  They  will  give  service 
if  given  the  proper  attention. 

The  early  discovery  catches  the 
trouble,  and  instantly  a  fault  is  found 
- — careful  investigation  should  be  made 

When  the  plants  have  attained  a 
to  ascertain  the  remote  cause.  Im- 
mediate action  should  be  taken,  and 
the  tire,  instead  of  developing  a 
chionic  case  of  trouble,  will  stand  a 
chance  of  running  a  mileage,  perhaps 
twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  other- 
wise possible. 

Under-inflation,  overloading  and  im- 
proper alignment  are  evils  that  are 
common,  but  close  attention  will  easily 
detect  them.  Road  conditions  also 
play  an  Important  part  in  the  life  of 
tires.  Stone  bruises  and  cuts  are  ruin- 
ous to  automobile  tires.  Take  the 
trouble  early  in  the  game — use  a  little 
plastic  or  quick  repair  gum,  and  fix 
the  cut  or  the  bruise,  and  perhaps  the 
unexpected  blow-out  will  be  avoided. 

Motorists  should  learn  efficiency  in 
starting  and  stopping  a  machine. 
Don't  start  up  suddenly,  and  don't 
bring  your  car  to  a  standstill  within 
its  own  length  unless  circumstances 
call  for  it.    Slow  up  gradually. 

Brakes  not  properly  adjusted  is  an- 
other detriment  to  tires.  One  brake 
may  be  working  more  freely  than 
the  other,  and  one  tire  consequently 
may  be  compelled  to  stand  all  the 
strain  of  stopping  the  car.  Adjust 
your  brakes  often.  Be  careful  also 
not  to  run  in  car  tracks  or  against 
curbs  or  in  ruts.  The  side  walls  of 
a  tire  are  as  a  rule  thin,  and  built 
to  give  the  utmost  resiliency.  A 
motorist  should  be  extra  careful  to 
protect  bis  tires  at  this  point. 


This  country  is  experiencing  a  short- 
age of  hogs  such  as  it  has  not  had  for 
years.  The  shortage  was  caused,  in 
part,  by.  the  high  price  of  corn,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  drouth  last  sum- 
mer, and  by  the  great  scourge  of  hog 
cholera.  The  relative  price  of  corn 
and  bogs  has  been  such  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  frequently  the 
farmer  was  tempted  to  sell  the  corn 
rather  than  raise  hogs. 

"The  loss  from  cholera  in  all  the 
hog  states  last  fall  and  winter  was  the 
heaviest  ever  known,"  said  H.  J| 
Waters,  president  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  yesterday.  "And  the 
-preadinir  of  \\n-  disease  caused  thou- 
sands of  hogs  to  be  foiced  on  the 
market  In  an  unfinished  condition. 
They  were  thin  and  light.  Hogs  that 
should  not  have  been  marketed  until 
they  weighed  225  pounds  or  more  were 
marketed  when  they  weighed  150 
pounds  or  less. 

".Many  brood  sows  were  sold,  so 
that  the  number  of  fall  pigs  ".as  leas 
than  usual.  These  pigs  wi!'  not  M 
ready  for  market  until  midsummer  or 
next  fall.  This  spring's  p!g  ciup  was 
the  poorest  in  many  years  The  sows 
were  weak  and  the  weather  was  b*d- 
<  a  using  a  heavy  loss  ranging  from  20 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  pigs  farrowed] 
The  average  of  the  cour'ry  this 
spring  probably  would  be  less  than 
five  pigs  from  every  sow. 

"It  will  take  a  good  corn  crop  nextj 
fall  and  two  years'  breeding  to  bring 
the  hog  supply  back  to  the  normal 
Heavy  and  very'  fat  hogs  are  se'llni 
at  a  premium  now,  as  they  ahvay 
do  when  corn  Is  scarce  or  when  the 
is  a  shortage  of  hogs.    There  is 
shortage  of  lard  and  heavy  sides."* 


President  Charles  C.  Moore  of  the 
1915  Universal  Exposition  is  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Lewis  Pen  well,  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  Stale  Fair,  in 
which  the  latter  makes  application  foi 
5.000  feet  of  space  for  Montana's  agri- 
cultural exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  The 
application  Is  being  made  by  the  Mon- 
tana State  Fair  at  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Norris  of  that  State.  Penwell 
states  that  Montana  expects  to  make 
a  very  strong  feature  of  its  agricul- 
tural exhibit. 


Souring  by  Green  Manure. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  on  rotton  cul- 
ture (No.  164),  the  North  Carolina  Ex-, 
periment  Station  tells  us  something 
about  the  alleged  souring"  of  the  soil 
by  the  plowing  under  of  green 
manures.  If  cow-peas,  for  instance,  be 
plowed  down  in  a  mass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow-slice,  says  this  bulletin, 
the  decaying  mass  will  cut  off  the 
moisture  in  the  lower  soil  from  that 
above  the  plowed-down  crop,  and  pro- 
duce the  effects  called  in  such  cases 
"souring."  Hut  if  the  green  crop  plow- 
ed down  be  cut  up  well  with  a  disk- 
harrow,  and  then  "plowed  in."  rather 
than  "plowed  down."  by  furrows  set 
on  edge,  so  that  the  ureen  manure  is 
mixed  into  the  soil  rather  than  buried 
under  it,  no  bad  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced. If  this  is  true  in  the  warm  cli-, 
mate  of  North  Carolina,  it  would  be 
a  very  reliable  index  in  the  cooler 
states:  for  farmers  have  been  moral 
troubled  by  tbis  alleged  "souring"  lB(l 
the  South  than  in  the  North.  The  mat- 
ter is  important  If  we  can,  by  caraJ 
fully  preparing  the  crop  for  plowing 
in  and  by  proper  plowing,  turn  in  our 
sreen  manure-  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth  without  damage  to  the  soil.  It 
is  a  good  thine  to  know  The  state- 
ment is  made  In  the  North  Carolina 
bulletin  with  the  greatest  positlve- 
ness.  and  It  woild  seem  a  perfectly 
safe  piece  of  advice  to  follow. 


The  nimble  nickel  goes  farther  than 
the  lazy  dollar. 


fllve  the  cowr  a  cool  place  screened 
from  the  flies,  whete  they  can  chew 
their  cuds  and  get  ready  fur  milking 

time. 


The  fear  of  want  la  the  beginning 

of  evil. 


The  farmer's  sign  of  prosperity  Is 
the  cream  can  rampant  on  a  two-horse 

light  wagon. 
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August  Work  in  Garden  and  Park 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Shorthorn  Cattle     Shropshire  Sheep     Berkshire  Hogs 


See  Our  Exhibit  at  California  State  Fair  1912 


We  have  on  hand  some  choice  young  Berkshires  of  both  sexes,  also 
some  splendid  rams  out  of  Imported  Shropshire  Ewes. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,  641  MISSION  ST.,  S.  F. 


AUTOMATIC 

Price  $135.00 


AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

37  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ft 


GENUINE 


STEEL POSTS 


T^ARMS  fenced  with  steel 
have  practically  no  waste. 

Corn,  fed  to  the  lard  hog;  barley  fed 
to  the  bacon  hog — hogs  that  are 
grown  the  country  over — bring  dol- 
lars from  packer  and  butcher.  Double 
your  pork  production  without  increasing 
the  cost.  Use  alfalfa,  clover,  peas,  root  crops,  all 
raw  products  of  the  farm.  A  liberal  equipment  of 
woven  wire  fence  allows  the  hcp;s  gradually  to  clean 
up  field  after  field,  adding  to  their  weight  without 
effort  and  without  price.    See  the  nearest  dealer  in 


American  Fence. 

AMERICAN  FENCE 
is    made  of  large,  stiff 
wires,  galvanized  heavily, 
having  the  American  hinged 
joint     (patented),     a  fabric 


most  flexible  and  wear-resist- 
ing. Square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durabil- 
ity— three  great  needs  in  farm 
fences. 


Dealers  in  Every  Place 

where  farm  supplies  ate  sold.  Shipped  to  them  direct  from  mills  'n  carload  lots  'hits 
saving  freight  charges  and  enabling  dealers  to  sell  at  lowest  prices,  giving  buyer  'he  benefit. 


American  Steel 
Fence  Post  Cheaper 
J  than      Wood  '  and 
j  More  Durable.  Get 
Catalog. 


Vend  fur  Co]'!'  "/  ••American  Fence 
•  alio  iw*  ••Uvw  tu  Make  flic 
irm  Paii,,>  profueety  illustrated,  de- 
led tn  the  intereet  of  farmers  and 
uwiiia  ante  fctice  malt  be  cinplniicd  te 


dthkj 


Fumiehed  free  ui*ne  appluatiun. 


f.  linnet  cs.  Vice  Pres.  i  den  Sales 
Agt.,A)IKHH  AX8TKKL4  V*  IKK  10. 
fhlcairo,  7-  Adams  HI.  ;  NvnYork, 
80  Church  SI.  ;  llcnices  C.  S.  ejlcel 
Products  Co..  Nnn  FrnneUcu,  l.os 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle. 


By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park. 


UEKK  IS  SOMETHING  that  will  in- 
*  terest  the  Native  Daughters  and 
the  Native  Sons,  as  well  as  the  school 
children,  of  each  of  the  counties  of 
the  state.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
directors,  and  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  coming 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  make  the 
grounds  on  which  this  fair  will  be 
held  as  attractive  and  as  beautiful 
as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  it  educational.  I  have  been  dele- 
gated to  take  charge  of  this  work  and 
it  is  my  plan  to  so  arrange  the  land- 
scape effects  that  the  shrubbery  and 
trees  planted  will  have  more  than  the 
ordinary  gardening  effect.  There  will 
be  trees  and  shrubs  from  each  county 
of  the  state  and  these  will  be  selected 
because  of  some  particular  individual- 
ity they  may  have  with  the  county  in 
which  they  grow.  There  will  also  be 
selections  of  trees  and  shrubs  from 
particular  sections  of  the  other  Pacific 

■  ('oast  states  and  from  every  state  in 

|  Mexico  and  from  each  of  the  Central 
American  republics.     They  are  all  to 

jbe  grouped  and  given  proper  settings 
ami  H  caii  be  seen  that  this  is  a  big 
undertaking.    Many   of   the  varieties 

I  of  trees  and  plants  that  will  be  shown 
on  the  fair  grounds  in  tnis  plan  are 
now  growing  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

There  are  many  strange,  and  rare 
and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing in  California  that  are  little  known 
outside  of  the  localities  where  they 
grow.  San  Diego  has  the  Pinus  Tor- 
rey  that  is  found  nowhere  else.  San 
Luis  Obispo  has  the  Southern  Silver 
Fir  that  was  first  observed  by  Douglas 
in  1816  and  which  he  at  that  time 
described.  Search  was  made  for  it  af- 
terward by  other  explorers,  but  it  was 
not  until  1S5G  that  it  was  again  ob- 

i  served.  Siskiyou  has  the  >veeping  fir 
that  no  botanist  has  yet  been  able 
to  transplant  or  to  propagate  success- 
fully. It  is  the  purpose  to  have  exhi- 
bits of  all  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers  of  California — the  common 
ones  as  well  as  the  rare  ones,  and 
they  want  to  be  properly  grouped  and 
arranged  so  as  to  give  a  beautiful  and 
natural  effect. 

We  need  the  help  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  and  organizations  of  each  of 
the  counties  in  preparing  this  exhibit. 
Select  the  tree  that  is  to  go  into  this 
exhibit.  Let  it  be  one  of  good  size 
as  the  time  is  too  short  for  it  to  grow 
much  after    planting    in    the  fair 


A  Big  Opportunity 

The  Autopiano  is  the  standard  musical  instru- 
men(  of  the  home.  No  house  is  a  home  without 
one.  We  have  a  cood  position  for  one  resident 
•Keni  in  every  township.  Liberal  commission  or 
salary  if  preferred.    Write  for  special  proposition. 

EILERS   MUSIC  HOUSE 

975  MARKET  ST.  San  Francisco 


PIPE  AND 
SCREW  CASING 

We  have  a  full  line  of  new  and 
second-hand  pipe  and  screw  casing. 
We  can  save  you  money  and  guar- 
antee every  foot  we  sell.  Write  for 
prices. 

GEO.  P.  ALEXANDER  &  CO., 

Department  O 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


grounds.  In  the  spring  of  1913  dig 
down  on  the  four  sides  of  the  roots 
of  this  tree  and  build  a  box  around 
these  four  sides.  Take  care  not  to 
disturb  the  tap  root.  Then  in  the 
siuing  of  1914  cut  off  the  earth  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Nail  a 
bottom  to  the  four-sided  box  that  you 
built  the  year  before  and  you  will  have 
the  tree  boxed,  and  rooted,  and  ready 
for  shipment.  A  tree  transplanted  in 
this  manner  is  almost  sure  to  grow. 

Now  for  your  own  garden.  This  is 
the  time  to  begin  thinking  about  the 
bulbs  you  are  going  to  plant  this  fall 
and  winter.  Make  up  a  list  of  w.iat 
you  want.  Plan  where  you  want  them 
to  grow  and  get  the  soil  ready.  During 
this  month  you  will  be  required  to 
water  your  flowers  and  shrubs  liber- 
ally. This  too,  is  a  good  time  to  clean 
up  the  garden  and  get  ready  for  fall 
planting.  Your  chrysanthemums  will 
want  to  be  pinched  back  so  as  to  make 
them  branch  more  fully  and  insure  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  flowers.  You 
can  during  this  month  put  in  cuttings 
of  the  tea  scented  roses.  They  will  do 
better  now  than  if  left  to  a  later  time. 
The  hardy  summer  varieties  do  bet- 
ter if  the  cuttings  are  put  out  in  No- 
vember. The  best  cuttings  are  from 
wood  of  this  year's  growth,  when  the 
bloom  has  just  finished,  and  before 
the  buds  at  the  junction  of  the  leaf 
and  the  stem  begin  to  swell.  The  cut- 
tings are  made  about  six  inches  in 
length  and  these  are  planted  in  soil 
composed  of  three  parts  of  sharp  sand 
and  one  part  leaf  mould.  About  two 
inches,  or  two  eyes,  of  the  cutting 
are  left  out  of  the  ground.  The  plant- 
ing should  be  made  in  a  spot  partially 
shaded,  or  in  places  that  are  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 


The  Old-Fashioned  Garden. 


I    want    the  old-time  garden. 
The  dear  sweet-scented  flowers. 
With  yellow  bees  a-buzzin' 
Through  all  the  peaceful  hours. 

The  gate  that  hung  a  bit  awry 
For  little  feet  a-swingin', 
The  sod  beneath  the  lilac  bush 
With  early  violets  springin'. 

Low  pinks  and  bouncin'-betties, 
An'  marigolds  in  rows, 
Wee,  snowy,  sweet  alyssum, 
An'  dainty  button  rose. 

White   phlox   like   girls    in  weddin' 

clothes. 
Red  poppies  swayin'  light. 
And  perky,  gay  snap-dragons 
In  velvet  coats  bedigbt. 

The  very  names  are  music. 
Like  elf  horns  blown  in  dreams. 
They're  swayin'  now  before  my  eyes 
Till  each  a  presence  seems. 

If  God  gives  me  no  garden 
In  answer  to  my  prayer. 
But  just  keeps  me  a-waitin' 
Till  I  get  over  there, 

The  first  thing  I  will  ask  for— 
An'  keep  on  asking,'  too — 
Will  be  an  old-time  garden 
All  shinin'  with  the  dew. 

An'  hummin'  birds  an  butterflies, 

An'  I  among  'em  kneelin'; 

Twould  even  give  to  Heaven,  I  think. 

A  kind  o'  homey  feelin  . 

— Alice  E.  Ives,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  great 
thought,  but  it  is  a  much  finer  thing 
to  pass  a  great  thought  on  to  others. 


There  is  no  better  measure  of  the 
worth  of  a  man  than  the  uplift  he  gives 
to  humanity. 


Life  isn't  as  serious  as  it  seems. 


A  cold  heart  makes  a  chilly  home. 


Opportunity  is  a  welcome  knocker. 


All  the  world  loves  a  winner. 
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ORCHARD    AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Crop  Yields  Depend  Upon  the  Soil 


By  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


J  HAVE  CHOSEN  for  my  text  a  part 
of  the  verse  from  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Books,  which 
reads  as  follows:  "And  God  said 
unto  them:  Be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue 
it."  The  first  two  of  those  command- 
ments, "Be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  we 
have  obeyed  in  America,  but,  since 
1607,  we  have  disobeyed  the  last  two, 
namely,  "Replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it."  We  have  not  replenished 
the  earth;  we  have  taken  from  it,  as 
a  general  rule,  and  neither  have  we 
subdued  the  earth,  but  we  have  been 
subdued  by  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
millions  of  acres  of  our  old  eastern 
lands  are  now  abandoned  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Some  of  us  and 
our  ancestors  were  driven  out  by 
the  earth,  beaten  at  the  business  of 
agriculture,  and  forced  to  surrender 
back  to  nature  those  vast  areas  of 
abandoned  land.  Even  in  California 
you  have  not  entirely  subdued  the 
earth,  when  the  yield  of  that  great 
grain  which  is  the  first  food  stuff 
of  the  Aryan  race  has  gone  down  to 
an  average  yield  of  ten  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  the  state  for  a  ten-year 
average.  And  yet  the  soil  that  we 
should  replenish  and  subdue  is  the 
breast  of  Mother  Earth  from  which 
her  children  must  always  draw  their 
nourishment  or  perish. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  great 
factors  in  the  question  of  permanent 
prosperity  for  the  United  States.  It 
may  not  be  easy  for  us  here  in  this 
new  country  to  think  about  maintain- 
ing the  permanent  prosperity  of  this 
country,  and  yet  you  know  as  well 
as  I  that  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  there  has  been  no  topic 
more  commonly  discussed  in  the  press 
of  the  United  States  than  the  high 
cost  of  living.  This  expression  does 
not  state  the  fact.  It  is  the  high  cost 
of  plain  living.  All  products  have 
risen  in  price  to  the  common  people. 
There  are  two  factors,  as  I  see  It, 
that  are  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  problem  if  it  is  to  be  solved. 
One  of  these  is  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  land.  You  know, 
we  started  out  in  America  exploiting, 
and  that  general  movement  has  gone 
westward.  Abandoned  lands  following 
in  the  wake,  until  now  you  have  to 
get  half  way  across  the  United  States, 
almost,  before  you  find  good  land 
that  has  a  high  price.  As  you  go 
eastward  from  the  center  of  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  the  land 
grows  poorer  in  quality,  and  also 
in  price,  until  the  oldest  land  in  this 
country  is  now  about  the  poorest  and 
the  cheapest  we  have.  It  ought  not 
so  to  be.  The  land  about  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  Washington  and 
Norfolk  and  Richmond  and  all 
through  there  ought  to  be  worth,  not 
ten  or  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  it 
ought  to  be  worth  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre,  and  would  be 
if  it  would  produce  the  crops  that 
are  grown  on  the  virgin  soils  in  the 
west. 

Exploitation!  That  is  the  first 
movement.  But  we  must  do  something 
more  now  than  exploit  our  land.  We' 
must  go  back  and  restore  those  lands, 
and  we  must  restore,  if  possible,  too, 
the  wheat  lands  of  California,  which, 
as  you  know,  are  already  showing 
depletion   by  the  same   methods  of 


agriculture  as  worked  the  ruin  of 
the  older  lands  further  east. 

But  there  is  another  factor  which 
I  cannot  dwell  upon.  I  can  only 
mention  it.  Under  the  best  of  sys- 
tems of  scientific  farming — practical 
application  of  science  to  the  business 
of  agriculture — there  will  still  be  a 
limit  somewhere  to  the  productive 
power  of  land.  We  don't  know  what 
it  is.  We  surely  can  double  the  yield 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  with 
the  application  of  proper  methods. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  can  be 
changed  from  14  bushels  to  28.  Prob- 
ably it  can  be  changed  from  14  bushels 
to  42  as  an  average.  The  average 
yield  of  corn  can  certainly  be  changed 
from  25  to  50,  probably  from  25  to  75 
bushels  per  acre.  We  might  even 
conceive  of  producing  50  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  and  a  hundred  of 
corn,  but  there  is  a  limit  somewhere. 
But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  human  race,  except 
.thus  far  in  the  history  of  our  race 
there  has  been  no  limit  but  the  star- 
vation limit.  That  has  always  checked 
the  Aryan  race.  We  might  as  well 
recognize  that,  too.  There  are  three 
great  Aryan  countries  practicing  ag- 
riculture. The  United  States  is  one-^- 
a  new  country.  Russia  is  another,  and 
India  is  the  third.  There  are  no 
others  comparable  with  those  three. 
In  the  oldest  of  those  three  coun- 
tries there  is  exhibited  the  most 
dire  poverty.  Within  the  last  five 
years  there  have  been  three  famine 
years  in  Russia,  and  for  the  last 
thirty  years  there  has  never  been  a 
five-year  period  passed  without  at 
least  one  famine  year  in  Russia  and 
often  two  and  sometimes  three.  There 
is  always  famine  in  India.  As  an 
average,  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year,  there  are  more  people  hungry 
in  India  than  live  in  the  United 
States.  All  things  are  relative,  and 
when  we  compare  ourselves  with  India 
then  the  cost  of  living  in  America 
is  not  high. 

But  what  are  we  doing  with  our 
population  and  our  soil?  When  our 
fathers  were  born — in  1840 — there 
were  seventeen  million  people  in  the 
United  States.  A  generation  passed — 
and  the  population  of  the  United 
States  rose  to  thirty-eight  million. 
Another  thirty  year  period  passed 
and  we  come  up  to  1900  and  find  a 
population  of  seventy-six  million — a 
hundred  per  cent  increase  in  thirty 
years.  Ten  years  more  have  gone  by, 
and  the  census  takers  of  1910  found 
ninety-two  million  people  in  contig- 
uous continental  United  States.  The 
acreage  of  farm  land  in  the  United 
States  increased  during  that  same 
ten-year  period  less  than  five  per 
cent. 

In  his  address  before  the  National 
Conservation  Congress  at  Kansas  City 
last  September,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  when  all 
the  land  that  can  be  irrigated  is  irri- 
gated; when  all  the  water  that  falls 
on  the  mountains  is  used  that  can 
be  used;  and  when  all  the  swamps 
are  drained  that  can  be  drained;  and 
we  have  put  under  cultivation  all 
that  will  be  possible  to  put  into 
farm  lands  in  the  United  States,  we 
can  make  a  further  increase  of  only 
9  per  cent.  Nine  per  cent  is  all 
that  can  ever  be  added,  and  here  we 
have  a  population  increasing  21  per 
cent  every  decade. 

Perhaps  you   have  not  looked  up 


the  matter  to  see  how  we  feed  our 
population.  A  decade  ago  we  reached 
the  point  where  we  could  not  main- 
tain our  population  with  the  same 
standards  of  living  by  increasing  the 
acreage  of  farm  land.  There  was  no 
more  land  to  speak  of.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  United  States;  it  cannot 
be  done  now.  You  know  that  when 
one  of  the  government  irrigation 
projects  is  now  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement, men  will  stand  in  line  for 
weeks  to  get  a  chance  to  register  on 
a  40-acre  tract  of  land,  to  get  the 
privilege  of  getting  that  land  at  $40 
or  $45  an  acre,  won't  they?  And  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty-five,  and 
sometimes  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  can  get  a  piece  of  land  be- 
cause of  the  immense  number  of  ap- 
plications. 

But  what  did  we  do  ten  years  ago 
to  maintain  our  standards  of  living 
in  this  country?  What  we  ought  to 
have  done,  you  would  say,  would  be 
to  increase  our  acre  yields.  "They 
were  low.  But  did  we  do  it?  Very 
little,  if  any. 

When  we  ran  short  of  land  ten 
years  ago,  when  we  reached  a  point 
where  we  could  not  allow  our  in- 
creasing population  to  expand  over 
new  lands,  as  they  had  always  been 
doing,  we  did  not  increase  our  food 
supply  by  increasing  our  acre  yields. 
What  did  we  do?  We  began  decreas- 
ing our  exportation  of  food  stuffs; 
that  is  the  way  we  fed  ourselves. 
The  last  ten  years  shows  that  our 
exportation  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  decreased  from  198  million 
bushels  to  116  million  bushels  per 
annum.  Our  exportation  of  corn  de- 
creased from  193  million  bushels,,  to 
57  million  bushels. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  United 
States  who  apparently  can  live  on 
what  we  call  "hot  air."  But  it  is 
going  to  take  more  than  that  to  sup- 
port in  comfort  the  progeny  of  92 
million  people,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  as  we  ought  to  for  our 
own  children  and  their  children,  then 
we  might  just  as  well  face  the  prob- 
lem that  is  up  to  us,  a  problem  that 
has  never  yet  been  solved  by  any  great 
Aryan  nation.  The  Aryan  race  has 
always  gone  down  under  the  problem 
that  we  are  facing  today,  and  no 
nation  ever  confronted  a  graver  prob- 
lem than  comes  now  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

As  I  see  it  there  are  just  two 
factors  involved;  one  is  to  increase 
our  acre  yield;  the  other  is  to  limit 
the  reproductiveness  of  the  human 
race. 

I  am  to  dwell,  of  course,  upon  this 
problem  of  the  soil  and  the  increase 
in  the  acre  yield.  There  is  a  good 
deal  that  is  encouraging  along  this 
line.  While  our  average  yield  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  is  four- 
teen bushels  per  acre,  we  have  a  few 
small  countries  In  western  Europe 
that  have  been  applying  the  teaching 
of  Liebig  and  Laws  and  Gilbert  for 
the  last  half  century  and  more,  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  Germany,  for 
example,  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
is  not  14  bushels  but  29.  As  a  10- 
year  average,  the  German  Empire  pro- 
duces 29  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Great  Britain  33  bushels,  Denmark 
more  than  40  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  We  are  exporting  from  the 
United  States  more  than  a  million 
tons  a  year  of  the  highest  grade  phos- 
phate taken  from  our  deposits.  They 


are  using  it  on  the  soils  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  and 
France,  because  they  are  far  ahead  of 
us  in  the  matter  of  soil  enrichment 
In  America  agriculture  consists  large- 
ly in  working  the  land  for  all  that 
is  in  it,  not  in  soil  enrichment,  but 
in  soil  depletion. 

It  is  a  common  suggestion  that  we 
are  to  go  into  live  stock  farming 
to  build  up  the  lands  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  few  greater  mis- 
takes than  that.  At  the  present 
time,  if  we  were  to  compute  all  the 
farm  animals  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  cattle,  counting  the  horses 
and  mules  and  the  sheep  and  the 
swine,  figuring  them  all  over  into 
terms  of  cattle  and  adding  the  cat- 
tle, you  would  find  there  is  the 
equivalent  of  97  million  head  of  cattle 
for  the  United  States.  You  would 
also  find  there  are  about  900  million 
acres  of  farm  land  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  all  the  farm 
animals  of  the  United  States  make 
about  one  for  each  ten  acres  of  farm 
land.  Now,  those  are  great  broad 
facts,  but  they  ought  to  help  us  to 
decide  whether  the  United  States  is 
going  to  preserve  our  soils  with  the 
fertility  from  one  head  of  cattle  for 
each  ten  acres.  That  is  what  we 
would  have  to  start  with  now,  and 
with  grain  stuffs  rising  in  price  and 
meat  products  more  nearly  stationary. 
Why  is  the  price  of  corn  higher  in 
proportion  than  the  price  of  beef  and 
pork?  A  hundred  bushels  of  grain 
are  worth  five  times  as  much  for 
human  food  as  the  meat  that  you 
can  make  out  of  the  grain.  Many 
of  you  know  that  meat  is  not  a  com- 
mon article  of  diet  in  the  older  and 
poorer  countries  of  the  world.  That 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  not.  They 
cannot  afford  to  feed  their  grain 
to  animals  and  get  back  one-fifth  of 
its  value  in  animal  products.  They 
consume  it  themselves,  and  if  there 
is  any  outlook  in  the  future  for  us 
it  is  that  we  will  eat  more  grain 
and  less  meat,  unless  we  change  the 
direction  that  the  curve  is  now  taking 
in  this  country. 

People  talk  about  maintaining  soils 
by  the  rotation  of  crops,  particularly 
when  leguminous  plants  are  included 
in  the  rotation,  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  few  facts  bearing 
upon  this.  We  have  some  facts  show- 
ing whether  rotation  does  maintain 
the  fertility  and  productive  power  of 
the  soil.  We  have,  over  in  Rotham- 
sted,  England,  a  tract  of  land  that 
has  been  under  a  rotation  of  crops 
for  64  years  and  a  leguminous  crop 
has  been  grown  every  four  years,  a 
four-year  rotation,  including  clover, 
and  if  clover  failed  they  put  beans 
in  so  as  to  have  a  leguminous  crop  on 
the  land.  The  rotation  includes  tur- 
nips, barley,  clover  and  wheat.  Dur- 
ing the  first  rotation,  from  1848  to 
1851,  the  yield  of  turnips  was  9.8 
tons.  During  the  last  four-year  period, 
1908  to  1911,  the  yield  of  turnips  was 
less  than  half  of  one  ton.  That  spans 
a  period  of  60  years  under  a  rota- 
tion of  crops.  That  is  on  unfer- 
tilized land.  Where  the  land  was 
properly  fertilized,  well  treated  and 
enriched,  the  yield  during  the  last 
four  years  was  20.8  tons  of  turnips — 
the  same  turnips,  grown  from  the 
same  seed,  planted  the  same  day,  on 
land  cultivated  the  same,  in  the  same 
rotation  of  crops.  The  first  rotation 
gave  46  V£  bushels  of  barley  60  years 
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Reo  the  Fifth 
$1,055 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra.    Sell-Starter,  it  wanted,  $20  extra. 


The  Center  Control 


"By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Nearly  every  builder  of  high  grade  cars  is  design- 
ing a  center  control. 

In  another  year,  cars  with  side  levers  which  block 
a  front  door  will  be  so  out-of-date  as  to  hardly  be 
salable. 

Bear  this  in  mind  in  selecting  a  car.  The  side  lever 
car  is  now  a  back  number,  as  every  maker  knows. 

Left  Side  Drive 

In  some  cars  the  side  levers  are  merely  moved  to 
the  center.  That  idea  won't  do.  Men  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  reaching.  They  want  the  front  of  the  car 
to  be  clear. 

In  Reo  the  Fifth  there  is  only  one  lever,  and  that 
is  placed  close  to  the  seat.  All  the  gear  shifting  is 
done  by  moving  this  lever  only  three  inches  in  each 
of  four  directions. 

There  are  no  brake  levers,  for  both  the  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals. 

This  arrangement  permits  of  the  left  side  drive,  as 
in  electric  cars.  The  driver  sits  close  to  the  cars 
which  he  passes.  He  is  on  the  up  side  of  the  road. 
In  making  any  turn  which  crosses  a  road  he  is  sitting 
where  he  can  look  back. 

That  is  the  greatest  reason  for  the  center  control — 
to  permit  of  the  left  side  drive.  Every  car  is  coming 
to  it  as  fast  as  models  can  be  changed.  The  side 
levers  and  the  right  side  drive  are  going  out  at  once. 

This  Year's  Sensation 

Reo  the  Fifth,  with  the  center  control,  has  been  this 
year's  sensation.  Our  spring  output  was  five  times 
oversold. 

In  all  the  25  years  I  have  spent  in  this  industry,  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  popular  car. 

It  is  this  amazing  demand  which  has  driven  makers 
to  the  immediate  adoption  of  center  control. 


But  That  Isn't  All 

There  are  other  reasons  beside  center  control  for 
this  car's  immense  popularity. 

It  is  the  final  result  of  my  25  years  spent  in  car 
building.    In  every  detail  it  marks  the  best  I  know. 

The  cars  are  built  under  my  supervision.  And  I 
insist  on  absolute  perfection. 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed  .before  and  after  treating. 

The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing  macViine  of  50 
tons'  capacity. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over  to  get  utterexactness. 
The  parts  in  each  car  pass  a  thousand  inspections. 

Engines  are  put  through  five  severe  tests — 48  hours 
in  all. 

Finished  cars  are  tested  over  and  over. 

There  are  in  this  car  15  roller  bearings.  Ball  bear- 
ings are  nowhere  used,  save  in  the  clutch  and  fan. 

The  bodies  are  finished  in  17  coats.  The  seats  are 
luxurious.   The  tonneau  is  roomy. 

With  a  lifetime's  reputation  at  stake  on  this  car, 
men  know  I  am  mighty  careful. 

Then  the  Price  of  $1,055 

And  the  underprice  has  been  another  sensation. 
We  fixed  the  initial  price  at  $1,055,  which  is  $200 
below  any  car  in  its  class. 

The  price  of  this  car  must  soon  be  advanced,  be- 
cause of  advancing  materials.  It  is  much  too  low. 
But  the  price  remains  at  $1,055  while  our  present 
materials  last. 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  sold  by  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns.  Write  for  our  catalog,  showing  all  styles  of 
bodies,  and  we  will  tell  you  where  to  see  it.  Address 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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ago,  and  on  the  unfertilized  land  the 
last  crops  of  barley  averaged  10 
bushels  per  acre;  but  on  the  fertilized 
land  the  barley  made  33.4  bushels,  the 
last  crops.  The  clover  60  years  ago 
was  producing  2.8  per  acre.  Now,  on 
the  unfertilized  land  it  averages  less 
than  one  ton  of  clover  once  in  four 
years;  but  the  last  crop  of  clover  on 
well  fertilized  land  was  4.3  tons  per 
acre,  in  the  same  rotation,  the  same 
seed,  the  same  methods  of  cultivation. 
Again,  wheat  produced  29.7  bushels 
per  acre  60  years  ago  on  the  unfer- 
tilized land.  They  are  still  setting 
a  fairly  good  crop  of  wheat.  It  fol- 
lows the  clover,  it  has  the  best  place 
in  the  rotation,  and  the  last  crop 
of  wheat  averaged  24  >/>  bushels  on 
the  unfertilized  land.  On  the  fertilized 
land  it  is  38  bushels  per  acre.  As  an 
average  of  two  32-year  periods,  in  this 
rotation  of  crops,  the  crop  yields  have 
decreased  by  42  per  cent.  We  have 
nothing  else  in  the  world  like  that 
in  the  way  of  record.  In  no  other 
place  have  we  a  record  of  64  years 
where  every  year  the  crops  have  been 
carefully  measured  and  weighed.  We 
happen  to  have  the  oldest  experi- 
ment fields  in  the  United  States  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  if  you 
could  be  there  now  you  would  see 
the  34th  crop  growing.  This  land  is 
making,  as  a  six-year  average,  24 
bushels  of  corn,  and  we  have  other 
land  that  is  making  87  bushels,  the 
same  seed,  the  same  sunshine,  the 
samp  rainfall,  1  ho  same  methods  of 
plowing  and  planting.  The  difference 
between  24  bushels  and  87  is  due  to 
two  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  the  other  the  en- 
richment of  the  soil.  In  the  one  case 
we  grow  corn  all  the  time  on  the  land 
and  put  nothing  on,  take  up  all  the 
crop  and  return  nothing,  and  our 
average  yield  on  land  that  is  worth 
$250  to  $300  an  acre  in  24  bush- 
els of  corn.  In  the  other  case  we 
have  three  years;  one  of  them  grown 
corn,  the  next  oats,  the  next  clover. 
The  next  year  we  rotate  the  crops 
so  that  we  have  corn  growing  every 
year  on  one  of  the  three  soils,  and 
there  we  enrich  the  land  and  there 
the  average  yield  for  the  last  si\ 
years  has  been  87  bushels  per  acre. 

Crop  rotation  does  not  maintain  the, 
fertility  of  the  soil.  I  doubt  if  you 
will  find  any  subject  more  interesting 
as  a  study  than  the  soil.  It  is 
fascination.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  agriculture.  The  soil  is  the  basis 
of  every  form  of  agriculture,  whether 
it  is  fruit  growing  or  dairying,  or 
what  not.  The  crop  yields  depend 
upon  the  soil,  and  that  means  the 
food  stuffs;  and,  of  course,  agriculture 
is  the  basis  of  every  industry  in  the 
United  States,  save  one,  and  you 
would  not  think  what  that  is.  There 
is  one  industry  in  the  United  States 
that  is  independent  of  agriculture.  It 
existed  before  agriculture  and  possibly 
will  continue  afterward.  That  is 
fishing. 


The  Show  Tells  the  Tale. 

Upon  careful  examination  of  fruil 
at  fairs  in  the  fall  of  the  year  one 
can  generally  tell  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment the  orchard  received  during  the 
year  from  which  the  fruit  was  col 
lected.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
gather  first  class  show  fruit  from 
neglected  orchards  but  this  is  not  the 
rule.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  our 
fruit  fairs  are  more  representative 
of  the  kind  of  orchards  that  we  main- 
tain. And  this  is  being  more  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  people  who 
win  the  prizes  are  those  who  give 


much  care  and  attention  in  caring 
for  the  orchard  throughout  the  year. 

The  spring  of  the  year  is  the  proper 
time  to  commence  to  think  about  and 
prepare  for  the  fairs  which  are  to 
be  held  in  the  fall.  If  one  tries  to 
grow  exhibition  fruit  on  all  of  his 
trees  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
have  first  class  fruit  for  market  pur- 
poses. Competition  is  growing  keener 
and  it  is  now  necessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  price  to  grow  only 
the  very  best.  In  order  to  do  this, 
careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
various  phases  of  orchard  manage- 
ment. Careful  individual  study  of 
each  tree  should  be  made  to  ascer- 


tain its  vitality,  general  condition,  etc. 

Fruit  fairs  should  be  patronized  by 
every  orchardist  and  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  each  to  display  the  representa- 
tive fruit  of  his  orchard  so  that  the 
total  selection  would  be  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  the  locality.  The  orchard- 
ist should  spend  but  a  few  minutes 
in  selecting  show  fruit,  but  should 
bear  in  mind  during  the  whole  season 
that  his  object  is  to  grow  the  best 
fruit  possible  on  every  tree,  not  only 
for  show  purposes  but  for  the  mar- 
ket. In  a  way,  every  one  likes  com- 
petition, especially  if  he  thinks  he 
stands  a  show  of  winning  and  it  should 
be  the  object  of  every  orchardist  not 


only  to  win  premiums  at  the  faiis  but 
to  put  upon  the  market  the  very  best 
product  that  the  market  demands. 
Everyone  likes  to  see  and  hear  of 
honest  advertising  and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  do  this  than  to  grow 
show  fruit  that  competes  with  the 
best,  whether  it  be  for  the  fruit  faiis 
or  for  the  market. 


"Right  methods  of  farming  are  not 
complicated,  and  are  within  the  reach 
of  those  of  the  most  modest  means." 


Many  of  us  are  selling  out  our 
boys  and  girls  because  we  are  neg- 
lecting our  schools  and  our  churchei." 


TOOV- 
LATE 


A  Right  Scut  in  Poultry  Raising 
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land  so  to  be  more  sure  to  make  a 
[thorough  test. 

In  testing  out  the  eggs  we  place  the 
tray  in  a  position  so  that  we  can  place 
an  electric  light  underneath  it  and 
look  through  the  egg  from  above.  By 
moving  the  light  beneath  each  row 
of  eggs  and  looking  through  the  egg 
from  above  one  soon  learns  to  cull  out 
quickly  and  surely  all  the  infertile 
eggs.  This  is  the  speediest  way  I  have 
found  and  in  testing  out  many  thou- 
sand, as  we  do,  at  a  time  it  means 
something  to  be  able  to  run  them 
through  in  a  hurry. 

If  your  brooder  house  is  as  it  should 
be  the  chicks  can  be  taken  from  the 
machine  as  soon  as  dry.  I  do  not  like 
to  leave  them  in  the  machine  any 
longer  than  necessary  for  they  begin 
to  need  more  oxygen. 

In  the  next  article  I  will  tell  of  the 
several  ways  of  brooding  and  feeding 
chicks. 


Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

Poultry  raising  works  in  splendidly 
as  a  profitable  branch  of  farming. 
Very  little  is  required  in  the  way  or 
outlay,  and  the  returns  in  proportion 
thereto  are  a  good  many  times  larger 
than  in  any  other  branch.  The  poultry 
houses  need  not  be  expensive,  just 
so  long  as  they  are  of  the  serviceable 
kind — the  kind  that  give  results. 
There  is  much  waste  in  grain  and 
other  things  on  our  farms  every  year 
that  could  be  converted  into  poultry 
and  eggs  very  easily  at  a  handsome 
profit.  Only  about  four  pounds  of 
grain  are  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  chicken,  which  is  less  than 
is  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
beef,  mutton  or  bacon.  The  labor  re- 
quired to  successfully  manage  a  flock 
of  poultry  is  proportionately  .small. 
The  market  demands  are  practically 
unlimited,  and  the  price  of  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs  is  sufficiently  high 
at  all  times  of  the  year  to  make  poul- 
try keeping  a  paying  business,  even 
when  prices  are  at  their  lowest.  From 
these  facts  we  see  that  poultry  can 
be  made  a  very  profitable  branch  of 
farming,  with  but  very  little  in  the 
way  of  initiative  expenditure. 


Lice  on  Young  Ducks. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  there 
are  "no  lice  on  ducks."  Last  spring 
we  hatched  only  two  ducklings  from 
one  sitting  and  gave  them  to  a  hen 
with  little  chicks.  They  were  all  right 
until  about  a  week  old  when  I  noticed 
one  that  apparently  had  fits.  What 
was  my  surprise  to  find  its  head  cov- 
ered with  the  big  head  lice  from  the 
old  hen.  I  looked  for  the  other  duck- 
ling, but  found  it  dead.  After  greas- 
ing the  sick  one,  which  I  supposed 
would  die,  it  soon  recovered.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  of  many  people  los- 
ing ducklings  with  what  they  supposed 
were  fits,  and  not  one  person  in  100 
would  believe  the  cause  was  lice. 


Chicks  Need  a  Dinner-Bell. 


In  every  hatch  there  are  usually 
some  chicks  which  march  right  up  to 
the  feed  and  water  and  eat  and  drink 
without  trouble;  but  there  are  always 
others  which  hold  back  and  crowd  in 
the  corners  of  the  brooder  or  stand 
around  "peeping"  and  refuse  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  food.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  separate  the  chicks  that  will 
not  eat  from  the  rest  and  place  them 
in  a  small  inclosure  by  themselves. 

Then  I  scatter  some  of  the  feed  over 


a  shingle,  says  a  writer  in  Farm  and 
Home,  and  with  one  finger  tap  the 
shingle  gently  in  the  food,  making  a 
sound  like  the  tap-tap  of  a  chicken's 
beak.  Most  of  the  chicks  will  run 
toward  the  sound  even  when  they  will 
make  no  effort  to  eat.  I  keep  up  the 
tapping,  and  some  of  the  chicks  which 
were  crowded  away  from  the  food  in 
the  brooder  will  go  to  eating  of  their 
own  accord  now  that  they  have  more 
room,  and  every  chick  that  gets  a  bite 
will  have  several  others  watching  and 
imitating  it. 


The  Egg  Basket. 

According  to  the  census  bureau  the 
production  of  eggs  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  in  ■  1909,  the  federal 
census  year,  was  1,591,000,000  dozen 
with  an  average  value  of  19.3  cents. 
This  production  is  equivalent  to  207 
eggs  per  capita  of  population  com- 
pared with  203  eggs  ten  years  before, 
15G  eggs  as  tabulated  in  the  1890  cen- 
sus and  only  100  eggs  as  given  in  the 
census  of  1880.  In  other  words  in  30 
years  the  production  per  capita  of  pop- 
ulation has  nearly  doubled. 


Watch  the  Feet  and  Legs. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to 
the  legs  and  feet  of  horses.  This  is 
especially  true  with  farm  horses. 
Hours  are  spent  in  brushing  the  hair, 
mane  and  tail,  but  the  legs  and  feet 
receive  slight  attention.  Many  horses 
are  permanently  injured,  because  the 
feet  are  neglected.  The  most  beauti- 
ful horse  is  worthless  without  sound 
limbs  and  feet. 

Every  horse  should  be  properly  shod. 
The  legs  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed 
when  horse  is  curried.  Wash  the  legs 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  rub  them 
dry.  If  you  have  any  time  to  spare 
it  will  pay  to  bandage  each  leg  for  a 
short  time  after  very  long  drives  or 
extra  hard  work. 


Sheep  and  Soil  Fertility. 

The  habits  of  sheep  are  almost  ex- 
actly opposite  those  of  other  stock. 
Cows  and  horses  are  not  apt  to  eat 
rough  forage  from  choice  where  there 
is  good  pasture  in  the  same  field.  They 
generally  rest  on  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  field  year  after  year  until  it  is 
too  rich  for  most  farm  crops.  Sheep 
will  eat  briers,  weeds,  etc.,  from  choice. 
They  rest  on  the  most  barren  part 
of  the  field.  This  evens  the  fertility 
of  the  field  in  a  few  years,  and  makes 
far  more  profitable  crops  than  where 
a  small  portion  of  a  field  is  very  fer- 
tile and  a  large  portion  not  worth 
tilling. 


Don't  let  the  colt  go  to  pieces  at 
weaning  time.  Wean  gradually.  Give 
him  good  feed,  oats  is  best,  and  the 
run  of  the  pasture.  Make  the  change 
from  the  dam's  milk  to  grain  and 
pasture  gradually.  Don't  keep  the 
colt  tied  up  in  a  short,  dirty  barn. 
A  lot  or  small  pasture  surrounded  by 
smooth  or  woven  wire  or  board  fence 
is  the  ideal  place  for  exercise. 


ORDER    NOW    YOUR    FALL    HATCHING   EGGS  and 
DAY-OLD    CHICKS  from 

Weeks'  Mammoth  Strain  of  Heavy  Laying 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

I  can  save  you  ten  years  in  breeding  and  selecting  for  heavy 
egg  production  and  vigor.  A  few  choice  breeding  pens  for  sale 
yet.  Order  quickly  before  they  are  all  gone.  I  can  furnish  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks  by  the  thousand  from  as  thrifty  a  lot  of  hens  as 
ever   were  mated. 


CHAS.  WEEKS 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as-  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments—WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  your  new  building,  no  matter  what  its  class — residence,  barn,  factory, 
store  or  business  block,  PIONEER  ROOFING  is  the  very  last  word  in 
efficient  economy.  YOU  will  be  the  loser  if  you  fail  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  Pioneer  Roofing.  A  suitable  kind  for  every  class  of  building. 
Pioneer  Roofing  lasts  indefinitely  without  paint  or  repairs.  It  has  won  the 
confidence  of  great  corporations,  who  use  it  to  cover  buildings  that  protect 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property.    Booklet  and  samples  free  on  request. 


White  "Silveroid"  Roofing 

You  havB  seen  it — that  beautiful  white  material  on  the  roofs  of 
so  many  dwelling  houses  in  California.  It  is  becoming  recognized 
As'  the  modern  method  of  roof  protection  for  residences,  rapidly 
supplanting  other  needlessly  cumbersome  and  expensive  roofing  ma- 
terials. Pioneer  "Silveroid"  White  Roofing  will  easily  outwear  two 
ordinary  roofs. 

WE  ARE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  "BEAVER  BOARD' ' 

The  practical  substitute  for  laths  and  plaster.  Made  of  wood 
fibre.  Capable  of  artistic  paneling  effects.  An  insulator  against 
heat  and  cold.  Easy  to  use,  inexpensive,  strong.  Send  for  inter- 
esting literature  telling  all  about  Beaver  Board  and  its  uses. 


PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

513  HEARST  BUILDING,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Main  Office,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  247-251  South  Los  Angeles  Street. 


r  Rubber 

Landed 
Hoofing 


That  an  engine  can  run  on  gas  is 
no  sign  that  a  man  can  do  the  same. 


Sand  on  the  farm  is  not  so  serious 
as  lack  of  sand  in  the  farmer. 


TEe  "CYCLE"  hatches  in  natin^  way 


Send  for  Catalogue  No, 
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Cycle  Hatcher  Co  wtW5n.  cal. 


JIATTLi,  WASH. 
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WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

We  Can  Furnish  You  With 

Rope.  Diamond  Core  Drills.  Walking  Beam  Drills.  Continuous  Cable. 
Hydraulic  Drills.  Pole  Tcol  Drills,  Sectional  Cable.  Jetting  Drills.  Ro- 
tary Drills.  Hydraulic  Reds.  Jumping  Drills.  Slush  Drills.  Run  by 
power,  steam,  gasr'me.  electric  motor,  coewpreried  air.  Unmount 
Uouetcd  Outfits.  Non-Traction  or  Traction.  Drilling.  Fishing  or  Re 
ing  Tools.    Pipe-  Casi-g.  Boilers.  Pumps. 

CATALOG).  ES  AND  ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  TO 
INTERESTED  PARTIES. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Efficiency  of  Windmills 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Tractor 


15-25  HP. 

Abo  Build 
3O-60HJ?. 


ll — Simple  and  Economical 

ractor  to  develop  wire  than  fuO  rated 
e,  N  apt  ha  or  Low-Grade  DtsoDate  Oik 

Write  us  for  Catalog  No.NKesi  and  price  and 
terms   on  this   great   general  purpose  engine. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  s**  rnoc^Z^Jfe  ABC*h* 


Light  and  Po\» 
We  guarantee  i 
power  on  Kerosene,  Ga 


i—  Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 

I  are  th*  M  that  »iin  eaa  aaj.  hU  at  >»■!■  artra»  taaa  mrr  mm  far 
■  kataaar  »l  i all  *a  aat  torty.tl—  uiilln'  W*  mm  nai  tW  niii'aa  ia 
I  •  aar  iku  m  at  «aca  tka  aaal  ablMtr  »a4  mamkaV  Bo  aitii  r  ka  ii  Shan 


AM  Ail  IS  DETROIT  H  erases* 


P^^^  Axle  Grease 


Soalh-  7  Pacific 
estimate  that  it  » 
T.tes  ears  to  trans;* 
bean,  walnut,  dried 
trot*  and  about  Z 
potato  crop  of  tae 
of  the  state. 


ilway 
require  about 
the  sugar  beet, 
uit  and  viae 
'  cars  for  tbe 
-•-ern  counties 


An  aato  road  guide  for  California 
and  Nevada  aas  been  intied  by  the 
Monarch  Oil  Refining  Co.  <*  CaiiforaU 
street-  Ii  shews  aatomobile  roads  m 
the  aaost  remote  parts  of  tha  two 
states.    Tbe  book  also  coc-.aias  aa  ex- 


A  BULLETIN  just  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Ex  peri  meat  Station  of 
Arizona  gives  some  interest  ia*  data 
about  the  efficiency  of  windmills  for 
irrigation  pumping.  Occasionally  wind 
mill  irrigators  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  efforts,  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  crops,  sometimes  nearly 
ready  for  market,  bare  withered  and 
died  because  tbe  winds  would  not 
blow  at  the  right  time.  Tot  a  large 
amount  of  produce,  panieulariy  gar- 
den staff,  is  irrigated  successfully 
with  the  aid  of  windmills 

The  commonly  used  measure  of  the 
wind  is  the  number  of  miles  that  It 
travels,  or  tbe  number  of  miles  of 
wind  that  passes  by  a  place,  say  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  a  month.  This 
is  called  the  "wind  movement--  This 
wind  movement  varies  greatly,  being 
least  ia  narrow  sheltered  valleys,  and 
greatest  on  elevated  broad  valleys. 
The  hourly  wind  movement  in  miles 
is.    of   course,    the   average  hourly 

Tbe  power  of  the  wind,  however, 
is  not  measured  directly  by  the  ve- 
locity, bat  by  tbe  cube  of  the  Telocity. 
Thus  a  wind  blowing  ten  miles  an 
hour  has  eight  times  as  much  power 
as  a  five-mile  wind. 

Even  in  a  single  locality  the  wind 
power  is  variable,  and  care  must  be 
taken  in  deciding  upon  the  site  for 
a  windmill.  It  should  be  placed  at 
a  distance  from  obstructions  such  as 
trees  and  bandings  and  preferably 
on  tbe  prevailing  windward  side. 
The  tower  should  be  as  high  as 
is  feasible,  since  the  force  of  the 
wind  is  greatly  decreased  dose  to 
the  ground. 

The  amount  of  wind  blowing  across 
a  section  of  land,  that  is,  one  mile 
in  width,  and  extending  upward  one 
hundred  feet  into  the  air.  and  blow- 
ing fourteen  miles  per  hour,  has  a 
theoretic  energy  of  10. SO* 
Is  it  any 
is  opposed  to  seeing  all  of  the  wind- 
power  go  to  waste? 

The  records  of  wind  movement  show 
considerable  difference  in  the 
of  wind  in  different  months,  but  the 
wind  for  any  month  is  approximately 
the  same  on  rnrccedlag  yean.  In  any 
locality,  therefore,  the  experience  of 
one  or  two  years  will  enable  an  ob- 
servant rancher  to  know  ia  advance 
how  much  ground  it  is  safe  to  plant. 

Whenever  windmills  are  much  want 
it  is  customary  to  build  lusta  mil  i 
close  by.  Occasionally  they  cover  half 
usually  they  are  much 
For  house  act  lice  and  cattle 
watering  they  serve  as  storage  to  pro- 
vide far  periods  of  calm  weather. 
For  irrigation  uses  they  are  too  small 
to  be  of  importance  as  storage,  but 
they  serve  as  accumulators  of  water, 
perhaps  for  several  days,  and  who* 
they  are  Hied  the  water  can  be  drawn 
oat  and  applied  to  the  fields  In  a 
few  hewn.  Thus  they  save  the  Irri- 
gator's time  and  they  secure  an  irri- 
gating "bead"  which  can  be  gotten 
over  the  ground  as  desired.  It  ht 
not  desirable  to  build  large  reservoirs, 
as  the  ham  by  evaporation  and  seepage 
is  then  of  greater  moment  than  the 
gain  In  other  lii  1 1 1  team 

Fortunately  the  months  of  greates". 
wind  movement  are  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  which  include 
the  heat  growing  season.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  high  winds 
of  early  spring,  the  garden  irrigator 
irr:  J   Sorrow   ;~c  -.be  uryH 


*.he  method  of  water  storage  ia  the 
soiL  During  the  sr..-  -'ore  ami 
is  planted,  heavy  Irrigations  eaa  ht 
gives,  preferably  in  deep  furremfi_B 
after  each  division  of  the  garden  ■ 
thus  treated,  the  furrows  should  ht 
covered  by  cultivation  to  prevent  fiat 
escape  of  the  moisture.  If  the 
loamy  and  deep  and  retentive, 
to  twenty  inches  depth  of  water 
be  advantageously  stored  ia  this 
If  the  soil  m  i 
by  porous  gravels,  such  it 
a  waste  of  time  and  of  water. 

There  are  two  conditions  in 
windmills  are  especially  ■  nsphi 
irrigation   pumping:     First,  fa 
house  and  garden  lot,  whore  ao 
pumping  plant  w  available  ami 
the   depth    to    groundwater  1 
excessive.   Very  often  the  windhafi^H 
required  for  house  am  ihx.  and  shun 
en  not  work  tte  mill  at 
a  fiattien  of  Its  capaeam  J 
it  can  be  utilised  tbe  rest  of 
time  watering  n  garden  or  an  ilfash 
patch  for  poultry  with  no  additkwSl 

The  relative  advantages  of  dtreaV 
stroke  and  hack-geared  windmills  *■ 
often  debated.  Ia  tbe  theory  of  the 
windmill  it  is  proven  that  the  eaV' 
cieuey  of  the  wheel  increases  with  thi 
speed  of  revolution.  However,  tha 
perimentnl  data,  which  are  very  afl 
ited  in  amount,  indicate  that  tha* 
eeVrieweie*  are  obtained  at 
which  are  not  at  an  excessive.  An  I 
apsswiiaiili  rule  It  amy  be  stated  t 
the  peripheral  speed  of  the 
that  is.  the  velocity  of  the  enda 
the  sails,  should  at  leant  eawal 
velocity  of  the  wind  and  aha  aid  udfj 
ferably  be  somewhat  greater. 

As  stated  before,  the  power  of 
wind  vanes  with  the  cube  of 
Telocity.  A  1 1-foot  m 
-lisps  only  n  fifth  of  a 
a  le-amOe  wind, 
and  ouehilf  horsepower  in  n  3t-aafiV| 
wind.  The  amount  of  water  which 
ran  be  pumped  during:  gimllii  wfiafl 
is  resign  tflcsat  for  irrigation  per- 
Where  the  wlasa  are  streafl 
windmam  should  he  leaded  ami 
to  take  fan  advantage  of  tea  am 
twenty-mile  winds.  Even  ia  a  tairtm 
mile  wind  a  good  wiadmiD  win  tafias' 
care  of  itself  and  will  suffer 
Injury. 

the  fat 

that  tbe 
limit    of  cylinder 
under  forty  strokes  n  minute.  H  fwfl 
lows  that  the  peripheral  Telocity  Urn 
the   wind    wheel   should   be  aha 
twenty  miles  aa  hour  when  tha  pa 
speed  is  thirty  strokes  la  a  arise 
An  lS-feot  mm  rexorriag  thirty* 
times  a  minute  has  a  peripheral  I 
lority  of  twenty  miles  aa  hour,  a 
hence  it  should  he  direct-connected, 
should  a  larger  windmill.    Bat  ail 
smaller  then  eighteen  feet  in  diamel 
should  be  back-geared,  for  it  is  bed 
to  Increase  tbe  wheel  velocity  than 


it.  M 
fit  is  true  that  there  ht  a  eaaaaswH 
of  power  ia  gearing.  Om\ 

tbe  other  hand,  since  the  direct -< 
a 


and  a  shorter  and  quicker  atttfinfl 
there  most  be  more  less  of  power  fin 
all  ahumdng  and  starting  of  the 
water  column. 

Tbe  depth  of  water  la  a  well,  or 
the  pumping  lift, 
sine  of  'he  muT 
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An  engine  that  carries  its 
own  line  shaft,  pulleys,  belt 
tightener  and  hangers.  The 
Gilson  60  Speed  Engine  is  a 
complete  power  plant  in  it- 
self. You  can  haul  engine 
anywhere,  attach  it  and  get 
just  the  speed  desired — the 
only  engine  of  its  kind 
made.  Gives  100%  service. 

Runs  the  whole  farm. 
Goes  like  sixty  —  sells  like 
sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1% 
h.  p. — also  3  h.  p.  and  6  h.  p. 
Engines  up  to  27  h.  p. 
GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  with  full 
information.     Agents  wanted 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

k18  Park  St.,  Pt.  Washington.  Wii. 

BAKER 
San  Francisco 


GilsOll  at  the  price 

"60  Speed"  Engine 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable  Pul- 
leys capable  of  60  changes  of  speed 

&  HAMILTON.  Coast  Distributors 

Los  Angeles 


HAMILTON,  Coast 

Sacramento 


Grinds 
the  feed 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5k  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
hen  for  one  cent  ine  work  01  several  men  can  be  done  beuer  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninely-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting;  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  ? imply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  *1  Hat  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizea 
10  to  4Q-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  cud.  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  ptoposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO.,  503  Market  St., 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  rivers,  etc.,  at 
many  places,  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  fullest  capacity;  besides  being  a 
nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The'  SUBMARINE  WEED  CUTTING  SAW 
does  away  with  insufficient  and  labor- 
some  methods  of  clearing,  easily  op- 
orated  frotfi  the  banks,  or  on  large  I 
lakes  just  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts 
the  .  weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed  [ 
by  different  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  several  States  and  many  I 
cities,  and  highly  recommended  from 
water  users  here  and  abroad.  Write  | 
for  illustrated   circular  and  references. 


Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


I 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  IRRIGATE  IN  ORDER  TO 
BRING  YOUR  CROP  TO  STANDARD? 

You  should  every  yenr  nnd  morn  so  this  year,  ns  our  rn i n f;i  1 1  in  lacking.  We  would 
like  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you,  as  we  can  help  you.  Our  system  is  being  used 
by  the  largest  growers  in  the  state  and  is  giving  satisfaction  wherever  in  use.  Write 
for  Catalogue  with  information.    If  you  desire,  will  see  you  personally. 

AMES   IRVIN   CO.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  and  Irwin  Sts.  Phone  Market  3815 


Ise  of  small  mills,  and  more  of  them, 
ossibly  a  battery  of  mills  discharg- 
ing into  one  tank.  Generally  it  will 
e  found  advisable  to  install  10  or 
2-foot  mills  on  25-foot  lift,  and  14- 
bot  mills  on  50-foot  lift. 
I  In  order  to  maintain  a  constant 
kipply  at  all  times  small  pump  cylin- 
lers  are  used,  thus  permitting  the 
lindmill  to  run  in  light  breezes.  For 
[ligation  pumping,  larger  cylinders 
hould  be  employed. 


Convenient  Irrigating  Plant. 


An  irrigating  plant  has  been  in- 
tailed  on  a  rice  plantation  in  Louis- 
ina  that  has  given  good  satisfaction 
ml  the  plan  might  be  adopted  to  ad- 
antage  on  many  of  the  farms  of  the 
'est  where  irrigation  is  planned. 

The  prime  mover  is  a  Fairbanks- 
lorse  200  H.  P.  4-cylinder,  4-cycle, 
uick-start,  slow-speed  oil  engine  Tun- 
ing on  low  grade  oils,  direct  con- 
ected  on  same  cast  iron  base  to  Fair- 
anks-Morse  170  K.  V.  A.,  2300  volt, 
phase,  60-cycle  alternator,  with  ex- 
iter  and  switchboard. 

The  generating  set  provides  cur- 
ent  for  operating  three  75  H.  P.  Fair- 
anks-Morse  vertical  squirrel  cage  2200 
olt  motors  direct  connected  to  verti- 
al  centrifugal  pumps.  One  pump  is 
)cated  at  the  power  house,  the  second 
tree-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  and  the 
tird  a  half  a  mile  further,  or  one 
nd  one-quarter  miles  from  the  power 
louse. 

1 1  The  current  is  transmitted  over  pri- 
late  pole  line  on  Mr.  Williams  prop- 
jrty  at  2300  volts  without  transform- 
ps,  excepting  a  small  transformer  at 
pelt  pump  house  which  provides  110 
lolt  circuits  for  lighting  the  pump 
puses. 

I  Each  motor  is  connected  by  coupling 
p  centrifugal  pumps  throwing  10-in. 
jtreams.  The  water  stands  in  the  wells 
rom  40  to  60  feet  below  the  surface, 
lach  pump  discharging  from  3,000  to 
LOOO  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
Each  well  supplies  about  250  acres. 
|  Provisions  were  made  so  that  ad- 
litional  generating  units,  as  well  as 
liotors  and  pumps  can  be  added  in 
future  if  wanted,  without  materially 
Idding  to  the  cost  of  attendance.  The 
Hectrically  driven  pumps  replaced 
(team  driven  outfits,  which  required  at 
least  one  attendant  at  each  pump.  The 
present  arrangement  allows  for  locat- 
ing the  wells  and  pumps  at  the  most 
lonvenient  point. 


Irrigation  In  Oregon 


The  development  of  irrigation  is 
shown  in  a  census  bureau  bulletin  is- 
sued on  conditions  in  Oregon.  In  1910 
here  were  686,129  acres  of  land  un- 
ler  irrigation  in  that  state,  as  corn- 
ered with  388,310  in  1900,  an  increase 
n  the  decade  of  76.7  per  cent.  Plans 
tave  been  approved  for  projects  that 
will  increase  the  acreage  to  2,527,208. 

The  real  progress  of  irrigation  in 
Oregon  in  the  ten  years  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1900  the  total  cost  of 
all  irrigation  enterprises  in  Oregon 
was  only  $1,843,771,  whereas  In  1910 
the  total  cost  was  $12,760,214,  or 
$15.36  an  acre  in  1910  as  against  only 
$4.75  an  acre  ten  years  previously. 

In  Oregon,  as  in  other  states,  the 
trend  is  from  the  cheaper  to  the  more 
expensive  projects.  The  cheap  pro- 
jects have  been  built;  hereafter  the 
more  expensive  ones  must  be  con- 
structed if  the  Irrigable  area  is  to 
be  extended.  Out  of  686,129  acres  Irri- 
gated in  the  state  more  than  50  per 
cent  are  in  individual  and  partnership 


enterprises,  nearly  22  per  cent  in  co- 
operative enterprises  and  only  3.2  pei 
cent  In  government  projects. 

The  report  shows  that  alfalfa  in 
Oregon,  as  in  most  other  states,  is  the 
most  remunerative  crop  front  irrigated 
land.  The  Oregon  crop  from  irrigated 
land  in  1909  yielded  $2,756,875.  Wild 
grasses,  grown  by  flood  irrigation, 
came  next  in  value  of  yield,  return- 
ing $1,056,442  to  the  farmers. 


Water  Litigation  Ends. 


The  Delta  Irrigation  and  Land  Com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  state  railroad 
commission  to  mortgage  its  property 
in  Fresno  county,  and  purchase  the  J. 
C.  James  Company.  The  price  at 
which  the  Delta  Irrigation  and  Land 
Company  has  agreed  to  purchase  is  set 
at  $2,500,000. 

If  the  Jeff  James  holdings  on  the 
west  side  are  sold  to  the  Delta  Irri- 
gation and  Land  Company,  which 
now  has  an  option,  the  deal  will  mark 
(he  culmination  of  many  years  of  liti- 
gation between  Miller  &  Lux  and  the 
James  interests  for  water  rights  on 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  and  particularly 
in  Fish  Slough.  The  Delta  Irrigation 
and  Land  Company  is  controlled  by 
the  Miller  &  Lux  interests,  and  if  this 
company  secures  the  James  holdings  it 
will  have  absolute  control  of  the  water 
lights  on  the  San  Joaquin. 


Pays  to  Irrigate. 

An  interesting  development  in  the 
irrigation  field  is  the  spreading  east- 
ward of  irrigation  practice  into  the 
regions  of  sufficient  rainfall,  or  what 
is  known  as  supplementary  irrigation. 
As  one  authority  writes:  "It  will  not 
be  long  before  irrigation  will  be  as 
common  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts as  in  Arfizona.  Indeed  it 
must  come  to  that  or  the  humid  states 
will  be  compelled  to  go  entirely  out  of 
the  business  of  crop  raising,  for  the 
productions  of  the  soil  in  the  irrigated 
regions  are  so  enormous  that  the 
humid  or  rain  farmer  will  not  be  able 
to  compete."  The  purpose  of  supple- 
mental irrigation  in  the  humid  regions 
is  to  remove  the  element  of  chance 
to  which  all  farming  is  subject  that 
depends  solely  upon  water  precipitated 
from  the  clouds.  Investigations  show 
that  even  where  the  rainfall  is  as  high 
as  thirty  to  forty  inches,  it  has  paid 
to  irrigate;  the  increase  in  crop  yields 
ranging  from  75  to  150  per  cent,  and 
in  some  cases  as  high  as  180  per 
cent. 


Two  Irrigation  Projects. 


Two  big  irrigation  projects  are  be- 
ing considered  by  the  land  owners  and 
farmers  of  Solano  and  Yolo  counties 
and  particularly  by  those  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Davis.  One  plan  is  to  bring 
water  from  Clear  Lake  by  way  of 
Cache  creek  and  ditches  and  the  other 
is  to  put  water  on  the  land  by  pump 
Ing  from  a  slough  near  Swingle  sta- 
tion on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  railway.  The  latter  plan  will 
require  two  pumping  stations.  Both 
plans  contemplate  irrigating  about  50,- 
000  acres. 


Comparatively  few  verbena-plants 
are  required  to  cover  a  good-sized  bed 
with  showy  bloom — that  is,  if  you 
set  the  plants  a  couple  of  feet  apart 
and  peg  down  their  branches,  and  if 
the  soil  is  well  provided  with  plant- 
foods  and  with  water.  The  verbena 
is  usually  a  thankful  plant. 


A  jealous  woman  enables  his  Sa- 
tanic majesty  to  take  a  vacation  now 
and  then. 


Lots  of  people  are  more  anxious  to 
pay  their  social  obligations  than  their 
debts. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Best  for  All  Makes  of  Separators 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  never 
gums,  never  rusts,  never  corrodes. 

It  feeds  freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and  in- 
sures full  and  constant  lubrication. 

It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  freely 
so  that  all  the  cream  is  separated 
from  the  milk. 

You  lessen  the  driving  effort 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  your  sep- 
arator by  using  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  omr  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


I  Incorporated 1 


San  Franc  Uc o 


The  Man  Behind  the  Cow 


Your  Own 
Gas  Plant 

BETTER,  CHEAPER 
AND    SAFER  THAN 

"CITY"  GAS 

Made  by  a  cold  pro- 
cess from  Gasoline  stored 
underground. 

No  winding  of  weights, 
no  generating  light. 

Does  not  increase  rate 
of  insurance. 

Hundreds  in  use  in 
fine  Country  Homes, 
Hotels,  Hatcheries,  High 
Schools,  Hospitala,  etc. 
Simple,  safe  and  clean. 
Writs  us. 

WESTERN  OAS  & 
POWER  CO. 

1S50    Seventh  Street 
Oakland.  Cal. 


SAVE    THE  YEARLY 

EXPENSE  AND  TROUBLE 

of   Propping   your  Fruit   Trees   by  Perma- 
nently supporting  the  limbs  with  the 

THOMPSON  ADJUSTABLE  TREE 
SUPPORTS 

These  hooks  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized 
sheet  steel  so  formed  as  not  to  injure  the 
bark,  and  are  in  every  respect  thoroughly 
reliable  and  satisfactory.  Write  for  circular. 
Price  $13.50  per  1000,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 


Agents  Wanted. 

THOMPSON  MFG. 


CO. 


1260  East  Ninth  Street 


LOS    ANGELES.  CAL 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed  by 
leading  factories,  tanneries,  breweries, 

wineries   and   railroads   aa   the  best 

made.    Send  for  prices. 

GEORGE  WIKDELEB 

144-154   Berry   Street.   San  Francisco 


By  X.  S.  French  in  Hoard's  Dairyman. 


J_JK  WHO  BY  THE  PLOW  would 
thrive,  himself  must  either  hold 
or  drive,"  was,  in  its  time,  an  ex- 
cellent truth  from  the  mind  of  that 
prince  of  philosophers,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whose  spark  of  electricity 
caught  from  a  cloud,  now  lights  and 
moves  the  world;  but  is  now  rather 
obsolete,  in  these  days  of  motor  plows 
on  which  he  who  both  holds  and 
drives,  rides  on  a  spring-seat,  yet  the 
same  principle  applies  just  as  strongly 
now  as  then  to  almost  all  kinds  of 
business  and  especially  to  that  of 
dairy  farming.  The  dairy  farmer  who 
makes  either  a  financial,  or  a  moral 
success  of  the  work,  should  use  his 
head  as  well  as  his  hands.  Some  may 
think  there  is  only  one  kind  of  suc- 
cess, yet  it  is  easy  to  see  there  may 
be  many  kinds  of  alleged  gains,  and 
also  of  losses.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  keeps  his  children  of  school  age 
at  home  in  school  hours,  to  herd  cows 
and  milk  them,  may  increase  his  bank 
account,  but  oh,  at  what  a  sad  ex- 
pense to  the  morals  of  himself  and 
family. 

Tet  by  thought,  planning  and  the 
use  of  proper  mechanical  appliances, 
children  may  attend  school  every  day, 
from  9  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  and  yet 
make  them  very  useful  at  both  ends 
of  the  day;  and  teachers  of  experience 
generally  agree  that  these  willing 
workers  are  their  best  scholars,  and 
make  the  most  substantial  progress  in 
their  books.  In  fact,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  better  plan  where- 
by young  persons  can  at  least  partly 
pay  for  their  own  education,  than 
in  thus  helping  their  parents  in  dairy 
work;  provided  always  that  the  pa- 
rents use  thought  and  judgment  in 
furnishing  suitable  machinery  to 
lighten  and  expedite  labor,  as  well 
as  plan  the  time  for  study  and  work, 
not  omitting  a  little  for  proper  recre- 
ation. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  it  seemed 
rather  important  that  "The  man  be- 
hind the  cow"  should  be  an  athlete 
at  least  able  to  do  not  only  one  hard 
day's  work,  but  many  of  them. 
Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  when 
our  cities  and  railroads  were  young, 
as  was  also  the  dairy  business,  the 
principal  surplusage  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts came  from  the  northern  states, 
largely  from  New  England,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  had 
to  be  spent  in  raising,  harvesting  and 
storing  up  feed  for  the  long,  cold 
winter;  and  the  man  who  could 
swing  a  scythe  from  4  to  11  a.  m. 
and  wield  a  fork  from  1  to  9  p.  m., 
or  until  the  last  load  was  safe  in  the 
barn,  was  generally  considered  to  be 
about  the  right  sort  of  a  man  to 
make  a  success  of  a  dairy  farm. 

Feed  must  still  be  stored  up  for  the 
winter  and  times  of  short  pasture, 
but  the  many  machines  now  to  be 
had  to  facilitate  this  work,  have 
reduced  the  actual  labor  part  of 
the  work  almost  beyond  computation. 
Young  men  may  hardly  realize  it. 
but  there  are  a  few  yet  alive  who 
can  remember  what  it  was  to  lead 
a  gang  of  mowers  in  heavy  clover 
and  herd's-grass;  it  was  not  called 
timothy  then.  It  may  not  require 
any  higher  degree  of  brain  power 
to  run  these  new  machines  than  it 
did  to  rightly  sharpen  and  hang  a 
scythe,  for  this  could  not  be  well 
done  by  anyone  who  was  either  men- 
tally or  physically  weak.     Now  the 


mowing-machine,  tedder  and  rake 
are  all  equipped  with  easy  spring 
seats,  while  the  power-loader  and  the 
horse-fork  do  the  rest ;  and  weather 
permitting,  his  hay  crop  is  easily  se- 
cured on  time  and  in  good  order. 
Then  if  he  has  used  his  think-tank 
aright,  and  figured  for  a  silo,  the 
dairyman  of  today  can  command  suc- 
culent cow  feed  as  good  or  better 
than  green  grass  for  every  day  of 
the  year  that  he  needs  it,  and  by 
keeping  an  account  of  each  cow  he 
need  not  sweat  much  or  fear  the 
sheriff. 

Among  the  many  "back-to-the-land" 
stories  which  have  lately  been  printed 
in  many  eastern  papers,  was  one  of  a 
business  man  of  a  large  city  who.  by 
hard  work  and  the  closest  kind  of  at- 
tention to  details,  had  got  some  money 
which  his  business  did  not  really 
need;  so  he  concluded  to  carry  oat 
what  had  long  been  his  pet  hobby, 
to  wit,  to  own  a  farm  and  make  it 
pay,  with  hired  labor,  somewhat 
as  his  other  business  had  been  m 
long  and  so  successfully  managed. 
Acting  with  his  usual  promptness, 
he  soon  became  the  owner  of  a  real 
farm  of  eighty  acres,  within  easy 
train  distance  of  the  city,  and,  rent- 
ing his  town  house,  he  got  back  to 
the  land,  indeed,  for  at  least  a  par* 
tion  of  each  24  hours.  Without 
charging  the  land  with  the  cost  of 
a  larger  house,  which  he  saw  fit  to 
build,  he  simply  aimed  to  ma 
the  farm  pay  its  own  expense;  and 
this  end  he  carefully  kept  and 
anced  his  books  for  three  ye 
but  was  only  able  to  make  them 
ance  by  giving  the  farm  a  rat 
large  credit  for  the  joy  and  comfort 
of  a  life  thereon;  a  thing  which  ht 
knew,  in  his  own  heart,  was  not 
strictly  true  or  fair. 

Then  recalling  that  in  his  city 
business  he  had  seen  the  benefit  of 
expert  help,  he  resolved  to  try  it 
on  the  farm;  so  a  new  manager  was 
secured  from  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  the  state,  who,  after  a  cur 
sory  look  at  the  farm  books,  failed 
to  see  exactly  what  was  wrong,  but 
suggested  that  the  milk  of  the  eight 
cows  kept  on  the  place  be  weighed 
and  tested  for  a  year.  To  this  the 
owner  at  first  objected,  saying  that 
the  cows  were  all  good  ones,  but  the 
new  manager  finally  went  on  with  the 
test  and  when  the  year  was  up  the 
figures  proved  that  there  was  only 
one  real  profit  maker  in  the  herd; 
three  that  barely  yielded  fat  enough 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed; while  the  other  four,  or  half 
of  the  herd,  were  kept  at  an  actual 
and  considerable  loss,  so  far  as  their 
yield  of  fat  was  shown;  the  price 
of  fat  being  all  figured  at  the  price 
obtained  for  the  surplus  which  was 
sold  In  the  city.  Changes  were  at 
once  started,  and  after  nearly  three 
years  of  selling  off  some  and  buying 
others,  the  books  were  at  last  made 
to  balance  satisfactorily. 

The  average  dairyman  may  not  be 
financially  able  to  buy  brains,  as  thai 
city  farmer  did,  but  he  can  surely 
use  his  own;  presuming,  of  course, 
that  the  great  Creator  has  given  him 
at  least  an  average  quota.  It  has 
taken  centuries  of  experimental  breed- 
ing to  make  the  dairy  cow  the  won- 
derful animal  that  she  now  Is;  yet 
a  few  minutes'  time  and  a  very  small 
outlay  for  stamps,  will  bring  the 
"Man  behind  the  cow"  today  the 
records    of   these   years;    and  show 
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him  just  how  he  can  find  the  weak 
spots  in  his  own  herd  or  methods  of 
care  and  feeding,  and  improve  them 
if  he  will.  In  short,  it  is  up  to 
him. 

Will  he  take  advantage  of  this 
vast  amount  of  information,  and 
leaving  these  years  of  wonderful 
progress  as  a  foundation  on  which 
to  start,  press  on  towards  still  great- 
er attainment?  By  putting  the  right 
kind  of  cows  before  him,  and  using 
his  brains,  he  can  well  do  this;  for 
as  some  of  earth's  highest  mountain 
peaks  are  as  yet  untrod,  so  the  tip- 
top in  dairy  production  is  still  within 
the  reach  of  some  future  "Man  be- 
hind the  dairy  cow." 


Profitable  Dairy  Cow. 


Wherever  one  travels,  dairy  sec- 
tions give  the  most  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  thrift  and  prosperity.  The 
monthly  cream  check  puts  more 
money  in  circulation.  The  purchase  of 
concentrated  feed  adds  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  farm.  Large  crops, 
big  barns,  comfortable  houses,  good 
roads,  schools  and  other  conditions 
indicate  that  the  farmers  are  "making 
good."  The  beef  steer  cannot  hold  his 
own  with  the  dairy  cow.  because  she 
can  get  more  dollars  for  her  owner 
out  of  a  ton  of  hay  or  an  acre  of  corn. 
She  is  a  more  profitable  transformer 
of  farm  crops  into  money.  The  food 
that  will  make  a  dollar's  worth  of 
beef  will  make  several  dollars'  worth 
of  milk  or  butter. 

The  dairy  industry  has  undergone 
several  revolutions  in  the  past  30 
years.  First,  the  shotgun  creamer 
and  deep  setting  supplanted  the  shal- 
low pan  and  surface  skimming.  Small 
creameries  took  the  place  of  home 
dairies.  Then  came  the  centrifugal 
separator  and  the  factory  system. 
Centralization  has  brought  many 
economics  and  handsome  profits.  The 
hand  separator  has  been  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  this  development;  with- 
out it  the  dairy  industry  would  be  far 
behind. 


The  Robber  Cow. 


Are  beef  breeds  of  cattle  more  pre- 
potent than  dairy  breeds?  This  ques- 
tion has  come  to  me  after  examining 
many  animals.  On  the  range,  at  least, 
90  per  cent  of  the  beef  type  from  good 
sires  are  good  feeding  stockers.  In 
swine  and  sheep  the  percentage  of 
good  animals  is  equally  large.  Here 
the  exception  is  usually  found  in  ani- 
mals whose  growth  has  been  retarded 
by  some  unfortunate  conditions,  gen- 
erally lack  of  food. 

On  the  range  the  "dogie"  or  mother- 
less calf  is  ill-shaped  and  never  makes 
a  profitable  feeder.  The  "pee  wee" 
lamb  may  be  simply  a  late  lamb,  but 
in  most  cases  is  one  whose  body  was 
shrunken  and  "set"  by  lack  of  food. 
Many  a  pee  wee  derives  its  bird  name 
from  short  feed  and  long  drives 
around  a  forest  reserve. 


CALVES 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 
Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davit  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


My  observation  has  been,  that 
where  a  robber  cow  is  found,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  there  has  been  a  robbed 
calf.  Many  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  average  skim  milk  calf.  Every 
case  of  scours  is  simply  indigestion,  or 
in  other  words,  a  training  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  to  fail  to 
assimilate  food.  That  pail  of  cold  or 
soured  germ-laden  milk  that  was  re- 
fused for  a  time  until  hunger  made  it 
desirable  is  training  the  stomach  still 
further  along  the  same  line  that  made 
pee  wees  and  dogies. 

Many  little  calves  are  prisoners  in 
dark  pens,  with  filthy  bedding,  and 
with  a  ration  unfitted  to  their  growth 
and  ability  to  properly  digest  food. 
The  calf,  improperly  Taised,  comes 
back  at  its  owner  as  the  robber  cow, 
and  we  blame  the  cow  rather  than 
ourselves,  which  is  much  more  human 
than  humane,  and  more  of  a  solace 
than  of  financial  gain. 


Improving  Butter  Making. 


Twenty-six  dairymen  entered  the 
June  butter  scoring  contest  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm.  The  butter,  as  a  whole, 
was  a  fairly  good  lot  and  the  honors 
were  carried  off  by  Hans  L.  Beck,  of 
the  Danish  Creamery  at  Fresno,  with 
a  score  of  94%  points.  All  but  three 
of  the  contestants  gained  ninety  points 
or  over. 

There  was  some  criticism  made  of 
the  flavor  of  some  of  the  butter  and 
this  well  indicates  that  this  is  the 
time  of  the  year  when  special  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  cream  before 
it  gets  to  the  creamery.  It  must  be 
cooled  after  being  separated  and  must 
be  kept  that  way.  Too  much  cream 
is  spoiled  on  the  road.  When  a  cream 
hauler  has  a  long  route  to  make  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  essential 
that  he  keep  his  cans  covered.  High, 
overripe  flavor  will  likely  result,  if  not, 
•and  the  presence  of  this  detracts  from 
the  quality  of  butter,  and  from  its  sal- 
ability.  Two  cubes  were  almost  fishy, 
a  very  undesirable  flavor,  probably  re- 
sulting in  part  from  the  high  acidity 
developed  in  the  cream  before  it  came 
under  the  buttermaker's  control.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  entries  had  a 
tendency  to  be  flat  in  flavor,  suggest- 
ing that  the  makers  had  not  become 
wholly  adapted  to  the  hot  weather 
conditions  and  were  afraid  of  ripening 
their  cream  too  high.  An  undeveloped 
flavor  is  not  what  appeals  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  are  too  many  entries 
which  possessed  the  old,  stale,  unclean 
flavors.  We  can  never  expect  to  be 
rid  of  these  until  producers  better 
their  practices.  The  use  of  a  clean, 
active  starter  will  help  materially  to 
reduce  this  trouble  but  the  one  way 
in  which  some  of  the  Contest  butter- 
makers  have  best  overcome  it  is  by 
grading.  Prevention  is  the  best  rem- 
edy. 

Defective  body  showed  up  plainly  in 
quite  a  number  of  entries.  The 
method  blanks  on  a  few  of  these  re- 
port churning  as  soon  as  cooled  down 
after  being  received.  This  is  a  good 
plan  when  cream  comes  in  sour,  but  it 
should  be  allowed  to  chill  thoroughly 
in  order  to  avoid  body  troubles.  Wash 
water  temperatures  must  be  watched 
closely,  avoiding  variations  and  ex- 
tremes. One  cut  was  made  because  of 
mottles,  and  two  for  grittiness.  These 
are  defects  for  which  there  is  little  ex- 
cuse and  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  such  criticisms  are  becoming 
fewer. 
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STUDY  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  at  present  relating  to  horse  breeding, 
and  to  live  stock  breeding  of  all  kinds,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  has  come  for  breeders  in  each  county,  or  community,  to  combine  and  co- 
operate. Improvement  in  our  horse  breeding  methods  and  achievements  can  be 
made  more  rapid  and  profitable  by  organized  effort.  Hitherto  each  breeder  has 
been  acting  for  himself  and  taking  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  operations 
and  success  of  his  neighbors.  In  this  way  individuals  here  and  there  have  suc- 
ceeded; but  state  wide  horse  and  other  stock  breeding  has  made  slow  progress. 
Concerted  action  would  more  rapidly  effect  satisfactory  results.  It  is  believed 
that  breeders  in  each  county  or  community  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  work 
energetically  as  an  organized  unit  for  the  betterment  of  stock  breeding  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  all  engagd  in  the  business. 

The  objects  of  such  a  club  may  be  set  forth  as  follows:  To  work  for  the 
betterment  of  stock  breeding  and  co-operation  of  breeders  in  the  community;  to 
encourage  the  general  use  of  sound,  individually  excellent,  pure  bred  sires,  sound 
and  suitable  females,  a  correct  system  of  grading-up  and  better  methods  of  feed- 
ing, and  to  encourage  the  ownership  of  pure  bred  females  of  all  classes  of  stock 
and  the  home  production  of  pure  bred  sires. 


REPORTS  WERE  SUBMITTED  to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion which  recently  met  at  Chicago  indicating  that  of  the  twenty  million 
public  school  children  in  the  United  States,  twelve  million  were  being  educated 
in  the  rural  schools  and  that  only  one-third  of  the  country  boys  and  girls  were 
making  a  good  showing.  A  more  or  less  direct  result  of  the  subject  matter  of 
these  reports  was  the  open  advocacy  of  national  supervision  of  country  schools. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  our  rural  schools  are  not  as  efficient  as 
they  should  be,  largely  because  many  of  them  are  too  small  to  make  efficiency 


possible,  especially  under  the  administration  of  the  poorly  paid  teachers  which 
are  the  only  available  material  for  our  smaller  and  weaker  schools.  Another  cause 
of  inefficiency  is  the  fact  that  the  courses  of  study  are  not  designed  to  interest  the 
pupils  and  equip  them  for  life's  active  duties  as  thoroughly  as  they  ought,  but 
rather  as  preparatory  to  advanced  courses  which  the  majority  of  pupils  never  take. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  school  patrons  and  taxpayers  are  at  fault,  while  for  the 
second  cause  the  educators  must  shoulder  the  blame. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  conditions  of  the  rural  schools  can 
be  improved  by  the  people  themselves  rather  than  for  them  by  any  outside  interfer- 
ence or  direction.  There  should  be  a  broadening  of  the  views  held  by  the  average 
school  patron  and  taxpayer,  coupled  with  an  intelligent  and  painstaking  study  of 
the  question,  aside  from  the  viewpoint  of  cost.  There  should  be  a  modification 
of  the  views  of  our  educators  who  have  sought  to  make  the  common  schools 
preparatory  schools  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  rather  than  for  the  strenuous 
duties  of  active  life. 

There  is  such  evidence  of  such  getting  together  on  common  ground  in  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  advance  which 
has  occurred  in  vocational  schools  and  part  vocational  training  in  the  common 

schools  of  some  sections  in  recent  years. 


THE  FAIR  SEASON  is  upon  us.  Toward  agricultural  exhibitions  men 
are  now  turning  their  thoughts.  To  some  it  means  the  bringing  forth  of 
the  best  products  which  their  farms  afford.  To  others  it  means  a  time  of  rest 
and  recreation.  But  to  the  thoughtful  man  the  fair  is  primarily  educational. 
There  he  will  go  to  study — study  by  the  unexcelled  method  of  comparison — 
and  to  gain  ideas.  The  congenial  companionship  of  his  neighbors  means  to  him 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  how  this  one  surpassed  the  average  grain  yield  or 
how  that  one  fed  the  market-toppers.  By  this  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  the 
close  of  the  fair  season  will  find  this  man  a  better  farmer.  The  integrity  of  the 
fair  should  be  preserved  so  that  it  will  be  a  worthy  implement  in  sowing  the 
seed  of  a  better  agriculture. 


CALIFORNIA,  with  a  population  of  2,377.549  has  76,699  automobiles, 
while  New  York  with  a  population  of  9,1  13,614  has  within  its  borders 
90,678  automobiles.  California  ranks  next  to  New  York  in  the  states  in  the 
number  of  such  vehicles.  These  figures  were  compiled  at  the  end  of  June.  For 
the  last  eight  months  over  2,000  automobiles  a  month  have  been  licensed  in 
this  state  and  over  sixty  per  cent  of  these  are  being  bought  by  farmers.  The 
California  farmer  can  use  an  automobile  every  day  in  the  year  and  it  is  the 
best  implement  he  has  for  getting  his  products  from  his  farm  to  the  market  ship- 
ping point.  It  is  a  time  saver  and  he  can  use  his  horses  all  day  in  the  field  and 
not  wear  them  out  on  the  road.  In  many  ways  the  automobile  works  far  economy 
on  the  California  farm. 


IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  which  is  now  fairly  launched  for  the  Presidency,  it 
is  very  evident  that  all  of  the  political  parties  in  the  field  will  make  a  "dead 
set"  for  the  farmer  vote.  Not  that  the  mechanic,  the  laboring  man,  the  business 
man,  the  professional  man,  or  many  others  who  might  be  properly  included  under 
a  class  designation,  will  not  be  looked  after;  but  it  seems  that  unusual  importance 
is  attached  to  the  rural  voter  and  his  opinions. 

It  is  a  refreshing  thing  for  the  farmer  that  his  interests  are  becoming  so  dear 
to  the  men  who  shape  the  political  destinies  of  the  country,  but  the  farmer  has 
long  been  fooled  with  this  kind  of  pre-election  talk  and  these  parties  have  "got 
to  show  him"  before  he  will  walk  up  to  the  polls  and  plump  his  vote. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  DRY  FARMING  CONGRESS,  to  be  held 
at  Lethbridge.  AJberta,  Canada,  October  19-26.  promises  to  be  the  big- 
gest and  most  important  meeting  of  farmers  ever  held.  Delegates  will  be  there 
from  nearly  every  government  in  the  world  and  the  many  sessions  will  be  occu- 
pied with  discussions  of  farm  topics  of  great  interest.  There  will  also  be  an 
exhibit  of  dry-farm  products  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Special 
round  trip  tickets  are  announced  from  California  points  at  reduced  rates.  While 
this  congress  is  in  session  the  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women  will  hold 
its  meetings. 
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Nitrate  as  a  Food  for  Plants 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 

the  following  hooks  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
witli  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.    Address  Coun- 


try Life  Publishing  Company,  162  Post 
St..  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances  . . . .,  50 

Alfalfa— Coburn   50 

Swine    Husbandry — Coburn   1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane   1.25 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  ,50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them — Wickson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson...  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book— Basley   1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants — bodeman   1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 


Experimental  Farm  Proposed. 


In  endorsing  the  petition  ot  the 
Water  Users'  Association  on  the 
Klamath  irrigation  project,  Oregon- 
California,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  farm  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultural,  Supervising  Engineer 
Hopson,  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
lias  the  following  to  say  concerning 
conditions  on  the  project  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  settlers  who  are  engaged 
in  developing  the  country: 

"At  a  recent  discussion  held  be- 
tween the  directors  of  the  association, 
the  project  engineer  and  myself,  this 
matter  was  raised  and  the  directors 
expressed  themselves  quite  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
farm  and  pointed  out  the  many  bene- 
fits that  might  be  expected  therefrom. 
Both  the  project  engineer  and  I 
heartily  favor  this  proposal,  believ- 
ing it  will  be  of  decided  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  community. 

"The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  op- 
erated for  two  years  the  experimental 
marsh  farm.  Important  results  were 
obtained  from  this  work.  All  of  the 
work  carried  out  was  special  in  char- 
lacler,  having  relation  only  to  the  culti- 
vation and  reclamation  of  marsh  lands. 
Agricultural  practice  on  the  Klamath 
project  is  very  backward.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  by  many  that  although 
the  climate  is  somewhat  severe  and 
uncertain  a  proper  knowledge  by  farm- 
ers as  to  the  right  kinds  of  plant  life 
and  proper  methods  of  cultivation 
would  greatly  increase  the  crop  re- 
t urn s.  It  is  also  of  the  highest  im- 
Iportance  that  the  farmers  should 
learn  by  actual  demonstration  the  pro- 
per methods  of  cultivating,  preparing 
land  irrigating  their  land. 

"In  spite  of  the  many  drawbacks 
i the  project  has  suffered,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  land  brought  un- 
der cultivation  is  larger  than  any  other 
project  in  this  district  and,  I  believe, 
than  on  most  of  the  projects  in  the 
service.  Farmers  have  always  been 
commendably  prompt  in  paying  their 
charges,  and  it  is  also  rather  remark- 
able that  no  word  has  been  heard  from 
the  Klamath  project  as  to  the  grad- 
uated payments  or  any  other  conces- 
sion. In  short,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
fact  that  the  Klamath  Farmers  as  a 
whole  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
make  good  and  have  put  in  much  hon- 
est and  hard  work  in  developing  their 
lands.  The  manifestations  of  dis- 
content and  unrest  that  have  appeared 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  I  believe, 
solely  the  work  of  a  few  agitators  and 
do  not  represent  the  feeling  of  the 
general  community  by  any  means. 

"It  is  highly  Important,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  Agricultural  Department 
go  out  of  its  way  to  help  a  community 
such  as  this,  as  it  is  undeniable  that 
many  of  the  efforts  of  settlers  in 
reclamation  and  cultivation  are  mis- 
directed through  ignorance  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  country  and  soil." 


The  manure  spreader  is  a  farm 
tool  that  pays  handsomely.  In  experi- 
ments It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
total  gain  of  manure  spreader  over 
hand  spreading  on  six  acres  of  corn 
and  ten  acres  of  meadow  in  one  year 
totaled  $122.  This  is  for  returns  of 
crops  only  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  difference  of  labor  in 
spreading. 


After  you  have  bought  expensive 
tools  forget  about  the  price  and  be- 
gin to  think  about  their  quality  and 
usefulness. 


J^ITRATE  IS  A  POWERFUL  plant 
tonic,  food  and  energizer.  It  is  not 
a  stimulant  in  any  sense  of  the  word; 
a  very  small  quantity  does  a  very  large 
amount  of  work. 

The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  is 
not  recommended  except  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre,  when  it  may  be  used  with- 
out other  fertilizers.  The  phosphate, 
lime  and  potash  manures  should  usu- 
ally be  applied  in  connection  witli  ni- 
trate of  soda  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  each.  This  rate  will  be  found  gen- 
erally profitable  for  all  crops.  Nitrate 
is  best  applied  as  a  top-dressing  in  the 
spring  soon  after  vegetation  begins  to 
grow.  It  will  be  found  quite  satisfac- 
tory also  in  its  after-effect  in  percepti- 
bly sweetening  sour  land. 

It  is  well  known  that  animals,  and 
especially  young  animals,  must  have 
all  the  food  they  can  digest  in  order 
to  properly  develop  and  grow.  This  is 
equally  true  of  plants.  Plants  will 
manage  to  live  on  very  little  food,  but 
to  grow,  thrive  and  bear  fruit  they 
likewise  require  an  abundance  of  food. 

The  food  of  plants  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  elements,  including  nitrate, 
phosphate,  lime  and  potash.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  all  these  necessary 
elements  except  nitrate,  phosphate  and 
potash,  exists  in  nearly  all  soils.  Ni- 
trates are  nearly  always  deficient,  phos- 
phates and  potash  frequently.  In  some 
soils  there  may  be  enough  of  all  the 
elements  of  plant  food  except  one.  This 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  nitrate. 
In  this  case  the  growth  and  yield  of 
the  crop  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  it  can  assimilate. 
There  might  be  an  abundant  supply 
of  all  the  other  elements,  but  plants 
can  never  use  other  kinds  of  food  with- 
out nitrate. 

Nitrate  is  the  most  important  and 
effective  element  of  plant  food.  Lands 
must  have  meals,  that  is,  food  cooked 
for  them  in  advance.  The  sun  will 
help  do  this  cooking,  as  its  heat  and 
light  promote  nitration  which  is  really 
a  process  of  cooking  and  also  pre-di- 
gestion.  When  the  plant  food  is  cooked 


and  prepared  for  use  it  is  nitrate, 
hence  nitrate  of  soda  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,   different  from  all  other  plant 

foods. 

Nitrate  of  soda  contains  the  nitro- 
gen that  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  plants.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best 
form  in  which  to  furnish  nitrogen  to 
plants.  Nitrate  of  soda  not  only  fur- 
nishes nitrogen  in  its  most  available 
form,  but  it  furnishes  it  at  a  lower 
price  than  any  other  source,  because 
i(  is  100  per  cent  available. 

Nitrate  of  soda  has  a  special  bear- 
ing on  the  progress  of  modern  agri- 
culture, being  the  most  nutritious  form 
of  nitrogenous  of  ammoniate  plant 
food.  While  the  action  of  micro-organ- 
isms with  certain  crops  (legumes), 
combines  and  makes  effective  use  of 
the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  action  is  not  available  for  use 
lor  a  whole  year  or  even  longer.  It 
has  been  estimated  under  the  present 
methods  of  cropping  the  rich  land  of 
our  western  states,  that  for  every 
pound  of  nitrogen  actually  used  to 
make  a  wheat  crop,  four  to  five  pounds 
are  utterly  wasted.  In  other  words, 
our  pioneer  agriculture  has  proceeded 
as  though  fertility  capital  could  be 
drawn  upon  forever. 

This  injudicious  waste  is  already  re- 
ducing the  yield  of  many  of  the  best 
lands,  rendering  the  use  of  at  least  a 
small  application  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 


Baling  Corn  Fodder. 


Farmers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciative  of  the  value  of  corn 
fodder.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  bringing  this  about  is 
the  high  market  price  of  hay.  Most 
farmers  can  realize  more  profit  by  sell- 
ing the  hay  crop  than  by  feeding  it  to 
farm  animals.  Corn  fodder  has  not 
the  high  market  value  of  hay,  but  as  a 
stock  feed  it  is  very  nearly  as  valuable 
to  the  farmer  as  hay. 

It  is  estimated  by  authorities  that 
one-third  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn  crop  is  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  and 
husks.    As  this  fact  is  driven  home, 


farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  this 
third  of  the  corn  crop  is  worthy  of 
more  careful  protection  against  damage 
than  it  has  in  most  cases  hitherto 
received,  leaving  the  fodder  standing 
for  months  in  the  field  wastes  a  large 
part  of  its  feeding  value.  Three  feed- 
ing tests  conducted  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment  Station  show  that 
nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value 
of  corn  fodder  was  lost  by  leaving 
it  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  field. 

There  is  an  excellent  machine  now  in 
the  market  for  bailing  corn  fodder 
and  hay.  The  machine  is-  also  use- 
ful in  many  other  ways. 


The  report  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  and  Investi- 
gators in  Poultry  Husbandry  for  the 
years  1908-9-10  is  being  issued.  It 
is  a  work  of  interest  to  investiga- 
tors, breeders  and  managers  of  poul- 
try. Homer  W.  Jackson,  359  Nor- 
wood avenue,  Buffalo,  is  the  secre- 
tary. 


If  some  people  have  any  good  in 
them  they  evidently  keep  .it  bottled 
up  pretty  tight. 


Shells  and  Cartridges 


Possess  highest  velocity,  least  recoil  and 

unequalled    killing    power  —  Absolutely  sure 

fire.    Peters  ammunition  holds  first  rank  among 

sportsmen  who  know,  both  in  field  and  on  range. 

"Sportsmen's  Handy  Book"— a  compendium  of  valuable  information 
for  users  of  rifle,  revolver  or  shot-gun — contains  game  laws  of  all  stales 
and  Canada;  trap  shooting  rules;  systems  of  dividing  purses:  rules  Hud 
suggestions  for  rifle  and  revolver  clubs,  etc.   Write  for  copy  today. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 
608-10-12  Howard  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LOOK 
FOR  THE 
TRADE  MARK® 


IS 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf act/on. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint  8weeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors* 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  *»  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 
Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  U 

Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.   Price  $1,60 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex. 

firess,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  ESTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

,The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Treatment  of  Hoof  Cracks 


TENTS  FOR  RENT 

Manufacturers   of   Awnings,  Tents, 
Tarpaulins,  Fruit  Sheets. 

IRRIGATING  HOSE 

Our  Specialty 

AH  kinds  of  canvas  goods  made  '  to 
order  and  all  mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

LATEST  PATENT  and  FANCY  CRANK 
AWNINGS  installed  complete  on  your 
building  in  any  part  of  this  state. 

GET    OUE  PRICES 

San  Jose  Awning  &  Tent  Co. 

227  and  229  North  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Saiidow  $ 

2' 2  H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves — 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 
governor — ideal  cooling  system. 
Uses  keroiu'iie  (coal  oil),  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  ras. 
Sold  on  15  days'  trial.  YOl  lt_ 
MOTS' KY  HACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

5-vear  ironclad  stursnte*.  S 
m  to  20  H.  P.,  at  proportionate 
prices,  in  itock,  ready  to  ship 
Postal  brinra  full  particular*  fre«. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
gine lo  your  locality.  (160) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. . 


PATENTS 


United   States   and   Foreign   Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  pears 
PACIFIC   COAST   PATENT   AGENCY  INC 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


'J'HE  TREATMENT  of  hoof  cracks 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Robert  Gilker,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College.  Mr. 
Gilker  said  in  part: 

"Sand  cracks  are  classified  according 
to  their  location.  They  are  called  toe 
cracks  when  occurring  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  horn  of  the  toe,  and  a 
quarter  crack  when  occurring  in  the 
horn  of  the  quarters.  There  are  also 
sand  cracks  of  the  sole  and  of  the 
frog  met  with,  but  are  not  plentiful, 
and  rarely  serious  enough  to  cause 
much  trouble. 

The  toe  crack  is  met  with  more 
often  in  the  hind  foot  than  in  the 
fore,  while  the  quarter  crack  is  met 
with  more  often  in  the  fore  feet,  and 
is  here  usually  confined  to  the  inner 
side.  The  portion  of  the  wall  known 
as  inside  and  outside  of  the  toe  is  sel- 
dom affected. 

"One  of  the  causes  of  quarter  crack 
is  the  faulty  confirmation  of  the  ani 
mal,  and  I  will  take  up  this  cause  first. 
In  the  animal,  with  turned  out  toes, 
more  than  a  fair  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal's weight  is  thrown  upon  the  horn 
of  the  inner  quarter;  here  there  are 
three  causes  exerting  their  influence 
together.  The  horn  is  brittle,  the  wall 
of  the  inner  quarter  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  outer,  additional  weight  is 
placed  upon  it  and  fracture  is  the  re- 
sult. Another  cause  for  quarter  crack 
is  in  the  condition  of  the  hoof  known 
as  contracted  heels.  With  the  con- 
traction and  its  pressure  upon  the 
sensitive  structures  within  the  region 
of  the  quarters  and  frog  has  arisen  a 
low  type  of  inflammation  and  the  horn 
has  become  dry  and  brittle  in  this  re- 
gion. The  exciting  cause  in  its  frac- 
ture is  found  in  a  hard  day's  work 
upon  a  hard,  dry  road,  with  perhaps 
a  suddenly  imposed  improper  distri- 
bution of  weight,  due  maybe  to  step- 
ping upon  a  loose  stone  or  a  succession 
of  such  evil  transfers  of  weight  due 
to  traveling  upon  a  road  that  is  very 
rough  in  its  whole  extent.  Another 
cause  for  quarter  crack  is  where  the 
wall  is  very  soft  from  poulticing  or 
perhaps  due  to  the  animal  feeding  in 
a  pasture  that  is  very  moist.  When 
this  animal  is  put  to  work  upon  a 
hard,  dry  street  the  sudden  change 
from  extreme  moisture  to  extreme  dry- 
ness, combined  with  hard  work  will 
cause  the  wall  to  deteriorate  and  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  crack.  Unskillful 
shoeing  also  plays  a  part  In  causing 
sand  crack.  Removal  of  the  periople 
by  excessive  rasping  Is  a  pre-disposed 
cause.  Cracks  or  their  starting  points 
may  also  be  caused  by  using  too  wide 
a  shoe.  Poor  shoeing  does  not  cause 
cracks  though  as  much  as  many  other 
things,  for  more  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  wall  and  conformation  than 
upon  the  existing  cause. 

"Toe  cracks  are  met  with  nearly  al- 
ways in  a  heavy  animal,  in  the  hind 
feet,  and  is  directly  attributable  to 
starting  a  heavy  load. 

"Sand  crack  of  the  sole  and  frog  is 
but  seldom  met  with  and  then  it  is 
in  connection  with  some  exceptionally 
deteriorated  quality  of  the  horn,  or 
occurs  as  the  result  of  a  direct  injury 
and  from  a  badly  pumiced  foot. 

"In  a  simple  case  where  the  crack 
is  superficial  and  close  under  the  coro- 
nary margin  of  the  wall  a  sharp  can- 
tharides  blister  to  the  coronet  imme- 
diately above  it  will  be  very  effective, 
as  in  this  manner  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  horn  is  brought  about  and 


the  crack  prevented  from  becoming 
longer.  No  matter  what  treatment  you 
use  a  blister  applied  to  the  coronary 
margin  is  always  beneficial.  To  get 
the  best  result  from  a  blister  it  should 
be  repeated  several  times  and  at  in- 
tervals of  about  two  weeks.  Another 
method  known  as  clamping  the  crack 
is  usually  used  where  the  crack  is 
rather  long.  No  clamps  should  be  put 
on  unless  the  wall  is  moderately 
strong,  and  the  wall  should  be  thick. 
All  clamps  are  put  on  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  try  and  stop  any  movement 
of  the  wall  in  the  region  of  the  crack. 

"Other  means  employed  are  by  par- 
ing out  on  both  sides  of  the  crack, 
starting  about  a  half  an  inch  on  both 
sides  of  the  crack  and  cutting  it  out 
to  the  bottom  at  an  angle.  Apply  an 
antiseptic  dressing  and  over  this  cot- 
ton, then  wrap  the  whole  foot  with 
tape  as  tight  as  possible.  The  tape  is 
used  for  two  reasons,  to  dry  and  keep 
out  as  much  dirt  as  possible  and  top 
the  movement  of  the  wall  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  crack. 

"The  following  prescription  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cracked  or  brittle  feet:  Yel- 
low Wax,  Olive  Oil,  Lard,  Venece  Tur- 
pentine, Honey,  of  each  8  ounces.  Melt 
lard,  wax  and  honey  (slow  fire),  then 
add  the  rest,  and  stir  until  cold.  Ap- 
ply once  daily. 

"Surgery  is  required  when  the  crack 
is  greatly  complicated  by  the  presence 
of  pus,  or  by  the  growth  of  adventi- 
tious horn  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wall.  When  the  crack  does  not 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  wall, 
the  best  method  is  to  cut  out  a  tri- 
angular piece  with  the  base  upper- 
most, cutting  as  deep  as  the  sensitive 
lamina.  With  the  removal  of  the  horn 
the  diseased  structures  are  exposed  to 
view.  All  such  should  be  removed  by 
a  free  use  of  the  scalpel  and  a  suit- 
able dressing  afterward  applied.  If  the 
crack  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
hoof  take  out  a  piece  on  either  side 
of  the  crack,  the  whole  length  of 
same.  After  treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  just  referred  to. 

"A  partial  rest  is  given  to  the  af- 
fected parts  by  easing  the  bearing  of 
the  shoe  at  the  point  required.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  removal  of  part 
of  the  wall  at  the  spot  indicated,  or 
by  thinning  the  web  of  the  shoe  in 
the  same  position.  Never  have  a  clip 
directly  under  the  crack  or  where  the 
weight  would  fall.  If  it  is  a  toe  crack 
the  usual  clip  should  be  dispensed  with 
and  a  clip  on  each  side  made  to  take 
its  place.  At  the  same  time  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  throwing  the.  weight 
far  forward.  In  case  of  a  quarter 
crack,  where  the  constant  movement  of 
the  part  under  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  foot  makes  itself  most 
felt,  it  is  wise  to  apply  a  shoe  with 
clips  fitting  moderately  tight  against 
the  inside  of  the  bars.  By  this  means 
movement  will  to  a  large  extent  be 
stopped. 
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Dig  Ditches 


WITH 
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Red  Cross 
Dynamite 

Costs  less  than  half  of  shovel 
method.  Ditches  100  ft.  to  200  ft. 
long  excavated  in  an  instant.  One 
man  can  do  the  work.  No  re- 
shoveling  of  dirt  necessary. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining, 
excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for 
Farming  With  Dynamite,  No.  1N3 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDEK  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

,   WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Addresses  of  experienced  agricultural 
blasters  furnished  on  request,  if  de- 
sired.— Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 


Meat  products  will  be  relatively 
scarce  and  high  for  years  to  come. 
Animal  husbandry  must  be  revolu- 
tionized. Nearly  every  farmer  should 
aim  to  raise  more  cattle  or  sheep  or 
hogs  or  poultry.  Crops  marketed  in 
the  form  of  farm-fed  meat  products 
will  yield  the  largest  profits.  Every 
farm  needs  the  manure  and  the  bet- 
ter farming  which  follow  scientific 
animal  husbandry.  The  farm  that 
keeps  more  and  better  stock  is  the 
one  that  will  show  the  largest  profits 
and  pleasures. 


J.H.Adams  &  Company 

(Established  20  Years) 
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Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

.Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Propagating  the  Ahuacate 


IMPORTERS  OF 

ROOSTER  BRAND 

SUBBLIMED  AND  POWDERED 


No  residue 


Best    Sulphur  for 
Bleaching  and 
-/»»S»T!"VX*"       Spraying  Fruits 
I  *^  and  Vines. 

PASCAL,  DUBEDAT  &  CO. 

35-38  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Vermorel 
Sulphur 

Sprayers 

The  best  in  the 
world. 
Reliable 
Effective 
Easy  Working 
Write     for  in- 
formation. 

|  H.  C.  MAW  CO. 

!f  STOCKTON 
CAL. 


Arnott  Orchard  Cultivator 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

Steel  and  malleable  iion.    Dust  proof  wheels. 
ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Write  for  Catalog.  112-118  S.Los  Angeles  St. 


BINDFR  Attacnment  with  Corn  Har- 
Tester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  winiows.  Man  and 
horse  cuts  and  shocks  equal  with  a  Corn 
Binder.  Sold  in  everv  state.  Price  $20.00. 
W.  H.  BUXTON,  of  Johnstown,  Ohio,  writes: 
"The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim  for 
it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over  $25  in  labor 
last  year's  corn  cutting.  I  cut  over  500 
shocks;  will  mako  4  bushels  corn  to  a  shock." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pic- 
ture of  harvester.  Address 
NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  SAUNA,  KANS. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  tho 
consumer.  This  cuts  out 
the  agent's  Commission  and 
gives  you  manufacturers' 
prices.  Redwood  Tanks  all 
sizes;  Drying  Trays,  Fruit 
Boxes;  Spraying  Tanks. 

R.   P.   WILSON,    Stockton,  Cal. 


By  F.  W.  Popenoe,  Altadena,  Cal. 


When  answering  advertisements  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


JN  THE  LAST  NUMBER  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  I  wrote  of  the  commer- 
cial possibilities  of  the  ahuacate,  as 
the  fruit  commonly  called  the  "alli- 
gator pear",  or  the  "Avocado"  is  now- 
known.  Now  I  want  to  say  something 
of  propagating  the  trees  that  bear 
this  fruit  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant. 

Seedling  stocks  are  easily  raised  in 
a  lath  house  or  the  open  ground,  a 
lath  house  being  preferable  as  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  temperature  can 
be  better  controlled  and  are  more  uni- 
form. The  seeds  are  planted  in  four 
inch  pots  with  the  pointed  end  up, 
leaving  about  one  third  of  the  seed 
projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Almost  any  light,  porous  soil 
will  do  to  germinate  the  seeds  in,  but 
as  the  ahuacate  is  a  gross  feeder  the 
young  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  and  richer  soil  as  soon 
as  they  attain  a  height  of  8  to  10 
inches.  If  it  is  desired  to  bud  them 
in  the  field,  they  can  be  shifted  from 
the  4-inch  pots  to  the  open  ground, 
diameter  slightly  larger  than  that  of  a 
lead  pencil  they  are  ready  to  be  bud- 
ded. This  should  be  in  6  or  7 
months  from  the  planting  of  the  seed, 
if  conditions  have  favored  rapid 
growth. 

The  ahuacate  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully propagated  by  the  method 
known  as  shield  budding,  the  opera- 
tion itself  being  much  the  same  as 
with  Citrus  trees.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  years  in  which  budding 
was  attempted  by  California  nursery- 
men many  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced and  failures  frequently  met, 
but  sufficient  experience  has  now  been 
gained  to  enable  the  work  to  be  done 
with  assurance  of  success.  Under 
glass,  grafting  has  been  quite  success- 
fully practiced,  but  budding  seems  to 
be  the  more  desirable  method. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
ahuacate  can  be  budded  at  any  time 
of  the  year  when  the  bark  will  slip 
readily,  the  greatest  success  attends 
budding  in  late  spring.  The  trees 
should  be  watched  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
found  the  bark  will  slip  readily,  in- 
dicating an  abundance  of  sap,  the  work 
can  begin.  In  ordinary  seasons  this 
will  be  about  the  first  of  May,  but  it 
varies,  of  course,  in  different  locali- 
ties and  with  different  trees,  and  some 
will  have  to  be  left  for  a  second 
budding. 

The  selection  of  proper  budwood  is 
one  of  the  most  important  matters 
in  connection  with  budding  the  ahua- 
cate, and  one  which  is  more  apt  to 
give  the  amateur  trouble  than  auy 
other.  If  the  wood  is  too  old  or  the 
buds  too  far  advanced,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  drop  and  leave  a  blind 
bud.  On  the  other  hand,  young  wood 
from  the  tip  ends  of  the  branches  can 
not  be  used  successfully  in  the  open 
ground,  although  a  fair  degree  of  suc- 
cess may  be  had  with  it  in  the  lath 
house.  The  ideal  wood  is  that  of  re- 
cent growth,  but  which  has  hardened 
up  sufficiently  so  that  it  will  not  snap 
on  bending,  and  on  which  the  buds  are 
plump  and  strong,  but  have  not  begun 
to  open. 

Lath  house  budding  has  not  been  so 
widely  practiced  in  California  as  field 
budding,  but  if  performed  at  the  pro- 
per season  and  with  the  proper  kind 
of  budwood  it  is  very  successful,  and 
has  the  advantage  that  the  young  bud- 


ded trees  can  be  protected  from  winds 
and  heavy  frosts  with  much  less 
trouble  than  when  in  the  field.  Six  or 
eight  inch  pots  are  suitable,  or  a  very 
good  receptacle  can  be  made  from  red- 
wood shakes,  six  inches  square  and 
twelve  inches  deep,  leaving  a  crack 
half  an  inch  wide  in  the  bottom  to  pro- 
vide drainage.  If  in  the  field  the 
plants  should  be  grown  in  rows  4  feet 
apart,  and  14  to  16  inches  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Probably  more  failures  are  the  re- 
sult of  cutting  the  buds  too  small  than 
of  all  other  factors  combined.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  buds  be  cut  not  less 
than  one  inch  in  length,  preferably  an 
inch  and  a  quarter,  and  thick  enough 
so  that  a  small  quantity  of  wood  will 
be  taken  with  the  bud.  In  budding 
large  stocks,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  two  inches 
is  not  too  long  for  the  bud,  provided 
the  bud  stick  is,  as  it  always  should 
be,  of  a  diameter  not  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  budding  knife 
must  be  as  keen  as  a  razor.  For 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a 
small  oilstone  and  strop  in  the  bud- 
ding kit,  and  whet  the  knife  after 
cutting  each  twenty  or  thirty  buds. 

The  incision  in  the  stock  may  be 
made  either  in  the  form  of  a  T  or  an 
inverted  T.  The  inverted  T  is  prob- 
ably the  best,  and  has  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  most  successful  ahuacate 
budders.  In  lifting  the  bark  be  care- 
ful not  to  injure  the  delicate  tissues 
which  lie  under  it,  and  push  the  bud  in 
very  gently.  Tie  it  in  firmly  with 
waxed  tape,'  leaving  the  eye  exposed. 
The  waxed  tape  is  easily  made  by 
tearing  up  strips  of  cheap  muslin 
about  six  inches  wide,  rolling  them  on 
iron  wire  until  rolls  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter are  obtained,  tieing  with  string 
at  both  ends,  and  boiling  them  for 
4  or  5  minutes  in  a  wax  made  of  three 
parts  of  beeswax,  three  parts  of  para- 
ffin, and  one  part  of  linseed  oil.  Avoid 
having  the  wax  boiling  too  vigorously, 
or  it  will  kill  the  fibers  of  the  cloth. 
After  the  rolls  are  cool  the  cloth 
can  be  torn  into  strips  of  the  proper 
length,  and  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  width. 

'  In  three  to  five  weeks  the  bud  will 
have  united  with  the  stock  and  the 
wrap  should  be  loosened.  It  should 
not  be  removed,  however,  until  after 
the  bud  has  made  a  growth  of  three 
or  four  inches,  but  it  must  be  care- 
fully watched  to  prevent  its  cutting  in- 
to the  stock  or  growing  bud.  The 
bud  may  be  forced  into  growth  by  par- 
tially ringing  the  stock  at  a  point 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  bud, 
or  by  cutting  out  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Lopping  is  dangerous,  as  the  wood 
of  the  ahuacate  is  very  brittle  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  will  break  off 
rather  than  be  lopped.  When  the  bud 
has  made  a  growth  of  6  or  8  inches 
the  stock  may  be  cut  off  close  above 
it. 

The  best  season  for  transplanting 
ahuacates  has  been  found  to  be  early 
spring,  after  danger  from  frosts  is 
over,  and  before  the  tree  has  started 
into  new  growth.  At  this  season  the 
tree  is  practically  dormant  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  moving  field  grown 
trees  if  they  are  carefully  balled. 

The  ahuacate  requires  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  especially  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  A  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  about  once  a  year 
will  assist  the  young  trees  to  make  a 
good  growth.    On  the  whole,  the  tree 


Irrigat 


e  Your 
Orchard 


or  fruit  patch  with- 
out expense  or 
bother  of  pumping. 
Use  an  automatic 
Rife  Ram. 
Costs  little  to  install— nothing  to 
operate.  Raises  water  30  ft.  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Land  lying  above  canal  or 
stream  supplied  with  water.  Pumps 
automatically  day  and  night  winter 
and  summer.    Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  Is  a  stream, 
pond  or  spring  within  a 
mile,  write  for  plans, 
book  and  trial  offer, 
FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
2458  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


Sandow  Pumps  4000 
-Gallons  a  Minute!- 


For  Drainage,  Irrigation,  Dry  Docks,  Exca- 
vations, Coffer  Duins  and  all  places  where  large 
volumes  of  water  must  be  moved,  the  SANDOW 
engine  and  direct  connected  centrifugal  pump  is 
a  perfect  proposition.  Pumps  from  75  to  4,000  gallons 
mm  .  ,  _  .ESS  .ji  per  m  i  nu  te .  Engine  2K 
Master  of  Power! 
Its  Cost  is  Small 


to  20  horsepower. 
Guaranteed.  Uses 
cheapest  fuel  — 
keroBene  or  distil- 
"ftte.  Write 
stating  your 
needs.  We  will 
.note  you  by  re* 
.urn  mall.  Ad- 
dresslrrigetion 
Dept.  for  Cata- 
log No.101 
DETKOIT  MOTORCAR 
SUPPLY  CO.  - 
Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

Are  you  tired  of  tink- 
ering with  leaky  roofs? 

Lay  Genasco — made 
of  Nature's  everlasting 
waterproofer.  It  is 
leak-proof  to  stay.  The 
Good  Roof  Guide 
Book  tells  you  why. 

Write  for  this  Book 
and  samples— free. 
The  Kant-leak  Kleet, 

for  smooth-surface 
roofings,  prevents  nail- 
leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Pa  vingCompany 

I-argest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world. 

Philadelphia 

New  York       San  Francisco  Chicago 


seems  to  require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  orange.  It  needs  little 
pruning  other  than  that  required  to 
keep  it  in  good  form.  Budded  trees, 
which  do  not  grow  to  such  large  size 
as  seedling,  may  be  set  25  feet  apart 
in  orchard  form. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  much 
frost  will  it  stand?"  many  of  our 
Southern  California  ahuacates  gave 
answer  this  past  winter  to  the  effect: 
"More  than  the  orange."  Viewed 
therefore,  from  every  standpoint,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  fruit  is  the 
most  promising  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  California  orchard- 
ists  for  many  years. 


With  almost  all  flowering  plants, 
the  amount  of  bloom  depends  largely 
on  the  quantity  and  regularity  of 
the  water-supply.  Up  to  a  certain 
limit,  the  more  water,  the  more 
bloom.  And  if  that  water  is  strong 
liquid  manure,  the  ranker  the  liquid, 
the  richer  the  perfume  and  the  more 
showy  the  bloom. 
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GRAND  OPENING  SALE 

Island  Farms  on  Sacramento  River 


On  Easy  Terms 

10,  20  and  40  acres 

Positively  the  richest  soil  In 
t  he  world.  Government  sur- 
veyed. Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  It.  Send  for  circular. 
Call  or  write. 


12  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre— 6  cut- 


tings. 

2 

crops  of  potatoes  a  year,  225 

sacks 

to 

the   acre,   at   $2.60   per  sack. 

This 

land 

will    grow    anything  without 

Irrigation. 


Get  in  on  the  Ground  Floor 


BROCKHAGEN  &  JACOBS 

357-358  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If    your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Satisfied  with  Your 
Power? 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  giving 
entire  satisfaction  we'd  like  to  have  you  in- 
vestigate "Pacific  Service.'*  It  is  quick, 
reliable,  economical. 

There's  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  it 
for  power  because  you  know  it  is  always 
there,  waiting  to  obey  your  command,  day 
or  night 

"Pacific  Service"  embodies  the  latest  thought 
in  reliable,  economical  power.  Why  not 
install  it,  and  have  your  powjr  question 
economically  and  satisfactorily  settled  ? 

We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask.    Write  us. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

PACIFIC  GAS  & 
ELECTRIC  Co. 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

or  at  any  of  our  branch   offices  in  California, 


When   answering   advertisements  pleas*  mention  Orchard   and  Farm. 


Status  of  the  Meadow  Lark 


JT  IS  ONLY  NATURAL  that  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  well  developed 
fruit  and  grain  industries,  should  be 
troubled  with  all  sorts  of  pests. 
In  order  of  economic  importance,  in- 
sects naturally  come  first.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  keep  in  check 
the  great  hordes  of  injurious  insects 
must  be  considered  a  direct  benefit. 
Probably  next  to  insect  parasites, 
birds  are  the  most  Important  factor 
in  checking  the  increase  of  insects. 
This  brings  about  an  important  prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  difficult.  For  on  one  side  we 
have  certain  birds  which  act  as  checks 
on  insects  and  on  the  other  side 
the  same  birds  causing  considerable 
loss  by  their  depredations  in  the 
orchard  and  grain  fields. 

One  of  the  most  noted  birds  be- 
longing to  this  general  class  is  the 
meadow  lark.  That  its  depredations 
in  grain  fields  are  real  must  become 
evident  when  it  is  known  that  in  the 
last  two  legislatures  bills  have  been 
introduced  taking  protection  away 
from  this  bird  because  of  its  destruc- 
tion to  sprouting  grain.  The  contin- 
ual complaint  against  this  bird  by 
ranchers  and  the  strong  defense  of 
the  bird  by  others  caused  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  to  take  up  a 
scientific  investigation  into  its  food 
habits. 

As  the  only  fair  test  of  the  value 
of  a  bird  to  the  people  of  California 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  food 
habits  of  the  bird  throughout  the 
year,  it  was  determined  to  obtain  this 
knowledge  by  field  work  supplemented 
with  stomach  examination  of  birds 
taken  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
state  each  month  in  the  year.  Many 
interesting  things  that  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  work  thus  far 
are  of  general  interest. 

Abundant  proof  of  the  depredations 
of  the  meadow  lark  in  the  grain  fields 
has  been  afforded  by  the  stomach  ex- 
amination. Birds  taken  during  the 
winter  months  are  found  to  contain 
little  else  than  grain.  As  many  as 
thirty  kernels  of  oats  with  enough 
hulls  to  account  for  as  many  more 
grains  have  been  found  in  a  single 
stomach.  In  the  field  investigation  It 
has  been  found  that  the  birds  prefer 
oats  and  often  do  considerable  damage 
to  a  field,  especially  where  the  birds 
are  numerous  and  the  amount  of  grain 
small.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to 
see  the  skillful  way  In  which  the 
birds  follow  the  drill,  and  digging 
down  beside  the  sprout,  pull  out  the 
kernel.  The  fact  that  meadow  larks 
damage  a  field  only  when  the  sprout 
is  just  coming  through  the  soil  and 
not  after  it  has  reached  a  height 
of  two  or  three  inches,  makes  the 
period  of  time  during  which  damage 
can  be  done  of  short  duration.  The 
fact  that  oats  and  wheat  are  the 
only  grains  damaged  to  any  extent 
also  minimizes  somewhat  the  amount 
of  damage  done. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  side 
of  the  bird's  life  the  question  naturally 
arises:  Can  the  meadow  lark  pos- 
sibly pay  for  the  damage  done  by 
destroying  injurious  insects  which 
would  also  cause  a  loss  to  the  rancher? 
The  investigation  has  not  progressed 
far  enough  to  admit  of  a  final  answer. 
However,  some  definite  statements  can 
be  made  as  to  the  value  of  the 
meadow  lark  as  a  destroyer  of  in- 
jurious insects. 

Stomach  examination  has  shown  the 


food  of  the  meadow  lark  to  be  made 
up  largely  of  beetles,  cutworms, 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  ants  and  wood 
crickets  (commonly  called  Jerusalem 
crickets). 

As  a  destroyer  of  cutworms  and 
grasshoppers  the  meadow  lark  is  prob- 
ably unequaled  by  any  other  bird.  As 
many  as  C6  cutworms  have  been 
found  in  a  single  stomach,  and  as 
many  as  30  pairs  of  mandibles  of 
grasshoppers.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  time  of  digestion  of  these 
insects  is  only  two  to  three  hours,  It 
becomes  very  evident  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  injurious  insects  de- 
stroyed in  a  day  is  very  great.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  birds  in  the 
same  locality  where  they  do  damage, 
later  on  perform  a  valuable  service  In 
exterminating  insects  which  are  well 
known  as  destroyers  of  grain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  made  to  take  either  side 
of  the  question,  but  rather  to  simply 
state  facts.  The  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  food  habits  of  the  meadow 
lark  which  will  be  available  when  the 
investigation  is  completed,  will  cer- 
tainly furnish  abundant  evidence  as  to 
the  real  value  of  this  bird. 


Chul  Wheat  Yields  Well. 


After  four  years  of  experiments  with 
chul  wheat  at  the  government  intro- 
duction garden  at  Chico,  California, 
Prof.  H.  F.  Blanchard  has  succeeded 
in  developing  the  chul  wheat  into  the 
most  prolific  variety  of  grain  in  that 
class  ever  grown  in  this  country.  The 
grain  was  planted  on  a  few  acres  of 
land  where  good  crops  of  alfalfa  were 
being  raised.  The  result  was  88 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  On  the 
same  land  and  under  similar  conditions 
the  Australian  white  wheat  yielded  but 
20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  chul  wheat  was  introduced  to 
the  United  States  from  Turkestan  in 
1903  and  many  farmers  have  been  rais- 
ing it,  but  having  mixed  it  with  other 
wheat  in  the  sowing,  they  never  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  clear  crop  of  the 
one  variety.  The  government  is  this 
spring  distributing  this  chul  wheat 
throughout  the  country  to  farmers  in 
quantities  which  will  give  each  recip- 
ient enough  seed  grain  for  one  acre. 


Community  Stores. 


Kentucky  farmers  are  preparing  to 
combat  the  high  cost  of  living  by  a 
method  which  is  unique  in  America. 
The  plan  is  to  organize  a  farmer's 
union  covering  the  entire  state  and  to 
establish  a  central  store  in  every 
county  seat. 

Wherever  possible,  the  stores  will 
be  conducted  by  officers  of  the  union; 
in  no  case  will  a  manager  be  other 
than  a  member.  Wherever  it  can  be 
done,  sons  and  daughters  of  union 
members  will  be  employed  in  these 
stores  as  clerks.  All  profits  from  the 
sale  of  goods  will  be  turned  into  a 
common  fund  for  each  community, 
and  distributions  of  these  profits  will 
be  made  at  fixed  periods. 


Every  time  the  navy  boys  fire  off  a 
big  gun,  t he  value  of  an  80-acre  field 
of  average  wheat  goes  to  blazes. 
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Health  in  the  Farm  Home 


Mercs  the 


•pHE  OLD  ADAGE  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure"  is  verified  in  the  subject  of 
health.  Two  of  the  most  inexpensive 
means  to  be  used  toward  this  end 
are  fresh  air  and  proper  digestion. 

Residents  of  the  country  sometimes 
get  the  idea  that  because  their  work 
frequently  takes  them  outdoors  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  time,  they  do 
not  require  to  attend  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  house,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Never  neglect  to  get  a  good 
circulation  of  fresh  air  through  the 
rooms  you  live  in  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  by  all  means  have  the 
sleeping  rooms  well  ventilated — win- 
dows wide  open  in  the  summer  and 
always  part  way  open  in  cold  weather. 
Those  individuals  who  are  afraid  of 
fresh  air  in  their  sleeping  rooms  de- 
prive themselves  of  the  very  first 
principle  of  health.  Have  fresh  air, 
but  avoid  draughts.  If  you  have  two 
windows,  have  both  open;  if  but  one 
window,  open  it  and  leave  the  door 
ajar,  being  careful  to  place  the  bed 
where  there  will  be  no  draught.  But 
should  you  be  so  situated  that  you 
cannot  leave  the  door  open,  then  open 
the  window  from  both  top  and  bot- 
tom, as  this  will  assure  a  better  cir- 
culation of  air.  A  hundred  times 
rather  spend  a  little  more  on  fuel  if 
necessary  than  have  doctor  bills  to 
pay.  You  should  consider  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  any  of  your  family  to 
sleep  in  a  tightly  closed  room. 

If  your  house  has  a  veranda,  make 
a  living  room  out  of  it  for  the  sum- 
mer; if  no  veranda,  put  down  a  wood- 
en floor  or  a  few  old  rugs  on  the 
ground  at  a  convenient  and  shady 
place  outside  the  house  and  practi- 
cally live  there.  You  can  do  your 
sewing,  mending,  washing,  preparing 
of  vegetables,  and  even  washing  of 
dishes  there.  It  may  require  a  few 
more  steps  to  carry  things  out,  but 
it  will  also  save  much  of  clearing  up 
in  the  house,  and  the  improvement  in 
health  will  repay  you  20-fold. 

But  in  this  outdoor  living  room 
you  must  have  a  screen  fitted  over  a 
frame  which  will  rest  on  a  table  or 
other  flat  surface  under  which  you 
can  place  any  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
that  you  may  wish  to  leave  set  for  a 
time,  to  prevent  flies  from  lighting  on 
the  same.  Shun  the  fly  as  you  would 
your  worst  enemy,  as  it  is  a  disease 
carrier.  I  wish  to  mention  here  that 
it  is  the  strictest  economy  to  get 
screens  for  your  doors  and  windows, 
so  you  will  be  able  to  keep  your 
house  free  from  flies. 

Never  allow  water  to  be  poured 
near  this  outdoor  living  room,  or  any 
refuse  to  be  thrown  around,  as  these 
things  may  become  productive  of  a 
germ-breeding  media. 

What  is  even  much  better  than  open 
windows  for  the  sleeping  room  is  to 
enclose  the  veranda  with  a  canvas 
and  move  your  bed  out  there;  or 
put  a  floor  on  a  dry  part  of  your 
lawn  and  pitch  a  tent  so  it  can  be 
opened  for  ventilation.  You  will  have 
people  say  that  they  know  of  those 
who  sleep  In  closed  rooms  and  are 
perfectly  well.  This  may  possibly  be 
true  of  individuals  with  strong  con- 
stitutions, but  for  one  of  these  we 
could  point  to  scores  who  are  ailing 
and  who  could  recover  their  health 
by  the  fresh  air  treatment. 

Another  factor  in  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  no  small  number  of  cases  is 
rapid  eating.  Digestive  trouble  of  va- 
rious  kinds   are   very    prevalent  In 


this  age.  Rush  is  one  of  the  sins 
against  nature  on  this  American  con- 
tinent. It  is  not  alone  found  in  busi- 
ness, but  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
carry  it  to  the  table.  They  do  not 
take  time  to  properly  masticate  the 
food  they  eat.  They  come  to  the 
table  tired,  eat  their  food  hurriedly 
without  masticating  it  as  they  should, 
and  the  result  is  sooner  or  later  in- 
digestion, followed  by  various  other 
maladies.  The  food  taken  is  often 
blamed  when  it  is  due  to  the  way  it 
is  eaten  and  not  to  the  food  itself. 

It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  re- 
gain health  after  it  has  become  un- 
dermined than  it  would  be  to  main- 
tain a  state  of  health  by  obeying  the 
laws  of  health. 

Your  stomach  will  take  considerable 
abuse  without  protest;  in  fact,  it  is 
often  in  a  very  unhealthy  condition 
before  it  rebels  and  its  owner  becomes 
aware  of  the  trouble  he  or  she  has 
brought  upon  himself  or  herself. 

In  eating  too  hurriedly  you  are  apt 
to  overeat,  inasmuch  as  the  hunger  is 
not  appeased  as  it  is  when  the  food 
eaten  is  properly  masticated,  in  which 
case  it  is  more  easily  and  more  per- 
fectly digested,  thus  furnishing  more 
nourishment  for  the  body. 


Raising  Apple  Standards. 


Officials  of  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange  have  submitted  to  the  di- 
rectors of  that  organization  a  new  set 
of  rules  for  the  grading  of  apples,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  raise  the 
grading  standard  on  the  output  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  expected  that  the 
directors  will  approve  the  new  regula- 
tions, and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
rules  will'  be  sent  to  all  the  associa- 
tions in  the  three  northwestern  states 
that  are  affiliated  with  the  Exchange. 
Officials  of  the  organization  are  confi- 
dent that  the  rules  just  drafted,  when 
fully  understood  and  closely  followed 
in  the  packing  of  the  fruit,  will  put 
the  apple  crop  on  a  very  satisfactory 
market  basis.  The  Exchange  is  get- 
ting everything  in  readiness  for  a  sea- 
son of  active  and  extensive  operations. 


Big  Raisin  Crop  Expected. 


That  Southern  California's  produc- 
tion of  raisins  will  this  year  eclipse 
that  of  last  year  by  no  less  than  378 
tons  was  the  report  of  expert  statis- 
ticians for  the  railroads  today.  The 
total  production  of  raisins  this  year 
will  be  1615  tons  as  compared  to  1237 
tons  last  year.  They  will  be  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  a  great 
number  to  New  York.  The  raisins  will 
be  unusually  large  and  luscious  this 
year,  it  is  said. 


Hop  Crop  Good. 


The  present  outlook  for  the  hop  crop 
in  Yuba  county  is  said  by  the  growers 
to  be  excellent.  The  weather  has 
been  just  right  for  the  hops  and  the 
vines  are  making  a  very  rapid  growth. 
R.  H.  Durst,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful hop  growers  in  the  West,  states 
that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  much 
better  than  last  year. 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  re- 
plenishing the  nutriments  that 
make  healthy,  productive  trees. 
We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
r    the    orchard,    the   vineyard,  th 
m,  which  invigorates  the  worn  ou 
and    gives    you    a    bigger  crop 
er  quality, 
trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left 
'ustration  are  starving  to  death  for 
lack  of  nourishment   in   the  soil  around 

their  roots.  The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been 
fertilized   and   is  bearing  a   bounteous  crop. 

There  is  no  need  of  asking  which  is  the. 
more  profitable.  Let  us  send  you  our  FREE 
BOOKS  of  facts   regarding  fertilizing. 

THE    PACIFIC    GUANO    &    FERTILIZER  CO. 
612   Alaska   Commercial    Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
509   Central    Bldg.,    Los  Angeles. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry 
Foods  and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


I  IMG  ECO  ENGINES 


And  Pumping 
Outfits 

Fcr  operation  with 
Gasoline.  Distillates, 
Oil  ami  Producer  Gas 
All  sizes — Stationary 
and  Portable,  Hori- 
zontal, or  Vertical. 
1V2  to  350  H.  P. 
The  INGECO  is  a 
trustworthy  engine. 
High  grade,  simple, 
economical  and  reli- 
able. 

Pumping  outfits  in  all  sizes  for  irrigation  and  every  other  need.    Find  out 
about  INGECO  Engines  before  you  buy.    Complete  stock  of  spare  parts  carried  at 
- 148  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  220  E.  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  140  Holthoff  Place,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

(Suburb  of  Milwaukee.) 


M|3ike$20000-Omore  perrear 


reds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $200C 
extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  theirfarm  work,  making  wells  wit 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

ores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
moves  it  over  any  road  ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  moat 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      ■     Box  *27   Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


Well  Drilling  Machinery' 

fm       You  can  make  Dip:  money  making  wells.    This  is  one  of 


Hslolilishrd  1S7!> 


the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making:  deep  or  Bhallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  FAST  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Lo>  Anftele*.  CaL , 

Main  Office  and  Work.,  MinneupoliN.  .Minn. 
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INTEREST  PAID  ON  DEPOSITS 

Deposit  your  surplus  money  where  you  know  it  will 
be  absolutely  safe.  Let  it  earn  more  money  for  you 
while  you  sleep. 

The  First  Federal  Trust  Co.  will  give  your  account, 
no  matter  how  small,  personal  and  careful  attention. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

FIRST  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Capital   $1,500,000.00 


ii 


J.  G.  HOOPER,  Manager. 
Owned  by  shareholders  of  the 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Cor.  Post,  Montgomery  and  Market. 


Water  System  for  Farm  Buildings 


During  August  Only 

CLEARANCE  SALE 
Suits  and  Overcoats 

To  quickly  close  out  all  broken  lines  before  opening 
the  new  season's  models  we  are  making  the  following 
reductions  on  Men's  Suits  and  Overcoats: 

Regularly  $15.00  to  $18.00  NOW  $12 

Regularly  $20.00  to  $25.00  NOW  $16 

Regularly  $27.50  to  $30.00  NOW  $20 

Regularly  $32.50  to  $40.00  NOW  $25 

These  garments  are  broken  lines  from  our  regular 
stock.  They  are  all  medium  and  heavy  weight  goods 
in  the  prevailing  styles. 

Order  bv  Mail  With  our  immense  stock  and  our  mod- 
ern store  equipment,  we  can  serve  you, 
buying  from  a  distance  as  well  as  over  the  counter. 
Everything  for  Men,  Young  Men  and  Boys — Suits  and 
Overcoats,  Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos,  Underwear  and 
Furnishings,  Shoes,  Hats,  Trunks  and  Leather  Goods. 

Hastings  Clothing  Co. 

Post  and  Grant  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


QN'E  OF  THE  CAUSES  of  dissatis- 
faction with  farm  life  as  found 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  president  was  the 
lack  of  conveniences  in  the  home. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  when  com- 
pared with  the  conveniences  found 
in  the  average  city  dwelling,  the 
farm  home  even  of  the  well-to-do 
farmer  shows  badly.  Labor  saving 
devices  have  been  purchased  for 
farm  use  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  money  Invested  for  conveniences 
for  the  home,  however,  is  compara- 
tively small.  Fortunately  this  state 
of  affairs  is  changing  and  while  a 
few  years  ago  one  would  possibly 
have  found  a  sewing  machine,  wash- 
ing machine,  break  mixer  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  articles  whose 
use  lightened  the  labors  of  the  house- 
wife, it  Is  now  not  uncommon  to 
find  in  addition  to  the  above  men- 
tioned articles,  water  systems,  heat- 
ing systems,  lighting  plants,  re- 
frigerators, vacuum  cleaners,  tireless 
cookers,  etc. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  dis- 
sension to  the  statement  that  of  all 
the  above  mentioned  items,  the  water 
system  stands  first  in  its  Impor- 
tance to  family  comfort  and  wel- 
fare. The  farmhouse  with  a  pres- 
sure water  system  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  sanitary  conveniences 
of  the  city  home.  A  modern  bath- 
room, kitchen  sink,  hot  water  tank, 
running  water  in  the  laundry,  dairy 
and  barn  are  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  far  greater  value  to  the 
farmer  than  the  small  cost  they  rep- 
resent. 

One  great  virtue  of  a  pressure 
water  system  Is  that  It  makes  a 
modern  bathroom  possible.  From  a 
hygienic  standpoint  the  bathroom  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  average  family  on 
the  farm  lived  until  recently  would 


not  be  tolerated  by  a  city  family.  Of 
course  one  can  have  baths  regard- 
less of  whether  there  is  a  water 
pressure  system  or  not.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  bathing  is  neglected 
when  it  means  the  carrying  of  water 
from  well  or  cistern,  heating  it  on 
the  stove  and  securing  after  all  this 
effort  a  rather  unsatisfactory  bath. 

When  the  element  of  convenience  la 
considered  it  is  surprising  that  the 
farmer  has  so  long  permitted  himself 
— and  especially  the  women  of  his 
household — to  worry  along  with  the 
endless  toil  of  water  pumping  and 
carrying.  It  is  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters that  usually  suffer  most. 

Water  systems  as  now  offered  for 
private  installation  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  one  to  secure  apparatus 
that  is  dependable  and  that  can  be 
secured  for  a  reasonable  outlay. 

A  water  plant  now  in  much  favor 
is  that  known  as  the  "fresh  water 
system,"  so  called  because  water  ii 
delivered  fresh  from  the  well  to  the 
faucet. 

These  plants  consist  of  an  air 
compressor  which  may  be  driven  by 
a  small  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor,  an  air-tight  steel  tank  for 
air  storage  and  an  auto-pneumatic 
pump  for  each  source  of  water  supply. 
These  pumps  consist  of  two  small 
metallic  chambers  which  are  sub- 
merged in  the  water.  When  a  faucet 
Is  opened  they  automatically  fill  and 
discharge,  due  to  the  compressed  air 
pressure  from  the  storage  tank,  thus 
giving  a  continuous  flow  of  water. 
In  addition  to  the  strong  feature  of 
water  being  delivered  fresh  and  cool, 
an  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
since  compressed  air  can  be  piped 
most  any  distance  to  the  auto-pneu- 
matic pump  in  the  well  without  any 
appreciable  loss,  the  power  plant, 
and  air  storage  tank  can  be  located 
wherever  convenient. 


Making  Standard  Apple  Packs 


When   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 


yHE  INTERNATIONAL  Apple  Ship- 
pers' Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  are 
congratulating  each  other  over  the 
news  from  Washington  that  the  com- 
mittee of  coinage,  weights  and  meas- 
ures, of  the  House,  has  unanimously 
reported  favorably  the  Sulzer  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  uniform  apple  barrel  and 
the  standardization  of  apple  grades. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  uniform 
standard  barrel  and  the  establishment 
of  grades.  This  last  feature  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  measure.  It  defines  the  grades  as 
follows:  First  grade,  apples  shall  be 
not  less  than  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter;  second  grade,  two  and 
one-quarter  inches,  and  third  grade, 
two  Inches.  Apples  packed  in  stand- 
ard barrels  and  branded  as  to  size 
must  pass  inspection.  If  marked  and 
not  up  to  grade  the  packer  is  liable 
and  must  pay  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 
barrel.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law 
to  prevent  a  shipper  or  grower  from 
marketing  apples  of  irregular  size  in 
standard  barrels  provided  the  barrels 
are  not  marked  "U.  S.  brand  and 
pack." 

The  Sulzer  bill  is  made  operative 
in  1913.  The  interval,  it  is  expected, 
will    allow    barrel    manufacturers  to 


clean  up  all  the  old  barrel  stock  so 
that  when  the  law  is  effective  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  "short  bar- 
rel." 

Among  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  apple  interests  of  the  country 
are  wider  and  safer  markets  for  the 
most  important  fruit  product  grown. 
With  the  standardization  of  grade* 
the  factors'  supply  and  demand  will 
regulate  prices.  The  competition  will 
be  fairer,  since  the  dishonest  grow 
er  and  packer  will  be  eliminated,  and 
the  "deaconed"  barrel  will  become  • 
thing  of  the  past.  There  will  be  a 
greater  incentive  to  grow  good  fruit, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  prominent 
apple  factors,  the  development  of 
orchard  work  will  advance  rapidly 
in  all  sections. 

The  quality  and  pack  of  much  of 
the  American-grown  fruit  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets  has  been  the  cause  of 
loss  in  trade  in  late  years.  Dealers 
on  the  other  side  have  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  the  methods  of  the 
average  shipper  and  packer  of  apples. 
With  the  law  requiring  standardiza- 
tion of  grades  the  business  should 
show  improvement. 


The  milk  sheet  Is  the  most  profit- 
able tool  of  the  dairy  farm. 
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Effects  of  Water  on  Soil 


Bv  J.   H.  Barber. 

^  

IN  DISCUSSING  the  action  of  irri- 
gation water  on  cultivated  soil  we 
must  first  consider  the  texture  of  the 
soil  before  the  water  is  applied  to  it. 

The  great  majority  of  agricultural 
soils  are  what  are  known  as  loamy 
soils,  ranging  from  light  sandy  loam 
to  heavy  clay  loam.  When  such  soils 
ire  plowed  at  the  proper  degree  of 
noisture,  that  is,  when  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  the  surface  soil  is  not 
3nly  turned  over  but  it  is  also  broken 
up  and  crumbled  by  the  bending  ac- 
tion of  the  moldboard.  The  effect 
)f  this  and  of  the  subsequent  harrow- 
ing, when  rightly  done,  is  to  make 
the  soil  mellow  and  crumbly,  produc- 
ing the  condition  we  call  good  tilth — 
i  condition  every  farmer  is  familiar 
with  from  long  experience,  and  which 
tie  knows  is  essential  to  the  thrifty 
growth  of  crops. 

If  the  grains  of  a  well  tilled  soil 
ire  examined  under  a  microscope  they 
svill  be  found  to  be  not  single  frag- 
ments, but  compound  grains,  that  is, 
ilusters  of  single  grains  held  together 
jy  the  clay  in  the  loam,  by  lime  or 
magnesia  in  some  form,  or,  in  the 
:ase  of  moist  soils,  by  the  film  or 
:oating  of  water  that  surrounds  each 
single  grain.  The  water  films  hold 
;he  soil  grains  together  just  as  the 
lairs  of  a  paint  brush  are  held  to- 
gether when  moistened. 

Hilgard  in  his  well  known  work  on 
'Soils,"  gives  the  appropriate  name 
bf  "soil  crumbs"  to  these  compound 
brains.  This  crumb-like  condition  of 
the  soil  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
?ood  tilth,  that  is  to  say,  good  con- 
iition  of  the  soil  for  growing  crops. 

When  water  flows  over  the  surface 
of  a  cultivated  soil  it  tends  to  break 
up  the  compound  soil  crumbs  into 
separate  grains  and  to  make  the  sep- 
arate grains  run  together  into  a  com- 
pact mass.  This  effect  is  produced  not 
merely  by  the  soaking  of  the  water 
into  the  soil  but  also  by  its  movement 
over  the  surface.  A  gentle  rain  may 
soak  into  the  ground  without  seriously 
compacting  the  surface,  but  if  the  rain 
is  heavy  enough  to  beat  down  the 
surface  and  to  flow  over  it  the  same 
effect  will  be  produced  as  by  flooding 
with  irrigation  water. 

The  same  result  of  "puddling"  the 
soil,  that  is,  of  breaking  down  the 
compound  grain  structure  and  causing 
the  single  grains  to  run  together  so 
as  to  foTm  hard  lumps,  is  brought 
about  by  working  a  soil  when  too 
wet. 

As  a  result  of  this  "running  to- 
gether" of  the  soil,  the  air  which  was 
forced  out  by  the  water  soaking  in 
cannot  get  back,  and  plant  roots  in 
such  soil  are  likely  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  air.  Furthermore,  the  process  of 
nitrification  is  seriously  hindered 
when  the  supply  of  air  in  the  soil  is 
too  small,  while  denitrification  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  already  existing 
nitrates  from  the  soil  is  likely  to  fol- 
low from  the  same  cause. 

Aside  from  the  special  instance  of 
leguminous  plants,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered separately,  practically  all  of 
the  nitrogen  used  by  plants  In  their 
growth  is  obtained  by  them  from  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  The  ni- 
trates are  formed  in  the  soil  by  the 
action  of  various  bacteria  upon  the 
organic  matter  (the  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  plants)  in  the  soil.   The  en- 


tire process,  which  involves  several 
changes  brought  about  by  different 
species  of  bacteria,  is  known  as  nitri- 
fication. 

This  process,  and,  in  fact,  the  life 
of  the  bacteria  themselves,  cannot  go 
on  except  in  the  presence  of  a  proper 
amount  of  water  and  oxygen.  The 
water  is  supplied  by  the  soil  moisture, 
and  while  the  supply  must  be  ample, 
it  must  not  be  excessive.  Too  much 
water  is  as  bad  in  this  connection  as 
too  little.  The  oxygen  is  furnished 
by  the  air  circulating  in  the  soil. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  plant  life.  Indeed,  without  it 
in  some  form  life  of  any  sort  known 
to  us  on  this  earth  is  impossible.  It 
is  the  element  most  easily  lost  from 
soils,  and  the  most  expensive  to  sup- 
ply artificially,  therefore  the  impor- 
tance of  conserving  it  and  encourag- 
ing its  formation  in  the  soil  is  very 
plain. 

As  mentioned  before,  a  proper  de- 
gree of  both  moisture  and  air  in  the 
soil  is  necessary  for  the  active  pro- 
duction of  nitrates  by  bacteria  in  the 
soil.  Ample  moisture  we  can  supply 
by  timely  irrigation,  but,  as  pointed 
out  above,  irrigation  tends,  by  pud- 
dling the  soil,  to  drive  out  the  air 
and  prevent  its  return  unless  the  sur- 
face crust  is  broken  up  and  good  tilth 
restored  by  cultivation. 

It  is  plain  that  the  best  results  in 
the  growth  of  any  crop  under  irriga- 
tion can  not  be  expected  unless  each 
watering  is  followed  promptly  by  a 
cultivation  as  thorough  as  the  nature 
of  the  crop  and  the  state  of  its  growth 
will  permit. 

As  regards  the  harrowing  of  alfalfa 
in  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  many  cases  a  second  harrowing 
across  the  first  one  will  much  im- 
prove the  surface  mulch  without  in 
the  least  hurting  the  alfalfa.  Don't 
be  afraid  that  you  will  tear  out  the 
stand.  That  is,  if  it  is  already  three 
or  four  inches  high.  There  is  no 
danger.  If  in  doubt  about  it,  try  a 
check  or  two  and  convince  yourself. 


The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company 
of  Denver  has  offered  a  prize  of  $10,- 
000  for  the  complete  solution  of  a 
practical  sugar  beet  puller  and  top- 
per. 


The  English  sparrow  has  been 
caught  with  "the  goods."  It  has  been 
determined  that  in  lining  his  nest 
with  feathers  he  becomes  the  carrier 
of  chicken  lice  and  mites.  His  habit 
of .  going  from  farm  to  farm  makes 
him  a  menace  to  the  flock. 


Your  wife  earns  iy,  cents  every 
hour  she  pumps  water  for  the  stock. 
Anyway  that  is  what  it  costs  per 
hour  to  pump  with  gasoline. 


There  are  42,000  rural  mail  car- 
riers in  the  United  States  traveling 
nearly  a  million  miles  a  day.  Their 
average  outgoing  load  is  only  about 
25  pounds  and  the  return  load  five 
pounds.  Room  for  a  parcels  post 
without  further  delivery  equipment. 


For  every  dollar  appropriated  for 
agriculture  the  United  States  govern- 
ment spends  36  for  war  in  time  of 
peace. 


Buy  I  H  C  Wagons  for  True  Economy 

YOU  cannot  farm  without  a  wagon  any  more  than  you  can  keep 
house  without  a  stove.    It  is  something  you  need  every  day.  You 
work  it  harder  than  anything  else  on  the  farm,  and  when  the  old 
one  wears  out  you  have  to  get  a  new  one  at  once. 

Figure  out  how  many  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats,  or  how  many 
bales  of  cotton  it  takes  to  keep  you  in  wagons,  and  then  see  how  much 
you  save  when  you  buy  a  wagon  that  lasts  longer  than  the  average. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  even  though  all  wagons  which  are  painted 
alike  look  alike.  The  difference  in  wagons  is  underneath  the  paint.  It 
is  the  material  and  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  paint  of  I  H  C  wagons, 

Weber      New  Bettendorf      Steel  King 

which  make  them  the  best  wagon  investment  for  any  farmer. 

We  tell  you  plainly  what  material  goes  into  every  part  of  our  wagons, 
and  we  want  every  purchaser  to  convince  himself  before  buying,  that 
when  I  H  C  wagons  are  advertised  as  having  oak  hubs,  hickory  axles, 
and  long  leaf  yellow  pine  box  bottoms,  these  are  the  materials  actually 
used. 

Such  care  is  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  I  H  C  wagons  and  in 
the  culling  of  the  materials  which  go  into  them,  that  when  a  wagon 
reaches  a  farmer's  barn,  that  farmer  has  one  of  the  best  wearing, 
easiest  running  farm  wagons  that  skilled  labor  can  make  or  that  money 
can  buy.  There  is  no  need  to  speculate  in  buying  a  wagon.  Wear  and 
tear  and  length  of  service  are  the  points  to  go  by.  I  H  C  wagons  are 
made  for  nation-wide  uses,  with  special  features  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. Wherever  sold  they  are  right,  and  ready  for  use  in  that  locality. 
The  I  H  C  wagon  dealer  in  your  town  sells  the  wagon  best  suited  to  your 
neighborhood.  Ask  him  to  go  over  the  wagons  with  you.  Weber  wag- 
ons have  wood  gears.  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  have  steel  gears. 
Ask  him  for  I  H  C  wagon  literature,  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Demer.  Col.;  Helen.  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;   Spokane,  Walk.;   Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 

I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the 
best  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy 
questions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer, 
etc..  make  your  inquiries  specific  and  send  them  to  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  Harvester  Building,  Chicago.  USA 


FROM  THE 


Golden  Gate 


THROUGH  A 


Golden  State 


BY  THE 

Golden  Feather  River  Route 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


The  size  of  the  farm  is  not  nearly 
so  important  as  the  size  of  the  farmer. 


Many  people  owe  the  grandeur  of 
their  lives  to  overcoming  great  diffi- 
culties. 


Somehow  or  other  we  never  take 
much  notice  of  the  coming  man  till 
he  gets  there. 
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Don't  Put  Off  Too 
Long! 


GET   ONE   OF   THESE  PREMIUMS 


Just  mention  Orchard  and  Farm  to  two  of  your  neighbors 
and  friends.  Send  us  their  names  ami  addresses  with  the  sub- 
scription price  for  one  year,  and  you  will  receive  your  choice  of 
anv  one  of  these  four  articles.    It  is  worth  your  while. 


Eight  inches  long,  finest  quality  solid 
erueiBle  steel  blades,  highly  tempered, 
carefully  ground  and  set,  fully  polished. 


Hest  farm  knife  made.  Has 
two  blades,  one  spear  point, 
one  patent  leather  punch,  314 
inch  handle. 


Brownie  pattern,  knife,  fork,  spoon, 
cup  and  napkin  ring,  silver  plated; 
plain  solid  handle  knife,  steel  blade, 
flat  handle  spoon  and  fork,  engraved 
cup  and  napkin  ting,  satin  lined  box. 


Kin  est  highly  tempered  steel  blade 
Hest   pruning  knife  made. 


These  are  the  best  goods  made.  They 
all  bear  the  "Keen  Kutter"  trade  mark 
and  this  Is  a  guarantee  of  their  worth. 


The  Subscription  Price  of  Orchard  and  Farm  Is  Only  $1.00  a  Year. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
PUBLISHING  CO. 


162  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


What  the  Land  Show  Offers 


THE  NEW  YORK  LAND  SHOW  of- 
fers the  Pacific  Coast  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  show  its  products  and 
resources  before  interested  hordes  of 
people — people  desiring  to  find  new 
opportunities,  and  people  contemplat- 
ing a  change  of  location.  This  show 
opens  on  November  15  this  year,  and 
closes  December  2. 

Over  25,000  people  daily  visited  the 
New  York  Land  Show  last  year. 

At  the  New  York  Exposition  those 
who  were  seeking  land  investments, 
farm  or  orchard  opportunities,  or 
newer  homes  with  richer  and  quicker 
rewards,  could  learn  all  about  Ameri- 
can opportunities,  soil  products,  cli- 
mate conditions,  markets,  etc.,  by 
comparing  and  viewing  exhibits  at 
this  exposition,  and  by  meeting  with 


fered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  sugar 
beets,  and  the  prizes  of  equal  value 
offered  for  the  best  barley,  the  best 
hops  and  the  best  exhibit  of  potatoes. 

Last  year  at  the  New  York  Land 
Show  the  Imperial  Valley  won  the 
$1,000  cup  offered  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  short  staple  cotton  grown  In 
the  United  States,  this  being  won  by 
Mr.  Howard  S.  Reed  of  El  Centre, 
and  it  was  generally  stated  that  cot- 
ton grown  In  California  was  silkier 
and  glossier  because  of  the  absence 
of  humidity.  This  year  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  offers  a  $750  silver  cup  for 
the  best  short  staple  cotton  grown  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  should  try  for  It  again. 

Last  year  the  $1,000  prize  for  the 
best  potatoes  was  won  by  the  Pacific 


IMPERIAL     VALLEY     COTTON     WON     THIS  TROPHY. 


men  from  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Land  Show  was  a  great 
teacher!  When  those  interested  among 
the  seven  million  people  within  half 
an  hour's  ride  of  the  exposition 
learned  what  ocular  demonstrations 
were  being  made  at  this  show,  the 
doors  were  besieged  with  those  who 
would  enter.  By  order  of  the  police 
the  doors  were  closed  eight  times  on 
the  last  days  of  the  exposition,  be- 
cause of  the  great  crowds  within.  The 
attendance  was  much  larger  than  that 
accorded  any  other  land  show  in  the 
country. 

The  California  Development  Board 
sent  to  the  New  York  Land  Show  last 
year  a  fine  exhibit  of  the  Luther  Bur- 
bank  creations. 

California  should  strive  to  win  some 
of  the  prizes  which  the  exposition 
offers.  She  should  try  to  win  the 
$1,000  in  coin  and  cup  which  Is  of- 


Coast  growers,  in  British  Columb 
These  potato  farmers  sent  an  exhlbl 
of  100  different  varieties  of  potatoes, 
uniform,  smooth  and  true  to  type,  each 
variety  packed  in  a  half  bushel  box. 
This  was  said  to  be  the  finest  exhibit 
of  potatoes  the  world  has  seen. 


Pacific  Dairy  Show. 

Plans  for  the  first  Pacific  Interna- 
tional dairy  show  to  be  held  at  North 
Portland,  Oregon,  November  18  to  23 
aro  rapidly  maturing.  Classification 
and  premium  lists  ate  being  sent  out 
and  a  display  worthy  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
the  result.  Expert  judges  from  the 
eastern  dairy  centers  will  be  there. 
Most  of  the  dairy  cattle  exhibited 
will  be  offered  for  Rale. 


Opportunity  Is  life's  greatest  asset. 
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Farming  for  Farming's  Sake 


By  Rolland  A.  Callihan. 


The  real  farmer  loves  farming  for 
the  sake  of  farming,  just  as  the  real 
artist  loves  art  for  art's  sake.  Think 
of  an  artist,  in  speaking  of  his  master- 
piece, making  this  statement.  "Well, 
it's  finished  at  last.  If  anyone  wants 
the  thing  for  $50,000  he  can  have  it." 
What  would  you  think  of  him?  You 
would  think  he  had  about  as  much  of 
the  artist's  soul  as  a  gate  post.  But 
were  he  to  say,  "This  painting  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  me.  The 
pleasure  I  have  experienced  while  at 
work  can  never  be  told.  Its  value 
can  not  be  expressed  in  dollars." 
Ah,"  you  say,  "this  man  is  an  artist. 
This  is  art  for  art's  sake." 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE 
POST  HOLE  AUGERS 


The  Fenn  Auger 
is  all  that  you 
claim.  —  Roger 
M.  Roberts, 
Farm  Manager, 

I  College  of 

I  Agriculture, 
Berkeley. 


Have  proven 
"Best  by  Test" 
wherever  tried. 
Sold  on  the 
positive  guaran- 
tee that  they 
will  dig  faster 
In  any  soil  than 
any  other  tool. 
If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle 
the  Penn,  write. 

BAN  K- 
MENDELSON 
CO.,  Dept.  "O," 
Pacific  Coast 
Agents. 

997  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


Mammoth    Blackberry  Plants 

IFOR  SALE — All  strong  and  well  rooted 
(tips.  Orders  taken  now  for  early  de- 
lllvery.  Address 

Laura  E.  Barlow,  Sebastopol,  Calif. 


Every  farmer  knows  his  own  seed- 
ing conditions  better  than  anyone. 
It  matters  not  what  these  conditions 
are  or  how  he  wishes  to  do  the 
work,  he  can  get  a  Superior  Drill 
that  will  do  the  work  right.  Supe- 
rior Drills  are  known  and  used  wher- 
ever grain  is  grown. 

If  the  farmer  wants  a  drill  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  scientific- 
ally drilling  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grasses, 
Millet,  Rape  or  Flax,  he  should  send 
for  the  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA 
DRILL  folder. 

If  he  wants  to  sow  grains,  peas, 
beans  of  all  kinds,  beets,  etc.;  the 
Superior  will  do  the  work  right. 

Send  for  the  Superior  Drill  Cat- 
alogue. Read  it  and  go  to  your 
local  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
Superior  Drill — "The  Name  Tells  a 
True  Story." 

l*Sf>FtINC3riEL£>,  l"~ 


Harking  back  to  the  farmer,  it  is  a 
safe  venture  that  those  engaged  in 
farming  for  other  than  money's  sake 
are  in  the  minority.  In  so  speaking, 
the  living  derived  from  the  farm  is  be- 
ing put  on  a  money  basis.  We,  as 
farmers,  have  a  right  to  look  to  our 
farms  for  not  only  a  good  living  but 
as  much  more  as  we  can  obtain  hon- 
estly. But  to  stop  at  that  we  are 
doing — what?  Farming  for  money's 
sake.  And  the  man  who  has  never 
gone  beyond  this  has  something  yet 
coming  to  him. 

Too  many  of  us  go  about  our  work 
in  a  sort  of  mechanical  fashion,  not 
getting  one  iota  of  enjoyment  out  of 
the  work;  totally  blind  to  everything 
but  a  big  round  dollar  loaming  up  at 
the  end  of  the  job.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  the  farmer  pays  no 
heed  to  the  many  things  that  ought 
to  make  him  glad.  He  doesn't  know 
there  is  a  bird  on  his  premises  except 
"those  blamed  English  sparrows."  He 
knows  of  these  because  they  eat  a 
little  of  his  grain.  He  doesn't  hear 
that  free  concert  every  morning,  each 
species  of  the  bird  tribe  singing  its 
own  original  music,  yet  all  is  perfect 
harmony.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  see 
these  same  busy  creatures  hopping 
over  his  plowed  ground,  picking  up 
insects  that  injure  his  crops,  thereby 
aiding  him  in  securing  the  aforesaid 
big  dollar.  Such  a  man  is  doubly  blind 
— blind  to  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Usually  when  we  begin  a  piece  of 
work  we  figure  from  a  financial  stand- 
point what  the  result  will  be;  and  this 
is  right,  for  it  shows  business  and  sys- 
tem, two  essentials.  But  we  all  know 
that  not  quite  all  our  calculations  pan 
out.  What  of  it?  This:  If  we  have  not 
realized  any  pleasure  from  the  work 
itself,  all  is  lost. 

Farming  for  farming's  sake  might 
suggest  the  word  "hobby"  to  some,  yet 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  Usually 
the  man  with  a  hobby  is  little  less  than 
a  bore.  He  is  a  cross  between  a 
crank  and  a  nuisance,  and  should  not 
be  classed  with  the  man  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  some  branch  of  farm- 
ing. The  man  who  specializes  loves 
his  work  and  invariably  succeeds; 
while  the  "hobbyist"  is  usually  an  all 
around  failure.  He  is  all  wind  and 
no  work.  The  only  escape  from  him 
is  a  cyclone  cellar. 

So,  if  you  would  know  the  real 
meaning  of  farming  for  farming's 
sake,  pick  out  the  kind  of  work  most 
to  your  liking  and  turn  yourself  loose. 
Get  all  the  pleasure  out  of  the  work 
possible.  Cultivate  an  ear  for  music 
and  an  eye  and  soul  for  art.  Look 
around  you  and  listen — speaking  in 
something  of  a  figurative  way — and 
you  will  be  surprised  the  pleasure 
your  farm  will  produce.  Then — 
•'Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you; 

A  grouch  has  to  go  it  alone. 
Be  happy  and  cheerful  and  pleasant; 
A  smile    is    worth    more    than  a 
groan." 


It  is  the  man  who  does  the  dull, 
tedious  jobs  well  and  thoroughly 
without  grumbling  that  is  fitted  for 
greater  things. 


Poultry  and  dairy  industries  are  be- 
ing largely  extended  all  over  the  state. 
Blooded  dairy  stock  and  hogs  are  In 
demand,  and  prices  have  advanced 
25  to  50  per  cent  over  two  years  ago. 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


shorten  the  distance 

to  market,  save  time 
and  money. 

Built  in  Califor- 
nia to  stand  hard  and 
constant  work. 

Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue and  price 
list. 


G.  E.  STURGIS 

Sales  Agent 

602    Mission  Street 
San  Francisco, 
California 


Dried  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Wool  Wanted. 

1XTE  CAN  handle  all  the  Dried  Fruit  you  can  ship  us  to  your  entire 

satisfaction.  All  kinds  of  Dried  Fruit  is  in  excellent  demand  now 
at  high  prices.  Ship  us  all  you  can  immediately.  Large  broilers,  fryers, 
young  roosters  and  old  hens  are  also  in  excellent  demand.  We  sold  extra 
large,  heavy  hens  this  week  for  as  high  as  $15.00  per  dozen;  fryers  and 
young  roosters  as  high  as  22  cents  per  pound.  Can  use  all  you  can  ship 
us.    There  is  a  very  good  demand  now  for  Wool,  Hides  and  Pelts. 

Liberal  Advances  made  on  shipments  of  any  size. 

We  are  compiling  a  list  of  all  the  turkey  raisers  in  California.  Please 
inform  us  by  mail  who  are  raising  turkeys  in  your  section,  and  how 
many  each  party  has.  Please  attend  to  this  matter  as  quickly  as  possible. 

References:  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco, 
or  tho  Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  Produce  direct  to  the  Old  and 
Reliable  House — 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 


213-215-217  Clay  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

is  the  turning  point  to  economy  in  wear 
and  tear  of  wagons.  Try  a  box.  Every 
dealer  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (Incorporated) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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A  Plea  For  The  Home-Maker 

Uninvited  And  Unwelcome  Guests 

SUBSCRIBER  who  signs  his 
letter  "Brother  John."'  has 
seen  fit  to  criticize,  in  a  friendly 
way,  the  tendency  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman  to  seek  interests 
and  occupations  outside  the  home; 
and  to  bemoan  the  fate  of  the  home 
woman  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
office  or  business  woman.  We  shall 
be  glad  if  "Sister  Jane"  or  "Cousin 
Mary-'  wish  to  reply  to  Brother  John, 
to  publish  their  letters  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  wives  and 
mothers  who,  In  homes  of  their  own. 
are  preforming  their  household 
duties,  are  becoming  infinitely 
weary  of  the  uncalled-for  sympathy 
that  is  constantly  being  extended  to 
them  by  writers  in  many  household 
journals.  They  do  not  consider 
themselves  objects  of  pity  because 
they  have  a  home  and  a  family  who 
look  to  them  for  comfort  and  good 
cheer.  On  the  contrary  they  think 
themselves  the  most  fortunate  of 
women. 

Brother  John  says: 

"When  a  man  marries  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  a 
breadwinner,  and  no  one  ever  thinks 
pitying  him  because  he  elects  to  per- 
form this  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  If  he  fails  in  this  duty  he 
loses  the  respect  of  all  right-minded 
people.  He  is  expected  to  do  his 
part  manfully,  and  not  to  whine  or 
fret  or  repine,  or  much  less  blame 
his  wife  because  he  has  to  perform 
these  duties. 

"This  being  the  case,  what,  let 
ine  ask,  has  a  husband  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  his  wife?  Each  have  their 
own  part  in  the  great  scheme  of 
homemaking,  neither  have  any  moral 
right  to  neglect  their  duty,  and 
neither,  if  they  have  proper  pride, 
care  to  be  pitied  because  they  choose 
to  perform  these  duties  in  a  manly 
and  womanly  way. 

"But  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
the  average  American  wife  is  neither 
a  drudge  nor  a  slave.  In  the  aver- 
age American  home  the  house- 
motner  does  not  have  to  work  as 
hard  as  she  would  have  to  work  in 
any  profession  or  vocation  outside 
her  home.  In  these  times  many  bur- 
dens have  been  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  homemaker  by  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  household  con- 
veniences, and  housekeeping  need 
not  be  a  never-ending  round  of 
drudgery,  but  a  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting vocation. 

"The  average  American  husband 
is  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  hard  task- 
master. As  a  rule  he  is  a  kind  hus- 
band and  father  and  a  generous  pro- 
vider for  his  family.    Therefore  it 


angers  the  average  American  wife  to 
see  these  husbands  lined  up  like  a 
parcel  of  naughty  boys,  and  scolded 
by  a  lot  of  disgruntled  writers,  be- 
cause it  has  been  discovered  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  same  wives 
and  mothers  are  attending  to  their 
own  part  of  the  business  of  home- 
making  in  their  own  way. 

"The  tragedy  of  any  woman's  life 
is  not  in  the  caring  for  home,  hus- 
band and  children,  and  ministering  to 
their  comfort,  but  in  missing  these 
vital  factors  to  womanly  happiness. 
And,  so,  let  me  say,  instead  of  wast- 
ing sympathy  on  the  busy,  happy 
homemakers  in  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes,  it  might  be  wiser  and 
kinder  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of 
the  homeless  ones,  who.  In  offices, 
stores  and  business  places  of  the 
outside  world,  are  missing  the  most 
precious  and  soul-satisfying  things 
that  can  come  into  any  woman's 
life. 

"As  a  rule,  too,  the  American  wife 
and  mother  loves  her  home,  and  her 
home-making  duties  are  a  joy  and  a 
delight  for  which  she  is  thankful 
everyday  of  her  life.  She  does  not 
envy  the  lilies  of  the  field,  because 
she  knows  the  joy  of  service,  and  also 
its  compensations,  and  she  has  only 
pity  for  those  who,  missing  the 
sweetest  and  dearest  joy  of  a 
woman's  life,  see  only  the  care  and 
the  labor  of  homemaking." 


PAIRING  THE  SUMMER  months 
"pests"  as  guests  may  cause  trou- 
ble if  the  little  oversights  which  Mr. 
Fly,  Mrs.  Ant  or  little  Miss  Flea  look 
upon  as  personal  invitations  are  not 
given  attention,  and  in  this  respect  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton  of 
worry. 

Household  pests  belong  in  this  class 
of  "guests."  Small,  but  mighty,  they 
carry  consternation  and  do  more  or 
less  injury.  Moreover,  they  indicate 
conditions  that  should  not  exist.  No 
good  housewife  will  allow  the  condi- 
tions to  exist  in  her  own  house:  she 
is  frequently  the  powerless  victim  of 
her  neighbor's  negligence,  and  can  only 
wage  warfare  against  the  invading 
host. 

In  general  we  may  give  as  prevent- 
ives the  presence  of  abundant  fresh 
air,  bright  sunlight  inside  the  room, 
freedom  from  dampness  and  a  system 
of  regular  and  thorough  cleaning.  A 
household  so  governed  will  be  visited 
only  occasionally  by  pests,  and  the  in- 
vasion will  be  by  accidental  importa- 
tion rather  than  by  native  culture. 

In  the  kitchen  there  cannot  be  too 
many  precautions.  Smooth  walls, 
preferably  washable,  bare  floors  closely 
laid  and  easily  cleaned,  are  two  things 
commonly  provided  nowadays.  But 
there  remains  the  crusade  against  the 
range  placed  so  low  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  clean  underneath,  and  yet 


Mills  College 


Trie  Carnpanfre 


THE    ONLY    WOMAN'S    COLLEGE    ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

Chartered  In  18£5. 

Mills  College  has  a  remarkable  geographical  situa- 
tion. It  Is  In  a  commanding  position,  easily  reached 
from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Within  short  dis- 
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I.I  ELLA  CLAY  <  ARSON,  1,1,.  It. 

For  catalogue,  address  Registrar,  Mills  College  P.  O  .  Cal. 


not  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  lint  and  dirt,  which  make 
delightful  homes  for  all  sorts  of  un- 
desirable inhabitants.  Either  lift  the 
range  higher  or  set  it  flat  on  the  floor. 
Again,  place  it  away  from  the  wall,  so 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  clean  around  it. 

Ants  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  that 
do  not  come  from  unclean  places  and 
that  do  not  indicate  some  sort  of  un- 
sanitary condition. 

Borax  is  often  scattered  about  the 
haunts  of  insects,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
ini|>ediment  by  clinging  to  their  feet 
Tartar  emetic,  placed  in  a  dish  near 
a  place  likely  to  be  frequented  by  ants, 
is  very  effective. 

The  best  way  to  isolate  a  table  or 
cabinet  is  to  pull  it  from  the  wall  and 
stand  the  feet  in  cups  or  dishes  con- 
taining water.  An  easy  way  to  secure 
shelf  space  free  from  ants  is  as  fol- 
lows: Take  a  board  shorter  and  nar- 
rower by  several  inches  than  the  regu- 
lar shelf.  On  the  under  side  of  this 
board  fasten  four  large  spikes  or 
screws,  which  shall  act  as  supports  for 
the  shelf.  The  shelf  must  stand  level 
and  the  supports  must  be  long  enough 
to  raise  the  shelf  up  quite  high.  Un- 
der each  nail  or  screw  place  a  dish  con- 
taining water. 

In  temperate  zones  the  flea  is  usually 
an  importation  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  domesticated  animal.  Insect  pow- 
der is  about  the  only  speedy  means 
of  destruction.  Sponging  drai>eries, 
floors  and  carpets  with  a  good  disin- 
fectant is  helpful. 

When  the  roach  is  firmly  established' 
where  many  families  reside  the  most 
one  can  do  is  to  try  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  pests.  A  mixture  of 
three  parts  fluoride  of  sodium  and  one 
part  powdered  sugar  sprinkled  in 
cracks  and  corners  is  good;  whiting  is 
also  effective,  especially  for  sprinkling 
around  before  closing  rooms  for  the 
summer. 

The  little  house  mice  seem  omnI-, 
present,  and  while  their  appearance 
does  not  argue  an  unusually  careless- 
ly-kept house,  their  continued  residence 
does  point  to  that  condition  Their 
favorite  home  is  in  dark  corners  amid 
scraps  of  paper  and  cloth.  If  these  are 
not  provided,  and  a  frequent  disturb- 
ance of  conditions  is  kept  up.  a  com- 
fortable home  will  not  result.  If  food 
is  protected,  as  suggested,  there  will 
be  little  Inducement  to  continued  resi- 
dence. 

Hated  and  dreaded  above  all  things 
is  the  bedroom  pest,  and  yet  the  most 
careful  housekeeper  is  liable  to  find 
one  established  within  her  own  do- 
mains. 

As  much  as  possible  provide  sur 
faces  that  are  smooth  and  clean.  Re- 
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'She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom 
And  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongflfe 
She  lookelh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
And  eatcth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in  her, 
She  doeth  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of 
her  life. 

Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
Her  husband  also,  and  he  praiscth  her." 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

13th   and   Madison  Sts., 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Equipped  with  extensive  machine 
shops  and  laboratories.  Courses  in 
Mechanical.  Civil,  Electrical  and 
Mining  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
Superior  advantages  for  both  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  students.  Send 
for  illustrated  Catalog. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  Cal. 


progressive 


love  bedding  each  morning  and  ex- 
ose  it  and  mattresses  to  sun  and  light 
nd  air.  If  the  mattress  is  covered 
•ith  a  white  slip  sewed  on,  all  chance 
f  securing  lodgment  without  our 
nowledge  is  removed.  The  smooth 
urface  of  the  slip  and  its  color  are 
oth  protective. 

The  market  offers  several  extermi- 
ators  which  are  effective.  Oil  of  ce- 
ar,  obtainable  at  any  drug  store,  is 
ood,  and  kerosene  or  benzine  are  also 
seful.  Because  of  its  lack  of  odor,  and 
lso  because  it  destroys  the  eggs,  al- 
ohol  is  to  be  preferred.  Any  substance 
ontaining  alcohol  could  be  used. 

It  is  now  fully  established  that  flies 
arry  typhoid  germs,  as  well  as  others, 
ind  are  responsible  largely  for  the 
pread  of  many  diseases.  They  are 
specially  carriers  of  filth,  and  the 
vhole  country  is  roused  to  the  crusade 
igainst  the  fly. 

Flytraps  and  fly-papers  do  catch 
lies,  but  they  do  not  catch  all,  or  even 
i  small  proportion.  The  poisonous  pa- 
>er  is  objectionable  where  there  are 
mall  children. 

The  only  effective  defense  against 
he  fly  is  by  thorough  screening,  and 


WEATHER,  no  matter  how  hot  or 
dry.  RAIN,  no  matter  how  much, 
and  hard  usage  do  not  affect  our 
INDIA  REED  or  RUSTICO  FURNI- 
TURE. Nothing  so  durable  or  suit- 
able for  Porch  or  Bungalow  use  was 
ever  made  before.  Price  moderate. 
We  guarantee   it.     Send   for  booklet. 

Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co. 

Eighth    &    Clay,    Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO    ICE  REQUIRED 


Perfect  Ventilation.    Absolutely  Sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer's,  writo 
for  particulars  and  prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 
MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
expense. 

The  best  preventive  of  moths  is  fre- 
quent and  thorough  sweeping  and  the 
elimination,  if  possible,  of  all  tufted 
upholstery.  If  this  is  not  possible  the 
tedious  process  of  brushing  out  each 
fold  and  crease  must  be  gone  through 
with  often.  Linen  slip  covers  are  al- 
most indispensable  in  such  cases. 

Allowing  cast-off  clothing  or  pieces 
of  cloth  to  accumulate  in  a  promiscu- 
ous heap  is  another  invitation  to 
moths.  Have  such  things  brushed  free 
from  dust  and  then  cleaned  and  packed 
away.  Camphor,  moth  balls,  etc..  keep 
moths  away  because  they  object  to  the 
odor,  but  if  moths  are  already  pres- 
ent the  things  named  do  not  prevent 
their  hatching  out. 


SUMMER  VEGETABLES. 
Deviled  Tomatoes — Wipe,  peel  and 
cut  four  tomatoes  in  slices.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  with  flour 
and  saute  In  butter.  Arrange  on  a 
hot  platter  and  pour  over  them  the 
following  sauce:  Work  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  until  creamy  and 
add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  su- 
gar, one  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  few 
grains  of  cayenne.  When  thoroughly 
blended,  add  one  egg,  slightly  beaten, 
the  yolk  of  one  hard-boiled  egg,  rubbed 
to  a  paste  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring 
constantly  until  mixture  thickens. 

Baked  Tomatoes  with  Cream  Sauce — 
Select  sound,  ripe,  medium-sized  toma- 
toes. Wipe,  prick  several  times  with  a 
fork,  arrange  In  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  skins,  place 
on  rounds  of  sauted  bread  and  pour 
over  them  a  rich  white  or  cream  sauce. 

Peppers  (.Stuffed) — Remove  the  seeds 
by  cutting  peppers  down  one  ,side. 
Take  bits  of  cold  meat,  veal  is  the 
nicest,  minced  fine,  mix  it  with  one 
beaten  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of  rolled 
crackers,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Fill  the  pep- 
pers, sew  or  tie  together,  and  bake  in 
oven  till  peppers  are  tender.  Serve 
with  lemon. 

Cut  a  piece  from  the  stem  end  of 
the  peppers  and  remove  the  seeds. 
Cover  with  boiling  water  and  let  stand 
10  minutes.  Drain  and  fill  with 
chopped  lamb  or  any  other  kind  of 
meat.  Place  in  a  baking  pan.  Add  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  for  three-fourths  hour.  One 
pint  Of  chopped  meat  which  has  been 
previously  cooked  is  enough  to  fill  10 
peppers. 

Corn  Drops — To  a  pint  of  the  corn 
pulp  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  tea- 
spoon of  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  Drop 
In  hot  butter  and  fry  a  light  brown. 

Cor?i  (Escalloped) — Take  one  can  of 
corn,  put  a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  the 
baking  dish,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  little  chunks  of  butter.  Then  put 
a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  the  corn, 
and  so  on.  Cover  the  top  with  bread 
crumbs  rubbed  together  with  salt,  pep- 


per and  butter  as  for  stuffing.  Pour 
over  the  top  a  half  cup  of  cream  and 
bake  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  This 
makes  enough  for  six  people. 

Corn  Fritters — One  can  corn  (or 
three  ears  of  fresh  corn  cut),  one  heap- 
ing tablespoon  flour,  one  egg,  enough 
flour  to  make  thin  batter,  salt  and 
pepper.  Drop  from  spoon  into  hot  lard 
or  on  a  griddle  like  pancakes.  This 
would  be  a  good  substitute  for  meat. 

Corn  Ousters — Grate  raw  corn  from 
cobs.  To  one  pint  corn  pulp  add  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  one-quarter  cup 
flour,  season  highly  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Drop  by  spoonfuls  and  fry  in 
deep  fat,  or  cook  on  hot,  well-greased 
griddle.  Should  be  made  about  size  of 
large  oysters. 


school  for  boys  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Catalogue  on  application.  35th  year 
begins  August  19th. 

S.  J.  HALLEY,      REX  W.  SHERER, 
Principals. 


Use  these  Home  Industry  Soaps 
made  by 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gasene  Naptha  Soap 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

White  Bear  Soap 

A  white  soap  without  rosin. 

White  Bear  Borax  Soap 
Flakes 

For  dishwashing,  laundry,  general 
work. 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  school  of  high  standing  and  national  reputation.  Best 
equipped  Business  College  in  the  West.  Offers  best  edu- 
cational opportunities — Every  graduate  of  complete  course 
for  ten  years  employed  at  good  salary.  Homelike  accom- 
modations.   Write  for  free  Catalogue.     Come  to  Oakland. 


Make  Arrangements  to  Enter 

STOCKTON 

COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 

NEXT  TERM 

Best  Equipment,  Modern  Methods 


What  are  You  Interested  In? 


Mark 
Normal 
Bookkeeping 
Banking 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and 
Typewriting 
Commercial  Law 
Correspondence 


X"  After  Course  Desired 
Penmanship 
Real   Estate  and 

Insurance 
Salesmanship  and 

Advertising 
Mechanical 

Engineering 
Music 


If  you  are  not  interested  yourself, 
fill  in  the  blank  space  wltji  thr 
name  and  address  of  some  friend  of 
yours  and  mail  it  to  us. 

It  may  be  that  you  will  be  instru- 
mental in  starting  some  young  man 
or  woman  on  the  road  to  success. 


Name 


Compare  these  Rates  with  the  Rates 
of  Other  Schools 

Three  Months  -  -  $35.00 
Six  Months  -  -  -  60.00 
Eight  Months  -  -  -  75.00 
Twelve  Months   -  100.00 

Enter  Our  Normal  Department  July 
1st.    Only  $60  for  Six  Months 

For  further  information  address 

A.  JOHNSON 

Stockton  Commercial  College, 
Record    Building,    STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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ORCHARD    AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Latest  Patterns  for  the  Sewing  Room 


No.  4341— Boys'  Suit.  Consisting  of  a 
blouse  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  head  and 
having  one-piece  sleeves;  also  knickerbocker 
trousers.  Sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  re- 
quires 3V4  yards  30  inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 


No.  4332— Girls'  Coat.  Having  two- 
seam  sleeves  with  turn-back  cuffs. 
Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  re- 
quires   2H    yards    36-Inch  material. 

Price,  15  cents. 


No.  4311 — Misses'  Kimono.  Having  full-length  sleeves  or 
cap-sleeves.  Sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Size  16  requires  4 
yards  material  36  Inches  wide  with  2  yards  contrasting  ma- 
terial for  bands.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4313 — Ladles'  Wrapper  or  Lounging  Robe.  Having  one- 
piece  sleeves  perforated  for  shorter  length.  Sizes  32,  34.  36. 
38,  40  and  42  bust.  Size  36  requires  5%  yards  36-lnch  ma- 
terial.   Price,  15  cents. 


TO  THE  WOMAN  SENDING  IN  ONE 
NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM  FOR  ONE  YEAR.  ANY 
THREE  PATTERNS  WILL  BE  SENT 
FREE   OF  CHARGE. 

ADDRESS  COUNTRY  LIFE  PUBLISH- 
ING CO..  162  POST  STREET,  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


444  I 

EMBROIDERY 
NO  II730 

No.  11730— Corset  cover  design  In  eyelet 
embroidery.  Scalloped  edges  buttonholed. 
Perforated  stamping  pattern.  Including 
stamping  preparation.  15  cents.  Transfer 
pattern.  15  cents.  Pattern  No.  4441,  cut  la 
sizes  from  32  to  46  Inches  bust,  price  10  cent*. 


No.  3757 — Misses'  Princess  1'ndergar- 
ment.  Consisting  of  a  corset  cover  and 
short  petticoat.  Perforated  for  square 
neck.  Sizes  14,  16  and  18  vears.  Size 
16  requires  3  yards  36-inch  material. 
Price,   10  rents 


No.  11312 — Tray  Cloth.  8x12  Inches  to  be  developed  In 
solid  and  eyelet  embroidery.  Perforated  stamping  pattern, 
including  stamping  preparation,  10  cents.  Transfer  pattern, 
10  cents. 


No.  11712— Sachet  or  Jewel  hand-bag  made 
of  line  handkerchief  linen  worked  In  solid  and 
eyelet  embroidery.  Scalloped  edge  buttonhole 
stitched.  The  lining  can  be  of  pink  or  blue 
silk.  Perforated  stamping  pattern  (6x7 
Inches).  Including  stamping  preparation.  II 
cents.  Transfer  pattern,  10  cents.  Stamped 
on  the  finest  quality  handkerchief  linen  with 
necessary  cotton  for  working,  35  cents. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 
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The  Road  to  Providence    *    *    By  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Providence  Tag-Gang. 

"Miss  Elinory,  do  you  think  get- 
;ing  married  and  such  is  ketcb- 
ng,  like  the  mumps  and  chlckenpox?" 
isked  Eliza  Pike  as  she  sat  on  the 
steps  at  the  daintily  shod  feet  of  the 
singer  lady,  who  sat  in  Mother  May- 
jerry's  large  arm-chair,  swinging  her- 
self and  Teether  slowly  to  and  fro, 
Humming  happily  little  vagrant  airs 
:hat  floated  into  her  brain  on  the 
wings  of  their  own  melody.  Teether's 
large  blue  eyes  looked  into  hers  with 
earnest  rapture  and  his  little  head 
swayed  on  his  slender  neck  in  har- 
mony with  her  singing. 

"Why,  Eliza,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
Do  you  think  so?"  answered  Miss  Win- 
*ate,  as  she  smiled  down  into  the  large 
>yes  raised  to  hers.  The  heart-to-heart 
lommunions,  which  she  and  Eliza 
found  opportunities  to  hold,  were  a 
:onstant  source  of  pleasure  to  Miss 
(Vingate,  and  the  child's  quaint  little 
jersonality  unfolded  itself  delightedly 
in  the  sunshine  of  appreciation  from 
;his  lady  of  her  adoration, 
f  "Yes'm,  I  believe  I  do.  Mis'  Pratt 
and  Mr.  Hoover  started  it,  and  last 
night  Mr.  Petway  walked  home  with 
kunt  Prissy  and  Maw  set  two  rocking 
chairs  out  on  the  front  porch  for  'em. 
Paw  said  he  was  more'n  glad  to  set 
n  the  back  yard  and  smoke  his  pipe. 
Vlaw  wouldn't  put  Teether  to  bed,  but 
rocked  him  in  her  lap  'cause  he  might 
Wake  up  and  disturb  'em.  She  let  me 
set  up  with  her  and  Paw  and  he  told 
tales  on  the  time  he  co'ted  her.  She 
paid  hush  up,  that  co'ting  was  like 
pumps  and  chickenpox  and  he  was 
about  to  get  a  second  spell.  Does  it 
make  you  want  a  beaux,  too,  Miss  Eli- 
kory?" 

j  "Well,"  answered  Miss  Wingate 
plowly  with  a  candor  that  would  have 
(been  vouched  no  other  soul  save  the 
sympathetic  Eliza,  "it  might  be  nice." 

"I  thought  you  would  like  one,"  an- 
swered Eliza  enthusiastically,  "and 
poxi  know  I  had  done  picked  out  Doc- 
tor Tom  for  you,  but  since  I  saw  him 
dress  up  so  good  this  morning  and  go 
to  Bolivar  to  take  the  train  to  the  city 
and  he  got  the  letter  from  Miss  Alford 
day  before  yesterday — that  is,  Aunt 
Prissy  says  Mr.  Petway  thinks  it  was 
from  her — I  reckon  it  won't  be  fair  to 
get  him  for  you,  when  she  had  him 
first  last  summer.  Oughtn't  you  to  be 
fair  about  taking  folk's  beaux  just  like 
taking  their  piece  of  cake  or  skipping 
rope?"  Eliza  was  fast  developing  a 
code  of  morals  that  bade  fair  to  be 
both  original  and  sound. 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Wingate  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  not  a  little 
perturbation  in  her  voice,  "yes,  of 
course.  When  did  Doctor  Mayberry 
go?" 

"This  morning  before  you  came 
downstairs.  He  give  Mother  Mayberry 
some  drops  for  Mis'  Bostick  and  told 
me,  too,  how  to  give  'em  to  her. 
Mother  Mayberry  is  down  there  now 
and  I'm  a-going  to  stay  with  her  this 
afternoon.  But  I  tell  you  what  we 
can  do,  Miss  Elinory,  there  is  Sam 
Mosbey — I  believe  you  can  get  him 
easy.  He  picked  up  a  rose  you  dropped 
when  you  went  in  the  store  to  get 
your  letters  the  other  day,  and  when 
Mr.  Petway  laughed  he  got  red  even 
in  his  ears.  And  just  this  week  he 
have  bought  a  pair  of  pink  suspenders, 
some  sweet  grease  for  his  hair  and 
green  striped  socks.  He'll  look  lovely 
when  he  gets  fixed  up  and  I  hope  you 
will  notice  him  some."  Eliza  spoke 
In  the  most  encouraging  of  tones  of 
the  improvement  in  appearance  of  the 
suitor  she  was  advocating,  and  was 
just  about  to  continue  her  machina- 
tions by  further  enthusiasm  when, 
from  down  the  road  at  the  Bosticks, 
came  Mother  Mayberry's  voice  calling 
her,  and  like  a  little  killdee  she  darted 
away  to  the  aid  of  her  confrere. 


And  for  several  long  minutes  Miss 
Wingate  sat  perfectly  still  and  looked 
across  the  meadow  to  the  sky-line  with 
intent  eyes.  Teether  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  drawing  by  degrees  his  own 
pink  toes  up  to  his  rosy  lips  in  an 
effort  to  get  his  foot  into  his  mouth, 
an  ambition  that  sways  most  mortals 
from  their  seventh  to  tenth  month.  A 
thin  wraith  of  Miss  Alford's  personal- 
ity had  been  drifting  through  the 
singer  lady's  consciousness  for  some 
days,  but  she  was  positively  stunned 
at  this  sudden  materialization.  There 
come  moments  in  the  lives  of  most 
women  when  they  get  glimpses  into 
the  undiscovered  land  of  their  own 
hearts  and  are  appalled  thereby.  Sud- 
denly she  hugged  the  chuckling  baby 
very  close  and  began  a  rapid  rocking 
to  the  humming  accompaniment  of  a 
rollicking  street  tune,  a  seemingly,  in- 
explicable but  perfectly  natural  pro- 
ceeding. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  which  is  the 
oldest,  you  or  the  baby,  honey-bird!" 
exclaimed  Mother  Mayberry  as  she 
came  up  the  steps  in  the  midst  of  the 
frolic.  "You  and  him  a-giggling  make 
music  like  a  nest  full  of  young  cat- 
birds. Did  you  ever  notice  how  'most 
any  down-heart  will  get  up  and  go 
a-marching  to  a  laugh  tune?  I  needed 
just  them  chuckles  to  set  me  up  again." 
As  she  finished  speaking  Mother  May- 
berry seated  herself  on  the  top  step 
and  Miss  Wingate  slipped  down  beside 
her  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

"What  is  the  trouble  this  morning, 
Mrs.  Mayberry?"  she  asked,  as  she 
moved  a  little  closer,  so  Teether  could 
reach  out  and  nestle  against  Mother 
Mayberry's  shoulder.    "Anybody  sick?" 

"No,  not  to  say  sick  much,"  answered 
Mother,  with  a  touch  of  wistfulness  in 
her  gentle  eyes,  "but  it  looks  like,  day 
by  day,  I  can  see  Mis'  Bostick  slipping 
away  from  us,  same  as  one  of  the 
white  garden  lilies  what  on  the  third 
day  just  closes  up  its  leaves  when 
you  ain't  looking  and  when  you  go 
back  is  gone.' 

"She  isn't  so  old  she  can't — can't 
recuperate  when  the  lovely  warm  days 
come  to  stay  this  summer,  is  she?" 
asked  the  singer  lady  with  a  quick 
sympathy  in  her  voice  and  eyes. 

"No,  she  ain't  so  old  as  to  die  by 
old  age,  but  what  hurts  me,  child,  is 
that  it  is  just  her  broke  heart  giving 
out.  She  have  always  been  quiet  and 
gentle-smiling,  but  since  the  news  of 
Will's  running  off  with  that  money 
came  to  Providence  she  have  just  been 
fading  away.  A  mother's  heart  don't 
break  clean  over  a  child,  but  gets  a 
jagged  wound  that  won't  often  heal. 
When  I  think  of  her  suffering  it  puts 
a  hitch  in  my  enjoying  of  that  Tom 
Mayberry."  And  Mother  blinked  away 
the  suspicion  of  a  tear. 

"But  Mrs.  Bostick  and  the  Deacon 
both  are  so  fond  of  Doctor  Mayberry 
that  it  must  be  a  joy  to  have  him 
such  a  comfort  to  them,"  said  Miss 
Wingate  softly,  as  she  carried  one  of 
Teether's  pink  hands  to  her  lips. 

"Yes,  child,  I  know  he  is  all  that. 
Somehow,  here  in  Providence,  we 
women  have  all  tried  to  put  some  of 
our  own  sister  love  for  one  another 
in  our  young  folks.  I  hold  that  when 
the  whole  world  have  learned  to  cut 
sister  and  brother  deep  enough  into 
they  children's  hearts,  then  His  king- 
dom is  a-going  to  come  in  about  one 
generation  from  them.  Now  there's 
a  picture  that  goes  on  the  page  with 
my  remarks!  Bettie  sure  do  look 
pretty  with  that  white  sunbonnet  on 
her  head,  and  count  how  many  Turn- 
ers, Pratts,  Hoovers  and  Pikes  she 
have  got  trailing  peacefully  behind  her, 
all  like  full-blood  brothers  and  sisters. 
I'm  so  glad  she's  a-bringing  her  sew- 
ing to  set  a  spell.  Come  in,  Bettie, 
here's  a  rocker  a-holding  out  arms  to 
you!"  Little  Hoover  was  as  usual 
bobbing  in  Bettie's  arms  and  he  gurgled 
at  the  sight  of  Teether  Pike  as  if  in 


joy  at  this  encounter  with  his  side 
partner  and  when  deposited  upon  the 
floor  beside  him  made  a  brotherly 
grab  at  one  of  young  Pike's  pink 
feet  in  the  most  manifest  interest. 

"Well,  if  this  just  ain't  filling  at 
the  price,"  said  the  widow  as  she 
settled  herself  in  the  rocker,  and 
Mother  Mayberry  established  herself 
in  one  opposite,  while  Miss  Wingate 
elected  to  remain  on  the  step  by  the 
babies.  "I  left  Pattie  over  to  my 
house  helping  Clara  May  get  a  little 
weed-pulling  outen  'Lias  and  Henny  in 
my  garden.  Buck  Peavey  have  just 
passed  by  looking  like  the  last  of  pea- 
time  and  the  first  of  frost.  I  do  declare 
it  were  right  down  funny  to  see  Pattie 
toss  her  head  at  him,  and  them  boys 
both  giggled  out  loud.  He  ain't  spoke 
to  Pattie  for  a  week  'cause  she  sang 
outen  Sam  Mosbey's  hymn-book  last 
Wednesday  night  at  prayer  meeting. 
He've  got  a  long-meter  doxology  face 
for  sure." 

"And  he's  a-suffering,  too,"  answered 
Mother  Mayberry  with  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy in  her  placid  face  at  the  troubles 
of  her  favorite,  Buck,  the  lover.  "To 
some  folks  love  is  a  kinder  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism  of  the  soul  and  a-de- 
serving  of  pity." 

A  vision  of  a  girl  at  a  college  com- 
mencement with  her  nose  buried  in  a 
pink  peony,  looking  up  and  smiling, 
flashed  across  the  consciousness  of 
the  singer  lady  and  she  pressed  her 
head  between  little  Hoover'  chubby 
shoulders,  and  acknowledged  herself  a 
fit  subject  for  sympathy.  To  go  and 
not  even  think  of  telling  her  good- 
by  was  cruel,  and  a  forlorn  little  sob 
stifled  itself  in  the  mite's  pink  apron. 

"Well,  folks,"  broke  in  the  widow's 
cheerful  voice  that  somehow  reminded 
one  of  peaches  and  cream,  "I  come 
over  to-day  to  get  a  little  help  and 
encouragement  about  planning  the 
wedding.  I  knowed  Miss  Elinory 
would  think  it  up  sylish  for  me  and 
Mis'  Mayberry  would  lend  her  head 
to  help  fitting  notions  to  what  can  be 
did.  Mr.  Hoover's  clover  hay  will  be 
laid  by  next  week  and  he  says  they 
ain't  nothing  more  to  keep  us  back. 
I've  sewed  up  four  bolts  of  lignt 
caliker,  two  of  domestic,  one  of  blue 
jeans,  and  three  of  gingham  into  a 
trousseau  for  us  all  to  wear  on  the 
wedding  trip,  and  Mr.  Petway  are  a-go- 
ing to  take  measures  and  bring  out  new 
shoes  and  tasty  hats  all  'round,  next 
wagon  trip  to  town.  I  think  we  will 
make  a  nice  genteel  show." 

"Are  you — going  to  take  everybody 
on  the  trip?"  asked  Miss  Wingate, 
roused  out  of  her  woe  by  the  very 
idea  of  the  tour  in  the  company  of 
the  seventeen. 

"That  we  are,"  responded  the  widow 
heartily,  "but  not  all  to  onct.  We'll 
have  to  make  two  bites  of  the  cherry. 
The  day  after  the  wedding  we  are 
a-going  to  take  the  two-horse  team,  a 
trunk  and  the  ten  youngest  and  go 
a-visiting  over  the  Ridge  at  Mr. 
Hoover's  brother's,  Mr.  Biggers.  We 
won't  stay  more'n  a  week  and  stop  a 
day  or  two  coming  back  to  see  Andy 
and  Carrie  Louise.  Then  we'll  drop 
the  little  ones  here  on  you  neighbors 
and  pick  up  the  seven  big  ones,  add 
Buck  for  a  compliment  and  go  on  down 
to  the  City  for  two  days'  high  jinks. 
We're  going  to  take  'em  up  to  the 
capitol  and  over  the  new  bridge  and 
we  hope  to  strike  some  kind  of  band 
music  going  on  somewhere  for  'em 
to  hear.  We  want  a  photygraft  group 
of  us  all,  too.  We  are  going  to  put 
up  at  the  Teamsters'  Hotel  up  on  the 
Square  and  Mr.  Hoover  have  got  party 
rates.  He  says  he  are  a-going  to  get 
that  seven  town-broke  anyway,  if  it 
costs  two  acres  of  corn.  Now  won't 
we  have  a  good  time?"  The  bright 
face  of  the  prospective  bride  fairly 
radiated  with  joy  at  the  prospect — 
Miss  Wingate  could  but  be  sympatheti- 


cally involved,  and  Mother  Mayberry 
beamed  with  delight  at  the  plan. 

"That'll  be  a  junket  that  tney  won't 
never  a  one  of  'em  forget,  Bettie  |" 
she  exclaimed  with  approval.  "They 
ain't  nothing  in  the  world  so  educat- 
ing as  travel.  And  you  can  trust  a 
country  child  to  see  further  and  hear 
more  than  any  other  animal  on  earth. 
I  wouldn't  trust  Tom  to  go  to  town 
now  without  coming  back  pop-eyeJ  over 
the  ottermobiles,"  and  Mother  May- 
berry laughed  at  her  own  fling  at  the 
sophisticated  young  Doctor.  Another 
dart  of  agony  entered  the  soul  of  the 
singer  lady  and  this  time  the  vision 
of  the  girl  and  the  peonj  was  placed 
in  a  big,  red  motor-car — why  red  she 
didn't  know,  except  the  intensity  of 
her  feelings  seemed  to  call  for  that 
color.  She  was  his  patient  and  curtesy 
at  least  demanded  that  he  should  tell 
her  of  his  intended  absence.  What 
could — ■ 

"Well,  to  come  out  with  the  truth," 
Mrs.  Pratt  was  going  on  to  say  by 
the  time  Miss  Wingate  brought  herself 
to  the  point  of  listening  again,  "it's 
just  the  wedding  itself  that  have  gave 
me  all  these  squeems.  Why,  Mis'  May- 
berry, how  on  earth  are  we  a-going  to 
parade  all  the  seventeen  into  the  Meet- 
ing-house without  getting  the  whole 
congregation  into  a  regular  giggle?  I 
don't  care,  'cause  I  know  the  neigh- 
bors wouldn't  give  us  a  mean  laugh, 
but  I  can  see  Mr.  Hoover  have  got  the 
whole  seventeen  sticking  in  his  craw  at 
the  thought,  and  I'm  downright  sorry 
for  him." 

"Yes,  Bettie,  men  have  got  sensi- 
tive gullets  when  it  comes  to  swoller- 
ing  a  joke  on  theyselves,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  joined  in  the  widow's 
merry  laugh  at  the  plight  of  the  em- 
barrassed widower.  "Looks  like  when 
we  all  can  trust  Mr.  Hoover  to  be  so 
good  and  kind  to  you  and  your  chil- 
dren, after  he  have  done  waded  into 
the  marrying  of  you,  we  oughter  find 
some  way  to  save  his  feelings  from  be- 
ing mortified.  Can't  you  hatch  out  a 
idea,  Elinory?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,  I  know  just  what 
to  do — it  came  to  me  in  a  flash!"  ex- 
claimed the  singer  lady  with  pink- 
cheeked  enthusiasm  over  the  inspira- 
tion that  had  risen  from  the 
depths  at  the  call  of  Mrs.  Pratt  and 
brought  her  up  to  the  surface  of  life 
with  it  for  a  moment  anyway.  "I 
saw  a  wedding  once  in  rural  England. 
All  the  children  in  the  village  in  a 
double  line  along  the  path  to  the 
church,  each  with  baskets  of  flowers 
from  which  they  threw  posies  in  front 
of  the  bride  as  she  came  by  them! 
Let's  get  all  the  children  together  and 
mix  them  up  and  let  them  stand  along 
the  walk  to  the  church  door.  It  will 
just  make  a  beautiful  picture  with  no 
— no  thought  of — of  who  belongs  to  any- 
body. Everybody  from  Pattie  and 
Buck  down  to  little  Bettie  and  Martin 
Luther!  Won't  it  be  lovely?  I  can 
show  them  just  how  to  march  down 
the  road  with  their  baskets  in  their 
arms,  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  you  can  come 
from  your  house  with  the  Deacon  and 
Mr.  Hoover  can  come  out  of  the  back 
of  the  store — with — with,  who  Is  going 
to  be  his  groomsman?" 

"Lawsy  me,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that," 
answered  the  widow.  "I'll  tell  you, 
Mr.  Pratt's  brother  is  coming  over 
from  Bolivar  to  the  wedding,  and  as 
he  is  a-going  to  be  a  kinder  relation 
in  law  by  two  marriages  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to 
ask  him." 

"Er — yes,"  assented  the  singer  lady, 
controling  a  desire  to  smile  at  this 
mix-up  of  the  bride  s  present  and  past 
relations  to  life.  "The  little  girls  ought 
to  have  white  dresses  and  the  boys — 
well,  what  could  the  little  boys  wear?" 
Miss  Wingate  felt  reasonably  sure  that 
white  dresses  for  all  the  ifemini,ne 
youth  of  Providence  would  be  forth- 
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coining,  but  she  hesitated  at  suggest- 
ing a  costume  for  the  small  boys. 

"Yes,  all  the  little  girls  have  got 
white  dresses  and  ribbons  and  fixings, 
but  dressing  up  a  herd  of  boys  is  an- 
other thing,"  answered  Mother  May- 
berry.  "If  just  blue  jeans  britches 
could  be  made  to  do  we  might  make 
out  to  get  the  top  of  them  rigged  out 
in  a  white  shirt  apiece;  couldn't  we, 
Bettie?" 

"That  we  can,"  answered  the  bride 
heartily.  "Give  me  a  good  day  at  the 
sewing-machine,  with  somebody  to  cut 
and  somebody  to  baste,  and  1  will  get 
'em  all  turned  out  by  sundown.  But 
they  feet!  Mis'  Mayberry,  could  we 
get  'em  into  shoes,  do  you  reckon? 
About  how  many  bad  stumped  toes 
is  they  in  Providence  now?" 

"Well,"  answered  Mother  Mayberry 
reflectively,  "I  don't  know  about  but 
two,  but  we  can  ask  'Liza  Pike.  Thank 
you  for  your  plan,  honey-bird,  and  we're 
a-going  to  put  it  through  so  as  to  be  a 
credit  to  you.  Children  are  sorter  go- 
ing out  of  style  these  days  and  I'm 
proud  to  make  a  show  of  our'n. 
Women's  leaving  babies  outen  they 
calculations  is  kinder  like  cutting  buds 
offen  the  tree  of  life,  and  I'm  glad 
no  sech  fashion  have  struck  Harpeth 
Kills  yet." 

"Now,  ain't  that  the  truth?"  ex- 
c'aimed  the  Widow  Pratt.  "Sometimes 
when  I  read  seme  of  the  truck  about 
what  women  have  tooiv  a  notion  to  turn 
out  and  do  in  the  world,  1  get  right 
skeered  about  what  are  a-going  to 
happen  to  the  babies  and  men  in  the 
time  to  come." 

"Don't  worry  about  'em,  Bettie," 
laughed  Mother  Mayberry,  with  a 
quizzical  sparkle  in  her  eyes.  "Even 
when  women  have  got  that  right  to 
march  in  the  front  rank  with  the  men 
and  carry  some  of  the  flags,  that  they 
are  a-contending  for,  they'll  always  be 
some  foolish  enough  to  lag  behind  with 
babies  on  they  breasts,  a  string  of  chil- 
dren following  and  with  always  a  snack 
in  her  pocket  to  feed  the  broke  down 
front-rankers,  men  or  women.  You'll 
find  most  Providence  women  in  that 
lag-gang,  I'm  thinking;  but  let's  do  our 
part  in  whooping  on  the  other*  sisters 
that  have  got  wrongs  to  right." 

"I  suppose  the  world  really  has  done 
women  injustice  in  lots  of  ways,"  said 
the  singer  lady  plaintively,  for  she  had 
very  lately,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  felt  the  sit-still-and-hold-your- 
hands-while-he-rides-away  grind,  and  it 
had  struck  in  deep. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  picked  up  little 
Hoover,  who  was  nodding  like  a  top- 
heavy  petunia  in  a  breeze,  and  stretch- 
ed him  across  her  lap  for  a  nap.  "But 
as  long  as  she  have  got  the  spanking 
of  man  sprouts  from  they  one  to  ten 
years  she  oughter  make  out  to  get  in 
a  vote  to  suit  herself,  as  time  comes 
along,  especially  if  she  have  picked  her 
husband  right." 

"She — she  can't— can't  pick  her  hus- 
band," hazarded  the  singer  lady  des- 
perately. 

"Yes,  she  can,  honey-child,"  answered 
Mother  Mayberry  comfortably.  "The 
smile  in  her  eye  anu  the  switch  of 
her  skirts  is  a  woman's  borned-vote, 
and  she  can  elect  herself  wife  to  any 
man  she  cares  to  use  'em  on.  But 
what  about  the  collation,  Bettie? 
Everybody  is  going  to  help  you  with 
the  cooking  and  fixings,  and  let's  have 
a  never-forget  supper  this  onct." 

"That  we  are,"  answered  Mrs.  Pratt 
emphatically.  "Mr.  Hoover  says  no 
hand-around,  stand-around  for  him;  he 
wants  a  Tegular  laid  table  with  a  knife 
and  fort  set-down  to  it.  He  says  we 
are  a-going  to  feed  our  friends  liberal, 
if  it  takes  three  acres  of  timothy  hay 
to  do  it,  and  he's  about  right.  We'll 
begin  thinking  about  that  and  deciding 
what  the  first  of  the  week.  But  I  must 
be  a-going  to  see  that  the  dinner  horn 
blows  in  time.  I  want  to  get  my  spara- 
grasses  extra  tender,  for  'Liza  have 
notified  me  that  she  is  going  to  stop 
by  to-day  with  the  covered  dish,  and 
I  want  to  fill  it  tasty  for  her.  Come 
visiting  soon,  Miss  Elinory,  for  I've 
got  something  to  show  you  that  are  too 


foolish  to  speak  aoout  to  Mis'  May- 
berry." And  the  widow  gave  a  delici- 
ous little  giggle  as  she  lifted  the  sleep- 
ing baby  from  Mother  Mayberry's  lap 
and  started  down  the  steps. 

"Dearie  me,  Bettie,"  answered  Mother 
with  a  laugh,  "don't  you  know  that 
poking  up  a  woman's  curiosity  is 
mighty  apt  to  start  a  yaller  jacket  to 
buzzing?  I'll  be  by  your  house  some 
time  before  sundown  myself." 

"Some  women's  ship  of  life  is  a 
steamboat  that  stops  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers at  every  landing.  Bettie's  are 
one  of  them  kind,  and  she'll  tie  up 
with  'em  all  in  glory  when  the  time 
comes,"  remarked  Mother  Mayberry 
as  she  watched  the  sturdy  widow  swing 
itway  down  the  Road  with  the  baby 
n sleep  over  her  shoulder. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Cindy  found 
occasion  to  summon  Mother  Mayberry 
to  the  chicken  yard  on  account  of  a 
dispute  that  had  arisen  between  old 
Dominick  and  one  of  the  ungallant 
roosters  that  had  resulted  in  an  injury 
to  one  of  the  small  fry.  which  lay  piti- 
fully cheeping  on  the  back  steps.  Dom- 
inick, with  every  feather  awry,  was 
holding  command  of  the  bowl  of  corn- 
meal  while  her  family  feasted,  and  the 
Plymouth  rooster  stood  at  a  respect- 
ful distance  with  a  weather  eye  on 
both  the  determined  mother  and 
Cindy's  broom.  Retribution  in  the  form 
of  Mother  Mayberry  descended  upon 
him  swiftly  and  certainly,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  seeking  seclusion  under  the 
barn. 

And  by  the  time  order  and  peace 
were  restored  to  the  barn-yard.  Mother 
came  in  to  dinner  and  spent  an  hour 
in  interested  hen-lore  with  the  singer 
lady,  who  was  really  fond  of  hearing 
about  the  feathered  families  when  she 
saw  how  her  interest  in  them  pleased 
.Mis.  Mayberry.  The  subject  of  the 
Doctor,  his  absence  and  the  probable 
time  of  his  return  was  not  mentioned 
by  his  mother,  and  for  the  life  of  her 
Miss  Wingate  could  not  muster  the 
courage  for  a  single  question.  She  felt 
utterly  unable  to  stand  even  the  most 
mild  eulogy  on  the  peony-girl  and 
was  glad  that  nothing  occurred  to  turn 
the  conversation  in  that  direction.  She 
was  silent  for  the  most  part,  and  most 
assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  Martin 
Luther,  whose  rapidly  filling  outlines 
were  making  him  into  a  chubby  edition 
of  the  Raphaelite  angel.  Martin  had 
landed  in  the  garden  of  the  gods  and 
was  making  the  most  of  the  golden 
days.  He  bore  his  order  of  American 
boyhood  with  jaunty  grace,  and  the 
curl  had  assumed  a  rampant  air  in 
place  of  the  pathetic. 

"Martin,  do  you  want  me  to  wash 
your  face  and  hands  and  come  go  visit- 
ing with  me?"  asked  the  singer  lady. 
as  she  stood  on  the  front  steps  and 
watched  Mother  Mayberry  depart  in 
her  old  buggy  on  the  way  to  visit  a 
patient  over  the  Nob.  A  long,  lonely 
afternoon  was  more  than  she  could 
face  just  now,  and  she  felt  certain 
that  distraction,  if  not  amusement, 
could  be  found  in  a  number  of  places 
along  the  Road. 

"Thank,  ma'am,  please,"  answered 
Martin  Luther,  who  still  clung  to  the 
formula  that  he  had  found  to  be  a 
perfectly  good  open  sesame  to  most  of 
the  pleasant  things  of  life,  when  used 
as  he  knew  how  to  use  it. 

So,  taking  her  rose-garden  hat  in  one 
hand  and  Martin  Luther's  chubby  fist 
in  the  other,  Miss  Wingate  started 
down  Providence  Road  for  a  series  of 
afternoon  calls,  at  the  fashionable 
hour  of  onethirty.  She  was  just  pass- 
ing by  Mrs.  Peavey's  gate  with  no 
earthly  thought  of  going  in  when  she 
beheld  the  disconsolate  Buck  stretched 
full  length  on  the  grass  under  a  tree, 
which  was  screened  by  a  large  syringa 
bush  from  the  front  windows  of  the 
maternal  residence.  A  hoe  rested  lan- 
guidly beside  him,  and  it  was  a  plain 
case  of  farm  hookey. 

"Oh,  Miss  Elinory,"  called  his 
mother  from  the  side  steps,  "did  Mis' 
Mayberry  hear  about  that  fire  down 
in  town  that  burned  up  two  firemen, 
a  police  and  a  woman?"  At  the  sound 
of  his  mother's  strident  voice,  Buck 


curled  up  in  a  tight  knot  and  with 
a  despairing  glance  rolled  under  the 
bush. 

"I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Peavey,  but  I'll 
tell  her,"  Miss  Wingate  called  back  as 
she  prepared  to  hasten  on  for  fear 
Mrs.  Peavey  would  come  to  the  gate 
for  further  parley,  and  thus  discover 
the  exhausted  culprit. 

"And  a  man  tooken  pisen  on  ac- 
count of  a  bank's  failing  in  Louis- 
ville," she  added  in  a  still  shriller 
tone,  which  just  did  carry  across  the 
distance  to  Mrs.  Pike's  front  door, 
through  which  Miss  Wingate  was  dis- 
appearing. Her  prompt  flight  had 
saved  the  day  for  the  disconsolate 
lover,  who  cautiously  rolled  from  un- 
der the  bush  again  and  went  on  with 
his  interrupted  nap. 

She  found  Mrs.  Pike  and  Miss  Prissy 
at  home,  and  spent  a  really  delightful 
hour  in  speculating  and  unfolding  pos- 
sible plans  for  the  Pratt-Hoover  nup- 
tials. Miss  Prissy  blushed  and  giggled 
at  an  elephantine  attempt  at  badin- 
age that  her  sister-in-law  directed  at 
her  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Petway,  and 
after  a  while  Miss  Wingate  went  on 
her  way,  in  a  manner  comforted  by 
their  wholesome  merriment.  She  hesi- 
tated at  the  front  gate  of  the  Tutt 
residence,  but  the  sight  of  the  Squire 
pottering  around  in  a  diminutive  gar- 
den at  the  side  of  the  house  decided 
her  to  enter,  for  Squire  Tutt  held  the 
charm  for  her  that  a  still-fused  fire- 
cracker holds  for  a  small  boy. 

"I  ain't  well  at  all,"  he  exploded, 
in  answer  to  her  polite  question,  asked 
in  the  meekest  of  voices.  "Don't  you 
set  up  to  marry  Tom  Mayberry,  girl,  if 
you  don't  wanter  get  a  numbskull. 
Told  me  to  eat  a  passel  of  raw  green 
stuff  for  my  liver,  like  I  was  a  head 
of  cattle.  I'll  die  if  I  follow  him. 
Everybody  he  doctors'll  die.  Snake  bite 
is  the  only  thing  he  knows  how  to 
cure,  and  snakes  don't  crawl  until  the 
last  of  the  month.  Don't  marry  him, 
I  say,  don't  marry  him!" 

And  it  took  Miss  Wingate  several 
minutes  after  her  hurried  adieus  to 
get  over  the  effect  of  the  Squire's  in- 
hibitory caution.  But  the  haven  for 
which  she  had  been  instinctively  aim- 
ing was  just  across  the  Road,  and  she 
found  a  peace  and  quiet  which  sank 
into  her  perturbed  soul  like  a  bene- 
diction. The  Deacon  sat  by  Mrs.  Bos- 
tick's  bed  with  his  Bible  across  his 
thin  old  knees,  and  Eliza  was  crouched 
on  the  floor  just  in  front  of  him,  with 
her  knees  in  her  embrace  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  gentle  face.  Little  Bet- 
tie Pratt  lay  across  Mrs.  Bostick's  bed, 
deep  in  her  afternoon  nap,  and  Henny 
Turner  was  stretched  out  full  length 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  window, 
while  'Lias  sat  with  his  back  against 
the  wall  with  the  puppy  in  his  arms. 
The  pale  face  of  the  sweet  invalid  was 
lit  by  a  gentle  smile,  and  she  held 
one  of  the  sleeping  child's  warm  little 
hands  in  her  frail,  knotted,  old  fingers. 
Unnoticed,  Miss  Wingate  and  Martin 
Luther  paused  a  moment  at  the  door. 

"Golly,  Deacon,  but  didn't  he  do  him 
up  at  one  shot,  and  nothing  but  a 
little  piece  of  rock  in  the  gum-sling!" 
exclaimed  'Lias  in  excitement  over  the 
climax  of  the  tale  the  Deacon  had 
just  completed.  "I  wisht  I  was  that 
strong!" 

"It  was  the  strength  the  Lord  gived 
to  him,  'Lias  Hoover,  to  special  kill 
the  giant  with,"  said  Eliza,  in  an  argu- 
mentative tone  of  voice.  '  "Do  you 
reckon  He  tooken  the  strength  away 
from  David  the  next  morning,  Deacon, 
or  let  him  keep  it  to  use  all  the  time?" 
Eliza's  extreme  practicality  showed  at 
all  times,  even  in  those  of  deepest  ex- 
citement. 

The  Deacon  was  saved  the  strain  of 
intellect  involved  in  making  reply  to 
this  demand  by  his  wife's  low  exclama- 
tion of  pleasure  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  girl  and  the  tot  in  the  doorway. 
She  smiled  softly  as  the  singer  lady 
seated  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  took  both  her  hand  and  that  of  the 
sleeping  baby  in  a  firm,  young  one.  A 
peculiar  bond  of  sympathy  had  risen 
between  the  girl  and  the  gentle  old  in- 
valid, both  fighting  pain  and  anxiety. 


Mis.  Bostick  would  lie  for  hours  drink- 
ing in  tales  of  Miss  Wingate's  travels 
in  the  world,  which  she  had  timidly 
but  eagerly  asked  for  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  friendship.  The  girl 
knew  that  the  anxious  mother-heart 
was  using  her  descriptions  to  fare 
forth  on  quests  for  the  wanderer  into 
the  wide  world  beyond  the  Harpeth 
Hills,  that  had  all  her  life  bounded 
her  horizon,  and  she  sat  by  her  long 
hours,  leading  the  way  into  the  utter- 
most parts. 

After  a  fatherly  greeting,  the  Deacon 
departed  with  the  children  to  his  bench 
under  the  trees  and  left  the  two  alone 
for  their  talk,  and  the  long  shadows 
were  stretched  across  the  Road  and 
the  sun  sinking  beyond  the  Ridge  be- 
fore the  singer  lady  wended  her  way 
dejectedly  home  with  the  play-wearied 
Martin  Luther  trailing  beside  her. 
She  found  Mother  Mayberry,  much 
to  her  relieved  astonishment,  placidly 
rocking  in  her  accustomed  place,  with 
her  palm-leaf  ruffling  the  water-waves 
and  a  fresh  lawn  tie  blowing  in  the 
breeze. 

"Come  in,  honey-hearts,"  she  said 
eagerly,  with  bright  tenderness  shin- 
ing in  her  face  for  the  girl  and  the 
barefoot  young  pilgrim;  "I  have  been 
setting  here  a-missing  you  both  for  a 
hour.  With  you  and  my  young  mis- 
sion boy  both  gone  I'm  like  an  old 
hawk-robbed  hen.  I  knew  you  was 
with  Mis'  Bostick,  and  I  didn't  come 
for  you  'cause  somehow  them  rocking- 
chair-bed  trav?ls  you  and  her  take 
seems  to  comfort  her.  I  wouldn't  in- 
terrupt one  of  'em  for  the  world, 
though  I  was  getting  plumb  lonesome. 
I  was  even  a-hankering  after  that  Tom 
Mayberry  what  I  left  not  over  two 
hours  ago." 

"Has  the  Doctor  come  back  from 
the  City  this  soon?"  demanded  the 
singer  lady,  with  a  queer  thump  in 
her  cardiac  region  that  almost  smoth- 
ered her  voice. 

"Well  now.  to  tell  the  truth,  Tom 
Mayberry  haven't  been  to  no  City." 
answered  his  mother  with  a  chuckle 
as  she  looked  at  Miss  Wingate  over 
Martin  Luther's  head  on  her  shoulder 
where  he  had  buried  it  with  a  demand 
"milk,  milk,  thank  ma'am,  please." 
"I  don't  think  he  wants  you  to  know 
what  he  have  been  having  happen  to 
him,  but  I  can't  keep  from  telling 
you  'cause  I'm  tickled  clean  to  my 
funny  bone.  Dave  Hanks  come  over 
here  at  daylight  wanting  a  doctor 
quick,  and  I  had  a  cramp  in  my  leg 
what  I  forgot  to  tie  a  yarn  string 
around  before  I  went  to  bed,  so  I  had 
to  1st  Tom  hurry  on  over  there  'count 
of  the  push  they  was  in.  Then  I  got 
to  studying  it  over  and  while  I  knewed 
how  Tom  had  had  a  lot  of  practice 
in  such  things  in  a  hospital,  I  thought 
it  was  just  as  well  to  let  him  get  a 
little  Harpeth  experience  along  that 
line  and  sorter  prove  his  character  to 
Squire  Tutt  and  the  rest.  About  din- 
ner time,  though,  I  got  sorry  for  him 
and  hitched  up  and  went  over  there  to 
see  how  they  was  a-getting  along,  with- 
out telling  you  or  Cindy  anything  about 
it.  And  what  did  I  find?  That  Tom 
Mayberry  and  Dave  Hanks  out  on  the 
back  porch,  Dave  taking  a  drink  outen 
a  bottle  and  Tom  with  two  babies 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  showing  'em 
to  a  neighbor  woman,  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock over  'em.  He  most  dropped  'em 
when  he  seen  me  and  I  promised  not 
to  tell  you  about  it  at  all,  but  if  you 
coulder  seen  him!"  And  the  tried  and 
proven  young  Aesculapius'  mother 
fairly  rolled  in  her  chair  with  mirth 
at  the  recollection. 

"Oh,"  gasped  the  singer  girl,  as  she 
sank  weakly  down  upon  the  top  step 
and  leaned  her  head  against  the  con- 
venient post.  "It  was  awful — I — I — " 
she  caught  herself  quickly  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  intensity  of  her  relief. 

"No,  it  wasn't  awful,"  answered 
Mother  Mayberry,  fortunately  losing 
the  trend  of  the  exclamation.  "They 
are  mighty  sweet  little  babies,  both 
girls.  The  joke  is  mostly  on  me  getting 
uneasy  and  following  Tom  up.  When  I 
pick  out  his  wife,  I  must  be  sure 
and  see  she  are  a  girl  what  don't 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this  de- 
partment. 


POULTRY 


Nle's    Columbian    and    White  Plymouth 

Rocks;  no  more  eggs  this  season;  but 
If  you  want  some  good  stock,  write 
your  want;  we  will  try  to  please  you. 
Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

M.  NIE. 


Black  and  Buff  Orpingtons  a  Specialty. 

Prize  winners.  Heavy  layers.  Spe- 
cial matings.  Eggs  and  chicks  for 
sale.  Write  for  prices.  Reliable  Poul- 
try Yards,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Grand    lot    of    White    Leghorn  Cockrels 

from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers.  None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvlngton,  Cal. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 

Blue  Strain);  day  old  chicks  and  choice 
cockrels  after  September  1. 

ENOC  CREWS, 
The  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  R  1,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Utility  White  Minorcas.  Bred 
in  lav  and  fed  for  fertility.  Eggs, 
settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks,  $15.00. 
White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00.  E.  E. 
Cauble,  Kerman,  Cal. 

Up-to-Date    Shipping     Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  im- 
proved  coops  have  no  laths.  We  -use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  an-  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  aims,-  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  Instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  Information  address  D.  J. 
Green,   1         ::.l  St..  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

Kellerstrauss    Crystal    White  Orpington 

Eggs.  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


The  dry  season  Is  very  hard   on  hoofs. 

If  you  have  a  horse  with,  a  bad  foot 
caused  by  tender,  brittle,  hard  or  con- 
tracted hoofs,  split  hoofs,  quarter 
cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches,  corns, 
cracked  heels,  or  grease  heels,  we  will 
send  you  a  package  of  WOOL-FAT, 
try  it  15  days,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  $1.00.  If  not,  write  us  to  that  ef- 
fect and  pay  nothing.  Send  for  it  to- 
day, or  send  for  folder  with  many  tes- 
timonials of  horsemen,  vets  and  others. 
Tompkins  &  Co.,  116-118  E.  7th  St.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Milch    Goats,    Registered    Swiss  Toggen- 

burg  buck  for  sale.  Write  for  further 
information.  George  Langlois,  Sebasto- 
pol.  Cal. 

Registered     Berkshire     For     Sale — Won 
thirty   premiums   last  year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.    Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


worry  none  about  what  he  is  up  to.  A 
|  trouble-hunting  wife  is  a  rock  sinker 
V  to  any  man,  but  around  a  doctor's 
5  neck  she'll  finish  him  quick.  Don't 
let  on  to  the  shame-faced  thing  when 
he  comes!  He  asked  me  what  you'd 
been  a-doing  ail  day,  and  I  told  him 
I  thought  maybe  you  had  a  few  cus- 
tards in  your  mind  for  him  to-night 
when  he  gets  back  from  Flat  Rock. 
Don't  you  want  to  beat  up  some  with 
Cindy's  help?  And  they  is  a  bunch  of 
pink  peonies  he  sent  you  from  Mis' 
Hank's  bushes,  sticking  in  a  bucket  on 
the  back  porch.  Pin  one  in  your  hair 
to  sorter  compliment  him  after  all  the 
trouble  he  have  had  this  day,  poor 
Tom!" 

(To  be  continued) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GO      INTO       THE      REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mail  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  in  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Representative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations  be- 
tween you  and  our  many  representatives. 
Start  now  by  writing  for  our  free  book- 
let and  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 
CO.,  8th  floor,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


REAL  ESTATE 

56'/2  acres  Bear  Creek  land,  31/j  miles 
west  of  Merced;  20  acres  in  alfalta, 
34  acres  can  be  sowed  to  alfalfa  next 
year,  now  in  red  oats.  Free  water 
right  from  Crocker-Huffman  L.  &  W. 
Co.,  together  with  15  H.-P.  gasoline 
engine  and  6-inch  centrifugal  pump. 
Divided  into  six  fields  of  convenient  size 
and  well  fenced,  some  Willi  hog-tight 
wire.  The  creek  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  place  and  contains  about  12  acres. 
Has  running  water  the  year  around  and 
is  leased  for  $1.00  per  annum.  Is  the 
second  place  on  the  ditch  from  the  dam, 
with  special  ad  libitum  privileges;  5- 
rooni  frame  house  and  basement;  2-room 
cottage;  barn  and  outbuildings;  windmill; 
tank;  water  piped  to  house,  etc.  Acety- 
lene gas  to  all  the  buildings;  telephone; 
farmers  own  line  R.  F.  D.;  %  mile  from 
school;  12  horses  and  colts,  cow  and 
calf;  chickens  and  turkeys;  2-seated 
canopy  top  spring  wagon;  farm  wagon; 
buggy;  3  sets  double  harness;  2  sets 
single  harness;  mower,  rake  and  2-sec- 
tion  harrow;  Morgan  spader;  California 
riding  plow,  single  plow.  Electric  rail- 
road is  surveyed  within  100  feet  of  the 
house,  to  be  in  operation  in  November. 
Price  $20,000.00.  Will  carry  $7,000  on 
mortgage  at  6  per  cent.,  balance  cash. 
Geo.  P.  Sanborn.  316  Bush  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal..  or  M.  J.  Duncan  &  Co., 
Merced,  Cal. 

GEO.   A.    HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  interested  in  country  property, 

either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer,  see  us 
before  going  elsewhere.  We  have  a  large 
list  of  income  properties  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  which  might  suit  you.  If 
not  we  will  gel  for  you  just  what  you 
want.  Geo.  A.  Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

For  Sale — High-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville,   Cal.  ' 

Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacini^  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal.  

FINEST     IRRIGATED     COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live    Oak   and   Sunset   Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep,  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.    Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  V*  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.   3  Market   St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  In  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  Creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre.  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms.     W.  J.  Mortimer  &   Co.,  Hotel 


Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley  3100.  

We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small.  If 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,  1220  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
For  Sale — 108  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  famous  Prunedale  foothill  fruit 
district.  An  ideal  apple  country.  No 
irrigation  necessary.  A  desirable  cli- 
mate. Only  10  miles  from  Watsonville, 
six  from  Castroville.  This  district 
shipped  over  4,000  cars  of  apples  last 
year.  Offered  to  close  an  estate.  Ad- 
dress K.,  Box  101,  Orchard  &  Farm, 
Hastings  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED 


Wanted    Farmer  Agents   at   Once   for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K.'d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion.    Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Surprise.  Stove  Polish — Something  you 
have  been  seeking  a  long  time. 
No  more  dirty  hands.  No  gasoline 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Will  posi- 
tively preserve  your  stove  and  the 
polish  will  remain  longer  on  your 
stove  than  any  other  polish  made.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  mail  you 
a  tin  of  this  polish  for  15  cents  for 
a  limited  time.  Made  in  California. 
All  we  ask  is  to  give  this  polish  a 
trial  and  we  know  we  will  then  count 
you  as  one  of  our  regular  customers. 
Orders  must  be  sent  in  at  once.  Graph- 
ite Products  Company,  503  Market 
Street,    San  Francisco. 

Wagon   Scales  for  Hay  and   Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  kinds.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  &  Co..  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,"  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  


MAGAZINES 


Biggest  bargain  of  the  year.  Pictorial 
Review,  one  year,  $1.00;  two  years, 
$1.50.  Only  high  grade  woman's  mag- 
azine selling  at  these  prices.  Send 
subscription  before  July  loth  to  Miss 
Mary  K.  Jackson,  Box  178,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


PLANTS 


Villa   Anna   Nursery,   Santa   Rosa,  Calif., 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specialty.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  in  any  county  in  the 
State.     Write    for    illustrated  catalogue. 

The   Avocado — The   Most   Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  "New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free.  

The  Feijoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.    Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


 RARE  PLANTS  

Wild   Plant    Improvement   Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.    Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.      Rare     choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants    for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  a  sow 
can  not  successfully  raise  more  than 
five  or  six  pigs,  but  if  she  is  prop- 
erly selected,  developed  and  fed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  raise 
a  dozen  pigs. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Lots  to  Suit 
HERCULES 
HANDY 

HARNESS 

When  vour  Dealer  offers  vou  a  HER- 
CULES HARNESS  you  need  look  no  fur- 
ther— you  are  getting  the  best  Home- 
Made    Harness   to    be  had. 

The  above-shown  harness  is  a  double 
chain  harness  so  made  that  no  animal 
can  be  injured  by  dangling  chains. 
Leave  the  butt-chains  fastened  to  the 
single-trees.  All  Dealers  can  quote  low- 
est delivered  prices.  If  not  carried  in 
your  home  town,  write  us  and  we  will 
see   you  supplied. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
2040     to     2052     Howard     St.,     near  16th 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION  SALES 
EVERY   TUESDAY   AT   11  A. 


50  head  of  Horses  and  Mules  always 
on  hand. 

Country  consignments  handled  on 
commission. 

Stock  delivered  to  and  from  Boats 
or  Cars  Free  of  Charge. 

Outside  city  or  country  auction 
sales  solicited  at  reasonable  prices. 
For   further  particulars  apply 

H.   COHEN,  Auctioneer, 

The  Mission  Sale  Stables 

430    Valencia    St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 


Wo  can  save  you  money  on  your  gro- 
ceries and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
the  market  affords;  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  a 
trial  order  and  ask  for  prices  on  anything 
you  want.  Sierra  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  149 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  horse  with  the  "shivers"  is  a 
mighty  uncomfortable  creature,  and  is 
always  an  easy  victim  to  the  in- 
fluenza bug.  Perhaps  the  si  able  is 
damp  or  drafty.  More  likely  it  is  lack 
ing  in  ventilation,  and  no  purifying 
rays  of  sunshine  reach  its  interior. 
In  such  case  the  stock  breathe  over 
and  over  again  the  same  air,  their 
blood  becomes  starved  for  oxygen  and 
tue  circulation  is  impaired. 


A  little  milk  at  a  time  but  often, 
is  calf-raising  wisdom  reduced  to  the 
compass  of  a  nutshell.  Because  a  calf 
is  naturally  greedy  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  greed  should  be  catered  to. 


If  the  horse  is  of  a  nervous  habit, 
always  give  him  a  warning,  by  voice, 
before  you  approach.  Never  step  up 
behind  him  suddenly  and  startle  him. 
If  it  is  inherent  viciousness,  better  lei 
him  to  understand  that  you  are  mas- 
ter by  giving  him  a  few  lessons  for 
subduing  just  such  cases.  Then,  when 
you  step  up  to  go  into  the  stall,  tell 
him  sharply  to  "stand  over,"  watch- 
ing your  opportunity  to  glide  up  to 
his  head  and  take  hold  of  the  halter. 
You  must  not  do  this  until  you  see 
him  quail  a  little  under  your  eye. 
If  the  horse  is  treacherous,  better 
have  a  looped  cord  over  his  nose 
running  back  out  of  the  stall,  and 
as  you  step  up  and  give  your  com- 
mand, give  it  a  sudden  jerk,  which 
will  distract  his  attention  and  give 
you  desired  chance  to  slip  in.  Not 
the  least  sign  of  fear  must  be  shown 
in  action  or  voice.  The  horse  Is  an 
acute  observer  in  this  direction. 
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When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a   good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
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tell  you  of 
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California  to  Show  Products  at  Great  State  Fair 


As  time  is 
rawing  near 
>r  the  open- 
g  of  the  1912 
alifornia 
tate  Fair,  the 
nccess  of  this 
par's  exposi- 
lon  is  being 
Is  b  u  r  e  d  , 
|c  C  o  r  d  1  n  g 
1  the  Direct- 
|r  s  of  the 
late  Agricul- 
Iral  Society, 
I  h  o  have 
ever  been  so 
I  e  1 1  pleased 
lith  their  ef- 
Irts  as  they 
re  at  present. 
I B  v  e  r  y  fea- 
nir e  of  the 
lair  is  now 
ell  in  hand — 
khibitors  are 
bread y  bring- 
pg  their  live 
lock  and  farm 
poducts  to  the 
[air  and  the 
lorsemen  are 
etting  their 
arness  stock 
n.  the  best  of 
londition  for 
he  speed 
[vents,  which 
Mb  year  will 
w  for  prizes 
g  g  r  e  g  a  t  - 
bg  $30,000. 

The  amuse- 
tient  program 
a  k e  s  in  a 
arger  scope  of 
eatures  than 
las  ever  been 
tttempted    i  n 

he  past,  notwithstanding  the  big 
iesta  of  the  Dawn  of  Gold,  which  was 
leld  in  Sacramento  two  years  ago. 

In  the  live  stock  department  the 
ixhibits  are  over-running  the  space  al- 
otted  to  them  and  at  this  late  day 
he  State  Agricultural  Society  finds  it 
lecessary  to  make  more  stock  room. 
K  new  hog  barn  is  being  rushed  to 
completion  on  account  of  the  large 
lumber  of  entries  in  this  department. 
Four  barns,  with    forty    pens  each, 
which  were  large  enough  in  the  past, 
will  not  hold  the  swine  this  year.  The 
Berkshires  will   predominate  in  the 
hog   barns.     The   Holsteins  will  ag- 
gregate in  value  about  $100,000,  and 
this  will  be  scarcely  more  than  100 
head  of  stock.    One  of  the  large  ex- 
hibitors of  Dutch  Belted  cattle  is  send- 
jing  $30,000  worth  of  cattle  and  an  ex- 
Ihibit  of  Hampshire  hogs  from  Mesa, 
[Arizona.  These  hogs,  just  like  the  cat- 
|tle,  have  a  white  stripe  about  the  body. 
The  beef  cattle  will  occupy  consider- 
able space,  judging  from  the  large 
number  of  entries  of  Shorthorns  and 
Herfords.    Several  carloads  of  stock 


Nowhere  but  in  this  great  state  can  be  found  such  a  wealth  and  diversity  of  farm  and  orchard  products. 


will  be  shipped  to  Sacramento  upon 
the  close  of  the  Oregon  State  Fair  at 
Salem. 

The  exhibits  in  the  main  pavilion, 
which  was  originally  built  to  take  care 
of  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
will  have  to  find  shelter,  partially,  in 


a  temporary  pavilion  or  annex.  The 
annex,  which  was  just  completed,  is 
about  the  size  of  the  main  pavilion 
itself,  but  has  a  wooden  floor  and  sides, 
with  a  canvas  covering.  Several  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  a  number  of  large  ex- 
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hibitors,  will 
have  to  be  con- 
tented with 
space  in  this 
temporary 
structure.  A  t 
the  present 
rate  of  in- 
creased popu- 
larity of  ihe 
State  Fair,  it 
will  be  neces- 
sary to  make 
enlarge- 
ments  to  each 
of  these  pavil- 
ions, because 
this  year 
neither  the 
main  pavilion, 
the  manufac- 
turers' build- 
ing  nor  ma- 
chinery hall 
will  half  ac- 
commodate the 
demands  for 
space.  All  of 
the  exhibit 
room  was  sold 
out  early  in 
August,  and  to 
take  care  of 
the  automobile 
displays  and 
the  vehicle  de- 
partments it  is 
necessary  t  o 
erect  large 
tents  on  the 
ground. 

The  princi- 
pal amusement 
feature  at  the 
Fair  will  be  a 
round  -  up  of 
cowboys  in  a 
big  open  tour- 
nament where- 
in the  cattle  men  will  have  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  skill  in  handling 
stock.  One  of  the  principal  compe- 
titions of  the  round-up  will  be  the 
cutting-out  contest,  in  which  a  cow- 
boy cuts  out  a  steer  in  a  herd  which 
has  been  designated  by  the  judges. 
He  has  to  cut  this  steer  out  and  rope 
him  by  the  horns  and  bring  him  to  a 
standstill,  ready  to  brand,  once  every 
day  during  the  week.  By  having  the 
competition  last  through  the  week,  a 
cowboy  will  have  to  depend  on  skill 
alone  and  not  get  away  with  a  lucky 
start,  which  might  be  the  case  should 
the  prize  be  awarded  for  a  single  day's 
contest.  A  number  of  other  large 
purses  and  trophies  will  be  put  up 
for  such  events  as  the  championship 
broncho  busting,  team  roping,  steer 
wrestling  and  numerous  other  events 
that  appeal  to  the  cowboys.  The  cow- 
boy tournament  will  bring  a  couple  of 
hundred  or  more  of  the  best  riders  in 
the  State  to  Sacramento.  One  dele- 
gation will  be  here  from  the  Salinas 
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section,  where  the  cowboys  recently 
held  their  second  annual  rodeo. 

The  program  recently  issued  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Blue  Rock  Association, 
which  is  conducting  a  national  trap 
shoot  to  be  held  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  Fair,  shows  eight  individ- 
ual championships  for  cups  which  can 
be  competed  for  by  any  amateur 
maiksman  in  the  country. 

The  big  tent  for  the  saddle  horse 
show  has  been  made  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  Fair.  The  program  for 
the  horse  show  indicates  that  tech- 
nicalities will  be  swept  aside  in  the 
competition  for  blue  ribbons  and  cash 
prizes  and  that  the  show  horse,  in 
order  to  win  the  prize,  must  go  through 
his  paces  in  lively  fashion. 

The  Sunday  daring  the  Fair  will 
have  one  of  the  largest  p:ograms  of 
any  day,  but  it  will  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  other  day  daring  the 
week,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  a  day  of 
music  and  song;.  A  dozen  or  more 
bands  will  enter  the  contest.  Hands 
are  coming  from  every  section  of  the 
State.  Aside  from  their  contest  music, 
they  will  combine  and  play  sacred 
music. 


Santa  Clara  County's  Fair 


Well  Insured 


There  was  a  certain  farmer  who 
was  a  firm  believer  in  insurance.  He 
insured  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
family.  He  insured  his  house  and 
farm  buildings  against  fire  and  light- 
ning. He  insured  his  success  by  hard 
and  diligent  work.  And  he  spent  most 
of  his  money  paying  premiums. 

This  farmer  was  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  foresight  when  one 
day  it  began  to  rain  like  all  possessed. 
It  kept  on  raining.  His  house,  which 
was  roofed  with  shingles,  sprung  a 
leak  and  before  the  holes  could  be 
plugged  up,  plaster  and  paper  had 
been  ruined  to  the  extent  of  $50.  None 
of  his  many  insurance  policies  covered 
the  loss. 

The  day  after  the  flood  a  neighbor 
diove  by  and  listened  in  silence  to 
the  tale  of  woe  the  farmer  poured 
forth. 

"Why  don't  you  have  leak  insur- 
ance?" the  neighbor  asked. 

"Leak  insurance?  I  never  heard  of 
that;  but  man  it  takes  all  the  money 
I  can  spare  to  pay  all  my  other  in- 
surance premiums  now." 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  pay- 
ing premiums,  did  I?"  laughed  the 
other,  "You  have  to  get  a  new  roof, 
don't  you?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  said  the  farmer 
mournfully. 

"Well,  for  about  the  same  price  as 
any  other  roofing  you  can  get  Genasco 
Ready  Roofing  made  of  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt — Nature's  everlasting  water- 
proofer.  That  will  be  your  leak  in- 
surance, and  you  will  have  no  pre- 
mium to  pay." 

"Where  can  I  get  it?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

"Why  any  good  dealer  sells  it  or  you 
can  write  to  the  Barber  Asphalt  Pav- 
ing Company,  in  Philadelphia.  They 
will  send  you  their  enlightening  book- 
let, 'The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book,' 
and  give  you  full  information." 


Anything  that  will  destroy  weeds  is 
worthy  of  the  farmers'  attention.  Any- 
thing that  will  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  land  demands  his  attention. 
Sheep  will  do  both. 


Entries  in  the  live  stock  show  to  lie 
held  in.  conjunction  with  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fair  and  Fourth  Na- 
tional Pure  Food  and  Industrial  Ex- 
position here  September  5  to  15  are 
flocking  in  from  every  corner  of  the 
state.  From  as  far  south  as  San  Diego 
and  as  far  north  as  Siskiyou  county 
entries  of  cows,  swine,  horses  and 
chickens  have  been  received. 

Among  the  latest  exhibitors  to  come 
in  is  J.  E.  Thorp,  a  raiser  of  fine  stock 


them  come  to  San  Jose  to  the  great 
motorcycle  festival  on  September  9. 

The  first  contract  for  actual  con- 
struction work  on  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Standard  Fence  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  and  the  first  actual 
construction  work  on  the  Exposition 
will  be  commenced  by  this  company 
during  the  present  week.  The  con- 
tract calls  for  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred    running    feet  of   wire  and 


Santa  Clara's  farm  products  are  famous  the  world  over. 


Read  much  and  carefully;  think 
deeply;  and  don't  hesitate  to  make  use 
of  the  ideas  that  other  men  have  ad- 
vanced. 


in  San  Joaquin  County.  He  has  en- 
tered his  Jersey  cattle  and  swine. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  fair 
arrangements  is  the  announcement 
that  an  old  feud  between  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  Santa  Clara  County 
is  to  be  healed  during  the  show  and 
that  Leonard  Coates  of  Morgan  Hill 
will  exhibit  a  beautiful  floral  exhibit 
for  the  southern  end  of  the  county. 
It  will  have  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
new  First  street  entrance  of  the  Au- 
ditorium. 

The  machinery  hall  department  of 
the  exposition  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  farming  communities.  A  score 
of  manufacturers  who  cater  directly  to 
the  farming  population  will  make 
costly  exhibits.  These  will  demon- 
strate a  dozen  standard  farm  Imple- 
ments in  the  making,  one  big  home 
plant  having  planned  to  move  enough 
machinery  including  a  brass  foundry 
to  complete  its  finished  product  to  the 
hall  where  It  will  make  its  articles 
direct  from  the  raw  materials  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience. 

Horses  which  are  entered  in  the  har- 
ness horse  events  for  upwards  of  $12,- 
000  worth  of  cash  and  trophy  prizes, 
are  arriving  daily  at  the  San  Jose 
driving  park  to  compete  in  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Fair  Association  Grand 
Circuit  meeting,  September  9-13  inclu- 
sive. Many  of  the  Grand  Circuit  horses 
will  be  brought  to  this  city  direct  from 
Salem,  Oregon,  where  they  finish  the 
program  of  racing  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon the  week  before  the  County  Fair 
here. 

Bronco  busting  has  been  added  as  a 
feature  of  the  events  at  the  race  track 

Automobilists  from  all  over  the  state 
will  compete  in  two  blind  handicap 
runs  to  this  city  Sunday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  every 
club  in  the  state,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  every  individual  rider,  bidding 


board  fence,  nine  feet  high,  to  extend 
from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Presidio,,  and 
closing  the  Harbor  View  grounds. 


Cultivation  Holds  Moisture 


Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  affecting 
the  duty  of  water  is  that  of  cultivation. 
If  the  water  absorbed  by  the  soil  can 
only  be  retained  and  made  available  for 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  problem 
of  the  duty  of  water  has  been  practi- 
cally solved.  Crops  that  will  permit  a 
thorough  cultivation  after  a  thorough 
application  of  water  will  show  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  yield.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  evajioratlon 
from  an  uncultivated  field  in  a  single 
month  is  four  times  that  of  a  similar 
field  having  a  three-inch  dry  mulch. 


A 
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California  Apple  Show. 

Preparations    for    the    third  Cali 
fornia  Apple  Show,  which  is  to  bcl 
held    at    Watsonville    from  Octobei 
7-12,  are  well  under  way. 

The  plans  for  the  apple  show  thi; 
year  call  for  a  class  of  show  that  ii 
entirely  different  from  any  ever  at- 
tempted  here    or   elsewhere   on  the 
coast.     Beauty  and  quality  of  exhi- 
bits  count    more   heavily    this  year 
than  quantity,  the  arrangement  of  the' 
exhibits  will  be  different  from  that  of  1 
past  years  here,  and   the  show  from  I 
one   end    to    the   other    justifies  the 
catchy  slogan  of  "the  Apple  Show  dlf-i 
ferent"  that  has  been  adopted. 

The  show  this  year  will  cover  ft- j 
000   square   feet,   an    area  one-tawl 
larg  r    than    that    of   the  Collls^H 
which  housed  the  recent  famous 
publican  national  convention. 
th<  re  were  exhibits   last   year  ■ 
fifteen  counties,  it  Is  anticipated] 
year   that   twice   that   number  | 
ente/. 


Ranches  Being  Divided 

Land  sales  for  sub-division  ul 
on  all  over  the  state.     Among  As, 
larger  ones  are  the  Moraga  lanch. 
13,000  acres  in  Contra  Costa  co^H 
sold  for  $1,000,000  to  San  Franof 
and  Oakland  capitalists.  The 
Slough"  ranch,  76,000  acres  (Jef.  Ja 
estate),  has  been  sold  to  Chas. 
ham  of  Los  Angeles  and  his  aa 

atts  at  $:;.   <;  i...  acres  near 

Reedley  have  gone  to  the  Orosi  Or- 
ange Company  for  $480, On".  ;.xj  acrei 
in  Glenn  county  have  been  acquired  by 
Willows  capitali.-ts.  2   aces.  Pat- 
terson ranch,  Surprise  Valley.  Modoc 
county,  reported  sold  at  $2o0,0o0  for 
sub-division.  11""  acres  marsh  land 
near  Suisun  have  been  bought  by  a 
San  Francisco  capitalist  to  be  reclaim- 
ed. A  large  tract  near  Corning  has 
been  bought  by  l.os  Angeles  and  Ore-i 
gon  capitalists  to  be  offered  to  hoaoe- 
seekers.  The  West  Side  Land  Co.  ha* 
bought  1400  acres  near  Arbuckle  tar 
sub-division  into  10.  20  and  30-acn 
tracts.  Tint  Orland  project  has  been- 
opened  for  irrigation. 


American  Breeders'  Ass'n 

Few  departments  of  science  hare 
shown  g:  eater  development  and  at- 
tracted wider  public  attention  in  re- 
cent years  than  the  breeding  of  plant* 
and  animals.  The  American  Breeders' 
Association  is  composed  of  scientist* 
and  practical  breeders  who  are  wott- 
ing along  these  lines,  for  the  improW-  i 
ment  of  plant  and  animal  life.  TMs 
assoiation  will  bold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Columbia,  January  24,  25,  and 
27,  1913,  in  connection  with  the  FUtt 
National  Corn  Exposition. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Br 
ers'  Association  the  president 
been  Hon.  James  Wilson.  Secretary! 
Agriculture.  The  secretary  is  Prof 
W.  M.  Hays,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Prof.  Hays  is  taking 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  pro-Tarn,  to  which 
Is  giving  his  personal  attention. 
Among  the  prominent  members  active 
in  the  association  is  Dr.  H.  J.  Web- 
ber, who  developed  the  celebrated 
Webber  cotton.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
plant  breeding  department  of  the  as- 
sociation. 


try  of 


E.  W.  Allen,  Manager  Santa  Clara  County 
Fair. 


Earnestness  is  the  best  gift  of  men 
tal  power,  and  deficiency  of  heart  is 
the  cause  of  many  men  never  becoming 
great. — Bulwer. 
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A  Poultry  Farm  Modeled  for  Efficiency 


DERHAPS  NOWHERE  in  America  1?, 
r  there  a  more  complete  or  more 
modern  poultry  farm  than  that  of  the 
Hopland  Stock  Farm,  at  Hopland,  Cal. 
It  has  an  ideal  location  in  a  little  val- 
ey  through  which  runs  the  Russian 
river.  The  climate  is  all  that  can  be 
pesired.  Water  is  in  abundance.  The 
toil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  underlaid 
with  gravel,  and  well  drained,  and  the 
Bhipping  facilities  are  ample.  The 
Hopland  valley  was  made  for  the  poul- 
try industry  as  far  as  the  natural  con- 
fetti on  s  go. 

|  The  buildings  and  the  runs  of  the 
Hopland  Stock  Farm's  poultry  depart- 
ment are  laid  out  and  grouped  in  such 
k  manner  that  there  is  a  minimum  of 
waste  in  equipment  and  of  labor,  with 
Hue  attention  to  efficiency  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  establishment. 
I  The  farm  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tillage  of  some  importance,  with  its 
many  buildings.  There  are  four  main 
laying  houses.  Two  of  them  are  400 
feet  long  and  two  430  feet  long.  Two 
pf  them  are  of  two  stories  and  the  four 
buildings  are  divided  into  about  fifty 
pens.  The  floors  of  the  buildings  are 
cement  and  special  attention  has  been 
made  to  have  all  of  the  places  where 
fowls  are  kept  in  as  sanitary  a  con- 
Uition  as  possible.  Each  of  the  pens 
pf  these  laying  buildings  are  equipped 
for  the  accommodation  of  167  hens. 
[The  roosts  and  dropping  boards  and 
nests  are  all  made  movable  and  ar- 
ranged to  facilitate  cleanliness.  Car- 
riers running  on  trollies  are  provided 
lor  the  convenience  of  handling  feed 
and  for  removing  litter.  Runs  210  feet 
Dong  are  provided  on  both  sides  of  the 
bouses  for  each  pen  and  the  fowls  are 
changed  from  one  to  the  other  as  the 
occasion  demands.  These  pens  are  al- 
ternately seeded  to  feed  crops.  Gener- 
ally from  November  to  January  barley 
is  put  in.  From  January  to  May  rape 
is  the  feed,  and  from  May  to  November 
Egyptian  corn  is  grown. 

The  pens  are  cleaned  daily  and  fresh 
(litter,  sand  and  gravel  are  generousiy 
supplied.  A  close  watch  is  kept  for 
vermin  and  disease,  and  weekly  the 
pens,  as  well  as  the  colony  houses  and 
other  buildings  in  which  fowls  are 
kept,  are  thoroughly  fumigated.  The 
aim  is  to  prevent  disease  and  vermin 
rather  than  to  fight  it  after  it  is  es- 
tablished. 

Besides  these  four  main  laying 
houses  there  are  112  colony  houses, 
each  provided  with  spacious  runs. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  planned  to  ac- 
commodate 100  hens,  and  about  half  of 
these  houses  are  equipped  with  brood- 


ers. There  is,  besides,  a  brooder  house 
200  feet  long,  divided  into  24  pens, 
and  a  rearing  house  240  feet  long,  di- 
vided into  forty  pens. 

The  incubator  house  at  the  present 
time  contains  28  incubators  of  various 
makes,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
13,500  eggs.  There  are  also  fattening 
pens,  store  houses  and  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  necessary 
machinery  for  grinding,  mixing  and 
preparing  the  feeds.  This  machinery  is 
operated  by  electric  motors.  A  gas 
producing  plant  is  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  supplying  heat  for  the  in- 
cubators and  for  the  brooders.  A  plen- 
tiful supply  of  clear  water  is  piped  to 
all  the  pens  and  the  yards. 

Daily,  weekly  and  monthly  records 
are  kept  of  each  pen  and  so  thorough 
are  these  records  that  the  management 
can  at  a  glance,  every  day,  tell  the  ex- 


act conditions  of  all  or  of  any  part  of 
the  plant.  In  this  way  any  evils 
which  might  arise  are  at  once  detected 
and  steps  can  be  promptly  taken  to 
correct  them. 

In  planning  the  farm  system,  effi- 
ciency and  the  elimination  of  waste 
were  the  main  factors  considered,  and 
they  have  certainly  been  achieved. 

This  farm  is  the  home  of  the  Cres- 
cent strain  of  White  Leghorns.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  selecting 
and  breeding  to  bring  this  stock  up 
to  the  present  standard.  Breeds,  both 
utility  and  fancy,  from  the  best  flocks 
to  be  found  anywhere  have  been  im- 
ported and  their  performances  care- 
fully watched.  The  best  of  these 
strains  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Hopland  flocks.  Utility  was  most 
sought  after,  yet  the  birds  in  all  of  the 
pens  on  the  farm  have  the  appearance 


Making  Plant  Food  Available 


THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  different 
materials,  or  substances,  com- 
pounds, that  have  marked  influence 
in  making  plant  food  available.  We 
ought  to  have  those  in  mind.  Organic 
matter,  chiefly  vegetable  matter,  is  our 
greatest  source  of  material  for  the 
liberation  of  plant  food,  for  making 
it  available.  Lime  has  some  influence 
and  soluble  salts  have  some  influence, 
but  we  must  depend  pretty  largely 
upon  vegetable  matter.  As  vegetable 
matter  decays  in  the  soil  it  liberates 
organic  acids.  In  a  general  way,  as 
organic  matter  decays  acids  are  lib- 
erated. The  tendency  of  decay  of 
organic  matter  is  to  produce  acids. 
You  take  sweet  milk.  It  ferments  and 
produces  sour  milk.  Lactic  acid  de- 
velops in  it  to  the  extent  of  seven- 
tenths.  The  bacteria  will  carry  the 
process  to  about  seven-tenths,  and 
then  they  stop  work  because  they  can- 
not work  in  a  stronger  acid  than  that. 
If  you  will  add  a  little  soda  then  the 
bacteria  go  on  and  work  and  develop 
more  lactic  acid.  You  make  silos  from 
sweet  corn.  The  sweeter  the  corn  that 
goes  into  the  silo,  the  stronger  the  en- 
silage. Take  the  apple.  What  is  the 
final  product  of  fermentation  of  apple 
juices?  Vinegar.  Organic  acids  are 
produced  by  the  fermentation,  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter.  If 
the  corn  stalks  are  put  in  the  silo 
you  find  that  acetic  acid  is  produced. 
If  the  corn  stalks  or  the  clover  or  the 
farm  manure  is  plowed  under,  various 


organic  acids  are  produced.  Did  you 
ever  hunt  for  a  pitchfork  that  you  had 
lost  about  six  months  before  and  fin- 
ally find  it  in  the  manure  pile?  It 
had-  bright  steel  tines  when  you  lost 
it,  and  when  you  found  it  it  probably 
did  not  have  any  tines.  That  illus- 
trates the  power  of  the  decomposition 
of  products  of  organic  matter  to  dis- 
solve soil,  and  they  will  also  dissolve 
potash.  There  are  many  organic  acids 
that  are  produced  that  have  this  sol- 
vent power,  and  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  furnish  the  decaying  vege- 
table matter  and  to  liberate  what  you 
have  in  abundance,  and  it  may  be 
much  less  expensive  for  you  to  get 
potash  by  liberating  it  from  soils 
where  you  have  it  in  abundance  than 
it  is  to  buy  it — and  it  may  be  better 
for  the  soil. — Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 


Mendocino  County  is  planning  to 
hold  a  hop  festival  at  Ukiah  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  In  connection  there  will 
probably  be  an  agricultural,  live  stock 
and  poultry  show. 


of  show  birds.  The  records  at  present 
show  a  very  high  egg  yield. 

The  laying  hens  are  compelled  to  do 
a  full  day's  work  all  during  the  year. 
At  the  open  fronts  of  each  of  the  lay- 
ing houses  are  arranged  electric  lights. 
During  the  long  nights  of  the  winter 
months  these  lights  are  turned  on  at 
5:30  o'clock  each  morning.  Feed  is 
scattered  in  the  litter  and  the  hens  get 
busy.  Careful  experiments  and  com- 
parisons have  been  made  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  early  rousing  of 
the  birds -with  the  artificial  light  pays. 


The  first  Mendocino  County  fair 
will  be  held  at  Willits  October  8-12. 
All  the  product's  of  the  county  will 
be  shown  and  the  exhibits  will  be  re- 
tained and  made  a  part  of  the  exhibit 
that  the  county  will  make  at  the 
coming   Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

Sacramento,  Cal — State  Fair  Poultry 
show,  September  14  to  21,  1912. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — October  9  to  14, 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Association. 
Charles  R.  Harker,  secretary,  San 
Jose. 

Stockton,  Cal. — Nevember  13  to  17, 
1912.  San  Joaquin  Valley  Poultry  As- 
sociation.   Earl  Dennison,  secretary. 

Riverside,  Cal. — November,  14,  15, 
16.  1912.  Riverside  Poultry  Breeders' 
Association.  E.  T.  Hammond,  secre- 
tary, R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Riverside.  J.  L. 
Harrison,  judge. 

Oakland,  Cal. — November  25-Decem- 
ber  1,  1912.  Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association.  C.  G.  Hinds,  secretary, 
456  38th  street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Monrovia,  Cal. — December  3-7,  1912 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. A.  H.  Memmler,  secretary,  Mon- 
rovia, Cal. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — December  5-8,  1912, 
Petaluma  Poultry  Association.  H.  R. 
Campbell,  secretary,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Fresno,  Cal. — December  11-14,  1912, 
Fresno  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association.  Russell  Uhler,  secretary, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Watsonville,  Cal. — December  18  to 
21,  1912.  Pajaro  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation. 

Napa,  Cal.— December  19-22,  1912. 
Napa  County  Poultry  Association,  Wal- 
lace Rutherford,  secretary,  Napa,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — December  31- 
January  3,  1913,  Santa  Barbara  Poul- 
try Association.  C.  D.  Waters,  secre- 
tary. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — December  11-14, 
1912.    J.  M.  Wright,  secretary. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Fiesta  Park,  Jan- 
uary 8-14,  1913.  Poultry  Breeders  As- 
sociation show  room  192x320  feet,  or 
53.700  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Judges:  C.  S.  Byers,  D.  F.  Palmer,  Ben 
M.  Woodhull,  Robert  V.  Moore,  John 
Hettich,  John  J.  Ritz  and  George  W. 
Masterson.  Secretary,  Jos.  E.  Davis, 
box  148.  R.  No.  11. 
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Economic  Installation  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 
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By  Wm.  H.  Kritzer,  San  Francisco 


•THE  volume  of  water  flowing  in  a 
stream,  the  run-off  or  discharge,  is 
expressed  in  various  terms.  These 
terms  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
— those  which  represent  rate-of-flow, 
miner's  inches,  gallons-per-minute,  sec- 
ond-feet, and  run-off-in-second-feet  per 
square  mile,  and  those  which  represent 
the  actual  quantity  of  water,  as  run-off 
in  depth  in  inches  and  acre-feet. 

The  miner's  inch  is  an  indefinite 
term,  no  less  than  three  being  in  use. 
California  statutes  define  it  as  1-40 
cubic  foot  per  second,  or  the  equivalent 
of  11.23  gallons  per  minute.  Southern 
California  does  not  use  this  quantity 
except  in  legal  matters,  the  old  miner's 
inch,  the  value  of  which  is  1-50  cubic 
foot  per  second,  or  nine  gallons  per 
minute,  being  retained  as  a  unit  of 
measurement  especially  by  irrigation 
and  water  companies. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
this  State  in  1848  water  associations  or 
incorporated  companies  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  ditches  and 
storage  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  placer  mines.  A  single 
company  often  sold  water  for  use  on 
hundreds  of  mining  claims.  The  cus- 
tom that  come  into  general  use  was 
the  discharge  of  the  stream  of  water 
sold  to  each  miner  through  a  rectangu- 
lar, square-edgf d,  vertical  orifice,  with 
free  discharge  into  the  air  and  having 
a  constant  head. 

In  different  parts  of  the  State  the 
standard  opening  varied  from  2  to  4 
inches  in  width  and  the  head  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  opening  from  4 
to  7  inches.  Each  square  inch  of  the 
opening  was  called  a  miner's  inch. 

One  miner's  inch  discharged  in  one 
second  equals  0.02499  cubic  feet;  in  one 
minute  1.4994  cubic  feet;  in  one  hour 
89.9640  cubic  feet;  in  twenty-four  hours 
2159.1460  cubic  feet. 

A  simple  means  of  ascertaining  the 
approximate  number  of  miner's  inches 
in  an  open  conduit  is  to  select  a 
straight  portion  of  the  ditch  or  flume 
where  the  water  runs  smoothly  and 
where  no  accelerated  velocity  has  been 
imparted  to  it.  One  hundred  and  ten 
feet  measured  along  the  bank  should  be 
called  100  feet.  Floats  made  of  cylin- 
drical dry  wood  plugs  4  or  6  inches 
long  and  weighted  on  one  end  are  then 
placed  in  the  canal  as  quietly  as  pos- 
sible. Note  the  average  time  it  takes 
several  of  them  to  traverse  the  dis- 
tance, divide  the  distance  in  feet  by  the 
average  time  in  minutes,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  velocity  in  feet  per 
minute;  this  multiplied  by  the  area  in 
square  feet  will  give  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  per  min- 
ute.   To  get  the  number  of  miner's 


inches,  multiply  the  cubic  feet  per 
minute  by  two  and  divide  by  three. 

The  following  named  States  have,  by 
law,  made  the  value  of  a  second-foot 
in  miner  s  inches  as  given  below: 

One  second-foot  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia equals  40  miner's  inches;  one 
second-foot  in  Colorado  equals  38. * 
miner's  inches;  one  second-foot  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah  and  Washington  equals 
50  miner's  inches. 

The  second-foot  is  an  abbreviation 
for  cubic  foot  per  second  and  is  the 
rate  of  discharge  of  water  flowing  in  a 
stream  1  foot  wide,  1  foot  deep  at  a 
rate  of  1  foot  per  second. 

Second-feet-per-square-mile  is  the  av- 
erage number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
flowing  per  second  from  each  square 
mile  of  area  drained,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  run-off  is  distributed  uni- 
formly both  as  regards  time  and  area. 

Run-off-in-inches  is  the  depth  to 
which  the  drainage  area  would  be  cov- 
ered if  all  the  water  flowing  from  it 
in  a  given  period  were  conserved  and 
uniformly  distributed  on  the  surface. 
It  is  used  for  comparing  run-off  with 
rainfall,  which  is  usually  expressed  in 
depth  in  inches. 

One  acre-foot  is  equivalent  to  43.560 
cubic  feet,  and  is  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  cover  an  acre  to  the  depth 
of  1  foot.  It  is  a  term  commonly  used 
in  connection  with  storage  for  irriga- 
tion work. 

Gallons-per-minute  is  generally  used 
in  connection  with  pumping  and  city 
water  supply,  and  is  simply  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  water  flowing  in  one 
minute  of  time. 

The  practical  suction  lift  at  different 
altitudes  is  briefly  given  as  follows: 
Practical 

Altitude.  Suction  Lift. 

Sea  level   22  to  25  feet 

1,320  feet  21  to  24  feet 

2,640  feet  20  to  23  feet 

3,960  feet  18  to  21  feet 

5,280  feet  17  to  20  feet 

6,600  feet  16  to  19  feet 

7,920  feet  15  to  18  feet 

10,560  feet  14  to  17  feet 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  usually  estimated  at  14.7 
pounds  per  square  inch,  so  that  with  a 
perfect  vacuum  it  will  sustain  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  29.9  inches,  or  a  col- 
umn of  water  33.95  feet  high.  This  can 
be  done  at  sea  level  and  only  when  a 
perfect  vacuum  is  formed. 

The  limit  of  atmospheric  pressure 
being  33.95  feet,  water  will  rise  from 
that  depth  if  the  air  is  removed  from 
its  surface.  This  is  simply  the  law  of 
gravitation.  As  the  air  to  be  removed 
is  in  weight  as  the  height  of  the  col- 
umn, it  is  plain  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  required  to  displace  the  air 


as  to  lift  or  force  a  column  of  water 
to  an  equal  height,  theoretically.  Prac- 
tically the  water  can  be  lifted  with  less 
labor,  because  of  its  density  and  lubri- 
cating qualities. 

The  expense  of  obtaining  water  de- 
pends so  much  on  local  conditions  that 
special  illustrations  of  pumping  plants 
can  furnish  only  a  general  idea  of  cost. 
There  are  four  general  items  of  ex- 
pense: The  first  cost  of  plant,  or  In- 
terest on  the  capital  invested;  cost  of 
labor;  cost  of  fuel  and  supplies;  depre- 
ciation and  repairs. 

The  two  last  items  are  partically  un- 
der the  control  of  the  owner  of  the 
plant.  Fuel  economy  can  be  effected  by 
purchasing  a  carefully  designed  plant. 
Depreciation  and  repairs  also  depend 
much  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
plant  is  installed  and  the  care  that  is 
given  it  both  in  operation  and  when 
idle,  as  deterioration  is  often  more 
rapid  when  a  plant  is  idle  than  when 
in  operation  through  lack  of  care  in 
protecting  it  from  the  elements. 

There  are  three  important  points  to 
be  considered  in  every  pump  installa- 
tion— the  static  head,  the  velocity  head, 
the  friction  head.  Velocity  head  is  the 
energy  necessary  to  set  water  that  is 
at  rest  in  motion  and  raise  it  to  the 
velocity  attained  when  passing  through 
the  discharge  opening  of  the  pump. 
Friction  head  is  the  distance  in  feet,  or 
its  equivalent  in  pounds  pressure,  that 
would  be  required  to  force  a  given 
quantity  of  water  per  minute  through 
suction  or  discharge  pipes  and  fittings, 
such  as  strainer,  foot-valve,  elbows, 
etc.,  if  they  were  all  on  an  exact  level. 
Static  head  is  the  vertical  distance  in 
feet  from  surface  of  supply  water  to  the 
center  of  the  outlet  of  discharge  pipe. 

The  total  head  is  the  sum  of  the 
suction  head,  velocity  head,  discharge 
head,  friction  head,  which  includes  the 
skin  friction  in  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge pipes,  to  which  must  be  added 
friction  in  pipe  bends  and  elbows, 
check-valves,  foot-valves  and  all  other 
fittings  in  the  completed  pipe  lines. 

Friction  in  the  suction  and  discharge 
lines  of  piping  is  often  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  the  power  consumed  in 
overcoming  it  is  liable  to  become  an 
expensive  element  in  cost  of  operation. 

The  importance  in  using  large 
enough  pipes,  few  elbows,  bends  and 
valves  in  order  to  reduce  the  fric- 
tion head,  and  thereby  save  power, 
should  receive  particular  attention, 
after  the  question  of  total  capacity  has 
been  determined,  for  the  extra  cost  for 
a  larger  size  pipe  will  seldom  equal  the 
cost  of  power  consumed  in  pumping 
against  the  ordinary  friction  in  small 
pipe  lines,  and  if  their  inside  surface 
is  very  rough  the  loss  will  be  increased 
from  15  to  30  per  cent,  unless  the  lines 


are  short,  or  the  resulting  friction  head 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  measured 

head. 

If  the  friction  head  exceeds  10  pei 
cent  of  the  measured  head,  it  will  gen 
erally  be  worth  while  to  consider  a 
larger  size  of  pipe  line. 

To  pump  water  against  a  head  or  re 
sistance,  power  is  required.  The  the- 
oretical, useful  and  effective  powei 
used  in  such  operations  is  the  amount 
of  work  per  unit  of  time  required  tc 
move  a  given  quantity  from  the  polnl 
of  supply  to  the  point  of  delivery 
in  the  given  time.  In  addition  to  this 
theoretical  amount,  power  is  also  re 
quired  to  overcome  the  water  friction 
in  the  pipes  and  pump,  and  to  over 
come  the  mechanical  friction  of  thf 
pumping  equipment  itself.  These 
quantities,  or  power  losses,  will  bt 
larger  or  smaller,  depending  upon  thf 
construction  of  the  pump — whether  thf 
water  is  forced  along  in  a  broken 
stream  through  sharp  angular  turns,  oi 
whether  it  moves  steadily  through 
smooth,  easy  curves.  The  proportion 
the  theoretical  power  bears  to  the 
whole  amount  of  power  expanded  ia, 
therefore,  a  factor  of  prime  importance 
in  pumping  economy,  and  also  depends 
upon  the  economy  of  the  motive  power.  | 

Water  power  is  the  cheapest  of  all. 
Steam  engines  of  economical  type  use 
about  1%  pounds  of  coal  per  horse- 
power hour  to  5  pounds  or  more  for  I 
small  engines  of  the  simple  type.  Gas, 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  engines  are  highly  | 
economical.  Electric  motor  pumping  is 
particularly  convenient  and  often  more 
economical  than  any  other  power. 

The  following  tabulated  data  gives 
the  approximate  fuel  consumption  of 
different  centrifugal  pumping  equip- 
ments per  British  horsepower: 

Centrifugal  pump  and  simple  steam 
engine,  bituminous  coil,  5  pounds. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  compound 
steam  engine,  condensing,  anthracite 
coal,  1VL>  to  5  pounds. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  gasoline  en- 
gine, gasoline,  >4  gallon. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  fuel  oil  engine, 
fuel  oil,  1-10  gallon. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  gas  engine 
city  gas,  10  to  20  cubic  feet. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  gas  engine, 
natural  gas,  10  to  15  cubic  feet. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  producer  gas 
engine,  anthracite  coal,  1  pound. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  producer  gas 
engine,  coke,  1V4  pound. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  producer  gas 
engine,  bituminous  coal,  1V4  pound. 

Centrifugal  pump  and  electric  motor 
iy2  to  4  cents  per  1000  watt  hours  or  1 
cent  to  3  cents  per  horsepower  hour. 

By  figuring  the  price  paid  for  the 
above  in  different  localities,  including 
attendance,  water,  oil,  etc..  you  CM 
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'certain  which  is  the  most  advanta- 
>ous  to  use.  In  deciding  upon  a  cen- 
ifugal  pump  do  not  get  it  too  small, 
4  economy  cannot  be  had  in  discharg- 
ig  water  at  too  rapid  flow.  Ten  to 
velve  feet  through  the  discharge  ori- 
ce  will  produce  good  results,  and  the 
ump  will  last  longer,  require  less  re- 
airs  and  give  better  satisfaction  than 
'  forced  at  a  more  rapid  speed.  Much 
ower  can  be  saved  on  an  increase  in 
uantity  of  water  by  considering  the 
roper  manner  of  piping,  for  the  loss 
f  power  due  to  small  pipes-  and  deliv- 
ring  water  at  high  speeds  in  many 
|ases  equals  what  it  costs  to  raise  the 
rater. 

There  appears  to  be  a  popular  idea 
hat  the  efficiencies  of  all  centrifugal 
lumps,  regardless  of  capacity,  pressure 
ir  speed,  are  the  same.  This  is  erro- 
leous,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  ex- 
ilain  briefly  the  question  of  efficien- 
ts. 

The  term  efficiency,  when  applied  to 
l  centrifugal  pump,  may  mean  several 
hings.  A  pump  may  have  a  high  ef- 
iciency  as  to  quantity;  that  is,  it  may 
>ump  a  very  large  quantity  of  water, 
feompared  with  another  pump  of  the 
same  size;  it  may  have  a  very  high 
efficiency  as  to  pressure,  or  both.  But 
:f  this  same  pump  has  a  low  mechani- 
;al  efficiency,  then  the  power  required 
:o  drive  it,  to  deliver  a  given  quantity 
>f  water  against  a  given  head,  or  pres- 
sure, will  be  very  great. 

In  other  words,  a  pump  which  really 
does  give  a  high  efficiency  will  require 
less  power  to  pump  a  given  amount  of 
water  against  a  given  head,  or  pres- 
sure. But  because  a  pump  gives  a  high 
mechanical  efficiency  on  test  under 
one  condition  is  no  sign  it  will  give  the 
same  high  mechanical  efficiency  under 
any  other  condition;  therefore,  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  most 
economical  pump  for  the  conditions 
which  you  have,  it  is  well  for  you  to 
I  look  into  the  matter  of  power  required. 

The  mechanical  efficiency  of  any 
pump  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  actually 
done  by  the  pump  to  the  power  re- 
quired to  be  put  into  the  pump  to  do 
the  work,  and  may  be  expressed  thus: 


Efficiency  equals  water  horsepower  di- 
vided by  brake  horsepower.  This  equa- 
tion holds  good  for  any  type  of  pump, 
whether  centrifugal,  reciprocating  or 
any  other  type. 

The  difference  between  the  two  val- 
ues of  water  horsepower  and  brake 
horsepower  of  a  pump  is  made  up  of 
the  various  small  mechanical  and  hy- 
draulic losses,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  water  friction. 

Assuming  a  properly  designed  im- 
peller of  the  modern  centrifugal  pump, 
the  pressure  against  which  a  given 
quantity  of  water  can  be  delivered  de- 
pends directly  on  the  peripheral  speed 
of  the  impeller. 

The  greater  of  the  losses  in  a  prop- 
erly designed  centrifugal  pump  is 
caused  by  "fluid"  friction,  or  friction 
between  the  water  and  the  revolving 
mechanism. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  given  a  cer- 
tain pressure,  the  pump  having  a  large 
impeller  at  a  slow  speed  will  show  a 
greater  amount  of  "fluid"  friction  than 
a  pump  having  a  smaller  impeller  at  a 
higher  speed. 

Knowing  the  losses  governing  fluid 
friction,  and  obtaining  the  values  of 
other  mechanical  losses,  such  as  fric- 
tion of  shaft  bearings,  slippage,  etc., 
from  careful  tests,  it  is  possible  to  cal- 
culate accurately  the  theoretical  effi- 
ciency of  any  pump  for  any  require- 
ment, and  it  is  economy  to  purchase  a 
design  of  pump  having  a  proper  num- 
ber of  impellers  at  the  proper  speed,  as 
well  as  correct  detail  in  other  respects, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  possible 
actual  efficiency. 

Under  conditions  requiring  large 
quantities  of  water  delivered  against 
comparatively  low  pressures,  efficien- 
cies as  high  as  85  per  cent  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  efficiencies  slowly  de- 
crease as  the  pressure  increases,  capac- 
ity remaining  constant,  or  as  the  ca- 
pacity decreases,  pressure  remaining 
constant.  However,  very  good  efficien- 
cies may  be  obtained  under  heavy  pres- 
sures with  properly  designed  pumps. 

"With  low  lifts  of,  say,  2  feet,  or  3 
feet,  the  efficiency  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  is  about  50  per  cent;  when  the 


lift  is  increased  the  efficiency  increases 
and  reaches  a  maximum  of  about  85 
per  cent  with  a  lift  of  15  feet  to  20 
feet,  beyond  which  it  again  decreases. 

Under  some  conditions  when  efficien- 
cies cannot  be  obtained  with  centrif- 
ugal pumps  as  high  as  with  other 
types,  the  lower  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
centrifugal  will  usually  more  than 
cover  the  difference  in  efficiency. 

All  centrifugal  pumps  not  submerged 
or  which  do  not  operate  with  pressure 
on  the  suction  side  must  be  primed  be- 
fore starting,  and  require  for  this  pur- 
pose a  steam  ejector,  hand  primer,  gate 
valve,  foot  valve,  check  valve  or  flap 
valve,  and  for  high  lifts  or  some  spe- 
cial reason  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  them  is  at  times  desirable. 

Cuts  I,  III,  IV  and  V  illustrate  sev- 
eral horizontal  centrifugal  pump  in- 
stallations in  common  use  for  low  lifts 
where  the  discharge  head  above  the 
pump  does  not  exceed  30  to  50  feet. 

Cut  II  illustrates  a  horizontal  cen- 
trifugal pump  installation  used  for  a 
high  lift  where  the  discharge  head 
above  the  pump  exceeds  30  to  50  feet. 

Cuts  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  IX  illustrate 
several  vertical  pump  installations  for 
low  lifts  and  where  the  pumps  are  not 
submerged,  but  placed  above  the  water 
level,  when  pumping  not  to  exceed  14  to 
25  feet,  and  where  the  discharge  head 
above  the  pump  will  not  exceed  30  to 
50  feet. 

Cut  X  illustrates  a  vertical  centrifu- 
gal pump  installation  used  for  high 
lifts,  where  the  pump  will  not  be  sub- 
merged, but  placed  above  the  water 
level,  when  pumping,  a  distance  not  to 
exceed  14  to  25  feet  and  where  the 
discharge  head  above  the  pump  exceeds 
a  distance  of  from  30  to  50  feet. 


Don't  Like  Good  Crops 


I  am  not  an  entomologist,  but  I 
raise  wheat  on  my  farm  where  the 
chinch-bugs  are,  like  the  poor,  always 
with  us.  We  have  not  very  much 
hope  of  eradicating  them.  We  can 
do  some  things  to  protect  against 
them.    We  have  found  that  chinch- 


bugs  don't  like  wheat  that-  makes  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  particularly  if 
there  is  a  fine  stand  of  clover  com- 
ing in  it.  But  they  will  go  over  here 
on  that  patch  of  wheat  that  would 
not  make  more  than  10  or  15  bushels 
without  chinch-bngs  and  they  will  eat 
it  up.  They  do  very  much  the  same 
thing  on  corn. 

Chinch-bugs  do  not  enjoy  a  good 
square  meal.  We  have  a  good  many 
root  worms  and  root  insects,  and  we 
have  noted  repeatedly  that  some  of 
the  corn  insects  cannot  make  much 
impression  on  a  corn  crop  that  pro- 
mises 80  or  90  bushels,  but  they  can 
do  a  lot  of  damage  on  corn  that  is 
only  good  for  30  or  40  bushels  without 
any  insects.  I  think  there  is  some 
hope  in  helping  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  insects  by  thrifty  plants,  by 
thrifty  trees.  I  don't  know  how  much 
you  can  apply  it  to  the  protection  of 
your  fruit  trees,  but  certainly  it  ap- 
plies to  the  protection  of  corn  and 
wheat. — By  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 


The  English  walnut  crop  in  South- 
ern California  this  year  will  exceed 
that  of  last  year  by  more  than  2,000 
tons,  according  to  reports  received 
by  local  organizations.  This  year's 
output  was  placed  at  12,665  tons.  All 
districts  showed  an  increase,  and  it 
was  said  the  quality  was  also  much 
improved. 


A  profitable  crop  cannot  be  grown 
on  land  deficient  in  humus,  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  rotted  sod  or  rotted 
manure,  with  fertilizer  alone. 


Fence  corners  full  of  dead  weeds 
make  fine  hibernating  places  for  all 
kinds  of  bugs  which  will  get  busy 
with  your  crop  in  the  spring. 


The  agricultural  and  live  stock  prod- 
ucts of  the  Mesilla  Valley,  New  Mexico, 
will  be  shown  at  a  fair  to  be  held  at 
Las  Cruces,  September  25-28.  It  prom- 
ises to  be  the  affair  of  the  kind  in  the 
Southwest  this  year.  It  will  be  strictly 
a  farmers'  and  fruit  growers'  exhibi- 
tion. 


Power  Required  to  Raise  Water  to  Different  Heights 

BASED  ON  A  PUMP  EFFICIENCY  OF  FIFTY  PER  CENT. 

LIFT  IN  FEET 

10'      15'      20'      25'      30'      35'      40'      45'      50'      60'  75'      90'  100'  125'  150'     175'  200'     250'     300'     350'     400'  450'  500' 

H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P.  H.  P. 
.025  .037  0.05  0.06  0.07  0.08  0.10  0.11  0.12  0.14  0.19  0.22  0.25  0.31  0.37  0.44  0.50  0.60  0.72  0.88  1.00  1.12  1.25 
.050  .075  0.10  0.12  0.15  0.17  0.20  0.22  0.25  0.30  0.37  0.44  0.50  0.62  0.75  0.87  1.00  1.25  1.50  1.74  2.00  2.25  2.50 
.075  .112  0.15  0.19  0.22  0.26  0.30  0.34  0.37  0.44  0.56  0.68  0.75  0.91  1.12  1.31  1.50  1.85  2.22  2.62  3.00  3.37  3.75 
.100  .150  0.20  0.25  0.30  0.35  0.40  0.45  0.50  0.60  0.75  0.90  1.00  1.25  1.50  1.75  2.00  2.50  3.00  3.50  4.00  4.50  5.00 
.125  .187  0.25  0.31  0.37  0.43  0.49  0.56  0.62  0.74  0.91  1.12  1.25  1.56  1.87  2.19  2.50  3.10  3.72  4.38  5.00  5.62  6.25 
.150  .225  0.30  0.37  0.45  0.52  0.60  0.67  0.75  0.90  1.12  1.34  1.50  1.87  2.25  2.62  3.00  3.75  4.50  5.24  6.00  6.75  7.50 
.175  .262  0.35  0.44  0.52  0.61  0.70  0.79  0.87  1.00  1.31  1.58  1.75  2.19  2.62  3.06  3.50  4.35  5.22  6.12  7.00  7.87  8.75 
.200  .300  0.40  0.50  0.60  0.70  0.80  0.90  1.00  1.20  1.50  1.80  2.00  2.50  3.00  3.50  4.00  5.00  6.00  7.00  8.00  9.00  10.00 
.225  .337  0.45  0.56  0.67  0.78  0.90  1.01  1.12  1.30  1.69  2.02  2.25  2.81  3.37  3.94  4.50  5.60  6.72  7.88  9.00  10.12  11.25 
.250  .375  0.50  .062  0.75  0.87  1.00  1.12  1.25  1.50  1.87  2.24  2.50  3.12  3.75  4.37  5.00  6.25  7.50  8.74  10.00  11.25  12.50 
.300  .450  0.60  0.75  0.90  1.05  1.20  1.35  1.50  1.80  2.25  2.70  3.00  3.75  4.50  5.25  6.00  7.50  9.00  10.50  12.00  13.50  15.00 
.375  .562  0.75  0.94  1.12  1.31  1.50  1.69  1.87  2.24  2.81  3.38  3.75  4.69  5.62  6.56  7.50  9.35  11.22  13.12  15.00  16.87  18.75 
.450  .675  0.90  1.12  1.35  1.57  1.80  2.02  2.25  2.70  3.37  4.04  4.50  5.62  6.75  7.87  9.00  11.25  13.50  15.74  18.00  20.25  22.50 
.500  .750  1.00  1.25  1.50  1.75  2.00  2.25  2.50  3.00  3.75  4.50  5.00  6.25  7.50  8.75  10.00  12.50  15.00  17.50  20.00  22.50  25.00 
.625  .937  1.25  1.56  1.87  2.18  2.50  2.81  3.12  3.74  4.69  5.62  6.25  7.81  9.37  10.94  12.50  15.60  18.72  21.88  25.00  28.12  31.25 
.750  1.125  1.50  1.87  2.25  2.62  3.02  3.37  3.75  4.50  5.62  6.74  7.50  9.37  11.25  13.12  15.00  18.75  22.50  26.24  30.00  33.75  37.50 
.875    1.312     1.75     2.19     2.62     3.06     3.50     3.94     4.37     5.34  6.56     7.88  8.75  10.94  13.12    15.31  17.50    21.85   26.22    30.62    35.00  39.37  43.75 

I.  000  1.500  2.00  2.50  3.00  3.50  4.00  4.50  5.00  6.00  7.50  9.00  10.00  12.50  15.00  17.50  20.00  25.00  30.00  35.00  40.00  45.00  50.00 
1.250  1.875  2.50  3.12  3.75  4.37  5.00  5.62  6.25  7.50  9.37  11.24  12.50  15.72  18.75  21.87  25.00  31.25  37.50  43.74  50.00  56.25  62.50 
1.500  2.250  3.00  3.75  4.50  5.25  6.00  6.75  7.50  9.00  11.25  13.50  15.00  18.75  22.50  26.25  30.00  37.50  45.00  52.50  60.00  67.50  75.00 
1.750  2.625  3.50  4.37  5.25  6.12  7.00  7.87  8.75  10.50  13.12  15.74  17.50  21.87  26.25  30.62  35.00  43.75  52.50  61.24  70.00  78.75  87.50 
2.000  3.000  4.00  5.00  6.00  7.00  8.00  9.00  10.00  12.00  15.00  18.00  20.00  25.00  30.00  35.00  40.00  50.00  60.00  70.00  80.00  90.00  100.00 
2.500  3.750  5.00  6.25  7.50  8.75  10.00  11.25  12.50  15.00  18.75  22.50  25.00  31.25  37.50  43.75  50.00  62.50  75.00  87.50  100.00  112.50  125.00 
3.000  4.500  6.00  7.50  9.00  10.50  12.00  11.50  15.00  18.00  22.50  23.00  30.00  37.50  45.00  52.50  60.00  75.00  90.00  105.00  120.00  135.00  150.00 
3.500  5.250  7.00  8.75  10.50  12.25  14.00  15.75  17.50  21.00  26.25  31.50  35.00  43.75  52.50  61.25  70.00  87.50  105.00  122.50  140.00  157.50  175.00 
4.000  6.000  8.00  10.00  12.00  14.00  16.00  18.00  20.00  24.00  30.00  36.00  40.00  50.00  60.00  70.00  80.00  100.00  120.00  140.00  160.00  180.00  200.00 
4.500  6.750  9.00  11.25  13.50  15.75  18.00  20.25  22.50  27.00  33.75  40.50  45.00  56.25  67.50  78.75  90.00  112.50  135.00  157.50  180.00  202.50  225.00 
5.000   7.500   10.00  12.50    15.00   17.50    20.00   22.50  25.00   30.00  37.50    45.00  50.00  62.50  75.00    87.50  100.00  125.00  150.00  175.00  200.00  225.00  250.00 

SIMPLE  RULE  FOR  ASCERTAINING  POWERS  TO  DRIVE  PUMPS. 
Take  number  of  gallons  to  be  pumped  per  minute  and  multiply  by  the  number  of  feet  the  water  is  to  be  raised;  divide  by  2000,  which  will  give  horse- 
power required  to  drive  pump.   This  rule  will  not  apply  to  all  pumps,  from  the  fact  some  pumps  have  more  friction  than  others.    A  well  300  feet  deep,  as  a 
rule,  wastes  about  50  per  cent  in  friction  in  the  pump.   Wells  deeper  than  300  feet  waste  from  60  to  75  per  cent  in  friction,  this  loss  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  pump,  cylinder,  etc.,  used. 
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World's  Irrigation  Experts  to  Meet  in  Annual  Session 


?lds  like  this 


THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CON- 
GRESS will  hold  its  twentieth  an- 
nual session  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
September  30,  October  1,  2,  and  3.  It 
is  fitting  that  this  important  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development 
agency  should  meet  this  year  at  Salt 
Lake  City — the  center  of  that  splendid 
empire  which  irrigation  has  reclaimed 
from  the  great  American  desert.  It 
was  here  that  the  first  meeting  of  this 
organization  was  held,  and  it  was  in 
Utah  where  the  birth  of  Anglo-Saxon 
irrigation  took  place.  Among  the  dele- 
gates will  be  persons  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  foreign 
countries. 

This  congress  advocates  and  will  at 
this  meeting  discuss:  Irrigation  of  the 
Great  West;  Storing  of  the  Floods; 
Measurement  of  Streams;  Scientific  In- 
vestigation of  Irrigation  Projects; 
Proper  Safe-Guarding  of  Irrigation  Se- 
curities; Enactment  of  Practical  Work- 
ing and  Uniform  State  Irrigation 
Laws;  Preservation  of  the  Forests; 
Opportunity  to  Build  New  Homes; 
Heeding  the  Call  of  the  Landless  Man 
for  the  Manless  Land;  Elimination  by 
Law  of  Fraud  in  Connection  with  the 
Locations  and  Sale  of  Land;  Co-Oper 
ative  Effort  of  Government  and  State 
Immigration  Officials;  Close  Co-Opera 
tion  of  State  Engineers. 

The  ablest  speakers  of  this  and  other 
lands  will  discuss  these  vital  ques- 


tions. Free  discussion  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  Congress  and  will  be 
encouraged. 


Dairy  Show 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Pacific 
International  Dairy  Show  at  North 
Portland,  Oregon,  November  18  to  23, 
will  be  the  sale  of  dairy  cattle.  A  sale 
committee  has  been  appointed  of  which 
Mr.  O.  M.  Plummer,  of  North  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  chairman.  Breeders  who 
desire  to  offer  anything  for  sale  are 
requested  to  write  to  him  at  once. 

The  milk  and  cream  division  will  be 
an  educational  feature  of  merit.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  among 
the  dairymen  and  creamery  people  in 
all  of  the  coast  states.  The  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  strictly  dairy  show  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  giving  the 
milk  producers  and  dairy  live-stock 
breeders  something  to  look  forward  to. 
British  Columbia  dairymen  and  breed- 
ers are  also  displaying  enthusiastic 
interest. 

In  connection  with  this  show,  there 
will  be  no  salaries,  no  gate  or  entry 
fees.  The  show  is  strictly  for  utility 
and  educational  purposes  and  is  not 
given  for  profit.  Blanks  and  premium 
lists  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 


ien  as  compose  the   National   Irrigation  Co 

be  distributed  in  prizes  to  winners  at 
the  various  events  in  connection  with 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fair  to  be 
held  September  5-15,  according  to  the 
announcements  being  distributed.  This 
is  divided  among  the  horse  and  auto- 
mobile races,  the  Industrial  Exposition, 
the  auto  show,  the  Pure  Food  Show, 
the  agricultural  and  the  stock  exhibi- 
tion. 


ngress. 

rounding  the  town  of  Umatilla,  and 
about  850  acres  of  irrigable  land 
below  the  Brownell  ditch,  and  lying 
east  of  the  town  of  Umatilla.  This 
latter  area  has  a  conceded  water 
right,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  over 
the  ditch  and  water  right  and  to 
charge  the  owners  $10  per  acre  for 
certain  betterments  of  the  canal  which 
are  needed. 


A  large  number  of  semitropical  fruits 
are  being  planted  in  Butte  county  this 
season.  Among  them  are  the  Ahuacate, 
known  as  the  alligator  pear,  which  is 
attracting  so  much  attention  in  south- 
ern California.  Other  rare  fruits  are 
the  feijoa,  combining  the  flavor  of  the 
pineapple  and  banana;  the  mango;  cit- 
ron of  commerce;  cherimoya,  and  some 
twenty  different  varieties  of  Burbank's 
spineless  cactus. 


Over  $20,(100  in  cash  besides  a  host 
of   blue    ribbons   and   diplomas  will 


Will  Irrigate  More  Land. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
to  include  additional  areas  within  the 
west  extension  of  the  Umatilla  irriga- 
tion project,  Oregon,  which  contem- 
plates the  irrigation  of  about  35,000 
acres. 

There  will  now  be  Included  in 
this  extension  about  240  acres  sur- 


Horiiontal  Belted 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Electrically  Driven 

Horizontal  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Vertical 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Deep-well  Pumps 


DOW  PUMPS 


Dow  Pumps 

have  many  exclusive  features 
Simple  in  design,  efficient  in  serv- 
ice, durable  and  satisfactory. 


Be  Independent  of  the 
Weather.  Our  38  years  ex- 
perience is  at  your  service. 

SEND  FOR 

BULLETIN  117. 


Electrically  Driven  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump. 


Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co. 


417  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


262  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Milling  Industry. 

The  flour  and  cereal  mill  products 
is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  in- 
dustries, but  it  stands  as  the  oldest 
industry  in  the  State  of  California  to- 
day,  it  being  established  even  before 
gold  was  found  in  the  State.  It  was 
in  the  year  1838  that  Captain  H ink- 
ley  brought  the  fust  grist  mill  into 
San  Francisco,  on  .Montgomery  near 
Sacramento  street.  Since  that  time 
the  industry  has  developed  until  the 
value  of  the  product  has  reached  enor- 
mous figures. 

In  the  early  days,  however,  the  Cal- 
ifornia output  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  the  sale  of  same  was 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
as  many  of  our  oldest  residents  re- 
member. Wheat  was  grown  in  abun- 
dance in  the  olden  days,  while  now 
our  product  of  wheat,  which  is  very 
small,  has  deteriorated  for  the  very 
reason  that  when  it  was  first  grown 
it  was  grown  on  virgin  soil,  but  lK'ing 
worked  over  so  frequently  into  vari- 
ous crops.  It  was  found  that  without 
scientific  farming  the  giound  became 
poor  for  the  growing  of  good  wheat 
Likewise  have  our  wheat  exports 
dropped  off,  which  in  those  days,  was 
one  of  our  greatest  industries.  Yet, 
In  spite  of  the  condition.  California 
flour,  with  a  blending  of  the  northern 
flour,  which  is  important  in  the  mill- 
ing process,  from  Dakota  and  Kansas, 
makes  it  the  veiy  finest  quality. 

In  1900  there  was  $6,493,383  in- 
vested in  lands  and  property  hold- 
ings of  the  flour  mills,  employing  857 
people  and  paying  them  in  wages 
$525,401.  In  1905  there  were  122  es- 
tablishments, witfo  capital  invested, 
lands.  property  and  cu  lipments.  $11,- 
467,154;  those  employed.  SS9.  paying 
them  in  wages  $659,488.  Today  there 
is  estimated  in  the  State  of  California 
40  producing  flour  mills. 

The  success  of  the  California  flours 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  local 
wheat  is  blended  with  Dakota  and 
Kansas  wheat,  which  gives  it  a  finer 
quality.  If  California  'flour  or  wheat 
were  used  altogether  it  would  be  too 
soft  for  brrad.  though  very  good  for 
pastry,  while  the  Dakota  or  hard  wheat 
gives  it  the  proper  qualities  for 
kneading  purno«es>— \V.  H.  Kenlgan. 


If  the  best  is  not  yours  you  can 
quickly  make  the  best  of  what  you 
have. 
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A  Right  Start  in  Poultry  Raising 


By  Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


K  FORMER  ARTICLES  I  have  told 
something  of  how   to  care  for 

Il-eeding  stock  to  insure  good  eggs 
r  hatching  and  how  we  run  the  in- 
bators. 

I In  this  article  I  will  give  what  ex- 
trience  I  have  had  in  brooding  chicks, 
the  egg  is  right  which  is  put  in  the 
cubator,  and  the  incubation  carried 
h  properly,  then  the  brooding  prob- 
m  is  pretty  well  solved.    The  best 
hooding  system  in  the  woild  will  not 
|dse  chicks  from  poorly  mated  parent 
ock  nor  from  over-heated  incubator 
;gs.    Brooder  systems  are  changed 
id  rechanged   annually  because  of 
jor  luck  with  raising    the  chicks, 
hen  the  principle  trouble  lies  with 
le  breeding  stock  nine  times  out  o. 
n.   There  are  many  modes  of  brood- 
Ig  young  chicks,  from  the  "fireless 
tooder"  down   through  the   line  of 
■dividual  hot  air  brooders,  hot  water 
rooders,  long  house  pipe  systems,  col- 
liy  brooder  houses  and  the  stove  sys- 
Im  with  one  thousand  chicks  to  the 
pmpartment.    In   all   these  systems 
bu  will  raise  the  chicks  if  warmth 
kid    cleanliness  is  maintained,  pro- 
ided  the  chicks  come  from  vigorous 
lock.    It  is  the  very  first  essential  to 
lave  the  parent  stock  behind  the  chick 
p  the   best   possible  condition.  Of 
burse,  some  brooders  are  better  than 
per,;,  and  it  behooves  us  to  get  the 
Irooder  that  will  raise    the  largest 
lumber  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  with 
lie. least  waste  of  energy.    Last  year 
we  had  running  on  our  ranch  at  one 
•me  a  fireless  brooder,  a  small  hot 
Br  brooder,  a  long  house  hot  water 
lipe  system  with  box  covers  and  small 
lens,  and  an  oil  stove  in  a  room  six- 
peu  feet  square.    For  the  last  ten 
lears  we  have  tried  all  systems  in 
Ise,  besides  devising  several  of  our 
Iwn.    There  is  one  very  important 
Issential  in  all  brooders,  and  that  is 
lo  have  sufficient  heat  and  at  the 
lame  time  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The 
[lose,  stuffy  brooder  boxes  so  often 
Ised  are  only   death  traps.  When 
hicks  are  brooded  in  box  brooders 
[hey  should  not  be  crowded.  Crowd- 
bg  in  close  corners  kills  many  good 
[hicks  and  stunts  the  balance.  The 
mall   individual  lamp  brooder  with 
fresh  hot  air   entering  the  b;ooder 
fhamher  is  good  for  a  few  chicks,  but 
oo  much  detail  for  the  egg  farmer 
vho  does    much  business.    The  egg 
armer  who  keeps  from  two  to  five 
housand  hens  must  have  a  brooder 
;ysteni  that  raises  the  most  vigorous 
mllels  and  cuts  out  as  much  detail 
is  possible.    At  present  we  are  using 
ive  oil  brooder  stoves  in  five  rooms, 
ach  sixteen  feet  square.    The  floors 
)f  these   rooms    are    cement.  The 
itove  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
oom  and  cut  straw  or  alfalfa  placed 
iround  it  on  which  the  chicks  sleep. 

Each  room  has  sufficient  windows 
or  light  and  ventilation  and  a  ventil- 
itor  in  the  top.  I  believe  in  plenty 
)f  light  and  ventilation  for  chicks.  The 
ivindows  are  placed  high  enough  so 
that  the  draft  when  open  will  not 
strike  the  chicks  directly.  Around  the 
"our  walls  of  each  room  are  ai  ranged 
slanting  perches  that  run  up  the  side 
if  the  wall  two  feet  and  reach  out 
toward  the  stove  to  the  floor.  These 
are  made  of  one  by  two  redwood, 
rounded  and  placed  six  inches  apart. 
This  makes  a  ladder  of  perches  so 


that  the  chick  cannot  get  to  any  cor- 
ner or  wall  of  the  room  without  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  these  perches.  I 
place  one  thousand  chicks  in  each 
loom,  being  careful  to  have  plenty  of 
ventilation  as  well  as  heat.  The  water 
fountains  and  feed  troughs  are  placed 
by  them  and  they  are  left  to  look 
after  themselves  pretty  much.  I  place 
dry  mill  feeds  in  feed  boxes,  which 
consist  usually  of  bran,  mids  and  corn- 
meal,  equal  parts,  and  one-seventh  part 
protina,  or  soy  bean  meal.  On  the 
floor  is  scattered  in  the  litter  occa- 
sionally a  few  handfuls  of  fine  cracked 
grains  or  some  good  chick  feed.  Be 
very  careful  that  not  too  much  hard 
chick  feed  is  fed  the  first  few  days. 
They  will  crowd  their  crops  full  and 
have  indigestion  before  they  can  get 
rid  of  it. 

Fine  ground  mill  feeds  in  the  feed 
trough  all  the  time  saves  labor  and 
makes  the  chicks  thrive.  On  the 
floor  should  be  plenty  of  fine  sharp 
grit  and  charcoal.  Let  the  chicks  out- 
doors as  soon  as  they  will  go  out, 
making  a  temporary  run  close  to  the 
opening,  so  that  they  will  find  their 
way  to  the  fire.  The  runs  Should  be 
sown  to  rape  and  barley  and  it  should 
be  up  about  three  inches  when  the 
chicks  are  turned  into  them. 

A  crop  of  green  should  be  grown 
in  the  brooder  runs  between  each 
brood  of  chicks.  The  yards  must  be 
thoroughly  spaded  and  watered.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  keep  them  watered  at 
all  times  of  the  year  out  of  the  rainy 
season.  It  will  take  some  work  to 
keep  a  yard  for  a  thousand  chicks 
wholesome,  but  it  can  be  done  easier 
than  keeping  ten  yards  purified  with 
one  hundred  to  the  yard.  Cleanliness 
should  be  pasted  up  in  large  letters 
on  all  four  walls  of  each  brooder  room. 
These  brooder  rooms  are  easily 
cleaned,  the  perches  being  hinged  to 
the  wall  and  let  down  to  the  floor. 
There  is  no  need  of  filth  with  a  simple 
system  like  this.  The  chicks  should 
be  moved  out  from  these  brooder 
rooms  at  five  weeks  of  age,  and  sep- 
arated into  smaller  flocks.  I  separate 
the  pullets  at  this  age  and  place  only 
twenty  in  a  pen  in  my  system  of  small 
double-yarded  laying  houses.  This  way 
I  have  even  growth  and  my  pullets  are 
away  from  the  fire  at  five  weeks. 

Don't  forget  that  millions  of  chicks 
are  lost  for  want  of  green  feed  and 
that  green  feed  should  be  before  them 
in  variety  every  day.  Quick  growth 
and  healthy  stock  is  seemed  not  by 
tonics,  but  by  a  big  variety  of  green 
feed.  All  stock  improves  on  green 
feed.  Farmers  would  soon  burn  out 
their  horses  and  cows  if  fed  exclusive- 
ly on  grain  ration. 

Why  should  poaltrymen  b  irn  their 
hens  out  with  grain,  grain,  grain? 

With  this  system  of  brooding  I  have 
my  chicks  on  the  perches  at  three 
weeks  of  age.  They  leave  the  biooder 
house  at  five  weeks  and  never  know 
what,  dosing  is.  This  system  is  the 
one  in  use  at  present  on  my  ranch. 
If  I  find  anything  better  I  w  ill  adopt  it. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  tell  how 
we  handle  the  broilers  after  they  are 
separated  from  the  pullets,  in  order 
to  make  fancy  milk  fed  market  broil- 
ers. Also  how  we  crate,  fatten  and 
dry  pick  for  market. 


MORE  MEAT-MORE  EGGS 

The  only  way  to  secure  a  maximum  yield  of  eggs 

FEED  CROLEY'S  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  PROTEIN  MEAT  SCRAPS: 

Has  NO  EQUAL  in  the  market  for  protein  value  and  digestibility. 

CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADE  FISH  MEAL: 
The  EQUAL  of  any  Fish  Meal  yet  produced. 

CROLEY'S  GREEN  GROUND  BONE: 

The  standard  of  excellence  for  twenty  years. 
Many  have  tried  to  imitate,  but  none  have  succeeded. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  who  handle  quality  poultry  supplies. 

Manufactured  by  the  GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  INC., 

Poultry  Supplies,  San  Francisco. 


FERTI  LIZERS 


Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 


Buy 


^^^VIO^O^O^^ 

Fertilizers 

— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Fhospho-Potassic  fertilizer,  0-14-!).  Is 
just  the  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October 
for  early  maturing  and  quality  producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 
150  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

One  "Superior"  grain  drill  for  sale  cheap. 


AUTOMATIC 

Price  $135.00 


AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

37  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


Strong,  Simple,  Durable, 
Easy  to  Operate. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Pricet 


STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

Wire  and  Iron  Works 


Department  F 

310  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland 


To  the  man  whose  ambition  is  backed 
by  cool  determination,  obstacles  are 
only  the  stepping  stones  to  success. 


WATER 
PIPE 

Hot  asphaltum  dipped, 
new  threads  and  coup- 
lings; 2nd  hand  in  name 
only.  Prices  far  below 
your  expectations.  Screw 
casing  and  standard  pipe 
fittings  and  valves. 
The  Exclusive  Pipe 
House. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 
Howard  and  Main  Sts..        San  Francisco. 
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Over  & 20,000  in  Prizes  and  Purses 

Fifty  thousand  People  will  go  to 
San  Jose  during  the  10  days  of  the 
County  Fair  and  Fourth  National 
Exposition 

Will  you  be  there? 

The  Industrial  Department  includes  the 
Automobile  and  Accessories,  Machinery, 
Household  Supplies  and  Cereal  Food. 

Automobile  and  Motorcycle  Races,  Sept. 
7th,  8th,  9th. 

Wild  We&  Show  Daily,  Sept.  7  to  1 0. 

Indian  Motorcyclists  Grand  Parade,  which 
will  include  all  makes  of  motorcycles 
and  all  styles  of  dress,  Sept.  9th. 

Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Exhibit,  Sept.  7 
to  14. 

Harness  Horse  racing,  Sept.  1 0  to  14. 

Musical  Programs  daily  by  the  band. 

1  8  Distinct  Departments,  many  special 
prizes  in  every  department. 

Special  Rates  on  all  Transportation  Lines 

WRITE  OR  TELEGRAPH  AND 
ENGAGE  YOUR  HOTEL  AND 
LODGING  ACCOMMODATIONS, 
FOR  THE  CITY  IS  FILLING  UP 
WITH  EXHIBITORS  and  PEOPLE 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  DIFFERENT 
EVENTS. 

E.  W.  ALLEN,  Manager 

Santa  Clara  County 
Fair  Association 

Phone  San  Jose  705 


Gravensteins  Make  Splendid  Display 


•J*  HE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  has 
held  its  annual  reception.  For  a 
week,  from  August  19  to  25,  it  enter- 
tained its  admirers  at  Sebastopol,  So- 
noma county.  It  is  the  only  apple 
of  any  commercial  importance  that  is 
grown  that  can  hold  a  show  in  Au- 
gust, and  Sebastopol  is  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  this  show  can 
take  place  in  this  month. 

The  exhibits  were  all  splendid  ones. 
The  apples,  however,  were  not  col- 
ored as  highly  as  they  have  been  at 
previous  shows  and  the  judges  found 
some  slight  defects  in  some  of  the 
exhibits,  due  mainly  to  a  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  growers  in  not 
spraying  properly  or  to  Indifferent  cul- 
tivation. The  percentage  of  this  de- 
fective fruit  was  small,  but  it  was 
there,  and  the  judges  took  good  care 
to  point  it  out.  The  next  show  will 
see  these  imperfections  corrected. 

There  is  a  century  of  success  be- 
hind the  apple  of  Sonoma  county.  At 
the  apple  show  a  year  ago  there  was 
exhibited  apples  from  trees  planted 
by  the  Russian  traders  just  a  hundred 
years  ago.  These  trees  are  still  bear- 
ing well. 

The  Gravenstein  has  a  monopoly  in 
the  apple  market  for  a  full  month  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  This 
year  the  first  apples  were  shipped 
from  Sebastopol  on  July  3,  and  on 
July  15  the  packing  houses  opened  for 
the  handling  of  the  fruit  in  quantities. 
The  crop  is  practically  exhausted  by 
September  1. 

The  price  of  Gravensteins  has  been 
rising  steadily  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  1908  the  average  was  $20  a  ton 
loose;  in  1909  it  rose  to  $35,  and  in 
1910  to  $40.  In  1911  the  first  apples 
brought  $G0  to  $70  per  ton. 

Besides  being  in  demand  in  Ameri- 
can markets,  the  Gravenstein  is 
shipped  heavily  to  Australia,  England 
and  Germany. 

While  there  were  car-lot  exhibits 
and  exhibits  of  smaller  quantities, 
down  to  one-box  samples,  the  apple 
was  not  the  whole  show.  The  Gold 
Ridge  district,  of  which  Sebastopol  is 
the  center,  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  sections  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  show  there  was  a  pro- 
fusion of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibits.  Luther  Rurbank,  whose  ex- 
perimental farm  is  in  this  district,  had 
an  attractive  exhibit  of  some  of  his 
new  fruits  and  flowers.  There  was 
nearly  a  score  of  exhibits  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  individual  farms,  and  the  most 
prominent  of  them  all  was  that  from 
the  farm  of  D.  V.  Toffelmier.  In  this 
sixty-eight  products  of  field,  orchard 
and  garden  were  shown,  and  every 
specimen  was  perfect. 

The  feature  exhibits  were  particu- 
larly attractive.  There  was  a  huge 
Dutch  windmill,  a  circle  swing,  and  a 
Ferris  wheel,  all  constructed  of  green 
and  dried  apples,  ablaze  with  electric 
lights,  and  in  motion.  Among  the 
other  attractive  features  was  a  prairie 
schooner,  a  model  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Titanic,  a  scene  of  the  coming 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  of  a 
beautiful  suburban  residence. 

•There  were  many  and  varied  ex- 
hibits of  agricultural  implements. 

The  exhibits  were  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  for  every  day  that  the 
show  was  open,  the  huge  tent  was 
crowded.    Edward  H.  Brown  was  the 


director-general  and  to  him  is  due 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  ol 

the  show. 


J.  A.  Spaulding,  formerly  a  sugar 
manufacturer  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
is  farming  10,000  acres  of  land  near 
Willows.  He  is  counting  on  planting 
practically  all  of  his  10,000  acres  to 
alfalfa.  A  portion  of  the  land  has 
already  been  planted.  The  10,000-acre 
tract  is  cut  into  IGO-acre  units  and 
a  pumping  plant  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  each. 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  Fanciers 
show  will  be  held  January  20  to  25  in- 
clusive. The  judges  are:  J.  H.  Dieven- 
stedt,  Thos.  Faulkner,  Chas.  McClave. 
Henry  P.  Schwab,  Richard  Oke.  For 
premium  list,  address  J.  T.  Conkey, 
secretary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


[  Pajaro  Valley 
I  Apple  Orchard 

Income  $20,000 

■     140  acres  Bearing  Orchard 

140  acres  Potato  Land 

Easy  Terms — Very  Cheap 

$42,500 

I  W.  W.  Williams,  112  Clunio  Bldg. 
,     Country  Lands.       San  Francisco 


VETCH  AND  BURR 

CLOVER 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 

Send  for  prices  and  samples. 

Alfalfa  seed  a  specialty.  Will 
submit  samples  and  test  upon  re- 
quest. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

709  J  STREET 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Agents  for  Mococo  Fertilizers. 


For  Sale 

at  Reduced  Price 

ONE 

STEAM  TRACTOR 

Cylinders  9x9.  110  brake  horse- 
power. Shipped  foreign  and  re- 
turned in  original  packages. 
Never  been  used.  Can  be  con- 
verted into  farm  engine  at  small 
expense. 

For  further  information 
apply  to 

OWNER.  Box  260, 
Country  Life  Pub.  Co., 


162  Post  St., 


San  Francisco 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


Why  the  Pacific  Highway? 


IBy    H.    L.    Quigley,    San  Francisco. 


\yiTH  THE  FARMERS  of  Cali- 
fornia buying  over  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  automobiles  sold  in  California, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  did 
not  take  an  active  participation  in 
the.  Pacific  Highway  Association  Con- 
vention recently  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  great  trunk  line  now 
extends  from  San  Diego  to  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  and  is  so  improved  that  travel 
may  safely  pass  over  it  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  whereas  it  should 
be  daily  carrying  thousands  of  vehi- 
cles. The  railroads  are  money-mak- 
ing highways  because  they  are  of 
use  every  day  of  the  year,  and  to 
bring  our  own  roads  to  a  high  state 
of  development  we  must  contribute 
some  enthusiasm,  time  and  money 
1o  the  perfecting  of  at  least  one  main 
I  uv.nlc  line. 

I-    When     eight     automobiles  bring 
Puget    Sound    men    of  professional 
walks  of  life  over  a  thousand  miles 
to  agitate  the  Pacific  Highway  section 
here,  the  value  of  their  convention  to 
[  us   is   inestimable.     President   J.  T. 
Ronald  says  that  the  money  wasted 
for  the  "mud  tax"  on  bad  roads  in 
the  United  States  for  five  years  would 
entirely  construct  the  Panama  canal 
and  pay  for  its  complete  forti'ication, 
with  funds  remaining  to  build  twenty 
I  battleships  of  the  most  modern  type. 
To  clinch  such  startling  statements 
of  this  and  similar  nature,  the  lead- 
I  (ng   road   enthusiasts   of   the  North- 
'  west,    during    their    meeting  pledged 
I  themselves  to  raise  $6,000   that  any 
I  county  might  have  the  free  but  ex- 
pert advice  of  a  highway  engineer  on 
I  road    improvement,    looking  towards 
I  permanency  in  the  construction  of  the 
"Road    of    Three    Nations."  Such 
actions  surely  speak  louder  than  the 
most    forceful    address.     The  small 
I  merchant,    every    farmer   and  ranch 
owner  should  therefore  augment  such 
I  altruistic    movements    designed  for 
I  his  own  good  by  increasing  interest 
,  in  good  roads.    When  It  comes  to  the 
voting  that  roads  may  be  built,  place 
j  the  strong  X  as  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
stantial bond  issue.    With  the  stand- 
I  ard   set  by  the  California  Highway 
Commission  of  concrete  road  founda- 
tions to   be   financed   by   long  time 
bonds,  we  are  safe  in  voting  county 
bond   issues  for   ten   or   for  twenty 
I   years,    because    the    concrete  base 
I   foundations  get  harder  and  harder  as 
I  time  goes  on. 

John  Brisbane  Walker,  representing 
the  Exposition  company  at  the  conven- 
tion, produced  undeniable  figures  which 
indicate  the  lowest  cost  of  hauling 
goods  may  be  carried  on  over  perma- 
nent wide  roads  in  ponderous  commer- 
cial auto  trucks.  This  means  our  crops 
will  be  conveyed  more  cheaply  and 
brought  to  the  consumption  centers 
when  the  prices  are  most  attractive. 

Farmers  are  now  riding  in  equal 
style  and  comfort  with  the  city  men 
and  are  as  keen  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  the  scenic  won- 
ders as  any  tourist.  Yet  the  tourist  of 
means  gladly  pays  for  the  best  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  the  finest  of  accommo- 
dations, but  will  not  come  West  unless 
good  roads  permit  the  viewing  of  our 
natural,  unsurpassed  beauties  with  dis- 
patch and  comfort.  So  that  to  first 
construct  the  connecting  links  to  make 
the  Pacific  Highway  is,  in  fact,  putting 
dollars  In  our  own  pockets  by  directly 
getJ1ng_  the  £reat  amounts  of  cash  now 


left  by  the  tourists  going  abroad  for 
inferior  scenery,  but  viewed  from  good 
roads. 

With  the  Pacific  Highway  assured, 
the  California  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion, as  outlined  by  their  Highway  En- 
gineer, A.  B.  Fletcher,  will  be  able  to 
build  tangent  and  intersecting  high- 
ways to  this  backbone  line.  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  every  citizen  that 
we  have  the  roads,  and  it  shows  good 
business  judgment  that  these  roads 
should  be  constructed  looking  towards 
a  permanent  basis.  The  splendid  ex- 
amples of  modern  road  construction 
that  will  endure  for  years  to  come  and 
located  upon  the  Pacific  Highway  are 
now  under  construction  with  a  concrete 
base  and  vitrified  brick  surface  in 
Pierce  and  King  Counties  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  section  in  San  Mateo 
County,  California,  which  has  the  con- 
crete slab  base  but  an  asphalt  wearing 
surface.  Arterial  highways  and  less 
important  feeder  roads  of  the  same 
class  of  construction  are  being  bid  upon 
with  a  view  to  early  construction  being 
pushed  this  year. 

Why  the  Pacific  Highway?  It  would 
seem  that  when  up-to-date  ranchers 
who  have  traveled  the  world  over,  as 
has  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  of  Maryhill, 
Washington,  say  the  third  interna- 
tional convention  of  the  Pacific  High- 
way Association  was  the  most  impor- 
tant gathering  taking  place  in  America 
this  year,  the  "why"  is  because  this 
agitation  will  assure  the  route  to  eas- 
ily tap  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon, 
California  and  Mexico  and  will  soon 
make  it  a  practical  reality. 

Where  is  the  farmer  who  would 
leave  the  Pacific  Highway,  lively  with 
traffic,  picturesque,  permanent  and  on 
easy  grades,  for  a  lonely,  dark  and 
poorly  constructed  road  leading  no- 
where? The  Pacific  Highway  is  the 
trunk  line  of  the  great  Pacific  Coast, 
and  as  such  should  have  the  earnest, 
loyal  and  financial  support  of  every 
section  through  which  it  passes,  be  it 
near  the  boundary  of  Alaska  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authorized  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  land  owners  in  the  West 
extension  of  the  Umatilla  irrigation 
project,  Oregon,  whereby  they  are  to 
convey  to  the  United  States  certain 
strips  and  parcels  of  land  to  be  util- 
ized for  the  establishing  and  main- 
tenance of  plantations  of  trees  and 
shrubs  to  serve  as  wind  breaks  to 
protect  and  facilitate  the  agricultural 
development  of  adjacent  irrigable  lands 
and  to  protect  the  irrigation  canals 
and  laterals. 

The  soil  in  this  section  is  so  light 
that  exposure  to  the  unchecked  action 
of  the  wind  through  clearing  off  the 
sagebrush  preparatory  to  tillage  re- 
sults in  excessive  wind  erosion.  This 
causes  heavy  operating  and  mainten- 
ance expense  for  keeping  the  canals 
and  laterals  clear  of  drifting  sand,  and 
partial  or  complete  crop  failure  for  the 
settlers.  These  conditions  are  es- 
pecially prevalent  during  the  early 
years  of  settlement  and  are  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  success  of  the  project. 


A  Japanese  farmer  on  the  Delta 
lands  near  Stockton  has  produced 
2,330  sacks  of  potatoes  from  ten  acres. 
Fifty-four  potatoes  filled  one  sack. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Shorthorn  Cattle     Shropshire  Sheep     Berkshire  Hogs 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  California  State  Fair  1912 

We  have  on  hand  some  choice  young  Berkshires  of  both  sexes,  also 
some  splendid  rams  out  of  Imported  Shropshire  Ewes. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,  641  MISSION  ST.,  S.  F. 


The  Oil  You  Need  for  Your  Separator 

STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Never  Gums  Never  Rusts 

Never  Corrodes 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  feecs 
freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and 
gives  the  best  possible  lubrication. 

It  makes  your  separator  last  longer 
and  do  better  work  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 

One  gallon  cans.  AH  dealers;  or  write  oar  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated ) 
461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


GO  TO  THE 

California  State  Fair 

AT 

SACRAMENTO 
September  14th- -2 1st 

Inclusive 

Largest  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Live  Stock  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibits  in  History  of  California  Fairs.  $20,000  in  Pre- 
miums. High  Class  Harness  Racing,  Horse  Show,  Poultry 
Show,  Auto  Show.  SPECTACULAR  AMUSEMENTS  DAILY. 
NATIONAL  TRAP  SHOOT  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  STATE 
FAIR  SEPT.  15,  16  AND  17.  Live  Stock  entries  positively  close 
on  August  14. 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


TOO 
LATE 


D 


Facts  About  Hens  and  Eggs 


ON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  yout  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
foi  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve — it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
•end  to  us.     Money  refunded  if  it  ever  fails. 

Al  your  dealers  —  or  tend  to 
Coulson  Poultry  fit  Slock  Food 
Co  ,  Petal  uma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co..  Lot  Angeles  :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane ;  Rout  I  edge  Seed 
At  Floral  Co  Portland  :  Seattle 
Seed  Co..  Seattle;  Brack  man - 
Ket  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Western  Distributors. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conkey's  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


It  Pays 
to  Clear 
Land 


WITH 

fh  5cd  Cross 

JiU  HUHl^  Dynamite 

The  upper  view  shows  how 
groups  of  big  stumps  are  blasted  out 
clean  at  one  time,  with  all  dirt  off 
the  roots  and  stumps  sliattered  into 
kindling  wood.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsoil  is  thoroughly  broken  up, 
creating  a  fine  home  for  the  new 
crop.  Lower  view  shows  a  celery 
crop  worth  $800  per  acre  ten  mouths 
after  stumps  were  blasted  out. 

Booklet  Free 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers 
are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and 
cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  exca- 
vating, and  road-making,  write  now 
for  Free  Booklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  183" 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


By    Michael    K.   Boyer,  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey. 


YyHII.E  HEAVY  LAYING  as  a  rule 
is  desirable,  phenomenal  egg  rec- 
ords are  not  a  guarantee  of  strong, 
rugged  offspring.    There  must  be  a 

limit. 

The  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  in  a 
year  is  doing  mighty  good  laying,  and 
she  is  not  so  apt  to  break  down 
early  in  life  as  is  the  one  which  is 
trying  to  "break  the  record." 

Pullets  and  yearling  hens  that  have 
done  such  remarkable  work  in  their 
first  season  are  not  so  apt  to  do  heavy 
work  during  the  second  year. 

As  a  rule,  hens  that  lay  steadily 
during  cold  weather  are  indifferent 
hot  weather  layers. 

Extreme  cold  and  extreme  hot 
weather  affect  hens  alike. 

The  regular  layers  give  the  best 
sized  eggs,  while  the  spasmodic  layer 
generally  produces  an  assortment  of 
sizes. 

The  size  of  the  egg  becomes  smaller 
as  the  hen  increases  the  number  of 
her  product.  So  also  does  the  color 
gradually  change  from  a  dark  brown 
to  a  light  color  towards  the  close  of 
the  litter. 

The  majority  of  eggs  are  laid  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

There  is  not  very  strong  fertility 
in  the  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  that  will 
produce  from  30  to  50  eggs  in  suc- 
cession. 

Pullets  that  delay  laying  until 
February  are  not  profitable  birds  to 
keep.  Those  that  start  in  November 
or  early  December  are  the  ones  to  be 
relied  upon  for  winter  laying.  On  a 
large  egg  farm  near  my  home  it  is  a 
rule  that  all  pullets  tnat  have  failed 
to  lay  an  egg  by  New  Year's  Day,  are 
killed  and  sent  to  market. 

An  egg  laid  in  November  and  De- 
cember will  bring  twice  as  much 
money  as  the  one  laid  in  March  or 
April. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  egg- 
laying  tyi)e.  There  is  but  one  true 
test  of  the  layers,  and  that  is  by  the 
aid  of  trap  nests. 

Hens  forced  for  egg  production  by 
high  feeding  and  stimulants,  may  give 
the  desired  number  of  eggs,  but  the 
future  generations  will  show  the  effect 
in  weak  constitutions.  Pure  food, 
judiciously  given,  is  the  only  material 
the  hardy,  working  hen  needs. 

Provide  good,  comfortable  houses, 
keep  them  clean  and  in  a  good,  sani- 
tary condition,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  winter  eggs,  provided, 
of  course,  the  fowls  are  kept  strong 
and  vigorous.  They  must  have  regu- 
lar care,  and  the  food  must  be  of 
the  purest  kind.  Egg  growing  rests 
not  solely  with  the  hen — much  de- 
pends upon  the  man  in  charge. 


According  to  a  large  number  of 
analysis  made  of  American  eggs  at  the 
various  agricultural  stations,  an  egg 
on  an  average  weighs  two  ounces,  and 
has  the  following  percentage  of  compo- 
sitions: Shell,  10.5;  water.  6.6;  fat, 
9.3;  and  ahs,  0.9.  A  side  of  beef  con- 
tains on  an  average  about  the  same 
percentage  of  protein,  but  a  larger 
percentage  of  fat.  Eggs  belong  to  the 
nitrogenous  group  of  foods,  and  would 


naturally  and  quite  properly  be  com- 
bined in  the  diet  with  material  sup- 
plying carbohydrates  (sugar  and 
starch )  such  a  cereals,  potatoes,  etc. 


It  becomes  quite  a  study  to  keep 
pullets  laying  regularly.  System  in 
feeding  has  much  to  do  with  it.  When 
pullets  begin  to  lay  they  seem  quite 
uncertain.  Some  will  lay  regularly 
every  other  day,  and  some  only  twice 
a  week.  Moving  layers  from  coop  to 
coop  simply  upsets  their  habits,  and 
they  begin  all  over  again  to  study 
the  new  situation,  and  during  this 
time  they  usually  stop  laying. 


In  handling  a  goose,  it  should  al- 
ways be  taken  by  the  neck,  and  when 
lifted  from  the  ground  the  body  should 
be  turned  with  the  back  toward  the 
person  handling  it.  In  that  position 
it  cannot  strike,  and  will  remain 
quiet.  Partly  support  the  body  by 
seizing  the  first  joint  of  the  wing  with 
one  hand.  If  the  goose  is  held  facing 
one,  it  will  strike  hard  blows  with 
its  wings  or  scratch  with  Its  feet. 


It  is  said  that  a  plan  for  supplying 
the  public  with  fresh  eggs  is  being 
tried  in  Germany  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  increase  the  demand  for  a  strictly 
fresh  article.  Egg  depots  are  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  at  which 
the  quality  and  freshness  of  the  eggs 
are  guaranteed.  For  every  bad  egg  the 
purchaser  is  entitled  to  get  fifteen  good 
ones.  Every  poultryman  has  to  mark 
all  eggs  which  he  sends  to  one  of  these 
depots,  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
traced  back  to  him,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  he  furnished  bad  eggs  as  fresh 
ones,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  to 
the  depot. 


It  is  hard  to  fatten  a  stunted  chicken. 

There  is  always  a  good  market  for 
good  stock,  so  it  pays  to  keep  in  the 
front  ranks.  The  market  is  never 
overstocked  with  good  goods. 


For  the  city  markets  there  is  nothing 
between  the  broiler  and  the  roaster. 


Fall  chickens  find  a  good  market  as 
roasters  during  January,  February  and 
March. 


Poultry  commission  merchants  say 
that  one  reason  why  a  great  many 
shippers  are  disappointed  in  the  prices 
they  receive  on  good  poultry  is  that 
they  persist  in  shipping  stock  of  sizes 
which  are  not  in  demand. 


New  York  will  take  poultry  either 
scalded  or  dry-picked.  Boston  wants 
only  dry-picked  stock.  Chicago  wants, 
for  its  own  trade,  only  scalded  stock  in 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese,  but  prefers 
turkeys  dry-picked. 


The  hardest  task  in  maintaining  a 
constant  and  continuous  egg  yield  is 
to  keep  the  laying  stock  in  prime  con 
d  it  ion,  says  Colonel  E.  O.  Roessle.  This 
means  such  a  condition  of  perfect 
health  that  the  eggs  will  not  only  be 
laid  regularly,  but  that  they  will  be 
uniform  in  size,  according  to  the  breed 
laying  them.  Under  such  conditions 
we  should  have  large  eggs  from  Minor 
cas.  White  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Ply 
mouth  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  When 
such  breeds  lay  small  eggs,  abnormally 
large  eggs,  with  perhaps  double  yolks. 


The  roof 
that  stays  proof 

THERE  is  one  way  to 
make  your  roof  last- 
ingly waterproof—  lay  roof- 
ing made  of  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt. 

This  natural  asphalt,  en- 
dowed by  Nature  with 
permanent  oils,  has  never 
been  successfully  imitated 
by  any  man-made  sub- 
stance. 

The  natural  oils  of  thii 
asphalt  give  life  to 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHAIT 

(iv'K,ov 

That  is  why  Genasco  lasts. 
It  is  real  economy  to  use  it  on 
the  roof  of  every  farm-building. 

Comes  in  rolls,  easy  for  anybody 
to  lay.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Gen- 
asco. Write  Hi  for  the  help- 
ful Good  Roof  Guide  Book 
and  samples— free. 

The  Kant-leak  Klect.  lor 
smootb-su  face  routings, 
makes  seams  water-tight 
without  cement,  and  pre- 
vents nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

l-Argm  pro  lix  rr.  ot  ttptutt.  ud  Urge*! 
manufacturer!  ui  rc*Jjr  ruurtnir  In  ihe  world 

Philadelphia 

New  York      San  Francisco  Chicago 


Bred  for  Eggs  and  Meat 

Bellevue  strain  of  White  and  Colum- 
bian Wyandottes.  S.  C.  White  Leghorn*, 
and    Light    Brahmas.     Stock    for  salt. 

Over   30  years   in  business. 

MICHAEL    K.  BOYER 

Box    F.    Hammonton,    Atlantic  County, 
New  Jersey. 


Arnott  Orchard  Cultivator 


*omrt 

M,  *  NT  to 

Steel  and  malleable  iron.    Duit  proof  wheels. 
ARNOTT  a  COMPANY,  Los  Angalas.  Cal. 

Write  fur  Ci.tHlnir.  S  Los  Aogelt-s  St 
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Why  not  try  some  Fall  Hatches  from 

Weeks'  Mammoth  Strain  of  Heavy 
Laying  White  Leghorns 

I  am  getting  out  ten  thousand  for  myself  and  they  are 
doing  finely  this  time  of  year.  Pullets  make  the  finest  layers 
and  hroilers  are  a  good  price.  Day-old  chicks,  $12.50  per  hun- 
dred, $100.00  per  thousand.  Eggs,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $50.00 
per  thousand. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Ze  Her  bach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


For  your  new  building,  no  matter  what  its  class — residence,  barn,  factory, 
store  or  business  block,  PIONEER  ROOFING  is  the  very  last  word  in 
efficient  economy.  YOU  will  be  the  loser  if  you  fail  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  Pioneer  Roofing.  A  suitable  kind  for  every  class  of  building. 
Pioneer  Roofing  lasts  indefinitely  without  paint  or  repairs.  It  has  won  the 
confidence  of  great  corporations,  who  use  it  to  cover  buildings  that  protect 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property.    Booklet  and  samples  free  on  request. 


White  "Silveroid"  Roofing 

You  have  seen  it — that  beautiful  while  material  on  the  roofs  of 
so  many  dwelling  houses  in  California.  It  is  becoming  recoguized 
as  the  modern  method  of  roof  protection  for  residences,  rapidly 
supplanting  other  needlessly  cumbersome  and  expensive  roofing  ma- 
terials. Pioneer  "Silveroid"  White  Roofing  will  easily  outwear  two 
ordinary  roofs. 

WE  ARE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF   "BEAVER  BOARD" 

The  practical  substitute  for  laths  and  plaster.  Made  of  wood 
fibre.  Capable  of  artistic  paneling  effects.  An  insulator  against 
heat  and  cold.  Easy  to  use,  inexpensive,  strong.  Send  for  inter- 
esting literature  telling  all  about  Benver  Board  and  its  uses. 


.Rubber 
..Sanded 

KOOFINO 


PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

513  HEARST  BUILDING,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Main  Office,  Los  Angeles,   Cal.,  247-251   South  Los  Angeles  Street. 


or  soft-shelled  eggs,  the  stock  is  out 
of  condition  and  usually  overfat.  The 
eggs  will  thus  be  laid  irregularly,  and 
many  times  laying  will  stop  entirely. 
Layers  should  be  kept  active,  and  ac- 
tivity is  induced  by  short  feeding.  A 
hungry  hen  is  usually  a  good  layer. 


The  price  is  not  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission merchant.  He  can  only  obtain 
what  his  customers  will  pay.  When 
the  market  is  well  supplied  the  cus- 
tomers have  a  larger  stock  from  which 
to  select,  and  they  always  choose  the 
best,  leaving  the  second-class  stock  to 
be  sold  at  hazardous  prices. 


The  most  important  egg  foods — 
mixed  with  exercise — are  grit,  bran, 
charcoal,  cornmeal,  middlings,  pure 
water,  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  vegetables, 
green  cut  bone,  cracked  oyster  shell, 
ground  oats,  scalded  oats,  sprouted  oats, 
linseed  meal,  meat  scrap  or  meat  meal. 


Study  conditions.  Don't  feed  too  rich 
a  mash.  Feed  according  to  appetites. 
Active  fowls  are  always  hungry.  It  is 
just  as  important  how  you  feed  as 
what  you  feed.  Wholesome  food  is 
always  a  source  of  economy.  A  very 
important  point  in  feeding  poultry  for 
market  is  to  feed  regularly. 

Some  poultrymen  do  not  believe  in 
cutting  a  fowl's  wings  by  clipping  off 
the  quills,  as  it  makes  them  look  un- 
sightly. Instead  they  spread  out  the 
wing  and  cut  the  feather  portion  from 
the  quill.  This  leaves  bare  quills,  and 
when  the  wing  is  closed  it  rarely  shows 
that  the  wing  has  been  tampered  with. 
Only  one  wing  is  thus  cut. 


Frozen  eggs  are  sold  by  weight,  and 
are  in  demand  in  cities  with  the  large 
bakers  and  cracker  makers.  In  certain 
classes  of  restaurants  frozen  eggs  are 
used  for  scrambled  eggs  and  omelets. 


In  testing  eggs  by  lamplight  the 
object  is  to  discern  the  size  of  the  air 
space  in  the  eggs.  When  the  egg  is 
perfectly  fresh,  the  space  is  very  small 
and  can  just  be  seen  at  the  broad  ena. 
Kach  day  this  space  increases  in  size, 
and  when  it  becomes  very  large  the 
egg  is  ranked  second-class.  Cloudy 
eggs,  or  those  which  rattle,  are  suit- 
able only  for  cheap  cookery  or  manu- 
facturing purposes. 


A  very  successful  egg  farmer  once 
said  that  in  winter  he  always  had 
something  in  his  coops  for  his  hens 
to  pick  at — scattered  grain,  a  cabbage 
hanging  up,  and  even  bones  with  a 
little  meat  on  tnem,  always  something 
to  find  in  order  that  his  flock  should 
not  contract  lazy  habits.  In  this  he 
was  humoring  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  animal.  A  hen  let  run  at  large  is 
almost  always  hunting,  picking  and 
scratching — first  at  a  blade  of  grass, 
then  a  bug,  than  a  worm,  and  next  a 
seed. 


Experiments  have  proved  that  yarded 
hens  are  more  prolific  layers  than 
those  allowed  free  range.  It  costs  more 
to  keep  them,  but  the  returns  in  eggs 
are  larger.  Yarded  hens  are  fed  on 
food  that  will  make  eggs  and  naturally 
this  food  is  converted  into  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  food  fed  to  fowls  that 
are  on  a  range,  is  more  apt  to  go  to  the 
making  of  flesh,  bone  and  muscle — 
rather  than  to  the  making  of  eggs. 


There  is  very  little  difference  In 
weight  of  chicks  of  any  of  the  breeds 
as  compared  with  the  others,  for  the 
first  six  weeks.    This  is  so  even  in 


comparing  the  weight  of  Leghorn 
chicks  with  Brahma  chicks.  There  is 
a  gradual  increase,  however,  after  that 
time,  although  not  so  very  much  until 
after  eight  weeks  of  age.  Naturally, 
from  then  on  the  heavier  breed  chicks 
show  the  greatest  gain. 


Egg  Laying  Contest. 


When  entries  closed  on  August  15, 
thirty  pens  of  four  hens  and  a  rooster 
each  had  been  entered  in  the  egg- 
laying  contest  which  will  decide  the 
championship  of  this  county  at  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Fair.  The  con- 
test will  begin  with  the  opening  of 
the  fair  on  September  7th  and  will 
close  September  13th,  leaving  two  days 
of  the  fair  for  the  winner  to  flaunt 
the  diploma  award  in  the  faces  ol 
the  less  fortunate  and  productive  pens 
of  mere  chicken  who  will  have  been 
defeated. 

This  novel  feature  is  expected  to 
prove  one  of  the  drawing  cards  of  the 
County  Fair  and  entries  have  come  in 
so  fast  that  the  management  found 
it  necessary  to  close  them  nearly 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  fair.  The  entries  for  the 
General  Poultry  Exhibit  will  close 
September  7th. 


The  sooner  farmers  recognize  the 
fact  that  poultry  culture  should  be 
followed  on  the  same  line  that  dairy- 
ing is — giving  food  and  care  to  secure 
results — the  sooner  will  they  begin  to 
reap  their  share  of  profits  and  become 
competitors  with  practical  poultry 
raisers. 


There  is  no  reason  why  poultrymen 
should  not  grade  up  their  flocks  as 
the  dairymen  ought  to  grade  up  their 
herds. 


Don't  purchase  a  few  old  common 
hens  and  expect  to  succeed  by  throw- 
ing them  a  few  handsful  of  corn  occa- 
sionally. Get  stock  of  good  breeding, 
give  them  a  variety  of  grains,  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  and  your  returns  will 
be  satisfactory. 


Have  a  fixed  purpose  in  your  mind 
if  you  want  to  make  a  real  success  of 
the  poultry  business.  The  Standard  of 
Perfection  calls  for  thirty-three  breeds 
with  sixty-nine  varieties,  excepting  the 
Bantams.  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  up 
a  breed  simply  because  you  admire  it. 
If  the  broiler  and  roaster  end  of  the 
business  appeal  to  you,  get  a  breed 
that  fills  the  bill.  If  you  want  eggs, 
get  the  egg-specialist  breed.  If  you 
want  both  in  one  bird,  get  a  dual  pur- 
pose fowl — one  that  will  produce  a 
goodly  number  of  eggs  and  furnish  a 
fine,  juicy,  meaty  carcass. 


What  seems  to  be  a  concerted  idea 
is  now  under  way,  with  Tracy  as  a  cen- 
ter, for  an  irrigation  district.  The 
plan  is  for  a  system  of  several  lifts 
by  pumps  after  the  manner  of  the  Pat- 
terson system.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  present  move  would  be  pro- 
ductive. When  once  the  start  is  made 
the  subject  of  irrigation  on  the  west 
side  will  be  as  lively  as  on  the  east 
side. 


Do  not  do  your  transplanting  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  better 
to  delay  a  little  and  wait  for  a  rainy 


or  cloudy  day.  Unless  conditions  are 
extremely  propitious,  make  use  of  the 
"pudding"  process. 


The  "CYCLE"  hatches  in  natum  way 

P  H  I  CYCLETwoHSsRoS  $6L°  BR00?^-S?S8-:: 


Send  for  Catalogue  No. 

Cycle  Hatcher  Co.  "a.  cal.  -"twaa*." 


LOS  ANCJLLIA.  CAL 
SIATTU..  WASH. 


It 
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The  QUALITY  AND  UTILITY 

Z.-S.  ENGINES 


Rather  than  our  Printed  Cla 

ARE 
WHAT  SELL  THEM 

IT  is  not  what  you  pay  for  an  engine, 
but  what  the  engine  pays  you  in  return 
for  what  you  paid  for  it.  that  deter- 
mines its  value  to  you. 

Wriie  for  FREE  BootUt  "  HOW  TO  CHOOSB 
A  (iASOLIMi  ENGINB"  Tod.y 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  8  Supply  Co. 


70  Fremont  Street 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest   and   Best   Engine  Manufac- 
tured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 

Simple  and  Foul-Proof 

Bach  Engine  Guaranteed 

Send   for  Special  Catalog  and  Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 


PUMP  HOUSE 


33-41  Fremont  St. 


Pumps 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump 


Gould's 
Pyramid  Pump 


San  Francisco 

For  Every 
Service  &  Use 


Irrigating.  Steam, 
Hand.   Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 

Windmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Catalogue  of  useful 
Information  Mailed  FREE 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or    Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Gaa  Engine  Oil.    Put  up  in 

barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


:  Incorporated  I 


San  Francisco 


Detroit  Irrigation  Plants 

are  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Sold  at  lower  prices  than  are  asked  for 
Inferior  plant*.  No  more  Irrigation  troubles!  We  have  solved  the  problem  in 
a  way  that  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical.  No  mutter  how  difficult 
yoar  installation  may  be,  we  can  fit  yon  out  with  a  better  outtit  at  a  low* 
price  than  you  con  get  elsewhere.   You  MUST  have  a  thoroughly  reliabl 
strong,  Bimple  and  economical  engine,  and  there  is  none  other  so 

AMAZING  DETROIT  Kerosene  Engine 

In  combination  with  just  exactly  the  right  pnmp 
adjusted  and  urranged  in  just  exactly  the  right 
manner  for  yoar  particular  work.  If  you  want 
advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  to  get  the  bent  results 
with  the  least  investment  and  co«t  of  operation, 
write  us  at  once,  giving  full  and  complete  details, 
addressing  yoar  letter  to  our  Irrigation  Specialist. 
Detroit  Engine  Works,  P.  0.  Box  HZ.  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  answering  advertisements  piease  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


We  Can  Produce  All  Our  Sugar 


By  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

QNE  WOULD  THINK  that  we  had 
enough  sunshine  and  wind  and 
rain  in  this  country  for  all  our  needs, 
but  at  present  we  are  paying  out  to 
foreign  nations  the  good  round  sum  of 
$100,000,000  each  year  for  these  things. 
This  amount  sliys  away  from  us  for 
our  annual  importations  of  sugar  which 
comes  simply  from  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  save  this  amount 
for  our  own  people — our  farmers  and 
laborers  and  so  on.  We  could  grow 
enough  sugar  beets  in  a  single  state — 
North  Dakota  for  instance — or  almost 
any  one  of  the  Western  States,  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  entire  nation.  I 
hope,  some  day,  we  shall  grow  all  the 
sugar  we  need  right  here  at  home.  But 
at  present  we  are  paying  this  enormous 
sum  each  year  to  the  cane  producer  in 
the  tropics,  employing  the  cheapest 
labor  under  a  foreign  flag. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1897,  I  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  for  six  years  and  out 
there  we  had  made  experiment  which 
taught  us  the  great  value  of  the  sugar 
beet,  not  only  for  its  sugar,  but  as  an 
aid  to  the  other  crops  and,  in  its  by- 
products, a  food  for  the  stock. 

We  tried  experiments  with  all 
sorts  of  root  crops — potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  turnips  and  so  on — to  ascertain 
which  would  be  the  most  profitable  for 
the  Iowa  farmers  and  dairymen.  We 
had  a  large  herd  of  dairy  cows  and  we 
tested  these  different  vegetables  on  the 
cows  to  learn  their  effect  In  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter.  We  found 
that  we  could  not  get  good  results 
from  turnips,  potatoes  and  cabbages 
because  of  a  deleterious  acid  that  af- 
fected the  butter,  but  from  sugar  beets 
we  got  a  fine  quality  of  butter.  The 
importance  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  needs  to  use  a  root  crop  in 
his  rotation  to  clear  the  soil.  The 
cultivation  required  by  such  a  crop  Im- 
proves the  yield  of  all  succeeding 
crops.  And,  as  the  raising  of  sugar 
beets  takes  nothing  away  from  the  soil, 
providing  the  residue  of  the  plants, 
after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted,  Is 
fed  on  the  land,  it  makes  an  ideal  crop 
for  use  in  connection  with  dairying. 

I  sent  men  over  to  Europe  to  get 
what  information  they  could  among 
the  beet  growers  of  Europe.  They 
found  great  advantage  in  the  growing 
of  beets  in  rotation  with  other  crops. 
We  got  information  that  in  twenty 
years  the  average  yield  of  wheat  In- 
creased from  20  to  33.2  bushels  per 
acre  and  barley  increased  from  :!0  to 
34  and  rye  from  20  to  38.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  European  countries 
so  greatly  exceeds  ours  Is  that  in  a 
rotation  system  of  four  of  five  years 
they  follow  that  root  crop  with  the 
most  valuable  grain  crop,  which  is 
wheat. 

Europe  had  learned  the  value  of  the 
beet  and  the  northern  continental  na- 
tions were  making  their  own  sugar 
from  it,  and,  by  using  It  In  rotation 
with  other  crops,  had  been  obtaining 
surprisingly  big  yields  per  acre.  But 
here  we  had  been  backward  in  realiz- 
ing its  importance.  The  year  I  came 
into  the  Cabinet  the  United  States  had 
produced  only  29.000  tons  of  beet  sugar. 

I  managed  to  get  public  spirited 
persons  to  contribute  beet  seed  to  be- 


gin investigations,  and  we  found  that 
the  two  northern  tiers  of  states  had 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  beet 
culture.  We  made  elaborate  inquiries, 
sent  seed  in  all  directions  and  had  the 
beets  sent  back  to  us  for  testings. 

At  the  same  time  we  started  encour- 
aging beet  growing  in  the  North,  we 
began  to  stimulate  the  growing  of  rice 
in  the  South.  And  I  anticipated  that 
by  this  time  our  farmers  would  be 
ranging  from  7  to  18  and  19  years, 
growing  enough  of  each  of  these  prod- 
ucts for  our  needs.  But  while  we 
grow  to-day  substantially  as  much  rice 
as  is  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
the  beet  crop  only  furnishes  a  small 
proportion  of  our  sugar. 

It  Is  more  difficult  to  educate  our 
farmers  to  beet  raising.  It  is  a  more 
complicated  form  of  activity.  And 
in  the  West  it  is  always  difficult  to  get 
sufficient  labor,  particularly  for  a  crop 
that  needs  some  care. 

Last  year  our  sugar  beet  crop  netted 
595,455  tons  of  sugar,  worth  $65,505,. 
000.  Of  this  the  farmers  received 
about  $26,350,000  for  the  beets,  ■ 
fraction  over  forty  per  cent.  The  beet 
tops  brought  $3  an  acre,  amounting  to 
$1,358,478,  the  pulp  (left  after  the 
sugar  is  extracted  from  the  beets)  was 
worth  $3,633,108,  and  the  molasses,  a 
by-product  of  the  sugar,  $1,211,036.  So 
the  total  value  of  the  crop  was  oier 
$70,000,000. 

There  is  no  more  profitable  crop  than 
the  sugar  beet.  And,  incidentally, 
from  my  own  experience  in  intensive 
agriculture,  I  know  it  has  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  soil.  We  are  harvesting 
452,826  acres  of  them  now  and  (hey 
average  about  10.70  tons  from  the  acre. 
I  had  no  difficulty,  in  my  day,  in  Iowa, 
in  getting  20  tons  to  the  acre.  And 
a  considerable  number  of  our  g-.  jwers 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  same 
result  to-day.  But  our  farmers  gener- 
ally are  not  sufficiently  educated  in  the 
sugar  beet  to  attain  this  result.  Our 
best  factory  men  carry  on  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  beet  as  suc- 
cesfully  and  efficiently  as  the  Europ- 
ean factories,  but  our  farmers  have  not 
as  yet  shown  the  sugar  beet  wisdom  of 
the  European  farmers. 

Our  farmers  can  raise  as  many  beets 
to  the  acre,  as  the  rich  in  saccharine 
matter,  as  the  farmers  in  Germany,  as 
soon  as  they  have  the  experience.  But 
they  must  be  encouraged.  When  we 
have  enough  farmers  growing  18  to  20 
tons  of  sugar  beets  to  the  acre  to  pro- 
vide all  the  sugar  we  need,  the  industry 
will  have  become  fairly  independent  of 
tariffs. 


The  Alder  Creek  pumping  plant  of 
the  Natomas  Consolidated,  which  U 
to  lift  water  from  the  American  River 
near  Alder  Creek  station  and  deposit 
it  in  the  Alder  Creek  ditch,  which  will 
in  turn,  deliver  water  to  a  portion 
of  the  great  30,000-acre  tract  east  of 
Sacramento  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Na- 
tomas Consolidated,  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing shape. 


Congressman  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  bureau  of  Farm  power  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sub- 
ject of  farm  power  is  one  of  great  im- 
iwrtance  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
country  and  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  various  devices  on  the 
market  for  this  pur|>ose  will  he  of 
great  assistance  to  the  purchasing 
farmers. 
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Dairy  Breeders  Should  Show  Stock 


By  X.  S.  French,  in  National  Dairy 
Magazine. 


r  VERY  EFFORT  will  be  made  to 
make  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  at  San  Francisco,  in 
every  respect  the  grandest,  biggest  and 
best  of  all  of  the  many  expositions  with 
which  modern  progress  has  lately  seen 
tit  to  mark  many  of  its  most  memo- 
rable epochs. 

Because  it  will  have  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  far-reach- 
ing factors  among  the  many  wheels  of 
human  progress;   big  advertising. 

Because  it  marks  not  only  an  im- 
portant epoch  but  also  the  virtual 
changing  of  many  of  the  old  routes 
of  commerce;  and  means  in  fact  the 
re-discovery  of  large  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Because,  if  merely  the  present  rate 
of  increase  be  maintained,  California 
itself  will  then  be  very  close  to  the 
front  rank  as  to  dairy  products,  ow- 
ing mostly  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
the  world  for  a  market;  for  while  the 
Pacific  coast  has  many  good  things  to- 
ward cheap  and  easy  milk  production 
she  has  not,  and  probably  never  will 
have,  Wisconsin's  clover,  Iowa's  corn 
or  Kentucky's  blue  grass. 

Every  part  of  this  earth  seems  to 
have  some  good  things  as  well  as 
some  that  are  not  so  good;  and  when 
the  Creator  closed  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  Adam  he  seems  to  have  wiped  it 
off  the  map.  At  least  the  only  place 
where  we  ever  hear  of  it  is  in  the 
literature  of  some  real  estate  boomer 
who  may  claim  to  have  choice  sub- 
divisions of  it  for  sale  at  bedrock 
prices. 

Eastern  breeders  may  think  it  no 
use  to  come  away  out  here  to  the  very 
western  edge  of  the  continent  to  show 
their  stock,  when  their  buyers,  if  any, 
are  east  of  that  point.  '  Not  so,  my 
friends. 

Please  remember  that,  in  all  cases, 
wherever  the  west  ends  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  east;  a  great  and 
mighty  land  which  has  for  centuries 
past,  and  will  for  centuries  to  come, 
hold  a  grand  place  in  earthly  history. 
Most  Americans  are  proud  to  think 
thai  we  arc  IT,  and  we  seem  to  be  as 
far  as  breeding  of  high  record  dairy 
stock  is  concerned,  but  there  are  many 
lands  where  very  little  is  known  abouf 
it. 

The  peoples  of  these  countries  will 
mostly  come  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
exposition,  many  bringing  exhibits  of 
their  own  to  open  American  eyes;  and 
some  of  these  fellows  will  have  open 
eyes,  cars  and  check  books  for  our 
high-class  stock.  Don't  for  a  moment 
tnink  that  people  cannot  appreciate  a 
good  thing,  because  they  speak  a 
strange  language. 

But  our  eastern  brethren  will  do 
well  to  remember  that,  as  to  prizes, 
they  must  meet  a  world  competition, 
as  well  as  find  a  world-wide  market. 
The  Californian  is  already  in  the  field 
for  stock  having  indications  of  being 
in  the  blue-ribbon  class,  and  he  is 
imbued  with  the  same  buying  spirit 
that  impelled  his  sire,  in  '49,  to  pay 
$10  for  a  not  very  square  meal,  w beli- 
ever he  felt  that  his  system  needed  it. 

What  the  Californian  wants  he  goes 
for;  and  what  he  goes  for  he  generally 
gets. 

But  while  great  nations  as  wide 
apart  as  Germany  and  Japan  have  al- 
ready secured  concessions  on  the  ex- 
position grounds,  it  ill  becomes  any  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  to  quibble 


over  State  lines  or  hesitate  over  the 
trifling  distance  of  crossing  only  one 
continent. 

All  nations  are  coming  here  to 
"show  us"  what  they  have;  then  let 
all  of  the  States  join  in  showing  them 
that,  when  it  comes  to  the  improved 
breeds  of  live  stock  and  especially  of 
dairy  stock,  we  have  certainly  got 
them  here,  and  are  willing  that  all  the 
world  should  know  it.  Never  fear  but 
the  buyers  will  be  here  with  the  price. 

The  only  way  that  humanity  can 
even  guess  at  the  future  is  by  care- 
fully scanning  the  past.  In  my  more 
than  50  years  of  "pulling  tests"  the 
dairy  business  was  said  to  be  "busted" 
,  at  least  a  score  of  times. 

The  real  dairy  bred  cow  was  often 
killed,  in  theory  at  least;  but  never 
buried,  hence  we  may  safely  think 
thSt  she  never  will  be  until  "the  sun 
turns  cold,  and  the  stars  grow  old,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  book  un- 
fold." 

The  dairy  cow  has  ever  and  is  yet 
doing  grand  missionary  work  for  hu- 
man progress;  but  there  are  still  many 
wide  areas  of  earth's  surface  that 
know  her  not,  save  by  the  emptied 
cans  once  full  of  American  condensed 
milk,  which  are  said  to  mark  many 
Japanese  and  Chinese  war  camps. 
This  has  simply  given  our  yellow 
brothers  a  taste;  then  let  us  all  show 
our  good  cows  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  and  thus  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  some  of  the  real  thing. 


Irrigation  in  Nevada 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  and  labor  at 
Washington,  deals  with  irrigation  in 
Nevada.  Some  very  interesting  items 
appear  in  this  bulletin  and  which  show 
the  magnitude  of  the  state  and  the 
work  under  way  by  both  government 
and  private  enterprises. 

The  number  of  farms  under  fence 
and  producing  is  given  as  2,689.  The 
number  of  acres  included  in  the  farms 
is  2,714,475.  Of  the  farms  under  irri- 
gation 2,046  is  computed.  The  same 
tables  bring  forth  the  fact  that  over 
half  a  million  acres  more  could  be 
brought  under  irrigation  by  the  water 
supply  now  available.  This  is  com- 
piled by  the  census  of  1910.  There  has 
been  a  material  increase  both  in  farms 
and  average  cultivation  since  that 
time. 

In  Douglas  county  every  farm  was 
reported  as  irrigated,  while  in  Clark 
and  Lander  counties  all  but  one  farm 
was  using  water.  Ninety-two  per  cent 
of  all  farms  in  this  state  are  under 
irrigation. 

According  to  the  report  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  development 
of  any  source  of  water. 


The  crop  report  for  the  central  Rio 
Grande  valley  is  excellent,  and  indi- 
cates great  prosperity  for  the  farmers 
this  year.  Last  winter's  snows,  with 
the  excellent  rains  last  spring,  has 
made  the  growing  of  field  products 
easy  this  summer.  The  wheat  crop, 
most  of  which  has  just  been  harvested, 
is  the  largest  ever  known  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  grain  is 
very  fine  and  it  will  bring  a  top  price 
in  the  market. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and  valu- 
able improvements,  same  being  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  Bulletin  R-10,  Which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


Tlie  pump  can  be  scon   in  operation  at 
our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

149  Beale  St.       San  Francisco 


A  FARMER'S  POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable 
Pulleys  capable  of  60  changes 
of  speed. 

An  engine  that  carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pul- 
leys, belt  tightener  and  hangers.  ThcGilson 
60  Speed  Engine  is  a  complete  power  plant' 
in  itself.  You  can  haul  engine  anywhere, 
attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kind  made.  Gives  1  Of)  per  cent  serv- 
ice. Runs  the  whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells 
like  sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  1  }  H.  P.,  also  3  H.P. 
and  6  H.  P.  Engines  up  to  27  H.  P. 
WRITE  TODAY.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated, 
descriptive  literature  with  full  information.    Agents  wanted. 

Port  Washington,  Wis.      60  SPEED"  ENGINE 


GILSON  MFG.  CO, 


Weeds  practically  destroy  the  flow  of  water  in  irrigation  canals,  rivers,  etc.,  at 
manv  places,  and  prevent  them  from  vi elding  fullest  capaeit v ;  besides  being  a 
nuisance  in  reservoirs,  lakes,  etc.  The'  SUBMARINE  WEED  CUTTING  SAW 
does  away  with  insufficient  and  labor- 
some  methods  of  clearing,  easily  op- 
erated from  the  banks,  or  on  large 
lakes  jtist  as  well  from  boats,  and  cuts 
(he  weeds  at  the  ROOTS.  Employed 
by  different  departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  several  States  and  many 
cities,  and  highly  recommended  from 
water  users  here  and  abroad.  Write 
for   illustrated   circular  and  references. 


Weeds  cut  and  floating  down  stream. 

ASCHERT  BROS.,  Cedar  Lake,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  IRRIGATE  IN  ORDER  TO 
BRING  YOUR  CROP  TO  STANDARD? 

Yon  should  every  year  and  more  so  this  year,  ns  our  rainfall  is  lacking.  Wc  would 
liko  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you,  as  we  ran  help  you.  Our  system  ia  being  used 
by  the  largest  growers  in  the  state  and  is  giving  satisfaction  wherever  in  use.  Write 
for  Catalogue  with  information.    If  you  desire,  will  see  you  personally. 


AMES  IRVIN  CO. 
8th  and  Irwin  Sts. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone  Market  3815 


Eureka  Harness 


Imperial  Valley  has  a  total  of  8,365 
acres  in  cotton  this  season. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(incohcoratid) 

461  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 
Dynamite 


Silo  Means  Economic  Feeding 


Slops  First  Year  Losses. 
Speeds  Up  Development 
One  to  Two  Years.         Planted  in 
Improves  Quantity,  SPade-<iu9boi« 
Color  and  Quality  ol  Fruit. 

The  illustrations  herewith 
arc  correct  reproductions  of 
photos  of  two-year  old  Bine 
Cherry    trees    planted  same 
day  out  of  same  shipment.  Simi- 
lar results  have  been  obtained  all 
over  the  country.    The  root  dia- 
grams show  the  reason.   You  can't 
afford  to  plant  trees  in  spaded  holes. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for  removing 
stumps  and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees*,  regenerating 
barren  soil,  ditching.  **-^«ning.  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Tree 

Planting  Booklet,  Nc  183  ' 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Addresses  of  experienced  agricultural  blasters  furnished  on  request,  if  de- 
sired.   Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 


Your  Own 
Gas  Plant 

BETTER,  CHEAPER 
AND    SAFER  THAN 

"CITY"  GAS 

Madti  by  a  cold  pro- 
cess from  (iuHoline  stored 
underground. 

No  winding  of  weights, 
no  genera t ing  light. 

Does  not  increase  rate 
of  insurance. 

Hundreds  in  use  in 
fine  Country  Homes, 
Hotels,  Hatcheries,  High 
Schools.  Hospitals,  etc. 
Simple,  safe  and  clean. 
Write  us. 

WESTERN  GAS  & 
POWER  CO. 

1850    Seventh  Street 
Oakland,  Cal. 


SAVE    THE  YEARLY 

EXPENSE  AND  TROUBLE 

of   Propping   your   Fruit   Trees   by  Perma- 
nently supporting  the  limbs  with  the 

THOMPSON  ADJUSTABLE  TREE 
SUPPORTS 

These  books  are  made  of  heavy  Galvanized 
sheet  steel  so  formed  as  not  to  injure  the 
bark,  and  are  in  every  respect  thoroughly 
reliable  and  satisfactory.  Write  for  circular. 
Price  $13.50  per  1000,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Agents  Wanted. 


THOMPSON  MFG.  CO. 


1260  East  Ninth  Street 


LON    ANGELES,  CAL. 


MICA 


AXLE  GREASE 

Is  the  turning  point  to  economy  In  wear 
and  tear  of  wagons.  Try  a  box.  Every 
dealer  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  (Incorporated) 
461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Concrete  Silos  on  Tlsdale  Farm.  Grand 
to  Barns  for  Effect 

GOOD  DAIRY  COMMUNITY  can 
be  judged  by  the  number  of  silos 
on  the  horizon,  just  as  an  oil  district 
may  be  known  by  the  number  of  der- 
ricks In  use.  But  the  silo  of  today  is 
not  the  pit  the  Greeks  called  "siros." 
nor  is  the  storing  of  grain  as  did  the 
old  Spaniards  designated  "ensllar."  It 
is  true  the  Roman  farmers  stored 
green  forage  in  airtight  pits  and  fed 
the  "ensilage"  to  their  stock,  but  that 
was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

History  states  the  first  progressive 
Maryland  farmer  back  in  1876  built  the 
first  American  silo,  and  now  there  are 
undoubtedly  six  hundred  thousand  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  The 
modern  silo  is  a  high  efficiency  factor 
In  the  feeding  of  livestock,  particu- 
larly cattle,  and  is  a  permanently  con- 
structed airtight  chamber,  usually  en- 
tirely above  the  ground.  Its  primal 
function  Is  to  preserve  green,  succu- 
lent food  that  it  may  be  available  dur- 
ing summer  droughts,  when  pastures 
are  used  up,  and  during  the  winter, 
when  dry  feed  alone  results  In  shrink- 
ing milk  flows  and  checked  growth  in 
fattening  stock. 

The  "ensilage"  is  usually  corn,  coun- 
try sorghum,  pea  vines,  alfalfa,  clover, 
soy  beans  and  cow  peas,  as  crops  dic- 
tate. Numerous  instances  In  the  West 
show  that  the  cutting  for  the  silo  of 
alfalfa  containing  weeds  (mustard, 
etc.),  has  eradicated  the  undesirable 
growth  from  the  ranch  and  that  the 
stock  will  eat  it  as  ensilage  with  great 
relish.  The  ensilage  is  undergoing  the 
same  chemical  action  as  fruit  for  hu- 
man food  kept  In  airtight  jars.  The 
germs  which  cause  fermentation  can 
grow  only  when  supplied  with  oxygen, 
and  if  the  air  is  kept  from  the  silage 
It  can  be  preserved  an  Indefinite  period. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  best  silage  can 
only  be  made  in  a  practically  air-tight 
silo. 

Someone  has  compared  the  differ- 
ence between  feeding  silage  and  dry 
feed  as  between  a  juicy,  ripe  apple 
and  the  green  dried  fruit.  Because  of 
its  succulence,  silage  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  digestion  of  the  stock, 
and  they  become  very  fond  of  it.  The 
economy  of  storing  silage  is  a  feature 
which  appeals  at  once  to  the  average 
farmer. 

Two  and  one-half  to  three  tons  of 
silo  is  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  a 
ton  of  hay,  and  may  be  stored  in  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  the  space  occupied 
by  the  latter.  More  cattle  can  be  kept 
on  a  given  amount  of  land  with  silage, 
and  there  is  the  additional  advantage 
that  after  the  crop  is  in  the  silo  the 
feeder  is  not  dependent  to  any  extent 
whatever  upon  weather  conditions. 
The  advantages  of  silage  are: 

Keeps  young  stock  thrifty  and  grow- 
ing all  winter. 

It  produces  fat  beef  more  cheaply 
than  does  dry  feed. 

It  enables  cows  to  produce  milk  and 
butter  more  economically. 

Silage  is  more  conveniently  handled 
than  dry  fodder. 


Island,   Cal. — Silos  So   Placed   In  Relation 
ive  Handling  of  Silage. 

The  silo  prevents  waste  of  the 
stalks,  which  contain  about  one-third 
the  food  value  of  the  entire  crop. 

There  are  no  aggravating  stalks  In 
the  manure  when  silage  is  fed. 

The  silo  will  make  palatable  food  of 
stuff  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
eaten. 

It  enables  a  large  number  of  animals 
to  be  maintained  on  a  given  number 

of  acres. 

It  enables  the  farmer  to  preserve 
food  which  matures  at  a  rainy  time  ol 
the  year,  when  drying  would  be  next 
to  impossible. 

It  is  the  most  economical  method  of 
supplying  food  for  the  stock  during  the 
hot,  dry  periods  in  summer,  when  the 
pasture  is  short. 

The  quantity  of  silage  required  when 
feeding  at  a  rate  of  10  pounds  per  head 
per  day  and  economical  diameter  on 
silo  for  the  dairy  herd  is  as  follows: 
Number  of  Feed  for       Feed  for 

dairy  cows.  180  days       240  days. 

8   29  tons        40  tone' 

10   36  tons        48  tone 

15   54  tons        72  tone 

20   72  tons        96  tone 

25   90  tons       120  tone 

30   108  tons       144  tone 

35   126  tons       168  tone 

40   144  tons       192  tone 

45   162  tons       216  tone 

50  i...  180  tons       240  tone 

60   216  tons       288  tone 

70   252  tons       336  tone 

80   288  tons       384  tone] 

90   324  tons       432  tone 

100   360  tons       480  tone 

Where  more  than  400  tons  of  silage 
are  required,  the  use  of  two  silos  is 
generally  advisable. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  from  an  Im- 
partial standpoint,  that  silage  can  be 
kept  In  good  condition  In  a  silo  of  any 
material — be  it  concrete,  stone,  tile  or 
wood — if  the  material  selected  is  prop- 
erly used  and  the  silo  be  kept  air- 
tight. The  length  of  time  for  which 
the  silo  will  continue  to  fulfill  In  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  the  service  required 
of  it  depends,  however,  upon  the  se- 
lection of  the  material  best  able  to 
combat  the  action  of  the  elements, 
withstand  the  heavy  strains  due  to  the 
silage,  and  furnish  a  reserve  for  such 
extraordinary  conditions  as  fires  and 
cyclone. 

Concrete  is  the  ideal  silo  material, 
because  it  is  permanent,  wind-proof, 
rodent-proof  and  fireproof,  and  is  eco- 


Concrete  Storage  Tank  for  Liquids  From 
Cement  Floor  of  Cow  Barn. 
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nomical  in  first  cost  and  maintenance. 
As  regards  permanency,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  a  good  concrete  silo 
will  remain  indefinitely.  Concrete 
grows  stronger  and  tougher  with  age, 
outlasting  almost  every  other  known 
material.  Reinforced  concrete  is  the 
strongest  and  most  enduring  construc- 
tion known. 

The  farmer,  of  all  people,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  fire.  Let  a  blaze  once  start 
in  or  about  his  barns,  and  the  chances 
are  small  for  saving  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding structures. 

Silo  fires  usually  cause  great  loss  be- 
cause the  feeder  of  silage  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  silo  all  through  the 
feeding  season,  which  covers  the  great- 


warp,  rot,  crack,  burn,  leak,  blow  over, 
nor  waste  away. 

A  splendid  example  of  concrete  silos 
may  be  found  on  the  property  of  the 
Tisdale  Ranch  Co.,  at  Grand  Island, 
California,  erected  ,  by  C.  F.  Wieland, 
a  consulting  engineer  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Reference  to  his  drawings  will 
give  full  information  as  to  the  perma- 
nent way  in  which  the  adjacent  cow 
barn  for  200  head  of  cattle  was 
planned.  The  depressed  tank  of  rein- 
forced concrete  sHown  in  the  fore- 
ground takes  the  liquids  from  the  cow 
barn.  From  this  tank  it  is  pumped 
into  tanker  wagons  and  economically 
distributed  upon  the  fields  with  grati- 
fying results. 


er  part  of  and  sometimes  the  entire 
year.  The  loss  of  ihe  silo  frequently 
means  thai  the  cattle  have  to  be  sold 
off,  and  generally  at  considerable  sac- 
rifice. Concrete  silos  are  absolutely 
fireproof. 

The  silo  should  be  so  located  as  to 
be  convenient  for  filling,  and  if  pos- 
sible where  the  ground  is  firm.  Silage 
is  a  heavy  feed,  and  therefore  an  un- 
handy arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
feeding  always  greatly  increases  the 
work  of  feeding.  One  of  the  best  ar- 
rangements for  convenient  feeding  Is 
to  place  the  silo  or  silos  at  the  end  of 


Plan  of  Modern  Dairy  Barn. 

•  The  up-to-date  farmer  is  more  and 
more  taking  a  great  pride  in  the  con- 
crete work  he  can  use  in  so  many 
places  around  the  ranch  and  home. 


From  an  absolute  desert  ten  years 
ago  the  Imperial  valley  has  been 
created  a  county  of  itself  and  the 
assessor's  report  this  year  shows  there 
were  planted  116,000  acres  of  barley, 
alfalfa,  85,000;  corn,  5500;  cotton 
8900;  table  grapes,  1750.  These  crops 
with  fruits  of  less  total  acreage  make 
up  an  aggregate  of  21 ,050  acres. 


Sectional  View  of  Modern   Dairy  Barn   (Design  by  C.  F.  Wieland).    Observe  Con- 
struction  of   6anltary   Floor  and  Mangers  and  Arrange- 
ments to  Drain  Off  Liquids. 

Have  all 


the  alley.  The  silo  should  not  be  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  and  pens  in  such 
a  way  as  to  interfere  with  filling.  In 
mo9t  cases  where  the  ground  is  soft  it 
will  pay  to  carry  the  foundations  down 
to  a  firm  bottom. 

The  efficient,  permanent  silo  must 
never  require  repairs  produced  by  the 
elements  of  time,  it  must  always  be 
air  and  water  tight,  smooth  in  its  in- 
terior and  vermin  proof.  A  concrete 
silo  properly  constructed  will  never 


Rotate  the  garden  crops, 
tuberous  vegetables  planted  where  top 
growth  plants,  as  cabbage,  beans,  peas 
and  tomatoes,  grew  last  season,  and 
vice  versa. 


A  pumping  irrigation  plant  is  being 
installed  in  the  Ukiah  valley,  Mendo- 
cino county.  Water  will  be  pumped 
from  the  Russian  river  and  conveyed 
in  a  twenty-six  inch  pipe  to  the  lands 
to.be  Irrigated. 


Your 

Money 

Back 

on  the 

Cover 

Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  pla<'e  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

TIIIKD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 

low  price.  Wecansell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 
will  be  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 
CADMArTDM  I*  's  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
rARITlUutnlTI  liable  culture  of 'bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it,  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  aere  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$0  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Held  Peas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.   Write  for  complete  booklet. 


For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-32S-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


FindOut About  ftefcrkner 
Li^htBraftHarrov! 
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HIS  low-priced  harrow  for  orchards  and  vineyards 
and  general  use  — is  a  world-beater.  Wonderfully 
light  of  draft  —  weight  carried  on  wheels,  not  on 
horses'  necks.    Great  worker    20  to  30  acres  a  day  with 

one  team  and  every  inch  of  soil  cultivated  thoroughly 

 lifted  and  turned  in  long  wavy  level.    Best  of  all — 

it  hangs  low  and  has  great  extension — making  it  a  snap 
to  work  right  up  to  trees  without  horse  or  driver  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit. 


Find  Out  in  Your  Orchard— At  Our  Risk! 


\X/RITE  TODAY  for  catalog  and  30  day 
trial  offer.    Pick  the  machine  suited 
to  your  soil  and  orchard  and  use  it  for  a 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 


month — and  send  it  back  if  you  don't 
find  it  the  finest  cultivator  made. 


Li«£ht  Draft  Harrow  Co, 

003  E.Nevada  St.  Marrhalltown.  la 


AXLE 

Clean 
and 
Slippery 


GREASE 

The 
Very 
Best 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO  WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

WHITTIER,  COBURN  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


hen   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard   and  Farm. 
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Horticultural  publication  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States. 

Advertising  Rates  on  applica- 
tion. 


The  truth  about  the  Pacific  Coast  is  its  best  advertisement. 


GET  IN  LINE  for  the  State  and  county  fairs  of  your  locality.  Be  an  ex- 
hibitor. Every  farm  has  some  product  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  exhibits. 
There  is  to  be  a  big  fair  in  California  in  1915,  at  which  there  will  be  exhibits  of 
every  line  of  industry  from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  The  products  of  the  Califor- 
nia farms  and  ranges  can  compare  with  like  products  of  any  section  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  California  farmer  to  show  the  best  of  his  products.  Now  is  the 
time  to  start  to  get  these  exhibits  ready.  It  should  be  an  ambition  of  every 
California  farmer  to  have  some  product  grown  on  his  farm  among  the  exhibits  at 
the  fair.  The  local  county  fair,  or  the  State  fair,  can  help  you  in  this  work. 
Attend  these  fairs.  Observe  the  standards  of  perfection  as  set  by  the  judges,  and 
in  your  own  fields  and  breeding  pens  strive  to  equal,  or  to  excel,  those  standards. 
You  can  do  it. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States  should,  and  can,  have  live  stock,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  exhibits  at  this  big  world's  fair  that  can  not  be  excelled.  The  county 
fair  is  the  place,  and  now  is  the  time,  to  commence  preparing  for  your  exhibits. 
You  may  have  much  to  do  to  breed  up  to  the  standards  set  and  you  have  no  time 
to  lose.    Get  busy. 

These  county  fairs  are  educational  institutions  of  no  small  importance.  They 
enable  a  farmer  and  breeder  to  revise  and  correct  their  standards.  It  is  important 
that  the  exhibitors  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  because  every  farmer,  by  adding  an 
exhibit,  increases  interest  for  himself  and  for  every  one  of  his  neighbors.  An 
exhibitor  will  make  a  close  study  of  the  standards  set  by  the  judges. 


IT  IS  A  DIFFICULT  MATTER  at  best  to  maintain  a  'good,  live,  helpful 
church  in  many  communities  and  pay  the  minister  a  fair  salary.  In  sparsely 
settled  districts  with  not  over  500  people  in  a  township,  or  a  community,  the 
financial  obligation  is  often  a  heavy  burden.  The  matter  is  made  worse  instead 
of  better  when  religious  interest  and  support  is  divided  between  two  or  more 


churches.  Even  the  social  affairs  of  the  community  suffer,  for  church  feeling 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of. 

Ex-Governor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  is  urging  the  rural  districts  of  that  State 
to  weed  out  hundreds  of  small  places  of  worship  which  cannot  be  adequately 
supported.  Backing  him  up  in  this  campaign  is  President  Waters  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  who  declares  that  there  is  no  lack  of  religious  enthusiasm  among 
the  people,  but,  now  that  they  have  become  more  prosperous  they  want  better 
sermons. 

There  were  1,700  churches  abandoned  in  Illinois  during  the  last  year, 
1 ,000  in  Missouri  and  almost  as  many  in  Iowa.  One  educated  minister  to 
every  1 ,000  inhabitants  is  all  the  community  can  afford. 

The  utter  indifference  to  all  religious  training  on  the  part  of  many  young 
people  is  directly  due  to  this  division  of  effort.  The  church  services  lack  life  and 
the  Sunday  schools  are  poorly  attended  because  the  enthusiasm  which  is  given  by 
members  is  lacking.  What  is  needed  is  co-operation  and  consolidation.  In 
Canada  the  Methodists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists  are  uniting 
in  one  body. 


JOEL  SHOMAKER,  a  farmer-journalist  of  the  State  of  Washington,  is 
advocating  a  plan  for  his  State  to  aid  in  clearing  off  some  of  the  cut-over 
timber  lands  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  for  settlers.  He  proposes  to  let  the  State 
superintend  the  work  of  removing  the  stumps  and  charge  the  expense  to  the  land, 
collecting  from  the  settler  in  ten  yearly  installments,  with  reasonable  interest  added. 
The  logged-off  lands  can  not  be  cleared  without  co-operation  of  capital  and  men. 
The  bankers,  however,  do  not  see  fit  at  present  to  lend  money  for  clearing  the  lands 
and  building  homes,  and  the  author  of  the  plan  holds  that  this  work  is  the  duty 
of  the  State. 

The  logged-off  lands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  comprise  some  of  the  richest 
in  the  West.  California  has  thousands  of  acres  of  this  land  that  is  being  put  to 
little  use.  Some  day  this  land  will  be  cleared  and  turned  into  highly  cultivated 
farms.  Capital  at  present  can  find  land  to  develop  in  the  great  valleys  which  can 
be  quickly  prepared  for  the  plow.  This  land  is  more  attractive  for  the  settler,  but 
when  these  tracts  are  filled  the  logged-off  lands  will  be  seriously  considered  for  the 
farmer.  This  time  is  not  far  off,  and  when  it  comes  some  of  the  finest  farm  and 
orchard  products  in  the  world  will  be  sent  to  the  markets  from  the  ranches  where 
once  the  big  timber  grew. 


THE  FARM  WOMAN,  who  has  heretofore  been  practically  an  unknown 
quantity,  is  now  following  closely  on  the  heels  of  her  husband  who  is  com- 
ing into  his  inherent  rights.  The  moral  stamina  and  the  financial  power  of  the 
farmer  is  largely  influenced  by  the  farm  home.  The  farm  home  and  its  children 
are  largely  what  the  mother  makes  them.  Hence,  in  the  final  solution,  the  farm 
woman  is  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

As  proof  of  this,  public  opinion  clinches  the  matter.  The  question,  "Who 
is  the  Greatest  Woman?"  was  sent  out  to  two  hundred  school  teachers  not  long 
ago  and  the  one  who  received  the  prize  for  her  answer  replied  as  follows: 

"The  wife  of  the  farmer  of  moderate  means,  who  does  her  own  cooking, 
washing,  ironing,  sewing,  bringing  up  a  family  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  useful 
members  of  society  and  finding  time  for  intellectual  improvement." 

That  is  a  true  picture  of  our  coming  farm  women.  Labor  saving  devices 
and  social  organization  in  the  farming  communities  will  give  them  time  to  bring  up 
their  families  and  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  best  moral  and  educational  activities 
of  the  day. 


THE  MALAGA  GRAPE  GROWERS  of  Central  California  have  set  a 
standard  for  their  product.  They  have  agreed  not  to  ship  to  the  markets 
any  grapes  not  showing  a  sugar  content  of  over  eighteen  per  cent.  All  of  the 
leading  packers  where  the  grapes  are  produced  have  pledged  themselves  to  support 
the  growers  in  this  movement.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  progressive  steps 
taken  in  the  history  of  the  table  grape  industry,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  early  varieties.  In  past  seasons 
some  shippers  have  sent  to  Eastern  markets  unripe  and  inferior  grapes  in  an  effort 
to  get  top  prices  in  an  early  market.  In  some  cases  the  grapes  shipped  were  unfit 
for  food.  The  result  has  been  that  the  consumer  has  not  looked  with  favor  on 
the  California  table  grape.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  grower  and  the  shipper  have 
combined  in  an  effort  to  remedy  this  evil  and  to  place  the  California  table  grape 
where  it  belongs — in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  markets. 


NO  PLACE  BUT  CALIFORNIA  can  have  an  apple  show  in  August. 
The  Gold  Ridge  district  in  Sonoma  county,  where  the  Gravenstein  apple  is 
supreme,  showed  the  products  of  its  orchards  last  month,  and  fruit  men  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  many  of  the  European  countries  were  there,  im- 
pressed with  the  display.  A  particular  climatic  and  soil  condition  makes  the  dis- 
trict peculiarly  adapted  to  this  variety  of  apple,  and  it  npens  about  three  weeks 
earlier  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  the  first  apple  to  be  sent 
to  the  markets  for  the  season. 
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LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and   Grain  Merchants, 

Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  Solicited 


International  Dry-Farming  Congress 


Northwestern 

Pacific 

Railroad 


VACATION 
19  12 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 

Tell  how,  when  and  where  to  go  for 
your  summer  outing. 

Hundreds  of  delightful  places  in 
which  to  spend  your  summer  vacation. 

Choice  river,  forest,  seaside,  min- 
eral spring  or  mountain  hotels,  re- 
sorts, ranch  houses  and  camping  sites, 
where  accommodations  can  be  secured 
to  suit  any  purse  and  taste. 

Copies  and  free  information  may  be 
Obtained  from  ticket  agents,  874  Mar- 
ket St.  (Flood  Bldg.),  Sausalito  Ferry, 
or  on  application  to 

J.  J.  Geary,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
808  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sandow  $ 

2'/2H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 


42 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts- 
no  cimfi,  no  gears,  no  valves — 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 

g>vernor — ideal  cooling  system, 
ses  kerosene  (coal  nil  ,  u'->-«>- 
llne,  alcohol,  distillate  or  jrne. 
Sold  on  15  day**  trial.  YOUR 
MONFY  HACK  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

6-year  ironclad  ■■  ,  ■■■  Site* 
9H  to  20  H.  P  .  at  proportionate 
pricei,  in  ■tock,  ready  to  ship, 
Po*tal  brinei  f  nil  partirularsf  ree. 
Write  for  proposition  on  first  en- 
gine in  your  locality.  (160) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 


253  Canton  Av 
Detroit.  Mich* 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 
the  following  books  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
with  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.  Address  Coun- 
try Life  Publishing  Company,  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine    Husbandry — Coburn   1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane   1.25 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  .50 

Irrigation— Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them— Wickson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson...  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book — Basley   1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman....  1.25 

The  Soli— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey   .1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 

First   Lessons   in   Bee   Keeping — 

Newman   60 

The  Honey   Bee — Langstroth    1.25 

Fruit   Growers'  Guide — Favor   1.00 

Farm   Gas   Engines — Brate   1.00 


yHE  SEVENTH  annual  session  of 
the  International  Dry  Farming 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  Canada,  October  21-25,  prom- 
ises to  be  a  meeting  of  great  import- 
ance to  farmers.  Representatives  will 
be  present  from  nearly  all  the  agri- 
cultural nations  of  the  earth,  and 
there  will  be  delegates  from  many  of 
the  agricultural  associations  of  the 
American  and  European  nations.  At 
the  same  time  and  at  the  same  place 
the  International  Congress  of  Farm 
Women  will  hold  its  sessions.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Connaught  will  formerly  open 
these  meetings. 

Every  civilized  country  in  the  world 
is  now  studying  the  tillage  and  crop- 
ping methods  of  dry  farming. 

Dry  Farming  is  a  scientific  term 
used  by  colleges  and  authors  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  new  system  of 
agriculture  and  the  older  methods* 
utilized  in  the  rainbelts  and  irriga- 
tion districts.  A  special  system  of 
tillage  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
moisture  and  fertility  conservation  is 
known  to  be  necessary  for  at  least  63 
per  cent  of  the  agricultural  acreage 
of  the  world,  and  the  Dry-Farming 
Congress  was  brought  into  existence 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  these 
problems  and  remedies  for  the  troubles 
confronting  farmers  of  the  sub-humid 
districts,  or  in  districts  where  there 
are  frequent  droughts  or  failing  soils. 
Dry  farming  is  free  from  mystery  of 
any  kind;  any  farmer  on  any  soil  and 
in  any  climate  can  increase  his  acre- 
age production,  crop  quality  and  bank 
account. 

Dry  farming  methods  can  be  utilized 
with  profit  upon  every  acre,  in  every 
district  of  the  world.  The  phrase  does 
not  mean  the  operation  of  farms  where 
no  moisture  is  obtainable,  but  does 
mean  the  utilization  of  such  tillage 
methods  as  are,  from  time  to  time, 
demonstrated  to  be  most  efficient  in 
the  reduction  of  evaporation  and  the 
production  of  a  practical  storage  res- 
ervoir in  the  soil,  the  utilization  of 
minimum  or  untimely  moisture,  etc. 
The  work  of  the  Congress  includes  the 


study  of  farm  machinery,  tillage,  the 
development  of  drought-resistant 
plants  and  better  methods  on  the  farm. 
The  nine  sectional  conventions  will 

discuss: 

Soils — their  diseases  and  treatment; 
the  building  of  soils;  conservation  of 
fertility  and  moisture;  tillage  meth- 
ods for  all  soils,  climates  and  crops; 
special  uses  of  machinery  and  a  com- 
parison of  machines  and  results. 

Home  breeding  of  seeds;  seed  selec- 
tions; crops  and  cropping;  commercial 
profits;  forage  and  fertilization. 

Establishment  of  windbreaks;  pro- 
tection for  stock;  beautification  of  the 
farm  home;  fuel  supply,  etc. 

Diversified  farming  and  every  phase 
of  loss  and  gain  in  the  production, 
breeding  and  maintenance  of  livestock 
for  power,  transportation,  market,  food 
and  dairy  supply. 

Education  of  the  boys  and  girls  to 
love,  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  farm, 
with  a  view  to  formulating  some  con- 
crete plan  to  present  to  congresses, 
parliaments,  legislatures  and  political 
powers,  whereby  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical laws  may  be  uniformly  adopted 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  public  schools. 

Scientific  business  management,  how 
to  stop  leaks,  drop  money-losing  crops, 
take  on  money-making  crops,  and 
utilize  power,  stock,  feed,  and  help  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  advantage. 

Scientific  breeding  and  investigation 
of  drought-resistant  plants,  and  re- 
searches that  have  been  productive 
of  increasing  the  yield  and  improving 
the  crop. 

Agricultural  science,  both  in  college 
and  field,  and  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  agricultural  college  and  ex- 
periment station  workers  in  sub-humid 
districts  or  where  drought  is  frequent. 

Home  economics,  rural  home  nurs- 
ing, sanitation,  domestic  science,  labor- 
saving  devices,  neighborhood  clubs, 
rural  schools,  rural  churches,  enter- 
tainments for  boys  and  girls,  garden- 
ing and  poultry  raising,  and  every 
problem  confronting  the  woman  on  the 
farm. 


THE  CLIPPER 


There   are   three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns, 
Dandelions,    Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one   season   the  Clipper 
vill  drive  them  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have 
sthem — if    he    has  not, 
?drop  us  a  line  and  we 
send  circulars  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,Bx  5,Dixon,Ill. 


LANE 
Automactic 
Blocks 

HOLD  LOAD  AT  ANY 
POINT 

Specially  well  adapted 
to  stretching  wire  fence 
and  a  great  variety  of 
uses  on  the  farm.  All 
galvanized. 

The   lock    is  brought 
into  action  by  changing 
the    angle    of  hauling 
rope  when  lowering.  It 
is  absolutely  dependable 
and  does  not  injure  the 
rope.    It  can  only  be  re- 
leased again  by  taking 
the  full  strain  on  haul- 
ing rope.    This  makes  it 
safe.    Send  for  catalog. 
Manufactured  by 
LANE  BROS.  CO. 
Academy  St., 
Poughkeepsie,     -    N.  Y. 


Annll  HARVESTER  with  Binder 
1  II  HN  Attachment  cuts  and  throws 
U  U  It  II  in  P'les  On  harvester  or 
winrow.  Man  and  horse  cuts 
and  shocks  equal  with  a  corn  Binder. 
Sold  in  every  state.  Price  $20.00.  W.  H. 
BUXTON,  of  Johnstown.  Ohio,  writes: 
"The  Harvester  has  proven  all  you  claim 
for  it;  the  Harvester  saved  me  over 
$25.00  in  labor  last  year's  corn  cutting. 
I  cut  over  500  shocks;  will  make  4  bush- 
els corn  to  a  shock."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
vester. Address 

NEW  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Salina,  Kan. 


PATENTS 


United   States   and   Foreign   Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  vears. 
PACIFIC   COAST  PATENT   AGENCY,  INC. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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Warrantod to  Give  Sntluf motion. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained   Tendon*,    Founder,  W-nd 
Puffa,  and  all  lameness  from  Bpavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
As  a.  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  eta,  It  ts  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  fiold  Is 
■Warranted  to  prive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  8olU  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tysend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

,The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Percheron  Breeding  in  the  United  States 


BUCKEYE 

BROADCAST  FERTILIZER 
AND  LIME  SOWERS 


Made  In 
Ons  and  Two-Horaa  Size* 

The  Two-Horse  Buckeye  is 
made  in  8  and  10  foot  widths. 
Width  of  One-Horse  Buckeye  is  ' 
5  feet.  These  machines  have  a  wide 
I  range  of  quantity — from  75  to  3000 1 
[  quarts  per  acre. 

ABSOLUTE  FORCE  FEED 
SOWS   VERY  EVENLY 

I  Successfully    handles  all  brands  of  J 
I  Standard  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
I  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Land  Plaster,  Granu-  J 
I  lated   Calcium   Chloride,  Marl, 
Crushed  Limestone,    Lime,  Dry 
Wood  Ashes,  etc. 
Absolutely  Guaranteed  to  do 
ALL  claimed  for  it.  Insist  on 
seeing  it  at  your  local  deal- 
er's. Send  for  Buckeye  Lime 
Sower  folder. 

"The  Buckeye 
—a  Wise  Buy." 

Sprinctield,  OtfTo.lL  S^f. 


da 


UseTEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazinr  "PETROIT"  K  -  ne  y  r>e 
•hippod  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  prote. 
kerosene  cheapest,  *afe.t,  mntt  power- 
ful fuel.  If  satisfied,  par  lowest  price 
•T«r  Riven  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if 
not.  pay  not  hi  nr.  No  waste,  no  e1 
ration,  no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  i»  9c t-  :  - 
coal  oil.    Still  soinc  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  three 
pinto  gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

— only  engine  runoinr  on  coal  1 
Oil  success! ully ;  uses  alcohol,  gai 
olineend  bensioe.  too.  SUrtawith. 
oat  cranking.  Only  three  moving 
parte — no  cams—  nn  sprockete — no 
rears  —  no  valves— the  utmost  in  simplicity,  power  end  strength. 
Mounted  on  ski  ds.  All  eizee.  3  to  20  h.  p.,  in  etock  read?  to 
ship.  Engine  tested  before  craljoc.  Comes  ell  ready  to  ran. 
Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churna.  separates  milk,  grinds  feed 
ehells  mm.  ronshomeelectriclightinE  plant.  Prices (stripped) 
$29.50  up.  Sent  any  place  on  15  days'  Free  Trial.  Don  s 
bur  SB  enrine  till  you  investigate  Dioney-savlng.  power-saving 
"DETROIT,"  Thousands  In  nse.  Costs  only  postal  to  And  out, 
[f  you  are  first  in  your  neighborhood  to  write,  you  get  Special 
Extra-Low  Introductory  price.  WrIUI  n  (iaa) 
Oetrort  Engine)  Works.515  BaOlsyvue)  Ave,  Detroit.  MM* 


By  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary  Perch- 
eron Society  of  America. 


CLOWLY  BUT  SURELY  the  Perch- 
eron  breeders  in  the  United  States 
are  following  the  trail  laid  out  by 
American  cattle  breeders.  Shorthorn, 
Hereford  and  Angus  breeders  have 
brought  their  breeds  to  a  position  in 
numbers  and  excellence  unexcelled  in 
the  world.  Slight  progress  was  made 
In  cattle  breeding  until  the  number 
bred  in  this  country  made  selection 
possible;  and  the  most  rapid  progress 
came  after  the  breeds  were  well  dis- 
tributed and  pure  bred  animals  had 
become  fairly  easy  to  locate  In  the  chief 
breeding  districts. 

In  the  past,  the  breeding  of  Perch- 
erons  of  the  best  possible  type  has 
been  retarded  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  breeding  animals  from 
which  selection  could  be  made.  The 
fact  that  the  available  animals  were 
widely  scattered  over  a  vast  area  of 
territory  still  further  handicapped  the 
work  of  constructive  breeders.  Selec- 
tion and  assembling  of  the  best  fe- 
males was  impossible. 

These  conditions  still  prevail  in  some 
degree,  but  much  less  than  formerly. 
An  analysis  of  the  registrations  of 
American  bred  animals  made  between 
August  1,  1910,  and  May  1,  1912,  has 
recently  been  completed  by  the  Perch- 
eron Society  of  America.  This  cov- 
ers most  of  the  colts  foaled  in  1909  and 
1910,  some  over  age  animals,  and  a  few 
1911  colts. 

While  it  does  not  represent  two  full 
years'  registrations,  it  does  give  a  very 
definite  line  on  the  distribution  of 
Percheron  mares,  and  the  location  and 
relative  importance  of  various  breeding 
districts. 

Illinois  and  Iowa  are  pre-eminent  as 
breeding  districts.  These  two  States 
contributed  50  per  cent  of  the  Perch- 
erons  recorded. 

Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Indiana 
are  the  States  next  in  line  and  to- 
gether bred  22.8  per  cent  of  the  an- 
imals recorded  in  the  time  mentioned. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  follow  close- 
ly, and  Missouri  takes  an  unexpect- 
edly high  rank,  standing  ninth.  This 
is  due  to  the  rapid  development  of 
draft  horse  breeding  in  the  north  half 
of  the  State,  where  conditions  are  very 
similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  big 
six,  or  the  corn  belt  States. 

The  judgment  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced buyers  of  draft  horses  for  mar- 
ket purposes  is  to  the  effect  that  more 
good  draft  horses  can  be  purchased  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States.  This  Is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  these  States 
are  older  in  draft  horse  breeding  than 
any  others  save  Ohio.  All  experienced 
horsemen  concede  that  the  distribution 
of  a  number  of  pure  bred  mares  of  any 
draft  breed  in  a  locality  results  in  has- 
tening the  introduction  of  better  sires, 
for  the  owners  of  pure  bred  mares  in- 
sist upon  a  first-class  sire  of  the  breed 
they  are  using.  In  numerous  instances 
where  stallion  owners  have  declined  to 
purchase  better  horses,  they  have  of 
their  own  accord  gone  out  and  pur- 
chased good  stallions,  thereby  forcing 
the  local  stallioners  into  the  purchase 
of  better  sires. 

The  three  leading  States  are  those 
oldest  in  draft  horse  breeding.  Ohio 
was  earliest  with  Percheron  importa- 
tions in  1851,  but  Illinois  breeders  pur 


chased  the  greatest  of  the  early  sires — 
Louis  Napoleon — in  1856  and  between 
that  time  and  1880  imported  many 
times  more  Percherons  than  Ohio.  Iowa 
breeders  started  with  the  breed  almost 
as  soon  as  their  co-laborers  in  Illinois, 
and,  like  Illinois,  established  a  greater 
number  of  breeding  centers  than  Ohio, 
prior  to  1880.  From  these  three  States, 
pioneers  in  draft  horse  breeding,  the 
spread  has  been  gradual  into  adjoin- 
ing States.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  Indiana,  lying  midway  between 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  should  have  made 
less  progress  in  recent  years  than  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska. 

The  wide  distribution  of  Percheron 
mares,  already  shown,  means  a  more 
general  demand  for  the  best  Percheron 
sires.  The  number  of  men  who  own 
and  are  breeding  Percherons,  now  in 
excess  of  6000  active  breeders,  will  in- 
evitably hasten  the  production  of  bet- 
ter Percherons  than  have  heretofore 
been  bred  in  America.  American  farm- 
ers are  excelled  by  none  in  the  world 
in  intelligence  and  skill  in  their  live 
stock  breeding  operations,  and  the  work 
of  so  many  keen  minds  cannot  fail  to 
bring  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
breed  within  the  next  few  years.  Care- 
ful selection  of  the  best  is  now  pos- 
sible, although  difficulty  will  still  be 
encountered  on  account  of  the  area 
which  must  be  covered  in  making  se 
lections. 

Success  in  breeding  live  stock  is  hard 
to  win.  This  is  particularly  true  In 
horse  breeding.  The  development  of 
Percheron  breeding  in  the  United 
States  has  been  hampered  by  enemies 
of  the  breed,  by  division  in  the  ranks 
of  its  supporters  and  by  much  hostile 
criticism  from  would-be  authorities  on 
breeding  problems.  These  are  inci- 
dents, history  teaches  us.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  every  great  breed  of  live 
stock  and  the  steadiness  and  cool  judg- 
ment displayed  by  Percheron  breeders 
In  surmounting  all  such  difficulties 
have  probably  never  been  excelled  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  Percherons 
are  to-day  the  most  popular  breed  of 
draft  horses  in  the  world,  and  far  out- 
number all  the  other  pure  bred  draft 
horses  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  industry 
was  on  ?  firmer  foundation,  nor  a  bet- 
ter time  for  creative  breeders  to  de- 
vote their  best  efforts  to  the  develop- 
ment of  better  Percherons  than  the 
world  has  yet  produced. 


The  California  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  has  started  a  campaign  to 
raise  the  already-high  standard  of  the 
Southern  California  product.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  make  a 
report  upon  the  plantings  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  on 
conditions  in  the  packing-houses.  Fol- 
lowing upon  this,  such  changes  will 
be  made  as  will  insure  uniform  quality 
of  prodution. 


More  than  usual  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  saddle  horses  at  the  California 
State  Fair  this  coming  September.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  hold 
additional  contests  to  those  provided 
for  in  the  regular  premium  list.  The 
object  is  to  bring  out  the  finest  saddle 
horses  in  the  state  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  the  saddle-horse  industry- 
At  least  100  fine  saddle  horses  have 
been  already  entered  or  their  owners 
are  in  correspondence  with  the  fair 
authorities. 


Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE 
POST  HOLE  AUGERS 


The  Fenn  Auger 

Is  all  that  you 
claim.  —  Roger 
M.  Roberts. 
Farm  Manager, 
College  of 
Agriculture. 
Berkeley. 


Have  proven 
"Best  by  Teat" 
wherever  tried. 
Sold  on  tha 
positive  guaran- 
tee that  they 
will  dig  faster 
In  any  toll  than 
any  other  tool. 
If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle 
the  Fenn.  write, 

BANK- 
MENDELSON 
CO.,   Dept.  "O." 
Pacific  Coast 
Agents. 

997  Monadnock 
Bldg..  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


RIFE 
RANIS 

Pump  water 
automatically 
day  and  night 


Water  in  Quantity 

all  over  your  f.irm  house 
lii-ld.  or  barn  — pumped 
without  cost  or  trouble 
for  you  by  an  automatic 
K. .  Hani. 

Costs  little  to  in-tall  - 
nothing  to  operat*.  KaiM-e 
u.it. -i ■■■'*)  iv.-t  for  every  tool 
of  fall.  H  id  muppin  pneu- 
matic tanks  agmnKl  H*%tb. 
presttire.  Pumps  auto- 
matically day  ana  night, 
« inter  and  hummer.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

If  there  .aaetream,  pond 
or  aprins  within  a  mile, 
write  for  plant.  Ixmk  and 
trial  offer.  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
Trinity  Building.  Ntw  Tort 


^BIG  Money  ■nlKp 

iBp^fe*»OFF  SEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
lar larm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  loo  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  ma'i  can  run 
II ;  ■  teamoperstesitandcasilv  mores 
liovrr  anr  road.   Bores  evrrTtblBf 
eirvrih.rd  rork.  and  It  drills  lost. 
1,0  tower  or  siskins,  rotates  its  osra 
drill.  F.s.y  terms,  wrttetor 
catalog. 

Lisle  Mf«.  Co. 
Box  527,    Clannda.  Iowa. 


A-1    GRADE  SECONDHAND 

PIPE 

and  SCREW  CASING 

Best  of  quality.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
They  will  Interest  you. 

GEO.  P.   ALEXANDER  ft  CO. 

320  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


Abundant  water  is  being  developed 
in  the  Carson  Valley.  Nevada,  for  ir- 
rigation. Wells  are  being  sunk  In 
several  tracts  and  pumps*  »re  being 
Installed. 
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The  "Movies"  Show  Farm  Life 


'THERE  WILL  SOON  be  shown  in 
the  moving  picture  houses  of  the 
world  a  series  of  photo-plays  that  will 
vividly  depict  the  developments  of 
farm  machinery  and  the  changes  which 
have  come  over  farm  life  by  the  advent 
of  the  labor-saving  and  modern  de- 
vices. These  moving  picture  "plays" 
were  "staged"  by  the  International 
Harvester  Company  recently  on  the 
famous  Oaklawn  farm  near  Wayne,  111. 

The  scenes  enacted  showed  Egyp- 
tians harvesting  wheat  with  the  reap- 
ing hook,  as  it  was  harvested  2,500 
years  B.  C.    The  Gallic  reaping  device 


and  each  time  it  is  told  it  takes  on 
a  new  meaning  for  many  who  have 
given  the  subject  little  or  no  thought. 

The  invention  of  the  reaper  in  1831 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
modern  farm  machine  industry  made 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
advance  from  a  low  rank  among  na- 
tions to  the  very  highest  position  with 
a  capacity  in  production  of  food 
stuffs  and  manufactures  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  all  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  showing 
the  development  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines, a  series  of  films  was  taken 


FARMS  ON  SACRAMENTO  RIVER 


On  Easy  Terms 

10,  20  and  40  acres 

Positively  the  richest  soil  in 
the  world.  Government  sur- 
veyed. Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  it. 

Call    or  write. 


12  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre — 6  cut- 


tings.  2 

crops 

of  potatoes   a   year,  225 

sacks  to 

the 

acre,    at    $2.60    per  sack. 

This  land 

will 

grow    anything  without 

irrigation. 

Get  in 

on 

the  Ground  Floor 

BROCKHAGEN  &  JACOBS 

357-358  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


In  Grandfather's  Time  Harvesting  Was  a  Season  of  Hard  Labor. 


to  which  Pliny,  the  Roman  historian 
refers,  was  also  shown  in  action,  being 
operated  with  workmen  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  Gauls.  The  scythe  and  cradle, 
as  well  as  the  flail,  were  also  brought 
into  action  and  photographed.  An 
early  type  of  the  McCormick  reaper — 
one  on  which  the  rakemen  rode  while 
raking  off  the  grain — was  taken  into  a 
field  of  heavy  grain  and  it  acquitted 
Itself  very  creditably,  indeed.  This 
machine,  by  the  way,  was  built  in  1841 
and  is  the  same  type  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick sent  to  the  first  world's  fair, 
which  was  held  in  London  in  1851 — 
and  the  same  machine  which  the  Lon- 
don Times  before  the  fair  ridiculed 
as  being  a  cross  being  a  chariot  and 
a  flying  machine;  but  following  the 
fair,  after  the  machine  had  been  seen 
at  work  in  the  field,  the  same  critics 
declared  that  the  machine  was  worth 
the  whole  cost  of  the  exposition.  The 
first  self-rake  McCormick  reaper  was 
also  sent  into  the  field  of  heavy  grain. 
After  photographing  a  modern  reaper 
in  operation,  the  climax  came  when 
a  2rvhorse  power  I.  H.  C.  Mogul  Jr. 
tractor,  drawing  three  7-foot  McCor- 
mick binders,  pulled  down  the  field. 

In  a  few  brief  hours  were  photo- 
graphed the  wonderful  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
agricultural  machines  since  the  earli- 
est time  of  which  we  have  any  authen- 
tic record — and  practically  all  of  the 
advancement  from  the  reaping  hook 
to  the  modern  harvesting  machine  has 
been  made  in  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  This  means  that  we 
have  done  more  in  the  last  century 
than  had  been  accomplished  in  all  the 
preceding  centuries.  The  struggle  for 
bread  Is  as  old  as  the  pyramids  and 
sphinx,  and  yet  the  story  is  ever  new, 


ilustrating  the  story,  "Back  to  the 
Old  Farm."  In  this  story  two  young 
men,  who  are  living  in  the  city,  de- 
cided to  spend  their  vacation  back 
at  the  old  farm  where  both  were 
raised.  They  have  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  the  trip  when  one  of  the 
young  men  dreams  of  the  old  days 
on  the  farm,  how  hard  the  work  used 
to  be,  and  how  he  finally  left  the 
faiui  in  disgust  and  went  to  the  city. 
This  dream  is  so  real  and  the  work 
so  hard  that  he  decides  not  to  go 
back  to  the  farm.  His  friend  finally 
persuades  him  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  to-day  and  so  they  make  the  trip. 
Everything  is  shown  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  old  days  on  the  farm. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


r  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
easoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  ti>  5li  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  ine  work  ol  several  men  can  be  done  bener  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nolhing  is  lacking,  =unply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  1  hat  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,4,  6  and  b-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  size* 
10to4u-H.P.   Spend  one  cent  lor  a 
postal  catd.  itate  the  size  engine 

?rou  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  .new 
ree  catalog  with  the  best  piqposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving'  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For  further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 
LER CO..  503  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Well 


Drilling  Machinery! 

H  You  can  make  Dig" money  making-  wells.    This  ia  one  of  I 

the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de-  I 
mand  for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  ■ 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own  H 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well  B 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes,  fl 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines  I 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are  I 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today  I 
for  our  free  Catalog.  I 
R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  S 
Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn^^B 


Instead  of  the  old  breaking  plow 
there  are  the  gang  plows  pulled  by 
a  tractor:  a  tractor  also  pulls  the 
harrows  and  the  seeders.  Instead  of 
the  old  reaper  pulled  by  horses,  and 
binding  the  grain  by  hand,  the  picture 
shows  a  gasoline  tractor  pulling  three 
binders.  A  power  house  is  shown 
operating  an  electric  light  plant,  corn 
sheller,  feed  grinder,  cream  separator, 
wood  saw,  grind  stone  and  pump,  all 


driven  by  a  gasoline  engine.  All  the 
processes  of  modern  hay  making  from 
the  time  the  mowers  cut  the  hay  un- 
til it  is  baled  are  also  shown.  The 
struggle  for  bread  is  illustrated  with 
pictures,  showing  the  old  methods  of 
plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  and  thresh- 
ing. These  methods  gave  the  world 
hunger  and  discontent,  while  the  new 
methods  give  the  people  plenty  to  eat 
and  make  them  prosperous  and  happy. 


To-day  Harvesting  with  the  Improved  Machinery  la  What  the  Old-Tlmers  Would  Call  a  Period  of  Recreation. 
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Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If    your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Agricultural  College  Graduate 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and   Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half  barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( Incorporated  1 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Perfect  Service 

"Business  is  business!"  — and  sometimes  a 
pleasure. 

"Business  is  business''  when  you  " have  to.'' 
"Business  is  a  pleasure"  when  you  "want  to." 
And  there's  a  mighty  strong  distinction 
between  the  difference. 

This  organization  tries  to  make  every 
transaction  a  pleasure.  Whenever  any 
improvement  in  "Pacific  Service"  is  possible 
we  make  it— willingness  and  not  necessity 
being  our  prompter. 

Successfully  catering  to  both  wants  and 
anticipations  is  what  we  call  perfect  service. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  Sutter  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


By  D.  J.  Crosby,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


When  answering  advertisement*  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  EXTENT  to  which  the  grad- 
uates of  the  agricultural  colleges 
engage  in  farming  has  been  a  matter 
of  frequent  discussion  ever  since  the 
colleges  were  established,  and  has 
sometimes  been  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  success  of  these  institutions. 
Some  recent  studies  give  a  definite 
basis  for  considering  this  subject,  and 
also  point  to  an  increasing  tendency 
to  take  up  farming  which  has  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time  to  those  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  of  the  colleges. 
As  this  tendency  is  in  accord  with 
popular  expectations,  is  is  deserving 
of  notice,  along  with  the  broader  con- 
ception of  what  the  colleges  should  do 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  for 
education. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
the  oldest  of  these  institutions,  has 
recently  published  a  catalogue  giving 
the  name  and  occupation  of  each  of  its 
living  graduates.  In  the  fifty  years 
since  the  first  class  went  out  from 
the  institution,  996  men  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  four-year  agricultural 
course  and  that  877  of  these  are  now 
living. 

Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates from  this  course  are  following 
lines  of  work  in  harmony  with  their 
college  training.  And  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  only  within  the  past 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  that  the  agri- 
cultural courses  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered professional  courses  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  specialized 
to  meet  the  needs  or  the  tastes  of 
different  individuals,  the  showing  is 
certainly  a  creditable  one. 

If,  however,  we  consider  only  the 
more  recent  graduates  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  we  shall  find  a 
much  greater  percentage  following 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  of  those 
graduating  from  1906  to  1910.  inclu- 
sive, eighty-six  per  cent  are  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

Equally  favorable  results  are  furn- 
ished by  other  colleges  the  country 
over.  The  examples  cited  indicate  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  drift  of 
the  agricultural  college  graduates  away 
from  the  farm  and  its  scientific  prob- 
lems in  earlier  years,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  similar  movement  among 
the  recent  graduates  of  the  agricul- 
tural courses. 

What  is  true  of  agricultural  colleges 
in  America  seems  also  to  be  true  of 
similar  Institutions  in  Great  Britain. 
Over  ninety-two  per  cent  of  those 
leaving  the  agricultural  courses,  re- 
turned to  occupations  connected  with 
the  land. 

Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  larger  percentage  of 
agricultural  college  graduates  who  now 
take  up  agricultural  occupations,  but 
all  of  these  reasons  are  quite  closely  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  bet- 
ter paid  than  afew  years  ago,  and  re- 
spect for  it  as  an  occupation  command- 
ing a  high  order  of  ability  has  ma- 
terially increased.  It  offers  a  large 
opportunity,  which  is  more  broadly 
appreciated.  Among  the  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  better  status 
of  agriculture  are  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  scientific  problem  of  the 
farm,  better  living  conditions  on  the 
farm,  better  means  of  communication 
in  the  country,  better  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  better  salaries  for  those 
engaged  in  promoting  agricultural  in- 


terests as  teachers,  investigators,  ex- 
tension works,  or  in  other  ways. 

It  does  not  take  young  men  long  to 
see  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
up-to-date  practices  in  growing,  har- 
vesting and  marketing  their  crops,  nor 
do  they  hesitate  long  to  adopt  tele- 
phones, new  machinery  or  other  appli- 
ances that  will  save  time  or  increase 
their  own  efficiency.  The  result  is  that 
the  younger  generation  of  farmers  is 
being  recruited  from  the  brightest  and 
best  educated  of  our  young  men,  par- 
ticularly from  the  graduates  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  and  that  these 
recruits  are  rapidly  putting  into  prac- 
tice everything  worth  while  from  the 
researches  of  our  agricultural  institu- 
tions. 

The  young  men  are  taking  up  farm- 
ing with  their  eyes  open.  They  realize 
that  the  farmers  of  the  future  will 
have  to  meet  much  sharper  competi- 
tion and  be  content  to  cultivate  many 
acres  of  less  fertile  soil  than  those 
who  cleared  the  virgin  forests  or  broke 
the  prairie  sod,  but  they  also  see 
clearly  that  the  population  must  have 
food  and  the  materials  from  which 
clothing  is  made.  Seeing  these  thingi 
and  knowing  that  they  can  depend  upon 
the  agricultural  research  institution! 
of  the  country  to  help  them  solve  the 
more  difficult  of  their  new  problems 
as  they  arise,  the  agricultural  college 
graduates  look  upon  farming  with  op- 
timism as  something  permanent  and 
worthy  of  their  best  endeavor. 


Why  Buy  Meat? 

A  contributor  to  the  current  issue 
of  Farm  and  Fireside  says  that  every 
farmer  ought  to  make  his  own  meat. 
At  present,  he  says,  many  are  buying 
meat  at  from  35  to  50  per  cent  above 
the  cost.  The  time  has  returned,  he 
claims,  when  it  will  not  only  pay  every 
farmer  to  raise  his  own  meat,  but  to 
cure  it  for  family  use  and  for  sale  be- 
sides.   He  goes  on: 

"Five  million  dollars  a  year  spent  for 
meat  that  might  have  been  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  the  money  kept  at  home, 
is  Kansas'  record.  And  it  is  a  mis- 
take. It  shows  we  are  'advancing 
backward'  in  some  things.  The  good 
old  butchering  days  of  our  fathers 
ought  to  return,  and  with  them  a  full 
knowledge  of  how  to  cure  the  meat  in 
various  ways,  so  when  the  'fresh'  was 
gone,  we  should  have  some  of  the  fin- 
est, most  appetite-satisfying  meats  on 
hand  the  year  round.  Kansas  has 
awakened,  and  the  State  agricultural 
college  is  leading  by  putting  in  a  kill- 
ing and  curing  plant,  where  all  stu- 
dents may  learn  this  useful  art  liom 
start  to  finish.  What  the  grain-grow- 
ing farmers  of  the  West  have  done  the 
milk-making  owners  of  eastern  farms 
have  followed,  and  today  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers'  families  that 
never  see  a  home-cured  ham  or  taste  a 
rasher  of  bacon  or  a  slice  of  salt  pork 
that  is  not  got  from  the  meat-dealer. 
Having  to  spend  money  for  meat, 
many  families  lack  a  sufficiency  of  this 
sinew-making  food,  and  who  may  say 
that  not  a  few  failures  to  make  good 
on  the  farm  are  due  to  lack  of  the 
meat  which  stimulates?" 


A  deal  involving  over  $150,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  on  the  San 
Pedro  river.  12  miles  from  Benson,  has 
just  been  completed.    It  will  benefit 

over  15,000  acres. 
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Farm  Manure  a  Balanced  Fertilizer 


CO  FAR  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
the  composition  of  farm  manure  and 
from  the  composition  of  ordinary  fruit 
products,  such  as  apples  and  oranges 
and  lemons,  farm  manure  is  almost 
a  balanced  fertilizer.  I  am  not  able 
to  suggest  how  to  improve  the  balance 
of  farm  manure  for  fertilizing  oranges 
and  apples  and  crops  of  that  sort  on 
normal  soil  or  on  soil  that  is  nat- 
urally well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  them.  If  we  could  find  out  what 
the  soil  contains,  and  what  it  needs, 
and  then  balance  it  in  any  of  the 
plant  food  elements,  after  that  if  we 
could  use  plenty  of  farm  manure  or  a 
substitute  for  farm  manure,  possibly 
in  the  form  of  alfalfa,  we  would  just 
about  maintain  the  balance,  because 
we  would  add  about  the  same  amounts 
of  plant  food  in  the  farm  manure  as 
would  be  taken  out  by  the  crops  grown 
and  sold.  There  is  a  man  who  gradu- 
ated from  college  at  the  same  time  I 
did  .  who  has  been  for  a  good  many 
years  in  this  State.  I  visited  him  a 
few  days  ago  down  below  Los  Angeles, 
and  while  he  has  not  kept  check  plots 
and  done  the  work  of  an  experiment 
station,  he  has  been  doing  some  things 
rather  definitely  on  his  own  ranch;  and 
he  said  to  me  that  after  about  the  first 
three  or  four  years  after  he  had  his 
orange  ranch  his  crops  averaged  from 
150  to  200  crates,  or  boxes,  per  acre, 


and  then  he  said  he  began  applying 
farm  manure  liberally.  From  the  in- 
formation he  could  get  from  his  own 
work  he  became  convinced  that  he 
must  do  something  for  the  fertility 
of  the  soil;  that  he  was  not  getting 
yields  that  he  ought  to  be  getting,  and 
he  began  applying  farm  manure.  He 
says  since  he  began  that  he  has  been 
getting  from  400  to  600  boxes  per 
acre.  He  applied  it  only  to  the  plowed 
soil — mixed  it  in  with  the  soil  that 
was  plowed  and  cultivated.  It  is  only 
a  suggestion.  No  one  can  draw  any 
final  conclusions  from  that.  It  does 
not  prove  that  the  addition  of  the 
manure  made  the  difference,  because 
you  have  other  possible  factors.  In 
Illinois  we  would  have  enormous  pos- 
sibilities of  the  climate  factor  influ- 
encing us.  If  he  had  kept  on  growing 
one  part  of  his  grove  where  he  had 
the  records  for  three  or  four  years 
showing  that  they  were  averaging  200 
boxes,  then  if  he  had  divided  his  grove 
and  on  one  part  of  his  grove  he  had 
applied  his  farm  manure  and  con- 
tinued to  take  the  records,  his  in- 
formation would  be  conclusive.  But 
it  is  strongly  intimated  that  the  farm 
manure,  has  doubled  the  yield  of  his 
oranges,  and  helps  to  emphasize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  enriching 
the  soil— Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 


Cost  of  Supporting  an  Auto 


AVERAGING  up  the  yearly  mileage 
of  all  automobiles,  it  is  found  that 
the  average  car  is  used  4000  miles  a 
fear,  this  including  summer  trips, 
week-end  trips,  the  trip  to  and  front 
the  office  and  evening  jaunts.  That 
makes  an  average  of  about  333  miles 
a  month.  For  gasoline  the  cost  is  $3.75 
a  month,  for  approximately  25  gallons 
are  necessary.  Lubricating  oil  will  cost 
about  $1.60  a  month. 

Then  comes  the  matter  of  tires.  Most 
tires  give  about  5000  miles'  seivice — 
some  as  high  as  8000  miles.  Tire  cost, 
when  spread  over  a  year,  will  be  about 
$12  a  month.  Allowing  for  puncture 
repairs  $1,  the  cost  is  $13  a  month,  a 
total  of  $18.35  if  you  have  your  own 
garage.  That  is  the  price  of  support- 
Ing  an  automobile — on  the  average. 
Simplicity  of  mechanism  of  course  cuts 
upkeep  cost,  for  there  are  fewer  parts 
to  look  after,  fewer  to  adjust  and  re- 
pair. It  is  good  judgment  to  be  care- 
ful in  selection  that  you  choose  a  sim- 
ple car — then  the  price  of  supporting 
a  car  is  below  the  average  I  have 
given. 

Considering  the  broadening  benefits, 
the  social  benefits  a  car  brings,  the 
great  difference  it  makes  in  a  man's 
mental  range,  and  the  simon-pure  en- 
joyment it  gives  a  family — it  is  worth 
the  price  and  a  good  deal  more.  Some 
wonderful  trips  and  tours  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  are  possible  and 
here  is  another  economy.  The  cost  of 
these  tours  by  other  methods  make  the 
modern  motor  car  stand  out  as  an 
economic  force. 

In  keeping  with  the  subject  of  own- 
ins  a  motor  car  comes  the  question  of 
how  long  an  automobile  will  last.  That, 
of  course,  depends  basically  upon  the 
car's  design  and  materials.  Then 
conies  the  important  item  of  the  care 
of  the  car  by  the  motorist. 

The  average  motor  car  is  the  most 


abused  piece  of  machinery  in  existence. 
Yet  look  at  the  years  and  years  and 
years  that  most  cars  run.  But  a  car 
well  cared  for  can  give  lifetime  service. 

In  caring  for  the  car  the  first  recpii- 
site,  naturally,  is  knowledge  of  the 
car.  Makers  of  cars,  as  a  rule,  make 
provision  for  this  by  issuing  books  on 
the  subject.  Occasional  scrutiny  of 
those  books  also  has  a  tendency  to  give 
maximum  life  to  the  car.  For,  fortified 
by  knowledge  thus  gained,  a  proper 
care  of  the  car  is  comparatively  easy. 
And  properly  cared  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  limit  to  the  period  of  service  which 
a  family  may  enjoy  from  a  single  auto- 
mobile. 

The  price  of  supporting  a  modern 
motor  car,  when  carefully  analyzed,  is 
i'ound  to  be  easily  within  the  means  of 
thousands  of  families  who  have  not 
stopped  to  consider  that  the  automo- 
bile's upkeep  cost  is  as  small  as  it  is. 
The  facts  are  surprising  once  a  man 
realizes  them. 


The  total  bean  crop  of  Southern 
California  for  1912  promises  to  be 
over  2,100,000  bags,  valued  at  over 
$8,000,000. 

The  timely  rains  and  warm  weather 
should  make  this  a  record  year  in  bean 
cultivation.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  California  was  such  a  large 
crop  expected  to  be  harvested  or  as 
great  an  acreage  given  over  to  the 
raising  of  beans. 


There  are  100,000  tons  of  barley  in 
San  Joaquin  county,  according  to  esti- 
mates this  year.  At  $30  a  ton  tliis 
barley  is  worth  $3,000,000.  Whether 
barley  is  worth  $30  a  ton  or  more  or 
less  is  the  question  of  the  day  on  the 
waterfront  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  barley  has  a  grow- 
ing economic  value  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  California. 


is  just  as  good  a 
Fruit  Tree  as  that 


one 
BUT 

it  is  being  starved 
to  death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The 
soil  around  its  roots 
is  worn  out — it  needs 
a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a 
special  fertilizer  for 
the  orchard,  the  v;ne- 
yard,  ths  farm,  which 
invigora'.es  worn  out 
soil   and   gives  you 

A  Bigger  Crop  of  Better  Qualily 

Write  to-day  tot  our  FREE  BOOKS  offact. 
giving  full  infor  nation  regaraing  fertilizing 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

612  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Largestmanufaclurersof  Ferti  izeft ,  Poultry  Focdt  and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pac  ific  CoaSI 


INGECO  ENGINES 


And  Pumping 
Outfits 

For  operation  with 
Gasoline,  Distillates, 
Oil  and  Producer  Gas 
All  sizes — Stationary 
and  Portable,  Hori- 
zontal or  Vertical. 
IVi  to  350  H.  P. 
The  INGECO  is  a 
trustworthy  engine. 
High  grade,  simple, 
economical  and  reli- 
able. 

Pumping  outfits  in  all  sizes  for  irrigation  and  every  other  need.  Find  out 
about  INGECO  Engines  before  you  buy.  Complete  stock  of  Engines  and  parts 
carried  at 

148  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  220  E.  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  140  Holthoff  Place,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

(Suburb  of  Milwaukee.) 


Health 
and 

Comfort 

Improve  the  san> 
itary  conditions 
in  and  about 
your  home. 

Safeguard  the  health  of  your  family  and  lessen  the  labor  of  household  duties.  r| 
You  can  have  service  equal  to  that  furnished  by  city  mains  by  installing  a 

Fairbanks-Morse  Pneumatic  Tank  System 

Pure  water  under  pressure  always  on  tap  in  kitchen,  bathroom,  laundry,  etc. 
Installation  cost  reasonable;  operating  cost  but  a  trhie.  Outfit  shown  is 
easily  set  up  in  basement  of  ordinary  residence  and  can  be  operated  by 
hand,  engine  or  motor.  From  our  complete  line  you  can  select  an  outfit 
especially  adapted  to  your  needs.    Write  fur  Catalog  Wl)  »62 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  CMcag\ 


X.OB  Anffelej 
an  Francisco 
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Deposit  Your  Surplus  Cash 
With  Us  By  Mail 


The  harvest  season  will  soon  be  over.  The  farmers  and 
orchardlsta  of  California  will  receive  cash  in  return  for 
the  produce  of  their  land.  In  most  cases,  after  all  bills 
ars  paid,  there  will  be  a  cash  surplus.  We  invite  com- 
mercial deposits,  and  pay  interest  on  such  accounts. 


Ml 


Safety  Our  First  Consideration 

There  is  a  big  advantage  in  dealing  with  a  bank  such  as  the  First  Federal 
Trust  Company,  because  its  high-class  investments  are  readily  converted 
into  cash. 

FIRST  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

Affiliated  with  and  owned  by  stockholders  of  the  FIRST  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Combined  capital,  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  First  Federal  Trust  Co.,  June 
14,  1912,  $6,452,701.87. 


Corner  Post,  Montgomery  and  Market  Sts., 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Give  Crops  the  Required  Food  j 


MEN'S  SUITS 

For  Fall  and  Winter 
at   "The  Hastings" 

We  now  have  on  display  our  entirely  new  stock  of 
Men's  Clothing — all  the  newest  Fall  and  Winter 
styles  and  patterns — comprising  imported  and  do- 
mestic fabrics — cheviots,  tweeds,  serges  and  wor- 
steds; and  in  the  popular  colorings — browns,  gray, 
blues  and  mixtures. 

While  there  will  be  no  radical  departure  from  the 
prevailing  styles  in  the  more  staple  garments,  the 
less  conservative  dressers  will  find  the  popular  Eng- 
lish and  semi-English  models  with,  the  high-roll 
lapels  and  form-fitting  shoulders,  semi-shaped  trous- 
ers and  high-cut  vest;  then  there  is  also  the  full  box 
coat  and  the  peg-top  trousers  with  cuffs;  Norfolks 
still  hold  their  popularity. 

Men's  Suits  $15  to  $45 
ORDER  BY  MAIL— With  our  immense  stock 
and  our  modern  store  equipment,  we  can  serve  you, 
buying  from  a  distance  as  well  as  over  the  counter. 
Everything  for  Men,  Young  Men  and  Boys — Suits 
and  Overcoats,  Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos,  Under- 
wear and  Furnishings,  Shoes,  Hats,  Trunks  and 
Leather  Goods. 

Hastings  Clothing  Co. 

Post  and  Grant  Avenue 
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By  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  University  of 
Illinois. 

I  DON'T  KNOW  whether  you  havo 
ever  harbored  the  thought  that  the 
people  in  this  State,  in  the  main,  are 
farming  land  that  Is  valued  at  $500  to 
$2000  an  acre,  and  that,  in  the  main, 
they  do  not  know  what  the  soil  con- 
tains nor  what  the  crop  requires.  We 
would  not  follow  any  other  line  of 
business  in  that  way.  We  undertake 
to  grow  wheat  or  corn  or  barley  in 
some  sections  of  the  State;  in  other 
places  we  undertake  to  raise  oranges 
and  apricots  and  lemons  and  various 
crops,  without  knowing  very  much  as 
to  what  the  crop  requires  of  the  soil  or 
what  the  supply  of  any  particular  kind 
of  plant  food  is  that  we  have.  It  is 
remarkable,  in  a  way,  that  we  would  do 
that  thing;  that  we  would  go  on  with 
so  little  knowledge  of  the  absolute  es- 
sentials for  the  production  of  the  crop. 
Do  you  suppose  a  man  would  undertake 
to  erect  a  building  on  any  such  basis? 
First  of  all,  he  wants  to  know  what 
are  the  materials  required  for  the 
structure;  where  can  they  be  gotten; 
what  will  they  cost;  how  great  Is  the 
local  supply;  how  far  must  those  ma- 
terials that  must  be  brought  in  be 
shipper.'  When  a  man  undertakes  to 
grow  a  hundred  bushel  crop  of  corn 
and  equivalent  crops  of  other  sorts,  it 
is  just  as  sensible  that  he  inquire,  what 
do  these  crops  require  for  their  growth, 
what  is  the  supply  we  have  on  hand, 
where  can  we  get  additional  supplies  of 
material? 

I  think  if  one  would  study  the  sub- 
ject of  soil  fertility  an  hour  a  day  for 
a  single  month  he  could  almost  be  mas- 
ter of  the  subject.  He  would  use  his 
time  to  advantage.  We  depend  some- 
times too  much  upon  information  in  the 
minds  of  other  people,  or  even  upon 
the  work  of  other  people.  I  think  we 
sometimes  depend  too  much  upon  State 
officials;  upon  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  men  connected  with  them.  I 
mention  that  frankly,  because  I,  too, 
am  connected  with  one.  I  sometimes 
say  that  the  farmer  may  well  accept  the 
data  that  the  scientist  gets  for  him, 
but  he  ought  to  use  his  own  mind  in 
interpreting  these  data.  If  a  man  gets 
his  soil  analyzed  by  a  chemist,  he  wants 
the  chemist  to  interpret  the  analysis 
and  tell  him  what  to  do  on  the  farm. 
You  have  no  right  to  ask  the  chemist 
to  do  that.  The  commercial  chemist 
gives  you  a  correct  analysis  of  the  soil. 
You  must  interpret  the  results  and  you 
must  use  your  own  mind  in  order  to  do 
that.  Get  hold  of  the  knowledge  that 
exists.  Find  from  the  abundant  infor- 
mation that  exists  regarding  the  re- 
quirements of  crops,  what  is  necessary 
for  the  crops,  then  find  which  of  these 
properties  your  soli  is  deficient  in. 
There  are  two  ways  to  take  your  an- 
alytical data  from  the  soil  and  draw 
some  conclusions  from  it  in  regard  to 
its  composition.  One  is  to  compare  the 
plant  food,  particularly  that  in  the 
plowed  soil,  with  the  requirements  of 
the  crops  you  would  like  to  raise.  This 
is  not  for  one  year.  An  analysis  has 
not  very  much  meaning  for  one  year.  I 
think,  perhaps,  that  the  greatest  fault 
that  we  can  find  with  people  who  have 
tried  to  use  chemical  analyses  of  the 
soil  is  that  they  tried  to  use  It  for  one 
crop.  You  might  almost  as  well  not 
have  your  soli  analysis  If  you  cannot 
look  farther  than  that.  We  must  look 
further  than  one  year.  When  you  do 
that  you  will  begin  to  see  that  you  can 


apply  this  information,  looking  not  to 
the  requirements  of  one  crop  but  to  a 
dozen  crops,  and  you  adopt  the  sys- 
tem that  will  inn-case  these  elements 
you  need  in  the  soil. 

But  I  want  to  talk  particularly  about 
economic  materials.  Normally  we  find 
the  element  potassium  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  soil.  Our  soils  are  de- 
rived from  the  earth's  crust  and  they 
bear  that  relationship  when  they  are 
normal.  Abnormal  soils  may  not  bear 
It.  If  you  find,  when  you  get  a  soli 
analysis,  you  have  got  from  30,000  to 
60,000  pounds  of  potassium,  1  think  you 
will  raise  the  question  whether  your 
system  of  farming  should  be  one  which 
applies  10  to  20  pounds  of  potassium  in 
some  manufactured  fertilizer  to  this 
soil  where  there  is  already  50,000 
pounds,  or  whether  you  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  system  of  farming  that  it 
going  to  liberate  the  potassium  you 
need.  You  can  easily  find  data  show- 
ing that  the  addition  of  potassium  In- 
creases the  yield  of  crops  and  as  you 
begin  to  analyze  the  data  you  will  find 
that  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
potassium  in  the  soil  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency In  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
The  lesson  that  I  derive  from  mat 
investigation  is  that  I  should  not  pay 
money  for  potassium,  necessarily,  in  a 
soluble  form,  but  1  should  plow  under 
my  vegetation  and  furnish  organic 
matter  to  liberate  the  potassium. 

You  see  the  importance  of  going  back 
to  the  composition  of  the  soil  to  see 
what  is  abundant  and  what  is  deficient 
and  not  drawing  conclusions  from  a 
few  culture  tests  you  might  make  in 
the  field.  We  have,  down  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  land  that  contains  25,01)0 
pounds  of  potassium  in  the  plowed  soil 
of  an  acre,  and  yet  when  we  furnish 
limestone  and  phosphate  and  then  ap- 
ply the  potassium  salts  the  potassium 
produces  an  increase  in  the  yield.  We 
found  there  that  when  we  applied  po- 
tassium sulphate  carrying  85  pounds 
of  potassium  and  cost  $5.10,  without 
the  addition  of  vegetable  matter,  we 
got  an  increase  of  9.3  bushels.  That  Is 
the  average  of  112  different  tests,  on 
four  different  fields,  In  four  different 
seasons,  so  it  is  a  fairly  reliable  fig- 
ure. But  where  we  applied  60  pounds 
of  potassium,  costing  $1.10  less  per 
pcre,  with  the  same  number  of  tests, 
the  average  increase  was  7.10  bushels. 
Where  we  applied  the  same  materials 
with  organic  matter,  in  addition  to 
plowing  under  vegetable  matter,  the 
sulphate  produced  an  increase  of  1.7. 
The  influence  was  very  slight  by  the 
addition  of  either  form  of  potassium, 
when  we  applied  vegetable  matter, 
which,  of  course,  carried  some  potas- 
sium into  the  soil  with  it.  Where  we 
need  potassium,  then  the  addition  of 
it,  of  course,  is  plainly  indicated. 
When  you  have  products  that  sell  at 
from  $50  to  $500  an  acre,  you  can 
often  buy  commercial  plant  food  In 
the  most  expensive  form,  even  If  it  re- 
turns only  a  moderate  increase;  where- 
as the  grain  farmer,  selling  his  product 
at  small  returns  per  acre,  could  not  af- 
ford to  use  the  same  material. 

The  nitrogen  problem  is  an  enor- 
mous one  and  the  economical  source  of 
nitrogen  is.  perhaps,  as  important  as 
anything  we  could  consider.  In  the 
main,  I  think  the  atmosphere  Is  the 
economical  source  of  nitrogen.  It  may 
be  that  sometimes  you  can  afford  to 
buy  nitrogen  and  possibly  ought  to  buy 
It,  under  certain  conditions.  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that  those  condition! 
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are  emergencies.  If  you  look  far 
enough  into  the  future,  and  if  you  plan 
your  system  of  farming  and  cropping 
[not  for  one  year  but  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  work  toward  that  end,  you  would 
find  that  in  a  few  years  the  emergency 
will  have  passed  and  you  would  be 
providing  your  nitrogen  in  a  more 
economical  way  than  buying  it.  There 
are  two  sources  of  nitrogen  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  emphasized  for  use 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  is  the  at- 
mospheric supply,  which  is  absolutely 
inexhaustible  and  which  can  be  gotten 
by  your  leguminous  crops,  if  condi- 
tions are  right.  If  your  soil  is  sour, 
clover  will  not  grow  and  do  well.  The 
acid  must  be  removed.  A  good  many 
farmers  in  the  Central  States  are  fail- 
ing to  grow  the  clover  plant  because 
their  soil  is  becoming  deficient  in  phos- 
phorus, so  they  cannot  get  nitrogen 
from  the  air  in  any  considerable 
amounts  with  clover  until  they  restore 
the  phosphorus  they  have  been  selling 
off  for  two  or  three  generations  in  the 
grain  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  bones 
of  the  animals  and  the  milk.  But  there 
is  another  source  that  seems  to  me 
ought  to  be  investigated  much  more 
thoroughly  than  has  been,  and  that  is 
your  great  bodies  of  kelp  or  seaweed, 
nil  the  way  from  Washington  to  south- 
i'u  California.  You  see  it  floating 
just  beyond  the  beach.  I  doubt  if  you 
can  afford  to  go  out  in  a  rowboat  and 
gather  kelp  and  bring  it  in  and  haul 
it  up  on  your  land,  but  it  seems  to  me 
if  the  matter  were  taken  up  in  a  large 
way  you  would  find  it  the  most  profit- 
able source,  not  only  of  nitrogen  but  of 
organic  matter  as  well;  it  will  help 
to  liberate  the  potassium  from  the  soil 
as  it  decays  in  the  land  and  to  supply 
nitrogen  which  it  contains.  Seaweed 
is  as  rich  as  farm  manure — richer  in 
soluble  salts — but  it  is  as  rich  in  nitro- 
gen and  about  as  rich  in  phosphorus. 
I  1  now  they  use  it  to  the  extent  of  20 
tons  per  acre  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  get  enormous 
profits  from  it.  1  don't  know  why  you 
cannot  do  it  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  to  how  you  are  going  to  get  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  you  will  have 
to  work  it  out  in  detail.  I  could  make 
some  guesses.  A  gentleman  was  tell- 
ing me  yesterday  that  he  could  not 
grow  cover  crops  in  his  orange  grove 
because  the  trees  were  planted  only 
fifteen  feet  apart  each  way.  My  guess 
would  be  that  he  would  get  more 
oranges  if  he  would  take  out  every 
other  row  to  grow  plenty  of  cover 
cops  between  and  enrich  the  soil.  I 
have  some  little  basis  for  that  guess 
because  that  is  what  some  of  our  farm- 
ers in  Illinois  have  found  to  be  profit- 
able with  apples.  The  best  orchard- 
ists  now  in  Illinois  think  apple  trees 
ought  to  be  planted  about  40  feet  apart. 
They  may  plant  peach  trees  in  be- 
tween. I  suggested  the  possibility  of 
growing  alfalfa  on  an  adjoining  piece 
of  land  and  taking  the  alfalfa  directly 
Into  the  orange  grove  and  working  it 
into  the  soil.  I  think  I  suggested  that 
one  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  contains  as  much 
nitrogen  as  five  tons  of  average  farm 
manure.  Whether  it  is  best  for  you 
to  plant  your  trees  a  little  farther 
apart  and  grow  the  alfalfa  right  be- 
tween the  rows  and  cut  it  five  or  six 
times,  and  put  it  right  out  under  the 
trees  and  work  it  into  the  soil  as  you 
do  other  manure,  or  whether  to  grow  it 
on  an  adjoining  field  and  haul  it  in,  I 
don't  know.  The  question  of  labor  is 
Involved  and  the  question  of  land. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
lime  and  also  a  little  about  phosphorus. 
If  the  soil  needs  calcium  or  if  it  needs 
magnesium,  then  I  would  say  that  the 


best  forms  to  apply  those  are  limestone 
—ground  limestone,  not  burned  lime. 
You  have  in  this  State  magnesite  in 
abundance,  which  is  magnesium  car- 
bonate. Of  course,  you  have  enormous 
supplies  of  ordinary  limestone  or  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  have  great  supplies  of  dolo- 
mitlc  limestone.  Dolomite  is  a  com- 
pound of  calcium  and  magnesium  car- 
bonate. 

Some  people  say  if  you  are  going  to 
use  limestone  it  must  be  very  finely 
ground.  I  used  23  carloads  of  lime- 
stone on  my  farm,  and  I  would  pay 
more  for  limestone  ground  to  pass 
through  a  quarter  mesh  screen  than  1 
would  to  pass  through  a  hundred  mesh 
screen. 

Nitrogenous  organic  matter  supplies 
the  nitrogen;  dolomitic  limestone  sup- 
plies the  magnesium;  you  may  have 
enormous  quantities  of  potassium  in 
the  soil;  if  not,  you  need  to  buy  it. 

We  have  only  left  the  element  phos- 
phorus of  these  essential  things  that 
are  bound  to  be  deficient  in  soils,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  question  that  Is 
more  disputed  at  the  present  time  than 
the  form  of  phosphorus  that  we  should 
use  on  the  land.  The  opinion  is  rather 
widespread  that  the  fine  ground  nat- 
ural rock  phosphate,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  economical  form,  cannot  be 
used.  And  yet  we  are  using  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  it  in  Illinois. 
We  are'  using  more  raw  phosphates  in 
Illinois  than  all  the  other  States  com- 
bined. We  have  been  in  a  way  ad- 
vocating its  use.  We  have  been  point- 
ing out  the  facts  that  long  continued 
investigations  have  given  for  the  last 
dozen  years,  and  our  farmers  have  been 
using  it  with  the  understanding  that 
they  must  make  it  available.  They  are 
getting  returns.  I  may  say  to  you  in 
the  beginning,  that  if  you  have  a  bad 
soil,  poor  in  humus,  then  you  had  bet- 
ter not  use  raw  phosphorus,  because  it 
has  been  tried  for  fifty  years,  and,  al- 
most invariably,  has  shown  that  raw 
phosphate,  with  no  other  effort  on  your 
part  to  make  it  soluble,  gives  almost 
no  results. 


Advantages  of  Rotation 


Advantages  connected  with  the  adop- 
tion of  rotation  are: 

The  whole  food  supply  of  the  soil 
can  be  utilized.  This  is  not  possible 
when  only  one  crop  is  grown,  for  some 
crops  feed  only  in  the  surface  soil, 
leaving  stores  of  food  deeper  in  the 
soil  untouched. 

The  amount  of  valuable  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  can  be  maintained 
and  even  increased. 

The  free  nitrogen  of  the  air '  can 
be  made  use  of. 

Insect,  fungus  and  weed  pests  can 
be  destroyed  or  controlled. 

Provision  can  be  made  for  the 
economical  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  year. 

The  rotation  suitable  for  the  wheat 
farmer  is  one  in  which  wheat  is  grown 
alternately  with  a  fodder  crop.  This 
implies  wheat  growing  combined  with 
stock-raising.  On  small  holdings  in 
most  districts  of  20  inches  rainfall  and 
over,  this  may  be  so  arranged  that  a 
crop  is  grown  each  year.  Such  a  plan, 
however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  en- 
tailing that  some  of  the  land  be  pre- 
pared in  great  haste  and  possibly  at  an 
unsuitable  time. 


Buy  Certainty  with  Your  Wagon 

'~J~vHErtE  is  no  longer  any  need  to  speculate  in  wagons.    Before  you 


buy  a  wagon  you  can  be  sure  of  the  quality  of  wood  in  hubs, 
spokes,  felloes,  axles,  bolsters,  stakes,  and  boxes;  of  the  weight  and  | 
III  quality  of  metal  in  tires,  skeins  and  ironing.    I  H  C  wagons 

f    Weber    New  Bettendorf    Steel  King  1 

are  the  easiest  running,  longest  lasting  wagons  you  can  buy  because  the  ' 
JSL  lumber  used  is  carefully  selected — first  grade  oak  and  hickory  for  wheels, 
tfjll  the  finest  yellow  or  bay  poplar  for  box  sides,  and  the  very  best  long-leaf  | 
j§  yellow  pine  for  box  bottoms. 

ML     The  construction  of  1  H  C  wagons  is  worthy  of  the  good  material  used.  , 
•kJ  The  lumber  is  machined  swiftly  by  automatic  machines,  doing  the  work  ' 
\S  at  a  cost  away  below  that  of  turning  out  wagon  parts  by  old  fashioned 
rfltjj  methods.    The  saving  thus  made  is  returned  to  you  in  better  quality  of  i 
t§t  material.    All  joints  fit  snugly.    Skeins  are  paired,  assuring  easy  running, 
'js.  All  ironing  and  other  metal  parts  are  extra  thick  and  strong.    Go  to  the 
I  H  C  dealer  who  handles  these  wagons  and  ask  him  to  prove  our  | 
|§j|  claims.     Remember,  that  our  responsibility  does  not  cease  when  the  sale 
Lji^  is  made.    You  are  the  person  who  must  be  satisfied.     Weber  wagons  , 
RyP  have  wood  gears,  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  have  steel  gears.  ' 
)=     The  IHC  local  dealer  will  show  you  the  kjnd  best  suited  to  your 
*TS(  needs.     See  him  for  literature  and  full  informatiop  or  write  | 
lg  the  nearest  branch  house. 

Wk  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col;  Hejena,  Mont.;  Portland.  Orej 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  CaL 

S INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 
JJ7%  IHC  Service  Bureau 

MI*  The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  is  to  furnish,  free  of  charge  to  all,  the  best 
fH  information  obtainable  on  better  farming.  If  you  have  any  worthy  ques- 
"jm,  lions  concerning  soils,  crops,  land  drainage,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc., 
Bui  make  your  Inquiries  snecihe  and  send  them  to  IHC  Service  Bureau, 
§=   Harvester  Building.  Chicago.  USA 


Sow  radish  seeds  in  the  same  row 
with  slow  germinating  seeds.  They 
will  come  up  in  a  few  days  and  mark 
the  row  for  cultivation. 


FROM  THE 


Golden  Gate 


THROUGH  A 


Golden  State 


BY  THE 

Golden  Feather  River  Route 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


WE  STRIVE  TO  PLEASE  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

Below  you  will  find  two  letters  that  we  have  just  received  from  two 
of  our  customers: 

Grafton,  Cal.,  August  5,  1912. 

W.  C.  Price  &  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
Dear  Friends: 

I  received  your  check  for  the  8S  cases  of  Comb  Honey,  which  was  great: 
the  biggest  price  that  ever  I  got  for  Honey.  Will  ship  you  «!•  more  cases 
on  Steamer   Valetta,   Saturday.        Veins  very  truly. 

F.    B.  KDSON. 

W.  C.  Price  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  August  5.  1912. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  received  Account  Sales  and  checks  amounting  to  14104.28  all  O.  K. 

I  must  say  you  are  doing  good  work  for  me.  and  as  long  as  you  keep 
up  the  pace,  you  will  receive  every  bit  of  my  produce.  I  expect  to  have  con- 
siderable more  to  shin  (his  season.       Yours  very  truly. 

CHAS.  EDSON. 

You  will  notice  by  reading  the  above  communications  from  two 
farmers,  that  we  have  pleased  them  in  disposing  of  their  produce.  We 
can  please  you  and  your  neighbors  as  well  as  we  have  pleased  them. 

Wo  handle  all  hinds  of  produce  with  the  exception  of  green  fruit. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  the  old  and  reliable  house  of 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
213  215-217  CLAY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Established  in  1876.         Consignments  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Magnitude  of  Live  Stock  Industry 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


shorten  the  distance 
to  market,  save  time 
and  money. 

Built  in  Califor- 
nia to  stand  hard  and 
constant  work. 

Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue and  price 
list. 


G.  E.  STURGIS 

Sales  Agent 

602    Mission  Street 
San  Francisco, 
California 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices   and   particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552-554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


^IXKTY  MILLION  people-  consume 
an  immense  amount  of  food  eacn 
day.  The  food  question  is  an  interest- 
ing one  at  the  present  time.  Just  what 
we  are  going  to  do  when  we  have  1 50,- 
000,000  or  200,000,000  people  is  a  ques- 
tion that  we  are  not  able  to  foresee. 
This  is  the  greatest  agricultural  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Our  products  are  di- 
versified and  we  are  producing  prac- 
tically everything  in  the  food  line  on 
a  very  large  scale.  As  we  pass  through 
the  great  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  valley  we  wonder  where 
all  the  products  of  those  immense 
fields  go.  There  are  "cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills,"  but  still  the  price 
soars  upwards.  The  live  stock  indus- 
try of  this  country  is  so  great  that  we 
can  only  get  next  to  a  bit  of  it  here  and 
there,  and  when  we  do  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  magnitude  of  the  little 
that  we  are  able  to  comprehend.  Beef 
will  never  be  cheap  again;  not  even  a 
panic  will  bring  down  the  price  to  the 
point  that  it  once  was.  Just  what  the 
poor  people  are  going  to  do  for  food, 
particularly  the  meat  eaters,  cannot  be 
determined.  So  far  as  producing  cattle 
in  a  large  scale  is  concerned,  the  trans- 
Missouri  region  is  permanently  out  of 
the  business. 

A  ranchman  from  Idaho  made  this 
statement  to  a  reporter  recently:  "Un- 
der old-time  conditions  we  had  grass 


for  50,000  cattle,  whereas  the  same 
range  will  not  now  support  more  than 
8,000.  Government  forestry  reserva- 
tions have  restricted  our  grazing  area. 
Settlers  have  come  in  and  the  natural 
grasses  have  been  destroyed.  The  east 
has  enjoyed  a  prolonged  period  of 
cheap  beef,  and  may  nurse  the  illusion 
that  former  prices  will  come  back,  but 
such  reversion  is  not  possible.  I  do 
not  believe  production  will  ever  be  able 
to  overtake  consumption  again.  We 
are  getting  a  Pacific  Coast  market  and 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
our  beef  to  Chicago  and  Omaha,  which 
is  also  a  factor  in  maintaining  prices." 

The  animals  known  in  the  live  stock 
industry  are  horses,  mules,  milch  cows, 
other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The 
yearly  marketing  of  live  stock  repre- 
senting the  combined  receipts  of  hogs, 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  three  meat  pro- 
ducing classes  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph and  St.  Paul,  were  over  40,000,- 
000  head;  hogs  21,397.757,  cattle  8,768,- 
456,  sheep  12,566,107.  These  figures  im- 
press us  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
business.  The  average  value  of  cattle 
is  $21.20  a  head,  sheep  $3.46,  hogs 
$8.00.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  prove 
to  ourselves  that  the  live  stock  indus- 
try is  a  wonderfully  important  branch 
of  American  agriculture. 


Value  of  America's  Crops 


When   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard   and  Farm. 


T*HE  TOTAL  VALUE  of  the  crops  of 
Continental  United  States  in  1909 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $5,487,000,000, 
as  compared  with  $2,999,000,000  In  1899. 
The  increase  was  thus  $2,488,000,000, 
or  83  per  cent. 

In  April.  1910,  the  land  in  farms  in 
the  United  States  was  reported  by  the 
census  as  878,798,000  acres,  of  which 
478,452,000  acres  were  improved.  The 
crops  with  acreage  reports  occupied 
35.4  per  cent  of  the  total  land  in  farms, 
and  65.1  per  cent  of  the  total  improved 
land.  The  same  crops  in  1899  occu- 
pied 283,218,000  acres,  which  was  33.8 
per  cent  of  all  land  in  farms  and  68.3 
per  cent  of  the  improved  land.  While 
the  total  acreage  of  farms  increased 
4.8  per  cent,  the  acreage  in  these  crops 
increased  9.9  per  cent  between  1899 
and  1909.  The  improved  land  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  crops  specified  consists 
chieffy  of  land  in  improved  pastures, 
land  occupied  by  fruit  and  nut  trees 
and  vines,  for  which  acreage  was  not 
reported,  improved  land  lying  fallow, 
and  land  in  house  yards  and  barnyards. 

The  total  value  of  crops  in  1909  was 
equal  to  $59.66  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  while  the 
value  per  capita  in  1899  was  $39.46 
(based  on  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  April  15,  1910,  and  June  1, 
1900.  respectively).  There  were  6,361.- 
502  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1910, 
so  that  the  value  of  crops  of  1909  was 
equal  to  an  average  of  $863  per  farm, 
while  the  average  value  of  crops  per 
farm  for  1899  was  $523. 

A  large  part  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  total  value  of  farm  crops 
between  1899  and  1909  is  attributable 
to  higher  prices.  This  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
acreage  of  crops  with  acreage  reports 
increased  only  9.9  per  cent,  the  value 


of  such  crops  increased  82  per  cent. 

The  total  re|>orted  value  of  the  crops 
covered  by  the  computation  in  1899  was 
$2,691,979,000,  and  the  total  reiwrted 
value  of  the  same  crops  In  1909  was 
$4,934,490,000  an  Increase  of  83.3  per 
cent.  Had  the  prices  of  1899  prevailed, 
however,  the  value  of  these  crops  in 
1909  would  have  amounted  to  $2,962,- 
358,000,  or  an  increase  of  only  10  per 
cent  over  1899.  The  difference  between 
$2,962,358,000  and  $4,934,490,000,  or 
$1,972,132,000,  represents  the  amount 
added  to  the  value  of  these  crops  in 
1909  by  reason  of  increase  in  prices 
over  those  of  1899,  the  average  per- 
centage of  increase  in  prices  being 
thus  66.6. 


Dairy  Production 


According  to  the  advance  reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  (May  6, 
1912)  1.620,766,000  pounds  of  butter 
were  produced  during  the  census  year 
1909,  valued  at  $405,000,000,  of  which 
966,000,000  pounds  were  produced  on 
farms  and  the  balance  in  co-operative 
and  other  factories.  For  the  census 
year  1909,  the  cheese  production 
amounted  to  approximately  320.000,000 
pounds  valued  at  about  $44,500,000.  In 
1909  there  were  21,720,000  milch  cows 
valued  at  $702,945,000.  These,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  vast  acreage,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  employed,  desig- 
nate Ihis  industry  as  second  to  none  in 
importance. 


The  Lima  Bean  Growers  Association 
at  a  recent  annual  meeting  at  Oxnard 
re-elected  its  board  of  directors. 
Charles  Donlon.  Oxnard,  remains  as 
president  and  manager  and  F.  A. 
Snyder,  Somis,  secretary. 
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Professor  Scovell  Dead. 


Dr.  M.  A.  Scovell,  dean  of  the  Ken- 
tucky College  of  Agriculture,  died  ou 
August  15  at  Lexington.  For  a  year 
he  was  a  special  agent  for  the 
United  States  agricultural  depart- 
ment. He  was  a  pioneer  and  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  development  of  tlio 
sugar  industry  in  America  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  unification 
and  simplification  of  methods  for 
the  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers 
and  to  the  enactment  of  just  laws 
regulating  their  sale  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Prof.  Scovell  first  came  into  prom- 
inence in  th©  live  stock  world  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  scien- 
tists and  practical  dairymen  which 
had  in  charge  the  dairy  test  at  the 
Columbian  exposition  twenty  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  com- 
manding figure  in  scientific  and  prac- 
tical dairying  and  dairy  cattle  breed- 
ing. He  was  the  best  known  and 
best  liked  judge  of  dairy  cattle  in 
America. 

Prof.  Scovell  has  been  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Ag- 
ricultural Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  Association  of  Of- 
ficial Agricultural  Chemists. 


Birds  as  Rodent  Destroyers 


Mr.  George  Robertson,  the  statis- 
tician of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, desires  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  of  the  district  or 
county  growers'  associations.  He 
asks  the  secretaries  of  these  organ- 
izations to  supply  him  with  this  in- 
formation. 


Can  Assign  Excess  Land. 


A  measure  of  unusual  interest  and 
importance  to  desert  land  entrymen 
was  recently  enacted  by  Congress,  per- 
mitting such  entrymen,  whose  lands 
lie  within  the  limits  of  a  Government 
irrigation  project,  and  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Reclamation 
Act,  to  reduce  their  entries  by  assign- 
ing all  the  land  in  excess  of  160  acres 
in  each  case  to  another  individual. 
This  gives  the  desert  land  entrymen 
the  same  privilege  as  a  homestead 
entryman,  who  is  permitted  to  assign 
his  excess  land.  The  Act  provides, 
however,  that  such  assignment  shall 
conform  to  and  be  in  accordance  with 
farm  units  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  desert  land  entryman. 
All  such  assignments  heretofore  made 
in  good  faith  will  be  recognized  under 
this  Act. 


COMING  EVENTS. 


Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Ore., 
Sept.  2-7. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fair,  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  Sept.  5-15. 

Southern  Oregon  District  Agricultural 
Society,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Sept.  11-14. 

California  State  Fair,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Sept.  14-21. 

Washington  State  Fair,  North  Yak- 
ima, Wash.,  Sept.  23-28. 

Fresno  County  Fair,  Fresno,  Cal., 
Oct.  1-5. 

Rogue  River  Valley  Fair  Association, 
Medford,  Ore.,  Sept."  30-Oct.  4. 

Hanford  Exhibition,  Hanford,  Cal., 
Oct.  7-12. 

Los  Angeles  Exhibition,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Oct.  14-19. 

San  Diego  Exhibition,  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  Oct.  21-26. 

Arizona  State  Fair,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Nov.  4-9. 

Northwest  Land  Products  Show,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Nov.  18-23. 


pROBABLY  no  class  of  birds  has 
been  more  often  misjudged  or 
misunderstood  than  the  birds  of  prey. 
In  fact,  the  time  is  not  long  past 
when  the  name  hawk  or  owl  was 
enough  to  convict  any  bird.  In  these 
days,  however,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  are  "among  the  most  valuable, 
if  not  the  most  valuable  birds  that 
wage  war  against  the  foes  of  the  agri- 
culturist." While  the  smaller  birds 
destroy  the  insect  foes  of  the  farmer, 
the  hawks  and  owls  help  to  hold  in 
check  the  small  animal  life,  which, 
when  uncontrolled,  works  such  havoc 
In  the  crops. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every 
hawk  and  owl,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
kills  at  least  a  thousand  mice  or  their 
equivalent  in  insects.  If  each  mouse, 
or  its  equivalent  in  insects,  caused 
the  farmer  a  loss  of  only  two  cents 
per  annum,  this  would  make  each 
hawk  and  owl  worth  at  least  twenty 
dollars  a  year  to  the  farmer. 

For  convenience  we  may  divide  the 
birds  of  prey  into  two  general  classes, 

(1)  those  almost  wholly  harmful,  and 

(2)  those  almost  wholly  beneficial. 
In  the  first  class,  among  the  hawks, 

are  the  Cooper's,  sharp-shinned  and 
duck  hawks.  The  Cooper's  and  sharp- 
shinned  are  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance, the  sharp-shinned  being  simply 
a  "smaller  edition"  of  its  larger  cousin. 
These  are  the  two  species  commonly 
known  as  "hen  and  chicken  hawks," 
being  especially  destructive  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Aside  from  the  direct 
loss  which  they  cause  the  farmer  in 
this  way,  they  also  add  to  this  loss  by 
killing  great  numbers  of  the  useful 
insect  and  seed-eating  birds.  The  de- 
crease of  certain  game  birds,  in  some 
localities,  can  also  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  "these  desperadoes  in  feathers."  The 
duck  hawk  being  found  chiefly  about 
large  bodies  of  water,  confines  its  dep- 
redations almost  entirely  to  water- 
fowl, so  it  is  of  little  interest  to  the 
farmer. 

One  practical  farmer  has  suggested 
that  "shelters  which  will  enable  chick- 
ens to  escape  from  hawks  can  be 
easily  made  by  putting  forked  sticks 
in  the  ground  and  over  all  a  layer 
of  brush,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground." 

Among  the  most  common  of  the 
beneficial  hawks  may  be  placed  the 
marsh  hawk,  the  western  red-tailed 
hawk  and  the  sparrow  hawk.  While 
these  birds  may  occasionally  invade 
the  poultry  yard  or  destroy  birds,  the 
harm  done  in  this  way  is  very  little 
compared  with  the  good  which  they  do 
in  the  destruction  of  injurious  rodents 
and  insects. 

The  following,  quoted  from  Dr.  A. 
K.  Fisher  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey, serves  to  ishow  the  economic 
value  of  the  marsh  hawk.  "It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  active  and  determined 
foe  of  meadow  mice  and  ground  squir- 
rels, destroying  greater  numbers  of 
these  pests  than  any  other  species. 

 It  preserves  an  immense 

quantity  of  grain,  thousands  of  fruit 
trees,  and  innumerable  nests  of  song 
birds,  by  destroying  the  vermin  which 
eat  the  grain,  girdle  the  trees  and 
devour  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
birds."  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
this  hawk  is  the  large  white  patch  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  above,  which  shows 
very  plainly  when  the  bird  flies. 

The  western  red-tailed  hawk  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the 


hawks.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often 
killed  under  the  misleading  name  of 
"hen  hawk."  Only  about  7%  of  the 
food  of  this  hawk  is  chicken,  while 
86%  of  it  consists  of  ground  squir- 
rels, mice  and  other  injurious  rodents, 
which  places  the  bird  decidedly  among 
the  farmer's  friends.  The  ground 
squirrel  not  only  preys  on  the  crops, 
but  is  a  chicken  thief  as  well,  and 
is  so  sly  that  it  often  carries  on  its 
work  entirely  unnoticed. 

While  most  of  the  hawks  are  es- 
pecially useful  as  rodent  destroyers, 
some  of  them  feed  largely  on  insects. 
One  of  these  is  the  little  sparrow 
hawk,  its  food  being  chiefly  such  in- 
sects as  grasshoppers  and  crickets. 

At  certain  seasons  it  also  feeds 
largely  on  mice  and  other  small  ani- 
mals. The  sparrow  hawk  is  often 
confused  with  the  sharp-shinned  hawk. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  lighter 
color  and  black  markings  on  head, 
by  its  habit  of  hovering  in  the  air, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
out  in  the  open,  often  on  telephone 
poles,  while  the  sharp-shinned  usually 
remains  hidden  until  ready  to  dart  out 
after  its  prey. 

Another  bird  very  similar  to  the 
sparrow  hawk  in  its  food  habits  is 
the  California  shrike  or  "butcher 
bird,"  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Al- 
though this  bird  is  placed  on  the 
blacklist  because  of  its  habit  of  de- 
stroying birds,  in  an  examination  of 
124  stomachs  only  two  birds  were 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
jurious animals  eaten  far  outnumber 
the  birds,  while  about  83%  of  its  food 
for  the  year  is  insects.  According  to 
Mr.  Grinnell  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, "as  it  is  such  a  persistent 
destroyer  of  the  Jerusalem  cricket  and 
other  injurious  insects,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  beneficial  birds 
from  the  agriculturist's  standpoint." 

Space  prevents  the  discussion  of  the 
food  habits  of  other  hawks  to  be  found 
in  the  state,  but  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  farmer  who  protects  all  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  with  the  exception 
of  the  harmful  species  named,  will 
get  more  than  "value  received,"  by 
seeing  a  marked  decrease  in  the  ro- 
dent pests  on  his  farm. 


Eleven  thousand  tons  of  walnuts 
will  be  the  output  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  according  to  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  freight  department 
estimates,  just  completed.  This  will 
mean  a  gain  of  about  1000  tons  over 
1911. 


The  16-page  booklet  entitled  "Till- 
ing the  Soil  with  Water;  Modern  Ir 
rigation  Methods,  and  Definitions  and 
Equivalents,"  by  Wm.  H.  Kritzer  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Orchard  and  Farm  if 
you  mention  this  paper  in  writing  to 
the  California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Company,  70  Fremont  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authorized  the  Reclamation  Service  to 
complete  the  portion  of  the  distribu- 
tion system  of  the  Yuma  irrigation  pro- 
ject which  is  to  supply  lands  in  the 
Yuma  Indian  Reservation  on  the  Cali- 
fornia side  of  the  river.  The  con- 
struction work  is  to  be  done  by  Gov- 
ernment forces  or  by  contract.  The 
main  canal  through  the  reservation 
has  been  completed  during  the  past 


year.  The  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
work  including  structures  is  estimated 
at  $135,000. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS— To  introduce,  eggs  from  heavy 
winter  layers  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels 
$1  up.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A. 
R.  Schroeder,  Box  22,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


C  A  L  V  E  S 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer.  This  cuts  out 
the  agent's  Commission  and 
gives  you  manufacturers' 
prices.  Redwood  Tanks  all 
sizes;  Drying  Trays,  Fruit 
Boxes;  Spraying  Tanks. 

E.   I".   WILSON,    Stockton,  Cal. 


A  Big  Opportunity 

The  Autopiano  is  the  standard  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  home.  No  house  is  a  home  without 
one.  We  have  a  good  position  for  one  resident 
agent  in  every  township.  Liberal  commission  or 
salary  if  preferred.    Write  for  special  proposition. 

EILERS  MUSIC  HOUSE 

975  MARKET  ST.  San  Francisco 


Free  Book  on  the 

"crop"  alfalfa 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  issued 
by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless  information 
on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many  sources; 
United  States  Government,  State  Experiment 
Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  success- 
ful growers.  This  information  was  secured  at  a 
great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research  and  yet  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get  results  from 
the  first  planting,  how  to  select  and  prepare  the 
soil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing,  liming  and  how 
to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant,  how  to  plant. 
It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the  growing  period, 
how  to  get  bigger  than  average  crops,  and  how 
to  cut  and  cure.  The  contents  of  this  book  are 
wonh  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  (every  farm  has  some  land  that 
will  grow  alfalfa)  but  we  gladly  send  it  without 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at 
once.  Don't  puV  it  off — write  for  free  book  today. 
German  American  Niti  agin"  Co,  ,31 2  Mason  St. ,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


"ro'GET BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on 
leading  oll-burnlng  lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp 
le  the  most  economical  and  givesovertwice  W 
as  much  light  as  the  Rayoand  other  lamps! 
tested.  It  Is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  I 
Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  eleo- 1 
trio.  To  Introduce  the  Aladdin 
we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  Tna  T 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Experience  unnecessary.  Every     m  for 
bomeneedsthlslamp.  Oneagent  pirtieulirt 
sold  over  J000  on  money  back  ■ 
guarantee,  not  one  returned,   another  sold 
•800  worth  In  IB  day  j.  Evenings  made  pro£l- 

table.  Astcforagents  prices  and  trial  offer,  

Mi  hill  LAMP  COM  PANf,  1 16  Aladdin  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Sandow  Pumps  4000 
-Gallons  a  Minute!- 


.  For  Drnlnnire,  Irrlsrntlon.  Dry  Docks.  Exca- 
vation*. Coffer  Dllins  and  nil  plures  ""ore  'aw; 
volumes  of  wnter  must  be  moved,  the  SAlSDO\\ 
engine  nnd  direct  connected  centrifUB»li>anip  Is 
a  Derfect  proposition.  Pumps  from  iB  to  4.0f)0  gal  Ions 
nnte.  Engine  2H 


a  perfect  proposition 

Master  of  Power!  | 
Its  Cost  is  Small 


to  20  horsepower. 
Guaranteed.  DseB 
cheapest  fuel  — 
kerosene  or  distil* 

 late.  Write 

stating  your 
needs.  We  will 
Muote  you  by  re- 
Hum  mail.  Ad- 
rlrcssIrrigHtion 
Dept.  for  Outa- 
—  log  No.lOl 

UKTUCHT  MOTOR  CAB 
SUPPLY  CO.  m 
^IJflroltjJlleli^^ 
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Children  and  the  Laws 


Handy  Articles  in  the  Kitchen 


IN  THE  MAJORITY  of  American 
home  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
teach  the  child — boy  or  girl — the  moral 
code.  These  are  the  divine  statutes 
transmitted  to  humanity  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bible.  It  is  part  of  the 
safeguard  of  civilization  that  this 
moral  training  is  so  thoroughly  given 
at  so  many  hearthstones. 

But,  on  the  other  hand — and  I  say 
this  advisedly  as  a  school  teacher — 
there  is  a  gross  neglect  in  educating 
the  boy  or  girl  to  the  statutory  law 
of  man  as  prepared  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, legislatures,  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  villages.  This  statu- 
tory law  of  man  has,  in  its  proper 
place,  as  close  a  relation  to  the  present 
and  future  life  of  the  child  as  the 
moral  code. 

Why  children  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  these  laws  until  they  are  18  or 
20  years  of  age,  or  even  older,  has 
never  been  explained  to  me.  One  of 
the  fundmental  propositions  of  the  law 
is  that  ignorance  of  it  is  no  excuse. 
An  adult  cannot  go  into  court,  charged 
with  a  given  offence,  and  plead  as  the 
sole  extenuating  circumstance  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  law  was. 

But  in  my  experiences  as  a  school 
teacher  I  find  children  of  all  ages, 
ranging  from  7  to  18  and  19  years, 
coming  under  my  control  who  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  the  law 
of  man  is  or  what  the  statute  books 
contain.  Despite  their  training  under 
the  moral  code,  in  the  home  or  church, 
they  enter  school  and  begin  petty 
stealing.  They  indulge  in  lying,  they 
engage  in  physical  struggles  that  too 
often  might  end  in  murder  if  a  strong- 
er hand  were  not  by  to  master  them. 
They  break  windows,  they  pilfer  or- 
chards, they  destroy  sidewalks  and 
gates,  they  mutilate  private  and  public 
property  with  the  most  wanton  disre- 
gard of  the  law  in  the  matter. 

To  take  such  children  and  soundly 
thrash  them,  to  attempt  to  educate 
them  through  brute  force,  is,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  mistake. 
To  attempt  to  frighten  them  in  any 
other  way  into  obedience  of  the  law 
rarely  produces  satisfactory  results. 
Neither  coercion  nor  frightening  edu- 
cates. What  the  child  most  needs  is  to 
be  taught  at  the  very  outset  of  life, 
that  it  is  not  the  only  human  being  on 
earth.  It  must  know  that  everyone 
around  it  has  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  that  the  law  of  man  provides,  if 
those  rights  are  not  respected,  a  cor- 
rection and  restriction  of  freedom  for 
the  offender. 

It  is  impossible  to  teach  a  child  its 
responsibility  to  others,  to  keep  itself 
out  of  the  business  of  others  and  to 
keeps  its  hands  off  from  that  which 


does  not  belong  to  it,  unless  it  Is 
taught  from  the  earliest  infancy  what 
the  law  of  man  is.  It  is  rather  late  to 
begin  the  education  when  that  child  is 
18  or  20  years  of  age. 

We  have  much  to  say  in  our  modern 
civilization  against  highwaymen,  who 
meet  us  on  the  street,  thrust  pistols 
under  our  nose  and  compel  us  to  sur- 
render our  valuables;  we  have  criti- 
cisms and  punishment  for  the  burglar 
who  breaks  in  through  door  or  win- 
dow and  despoils  the  house  while  we 
sleep;  but  they  are  removed  but  a 
slight  degree  from  the  home-trained 
child,  who,  going  out  from  the  thres- 
hold, deliberately  injures  public  or  pri- 
vate property,  deliberately  pilfers  from 
another,  to  plead,  if  caught  in  the  act, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  he  was 
doing.  We  must  admit,  in  many  cases, 
that  we  have  not  taught  our  children 
what  is  plainly  written  on  the  statute 
books  of  man  as  to  the  offenses  against 
the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  world. — 
Mother's  Magazine. 


A  contract  has  been  let  to  tile  a 
5,000-acre  field  near  Willows  that  is 
to  be  turned  to  sugar-beet  culture.  It 
is  to  be  irrigated  by  the  sub-irrigation 
process,  using  tiling  twenty  inches  un- 
der ground. 


"THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  little  things 
which  seem  to  be  absolute  necessi- 
ties in  the  kitchen,  as  the  women  trot 
after  them  into  the  other  rooms  sev- 
eral times  a  day,  that  are  not  found 
in  the  majority  of  rooms.  One  is  a 
pin-cushion  stocked  with  pins  and 
needles  near  at  hand  on  some  con- 
venient shelf,  a  box  with  black  and 
white  thread  and  twine  to  be  used  in 
the  sewing  together  of  roasts,  Some 
women  who  have  kept  house  for  25 
years  are  still  trotting  into  the  sitting 
room  and  back  into  the  kitchen  when- 
ever they  want  a  pin  or  need  a  needle 
and  thread  to  take  an  emergency 
stitch.  They  should  read  about  con- 
servation of  energy. 

A  pair  of  scissors  hung  on  a  con- 
venient nail  is  another  of  the  neces- 
sary little  things.  There  should  be  a 
separate  pair  for  the  kitchen,  and  not 
the  one  taken  from  the  sewing  basket. 
They  should  not  be  a  dull,  cast-off  pair, 
either,  but  a  good,  sharp  one,  for  the 
scissors  are  used  so  many  times  in  the 
kitchen.  They  are  always  handy  in 
cutting  vegetables,  too. 

Another  kitchen  comfort  is  a  big 
rocking  chair  with  a  cushion.  That 
saves  many  a  backache,  for  a  tired 
woman  will  drop  into  a  rocker  right 
behind  her  just  for  a  moment  when 


1500  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Select  any  piece  of  Jewelry,  Watch  or  Diamond,  have  it  sent  to 
your  home,  examine  it  carefully,  then,  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  article  and  its  price — pay  one-fifth  and  keep  it  sending  the  bal- 
ance to  us  in  eight  monthly  payments.     Please  write  today. 

WE   PAY  ALL   EXPRESS  CHARGES 


BRILLIANT  ^SKiS? 

704  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


she  is  watching  something  cooking  on 
the  stove,  but  she  would  not  think  of 
going  into  the  next  room  to  rest  in  a 
comfortable  room  for  a  short  time. 
And  if  she  will  sit  down  in  this  rest- 
ful chair  a  number  of  separate  min- 
utes during  the  day  her  rest  will 
amount  up  to  a  pretty  good  sum  by 
night,  and  she  may  be  surprised  that 
she  feels  so  much  less  tired  than  usual 
when  she  has  done  a  big  day's  work. 

A  big  palm-leaf  fan  should  have  a 
place  in  the  kitchen.  A  few  waves  of 
that  after  bending  over  a  hot  task  for 
a  long  while  will  work  like  magic  and 
will  be  a  lightener  of  the  day's  toil. 

A  rubber  hose  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  water  supply  to  the  stove 
will  save  lifting  of  heavy  pails  of 
water  on  wash  day.  In  this  manner 
the  boiler  and  tubs  can  be  filled  and 
emptied  without  any  strain  on  any- 
one's back. 


Women  as  Cattle  Raisers 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association  held  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  there  were  fifteen  women 
who  were  entitled  to  membership  and 
who  took  their  places  with  the  men 
and  discussed  with  equal  ease  the  great 
question  of  stock  raising  in  the  South- 
west. In  an  interview  which  several 
of  the  women  granted  it  was  shown 
that  their  life  is  as  active  as  the  men, 
who  sit  in  the  saddle  and  ride  long  dis- 
tances. Not  a  single  detail  of  ranch 
life  is  overlooked  by  these  enterprising 
women  and  results  shown  prove  that 
they  are  as  capable  as  the  men  in  this 
difficult  field  of  enterprise.  Women's 
sphere  of  activity  is  broadening  yearly 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  nearly 
every  pursuit,  trade  or  calling  will  be 
invaded  by  them. 


Early  Habits  of  Industry 

A  member  of  the  New  York  board 
of  school  inspectors,  Advances  some 
good  ideas  in  favor  of  tre  early  train- 
ing of  children,  especially  girls,  to 
practical  habits  of  industry.  She  says: 
"A  girl  who  as  a  baby-cbild  stands 
by  her  mother's  bread-bonrd  and  grad- 
ually learns  how  to  mix,  compound, 
knead  and  bake,  is  never  subject  to 
those  temptations  which  ruin  woman- 
hood as  is  the  girl  who  is  encouraged 
to  come  up  with  white  hands  and  live 
in  comparative  idleness.  The  idle  ;:irl. 
the  girl  who  has  not  been  taught  to 
use  her  brain*  a"d  mn«"i»i  evrv  dnv. 
who  has  no  fixel  lMir^O'e  of  work, 
has  not  the  resiMin?  power  of  her 
sister  who  has  been  trained  to  an 
occupation."  It  Is  the  trained,  capable 
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Town  Plants  Cherry  Trees 


girl  who  gets  the  best  positions  and 
best  wages,  because  she  has  been 
taught  habits  of  care  and  industry 
before  she  entered  the  business  of  life. 
It  is  the  untrained  girl  who  leaves 
home  unprepared  for  her  toil,  who  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  morally, 
physically  or  mentally.  The  great, 
overwhelming  cause,  this  writer  states, 
of  the  idle  girl,  the  useless  girl,  the 
girl  drifting  into  immorality,  is  "lack 
of  care  and  education  to  work  in  the 
home."  The  daughter  is  not  educated 
from  babyhood  up  to  the  time  when 
she  enters  work  or  the  married  state, 
to  know  how  to  use  her  brains,  her 
hands,  her  nerves  and  muscles  in  pro- 
ductive work.  People  seem  to  have 
gone  mad  over  the  idea  of  sparing 
the  child  all  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  of  making  its  lessons  of  life  as 
impractical  as  possible.  As  to  teach- 
ing the  giils  to  work  in  the  home,  the 
factories  have  taken  about  all  pro- 
ductive work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
housewife,  and  the  mother  who  con- 
fines her  baby-child  to  her  side  and 


Polytechnic  College  of  Engineering 

13th  and  Madison  Sts., 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Equipped  with  extensive  machine 
shops  and  laboratories.  Courses-  In 
Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical  and 
Mining  Engineering  and  Architecture. 
Superior  advantages  for  both  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  students.  Send 
for  illustrated  Catalog. 


Use  these  Home  Industry  Soaps 
made  by 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gasene  Naptha  Soap 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

White  Bear  Soap 

A  while  soap  without  rosin. 

White  Bear  Borax  Soap 
Flakes 

For  dishwashing,  laundry,  general 
work. 


WEATHER,  no  matter  how  hot  or 
dry.  RAIN,  no  matter  how  much, 
and  hard  usage  do  not  affect  our 
INDIA  REED  or  RUSTICO  FURNI- 
TURE. Nothing  so  durable  or  suit- 
able for  Porch  or  Bungalow  use  was 
ever  made  before.  Price  moderate. 
We  guarantee  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

Pacific  Coast  Rattan  Co. 

Eighth   &   Clay,    Oakland,  Cal. 


If  you  do  not  believe  that  your  horse 
understands  your  language,  or  at  least 
the  tones  expressive  of  your  feelings, 
just  try  it  on  your  horse  and  notice 
how  he  shrinks  from  a  harsh,  loud 
voice,  and  how  he  responds  to  gentle 
speech. 


teaches  her  to  the  homely  duties  of 
cooking,  patching,  darning,  washing, 
ironing,  sweeping,  scrubbing,  and 
cleaning,  is  not  regarded  with  kindly 
eyes  by  the  average  reformer.  Teach 
the  child  to  play,  is  the  cry;  make 
play  of  the  work,  and  do  its  thinking 
for  it,  removing  all  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  incentive  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation. 


The  "Mission"  of  Woman 


Stripped  of  all  humbug,  what  the 
average  man  desires  in  a  wife  is  to 
make  her  the  mother  of  his  children 
and  still  have  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  her  companionship.  Put 
in  its  naked  form  to  the  average  man, 
who  is  not  merely  a  brute,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  nine  men  out  of  ten 
would,  if  compelled  to  elect,  willingly 
sacrifice  parenthood  for  the  sake  of 
companionship. 

The  revolt  of  woman  is  the  revolt 
against  that  degradation  that  would 
condemn  them  to  a  single  function — 
motherhood.  They  have  reached  that 
stage  in  their  intellectual  evolution 
when  they  no  longer  regard  maternity 
as  the  ultima  thule.  There  is  no  re- 
volt against  sex — for  the  instinct  of 
sex  is  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed; 
but  there  is  a  passionate  demand  that 
woman  be  recognized  as  man's  equal. 

That  demand — the  demand  for  equal- 
ity— has  been  perverted,  deliberately 
and  through  ignorance.  It  does  not 
mean  that  woman  claims  to  be  man's 
physical  or  intellectual  equal;  what 
it  does  mean  is  that  woman  asks  to  be 
considered  as  man's  equal  within  her 
own  limitations  and  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  his  inferior  based  solely  up- 
on the  fact  of  sex.  A  flat-chested, 
anemic  youth  is  not  the  physical  equal 
of  a  man  who  strokes  a  'varsity  eight, 
but  he  is  officially  recognized  as  the 
superior  of  all  women. — A.  Maurice 
Low,  in  North  American  Review. 


Champion  of  the  Orange  Belt 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
of  the  Pomona  valley  for  produc- 
ing oranges  and  lemons  to  perfec- 
tion, but  it  seems  that  these  are  not 
the  only  prize-winning  productions 
of  Pomona.  Melvin  Kenneth  Reiley, 
the  18-month  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Wilbur  S.  Reiley  of  Pomona  has  won 
honors  in  numerous  recent  baby  shows 
in  the  South.  He  is  now  the  champion 
blue  ribbon  baby  of  the  orange  belt, 
having  won  in  contests  in  which  over 
2,000  babies  were  presented  for  prizes. 


An  interesting  experiment  in  civic 
advancement  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  town  of  Burlington,  Wash.  At  a 
recent  election  this  town  went  "dry," 
and,  in  order  to  secure  a  revenue  to 
offset  the  loss  of  saloon  license  money, 
the  council  decided  to  make  use  of 
public  grounds  and  highways  by  plant- 
ing thousands  of  cherry  trees,  the 
cherry  having  been  established  as  the 
most  practical  tree  crop  for  that  sec- 
tion. The  town  will  care  for  and  har- 
vest the  crop,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  large  part 
of  Burlington's  civic  expenses  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  revenue  from  the 
cherry  crop. 

The  interesting  side  of  this  experi- 
ment, however,  is  that  it  supplements 
in  a  practical  way  the  movement  now 
growing  in  the  east — the  ideal  planning 
or  rearrangement  of  town  centers  and 


highways.  Country  folk  are  coming  to 
the  realization  that  their  roads,  though 
actually  belonging  to  the  state,  virtu- 
ally belong  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. The  pride  in  community  mat- 
ters is  an  estimable  one,  for  so  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned  it  is  unself- 
ish. Farmers  are  now  caring  for  the 
highways  in  front  of  their  homes  be- 
cause they  consider  it  a  duty  to  the 
township  and  an  asset  to  their  places. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  roadside 
fruit  trees  are  a  source  of  regular  in- 
come, yielding  in  some  instances  over 
$500  an  acre.  Granges  have  recom- 
mended the  planting  of  such  trees 
along  the  highways  for  the  beauty  that 
they  lend  to  surroundings.  If  the  idea 
of  beauty  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
idea  of  Burlington's  harvest  of  funds 
it  will  give  the  plan  double  significance 
to  the  community. 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  school  of  high  standing  and  national  reputation.  Best 
equipped  Business  College  in  the  West.  Offers  best  edu- 
cational opportunities — Every  graduate  of  complete  course 
for  ten  years  employed  at  good  salary.  Homelike  accom- 
modations.   Write  for  free  Catalogue.     Come  to  Oakland. 


QUALITY 
SIMPLICITY 


\ 


Your  silent  Piano  taken  in  exchange  A 
at  its  full  value.    Easy  payments  £j 
if  desired.    Write  for 


f 


Hotel  St.  James 

VAN  NESS  AVENUE  NEAR  McALLISTER  ST. 
San  Francisco 


A   STRICTLY   FAMILY  HOTEL 

ON   THE    BOULEVARD,   OPPOSITE  CIVIC  CENTER 
Automobile   Touring  Parties  Solicited.     Garage   and   Supplies  Close  at  Hand. 


RATES  75c  DAY  UP 

Out  of  the  noise,  but  In  five  Take  McAllister  St.  car  No.  5, 

minutes  walking  distance  of  the  get  oft  at  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
theatre  and  shopping  district. 

EDWIN  SELIG,  Owner. 
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ORCHARD    AND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


No.  31 16 — Misses-  and 
Girls'  Nightgown  in 
one  piece.  To  be 
slipped  on  over  the 
head.  Sizes  4.  6,  S.  10, 
12,  14  and  16  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  40  or  36-inch 
material.  Price  10 
cents. 

Embroidery  Design 
No.  11553  Perforated 
pattern.  15  cents. 
Transfer  pattern,  10 
cents. 


Us 


^  3116 


I 


No.  4291 — Ladles'  Combination  Under- 
garment. Consisting  of  a  corset-cover 
and  open  drawers.  Sizes  32,  34,  36.  38, 
40,  42  and  44  bust.  Size  36  requires  2«4 
yards  36-inch  material  with  3%  yards  8H- 
Inch  flouncing  for  ruffles.    Price,  15  cents. 


4243 


3750 


Price  of  Patterns  15 


These  Costumes  Described  In  This  Section. 

Cents  Bach. 

No.  4243 — Ladies'  House  Dress.  Without  lining.  Having  three- 
quarter  length  sleeves,  high  waistline,  attached  four-piece  skirt  In 

regulation  or  snorter  length. 
Width  around  lower  edge 
about  2%  yards.  Sizes  32, 
34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  bust.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yards  36-inch 
material.    Price.  15  cents. 

No.  3750 — Ladies'  Wrapper. 
In  regulation  length.  Having 
full  length  or  shorter  sleeves 
and  rolling  collar.  Sizes  32, 
34.  36.  38.  40  and  42  bust. 
Size  36  requires  1%  yards 
36-Inch  material.  Price,  15 
cents. 


No.  11429 — Collar  and  cuff 
design  for  solid  and  eyelet 
embroidery.  Perforated 
stamping  pattern.  Including 
'  stamping  preparation,  20 
■cents.  Transfer  pattern.  10 
cents. 


No.  4310— Child's  Dress.  Without  lining. 
Perforated  for  round  neck  and  short 
sleeves.  Front  and  back  In  one  piece  and 
suitable  for  embroidered  flouncing.  Sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  As  illustrated,  size 
4  requires  \\  yards  25-inch  flouncing  with 
%  yard  36-inch  material  for  sleeves.  Price. 
30  cents. 


To  the  Woman  sending 
in  One  New  Subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
One  Year,  -any  Three 
Patterns  will  be  lent 
Free  of  Charge. 

Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Co.,  162  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco 


No.  3987— Child's  Coat.  Double- 
breasted  and  having  two  seam  sleeves. 
Sizes  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  61«e  » 
requires    2    yards     54-inch  material. 

Price,  15  cents. 
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The  Road  to  Providence   *    *    %  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  VII 
PRETTY  BETTIE'S  WEDDING  DAY. 

AND  even  old  Dame  Nature  of  Har- 
peth  Hills  aroused  herself  for 
the  occasion  and  took  in  hand  the  wed- 
ding day  of  pretty  Bettie  Pratt  on 
Providence  Road.  In  the  dark  hours 
before  dawn  she  spread  a  light  film 
of  clouds  over  the  stars  from  which 
she  first  puffed  a  stiff  dust-cleansing 
breeze  and  then  proceeded  to  sprinkle 
a  good  washing  shower  which  took 
away  the  last  trace  of  wear  and  tear 
of  the  past  hot  days,  so  by  the  time 
she  brought  the  sun  out  for  a  final 
shine  up,  the  village  looked  like  it 
had  been  having  a  most  professional 
laundering.  And  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  his  warm  encouragement,  the  roses 
lifted  their  buds  and  began  to  blow 
out  with  joyous  exuberance.  Mother 
Mayberry's  red-musks  tumbled  over 
the  wall  almost  on  to  the  head  of 
Mrs.  Peavey's  yellow-cluster,  and  Judy 
Pike's  pink-cabbage  fairly  flung  blos- 
soms and  buds  over  into  the  Road. 
The  widow's  own  moss  damask  nod- 
ded and  beckoned  hospitably  to  Mrs. 
Tutt's  Maryland  tea,  and  Pattie 
Hoover's  Maiden's  Blush  mingled  its 
sweetness  with  that  of  the  dainty 
white-cluster  that  climbed  around  Mrs. 
Bostick's  window.  A  haunting  per- 
fume from  the  new-mown  clover  fields 
drifted  over  it  all  and  the  glistening 
silver  poplar  leaves  danced  in  the 
breezes. 

"Was  they  ever  such  a  day  before!" 
exclaimed  Mother  Mayberry  as  she 
stood  on  the  front  steps  with  the 
singer  lady,  who  was  as  blooming  her- 
self as  any  rose  on  the  Road.  'And 
everything  is  well  along  towards 
ready  when  it's  turned  twelve.  The 
children  have  all  been  washed  fiom 
skin  out  and  just  need  a  last  polish- 
off.  I've  put  'em  all  on  honor  not  to 
get  dirty  again  and  I  think  every 
shoe  will  be  on  by  marching  time." 

"The  baskets  and  the  tubs  of  roses 
are  in  the  milk  house,  and  I  will  ar- 
range them  at  the  last  minute  so  they 
won't  wilt,"  answered  Miss  Wingate 
with  enthusiasm  that  matched  Mother 
Mayberry's.  "Do  you  suppose  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  anybody 
anywhere?  I  never  was  so  excited  be- 
fore." 

"I  don't  believe  they  is  a  loose  end 
to  tie  up  on  the  Road,  child.  Even 
Bettie  herself  have  finished  for  the 
day  and  have  gone  over  to  set  a  quiet 
hour  with  Mis'  Bostick.  Clothes  is  all 
out  on  beds,  and  cold  lunch  snacks  put 
on  kitchen  tables.  They  ain't  to  be 
a  dinner  cooked  on  the  Road  this  day 
'cept  what  'Liza  and  Cindy  are  a-stew- 
Ing  up  for  the  Deacon  and  Mis'  Bostick. 
Looks  like  everything  is  on  greased 
wheels,  and — but  there  comes  the  child 
running  now!  I  do  hope  they  haven't 
nothing  flew  the  track." 

"Mother  Mayberry,  please  ma'am, 
tell  me  what  to  do  about  Mis'  Tutt!" 
Eliza  exclaimed  with  anxiety  spread 
all  over  her  little  face,  which  was 
given  a  comic  cast  by  a  row  of  red 
flannel  rags  around  her  head  over 
which  were  rolled  prospective  curls, 
due  to  float  out  for  the  festivities. 
"She  says  she  won't  go  to  the  wedding 
'cause  it's  prayer  meeting  night,  and 
It  were  a  sin  to  put  off  the  Lord's 
meeting  'till  to-morrow  night.  I  didn't 
know  she  were  a-going  to  do  this  way! 
I  got  out  her  dress  for  her  yesterday. 


The  Squire  is  so  mad  he  says  tell  Doc- 
tor Tom  to  come  do  something  for  him 
quick  and  not  to  bring  no  hot  water 
kettle  neither." 

"Dearie  me,"  said  Mother  Mayberry 
with  mild  exasperation  in  her  voice. 
"You  run  along,  'Liza,  and  don't  you 
worry  with  Mis'  Tutt.  I'll  come  down 
there  tereckly  and  see  if  I  can't  kinder 
persuade  her  some.  Go  around  there 
and  give  that  message  to  Doctor  Tom 
yourself.  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  such 
doctoring  as  he  does  to  the  Squire 
these  days." 

"Isn't  it  too  bad  for  Mrs.  Tutt  to  feel 
that  way  and  miss  the  wedding?" 
asked  Miss  Wingate  with  a  trace  of 
the  same  exasperation  in  her  voice 
that  had  sounded  in  Mother  May- 
berry's tones. 

"It  aie  that,"  answered  Mother  re- 
gretfully. "Looks  like  religion 
oughter  be  tobken  as  a  cooling  draft 
to  the  soul  and  not  stuck  on  life  like 
a  fly  blister.  But  I  think  we  can 
kinder  fix  Mis'  Tutt  some.  And  that 
reminds  me,  I  want  you  to  undertake 
a  job  of  using  a  little  persuading  on 
Tom  Mayberry  for  me.  He  have  got 
the  most  lovely  long  tail  coat,  gray 
britches,  gray  vest  and  high  silk  hat 
up  in  his  press,  and  he  says  he  are 
a-going  to  wear  his  blue  Sunday 
clothes  same  as  usual,  when  I  asked 
him  careless  like  about  it  this  morning 
I'm  fair  dying  to  behold  him  just  onct 
in  them  good  clothes  he  wears  out  in 
the  big  world  and  thinks  Providence 
people  will  make  fun  of  him  to  see,  but 
I  wouldn't  ask  him  outright  to  put  'em 
on  for  me,  not  for  nothing." 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Mayberry,  you 
really — really  flirt  with  the  Doctor?" 
laughed  Miss  Wingate  as  she  rubbed 
her  delicate  little  nose  against  Mother 
Mayberry's  shoulder  with  Teethei 
Pike's  exact  nozzling  gesture. 

"Well,  it's  a  affair  that  have  been 
a-going  on  since  the  first  time  I  laid 
eyes  on  Ugly,  and  they  ain't  nothing 
ever  a-going  to  stop  it  'lessen  his  wife 
objects,"  answered  Mother  Maybeiry 
as  she  glanced  down  quizzically  at  the 
face  against  her  shoulder. 

"She's  sure  to — to  adore  it," 
answered  the  singer  lady  as  she 
buried  her  head  in  Mother's  tie  so 
only  the  rosy  back  of  her  neck  showed. 

"Yes,  I  think  she  will  understand," 
answered  the  Doctor's  mother  with  a 
sweet  note  in  her  rich  voice  as  she 
bestowed  a  little  hug  on  the  slender 
body  pressed  close  to  hers.  "You  see, 
child,  the  tie  twixt  a  woman  and  her 
own  man-child  ain't  like  anything  on 
earth,  and  I  feel  it  must  hold  between 
Mary  and  her  Son  in  Heaven.  I  felt 
it  pull  close  like  steel  when  mine 
weren't  fifteen  minutes  old,  and  it 
won't  die  when  I  do  neither.  And  that 
Tom  Mayberry  are  so  serious  that 
a-flirting  with  him  gets  him  sorter  on 
his  blind  side  and  works  to  a  finish. 
Can't  you  try  to  help  me  out  about 
that  coat  and  the  silk  hat?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Miss  Wingate  with 
a  dimpling  smile,  "I'll  try.  I'll  ask  him 
what  I  shall  wear  and  then  maybe — 
maybe — " 

"That's  the  very  idea,  honey-bird!" 
exclaimed  Mother  Mayberry  delight- 
edly. "Tell  him  you  are  a-going  to 
put  on  your  best  bib  and  tucker  and 
it'll  start  the  notion  in  him  to  keep 
you  company.  If  a  woman  can  just 
make  a  man  believe  his  vanity  are  pro- 
per pride,  he  will  prance  along  like 


the  trick  horse  in  a  circus.  Now 
s'pose  you  kinder  saunter  round  care- 
less like  to — " 

"Mis'  Mayberry,"  came  in  a  dole- 
ful voice  over  the  wall  near  the  porch, 
and  Mrs.  Peavey's  mournful  face  ap- 
peared, framed  in  the  lilac  bushes. 
"I've  just  been  reading  the  Tuesday 
Bolivar  Herald,  and  Bettie  Pratt's 
own  first  husband's  sister-in-law's 
child  died  last  week  out  in  Californy, 
where  she  moved  when  she  married 
the  second  time.  I  hate  to  tell  Bettie 
and  have  the  wedding  stopped,  but  I 
feel  it  are  my  duty  not  to  let  her  pay 
no  disrespect  to  her  Turner  children 
by  having  a  wedding  with  some  of 
they  law-kin  in  trouble." 

"Well,  Hettie  Ann,  I  don't  believe 
I'd  tell  her,  for  as  bad  as  that  would 
be  on  the  Turner  children,  think  how 
much  the  Pratts  and  Hoovers  would 
lose  in  pleasure,  so  as  they  are  the 
majority,  it's  only  fair  they  should 
rule."  Mother  Mayberry  had  for  a 
moment  stood  aghast  at  the  idea  of 
the  misanthrope's  descent  upon  happy 
Bettie  with  even  this  long  distance 
shadow  to  cast  across  her  joy,  but 
dealing  with  her  neighbor  for  years 
had  sharpened  her  wits  and  she  knew 
that  a  sense  of  fair  play  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Peavey's  redeeming  traits  that 
could  always  be  counted  upon. 

"Yes,  I  reckon  that  are  so,"  she 
answered  grudgingly.  "Then  we'll 
have  to  keep  the  bad  news  to  tell 
her  when  she  gets  back  from  the  trip. 
Did  you  know  that  spangled  Wyan- 
dotte hen  have  deserted  all  them  little 
chickens  and  is  a-laying  again  out  in 
the  weeds  behind  the  barn?  Told 
you  them  foreign  poultry  wasn't  no 
good,"  with  which  she  disappeared  be- 
hind the  top  stone  of  the  wall. 

"Poor  Spangles!  she  carried  them 
chickens  a  week  longer  than  could  be 
expected  and  now  don't  get  no  credit 
for  it,"  said  Mother  Mayberry,  as  the 
singer  lady  gave  vent  to  the  giggle  she 
had  been  suppressing  for  a  good  many 
minutes.  "Now  run  on,  sweet  child, 
and  use  them  beguilements  on  Tom 
for  me.  while  I  go  try  to  rub  some  lini- 
ment on  Mis'  Tutt's  conscience.  Fill 
up  Martin  Luther  sometime  soon,  will 
you?" 

And  in  accordance  with  directions, 
after  a  few  minutes  spent  before 
Mother  Mayberry's  old-fashioned  mir- 
ror in  tucking  three  very  perfect  red- 
musk  buds  in  the  belt  of  her  white 
linen  gown,  the  singer  lady  descended 
upon  the  unwitting  victim  in  the  north 
wing  and  began  the  machinations  ac- 
cording to  promise.  Doctor  Mayberry, 
unfortunately  for  him,  showed  extrava- 
gant signs  of  delight  at  the  very  sight 
of  the  enemy,  for  it  was  almost  the 
first  voluntary  visit  she  had  ever  paid 
him,  and  thus  he  gave  her  the  advant- 
age to  start  with. 

"You  aren't  busy,  are  you?"  she 
asked  as  she  glanced  around  the 
book-lined  room  and  into  the  labora- 
tory beyond.  "This  is  only  a  semi- 
professional  consultation.  Could  I 
stay  just  a  few  minutes?"  and  the  lift 
of  her  dark  lashes  from  her  eyes  was 
most  effectively  unfair.  As  she  spoke 
she  settled  herself  in  his  chair,  while 
he  leaned  against  the  table  looking 
down  upon  her  with  a  very  shy  delight 
in  his  gray  eyes  and  a  very  decided 
color  in  his  tan  cheeks. 

"As  long  as  you  will,"  he  answered. 
"I  never  can  prescribe  from  a  hurried 
consultation.    It  always  takes  several 


hours  for  me  to  locate  anything.  I'm 
very  slow,  you  know.'' 

"Why,  I  rather  thought  you  treated 
your  patients  with — with  very  little 
time  spent  in  consultation,"  a  remark 
which  she,  herself,  knew  to  be  a  dast- 
ardly manoeuver.  "You  attended  to 
Squire  Tutt's  trouble  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  it  seems,"  she  hastened  to 
add,  as  she  glanced  at  a  flask  that  lay 
on  the  corner  of  the  table. 

"The  Squire's  trouble  is  chronic,  and 
simply  calls  for  refilled  prescriptions," 
he  laughed,  his  generosity  giving  over 
the  retort  that  was  his  due.  "I  some- 
how think  this  matter  of  yours  will 
prove  obscure  and  will  call  for  time." 

"It's  a  wedding  dress  I  want  you  to 
prescribe  for  me,"  she  hazarded  a  bit 
too  hurriedly,  for  before  she  could 
catch  up  with  her  own  words  he  had 
flashed  her  an  answer. 

"That  depends!"  was  the  victim's 
most  skilful  parry. 

"Would  you  wear  p.  white  embioid- 
ery  and  lace  or  a  rose  batiste?  A 
rose  hat  and  parasol  go  with  the  ba- 
tiste, but  the  white  is  perfectly  deli- 
cious. You  haven't  seen  either  one,  so 
I  want  you  to  choose  by  guess."  Only 
the  slightest  lose  signal  in  her  cheeks 
showed  that  she  had  been  pricked  by 
his  quick  thrust.  She  had  taken  one 
of  the  damask  buds  from  her  belt  and 
was  daintily  nibbling  at  the  folded 
leaves.  Over  it,  her  eyes  dared  him 
to  follow  up  his  advantage. 

"I  don't  know— I'll  have  to  think 
about  it,"  he  answered  her,  weakly 
capitulating,  but  still  on  guard.  "If  I 
choose  one  for  to-day,  when  will  you 
wear  the  other?  Soon?"  he  bargained 
for  his  forebearance. 

"Whenever  you  want  me  to  if  you'd 
like  to  see  it,"  she  answered  with 
what  he  ought  to  have  known  was  dan- 
gerous meekness.  "What  are  you  go- 
ing to  wear?"  she  asked,  putting  the 
direct  question  with  disarming  bold- 
ness. 

"Blue  serge  Sunday-go-to-meetings," 
he  answered  carelessly,  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  to  be  dismissed  with  the  state- 
ment. "Let's  see — say  them  over 
again — white  dress,  pink  parasol,  rose 
hat,  how  did  they  go?" 

"Once,  not  long  ago,  I  was  in  your 
room  with  Mrs.  Mayberry  hunting  for 
the  kittens  the  yellow  cat  had  hid- 
den in  the  house,  and  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  most  beautiful  frock  coat 
— it  made  me  feel  partyfied  then,  and 
I  thought  of  the  rose  gown  I  have 
never  worn  and — and — "  she  paused 
to  let  that  much  sink  in  well.  "I 
thought  I  would  ask  you,"  she  ended 
in  a  pensive  tone,  as  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  rose  determinedly. 

"You  don't  have  to  ask  me  things — 
just  tell  me!"  he  answered  with  an 
exquisite  hint  of  something  in  his 
voice  which  he  quickly  controlled. 
"The  frock  coat  let  it  be — and  shall 
we  say  the  rose  gown?  Then  the 
high  gods  protect  Providence  when  it 
beholds!"  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  will  you  really?"  she  asked, 
overwhelmed  with  the  ease  with  which 
the  battle  had  been  won. 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  "only  don't 
let  Mother  tease  me,  please!" 

At  which  pathetically  ingenuous  de- 
mand the  conquering  singer  lady 
tossed  him  the  rose  and  laughed  long 
and  merrily. 

"You  and  your  Mother  are  perfect 
— "  she  was  observing  with  delighted 
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dimples,  when  Mother  Mayberry  her- 
self stood  in  the  doorway,  with  well- 
concealed  eagerness  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  mission  in  her  face. 

"Well,"  she  observed  with  a  laugh, 
"I'm  glad  to  see  somebody  that  has 
time  to  stand-around,  set-around,  pass- 
ing the  news  of  the  day.  Did  you  all 
know  that  Bettie  Pratt  were  a-going 
to  get  married  in  about  two  hours  and 
a  half?" 

"We  did,"  answered  her  son  as  he 
drew  her  a  chair  close  to  that  of  Miss 
Wingate.  "We  were  just  discussing 
in  what  garb  we  could  best  grace  the 
occasion.  Did  you  succeed  in  getting 
Mrs.  Tutt  to  change  her  mind  about 
honoring  the  festivities?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  just  wanted  to  be  per- 
suaded some.  It's  a  mighty  dried-up 
mind  that  can't  leaf  out  in  a  change 
onct  in  a  while,  and  it's  mostly  men 
folks  that  take  a  notion,  then  petrify  to 
stone  in  it.  But  you  all  oughter  see 
what  is  a-going  on  down  the  Road." 

"What?"  they  both  demanded  of  her 
at  the  same  second. 

"It's  that  'Liza  Pike  again.  Just  as 
soon  as  that  child  hatches  a  idea,  the 
whole  town  takes  to  helping  her 
feather  it  out.  She  got  Mis'  Bostick's 
bed  moved  to  the  front  window,  and 
then  found  that  Nath  Mosbey's  fence 
kept  her  from  seeing  the  Road  where 
the  procession  are  a-going  into  the 
Meeting-house  yard.  But  that  didn't 
down  her  none  at  all,  for  when  I  left 
she  had  Nath  and  Buck  and  Mr.  Pet- 
way  a-knocking  down  the  two  panels 
of  fence,  and  leaving  Mis'  Bostick  a 
clean  sweep  of  view.  Did  you  ever?" 
and  Mother  Mayberry  chuckled  over 
the  small  sister's  triumph  over  what 
to  the  rest  of  Providence  would  have 
seemed   an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

"It's  just  like  her,  the  darling!  ' 
exclaimed  the  singer  lady  apprecia- 
tively. 

"And  she  have  got  the  Deacon  all 
tucked  out  until  he  is  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. She  have  made  Mis'  Peavey 
starch  his  white  tie  until  it  sets  out 
on  both  sides  like  cat  whiskers,  and 
have  pinned  a  bokay  on  his  coat  'most 
as  big  as  the  bride's.  Then  she  have 
roached  his  forelock  up  on  his  head 
so  he  looks  like  Martin  Luther,  and 
she  have  got  him  a-settin'  down,  so 
as  not  to  get  out  of  gear  none.  Mis' 
Bostick  is  a-wearing  a  little  white  rose 
pinned  on  her  night-gown,  and  they  is 
honeysuckle  trailed  all  over  the  bed. 
But  here  am  I  a-chavering  with  you 
all,  with  time  a-flying  and  no  chance 
of  putting  salt  on  her  tail  this  day. 
Please,  Tom  Mayberry,  go  down  to  the 
store  and  buy  a  nickel's  worth  of 
starch,  and  it's  none  of  your  busi- 
ness how  I  want  to  use  it.  I'm  going 
to  look  a  surprise  for  you  myself,  be- 
fore sundown." 

"Well,  how  did  you  get  along  with 
him.  honey-bird?"  she  asked  eagerly, 
as  they  ascended  the  front  steps  to- 
gether, while  the  Doctor  strode  down 
the  Road  on  his  errand. 

"Beautifully!"  exclaimed  the  singer 
lady  with  enthusiasm  and  the  very 
faintest  of  blushes. 

"I  thought  so  from  Ms  looks," 
answered  the  beguiled  young  Doctor's 
wily  mother.  "A  man  always  do  have 
that  satisfied  martyr-smile  when  he 
thinks  he  are  doing  something  just  to 
please  a  woman.  Now,  honey-child, 
you  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  but  frill 
out  your  own  sweet  self;  and  make  a 
job  of  it  while  you  are  about  it."  With 
which  command  Mother  Mayberry  dis- 
missed Miss  Wingate  up  the  stairs  to 
her  dormer-window  room. 

And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  two 
such  teeming  hours  ever  fleeted  their 
seconds  away  on  Providence  Road  as 


By  Frances  LaPlace. 


•J'HERE  ARE  A  great  many  things  that 
the  women  can  do  and  do  do,  but 
there  are  also  a  great  many  things  that 
the  women  can  do  but  do  not  do — that 
is  not  all  of  them.  For  instance,  the 
county  fairs,  the  apple  shows,  the  poul- 
try shows,  raisin  day,  prune  day,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  affairs  of  like  char- 
acter require  the  co-operation  of  the 
women. 

A  goodly  number  of  years  ago — our 
grandmother's  and  great-grandmother's 
day — there  were  any  amount  of  things 
done  by  women  shown  off  at  the  county 
fairs,  but  it  was  in  the  way  of  cooking 
and  sewing.  There  were  the  old-fash- 
ioned crazy  quilts,  patch-work  quilts, 
rag  carpets,  knitted  goods,  crochet  work 
and  the  like,  placed  before  the  public 
in  almost  every  small  town,  and  prizes 
given,  but  now-a-days  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  women  were  too  busy  with 
"manly"  pursuits  to  do  much  in  that 
line.  We  find  Mrs.  Smith  raising  prize 
Leghorns,  and  Mrs.  Jones  going  in 
for  fancy  butter-making,  and  Mrs. 
Black  an  exhibitor  of  fine  geese,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  a  wide-a-wake  nursery- 
woman,  and  Mrs.  White  a  prize-seeker 
for  her  well-fatted  turkeys,  and  so  on, 
but  what  is  required  of  the  women  is 
not  only  to  exhibit  but  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
fairs  and  shows. 

An  active  "helping  hand"  is  a  great 
thing — did  you  ever  notice  what  a  lot 
of  good  a  helping  hand  on  the  feminine 
order  can  really  do  when  once  the 
owner  makes  up  her  mind  to  let  that 
hand  go  ahead  and  hustle? 

Women  are  careful  about  details  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  have  the  artistic 
"bump"  far  more  developed  than  men. 
Take  the  decorating  of  booths  for  in- 
stance— would  a  woman  ever  place  a 
red  and  pink  combination  of  color 
close  together?  Would  a  woman  at- 
tempt to  blend  lavender  and  red? 
Never ! 

Women  are  branching  out  into  every 
line  of  business — they  are  beginning  to 
walk  alongside  of  man,  not  behind  him, 
and  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  all 
around  with  county  fairs  once  they 
take  an  active  interest  in  them.  They 
should  in  the  first  place  be  put  upon 
some  of  the  committees — just  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  see  that  their  help  is 
appreciated.  They  should  be  willing 
to  devote  both  time  and  work  along 
with  the  men  in  the  arrangements  of 
booths,  style  of  booths,  color  schemes 
and  all  the  other  many  things  to  go 


did  those  ensuing.  The  whole  village 
buzzed  and  bumbled  and  swarmed  in 
and  out  from  house  to  house  like  a 
colony  of  clover-drunken  bees  on  an 
August  afternoon.  Laughter  floated 
on  the  air  and  mingled  with  banter 
and  song,  while  the  aroma  of  flesh  pots 
and  fine  spices  drifted  from  huge 
waiters  being  hurriedly  carried  from 
down  and  up  the  Road  and  into  the 
Pratt  gate.  The  wedding  supper  was 
being  laid  on  improvised  tables  in  Bet- 
tie's  side  yard,  with  Judy  Pike  in  com- 
mand, seconded  by  Mrs.  Peavey  with 
her  skirts  tucked  up  out  of  possible 
harm  and  her  mind  on  the  outlook  for 
any  possible  disaster,  from  the  wilting 
of  the  jelly  mold  to  a  sad  streak  in  the 
bride's  cake,  baked  by  the  bride  her- 
self with  perfectly  happy  confidence. 
(To  be  continued) 


towards  making  a  county  fair  thor- 
oughly attractive. 

The  average  church  social  is  a  fair 
example  of  what  the  women  can  ac- 
complish in  the  way  of  making  things 
attractive  and  the  San  Francisco 
Flower  Shows  were  also  worthy  ex- 
hibits of  what  the  co-operation  of 
women  has  done  in  the  way  of  making 
a  show  successful. 

Women  are  fair-minded  judges  as 
a  rule  and  should  be  given  some  say  in 
the  awarding  of  prizes;  they  should 
also  be  allowed  some  part  in  the  mat- 
ter of  finances  and  as  time  goes  on  the 
county  board  of  trades  and  county  im- 
provement clubs  will  welcome  the 
women  as  active  members  and  direc- 
tors. 

Take  the  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  at 
Sebastopol  for  example — the  women 
were  there  in  full  force,  not  only  as 
exhibitors  but  in  every  other  way.  The 
women  of  the  Congregational  Church 
conducted  a  "pie  plant" — and  the  pies 
were  as  good  in  taste  as  they  were 
in  appearance.  Several  very  busy 
ladies  took  charge  of  a  number  of 
booths  also  and  the  Gravenstein  Apple 
Show  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the 
helping  hand  of  the  women. 

Naturally  "fruit"  and  "flower"  af- 
fairs appeal  to  women,  but  they  are  not 
a  whit  out  of  place  in  the  poultry  shows 
nor  in  the  cattle  shows,  for  1912  finds 
many  women  farmers  who  really 
"farm"  and  have  successfully  raised 
prize-winning  cattle,  poultry  and 
horses. 

Women  are  natural-born  mothers, 
and  they  can  mother  a  yardful  of  prize 
hens  just  as  easily  as  they  manage 
with  a  houseful  of  youngsters  and  they 
might  as  well  step  in  now  and  mother 
the  county  fair  from  apple  pies  right 
down  along  the  line  to  tbe  big,  prize 
pig  in  the  bunting-bedecked  pen. 


Increasing  Barley  Yield 

Modern  dry  farming  methods  at 
the  university  farm  at  Davis  are 
resulting  in  a  yield  of  from  80  to 
103  bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  as 
against  a  yield  on  untreated  land  of 
20  bushels  an  acre. 

The  main  factors  contributing  to  the 
improved  yield  are  a  rational  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  moisture  con- 
servation, involving  deeper  plowing 
and  sub-packing  to  secure  a  firm  under- 
soil, the  maintenance  of  a  clean  sum- 
mer fallow,  drill  seeding  and  the  use 
of  first-class  seed  only. 

The  experiments  have  been  under 
the  directions  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has 
charge  of  the  agronomy  investigations 
under  the  department  of  agriculture. 
Dr.  Shaw  holds  that  the  old  methods 
of  grain  production  still  followed  by 
most  grain  growers  are  not  return- 
ing one-half  the  yields  possible  under 
the  more  scientific  handling  of  the 
lands,  and  that  the  increase  in  yield 
can  be  obtained  at  an  increased  cost 
of  only  about  one-fourth. 

Thirty  acres  of  land  under  the  Im- 
proved methods  at  the  farm  at  Davis 
produced  this  year  nearly  as  much 
grain  as  200  acres  of  land  under  the 
old  methods  otherwise  exactly  similar 
and  in  close  proximity. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authorized  the  Reclamation  Service 
to  employ  Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
to  investigate  the  physical  features  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of 


dam  and  reservoir,  Sun  River  irri- 
gation project,  Montana.  Mr.  Crosby 
will  examine  the  alternative  reservoir 
sites  and  report  upon  the  geologic 
conditions,  and  especially  upon  the 
probability  of  the  formation  being 
impermeable  under  a  high  head  of 
water. 


O.  I.  C.  Swine. 

The  O.  I.  C.  breed  of  swine  Is  not 
as  well  known  in  California  as  It 
should  be,  but  practically  everyone 
who  tries  them  is  well  satisfied. 

O.  I.  C.  stands  for  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  White,  the  big  white  hog. 
The  statement  is  often  made  that 
the  white  hog  gets  scabby  and  sun 
burns,  etc.,  and  is  not  as  good  as 
the  black  hog  on  this  account.  Now 
while  the  white  hog  that  was  in 
California  years  ago  may  have  done 
so,  wo  have  yet  to  find  a  single  in- 
dividual that  has  ever  shown  the 
slightest  signs  of  any  of  the  above, 
after  handling  the  same  for  the  past 
five  years  in  this  Sacramento  Valley. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference 
between  the  present  white  hog  and 
that  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago  as 
there  is  between  the  Berkeshire  and 
Poland  China  of  to-day,  and  the  com- 
mon black  hog  of  the  same  period. 

The  O.  I.  C.  is  the  largest  type 
of  hog.  It  is  a  strictly  American 
breed,  that  is  rapidly  growing  In 
favor  everywhere.  Possessing  a  very 
vigorous  constitution  it  makes  them, 
to  a  great  degree,  resistant  to  disease. 

They  are  noted  for  their  extreme 
length  and  large  size,  growthlness, 
good  breeding  qualities,  remarkably 
quiet  and  gentle  disposition,  short 
legs,  abundant  hair,  not  too  coarse, 
and  always  silvery  white.  They  fat- 
ten most  quickly  at  any  age  and  size 
and  reproduce  themselves  with  a 
certainty. 

There  is  no  herd  of  swine  more 
attractive  than  one  of  well  bred, 
healthy  O.  I.  C.  They  make  the 
best  of  mothers,  their  size  and  lengtn 
being  conducive  to  producing  and 
raising  large  litters.  They  are  es- 
pecially prolific,  the  litters  very  rarely 
being  less  than  ten,  and  from  that  up 
to  15  and  16. 

The  boars  are  very  easy  to  handle, 
even  an  aged  boar  being  remarkably 
quiet  and  docile. 

At  seven  months  they  can  be  turned 
off,  ranging  in  weight  from  180  to 
250  pounds,  all  depending  on  the 
feed  and  care.  With  the  run  or 
alfalfa,  plenty  of  skimmed  milk  and 
some  grain,  300  pounds  at  ten  months 
will  be  a  reasonable  expectation.  An 
average  mature  hog  will  weigh  600  to 
700  pounds,  but  numerous  Individuals 
often  exceed  1200  pounds. 

In  trying  them  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  black  breeds,  we  have  found 
that  under  similar  conditions  as 
regards  feed,  care,  range,  etc.,  the 
O.  I.  C.  gained  in  size  and  weight 
much  quicker  and  consequently  were 
on  the  market  at  an  earlier  date 
They  certainly  dress  nice;  so  white 
and  clean  that  they  receive  most 
favorable  comments  on  their  appear- 
ance. 

Their  strength  of  reproduction  Is 
shown  in  crossing  the  black  breeds. 
Invariably  the  cross  is  of  large  size 
and  a  very  rapid  grower,  nearly  all 
the  pigs  coming  pure  white,  an  oc- 
casional one  showing  a  few  small 
black  spots. — C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills, 
Cal. 


If  good  roads  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer  were  general,  the  bene- 
fits to  both  would  be  considerable. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this  de- 
partment. 


POULTRY 


Nie's    Columbian    and    White  Plymouth 

Rocks;  no  more  eggs  this  season;  but 
if  you  want  some  good  stock,  write 
your  want;  we  will  try  to  please  you. 
Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

  M.  NIE. 


Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 
from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
fur  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 
Blue  Strain);  day  old  chicks  and  choice 
Bockrels  after  September  1. 

ENOC  CREWS, 
The  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  R  1,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Utility  White  Minorcas.  Bred 
to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility.  Eggs, 
settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks,  $15.00. 
White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00.  E.  E. 
Cauble,  Kerman,  Cal. 


Up-to-Date    Shipping     Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  In  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Kellerstrauss    Crystal    White  Orpington 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — Guernsey  Cow,  fresh,  and  some 
excellent  purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 
from  1  to  8  months  of  age,  out  of  pro- 
ducing dams.  ALSO  SPLENDID  HAMP- 
SHIRE BOARS,  nt  for  service,  and 
younger  ones  from  best  prize-winning 
pens  of  the  East.  J.  W.  Henderson,  503 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Milch    Goats,    Registered    Swiss  Toggen- 
burg  buck  for  sale.    Write  for  further 
information.     George  Langlois,  Sebasto- 
pol,  Cal. 


Registered      Berkshire     For     Sale — Won 
thirty   premiums   last   year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.    Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


The  Squire  Explained. 


We  were  sitting  around  the  red-hot 
stove  in  the  lobby  of  the  village 
tavern,  and  just  when  a  silence  had 
fallen  upon  the  group  one  man 
turned  to  another  and  asked: 

"Squa'  Perkins,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question." 

The  squire  didn't  say  whether  he 
minded  or  not,  but  the  other  went 
ahead  with: 

"It's  about  this  'ere  high  cost  of 
living.  Have  you  figgered  out  what's 
the  reason  for  it?" 

"I  have,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then  I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

"Did  you  raise  any  wheat,  corn  or 
oats  last  year?" 

"Noap." 

"Any  potatoes,  beets  or  carrots?" 
"Noap." 

"Any  tomatoes,  cucumbers  or  on- 


"O.    I.  C." 

Ohio   Improved  Chester  White. 
"THE   BIG   WHITE  HOG" 
FAST   GROWING,    EARLY  MATURING, 
BIG,    HEALTHY   AND  PROLIFIC. 

Our  offering  is  large  and  excellent, 
consisting  of  young  stock  of  both  sexes, 
from  weanlings  to  service  size. 

Tested  sows  and  service  males  of  all 
ages. 

Stock   furnished   no  akin. 

Registered  and  crated  free. 

We  are  located  near  Mills,  12  miles 
east  of  Sacramento,  on  the  Folsom  road. 

During  State  Fair  week  we  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  interested  parties  and 
take  them  out  to  look  over  our  stock 
and  let  them  make  their  own  selection. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM, 
Mills,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GO      INTO       THE       REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mail  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  In  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Representative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations  be- 
tween you  and  our  many  representatives. 
Start  now  by  writing  for  our  free  book- 
let and  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 
CO.,  8th  floor,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  


 REAL  ESTATE  

HERE   IS  A   DAIRY   WORTH  HAVING. 

800  acres  in  Alexander  Valley,  near 
Healdsburg;  50  acres  Russian  River  bot- 
tom land;  7  acres  of  it  in  walnuts;  10 
acres  alfalfa;  immense  barns;  dairy 
house,  etc.;  15  cows,  11  yearlings,  8  veal 
calves,  2  registered  Jersey  bulls,  40  head 
mule  foot  hogs;  2-3  of  200  inches  of  wa- 
ter; all  buildings,  farm  houses,  barns  and 
dairy  implements  go  with  the  place.  An 
exceptional  buv.  Price  $25,000,  Vi  cash; 
balance  terms.  BROCKHAGEN  & 
JACOBS,  357  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  LAND 

IN  LOTS  OF  40,  80,  120,  160  ACRES 
$2.25   to  $3.50   per  acre — Good, level  land. 
$1.25  down.     Balance  25  years. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Particulars. 
A.  W.  VANCE,  281-283  Monadnock  Bldg. 

GEO.   A.   HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  interested  in  country  property, 

either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer,  see  us 
before  going  elsewhere.  We  have  a  large 
list  of  income  properties  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  which  might  suit  you.  If 
not  we  will  get  for  you  just  what  you 
want.  Geo.  A.  Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


ions?" 
"Noap." 

"Didn't  raise  nothing  whatever  to 
eat?" 

"Guess  I  didn't." 

"Just  ate  all  you  could,  of  what 
other   folks  raised?" 

"Looks  that  way." 

"And  sot  around  and  let  your  wife 
take  in  washing  and  support  you." 

"Why,  she  likes  to  wash." 

"Well,  I've  answered  your  questions. 
You  and  a  hundred  thousand  lazy 
lcafers  like  you  boosted  the  cost  of 
living!" 

I  expected  to  see  a  row  follow,  but 
none  came.  There  was  a  minute  of 
suspense  and  then  the  questioner 
yawned  and  stretched  and  exclaimed: 

"Well,  by  thunder!  I've  been  puz- 
zling over  that  matter  for  mor'n  a 
yea*  and  here  you  have  solved  it  in 
three  minutes."  —  Detroit  News- 
Tribune. 


FINEST     IRRIGATED     COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live   Oak  and   Sunset   Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep,  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.    Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre.. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  %  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.   3   Market   St.,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  Creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms  W  T  Moi-tin-ior  &  Co..  Hotpl 
Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100.  


For  Sale — High-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil.  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville.  Cal.  


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  Infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  if 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,  1220  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WANTED 


Will  buy  good  farm,  well  situated;  own- 
ers only.     Give  description  and  price. 
Address  Maltby.  Bx.   754,   Chicago,  111. 


Wanted    Farmer   Agents   at   Once  for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K.'d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  'special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion.   Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Wild   Plant    Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.    Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.      Rare     choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands.  

The   Avocado — The   Most   Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining   description,    cultural  directions. 


Cost  of  Producing  Oranges 


The  Citrus  Protective  League  has 
just  published  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  producing  citrus  fruits.  The  data 
from  which  the  conclusions  were 
reached  was  gathered  from  reports  of 
271  groves  of  citrus  growers  and  these 
groves  aggregated  8,095.9  acres.  The 
cost  includes  the  labor  of  plowing  and 
cultivating,  pruning,  irrigating,  fumi- 
gating, spraying,  spreading  fertilizer, 
other  tree  care,  superintendence,  and 
other  labor  expenses  not  segregated,  it 
also  includes  the  cost  of  materials, 
fertilizers,  water,  forage  and  grain  for 
stock,  taxes,  maintenance,  repairs,  in- 
surance and  other  incidental  expenses, 
but  excludes  interest  on  the  investment 
and  depreciation  on  the  groves,  build- 
ings, stock,  machinery,  tools,  irrigation 
plant  or  other  equipment.  The  result 
shows  an  average  annual  cultural  cost 


and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 

The  Feijoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.     Will   stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants    for  sale: 
also   eggs   in   season.     Address    T.  D. 
Morris,  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


PLANTS 


Mammoth    Blackberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE— All  strong  and  well  rooted 
tips.  Orders  taken  now  for  early  de- 
livery. Address 

Laura  E.   Barlow,  Sebaslopol,  Calif. 


Villa   Anna   Nursery,  Santa   Rosa,  Calif., 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless .  Cactus 
our  specialty.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  in  any  county  in  the 
State.     Write    for   illustrated  catalogue. 

 MISCELLANEOUS 


Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear 
a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for  show- 
ing it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  Free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Company,   Dept.  782,  Chicago. 


Wagon   Scales  for  Hay  and   Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  kinds.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  &  Co.,  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,"  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  


We  can  save  you  money  on  your  gro- 
ceries and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
the  market  affords;  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  a 
trial  order  and  ask  for  prices  on  anything 
you  want.  Sierra  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  149 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Surprise.  Stove  Polish— Something  you 
have  been  seeking  a  long  time. 
No  more  dirty  hands.  No  gasoline 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Will  posi- 
tively preserve  your  stove  and  the 
polish  will  remain  longer  on  your 
stove  than  any  other  polish  made.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  mail  you 
a  tin  of  this  polish  for  15  cents  for 
a  limited  time.  Made  in  California. 
All  we  ask  is  to  give  this  polish  a 
trial  and  we  know  we  will  then  count 
you  as  one  of  our  regular  customers. 
Orders  must  be  sent  in  at  once.  Graph- 
ite Products  Company,  503  Market 
Street,    San  Francisco.  


Farmer  Representatives  wanted,  no  ex- 
perience necessary,  use  spare  time,  im- 
mediate and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more;  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Realty 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


of  materials  and  labor  per  acre  of 
$136.06.  The  average  yield  for  five 
years  of  groves  covering  from  16,000 
to  26,000  acres  is  157.6  packed  boxes 
per  acre.  This  makes  an  annual  aver- 
age cultural  cost  of  producing  the  fruit 
in  the  field  of  $0.8633  per  packed  box. 

The  summary  of  the  cost  per  box  of 
producing  oranges  in  California,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  marketing 
charges,  follow: 

Cultural  cost   $0.8633 

Cost  of  picking,  hauling  and 

packing   4oo4 

Cost  of  freight  828 

Average  cost  of  refrigeration..  .0789 
Average  cost  of  selling  070 


$2.2706 


The  farm  lands  in  1850  comprised 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  country,  while  in  1910  it  was  46.2 
per  cent. 


San  Francisco 

Overland  Limited" 


l_,eaves  10:20  a.  m.  Daily 
Arrives  at  Chicago 
In  68  Hours 


Pullman  equipment  of  latest 
design.  Electric  lighted 
throughout. 

Rotunda  Observation  Car 
contains  Library,  Parlor  and 
Clubroom. 

Daily  market  reports  and 
news  items  by  telegraph. 

Telephone  connection  30 
minutes  before  departure. 

Excellent  Dining  Car  Service 
Meals  a  la  Carte 

Every  attention  shown 
Patrons  by  Courteous 
Employes . 


UNION 
PACIFIC 

42  Powell  Street 
Phone  Sutter  2940 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

Flood  Building  Palace  Hotel 
Phone  Kearny  3160 


Ferry  Building 


NO.  K  812 
ALL  SIZES 
PRICES  $2.00 
TO  $2.50 


NO.  KRIO 
PRICE 
$2.00 


When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a  good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
sis is  put  on  goody  because  we 
tell  you  of 


NO.  K  5 
PRICE 
$I.4C 


N0.KI60 
PRICE 
$0.85 


mm 

tools  which  are  all  good — the  best  in  their  line — 
?  -nerica's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested  time  after  time  for  temper,  efficiency 
durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools — 
get  the  best — get  Keen  K utter! 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality 
-  _    Remaint    Long  After  the 
TO$0.65  Price  u  FoTgotten.» 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  —  E.  C.  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  u». 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  and 
New  York 
U.  S.  A. 


Orchard  and  Farm 


I  R  R I  G  AT  I O  N 


Established  1888 

OCTOBER    1912                                                                         Copyrighted  Country  Life  Publishing  Co. 

'                                                                                    Editors  may  use  by  giving  usual  credit. 

State  Shows  Sam 

pies  of  the  Year's  Farm  Products 

pALlFORNIA  HAS  SHOWN  samples 
of  its  products  for  the  year  1912  at 
the  great  State  Fair.  It  was  truly  a 
wonderful  show.  The  State  Fair  has 
become  an  institution  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  can  well  be  proud.  The  people 
of  California  are  acquiring  the  State 
Fair  habit,  as  evidenced  by  the  attend- 
ance as  compared  with  previous  years. 

Many  go  to  the  State  Fair  as  an  an- 
nual outing.  They  go  to  see  the  Fair 
in  all  its  aspects  of  exhibition  and  en- 
tertainment. They  have  learned  to  re- 
gard this  Fair  as  an  occasion  they 
cannot  afford  to  miss  from  an  educa- 
tional and  social  standpoint.  Fach  year 
they  broaden  out  and  Become  more 
interested  in  the  features  that  they 
are  not  specializing  on  in  their  own 
homes  and  on  their  own  farms.  It  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  many  State  Fair 
visitors  and  patrons  that  this  institu- 
tion is  a  system  of  instruction  for  the 
broadening  and  leveling  out  of  intel- 
lectual man  to  a  better  understanding 
and  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of 
what  the  farm  and  the  farm  home 
should  be;  the  introduction  of  new 
methods,  to  be  profitably  applied  to 
farm  management,  and  the  great  ob- 
ject lesson  school  it  has  developed  into 
where  the  system  of  comparison  is 
taught  on  every  hand. 

The  Fair  each  year  demonstrates  its 
ability  and  demand  for  greater  things 
and  this  means  more  space  and  more 
buildings  to  be  occupied  in  the  accom- 
modation of  the  various  departments. 

It  is  only  at  these  fairs  that  the 
agriculturalist  can  mark  his  progress, 
and  in  the  last  year  he  has  made  a 
great  stride.  Nowhere  can  be  found 
a  better  or  a  more  diversified  lot  of 
farm  products  than  was  shown  this 
year.  Nearly  every  field,  garden  and 
orchard  product  grown  in  the  world  is 
produced  in  California,  and  they  were 
all  shown.  For  the  first  time  the  date, 
grown  in  this  State,  was  on  exhibition, 
and  they  were  of  an  unexcelled  qual- 
ity. 

The  big  agricultural  building  was  a 
feature  of  general  attraction.  There 
the  county  exhibits  were  installed  and 
they  were  wonderful  displays. 

The  poultry  department  was  one  of 
great  interest,  and  it  is  steadily  climb- 
ing higher  in  quality  every  year.  There 
were  not  as  many  fowls  in  the  coops 
as  last  year,  but  the  quality,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  was  never 
equaled  at  any  previous  Fair. 

The  live  stock  exhibits  were  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Fair.  There  were  excel- 
lent displays  of  sheep,  of  which  the 
French  Merino  were  in  the  greatest 
number.  The  Ballard  Company  of 
Woodland,  Bishop  Brothers  of  San 
Ramon,  the  Howard  Cattle  Company 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Universities 
of  Illinois,  Nevada  and  California  di- 
vided honors  in  all  the  classes. 

The  swine  division  has  always  been 
a  leading  attraction.  This  department 
is  improving.  This  year  there  was  a 
tendency  toward  the  larger  type  of  hog. 
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Here  was  shown  the  influence  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  exerting  an  argument 
for  more  pork  in  the  same  hide.  In  the 
Berkshire  class  the  champion  boar  of 
any  age  this  year  was  awarded  to  Art- 
ful Masterpiece,  exhibited  by  the  Four 
Oaks  Stock  Company  of  Woodland.  The 
silver  medal  in  this  class  was  taken  by 
Superior  Star,  exhibited  by  A.  B. 
Humphreys  of  Mayhews.  In  the  cham- 
pion sow  class  Jeanette  Lee,  exhibited 
by  G.  A.  Murphy  of  Perkins,  Sacra- 
mento county,  won  the  gold  medal  and 
Robin's  Ruby,  exhibited  by  G.  A.  Mur- 
phy of  Perkins,  won  the  silver  medal. 

The  horse  interests  are  surely  mov- 
ing forward,  notwithstanding  that  the 
automobile  and  the  gasoline  truck  are 
seemingly  infringing  on  the  work  of 
this  animal. 

J.  Crouch  &  Sons,  owners  of  the 
Lafayette  Stock  Farm,  who  have  been 
exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  displayed  a  number  ot 
beautiful  draft  horses.  The  California 
Polytechnic  School  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
exnibited  a  herd  of  stalwart  Percher- 
ons;  Ruby  and  Bowers  of  Davis  ex- 
hibited draft  horses;  the  Salvador 
Stock  Farm,  Napa,  exhibited  sires. 

The  cattle  exhibits  were  the  centers 
of  most  attraction  in  the  live  stock 
department. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  division  Charles 
G.  Lathrop's  Imp.  Conqueror's  Prim- 
rose won  the  senior  champion  cow 
medal.  Mr.  Lathrop's  entries  also  took 
three  other  medals,  with  Maud  T.  as 
junior  champion  cow,  and  Imp  as 
grand  champion  cow.  The  first  prize 
for  aged  herd  was  also  won  by  the  ex- 
hibit of  Lathrop.  The  breeder's  young 
herd  was  taken  by  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  also  the  prize  for  the  calf 
herd. 

Taking  twenty-three  ribbons  out  of 
an  entry  of  twenty-eight  head  of  Jer- 
seys, and  that  in  the  face  of  the  keen- 
est of  competition,  is  the  record  hung 
up  by  the  N.  H.  Locke  Company  of 
Lockeford,  Cal. 

Eleven  first  prizes,  nine  seconds,  one 
third  and  three  fourths  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  judging. 

Notable  among  the  winners  in  the 
"  company's  herd  was  "King's  Valet," 
the  famous  bull  which  has  been  de- 
clared the  senior  champion  three  times 
and  twice  the  grand  champion  over 
California,  while  he  has  twice  been 
awarded  the  grand  championship  over 
Oregon  and  Washington.  This  is  the 
animal  that  won  the  grand  champion- 
ship at  the  Alaska-Yukon  Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

Valet's  Golden  Biddy  of  Lockeford 
was  recognized  as  the  junior  cham- 
pion cow  and  also  as  the  grand  cham- 
pion cow. 

The  best  butter  fat  producing  cow 
in  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  milk- 
ing contest  at  the  State  Fair.  Is  Sadie 
De  Kol  Acme,  owned  by  A.  W.  Mor 
ris  &  Sons  of  Woodland. 

Sadie  De  Kol  Acme  was  closely 
pressed  for  the  record  by  Wanda  of 
Venadera,  owned  by  Guy   H.  Miller 
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Give  the  Pigs  Good  Care 


of  Modesto,  which  produced  12.42G 
for  the  five  days.  Wanda  is  a  Jersey 
seven  years  of  age. 

Simon  Newman  of  Newman  exhib- 
ited some  magnificent  Herefords  and 
T.  S.  Glide  of  Sacramento  and  Harri- 
son Brothers  of  Yolo  were  there  with 
some  splendid  shorthorns. 

Other  exhibitors  were:  Strader  herd 
of  Dutch  belted  cattle;  Guernseys,  by 
Charles  G.  Lathrop  of  Stanford;  Red 
Polled  cattle,  by  Cartwright  &  Sons; 
herd  of  Jerseys,  W.  J.  Hackett;  herd 
of  Jerseys,  N.  H.  Locke;  Venadera 
herd  of  Jerseys,  G.  H.  Miller;  herd  of 
Jerseys,  California  Polytechnic  School; 
Mossdale  herd  of  Jerseys,  J.  E. 
Thorpe;  Holstein  Freishan  herd,  H.  B. 
Cowan.  In  the  parade  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1500  head  of  cattle. 

In  the  county  exhibits  Fresno  was 
given  the  first  prize,  Sonoma  second 
and  Alameda  third. 


Domestic  Water  Supply. 


A  very  interesting  and  helpful  book 
has  just  come  off  the  press  of  John 
Wiley  &  Son,  New  York,  entitled  "Do- 
mestic Water  Supplies  for  the  Farm," 
by  Myron  L.  Fuller,  a  government 
specialist  on  the  subject. 

The  water  supply  problems  confront- 
ing the  farmer  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. Unlike  his  city  brother,  who 
is  provided  with  ample  and  carefully 
safeguarded  water  piped  to  his  very 
sink  or  bath,  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
seek  his  own  supply,  and  is  compelled 
not  only  to  install  his  own  water  sys- 
tem, but  is  forced  to  personally  guard 
and  protect  it  from  contamination.  In 
fact,  he  must  be  his  own  engineer  of 
construction,  maintenance  and  sanita- 
tion. 

The  questions  he  has  to  meet  are 
far  from  simple,  and,  with  nothing  but 
tradition  to  guide  him,  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  mistakes  will  be  frequent  and 
that  farm  water  supplies  will  often 
be  a  menace  to  health  if  not  the 
cause  of  actual  disease  and  death. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  little  book 
to  explain  to  the  agriculturist  some- 
thing of  both  the  advantages  and  dan- 
gers of  the  common  sources  of  do- 
mestic water  supplies,  including  sur- 
face waters,  springs  and  underground 
waters,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the 
danger  signals  and  indicate  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  safeguard  his  supplies. 

The  surface  waters  and  springs  are 
treated  with  comparative  brevity,  for 
their  problems  are  relatively  simple 
and  familiar  to  the  fanner.  The  oc- 
currence and  movements  of  the 
ground  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
but  hazily  understood  by  the  average 
farmer.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  fact  that  such  waters 
must  necessarily  be  the  most  frequent 
source  of  farm  supplies,  the  ground 
waters  and  their  recovery  through 
wells  are  considered  at  length. 


Hay  made  from  the  peanut  vines  has 
a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  best  clover 
hay  as  a  feed  for  milk  production. 


By  Prof.  E.  J.  Iddings,  Idaho  Experi- 
ment Station. 
THE  PROFITS  of  a  successful  hog 
man  rest  largley  upon  his  success 
in  raising  pigs.  No  matter  how  well 
the  sows  have  been  managed  and  how 
much  care  and  attention  may  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  a  little 
carelessness  and  lack  of  skill  at  far- 
rowing time  and  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  pigs'  growth  may  result 
in  the  loss  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  litters  and  the  stunting  of  many 
more.  Warmth  and  protection  during 
the  first  few  days  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nutritious  feed  and  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  sunshine  later  on 
make  for  growthy  pigs  that  bring 
profit  to  the  breeder. 

If  from  a  well  nourished  dam  and 
a  healthy  strain  of  animals  the  pigs 
rarely  need  attention  at  farrowing 
time.  A  quiet  sow  does  not  object  to 
the  presence  of  the  herdsman,  and 
weak  pigs  can  be  helped  to  suck  with- 
out irritating  the  sow.  Nervous  sows 
are  often  best  let  alone.  In  very  cold 
weather  some  artificial  heat  may  be 
necessary  in  the  farrowing  pen.  Mod- 
erate heat  often  helps,  for  a  pig  once 
thoroughly  chilled,  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  cases,  never  survives  for  any 
length  of  time. 

At  three  or  four  weeks  of  age  the 
pig  will  begin  to  pay  attention  to  his 
mother's  feed.  This  is  to  be  encour- 
aged and  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  eat- 
ing well  a  creep  to  a  pig-feeding  lot 


should  be  provided.  Skim  milk  is  the 
standard  pig  feed,  but  some  grain 
should  be  fed  in  addition.  A  palatable 
mixture  for  this  purpose  is  four  parts 
shorts,  two  parts  corn  and  one  part 
tankage.  If  corn  is  not  available, 
ground  wheat,  sifted  ground  oats  or 
field  peas  may  replace  the  corn.  Both 
sows  and  pigs  should  have  the  run  of 
alfalfa,  clover,  rape,  oats  and  peas, 
or  other  pasture.  The  object  to  be  se- 
cured with  the  pigs  is  to  train  them 
to  depend  on  prepared  feeds  to  a 
large  extent  before  weaning  time. 

Weaning  time  is  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  If  the  sows  are  to  be  rebred 
at  once,  the  pigs  should  be  weaned 
at  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  age.  If  one 
litter  per  year  only  is  planned,  the 
pigs  may  be  allowed  to  run  with  the 
sow  until  12  or  14  weeks  of  age. 

After  weaning  plenty  of  skim  milk, 
fresh  pasture  and  a  grain  ration  in 
addition  are  necessary  for  best  results. 
In  no  case  will  it  be  found  advisable 
to  expect  pigs  to  make  profitable 
growth  on  pasture  alone.  At  the  age 
of  weaning  the  pig  should  be  making 
very  rapid  and  his  most  profitable 
giowth.  It  takes  50  per  cent  more 
feed  to  put  a  pound  of  grain  on  a  150- 
pound  pig  than  to  put  a  pound  on  one 
weighing  forty  pounds,  and  83  per  cent 
more  feed  for  a  350-pound  pig.  Keep 
the  pigs  gaining  while  young  on  pas- 
ture and  dairy  products,  if  available, 
always  supplemented  with  a  grain  ra- 
tion. 


Testing  the  Soil 


This  is  the  test  recommended  by 
Prof.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  station 
and  used  by  practical  farmers  in  east- 
ern states  where  liming  has  been  very 
beneficial.  Secure  from  your  local 
druggist  a  small  vial  of  blue  litmus 
paper.  Make  a  ball  of  the  fresh,  moist 
soil,  break  it  in  two,  place  one  or  two 
strips  of  the  paper  on  one  of  the 
freshly  broken  surfaces,  press  the  twu 
parts  together  again,  and  set  aside  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  If  on  ex- 
amination, the  paper  has  changed 
from  blue  to  red,  the  sample  tested  is 
acid  in  reaction.  The  soil  it  repre- 
sents stands  in  need  of  "sweeten- 
ing." 

An  acid  condition  results  from  the 
accumulation  of  acid  organic  com- 
pounds common  in  decaying  organic 
matter.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
deep  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation 
would  tend  to  alleviate  that  condition; 
first  by  causing  a  further  decomposi- 
tion of  the  harmful  compounds  them- 
selves, and,  second,  by  the  formation 
of  limestone  (calcium  carbonate)  from 
the  difficult  soluble  calcium  silicates 
of  the  soil,  which  will  neutralize  the 
acid  compounds. 

The  experience  of  older  states,  how- 
ever, indicates  very  plainly  that  where 
soils  are  distinctly  acid  the  actual 
application  of  limestone  is  the  quick- 
est and  most  reliable  means  of 
sweetening  the  soil. 


Poultry  Droppings  Valuable. 

Poultry  manure  has  twice  the  value 
of  horse  or  cow  manure.  It  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  corn  soil,  since  It 
possesses  a  large  per  cent  of  available 
nitrogen,  the  element  required  Is 
greatest  quantities.  It  is  a  good  ma- 
nure for  hotbeds.  But  this  manure 
must  not  be  applied  to  growing  plants; 
it  will  injure  them.  It  must  be  worked 
into  the  soil  before  planting. 

If  poultry  manure  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance  it  will  be  a  temptation  to 
load' it  on  a  manure  spreader  and  haul 
it  to  the  field.  But  no  manure  spreader 
can  handle  it  successfully  unless  it  it 
mixed  with  coarse  cow  or  horse  ma- 
nure. It  is  better  to  follow  the  old 
"armstrong"  method— apply  it  by  shov- 
eling from  the  ordinary  wagon.  This 
gives  you  the  advantage  of  controlling 
the  thickness  of  application. 

The  field  should  not  be  plowed  very 
deeply  after  the  manure  is  applied.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  harrow  It  In, 
but  a  shallow  plowing  is  satisfactory. 

Many  piles  of  hen  manure  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste  on  the  farm  be- 
cause the  results  from  its  application 
were  not  satisfactory.  If  applied  ac- 
cording to  these  instructions,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  the 
increased  production  will  be  gratify- 
ing.—The  Industrialist. 


Fruit  as  a  Specialty 

SOMEWHERE  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  to  our  knowledge,  a  very 
earnest  and  thorough-going  body  of  American  scientists  made  a  fruit 
survey.  They  discovered  that  almost  every  householder  raised  fruit  or  melons. 
Beginning  with  Simpson's  early  cherries  and  ending  with  Brown's  winter 
apples,  there  was  scarcely  an  evening  when  luscious  products  of  the  tree  or 
vine  might  not  be  had  in  abundance. 

We  are  reminded  of  that  by  a  recent  census  bulletin,  which  says  that 
the  number  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  by 
nearly  seventy  millions  in  ten  years,  and  the  area  planted  to  small  fruits  has 
fallen  off  by  more  than  ten  per  cent.  The  total  output  of  deciduous  fruit  has 
only  about  held  its  own.    The  total  output  of  small  fruits  has  declined. 

The  truth  is  that  amateurish  fruit-growing  does  not  pay  and  is  going  out 
of  vogue.  The  unpruned,  unsprayed,  unplowed  apple  or  cherry  orchard 
that  nearly  every  other  farmer  used  to  have  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
a  bit  of  scenery,  but  not  to  furnish  good  fruit.  As  a  rule,  only  fruit  of  first- 
class  quality  can  be  marketed  profitably  nowadays;  and  first-class  quality 
demands  far  more  than  merely  setting  out  the  trees  and  trusting  to  Nature. 
As  with  people,  the  more  civilized  a  fruit  tree  is  the  more  intelligent  care  it 
requires.  When  the  worthy  Labadist  brothers,  Dankers  and  Sluyter,  tramped 
across  Long  Island  and  the  length  of  Manhattan  Island  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  they  were  astonished  by  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  the  peaches  growing  everywhere  and  used  largely  to  fatten  swine ;  but  it 
takes  a  whole  college  of  scientists  to  protect  and  develop  peach  trees  now. 
Raising  fruit  in  a  merely  incidental,  careless,  thoughtless  way  is  not  worth 
while. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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' ' 'An  ugh  thing  of  nature 
A  Flower  the  delight  of gardener" 


BULBS 

By  A.  W.  HINCKS 


A  dark  misshapen  thing 
—  a  lilv  Jor  its  soul. ' ' 


J.N"  PLANTING  bulbs  one  needs  to 
have  imagination,  for  surely  there 
never  was  anything  which  looked 
less  like  a  beautiful  flower  than  an 
ugly  old  bulb,  made  and  built  by 
Nature  to  go  under  ground  and  be 
the  stored  up  strength  of  next  year. 
That  is  Nature's  way  of  keeping 
alive,  during  long  periods  of  drought, 
some  plants  which  otherwise  would 
perish.  The  dry  period  comes  and 
the  leaves  get  more  and  more  dried 
out  until  they  are  of  no  nourishment 
to  the  plants  whatever,  but,  hidden 
down  below  ground,  and  usually  it 
is  a  good  ways  below  (3  to  8  inches) 
there  is  the  bulb,  all  ready  for  the 
next  rain.  You  may  be  sure  that  no 
time  is  wasted,  once  the  season  has 
come.  First  little  roots  push  out 
from  the  bottom;  and  this  takes  six 
to  eight  weeks;  then  the  leaves  ap- 
pear, followed  quickly  by  stem,  bud 
and    flowers.     Indeed,    once  spring 


has  come,  we  are  sur- 
prised by  how  quickly 
the  freesias,  hyacinths, 
tulips  and  daffodils  come. 

it  takes  imagination  to 
garden  in  the  best  way. 
One  has  to  think  how 
the  flower  beds  will  look 
when  they  are  in  bloom 
and  of  how  high  each 
sort  will  grow  and  when 
it  will  be  in  flower.  Then 
plan  again  for  taking  up 
the  bulbs  four  weeks 
after  blooming,  setting 
them  aside  out  of  the 
bright  light,  at  once,  in 
dry  soil,  until  next  fall, 
and  plan  to  have  all  ready 
some  little  plants,  well 
started  and  grown,  to  set 
right  out  into  the  vacant 
bed.  And  so  a  bulb  bed 
may  be  kept  looking  well 
all  the  year  round.  It  is 
best  to  lift  bulbs  after 
flowering,  and  with  cer- 
tain ones  is  necessary, 
for  it  is  with  this  period 
of  dormancy  that  Nature 
has  trained  them  to  flour- 
ish. 

In  planning  your  bed, 
then,  as  regard  to  time,  the  very 
earliest  bulb  to  flower  are  freesias, 
narcissus,  paper  white  grandiflora 
and  polyanthus  type;  crocus,  snow- 
drops and  scillas.  All  of  these  are 
very  early,  the  crocus  and  snow- 
drops, in  cold  countries,  coming 
right  after  the  snow  has  left.  With 
us  they  come  in  January  and  Feb- 
mary.  Then  come  (March  and 
April)  German  iris,  if  in  old  beds, 
ixias,  hyacinths,  daffodils,  early  tu- 
lips, double  narcissus,  anemones,  ra- 
nunculus, late  long  stemmed  tulips 
(April),  Spanish  iris,  poetlcus  nar- 
cissus, English  iris  (May),  early 
flowering  gladiolus,  lilies,  montbre- 
tia  and  late  gladiolus  (June  and 
July)  bulbous  flowers  can  be  had, 
as  you  can  see,  out  of  doors  from 
early  January  until  early  fall. 

Not  a  great  many  bulbs  about  here 
are  grown  within  doors,  except  by 
florists.  In  the  East,  however,  this 
method  of  getting  early  flowers 
within  doors  is  extremely  popular. 
In  an  ordinary  deep  bowl  filled  with 
cocoanut  fiber  may  be  grown  narcis- 
sus, daffodils,  crocus,  hyacinths  and 
early  tulips.  Set  a  little  charcoal  in 
each  bowl  and  keep  the  fiber  just 
wet  enough  so  that  the  water  does 
not  run  out  when  squeezed. 

As  to  the  place  in  the  garden,  it 
can  be  said  that  bulbs  will  grow  in 
colder  locations  and  where  they 
get  less  sunshine  than  annual  flow- 
ers and  will  still  thrive. 
Everybody  knows  that 
white  calla  lilies  do  best 
where  it  is  shady  and 
cool  and  moist;  but  also 
German  iris,  crocus,  frit- 
tilarias,  scillas  and  lilies 
of  the  valley 

For  little  edgings  cer- 
tain of  the  bulbs  to  be 
planted  at  this  time  of 
year  are  most  suitable. 
Oxalis  is  greatly  liked  by 
some;  certainly  the 
Grand  Duchess  type  is 
away  ahead  of  the  older 
sorts.  Crocus  is  excel- 
lent and  early.  Freesias, 
jonquils,  anemones,  ranun- 


culus and  snowdrops  all  are  good. 

I  like  tulips.  I  like  them  in  a  bed 
with  their  long  and  tall  stems  and 
handsome  cup-shaped  flowers.  How 
they  dazzle  the  eye  as  they  stand  in 
the  bright  sunlight!  I  do  not  mean 
those  little  early  tulips  so  often 
runts,  but  those  new,  large  flowered, 
giant  stemmed  sorts,  standing  2  1-2 
feet  tall.  In  no  flower  have  greater 
strides  been  recently  made.  I  be- 
lieve gesneriana  major, 
the  scarlet  with  black 
center,  the  handsomest 
tulip  there  is.  Some  of 
the  Darwins  are  a  close 
second.  These  may  now 
be  had  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors,  including  pur- 
ple. Then  the  May  flow- 
ering, or  late  long  stem- 
med tulips,  have  addi- 
tional colors.  La  Mer- 
veille  is  of  a  striking 
color,  being  salmon-rose, 
overlaid  with  orange,  red. 
The  fawn  is  another 
pleasing  new  tulip  of  a 
most  delicate  fawn  shade. 

To  lay  out  a  bulb  bed 
is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste.  How  would  you 
like  this  bed  to  be  on 
your  place?  First  we 
need  something  tall  for 
the  center,  and  strong  in 
color.  Let  us  take  some 
gesneiiana  major  tulips, 
about  twenty-five,  and 
surround  them  with  Dar- 
wins, and  outside  with 
late  and  cottage  tulips, 
mixed.  A  row,  next,  of 
kaiser  kroon  and  yellow 
tulips.  This  will  make  a 
fine,  strong  center.  Dou- 
ble narcissus  outside  of 
these,  then  daffodils,  ra- 
nunculus, named  sorts, 
anemones,  jonquils  and  crocus,  in 
succeeding  rows  in  the  order  named. 

How  to  get  the  best  flowers  from 
bulbs  is  simply  a  matter  of  good 
gardening.  Bulbs  like  rich  soil,  and 
bone  meal  well  dug  into  the  ground 
is  good,  but  none  must  be  left  in 
chunks  nor  overstrong.  Bulbs  do 
very  well  without  any  fertilizing,  but 
watering  with  liquid  in  which  cow 
manure  has  been  soaked  as  soon  as 
the  flower  spike  comes  will  make 
the  flowers  larger  and  brightly  col- 
ored. 

Do  not  over-water  during  the  win- 
ter, and  before  the  rootlets  are  out, 
but  water  plentifully  when  the  flower 
buds  appear  and  until  a  little  while 
after  flowering,  when  gradually  dry 
them  off. 

The  one  best  advice  about  planting 
bulbs  is  to  plant  them  early — that  is, 


just  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  October 
is  the  month  for  hyacinths,  daffodils, 
tulips,  St.  Joseph's  lily  and  harrisii, 
also  for  many  other  sorts;  November 
for  lilies,  gloxinias,  spireas;  Decem- 
ber for  bleeding  heart  and  begonias 
For  depth  to  plant,  a  good  rule  is 
to  set  the  bulbs  so  that  there  is  dirt 
above  them  to  twice  their  own  depth. 
This  brings  hyacinths  four  inches 
underground,     tulips     three  inches, 


daffodils  four  inches,  anemones  and 
other  small  bulbs  about  one  inch. 
Do  not  overcrowd.  Three  or  four 
inches  apart  will  be  right  for  small 
bulbs,  such  as  crocus,  snowdrops,  ra- 
nunculus, freesias,  etc.;  six  to  |even 
inches  for  anemones,  jonquil,  Span- 
ish iris,  tulips;  seven  to  nine  inches 
for  daffodils  and  hyacinths;  twelve 
inches  for  crown  imperials  and  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  iris;  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  for  lilies. 

Spade  over  the  ground  as  early  as 
possible,  digging  in  the  bone  meal 
at  that  time.  Set  out  the  bulbs 
early  in  good  garden  conditions, 
where  they  get  sun  part  of  the  day. 
and  you  will  surely  get  a  wealth  of 
early  blossoms,  which  will  delight 
you.  Cut  open  a  hyacinth  or  other 
bulb,  and  what  do  you  find?  A  tiny 
flower  bud  all  perfectly  formed  and 
just  waiting  to  grow. 
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October  Work  in  the  Garden 


Parcels  Post 

In  the  current  issue  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  the  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  that  publication  strongly  com- 
mends a  parcels  express  bill  which 
has  been  up  before  Congress, — a  bill 
directing  the  government  to  take  over 
the  express  companies  and  run  their 
business  as  a  part  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill,  makes  the  following  com- 
ments on  his  proposed  measure: 

"  'This  measure  would  do  more  to 
solve  the  cost-of-living  question  than 
any  other.  Our  whole  transport  sys- 
tem makes  no  provision  for  the  small 
s!  ipment.  "We  have  provision  for 
wholesale,  not  for  retail,  transporta- 
tion. Yet  the  things  the  farm  pro- 
duces are  finally  sold  in  small  retail 
lots,  and  the  things  it  buys  are  mainly 
bought  in  retail  lots.  How  many  con- 
sumers buy  one  hundred  pounds  of 
butter,  or  ten  cases  of  eggs.  In  a  lot? 
The  consumer  wants  three  pounds  of 
b  itter  and  one  dozen  eggs  at  a  time. 
We  have  transportation  facilities  and 
rates  adjusted  to  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing the  one-hundred-pound  or  one- 
hundred-ton  shipment,  but  not  the 
three-pound  one.  Now  note  the  result 
of  that  system: 

"  'Our  trouble  is  that  neither  the  pro- 
ducer nor  the  consumer  deals  In 
wholesale  lots.  In  order  to  utilize  the 
wholesale  transportation  facilities, 
there  must  be  middlemen  in  the  coun- 
try to  gather  together  these  small 
lots,  and  distributing  middlemen  in 
the  city,  who  break  up  these  big  bulks 
into  small  packages  for  the  consumer. 
What  we  need  is  a  provision  to  articu- 
late together  the  great  main  railroad 
conduit,  the  delivery  system  that  the 
post-office  conducts  in  the  city,  the 
rural  delivery  and  collection  system 
it  operates  in  the  country,  and  make 
a  single  operation,  a  single  account- 
ing system,  a  single  directing  intel- 
ligence, run  the  whole  thing. 

"  'See  what  that  does.  A  farmer 
doesn't  have  ten  crates  of  eggs;  if 
he  saved  up  till  he  had,  they'd  spoil 
on  his  hands.  But  he  has  a  few  dozen 
fresh  ones  a  day.  He  puts  them  in  a 
little  case,  directs  them  to  his  custo- 
mer in  town,  and  puts  on  a  red  stamp 
for,  say,  ten  cents.  That  red  stamp 
contains  a  blank  space  in  which  he 
writes  the  C.  O.  D.  amount  that  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  consignee,  and  the 
post-office  brings  back  the  amount  to 
him  next  day.  Or,  he  may  put  on  a 
blue  stamp,  which  means  no  collection 
is  fo  be  made.  That  is  the  way  it 
would  work.' " 

Yakima  Valley  Prosperous. 

The  humble  prune  in  the  role  of 
fairy  godmother  is  somewhat  unique, 
but  it  is  rewarding  the  faith  and  in- 
dustry of  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  in  Washington  with 
such  piles  of  golden  sheckles  as  bid 
fair  to  make  the  section  a  rival  to  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  in  California  in 
the  production  of  prunes.  One  grower 
in  particular,  when  his  neighbors 
were  planting  the  apples  and  pears 
for  which  the  valley  is  far  famed,  put 
fifty  acres  in  prunes.  He  has  recently 
shipped  forty-three  car  loads  of  fruit 
from  his  orchard,  receiving  from  $1,000 
to  $1,200  per  car  for  his  shipment. 

This  has  been  a  banner  crop  year 
for  the  Yakima  project.  The  crop  re- 
ports are  not  yet  all  in  but  official  re- 
ports give  the  shipments  of  Bartlett 
pears  and  peaches  as  the  heaviest  in 
the  history  of  the  valley.  The  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  is  nearly  completed. 
Heavy  shipments  of  vegetables  have 
been  made  during  the  entire  season. 


By  John  McLaren,  Superintendent  of 
Golden  Gate  Park. 


QCTOBER    AND    NOVEMBER  are 

splendid  months  for  actual  work  in 
the  garden  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  nature  helps  our  flowers  with 
sunshine  and  rain,  while  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  East  are  preparing  to  put 
their  gardens  to  sleep  for  the  long 
winter  months.  These  months  are 
worth  studying,  for  their  proper  use 
has  not  only  much  of  present  enjoy- 
ment but  will  make  next  year's  work 
easier  and  flowers  more  plentiful.  We 
can  take  such  portion  of  the  earth  as 
is  under  our  influence  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  own  personal  handiwork 
double  its  productiveness  and  beauty 
or  by  neglect  we  can  make  it  a  place 
to  be  shunned  and  disliked  by  all 
who  view  it.  It  is  the  test  of  our- 
selves which  we  do,  that  reflection 
should  give  us  grit  and  determination 
to  make  some  spot  of  the  earth  more 
beautiful  because  we  have  lived  and 
worked  there;  it  may  be  the  planting 
of  a  tree  or  hedge,  the  cleaning  up  of  a 
back  yard  and  planting  a  row  of  use- 
ful blackberry,  raspberry  or  loganberry 
vines  along  the  fence — making  a  good, 
big  bed  for  the  ever-cheerful,  generous 
blooming  geraniums  (and  the  proper 
selection  of  varieties  of  these  easily 
grown  flowers  will  make  any  yard 
more  attractive).  There  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  dreary  or  depressing 
yard  or  garden,  and  no  other  solarium 
will  give  such  good  results  as  the 
hours  spent  at  work  in  your  own  yard, 
accompanied  by  the  thought  that  you 
have  made  your  property  better  and 
more  worth  while  to  yourself  and 
your  neighborhood.  It  is  worth  the 
work.  The  simple  philosophy  of  the 
garden  widens  all  our  outlook,  gives 
new  hopes,  new  interests,  and  new 
knowledge.  "The  more  we  know  the 
more  we  grow."  If  we  clean  up,  spade 
up  and  study  up  the  possibilities  of  our 
soil,  we  can  hope  for  the  best  that  it 
can  give  us.  Clean  up  the  early  bloom- 
ing plant  beds,  dig  up  the  soil  and  pre- 
pare for  the  planting  of  bulbs  which 
will  flower  next  spring  and  amply  re- 
pay you  for  the  work.  No  garden  Is 
complete  without  its  bed  or  border  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  daffodils, 
snowdrops,  or  Mariposa  lilies,  which 
should  be  planted  this  month. 

Plant  a  bed  of  mixed  wild  flower 
seed.  These  may  be  bought  for  5  or 
10  cents  at  the  seedsman's  and  will 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  bloam  when 
the  rains  are  over.  Also  plant  for 
early  spring  blooming  sweet  peas, 
pansies,  silene,  mignonette,  scarlet 
flax  and  other  annuals,  as  well  as  the 
perennials. 

When  you  trim  the  eucalyptus  or 
other  rapid-growing  trees  use  some  of 
the  larger  branches  for  building  rustic 
seats,  tables  or  pergolas,  around  which 
you  may  plant  vines  and  flowers  whose 
foliage  and  fragrance  will  make  pleas- 
ant your  time  of  resting.  Your  lunch 
or  even  the  regular  family  meal  eaten 
out  of  doors  will  give  a  zest  and  ap- 
petite not  found  in  the  most  expen- 
sively furnished  room. 

In  selecting  vines  be  guided  by  some 
color  scheme  and  do  not  plant  indis- 
criminately. The  bignonla  (trumpet 
vine),  vigorous  growing,  orange  flow- 
ered and  harmonizing  well  with  white 
flowered  vines,  will  create  discord  al- 


most unbearable  if  next  to  the  pur- 
plish red  bougainvillea.  The  clematis 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
climbers,  and  in  its  various  shades  is 
unequaled  for  decorating  porch  or  lat- 
tice. 

Among  the  old  and  time-tried  favor- 
ites whose  fragrance  can  not  be  for- 
gotten are  the  honeysuckle,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  eighty  varieties, 
most  of  which  are  well  suited  for  cov- 
ering walls,  arbors  and  trellises.  The 
common  woodbine  and  the  evergreen 
Japanese  are  among  the  best  of  the 
genus.  Cuttings  of  ripened  wood 
planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  fall 
grow  well. 

The  Jasminium,  sweet  scented,  white 
or  yellow  flowered,  easily  grown  from 
cuttings  of  ripened  wood  in  the  fall. 

The  Mandevillea.  Maurandya,  Muh- 
lenbeckia,  Passifloro  and  Solanur.,  will 
give  excellent  results  with  ordinary 
care. 

The  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums 
will  make  a  brave  showing  of  color 
during  October  if  given  plenty  of 
liquid  manure  during  dry  weather,  the 
cool  nights  making  their  colors  seem 
brighter  than  ever.  Remove  all  dead 
leaves  and  blossoms  and  mark  each 
plant  so  that  variety  and  color  may 
be  known  if  you  wish  to  transplant 
after  the  blooming  is  over. 


The  Wasteful  Rat. 


Two  of  the  most  important  causes 
of  economic  and  health  waste  are  the 
rat  and  the  fly.  Just  at  present  the 
rat  is  foremost  on  account  of  the 
threatened  entrance  of  plague  into  our 
country.  The  discovery  of  plague  in 
a  neighboring  island  sets  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  our  health  service, 
local  and  national,  and  at  an  enormous 
waste  of  time,  money  and  effort  we 
seek  to  catch,  examine  and  then  kill 
all  the  rats  on  2,000  miles  of  coast- 
line in  order  to  keep  out  one  disease. 
This  is  necessary,  and  must  be  done. 
But  how  much  better  to  have  no  rats! 
It  has  long  been  known  that  rats  are 
a  source  of  tremendous  economic 
waste,  not  only  in  seaboard  cities 
about  docks  and  wharfs,  but  in  every 
portion  of  the  land.  Figures  are  some 
times  given  of  the  amount  of  this 
waste,  which  mounts  into  the  mil- 
lions, but  even  these  figures  are  only 
guesses  and  probably  far  short  of 
the  truth.  Modern  efficiency  demands 
that  no  rats  should  be  tolerated;  that 
this  enormous  economic  waste  and 
danger  to  health  should  be  prevented 
by  swatting  the  rat,  clubbing  him, 
trapping  him,  poisoning  him — extermi- 
nating him — wherever  and  whenever 
he  raises  his  pestiferous  head.  It 
should  not  be  left  to  the  health  or- 
ganizations of  cities  and  towns  and 
the  nation  to  do  this  work,  says  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. The  work  should  be  done 
by  the  individual  property-owner  or 
occupier,  who  now  carelessly,  indif- 
ferently or  ignorantly  invites  the  rat 
to  become  an  unprofitable  but  most 
prolific  tenant  and  guest,  paying  lor 
his  board  by  subjecting  his  host  to 
the  peril  of  deadly  epidemic  diseases. 
By  building  the  rat  out  of  existence 
and  by  waging  vigilant,  continuous 
warfare  against  him  the  public  could 
reduce  the  rat  problem,  and  conse- 
quently the  plague  problem,  to  noth- 
ingness. 


Beekeepers  to  Make  Exhibit 


AMONG  THE  MANY  unique  features 
of  the  Panama-California  Expo- 
sition in  San  Diego  there  is  being 
planned  an  open-air  bee-keeping  ex- 
hibit, to  be  installed  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  where  there  will  be  a  fully 
equipped  apiary  with  honey  house, 
extractor  and  tanks  with  everything 
necessary  to  illustrate  just  how  bees 
are  managed  and  how  all  of  the  oper- 
ations attendant  upon  the  production 
and  removal,  packing  and  shipping  of 
honey  are  carried  on.  The  exhibit  will 
also  include  a  comb  honey  apiary  and 
a  queen  bee  rearing  apartment,  con- 
taining representatives  of  all  of  the 
varieties  of  bees  of  commercial  im- 
portance and  the  methods  employed  In 
raising  and  introducing  the  improved 
strains  of  honey  gatherers. 

The  idea  of  such  an  exhibit  is  the 
outcome  of  recent  meetings  of  the 
honey  producers  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, notably  of  San  Diego  county, 
where  it  was  thought  that  a  mors 
widely  disseminated  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  California  as  a  bee- 
raising  country  would  prove  of  profit 
to  those  who  are  ;-eekln^  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  for  legitimate  enter- 
prise requiring  limited  capital,  as  well 
as  of  educational  advantage  to  those 
already  engaged  in  the  business. 

Professor  Ralph  Benton  of  the  Unl4 
versity  of  California  and  J.  W.  Ferree, 
president  of  the  California  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  visited  San  Diego 
recently,  and  after  looking  over  the 
Exposition  site  decided  that,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  big  fair  in  1915  will 
be  held  in  a  natural  park  of  1400 
acres,  filled  with  wild  flowers  and 
honey  producing  plants,  that  a  well- 
selected  section  in  one  of  the  canyons 
and  high  ground  adjoining  would  prove 
a  splendid  site  for  a  bee-keeping  ex- 
hibit. 

A  novel  feature  of  this  exhibit  will 
be  plats  of  all  the  cultivated  honey 
plants  growing.  The  canyon  will  be 
utilized  in  producing  a  natural  moun- 
tain honey  range,  with  all  the  native 
wild  honey  plants  so  famous  In  Cali- 
fornia growing  and  in  full  bloom, 
yielding  their  nectar  to  the  energetic 
little  creatures  whose  business  in  life 
is  to  lay  up  sweetness.  This  feature  is 
the  idea  of  John  S.  Harbison,  the  vet- 
eran bee  king  of  California,  who 
brought  the  first  bees  to  California  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1857. 


A  moderate  grain  ration  with  good 
pasture  will  bring  a  pig  up  to  a  weight 
of  100  pounds  more  economically  than 

any  other  ration. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free — Mention 

this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard,  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhlll,  California. 
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Fresh  Water  Systems 


Land  Values  Double  While 
You  Wait 


Starting  a  Flock  of  Sheep 


By  C.  W.  Chandler. 


"THE  CHIEF  PROBLEM  confronting 
the  breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock 
is  the  production  of  superior  animals. 
The  beginner  in  the  sheep  business 
must  bear  in  mind  that  competition 
is  keen  and  that  he  must  breed  and  de- 
velop stock  that  is  much  above  the 
average  pure-bred  flock,  if  he  is  to 
make  the  greatest  profit  and  if  he 
cares  for  a  reputation  that  will  stand 
among  those  who  have  really  been  ef- 
fective in  improving  the  quality  of 
our  pure-bred  stock.  By  this  I  don't 
mean  that  the  average  breeder  of  pure- 
bred sheep  has  not  made  money,  for  he 
has;  but  the  man  who  is  breeding 
only  an  average  class  of  sheep  is  be- 
ing outdone  by  the  producer  of  the 
best.  The  latter  is  also  receiving  a 
larger  profit;  directly  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  indirectly  in  establishing  a 
reputation  which  will  enable  him  to 
obtain  a  premium  in  future  years  for 
his  extra  care  in  selecting  foundation 
stock. 

To  begin  with,  the  right  sort  must 
be  selected,  even  if  an  apparently 
high  price  has  to  be  paid.  I  say  ap- 
parently, for  the  best  specimens  of 
the  breed  rarely  prove  to  be  dear  in 
the  long  run,  while  second-class  ewes 
are  not  cheap  at  any  price,  and  are 
a  constant  source  of  disappointment. 
High  individual  merit,  soundness  of 
constitution,  and  a  thrifty  condition 
in  sheep  purchased  are  points  of  great 
importance.  Many,  when  starting  a 
pure-bred  flock  of  sheep,  have  no 
fixed  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
sheep.  Every  good  judge  of  sheep  has 
passed  through  a  time  when  he  was 
not  confident  of  his  hand  when  going 
over  a  sheep.  By  practice  and  by  go- 
ing over  some  extra  good  ones,  grad- 
ually the  hand  becomes  adept  and 
after  a  while  only  a  touch  or  two  will 
reveal  more  than  an  hour's  work 
would  when  first  learning.  The 
strength,  width  and  depth  of  flesh  of 
the  back  should  determine  largely 
whether  a  ewe  is  suitable  for  your 
foundation  flock.  The  fullness  of  the 
leg  of  mutton,  the  width  and  depth 
of  chest,  and  the  amount  of  natural 
flesh  are  also  very  important. 

If  the  beginner  chooses  to  start 
with  the  Shropshire,  the  most  popu- 
lar breed,  he  should  pick  ewes  that 
conform  to  the  breed's  particular  type. 
The  Shropshire  winners  of  this  season 
have  had  dense  fleeces,  well  covered 
heads  and  legs,  and  the  ewes  have  been 
very  feminine  and  roomy.  The  thrifty, 
large  sort  are  pleasing  the  American 
farmer  more  and  are  proving  greater 
lamb  producers  than  those  that  are 
rather  small  and  compact. 

Young  ewes,  say  yearlings,  twos  or 
threes,  are  to  be  preferred,  for  their 
usefulness  is  all  ahead  of  them.  Young 
ewes  have  little  if  any  more  trouble 
in  lambing  than  older  ewes. 

A  visit  to  several  of  the  best  breed- 
ers' flocks  will  give  the  beginner  many 
ideas  which  are  helpful  regarding  sys- 
tems of  breeding,  feeding  and  shelter. 
Fine  sheep  have  much  to  commend 
them  to  the  farmer  and  breeder.  To 
climb  to  the  top  in  the  sheep  business 
is  hard,  but  it  pays. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller  Co. 

706  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


By  S.  E.  Brown. 


^  NUMBER  of  inquiries  have  reached 
Orchard  and  Farm  since  the  pub- 
lication of  a  general  article  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  this  paper  which  dealt 
with  water  systems  for  the  farm  home. 
We,  therefore,  deem  it  advisable,  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  readers,  to  give 
more  detailed  information  along  this 
line. 

As  signified  by  the  title,  a  fresh 
water  system  is  one  in  which  there  is 
no  water  storage,  the  water  being  de- 
livered to  the  faucet  direct  from  the 
source  of  supply.  It  is  obvious  that, 
in  the  case  of  drinking  water,  this  is 
especially  desirable.  The  fact  that  no 
water  is  stored  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  one  can  only  draw  water 
from  the  faucet  when  the  engine  or 
whatever  power  is  used  to  operate  the 
system,  is  running.  There  is  a  large 
air  storage  tank,  so  that  one  has  avail- 
able a  good  supply  of  water  at  a  mo- 
ment's notiee. 

The  system  involves  a  motive  power 
for  driving  an  air  compressor,  air  tight 
steel  tank,  in  which  the  compressed 
air  is  stored,  and  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
Auto-pneumatic  pump  for  each  source 
of  water  supply,  and  the  necessary 
pipes  to  lead  the  air  from  the 
air  storage  tank  to  the  Auto-pneu- 
matic pumps  in  the  source  of  sup- 
ply; also  pipes  to  lead  the  water  from 
the  source  of  supply  to  wherever  de- 
sired. The  power  may  be  either  an 
engine  or  an  electric  motor.  The 
plumbing,  etc.,  is  identical,  of  course, 


with  that  of  any  ordinary  plumbing 

system. 

The  Auto-pneumatic  pump  makes 
use  of  well  known  and  simple  prin- 
ciples in  its  operation.  It  consists  of 
two  small  air  tight  tanks  or  cylinders, 
submerged  in  the  water,  and  fitted  with 
inlet  and  outlet  valves  for  compressed 
air  and  water.  The  pump  is  fitted  with 
an  automatic  device  which  opens  and 
closes  the  valves  when  the  pump  is  in 
operation.  The  pump  works  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  water  inlet  valve  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tank  is  open  the  air 
exhaust  valve  at  the  top  is  open,  and 
the  tank  fills  with  water  at  the  same 
time  it  empties  of  air.  Now,  being  full 
of  water,  the  water  inlet  and  air  out- 
let close  and  the  air  inlet  valve  opens 
admitting  compressed  air  at  the  top 
of  the  tank.  This  forces  the  water  out 
through  the  water  outlet  valve  and 
through  the  faucet.  As  soon  as  the 
tank  is  again  empty  of  water,  the  air 
inlet  and  water  outlet  close  and  the 
air  outlet  and  water  inlet  open  again, 
allowing  water  to  enter.  This  process 
is  repeated  continually  in  both  the 
tanks — one  tank  being  always  full  of 
water  when  the  other  is  full  of  air,  so 
that  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
water  at  the  faucet.  Opening  the  fau- 
cet starts  the  pump  automatically,  and 
it  operates  only  when  the  faucet  is 
open. 


No  matter  which  style  of  hog  one 
wishes  to  raise,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  you  will  find  a  good 
market  and  satisfactory  price  for  what 
you  produce. 


""pHE  PROCESS  of  making  $100  an 
acre  land  out  of  scrub  oak  and 
hazel  brush  patches  is  being  demon- 
strated every  day  now  on  the  320-acre 
farm  owned  by  A.  L.  and  Bruce  Rog- 
ers, near  Dennison,  la. 

The  farm  was  bought  a  year  ago  for 
$52.50  an  acre,  and  was  one  of  the 
lowest  priced  pieces  of  land  in  the 
country  because  of  the  heavy  growth 
of  underbrush  and  scrub  oak,  making 
it  appear  impossible  to  ever  farm  much 
of  it  without  great  expense  for  clear- 
ing it. 

Up-to-date  machinery,  however,  can 
work  wonders,  and  this  farm  is  rap- 
idly being  turned  from  waste  brush 
land  into  level  plowed  fields  worth  over 
$100  an  acre.  The  machinery  used  is 
a  45-horsepower  I  H  C  Mogul  tractor, 
burning  cheap  kerosene  oil,  and  a  huge 
plow  cutting  a  24-inch  furrow  12  inches 
deep.  The  cost  of  operating  the  out- 
fit is  so  small  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  work  being  done  as  hardly 
to  be  worth  figuring.  The  engine  con- 
sumes approximately  twenty  gallons  of 
kerosene  a  day,  costing  7c  a  gallon, 
and  requires  two  men  for  the  opera- 
tion, one  on  the  engine  and  one  on  the 
plow.  This  outfit  is  so  powerful  that 
it  plunges  along  through  the  stiff  brush 
and  saplings  at  the  rate  of  two  to  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  Trees  and 
roots  three  inches  thick  are  cut  off  like 
paper,  and  the  whole  mass  turned  un- 
der a  foot  of  sod,  to  disintegrate  and 
become  fertilizer  for  further  crops. 
The  engine  walks  right  over  the  small 
saplings,  crushing  them  down  for  the 
plow  to  turn  under,  and  the  outfit 
leaves  a  plowed  furrow  24  inches  wide 
and  nearly  12  inches  deep  in  its  path, 
the  earth  and  brush  being  literally 
turned  upside  down. 

The  owners  figure  that  after  the  plow 
has  cut  through  this  land  and  the  top 
brush  turned  the  land  should  reason- 
ably be  worth  from  $100  to  $150  an 
acre,  as  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  full 
of  vigor,  and  the  owners  are  confi- 
dent that  the  crops  raised  on  it  will 
more  than  justify  these  figures. 

The  large  plow  being  used  to  turn 
under  hazel  brush  and  shrubbery  is 
known  as  the  grub  breaker,  size  24- 
inch,  3-ply,  steel  beam,  using  a  stand- 
ing coulter.  The  plow  is  mounted  on 
a  two-wheel  truck  and  is  regulated  by 
levers.  The  weight  of  the  plow  is 
about  1,300  pounds. 

On  June  24th  the  engine  plow  turned 
over  a  green  oak  stump  that  measured 
15  inches  in  length,  9  inches  in  diam- 
eter, without  stopping  the  engine  or 
plow 


Filling  the  Silo. 


Corn  is  ready  to  be  cut  for  silage 
when  the  grain  is  in  the  dent  and 
glazed,  but  can  still  be  broken  with 
the  thumb  nail.  At  this  stage  under 
normal  conditions  the  two  or  three 
bottom  leaves  will  be  turning  brown 
and  the  shuck  will  be  turning  yellow 
at  the  end.  There  is  greater  danger 
of  putting  up  silage  too  dry  rather 
than  too  moist.  In  a  stave  silo  the 
staves  should  be  tightened  up  to  ex- 
clude the  air  and  generally  loosened 
a  little  after  the  silage  swells  the 
staves.  The  inside  wall  of  a  concrete 
silo  should  be  washed  with  a  thin 
mixture  of  cement  and  water  every 
two  or  three  years.  This  fills  the 
pores  and  keeps  the  air  from  the 
silage. 


Increase  Your  Crops! 

New  Bulletins  just  published — SENT  FREE 

If  you  are  going  to  plant  any  of  the  following  crops  in  field  or  orchard  let  U3  tell  you  how 
to  get  an  enormously  increased  yield,  and  that  without  extra  labor. 

Alfalfa   O  A  great  discovery  of  sci- 

Red  Clover     ....  ence  makes  it  possible  for 

Crimson  Clover  .   .   .  you  to  eclipse  all  previous 

Vetch     ......  O  records  of  crop  produc- 

Peas   1  tion  on  your  land.  Send 

Beans   Q  at  once  for  full  particulars 

Mark  X  after  crop  you  are  interested  in  and  receive,  postage  paid,  a  FREE  BULLETIN 
containing  information  worth  many  dollars  to  any  farmer  or  land  owner. 

P.  S.  KAUFMAN,  Secy.,  344  Mfrs.  Home  Bldg.,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


KM* 


RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 

Ruddy  Harvester  is  a  heavy-bodied  oil, 
specially  prepared  for  mowers,  reapers  and 
binders,  and  farm  machinery  in  general. 

It  forms  a  smooth,  lasting  cushion 
between  the  wearing  parts,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  durability  and  friction- 
reducing  properties. 

Put  up  in  barrels  mid  half-barrels ;  also  n 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-Ballon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 
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Yuma's  Great  Irrigation  Project 


By  A.  R.  Kanaga. 


After  working  for  five  years  our  able 
United  States  Engineers  have  recently 
completed  one  of  the  greatest  irriga- 
tion projects  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  from  an  engineering  point 
has  no  parallel  in  the  civilized  world. 
Just  think  of  a  dam  4,780  feet  long 
and  one  that  is  thrown  across  one 
of  the  largest  and  mightiest  rivers  in 
all  the  West,  for  the  Colorado  River 


is  in  the  first  class  when  It  comes  to 
miles,  volume  and  turbulency.  After 
the  water  Is  taken  out  on  the  Califor- 
nia side  from  this  dam  it  Is  carried, 
paralleling  the  river,  for  fourteen 
miles,  and  then  run  into  a  siphon — 
another  engineering  wonder,  for  this 
conduit  passes  forty  feet  below  the  bed 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  when  the 
water  emerges  it  is  into  the  main 


canal  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the  river 
where  it  is  carried  in  a  leviathan  wat- 
erway into  the  great  Yuma  Valley  of 
Arizona.  Then  it  will  furnish  water 
for  125,000  acres  of  the  richest  land  in 
all  the  West. 

I  can  not  describe  this  siphon  for 
it  is  way  beyond  my  power  to  do  so. 
I  must  say  that  it  shows  what  our 
American  Government  Engineers  can 
do  when  they  are  set  to  work.  The 
whole  system  cost  close  to  $6,000,000, 
and  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  of 
the  men  who  constructed  it.  Here  is 
one  of  the  banner  irrigation  projects 
and  the  land  to  be  irrigated  is  so 
rich  that  any  five  acres  can  keep  a 


family  of  five  people  in  not  only  the 

necessaries  but  most  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  All  the  West  has  heard  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  Well,  this  will 
be  another  Imperial  Valley,  for  the 
two  districts  are  less  than  sixty 
miles  apart  and  both  of  them  are 
made  up  from  rich  silt  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  both  are  irrigated 
from  the  same  fertilizing  waters.  This 
valley  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  Imperial  Valley,  for  it  is  400  feet 
above  sea  level,  while  the  last  named 
is  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Land  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  $80  up  to  $150  per  acre  and 
the  amount  due  Uncle  Sam  can  be 
paid  in  ten  years  in  ten 
annual  installments. 

Why  should  a  farmer 
not  prosper  here  when 
he  can  raise  eight  crops 
of  alfalfa  every  year 
and  as  each  cutting  is 
good  for  one  ton  and  a 
half  you  can  see  that 
every  acre  will  yield  at 
least  twelve  tons  each 
year,  and  if  he  received 
only  $10  per  ton  he 
would  take  in  $120  on 
each  acre,  and  if  he 
took  out  $.">0  per  acre 
for  expense  and  help  it 
would  leave  him  $70  per 
acre.  Then  we  must 
not  forget  that  these 
people  can  get  from  500 
to  700  pounds  of  alfalfa 
seed  to  each  acre,  pro- 
viding they  want  to  ma- 
ture their  crop  for  this 
pirpose. 

At  the  present  time 
the  farms  average 
from  160  up  to  320 
acres,  but  these  quarter 
section  farms  will  here- 
after become  the  homes 
of  five  to  eight  families 
which  means  that  every 
160  acres  will  support 
from  twenty-five  to  forty 
people  and  it  will  take 
good  care  of  them,  too. 
We  will  see  no  hard 
times  in  this  richest  of 
all  of  Uncle  Sam's  irri- 
gation projects.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  visited  the 
Imperial  Valley  Just 
across  the  line  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  then 
new  and  I  got  severely 
criticised  for  what  I 
said  about  the  richness 
of  that  land  and  the 
great  future  before  It, 
b  it  it  made  good  and 
every  one  of  my  predic- 
tions came  true.  So 
what  I  today  say  about 
this  new  land  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  years  of 
experience  and  after  I 
have  seen  every  soil  in 
all  the  West.  One  of 
the  sources  of  the 
wealth  here  comes  from 
the  fertilizing  silt  in 
the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado. The  Government 
chemists  have  reported 
in  their  printed  matter 
that  two  waterings  of 
this  land  by  these  wat- 
ers will  carry  a  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  $3.50  per 
acre.  In  other  words, 
it  would  cost  that  sum 
to  buy  fertilizer  for 
each  acre  every  year 
that  it  was  farmed 
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After  60,000  Cars 

By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


I  have  built  to  date  over  60,000  cars. 

For  25  years  I  have  watched  their  performance.  I 
have  found  out  and  corrected  a  myriad  shortcomings. 
I've  acquired  a  world  of  caution. 

Some  say  I'm  "old-maidish" — too  careful,  too  slow. 
But  I  call  these  things  standards.  I've  made  them  my 
code. 

My  Latest  Extreme — Big  Tires 


The  new  Reo  the  Fifth— o  it  Oct. 
1 — is  equipped  with  34x4-ineh  tires. 

That  is  22  per  cent  greater  tire 
ca parity  than  I  ever  have  used  on  a 
car  of  this  size.  Yet  this  car  was 
always  much  over-tired,  compared 
with  usual  standards. 

These  overs'ze  tnes  add  30  per 
cent  to  my  tire  cosr.  But  they  add 
65  per  cent  to  the  averatre  tire 
mileage.  They  should  save  you  In 
tire  waste  some  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars during  the  life  of  the  car. 

Remember  this  fact  when  you 
come  to  compare  cars.  The  tires 
on  Reo  the  Fifth  are  now  34x4. 


Make  Some  Other 
Comparisons 

In  judging  cars,  in  these  days  of 
close  prices,  it  is  very  important  to 
make  other  compaiisons. 

There  are  dollars  saved  some 
times  which  cost  buyers  ten  dol- 
lars. What  you  want  is  final 
economy. 

Watch  points  like  these: 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  190  drop  forg- 
ings.  All  makers  use  some  of  them 
to  get  lightness  and  strength.  Bui 
Reo  the  Fifth  has  190.  And  its  racy 
lines,  its  lightness  and  strength  are 
due  largely  to  those  costly  forg- 
ings. 

My  springs  are  two  inches  wide. 
Each  spring  has  seven  leaves.  The 
front  springs  aie  38  inches  long — 
the  rear  are  46. 

I  use  fifteen  roller  bearings — 11 

of  the  Timken,  4  of  the  Hyatt  High 
Duty. 

Every  important  bearing  has 
bronze  bushings — even  the  smallest 
of  them. 

For  safety's  sake  I  use  14-inch 
brake  drums.  I  use  a  centrifugal 
pump. 

I  use  a  $75  magneto,  to  insure  a 
hot  spark  when  the  car  runs  slow- 
ly.   You  can  stait  on  this  magneto. 


My  carburetor  is  double  heated — 
with  hot  air  and  hot  water.  So 
poor  gasoline  can't  give  trouble. 

For  big  margin  of  safety,  every 
driving  part  in  this  car  is  built  for 
45-horsepower  requirements. 


No  Chances 


I  take  no  chances  on  any  part  of 
car,  for  chances  sometimes 
cost  dearly. 

Each  lot  of  steel  is  analyzed 
twice.  Gears  are  tested  in  a  crush- 
ing machine,  to  stand  75,000  pounds. 

Each  engine  gets  five  tests — 
about  ten  hours  each.  It  is  run  for 
28  hours  in  the  chassis. 

I  limit  my  output  to  an  easy  ca- 
pacity of  fifty  cars  a  day.  So  the 
cars  are  built  slowly  and  carefully 
■ — no  man  is  ever  rushed. 

Parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 
O  ir  factory  system  insures  a  thous- 
and inspections. 


Petty  Savings 

I  abhor  petty  savings.  I  could 
save,  perhaps,  $50  to  $75  per  car  in 
the  finish  and  upholstering  if  I 
cared  to  skimp. 

But  I  put.  on  this  car  a  special 
body  which  costs  more  than  wood 
or  metal.  I  save  by  this  50  pounds 
in  weight,  and  the  body  takes  a 
wondrous  finish. 

I  give  17  coats  to  each  body.  The 
fenders,  radiator,  hood,  etc.,  have 
two  coats  of  rubber  enamel  baked 
on. 

The  upholstering  is  deep,  and  of 
genuine  leather.  It  is  filled  with 
the  best  curled  hair.  The  backs  as 
well  as  the  seats  are  filled  with 
sp:ings,  to  give  you  the  utmost 
comfort. 

Every  part  shows  the  final  touch. 


The  result  of  all  this  is  that  Keo 
the  Fifth  sells  on  a  mighty  small 
margin.  I  am  keeping  the  price 
under  $1,100,  with  all  the  new  fea- 
tures, including  these  big  tires. 

Our  profit  per  car  is  now  a  very 
small  item,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  make  every  part  ourselves. 

Yet  there  are  cars  which,  at  pass- 
ing glance,  seem  to  undeisell  this 
car. 

I  have  told  you  the  facts,  so  you 
may  judge  for  yourself  if  these  are 
things  which  you  care  to  go  with- 
out. Would  you  wish  me  to  save 
you  a  little  on  price  by  trebling 
your  cost  of  upkeep? 

I  am  sure  you'll  say  no.  I  am 
also  sure  that  the  time  is  coming 


Even  the  engine  is  nickel-trimmed. 
I  believe  that  folks  like  these  per- 
fections. 

Center  Control 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  my  center  con- 
trol— a  single  light  handle,  out  of 
the  way,  which  does  all  the  gear 
shifting  by  moving  three  inches  in 
each  of  four  directions. 

Both  brakes  are  operated  by  foot 
pedals.  So  there  are  no  levers  to 
clog  the  front  doors. 

The  driver  sits  on  the  left  side, 
as  in  electrics,  close  to  the  cars  he 
passes.  Yet  the  gear-shifting  lever 
is  at  his  right  hand.  Note  how 
many  great  cars  are  following  me 
in  this.  The  old  way  of  driving  will 
be  soon  out  of  date. 


when  most  cars  must  be  built  like 
this.  Men  won't  have  them  other- 
wise. 

Here's  the  greatest  value  any 
man  can  give  you  in  a  car.  If  you 
want  such  value  I  want  your  tiade. 
And  you'll  be  very  glad,  in  years  to 
come,  that  you  picked  a  car  like 
this. 

In  1,000  Towns 

A  thousand  dealers  in  a  thousand 
towns  now  offer  this  new  type  of 
Reo  the  Fifth. 

Our  1913  catalog  pictures  all  the 
details,  and  shows  three  styles  of 
bodies.   Write  us  for  it  now. 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  inches 
Tires— 

34  x  4  inches 
"Wheels 

34  inches 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
Speed  — 

45  Miles 

per  Hour 
Made  with 

2      and  5 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
v.-indshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer  and  self-starter— all  for  $100  extra. 


Do  These  Precautions  Pay? 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.,        Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich . 

CANADIAN  FACTORY,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
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PRUNERS'  and  PICKERS' 

BASTIAN'S 

The  natural  way  to  use  a  pruner  is  with  both 
hands. 

Bastian's  are  the  "Two  Hand"  long  handle 

Pniners. 

Durability,  power,  quickness  and  ease  of  op- 
eration and  blades  of  finest  quality  Sheffield 
tool  steel,  combine  to  make  them  the  most 
popular  pruners  in  use  today. 

Use  them,  you'll  save  time  and  labor.  Hooks' 
for  heavy  work.    Shears  for  light  work. 

PICKERS 


ft? 


Why  lose  good  fruit?  Bastian  Pickers  will 
help  you  save  it  They're  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Standard  lengths,  Pruners  5  to  16  feet;  Pick- 
ers and  Shears  5  to  12  feet. 
For  sale  by  all  the  best  dealers. 

STOREY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

214  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Profit  in  Small  Fruits 


By  Louis  F.  Scribner,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


KOKOMO  wv?,^EN  FENCE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates 
Barb  Wire 
Staples 


Yard  and 
Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates 
Fencing  Tools 
Netting 


Vices  Gladly  Quoted.    Send  for  Catalogue        Mail  Orders  a  Specialty 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.      -* ^-  *  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Rust-Resisting  American  Ingot  Iron 

Lash  Longer  than  the  old-fashioned  Iron  used  by  your  Grandfathers 


THE  EARLIEST  USERS  OP  AMERICAN  INGOT  IROX 
CULVERTS  ARE  TODAY  OCR  BEST  CUSTOMERS 


WHY? 


Because  the  Tests  of  Service  have  shown  that  these  culverts  are 
Strong,  Durable  and  Efficient,  that  the  claims  made  by  the  scientists 
for  the  rust-resisting  quality  of  iron  of  the  highest  degree  of  purity 
are  justified,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
CULVERTS  are  the  wisest  investment. 

No  less  successful  are  American  Ingot  Iron  Irrigation  Pipe,  Gates, 
Flumes,  Roofing  and  Siding,  and  Wire  Fencing. 

Write  us  for  particulars  on  lines  in  which  you  are  interested. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert 
Company 


400  Leroy  St., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


oth  and  Parker  Sts., 
WEST  BERKELEY. 


'P'HE  PROBLEM  of  resources  is  to 
the  average  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
one  that  often  taxes  beyond  a  limited 
resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual. How  to  make  a  certain  piece 
of  land  pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, besides  a  certain  amount  each 
year  towards  the  principal,  is  often 
never  solved  for  the  reason  that  the 
individual  often  lacks  the  capacity  to 
render  a  solution  even  though  it  lies  at 
his  door;  not  only  the  solution,  but 
opportunities  undreamed  of.  I  know 
that  many  will  question  this  or  even 
resent  it,  but  after  twenty  years  on 
this  coast,  during  which  time  the  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  for  hundreds  of 
worthy  men  and  women  who  can  look 
back  to  the  time  when  the  plot  of  land 
they  had  set  their  hopes  upon  was  an 
object  of  despair,  I  believe  it  true. 

After  the  orchard  is  set  out,  with 
perhaps  but  little  land  left  with  which 
to  carry  on  farming  operations,  the 
grower  is  confronted  with  a  period  of 
several  years  during  which  he  has 
expenses  and  no  returns.  The  trees 
must  be  pruned  and  sprayed;  the  soil 
must  be  cultivated  and  perhaps  irri- 
gated. No  lack  of  attention  can  be 
permitted  without  lessened  future  re- 
turns, and  the  question  of  a  living  from 
the  soil  seems  a  greater  one  than  the 
average  "back-to-the-lander"  thought  it 
was  when  he  bought  the  ground. 

However,  let  none  despair.  Co-oper- 
ation is  doing  wonders  in  many  com- 
munities. Let  the  grower  look  around 
him.  How  far  is  it  to  a  large  city? 
How  many  kinds  of  transportation  are 
there  and  is  there  competition?  Are 
the  agents  progressive  and  on  the  look- 
out for  business?  Are  there  mining 
districts,  lumber  mills  and  other  non- 
producing  and  consuming  districts 
within  reach?  Is  his  community  as  a 
whole  large  enough  to  interest  a  can- 
nery, drier  and  packing  house?  Or, 
better  still,  is  it  progressive  enough 
to  have  one  of  their  own?  In  other 
words,  while  his  orchard  is  reaching  a 
paying  basis,  can  he  with  profit  grow 
vegetables  and  small  fruits?  I  think 
he  can. 

An  acquaintance  recently  purchased 
a  small  farm  down  the  valley.  Besides 
the  small  orchard  there  was  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes.  He  dug  the  pota- 
toes and  found  they  were  selling  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  sack.  He  sold  out 
the  farm  for  what  he  could  get  and 
moved  back  to  the  city.  One  of  his 
neighbors  the  meanwhile  was  counting 
up  receipts  of  over  $9,000  from  his  ten 
acres  of  berries.  That  first  man  did 
not  look  around  him.  All  he  could  see 
was  the  potatoes  and  the  road  back  to 
the  city. 

To  the  "young  orchard"  man.  as  well 
as  the  man  who  does  not  want  an  or- 
chard yet,  I  would  say:  Go  In  for 
small  fruits.  They  thrive  to  perfec- 
tion on  this  coast  and  prices  are  high. 
The  demand  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease and  we  cannot  hope  to  meet  it 
for  some  years  yet.  Strawberries,  dew- 
berries, early  raspberries,  loganberries, 
blackberries,  early  and  late;  late  rasp- 
berries and  rhubarb.  There  is  not  a 
month  in  the  year  In  the  warmer  sec- 
tions when  one  cannot  send  something 
to  market.  In  some  communities  the 
growers  have  co-operated  and  ship  car- 
loads of  fresh  fruit  to  distant  mar- 
kets, having  of  course  contracts  of  va- 
rious natures.    They  buy  their  sup- 


plies in  large  quantities  and  cut  out 
the  middlemen  both  ways. 

In  sections  like  Los  Angeles  the  local 
markets  consume  everything  edible 
within  a  hundred-mile  radius  and  car- 
loads besides.  In  other  sections  they 
have  a  packing-house,  canner  and  drier, 
which  takes  all  the  fruit  it  can  get. 

Berries  of  every  kind  wanted  can  be 
planted  between  rows  of  trees  if  nec- 
essary for  the  first  few  years  and  will 
yield  a  handsome  revenue  until  the 
trees  commence  bearing.  One,  two  or 
three  rows  between  two  rows  of  trees, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  trees, 
will  often  surprise  the  grower  In  the 
way  of  returns.  The  grower  should  be 
careful  to  return  to  the  soil  that  which 
is  taken  from  it  in  the  way  of  plant 
food.  Proper  fertilizers  should  be 
used  and  plenty  of  cultivation  should 
be  given.  Always  follow  the  steels 
with  an  evener  of  some  kind.  If  an 
attachment  can  be  used  on  the  culti- 
vator it  saves  labor;  If  not,  a  harrow- 
tooth  cultivator  should  be  used  after 
the  soil  is  stirred. 

Nearly  everyone  on  this  coast  has 
heard  of  the  loganberry,  a  dewberry- 
raspberry  originating  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  some  thirty  years  ago,  as  also 
the  mammoth  blackberry,  about  the 
same  time.  Judge  Logan  has  left  us  a 
legacy  in  these  berries  that  I  am  sure 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  No 
more  popular  or  profitable  berries  have 
ever  enjoyed  such  a  lease  of  life  here, 
notwithstanding  the  poor,  worn-out 
plant  stock  that  has  been  sold  and 
planted. 

Along  with  these  is  the  phenomenal 
berry  originating  with  Mr.  Luther  Bur- 
bank  some  years  ago.  I  believe  It  to 
be  much  superior  to  any  of  its  class  If 
properly  grown  from  good  stock.  A 
prominent  fruit  fancier  wrote  me  some 
time  ago.  saying  that  he  had  purchased 
"Phenomenal"  plants  five  different 
times,  only  to  find  out  they  were  not 
genuine.  The  foregoing  vines  are  of 
a  trailing  nature  and  should  be  trel- 
lised  either  with  wires  on  a  row  of 
posts  or  stakes  like  a  fence  or  on  wires 
fastened  to  cross-arms  on  posts. 

The  Himalaya  and  Evergreen  are 
rank  growers  in  the  blackberry  line. 
The  former  must  be  met  more  than 
half  way  with  the  pruning  shear. 
Though  much  maligned.  It  Is  one  of 
the  best  flavored,  most  prolific  and 
profitable  berries  that  we  have.  Red 
raspberries  are  easily  grown  where  the 
climate  Is  not  too  hot  and  dry.  The 
best  known  varieties  are  the  Red  Ant- 
werp, Cuthbert  and  Early  Surprise. 
Then  there  are  the  Superlative,  Ruby, 
Loudon,  Miller,  Idaho.  St.  Regis  and  a 
host  of  others.  A  row  of  stakes  or 
posts  with  a  wire  stretched  and  fas- 
tened on  each  side  is  an  excellent 
method  of  keeping  the  canes  confined 
in  the  row.  Canes  should  be  pinched 
when  about  twenty  Inches  high,  so 
that  they  will  branch. 

Black  raspberries  or  Black-caps  are 
favorites  with  many  and  bear  such 
names  as  Kansas.  Gregg,  Cumberland 
and  Plum  Farmer.  Vines  are  vigor- 
ous and  are  more  of  a  trailing  nature 
than  Reds.  Along  with  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  purple  raspberry,  which 
have  long  been  known  in  the  East  and 
are  only  just  coming  Into  favor  here. 
The  vines  are  similar  to  the  Black-cap 
and  are  prolific  and  easily  cared  for. 
and  the  fruit  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices.    Such  names   as  Columbian, 
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HANFORD  NURSERIES 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vineland 
Nurseries  Company,  we  offer  a  lim- 
ited number  of 


RED  GRAVENSTEIN 


Apple  Trees  for   Fall  Delivery 

Seo  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman 
says  of  this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen 
the  Red  Gravenstein  Apple  at  some 
of  the  fruit  fairs  in  the  West,  and 
among  them  the  National  Apple  Show 
at  Spokane.  I  have  also  eaten  it, 
and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein  in  every 
particular  except  color.  In  this  re- 
spect it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety, 
because  it  is  almost  solid  red  and 
exceedingly  attractive.  I  think  this 
difference  will  cause  it  to  sell  even 
better  than  the  common  Gravenstein, 
from  which  it  is  a  bud-sport." 

HANFORD 
NURSERIES 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 
Drawer  6. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders ;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection ;  underneath  suc- 
tion ;  iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  HAND  AND 
WWER  SPRAYERS,  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 
BEAN    SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
225  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  Bnrca.  Ohio 


Fro*  Book  on  the 

wc°rnodper  ALFALFA 

HOW  TO  GROW  IT  ON  YOUR  LAND 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  issued 
by  us.  It  contains  a  fund  of  priceless  information 
on  alfalfa  growing  secured  from  many  sources; 
United  States  Government,  State  Experiment 
Stations,  the  best  posted  authorities  and  success- 
ful growers.  This  information  was  secured  at  a 
great  cost  of  time,  money  and  research  and  yet  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking  without  cost.  This  book 
tells  how  to  grow  alfalfa,  how  to  get  results  from 
the  first  planting,  how  to  select  and  prepare  the 
toil,  including  fertilizing,  plowing,  liming  and  how 
to  prepare  the  seed;  when  to  plant,  how  to  plant. 
It  tells  you  what  to  do  during  the  growing  period, 
how  to  get  bigger  than  average  crops,  and  how 
to  cut  and  cure.  The  contents  of  this  book  are 
worth  many  dollars  to  the  farmer  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa,  (every  farm  has  some  land  that 
will  grow  alfalfa)  but  we  gladly  send  it  without 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind  if  you  answer  at 
once.  Don't  put  it  off — write  for  free  book  today. 
6irminimirkin''llllii[ln"  Co.,312  Muon  St.,  Milw»uk««,Wi«. 


Schaffer,  Cardinal,  Royal  Purple  and 
Haymaker  grace  the  rows  of  purple 
varieties.  Besides  these  must  not  be 
forgotten  the  straight  caned  black- 
berry that  has  helped  to  pay  off  many 
a  mortgage  for  the  pioneers  on  this 
coast.  The  main  standby  in  the  South 
is  the  Crandall,  and  in  the  North  and 
East  such  names  as  Lawton,  Blowers, 
Early  Harvest,  and  many  others.  Dew- 
berries are  low  ramblers,  easily  cared 
for  on  low  staked  wires.  They  supply 
the  demand  for  early  blackberries  in 
many  districts.  We  all  like  strawber- 
ries and  probably  more  mistakes  are 
made  in  growing  the  Fragaria  than  any 
other  small  fruit.  Find  out  what  va- 
rieties do  the  best  in  any  one  locality 
and  plant  those.  Study  the  methods 
of  the  successful  growers  nearest  to 
that  locality  and  follow  them.  Straw- 
berry culture  would  require  a  book  and 
then  perhaps  leave  the  grower  in  doubt. 
Fancy  strawberries  have  not  sold  for 
less  than  ten  cents  per  half  pound  box 
in  this  district  for  over  a  year.  Na- 
ture has  favored  this  coast  with  the 
soil  and  climate;  let  us  have  growers — 
true  lovers  of  the  soil,  who  take  pleas- 
ure in  growing  good  things  to  eat.  In 
other  words,  let  us  have  more  "small 
fruits." 


Settling  Reclamation  Projects. 

Collier's  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  settlers  are  needed  for  the  great 
reclamation  projects  that  have  been 
constructed  by  the  government  in  the 
West. 

The  first  stage  of  these  projects  is 
completed,  but  most  of  the  lands  are 
still  unoccupied.  Collier's  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  these  lands  must  be 
filled  with  settlers  before  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  projects  can  be  com- 
pleted and  others  started.  It  advises 
city  folk,  who  are  not  absolutely 
bound  to  the  town  by  business  in- 
terests that  can  not  be  broken,  to  turn 
to  these  western  lands,  which  in  time 
should  prove  immensely  profitable. 

This  is  good  advice,  and  the  city 
dwellers  who  heed  it  will  never  regret 
their  action.  But  apparently  there 
are  thousands  in  the  big  cities  who 
would  settle  on  government  lands  only 
for  lack  of  funds.  The  government 
estimates  that  at  least  $1,000  is  need- 
ed by  each  settler.  Evidently  some 
provision  for  aiding  settlers  should  be 
made.  Canada  is  providing  settlers 
with  seers,  farming  implements,  lum- 
ber, etc..  End  furnishes  experts  who 
visit  the  farms  and  give  free  advice  to 
the  beginners.  This  is  only  done  after 
the  responsibility  of  the  settler  has 
been  established,  of  course. 

Similar  encouragement  of  settlers  in 
this  country  would  soon  solve  the 
problem  of  peopling  the  lands  em- 
braced under  the  reclamation  projects. 
It  is  paternalism,  of  course,  but  the 
mere  construction  of  such  works  from 
public  funds  is  paternalistic,  so  why 
not  carry  the  idea  still  further  and 
aid  the  homesteader  in  getting  a  start? 


For  flavor  and  delicacy  of  flesh, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  line  of  do- 
mestic water  fowl  equal  to  the  Ca- 
yuga duck,  but  it  has  never  become 
popular  in  this  country  on  account  of 
its  black  plumage. 


Phenol  Sodique  is  recommended  in 
all  cases  of  canker  or  diphtheritic 
roup.  It  can  be  obtained  at  almost 
any  drug  store. 


Ten  drops  of  colchicam  wine  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  cod  liver  oil  is  recom- 
mended for  male  birds  that  have  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs. 


BENICIA  -  HANCOCK 
DISC  PLOWS 

Made  strictly  to  meet  your  requirements.    You  can't  lose. 
Absolutely  Guaranteed. 


4-DISC  SIZE. 


Number  and  size  of  discs  may  be  changed  as  desired.  Less 
horsepower  required  to  operate. 


BENICIA  PEERLESS  CROSSKILL  PULVERIZER. 


•THE  CT.OD  CIU'SHER. 


Successful  where  others  fail.    Built  upon  scientific  principles 
Equipped  with  pole  or  truck. 


GEM  BROADCAST  SEEDERS. 


Popular  for  many  years.    Extensively  used.    Most  economical 
sower  on  the  market. 
Benicia  Products  Are  Guaranteed.    Write  for  Literature. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  451  Brannan  Street  Factory:  BENICIA,  CAL. 
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Irrigation  in  Relation  to  Fruit  Growing 


By  Prof.  C.  L  Lewis,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallls,  Ore. 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  relation  of 
fruit  growing  to  irrigation,  two  pic- 
tures immediately  come  to  my  mind, 
and  they  illustrate  pretty  nearly  the 
present  status  of  irrigation  and  fruit 
growing. 

In  the  first  case  I  see  a  lot  of  soft 
spongy  apples  of  poor  quality,  watery 
peaches  and  insipid  cherries — Emit 
which  neither  keeps  or  ships  well.  1 
see  the  orchard  dying;  the  seepage 
pools  creeping  among  the  trees,  and 
the  alkali  doing  its  deadly  work.  Win- 
ter injury  is  also  taking  its  toll,  and 
various  diseases  are  playing  havoc 
among  the  trees.  If  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  coriect  irrigation,  then  irri- 
gation as  related  to  fruit  growing  is 
surely  a  curse.  While  this  picture 
too  often  is  true,  it  should  he  the 
great  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

The  other  picture  that  I  see  is  or 
chards  in  the  finest  of  vicor.  produc- 
ing maximum  yields  of  fruit  which 


they  hear  annually  and  the  fruit  is 
much  improved  in  quality,  being  mo:e 
juicy  and  palatable.  The  fruit  is  found 
to  be  of  a  larger  size,  of  a  brighter 
or  more  lively  colon  We  find  that 
more  Intercropping  is  practiced  among 
the  trees  successfully,  there  are  less 
windfalls  and  culls,  usually,  and  if 
this  is  a  true  picture,  irrigation  be- 
comes one  of  the  gieatest  blessings 
of  the  country. 

In  traveling  quite  extensively  over 
the  Pacific  Coast,  I  have  seen  these 
pictures  repeated  over  and  over.  One 
man  says  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
good  fruit  with  irrigation,  another  that 
it  can  hot  be  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. The  fact  is  irrigation  should 
have  no  different  effect  on  the  fruit 
than  natural  rainfall. 

A  great  advantage  in  irrigation  lies 
in  the  absolute  moisture  control  of 
the  soil.  The  trouble  with  irrigation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly 
blaming  the  science  of  irrigation  when 
we  should  blame  the  ignorant  irriga- 
tor. We  have*  not  made  irrigation 
the  science  it  should  be.  We  have 
been  more  interested  in  how  much 
water  to  use  rather  than  how  little. 
We  have  not  emphasized  sufficiently 


the  importance  of  drainage  in  irriga- 
tion. Also,  we  need  to  practice  a  more 
intelligent  interplanting  of  our  fruits. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  grow  all 
classes  of  fruit  on  the  same  piece  of 
soil  under  irrigation.  While  they  can 
be  grown  and  marketed  at  a  profit,  it 
is  very  raiely  that  they  can  all  be 
grown  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Take  peaches,  for  example; 
it  is  most  unwise  to  irrigate  peaches 
up  to  within  three  weeks  of  harvest- 
ing; on  the  other  hand,  if  this  rule 
were  followed  closely,  the  apple  trees 
planted  among  the  peaches  might  suf- 
fer. Undoubtedly  we  are  at  times 
tempted  to  grow  too  large  a  specimen 
and  too  much  fruit  to  the  tree  at  the 
expense  of  quality. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
spent  most  of  our  energies  on  the 
engineering  phases  of  the  irrigation 
problem.  This  was  necessary,  as  these 
projects  had  to  be  started  and  the 
water  distributed.  Having  received 
the  water,  we  simply  poured  it  on  and 
expected  nature  would  do  the  rest. 
Generally  our  expectations  have  been 
fulfilled,  although  nature  does  not  al- 
ways pay  us  In  the  way  we  antici- 
pate. 


Horizontal  Belted 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Electrically  Driven 

Horizontal  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Vertical 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Deep-well  Pumps 


DOW  PUMPS 


Dow  Pumps 

have  many  exclusive  features 
Simple  in  design,  efficient  in  serv- 
ice, durable  and  satisfactory. 


Be  Independent  of  the 
Weather.  Our  38  years  ex- 
perience is  at  your  service. 

SEND  FOR 

BULLETIN  117. 


Electrically  Driven  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump. 


Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co. 


417  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


262  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  division  of  horticultuie  of  the' 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  Kx-l 
periment  Station  has  been  working  on 
irrigation  problems  for  five  years. 

In  regard  to  the  bearing  fruit  trees.', 
in  our  work  we  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  in  a  broad  way,  but  it  will 
be  a  number  of  years  before  complete 
data  can  be  secured. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  from  the  start  that  irrigation  of 
an  orchard  means  that  each  individual 
grower  must  study  his  problem  care- 
fully himself,  and  while  he  will  be 
able  to  get  a  good  deal  of  information 
from  the  experience  of  others,  he  will 
have  to  work  out  the  special  applica- 
tion under  his  own  peculiar  conditions. 
If  we  can  get  the  grower  interested 
in  studying  his  problem  carefully,  and 
realizing  the  importance  of  such  a 
study,  we  have  won  a  great  victory, 
especially  if  we  can  teach  him  that 
he  should  work  on  the  basis  of  how 
little  water  is  necessary  rather  than 
how  much,  and  that  irrigation  can  not 
successfully  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  tillage.  The  irrigator  must  be  led 
to  leain  that  he  is  certainly  his  broth- 
er's keeper.  If  his  neighbor  suffers 
because  of  his  unwise  irrigation, 
sooner  or  later  he  will  suffer  himself. 

In  our  work  we  have  found  that  ir- 
rigation aided  in  giving  us  a  larger 
percentage  of  fruit  that  came  up  to 
good  packing  size.  This  meant  that 
there  was  a  smaller  pe:centage  of 
culls  on  the  irrigated  than  on  the 
nonirrigated  soils.  We  were  able, 
also,  to  red  ice  the  percentage  of 
windfalls.  The  saving  at  times 
amounted  to  as  high  as  15  per  cent 
of  the  crop. 

When  the  fruit  trees  are  heavily 
loaded  in  the  fall  the  strain  on  the 
tree  is,  of  course,  very  heavy. '  If  the 
tree  does  not  receive  the  amount  of 
moist  in  e  necessary  to  nature  the  crop, 
it  immediately  begins  to  shed  its  fruit 
heavily,  and  this  loss  at  times  becomes 
extremely  great,  the  fruit  beginning  to 
drop  a  few  weeks  before  picking  time 
and  contin  ling  up  to  harvesting. 

In  one  experiment  which  we  COB 
d  ieted  on  a  dark  alluvial  loam  with 
Yellow  Newton  trees  19  years  of  a  .'e. 
the  first  plot  was  given  6110  gallons  of 
u:iter  to  each  tree,  in  two  applica- 
tions, about  the  middle  of  July  and  the 
middle  (if  August;  the  second  plot 
l.r.i  ii  gallon  i  ie  the  In  e,  the  hist  of 
July  and  the  latter  part  of  Aug. int. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  the'  greater 
irrigation  was  0  per  cent  less  culls 
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and  15  per  cent  less  windfalls.  Had 
the  owner  been  willing  to  have  had 
an  additional  irrigation  given  in  Sep- 
tember we  could  have  reduced  quite 
materially  the  percentage  of  windfalls 
but  the  trees  were  so  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit  that  he  feared  that  with 
Irrigating  we  would  knock  off  many 
of  the  apples. 

We  have  noted  that  the  shape  of  the 
frull  can  be  materially  changed  by 
Irrigation.  The  additional  moisture 
gained  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  be  more  angular  and  elon- 
gated. For  several  seasons  this  has 
been  noted.  Not  only  have  I  noticed 
this  on  the  irrigated  compared  with 
nonirrigated  land,  but  I  have  seen  it 
illustrated  on  the  plots  that  were  well 
tilled  compared  with  those  that  were 
in  sod  or  received  poor  tillage.  In  an 
experiment  that  we  have  been  run- 
ning at  our  home  station  at  Corvallis 
With  Yellow  Newtons,  those  that  were 
in  sod  when  compared  with  the  well 
tilled  fruit  have  given  this  difference. 
The  Yellow  Newtons  on  the  well  tilled 
plot  mature  later,  are  more  elongated, 
and  are  brighter  in  color.  Those  that 
received  poor  care  and  were  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  grass  matured  earlier 
and  had  a  deeper  yellow  at  harvest- 
ing. This  same  tendency  we  found 
illustrated  in  the  young  trees  com- 
pared with  old  ones,  the  elongation 
and  angularity  of  the  fruit  being  an 
indication  of  vigor. 

Considerable  influence  has  been 
noted  as  regards  color.  i  nis  is  es- 
pecially true  on  some  of  the  lighter 
soils  and  where  red  apples  are  grown. 
Each  year  the  irrigated  apples  have 
had  a  brighter,  more  attractive  color, 
and  are  handsomer,  while  those  on  the 
dry  checks  were  duller,  yet  deeper  in 
color.  The  trade  wants  the  bright, 
live,  attractive  apple.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  was  found  that  irrigation  had 
an  influence  on  the  succeeding  crop. 
The  iriigated  trees  have  more  nu- 
merous and  stronger  fruit  buds.  This 
difference  can  often  be  noted  at  the 
blooming  time.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  this  last  spring.  The  trees 
that  had  received  more  care  and  had 
had  sufficient  moisture  bloomed  more 
heavily  than  those  which  had  not  had 
as  much  moisture.    Undoubtedly,  un- 
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der  proper  conditions,  irrigation  will 
have  an  influence  in  making  the  trees 
tegular  bearers. 

Under  conditions  that  are  equal  we 
find  that  irrigation  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  more  wood  growth.  We  have 
noted  that  this  is  true  even  though 
the  trees  are  more  heavily  loaded  witli 
fruit.  More  wood  growth  is  obtained 
from  irrigation  where  the  trees  have 
not  been  vigorously  winter  pruned  and 
are  getting  ample  moisture.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  dry  check  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  water  is  greater 
than  between  a  moderate  amount  and 
an  excessive  amount.  In  one  experi- 
ment the  increase  In  terminal  wood 
growth  of  the  irrigated  over  the  lighter 
or  noniriigated  amounted  to  twelve 
inches,  on  an  average. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  were 
less  culls  on  the  irrigated  than  the 
nonirrigated  land,  the  latter  suffering 
for  moisture,  1  was  then  referring  to 
the  size.  We  found,  also,  less  culls 
due  to  calex  cracking  on  the  irri- 
gated than  on  the  nonirrigated  lands. 
Varieties  like  the  Jonathan  suffer 
greatly  from  calex  cracking.  Crack- 
ing may  occur  at  the  stem,  as  well  as 
at  the  calex.  In  most  cases  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  hangs  on 
the  tree  too  long.  We  found  the  fruit 
on  the  dry  checks  matured  earlier 
than  on  the  irrigated  plots.  It  showed 
that  irrigation  had  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  apples  to  mature  somewhat 
later,  which  meant  that  the  irrigated 
fruit  was  in  rather  better  condition 
at  picking  time,  and  we  therefore  had 
less  cracking.  Had  the  dry  checks 
been  picked  earlier  there  would  have 
been  less  cracking  noted,  probably, 
but  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible 
to  so  pick  the  fruit  as  to  avoid  crack- 
ing. 

Irrigation  tends  to  keep  the  leaves 
green  later  in  the  fall,  and  to  cause 
them  to  hang  much  longer  on  the 
trees.  In  fact,  if  moisture  is  given 
the  trees  in  the  form  of  rainfall  or 
irrigation  so  as  to  keep  them  in  ac- 
tivity, we  can  expect  the  results  noted. 
In  certain  seasons  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  over-irrigation  of  young  trees. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
trees  hardening.  I  have  noted  that 
the  trees  were  sometimes  more  than 
a  month  later  in  maturing  when  heav- 
ily irrigated  than  otherwise.  . 

I  may  cite  a  couple  of  experiments 
regarding  foliage  coloring  on  the  plots. 
Plot  1  received  600  gallons  of  water 
to  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  August.  Plot 
2  had  1,500  gallons  to  the  tree  July 
20  and  August  25.  On  October  4  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  on  Plot  1  began 
to  color,  and  to  drop  from  many  of  the 
trees.  Plot  2  was  still  of  a  good,  daik 
green  color,  and  by  November  most 
of  the  trees  on  Plot  1  had  shed  a 
large  per  cent  of  their  foliage,  but 
though  a  few  on  Plot  2  had  done  like- 
wise, the  larger  number  had  not.  On 
most  of  the  trees  the  foliage  was  just 
beginning  to  turn.  The  trees  which 
had  a  light  crop  tended  to  color  earlier 
and  drop  their  foliage  earlier  than 
those  heavily  loaded  with  fruit. 

In  a  second  experiment  Plot  1  re- 
ceived 1,200  gallons  of  water  to  the 
tree  August  14,  Plot  2  865  gallons  to 
the  tree  July  27,  Plot  3  555  gallons  to 
the  tree  July  27,  and  Plot  4  was  a 
dry  check.  On  the  dry  check  the 
leaves  began  to  fall  and  color  by  Sep- 
tember 20,  followed  by  Plots  2  and  3, 
the  foliage  of  these  maturing  about 
the  same  time.  On  Plot  1,  where  the 
trees  received  the  heaviest  irrigation, 
the  foliage  remained  green  later,  and 
had  not  fallen  late  in  November. 

One  advantage  in  irrigation  we  hav<- 
noted  is  in  its  relation  to  the  growing 
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of  cover  crops.  We  found  that  on  the 
irrigated  plots,  not  only  did  the  nat- 
ural weeds  grow,  but  the  cover  crops 
also  made  a  much  better  growth  than 
on  the  dry  checks.  This  will  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  those  or- 
chards which  are  suffering  becajse  of 
a  lack  of  organic  matter  and  humus. 
Irrigation  will  aid  materially  in  bjild- 
ing  up  the  humus  content  of  such 
soils. 

We  have  found  that  the  irrigation 
practices  in  one  district  will  vary  and 
that  such  differences  can  be  attributed 
to  the  kind  of  soil,  variety  of  fruit, 
and  age  of  the  tiees.  Such  problems 
as  the  determination  of  the  .exact 
time  to  irrigate  and  the  best  methods 
to  employ  will  vary  with  the  condi- 
tions stated. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  soils  on 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  problem  of 
irrigating  some  of  these  is  somewhat 
complicated.  In  some  sections  we 
have  extremely  heavy  types,  such  as 
the  stickies  or  adobes,  and  experiment 
shows  that  we  generally  get  better 
results  under  cultivation  without  the 
use  of  irrigation  water  on  such  soils. 
They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  irri- 
gate, and  if  irrigated,  warm  water 
should  be  used.  Possibly  the  best  way 
to  handle  such  soils  would  be  to  grow 
shade  crops  and  use  the  water  for 
both  trees  and  shade  crops. 

On  the  lighter  types  of  soil  more 
water  is  needed,  especially  where  ap- 
ples are  grown.  On  the  pumico  soils, 
or  very  fine  type  of  volcanic  ash,  we 
found  in  Southern  Oregon  that  at 
least  3,500  gallons  of  water  to  the 
tree  is  necessary,  distributed  in  about 
three  equal  irrigations  in  June,  July 
and  August.  We  obtained  the  best  re- 
sults by  allowing  a  small  stream  to 
flow  down  the  furrow,  increasing  the 
amount  to  four  inches  to  each  fur- 
row as  soon  as  the  soil  began  to  take 
up  the  water.  In  some  of  the  free 
soils  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  we 
found  that,  where  they  were  properly 
cultivated,  they  responded  best  with 
irrigation  to  the  amount  of  2.400  to 
3,000  gallons  to  the  tree,  in  two  irri- 
gations. This  kind  of  soil  is  low  in 
organic  matter,  takes  water  slowly, 
and  to  get  an  even  distribution  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of 
furrows  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
"in  each. 

With  experiments  with  ten-year-old 
Newtons  on  river  bottom  soils,  which 
vary  from  medium  to  slightly  heavy 
texture,  fine  results  were  obtained  by 
applying  1,600  to  2,000  gallons  to  the 
tree,  divided  in  two  irrigations,  one 
in  July  and  the  other  in  August.  This 
type  of  soil  takes  up  water  freely,  and 
a  comparatively  large  bead  to  each 
furrow  may  be  used. 

On  some  of  the  lighter  granitic 
soils  it  is  better  to  use  a  number  of 
funows  between  each  tree  and  its 
neighbor,  with  a  small  head  of  water. 
In  nearly  all  cases  furrows  and  rills 
are  used,  flooding  having  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  in  the  Northwest. 
In  a  few  cases  where  the  soil  takes 
up  water  very  slowly,  however,  if  a 
sort  of  check  or  basis  system  is  used 
it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
systems. 

From  some  experiments  we  have 
conducted  with  Bartlett  pear  trees 
seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  good 
vigor,  we  found  that  the  application 
of  irrigation  water  seemed  to  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the  trees  more  sus- 
ceptible to  diseases,  such  trees  blight- 
ing more  readily.  Under  conditions 
where  the  pears  are  not  making  a 
normal  growth  it  is  better  to  add 
water  regaidless  of  the  age. 

The  use  of  excessively  cold  water 
on  pears  is  a  questionable  practice. 


Many  heavy  soils  crack,  and  the  cold 
water  rushes  down  the  cracks,  inter- 
fering with  the  root  functions.  From 
observation  we  are  led  to  believe  the 
practice  detrimental  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. 

Experiments  with  Winter  Nells, 
d'Anjou  and  Bartlett  pear  trees  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  on  a  rather  heavy 
type  of  soil  have  been  made,  the  or- 
chard being  divided  into  several  plots. 
The  poorer  soil  was  given  heavier  ir- 
rigation, while  the  better  was  given 
intensive  cultivation,  but  no  irrigation. 
The  results  favored  nonirrigation, 
showing  that  irrigation  can  not  be 
made  to  make  up  for  a  poor  quality  of 
soil. 

In  all  cases  cultivation  is  a  most  im- 
portant feature  in  connection  with  ir- 
rigation. If  the  ground  is  given  thor- 
ough cultivation  in  spring,  and  a  good 
mulch  soil  maintained  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  soil  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  receive  the  water,  and 
a  more  economical  use  of  the  water  is 
allowed.  Irrigation  should  merely  sup- 
plement good  tillage,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  thorough  tillage  during  the 
growing  season  can  not  be  ovei  esti- 
mated. 

Good  drainage,  natural  or  artificial, 
is  necessary  where  large  amounts  of 
irrigation  waters  are  used.  Where 
drainage  is  poor  seepage  waters  and 
alkali  often  destroy  many  of  the  or- 
chaids.  Often  the  excess  irrigation 
does  not  Injure  the  lands  of  the  man 
who  practices  it,  but  those  of  his 
neighbors  at  a  lower  level. 

We  found  the  temperature  of  the 
water  to  be  a  subject  requiring  more 
attention.  With  well  water  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  fairly  constant  tem- 
perature throughout  the  season.  It 
may  be  made  to  increase  its  tempera- 
ture, however,  quite  materially  by  va- 
riojs  methods  of  distribution.  In  one 
test  we  found  that  the  water  increased 
8.5  degrees  in  flowing  in  open  furrows 
from  the  well  to  the  point  of  distribu- 
tion. It  was  still  further  increased  in 
passing  through  the  distribution  rills 
in  the  orchard.  There  was  a  much 
greater  increase  in  the  afternoon  than 
in  the  morning. 

When  water  was  used  from  a  large 
irrigation  ditch  d  iring  July  and  Aug- 
ust, the  water  was  found  to  be  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  soil  early  in 
the  morning,  but  was  greatly  increased 
in  the  afternoon,  in  some  cases  15.5 
degrees  over  the  morning  temperature. 
This  would  mean,  where  the  soil 
tended  to  be  a  little  heavy  or  where 
the  water  tended  to  run  a  little  too 
cold,  that  injury  could  result  from 
irrigation. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  soil,  there  was  a  slight  de- 
ciease  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
when  it  flowed  through  the  furrows, 
especially  if  these  were  located  In 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  In  all  cases 
when  temperatures  were  read.  It  was 
found  that  the  soil  had  decreased  in 
temperature  immediately  following  Ir- 
rigation. This  decrease  was  more  no- 
ticeable in  surface  soils  than  at 
greater  depth.  In  some  cases  there 
was  as  much  as  3  degrees  difference 
in  temperature  in  the  first  foot,  and 
this  gradually  decreased  at  four  feet 
in  depth,  while  in  other  cases  the  soil 
temperatures  remained  the  same  at  a 
depth  of  three  feet  and  below. 

From  the  investigations  we  have  been 
able  to  make  we  can  determine  easily 
that  irrigation  is  a  big  subject  having 
many  phases,  and  one  which  is  going 
to  require  our  closest  and  most  care- 
ful study  if  we  are  to  bring  trees  to 
their  highest  degree  of  productiveness. 
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Caring  for  Farm  Machinery 


•"THE  MACHINERY  and  equipment 
required  on  a  modern  farm  rep- 
resents a  very  considerable  invest- 
ment and  it  is  well  to  insure  that  the 
life  of  these  machines  is  of  normal 
length.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
average  farmer  does  not  give  his  ma- 
chinery the  care  it  deserves.  An  in- 
vestigation was  recently  conducted  at 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  in  re- 
gard to  what  influence  housing  and 
other  care  of  farm  machinery  had 
upon  its  period  of  usefulness.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations  some 
surprising  facts  were  developed.  The 
average  man  will  agree  that  if  the  ma- 
chinery is  properly  housed  as  soon  as 
he  is  through  with  it  in  the  field  it  is 
being  given  good  care.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  from  these  investiga- 
tions conducted  at  the  Colorado  sta- 
tion, however,  seem  to  show  that  the 
housing  of  machinery  under  any  con- 
dition and  not  properly  caring  for  it 
otherwise  constitutes  very  poor  care. 
On  this  point  the  following  conclu- 
sions are  presented  in  a  bulletin  giv- 


You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  styles 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
good  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned* 

ARNOTT  &  CO.  ,E8S9T;       *  &  "PS? 


A-1    GRADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

and  SCREW  CASING 

Best  of  quality.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
They  will  interest  you. 

GEO.   P.    ALEXANDER   &  CO. 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RIFE 
RAMS 

Pump  water 
automatically 
day  and  night 


Water  in  Quantity 

all  over  your  farm-house, 
field,  or  barn  —  pumped 
without  cost  or  trouble 
for  you  by  an  automatic 
Rife  Ham. 

Costs  little  to  install  — 
nothing  to  operate.  Raises 
water  feet  for  every  foot 
of  fall.  WiU  avpply  pneu- 
matio  tanks  against  loo-lb. 
pressure .  Pumps  auto- 
matically day  and  night, 
winter  and  eummer.  fully 
guaranteed. 

If  there  isastream,  pond 
or  spring  within  a  mile. 

I write  for  plans,  book  and 
trial  offer,  FREE. 

"     RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

24S8  Trinity  Building,  New  York 


ing  the  results  of  investigations  upon 
this  subject: 

"To  house  machinery  does  not  al- 
ways do  as  much  good  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  making  the  investiga- 
tion, the  following  question  was  asked 
many  times,  'How  should  farm  ma- 
chinery be  cared  for?'  It  is  usually 
answered  by  the  farmer:  'Everyone 
knows  that  it  should  be  housed.'  This 
is  a  good  answer  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  to  house  machinery  under  any 
condition,  and  not  properly  care  for 
it  otherwise,  constitutes  very  poor 
care. 

"Machinery  may  be  just  as  well 
cared  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  as  if  it  is  stored 
in  some  of  the  leaky  sheds,  poorly 
drained  sheds,  or  combined  machine 
sheds  and  hen  roosts,  such  as  were 
found  during  the  investigation. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  to 
properly  house  machinery  is  a  great 
saving,  as  it  not  only  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  life  of  the  machine  but  it 
also  adds  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  farm.  It  was  generally  found 
that  where  a  farmer  was  interested 
enough  to  properly  house  it,  he  was 
also  interested  enough  in  it  to  care 
for  it  otherwise. 

"The  investigation  showed  that  the 
life  of  the  farm  machinery  depended 
a  great  deal  upon  the  owner.  Indi- 
vidual farmers  were  found  who  took 
very  good  care  of  their  machinery  and 
left  it  in  the  weather  when  not  in 
use.  A  great  deal  of  housed  ma- 
chinery was  found  which  had  done  no 
more  work  and  was  no  better  nor 
older  than  some  which  had  not  been 
housed  but  which  had  been  well  cared 
for  otherwise. 

"Cultivators,  shovels,  plowshares, 
and  attachments,  which  have  been  re- 
moved and  greased,  should  be  placed 
where  there  is  no  chance  for  them 
to  get  damp.  It  la  a  good  plan  to 
place  them  in  a  gunny  sack  and  sus- 
pend them  from  the  rafters  of  the 
shed  or  barn." 

Regarding  the  proper  care  of  farm 
machinery  these  investigations  empha- 
size the-  importance  of  its  being  well 
selected  at  the  start,  kept  in  good 
repair  and  adjustment,  oiling  thor- 
oughly, cleaned  before  housing,  and 
have  all  wearing  parts  well  greased 
when  not  in  use,  and  painted  when 
necessary,  as  well  as  that  it  be  prop- 
erly housed.  All  this  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  investigators  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  proper  care  of  the 
farm  machinery.  The  other  half  of 
the  good  care,  in  their  estimation,  con- 
sists in  keeping  the  machinery  prop- 
erly repaired,  in  good  adjustment  and 
thoroughly  oiled  when  in  use. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  conclusions 
reached  by  these  investigators,  that 
most  of  us  could  profitably  pay  more 
attention  to  the  care  given  all  farm 
machinery  other  than  its  proper  stor- 
age during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  not  in  use. 


The  color  of  the  eggs  sold  today 
are  considerably  darker  than  they  av- 
eraged thirty  years  ago,  all  of  which 
proves  that  Asiatic  blood  has  been 
largely  introduced  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  its  effect  on 
the  egg. 

In  organic  form  the  egg  contains 
650  grains  of  water,  125  grains  of  fat, 
108  grains  of  lime,  80  grains  of  albu- 
men, 26  grains  of  sugar,  and  10  grains 
of  ash. 


F*°  You  Can  ^ 
Regenerate 
Old  Orchards 

WITH 

RED  CROSS 
DYNAMITE 

By  exploding  one  cartridge  in  centre  of  tree  squares  ;  the 
compact  subsoil  is  broken  up,   a  new  wa'.e  -reservtir  is 
created,  new  plant  food  made  available,  and  the  old  trees 
made  to  bear  as  well  as  ever  bef?r?. 


IPSE 


Write  lor  Free  Booklet 


/       To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  using  dyna- 
ffo^       mite  for  removing  slumps  and  boulders,  planting 
,,„.    <t~   and  cultivating-  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren 
'         soil,  ditching-,  draining,  excavating  and  road- 
making,  ask  for  "Tree  Planting  Booklet,  No.  183  " 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.  nm*^Z™™^™mc- 


I  Addresses  of  experienced  agricultural  blasters  furnished  on  request,  if  de- 
sired.   Du  Pont  Powder  fo. 


A  Plain  Statement  of  I  H  C  Wagon  Value 

THERE  is  money  saved  for  one  farmer  every  time  an  I  H  C  wagon  is 
sold.  Not  because  it  costs  less  money  to  begin  with,  but  because  of 
the  length  of  service  it  gives,  an  I  H  C  wagon  is  the  cheapest  wagon 
you  can  buy.  A  new  wagon  costs  you  the  price  of  so  many  bushels  of 
wheat,  corn,  or  oats,  or  so  many  bales  of  hay.  The  longer  the  wagon  lasts 
the  more  you  get  for  the  original  purchase  price,  and  the  cheaper  your 
wagon  becomes.  That  is  why  it  is  economy  to  buy  the  best  wagon  — one 
that  will  outlast  any  ordinary  wagon.   When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  wagon 

1  Weber       New  Bettendorf       Steel  King 

you  invest  in  a  wagon  built  of  the  highest  grade  material  which  experience 
and  care  can  select  or  money  can  buy;  built  in  the  most  thorough,  pains- 
taking manner,  by  skilled  workmen,  in  factories  which  have  modern  appli- 
ances for  doing  work  of  the  highest  standard  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  conditions  under  which  I  H  C  wagons  are  built  are  nearly  ideal. 

All  lumber  used  is  air-dried  in  sheds  with  concrete  floors.  This  insures 
toughness  and  resiliency.  All  metal  parts  are  made  of  especially  prepared 
steel,  guaranteeing  the  longest  service.  Each  wagon  undergoes  four  inspec- 
tions before  being  shipped  so  that  it  reaches  the  purchaser  in  first  class  con- 
dition, ready  to  be  put  to  work  at  once  and  able  to  carry  any  reasonable  load 
over  any  road  where  a  wagon  should  go. 

Weber  wagons  have  wood  gears,  New  Bettendorf  and  Steel  King  nave 
steel  gears.  The  1  H  C  local  dealer  knows  which  wagon  is  best  suited  to 
your  work,  will  tell  you  why,  and  will  sell  you  that  one.  VVheu  you  see 
him  have  him  show  you  all  the  good  points  of  1  H  C  wagons,  and 
hear  what  he  can  tell  you  about  the  experiences  of  I  H  C  wagon 
owners.  You  can  get  literature  from  him,  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  house. 
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WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Den»er.  Colo.:  Htlen.,  Mont.;  PortUna. 
Ore.;    Spokane.  Waih.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;    San  Francifto.  UL  ^ 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


Chicago 


(Incorporated) 
I  H  C  Service  Bureau 


USA 


ill.  tlir  best  information  obtainable 
uestiont  concerning  ioils.  imps.  Unci  drain* ye* 
pcUhc  and  wild  thcui  to  IHC  Service  Bureau, 
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NITRATE  OF  LIME 

13';  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30  ;  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on 

!).•  market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in 
California  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
.Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San 
TRADE  MARK  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Vancouver. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agent*  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311    CALIFORNIA    STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Factors  in  Crop  Production 


FERTILIZERS 

Direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer. 


Fertilizers 

— direct  from  the  fac- 
tory and  save  middle- 
man's profits.  All  kinds 
of  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents sold. 


For  Oranges  and  Lemons 

Our  high  grade  Phospho-Potassic  fertilizer.  0-14-9.  is 
Just  ti  e  mixture  to  use  during  September  and  October 
for  early  maturing  and  quality  -producing. 

Splendid  for  "COVER  CROP"  growth. 

Correspondence  heartily  Invited.  Address 

THE  MOUNTAIN  COPPER  CO.,  LTD., 
150  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

One  "Superior"  grain  drill  for  sale  cheap. 


Merc's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


fl 


It  builds   up  the  soil   by  r 
plenishing  the   nutriments   that  ^ft 
make  healthy,  productive  trees.  V 
We  compound  a  special  fertilizer  I 
for    the   orchard,    the   vineyard,  the 
farm,  which  invigorates  the  worn  out 
soil    and    gives    you    a    bigger    crop  of 
better  quality. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in 
this  illustration  are  starving  to  death  for 
lack  of  nourishment   in   the  soil  around 

their  roots.  The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been 
fertilized   and   is  bearing  a   bounteous  crop. 

There  is  no  need  of  asking  which  Is  the 
more  profitable.  Let  us  send  you  our  FREE 
HOOKS  of  facts   regarding  fertilizing. 

THE    PACIFIC    GUANO    &    FERTILIZER  CO. 
612   Alaska   Commercial    Bldn..   San  Francisco. 
509   Central    Bldg.,    Los  Angeles. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers.  Poultry 
Foods  and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Eureka  Harness 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(iNCOHPOHATBO) 

461  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


By  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  University 
of  Illinois. 

J  MEAN  TO  TALK  in  general  along 
the  line  of  factors  in  crop  produc 
tion. 

We  recognize  six  essential  and  posi- 
tive factors  in  crop  production.  One 
of  those  is  the  seed,  or  the  seedling,  or 
the  plant  that  we  start  with. 

Of  course,  that  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial. I'nder  that  head  we  have  the 
general  subject  of  varieties.  Of  course, 
seed  is  a  very  important  one,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  dwell  upon  that. 

We  have  the  home  of  the  plant  as  the 
second  factor — the  soil  in  which  it 
grows.  Seme  plants  grow  well  on  sandy 
soils  that  are  oj>en  and  porous.  Other 
plants  prefer  heavy  soils.  That  adapta- 
tion of  soil  to  plant  is  one  of  these  six 
essential  factors. 

Moisture  is  the  third  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  production  of  crops.  Some 
people  think  it  is  the  only  factor 
necessary,  but  that  is  not  true.  It  is 
only  one  of  six.  In  most  agricultural 
regions  the  moisture  factor  is  not  un- 
der control,  not  under  very'  much  con- 
trol, but  in  most  places  in  California 
you  have  the  moisture  factor  under 
control.  You  are  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  that  regard,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  that  factor  in  the  production  of 
crops. 

Two  factors  regarding  which  we  can 
exert  very  little  influence  are  heat  and 
light.  They  are  essential.  You  can- 
not produce  crops  in  darkness  nor  can 
you  grow  plants  when  the  temperature 
drops  too  low  or  even  when  it  rises 
too  high,  but  those  two  factors  are  pro- 
vided, surely,  in  California  in  exceed- 
ing abundance — light  and  heat. 

The  sixth  factor  is  food,  the  stuff  out 
of  which  the  crops  are  made.  As  I 
study  these  different  factors  I  am 
rather  convinced  that  this  factor  is  the 
least  understood  and  the  most  neg- 
lected. It  is  not  true  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, surely,  among  your  fruit  grow- 
ers as  it  is  in  general  agriculture.  In 
the  United  States.  You  know,  perhaps, 
as  well  as  I  that  the  general  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  in  all  the 
older  region,  has  gone  down.  You 
know,  maybe  even  better  than  I,  that 
the  average  yield  of  wheat,  a  general 
farm  crop  in  the  State  of  California, 
has  gone  down — away  down.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  nowhere  near  what  it  was 
years  ago.  And  what  is  true  to  some 
extent  Mere  is  true  to  even  a  greater 
extent  in  the  far  Eastern  States.  New 
England,  Virginia,  Maryland — those 
old  Eastern  States — have  the  same  cli- 
mate, the  same  sunshine,  the  same  rain- 
fall, the  same  heat  and  the  same  light 
as  they  once  had.  Those  factors  have 
not  changed.  They  have  better  seed 
than  they  used  to  have,  because  there 
has  been  marked  Improvement  in  most 
varieties.  They  have  ml-  In  splendid 
physical  condition  yet,  many  of  them, 
thousands,  millions  of  acres  of  soils  of 
good  physical  quality,  but  you  know, 
perhaps  as  well  as  I,  that  they  also 
have  millions  of  acres  of  abandoned 
lands.  Why?  Because  they  have  neg- 
lected one  factor  above  others.  That 
is  the  factor  of  fertility — the  factor  of 
plant  food;  the  stuff  out  of  which  eropB 
are  made.  If  we  can  get  clearly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  food  for  plants  is 
just  as  important  as  food  for  animals, 
then  we  will  begin  to  realize  somewhat 
the  importance  of  this  subject.  You 
can't  make  plants  out  of  nothing  any 


more  than  you  can  animals,  and  the 
same  law  holds  regarding  the  growth 
of  plants  as  for  the  growth  of  animals, 
and  it  holds  in  California  as  well  as 
in  New  England  and  in  Virginia. 

There  are  ten  essential  elements  of 
plant  food,  without  any  one  of  which 
not  a  blade  of  grass  can  be  produced. 
The  ten  are  necessary.  Five  of  these 
are  taken  care  of  by  nature,  either  b) 
abundance  in  the  soil  or  by  some  proc- 
ess of  circulation  uiider  cycles  that 
bring  the  food  to  the  plant.  Two  of 
these  elements  come  from  the  air. 
They  are  carbon  and  oxygen,  taking 
into  the  plant  through  the  breathing 
pores  mostly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Hydrogen,  another  of  the  ten  ele- 
ments, is  obtained  by  plants  from  water 
taken  in  through  the  roots,  and  these 
three  elements — carbon,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen — unite  to  form  the  carbon- 
hydrates  and  parts  of  other  compounds 
in  the  plant.  They  are  the  most  ordi- 
nary elements  in  the  plant,  but  neither 
one  of  those  three  is  any  more  essen- 
tial than  is  every  one  of  seven  others 
from  the  production  of  the  crop.  They 
differ  in  amount,  but  they  do  not  dif- 
fer In  absolute  essentiallsm. 

One  element  is  present  in  soils  in 
such  an  amount  and  is  required  by 
plants  in  such  small  quantity  that  it 
has  never  l>een  known  to  limit  the 
yield  of  crops.  That  is  the  element  of 
iron.  You  cannot  produce  any  crop, 
any  plant,  without  iron,  but  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  elements  in  the 
earth's  crust.  The  most  abundant  ele- 
ment In  the  earths'  crust  is  oxygen; 
next  to  that  is  silicon;  next  to  that 
aluminum.  Neither  aluminum  nor  sill- 
con  are  required  for  plant  growth  and 
the  oxygen  is  not  taken  from  the  soil, 
although  there  in  abundance. 

Another  one  of  the  five  elements  that 
are  provided  by  nature  that  evidently 
do  not  have  to  be  considered  by  man — 
at  least,  we  have  no  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  that  we  must  consider  them 
— is  sulphur.  Sulphur  is  not  used  by 
plants  in  large  quantity;  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  a  small  amount 
of  It.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of 
the  sulphur  contained  in  the  plant  is 
needed  and  how  much  is  tolerated. 
That  is  one  point  I  am  making  and  I 
mention  this  particularly  because  sul- 
phur is  being  discussed  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent in  recent  literature  by  investi- 
gators who  have  discovered  that  there 
is  even  more  in  plants  than  we  thought 
there  was.  and  suggesting  ratner 
strongly  that  probably  It  is  an  imjior 
tant  element  of  plant  food,  some  Inves- 
tigators having  made  the  definite  state- 
ment that  sulphur  is  just  as  important 
in  the  fertilizer  as  is  phosphorus  or 
nitrogen.  There  seems  to  be  no  ade- 
quate basis  for  any  such  conclusion  and 
I  mention  one  reason  why  we  dare  not 
draw  such  conclusions.  That  is  that  we 
do  not  know  how  much  in  the  plant  is 
necessary  and  how  much  Is  just  tol- 
erated because  it  lakes  it  up.  There 
Is  another  point,  an  important  one.  We 
are  not  dependent  on  the  sulphur  in 
the  soil  to  mret  the  sulphur  require- 
ments of  the  crops.  With  every  form 
of  composition  sulphur  is  thrown  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
changing  and  possibly  uniting  with 
ammonia  to  form  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  In  one  form  or  another  It  I* 
brought  back  to  the  earth  In  rain 
water. 
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But  I  have  mentioned  only  five  of 
the  ten  elements  and  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  how  it  is  that  they  are  taken 
care  of  hy  nature.  There  are  five 
others.  And  these  other  five  elements 
need  to  be  considered.  There  are  soils 
which  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of 
these  elements.  Some  soils  are  defi- 
cient In  one,  some  in  two,  and  neither 
one  of  those  five  other  elements  may 
be  deficient  in  the  soil.  There  is  a 
kind  of  a  tripod  that  is  greatly  talked 
about,  usually  called  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash — the  tripod 
which  enters  the  commercial  fertilizer, 
yet  there  are  two  other  elements,  either 
one  of  which  may  be  more  important 
than  one  of  those  named  in  this  golden 
tripod.  Those  other  elements  are  cal- 
cium and  magnesium.  In  an  average 
of  the  soils  of  the  United  States  the 
element  of  magnesium  is  far  more  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  crops  than 
is  the  element  potassium  or  potash.  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  to  make  a 
little  comparison  between  carbon  and 
nitrogen.  Carbon  is  obtained  from  the 
air.  as  I  stated,  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide.  There  is  in  the  atmosphere 
one  part  of  carbon  to  10,000  parts  of 
air.  There  is  also  in  the  atmosphere 
75  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  There  is 
enough  carbon  in  the  air  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hundred-bushel  crop  of 
corn  for  two  years.  There  is  enough 
hydrogen  in  that  same  atmosphere  for 
the  production  of  the  same  crop  for 
five  hundred  thousand  years,  and  yet 
nitrogen  is  the  element  for  which  you 
pay  the  most  money  in  fertilizers.  I 
say  to  our  people  in  Illinois  sometimes: 
"Buy  water  if  you  need  it,  if  you  can 
get  it  in  time  of  drouth;  if  you  can  get 
three  or  four  inches  of  water  spread 
over  an  acre  of  land  that  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, but  don't  buy  nitrogen" — 
not  for  the  production  of  our  crops,  be- 
cause nitrogen  can  be  gotten  from  the 
air;  there  arc  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
done;  and  it'  science  can  add  anything 
of  value  to  agriculture  it  will  be  along 
this  line — safe  and  economical  sources 
of  materials  for  soil  improvement. 

A  large  citrus  grower  in  California 
said  to  me  that  he  was  buying  farm 
manure  and  applying  ten  tons  to  the 
acre  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars  per  ton. 
I  learned  from  him,  upon  inquiry,  that 
he  was  growing  a  good  deal  of  alfalfa 
and  he  was  selling  the  alfalfa  at  ten 
dollars  per  ton.  He  was  buying,  in 
ten  tons,  a  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen 
Cor  thirty  dollars  and  he  sold  alfalfa 
for  thirty  dollars,  carrying  150  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  In  other  words,  he  was 
selling  one-half  more  nitrogen  for 
thirty  dollars  than  he  was  buying.  I 
don't  know  whether  any  of  you  would 
consider  the  practicability  of  growing 
alfalfa,  either  between  your  orange 
trees  or  out  on  an  adjoining  field,  har- 
vesting it  five,  six  or  seven  times  a 
year,  hauling  it  right  into  the  orange 
grove  and  working  it  into  the  soil.  I 
would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  you 
would  find  that  that  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  get  nitrogen  into  the 
soil.  One  could  save  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  nitrogen  in  farm  manure 
by  hauling  his  own  alfalfa  into  the 
field  and  working  it  into  the  land. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  appre- 
ciate the  requirements  of  crops  for 
food.  Often  people  rather  emphasize 
the  small  amount  of  these  essential 
plant  food  elements,  these  five  that  I 
have  mentioned,  or  perhaps  the  three. 

I  have  worked  out  some  facts  which 
it  seems  to  me  will  be  suggestive  to 
you.  First,  for  the  rotation  of  crops — 
the  common  grain  crops,  wheat,  corn, 
oats  and  clover.  Most  of  you  think 
perhaps  you  are  not  interested  in  the 


growing  of  these  crops,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  you  are.  You  are  interested 
particularly  In  the  growing  of  legu- 
minous crops.  We  know  more,  per- 
haps, regarding  the  requirements  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  and  the  grain  crops 
than  we  know  about  the  requirements 
of  your  citrus  fruits;  but  we  also  know 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits 
is  through  the  growing  of  legumes,  and 
the  more  leguminous  crops  or  other 
crops  you  can  produce,  applying  the 
materials  either  directly  as  green 
manure  crops  or  indirectly  after  feed- 
ing, using  the  farm  manure. 

If  we  turn  back  to  these  four  stand- 
ard crops  of  the  humid  section,  all  of 
which  also  are  grown  in  California  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  we  find  that 
the  four  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
clover,  on  well-treated  land  in  normal 
seasons,  would  require  510  pounds  of 
nitrogen  to  the  acre.  That  is,  a  crop 
of  wheat  followed  by  a  crop  of  corn, 
that  by  oats  and  that  by  clover,  those 
four  crops,  counting  such  crops  as  we 
ought  to  raise  and  as  we  can  raise  with 
the  land  when  properly  treated  and 
when  the  season  is  normal,  would  re- 
quire 510  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  an  acre 
of  land.  The  same  crops  would  take  out 
of  the  soil  77  pounds  of  phosphorus. 

These  same  crops  will  take  out  of 
the  soil  160  pounds  of  calcium,  an  ele- 
ment of  plant  food  essential  for  the 
growth  of  the  crops,  and  that  clement 
is  required  particularly  for  the  legu- 
minous crops,  for  the  clover  and  for  the 
alfalfa.  These  same  crops  will  take  out 
of  the  soil  f>8  pounds  of  magnesium 
and  then  they  will  require  322  pounds 
of  potassium. 

I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  that 
on  normal  soils  calcium  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  added  as  fertilizer  than 
is  potassium.  Now  that  is  not  because 
the  crops  require  more  calcium  than 
they  do  potassium.  They  require  about 
one-half  as  much.  On  normal  soils  of 
the  United  States  there  is  from  four 
to  five  times  as  much  potassium  in  the 
soil  as  calcium.  In  humid  sections  the 
average  loss  of  calcium  by  leaching, 
by  going  down  in  the  drainage  waters, 
amounts  to  about  300  pounds  per  acre 
per  annum,  while  the  loss  of  potassium 
in  drainage  waters  is  only  ten  pounds, 
and  when  you  take  into  account  the 
compensation  of  the  soil,  the  loss  by 
leaching  and  the  requirements  of  the 
crops,  then  calcium  is  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  fertilizer  than  is  potas- 
sium or  potash. 

If  we  turn  now,  say  to  the  produc- 
tion of  apples,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  abundant  fruit  crop  in  the  United 
States — an  important  one  even  on  the 
Pacific  Coast — we  find  that  if  we  are 
to  produce  500  barrels  of  apples  for 
four  years,  in  order  to  make  these  fig- 
ures comparable  with  the  other  four 
crops  I  have  mentioned,  you  still  would 
have  to  furnish  160  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 18  pounds  of  phosphorus  and  194 
pounds  of  potassium.  If  we  were  to 
produce  the  same  yield  of  oranges,  it 
would  take  out  of  the  soil  in  four  years 
250  pounds  of  nitrogen,  28  pounds  of 
phosphorus  and  216  pounds  of  potas- 
sium. 

Twenty-five  tons  of  average  farm 
manure  would  add  to  the  soil  250 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  50  pounds  of  phos- 
phorus and  200  pounds  of  potassium. 
In  other  words,  the  compensation  of 
average  farm  manure  bears  a  rather 
close  relationship  to  the  compensation 
of  oranges  and  apples. 


The  separator  is  a  helpful  factor  in 
establishing  the  uniformity  of  the  fin- 
ished product. 
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THE  STATE  FAIR  is  over  and  it  was  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  It  was 
without  doubt  the  most  perfect  and  most  instructive  exhibit  of  the  kind  ever 
seen  in  the  West.  This  State  last  year  produced  over  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  agricultural  products,  and  this  year  the  crops  of  the  State  will  have  a  value  in 
excess  of  that  amount.  With  the  wonderful  agricultural  resources  and  possibili- 
ties of  this  State  the  show  was  no  wonder.  We  in  California  are  just  beginning 
to  develop  our  farms.  We  have  entered  an  era  of  new  farming  and  the  results  as 
shown  at  the  fair  mark  the  progress  we  are  making.  The  farm  products  exhibited 
were  in  profusion,  in  such  variety  as  only  can  be  produced  in  California,  and  as 
near  perfection  as  any  commodities  can  possibly  be  according  to  our  present 
standards. 

The  greatest  progress  was  noticeable  in  the  live  stock  exhibits.  A  decade 
ago  the  live  stock,  as  shown  at  the  fair,  excited  little  interest.  At  that  time  there 
were  a  few  enthusiastic  exhibitors  with  small  herds  clamoring  for  notice.  At  the 
show  a  year  ago  the  live  stock  pens  were  well  filled  and  among  the  animals  shown 
were  some  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  but  this  year  there  was  scarcely  an  animal  in 
the  pens  or  in  the  stalls  that  was  not  of  the  highest  type. 

California  has  produced  some  of  the  world's  best  horses.  This  State  to-day 
has  some  of  the  highest  type  dairy  herds  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  wool  grow- 
ers have  made  California  sheep  famous,  and  though  this  State  is  not  considered 
a  pork  producer  the  farmer  is  beginning  to  grow  all  the  products  of  that  character 
required  for  home  consumption.  On  the  small  farm,  which  is  becoming  the  rule 
here,  only  the  best  type  of  animal  is  economical,  and  the  farmer,  realizing  this,  is 
fast  putting  in  his  pens  the  best  of  the  various  breeds  best  suited  to  his  conditions. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  demand  of  our 
time.  Our  cities  are  calling  for  skilled  workers  and  better  training  for  indus- 
trial effort.  Every  boy  and  girl  is  to  be  fitted  by  the  school  for  the  vocational 
effort  of  real  life.  The  acute  need  for  this  at  present  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  entered  a  new  economic  period  of  our  country's  development. 

In  1830  the  work  of  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat  on  the  farm  required  three 
hours  of  human  time.  To-day,  due  to  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  a 
bushel  of  wheat  contains  only  ten  minutes  of  labor  value.    In  other  words,  the 


unit  of  soil  salts,  worth  over  20  cents  in  each  bushel,  sufficed  to  furnish  employment 
for  three  hours,  while  to-day  the  wheat-selling  farmer  must  part  with  that  amount 
of  his  soil  capital  to  sell  ten  minutes  of  his  labor. 

The  first,  or  colonial,  period  of  our  history  is  now  at  an  end.  We  are  a 
hundred  million  in  number.  Our  open  West  is  gone.  The  country  is  occupied. 
The  whole  country  has  been  startled  by  the  warning  of  far-sighted  men,  and  now 
the  demand  for  conservation  of  our  natural  wealth  is  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent.  We  have  been  made  to  realize  that  every  child  born  brings  a  mouth 
that  must  be  fed,  a  body  that  must  be  sheltered  and  clothed,  but  no  increase  in 
natural  wealth.  We  must  still  learn  that  every  child  brings  two  hands,  which  can 
work,  and  which,  when  highly  trained  and  backed  by  scientific  knowledge,  can 
create  untold  values. 

A  survey  of  our  national  activities  reveals  one  significant  fact;  we  are  still 
bartering  away  the  solid  things  of  the  earth  in  return  for  the  use  of  capital,  business 
and  labor  values  and  personal  services  of  other  people.  Our  forefathers,  with  a 
virgin  continent  behind  them,  could  well  afford  to  do  this,  but  for  us  the  time  is 
long  past.  Our  whole  economic  policy  from  now  on  must  aim  to  create  values  out 
of  labor  in  the  cities  by  building  up  secondary  industries  that  take  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  convert  them  into  highly  manufactured  products. 

The  ideal  of  selling  labor  values  is  binding  for  agriculture  exactly  as  for 
other  manufacturing  industries.  The  more  highly  refined  the  farm  product,  the 
more  labor  and  intelligence  it  contains,  the  greater  its  value  in  dry  substances  per 
pound  and  the  smaller  the  drain  it  entails  upon  the  soil  of  the  farm  from  which  it 
came.  Instead  of  selling  cereals  at  bushel  prices,  the  farmer  must  sell  the  finished 
products.  In  beef,  pork,  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  fruits  he  sells  his  labor  and  his 
personal  effort  rather  than  his  soil  values. 

The  degree  to  which  the  farmer  is  successful  in  reaching  this  ideal  of  selling 
his  labor  measures  the  approach  to  a  balanced  state  of  agriculture  that  will  leave 
each  acre  of  land  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  fertile  as  at  the  beginning. 


THE  SCHOOLS  are  turning  out  twice  as  many  men  learned  in  the  law  and 
in  medicine  every  year  than  the  demand  calls  for,  according  to  the  last 
census.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  nearly  every  other  profession 
except  one,  and  that  is  farming.  There  is  a  good  job  for  every  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  school  almost  the  day  after  graduation.  Any  capable  young  man  who 
is  scientifically  trained  to  farming  can  make  his  own  position.  Access  to  the  soil  is 
not  monopolized.  With  but  little  over  half  the  farm  lands  under  cultivation,  and 
ihe  cultivated  land  yielding  only  twenty-six  bushels  of  corn  and  fifteen  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  there  is  no  danger  that  this  profession  will  be  overcrowded  for  a  long 
while  to  come. 


j\  QUARANTINE  against  practically  all  fruits  and  many  vegetables  from 
*  *  Hawaii,  on  account  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  By  this  act  the  Federal  officers  will  assist  the 
State  officials  in  keeping  up  a  barrier  against  this  most  dreaded  pest.  California 
has  enough  fruit  pests  to  fight  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  quarantine  will 
be  effective.  In  the  last  few  years  the  citrus  white  fly  gained  a  foothold  in  the 
orange  groves  of  Florida.  It  has  spread  to  many  of  the  Southern  States  and  is 
doing  much  damage.  Recently  the  State  of  California  declared  a  quarantine 
against  the  shipment  of  any  fruits  or  vegetables  in  which  this  fly  can  be  trans- 
mitted into  this  State  from  the  infected  districts. 


HE  PLOW  has  rightfully  been  regarded  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
*■  growth  of  modern  civilization.  The  development  of  a  country  is  most 
accurately  gauged  by  the  efficiency  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
culture depends  in  large  part  upon  the  manner  and  thoroughness  of  plowing. 
Tillage  is  essential  to  the  best  use  of  whatever  fertility  the  soil  naturally  contains 
or  may  receive.  Correct  tillage  is  the  means  for  making  plant  tood  available  and 
for  establishing  conditions  under  which  plants  can  draw  upon  available  fertility. 
Thorough  plowing  is  the  first  requisite  of  thorough  tillage,  and  upon  its  efficiency 
depends  the  effect  of  subsequent  cultivation.  No  matter  how  carefully  surface  cul- 
tivation may  be  done,  it  will  in  no  wise  make  up  for  the  lack  of  deep,  thorough 
plowing. 


TWO  CONVENTIONS  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  of  the  West  are 
being  held  this  month.  One,  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  is  in  session 
at  Salt  Lake  City  as  this  issue  comes  off  the  press,  and  the  other,  the  Dry-Farming 
Congress,  will  hold  its  meetings  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  October  21-26. 
The  methods  of  farming  advocated  by  both  these  bodies  embraces  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  agriculture.  The  prime  object  of  both  these  bodies  is  to  improve 
farming  methods,  and  they  are  doing  excellent  work. 


I  T  HAS  BEEN  PREDICTED  that  with  the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the 
*  ban  on  horse  racing  in  every  State  in  the  Union  horses  would  soon  be  spoken 
of  as  animals  that  once  existed  and  that  the  breeding  and  raising  of  such  stock 
would  become  a  lost  art.  This  prediction  is  not  being  borne  out.  Recently  six- 
Keen  head  of  yearlings  sold  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  a  total  of  $57,650,  or  an 
average  of  $3,603  a  head.    One  of  them,  a  brown  colt,  brought  $14,000. 
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LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

'  Hay  and  Grain  Merchants, 

Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  Solicited 


To  Show  Apple  Orchard  Products 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

BEST  GREASE 

For  Wagons,  Buggies,  Carts 
and  all  Farm  Machinery 


DEMAND  C.&S. 


o 


WHITHER,  COBURN  C 

MANUFACTURERS 

San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


THE  THIRD  California  Apple  Show 
will  be  held  at  Watsonville, 
Santa  Cruz  County,  October  7-12. 
From  all  indications  the  show  will 
far  eclipse  all  past  performances  in 
the  way  of  apple  expositions.  Many 
counties  in  the  state  will  have  ex- 
hibits. Among  these  counties  will 
be  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  Monte- 
rey, San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara, 
Mendocino,  Humboldt,  Siskiyou,  Riv- 
erside, Sonoma,  Tuolumne,  Nevada, 
San  Diego,  Inyo,  Modoc,  El  Dorado, 
Butte  and  Mono. 

The  prize  list  aggregates  $7000, 
and  the  awards  range  from  horticul- 
tural and  agricultural  implements  to 
cash  prizes.  These  prizes  have  been 
offered  from  all  over  the  Union  and 
the  list  comprises  some  of  the  best 
prizrs  ever  offered  at  any  apple 
show  or  other  exposition.  More 
prizes  are  being  added  to  the  sup- 
plemental list  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  show  the  list  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $8000. 

The  program  for  the  show  is  near- 
ly complete  and  is  replete  with  many 
features  of  interest  to  all.  The  ap- 
ple show  alone  is  worth  traveling 
miles  to  see.  In  addition  the  man- 
agement has  arranged  other  enter- 
tainment. Mayor  James  Rolph  of 
San  Francisco,  Mayor  Frank  K. 
Mott  of  Oakland,  President  C.  M. 
Grow  of  the  National  Orange  Show 
at  San  Bernardino,  President  C.  C. 
Moore  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  A.  J.  Wallace  will  be  at 
I  lie  opening  exercises  to  usher  in 
the  show.  Tuesday  will  be  School 
Day,  when  school  children  will  pa- 
rade with  floats  and  in  decorated  ve- 
hicles. Wednesday  will  be  Salinas 
Day,  and  on  that  day  the  business 
houses  of  Salinas  will  close  and  the 
people  from  that  city  will  attend. 
The  people  of  Monterey  and  Pacific 
Grove  will  close  up  business  to  be 
here  en  masse  on  Wednesday. 
Thursday  will  be  Santa  Cruz  Day, 
Friday  will  be  San  Jose,  Gilroy  and 
Hollister  Day,  and  the  final  day  of 
the  show  will  be  Panama-Pacific  and 


All-California  Day.  On  that  day  ex- 
cursions from  San  Francisco  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  state  will 
run  to  Watsonville,  bearing  thou- 
sands to  take  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
big  show. 

There  will  be  three  big  parades 
during  the  week.  One  will  be  the 
school  parade  on  Tuesday,  which  is 
to  be  followed  on  Thursday  with  the 
civic  and  military  parade.  The  fea- 
ture of  this  parade  will  be  the  pres- 
ence of  a  regiment  of  United  States 
troops  from  the  Presidio  at  Monte- 
rey and  marines  from  the  cruisers 
and  submarines  that  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  Watsonville  harbor.  On 
Saturday  the  industrial  parade  will 
be  held  and  in  this'  pageant  five 
miles  of  loaded  apple  wagons  will 
parade  the  streets  to  show  the  im- 
mensity of  the  apple  industry  here. 

During  the  week  of  the  show 
there  will  be  two  cruisers  and  two 
submarines  in  the  harbor  at  Watson- 
ville, the  submarines  to  give  daily 
exhibitions.  The  troops  from  Monte- 
rey will  be  encamped  at  Watson- 
ville all  week  and  will  also  give  ma- 
neuvers and  drills  daily.  Professor 
Van  Tassell,  the  noted  aeronaut,  will 
give  daily  flights  in  his  big  balloon, 
and  possibly  Frank  Bryant  will  be  at 
the  s-how  with  his  big  biplane  to  give 
daily  flights.  Music  for  the  week 
will  be  furnsihed  by  the  Watsonville 
City  Band,  the  St.  Francis  Orphan- 
age Band,  the  Monterey  Presidio 
Band  and  the  noted  Hawaiian  sing- 
ers. The  famous  Watsonville  Giants, 
the  champion  semi-professional  club 
in  the  state,  will  play  baseball  nearly 
every  day  in  the  week  against 
teams  from  Salinas,  Hollister,  Santa 
Cruz,  Sebastopol  and  other  towns  in 
the  state. 

The  show  will  be  housed  in  four 
big  tents  and  the  municipal  pavilion, 
the  largest  auditorium  in  the  state. 
The  area  of  the  show  this  year  will 
be  over  90,000  square  feet,  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  the  great  Coli- 
seum in  Chicago.  Over  three  million 
apples  will  be  exhibited  this  year  of 
r.ll  varieties, 


THE  CLIPPER 

There   are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns, 
Dandelions,    Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season   the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have 
them — if    he    has  not, 
—  -  drop  us  a  line  and  we 

will  send  circulars  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,Bx  5,Dixon,IU. 


Lane's  Tubular  Barn  Door 
Hangers  and  Rail 


Steel  Hangers 

Rigid  Steel  Track  Brackets 

Hangers  Can't  Get  Off  Track 

Broad  Tread  Wheels 

Get  these  at  your  hardware  store 

or  write  to 
LANE   BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Academy  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


California 

in  a  day  by  a  visit  to  the 
Exhibit  Rooms  of  the 

D CALIFORNIA  r\ 
EVELOPMENT  BOARD 

in  the  Ferry  Building,  top 
floor.  Agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural display  of  the  va- 
rious counties  of  the  State. 
Free  stereopticon  lectures 
every  afternoon.  Detailed 
information  and  county 
booklets.    Everything  free. 

Send  (or  "California.  Its  Resources  and  Possibilities" 

CAUFORNIA  DtVUOPMENT  BOARD 


Ferry  Building 


San  Francisco 


FARM  BOOKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 
the  following  books  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
with  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.  Address  Coun- 
try Life  Publishing  Company,  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine  Husbandry. — Coburn   1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane  1.25 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  .50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them— Wlckson    3.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson...  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book — Basley   1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants— Lodeman  1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 

First  Lessons  in  Bee  Keeping — 

Newman   50 

The  Honey   Bee— Langstroth    1.25 

Fruit  Growers'  Guide — Favor. . . .  1.00 
Farm   Gas  Engines — Urate   1.00 


"1 


Steel  Reinforced  Shells  Appreciated  by 
Sportsmen  Who  Aim  for  BESTJResnlts 

THE  greatest  triumph  of  modern  ammunition  making  has  been  scored  in  Peters 
1911  Steel  Reinforced  Shot-Gun  Shells.  They  are  reinforced  in  the  head  and  rim 
—"steel  where  steel  belongs."   <JJ  It  was  with  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells — 
factory  loaded  —  that  Harvey  Dixon  won  the  1911  Grand  American  Handicap  — 99 
out  of  100  from  20  yards. 

For  this  year's  hunt  insist  on  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells.   They  are  superior  to  any 
Others,  afford  protection  to  the  user,  and  shoot  perfectly  in  ANY  good  gun. 

Ask  YOUR  dealer.    Accept  no  substitute.     Should  he  not  happen  to  have  them,  be 
will  get  them  at  your  request. 

Illustrated  booklet,  describing  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells  and  "Sports- 
men's  Handy  Book  "  with  1911  Game  Laws  —  FREE.    Write  for  them. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 


Pacific  Coast  Branch 


608-10-12  Howard  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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TOO  ^ 


LATE 


Are  Phenomenal  Records  Advisable? 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
lor  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It", 
humane  to  relieve — it's  dollars  saved  to  cute  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $1.00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
tend  to  us.      Money  refunded  if  it  evr  fails. 

At  yout  dealers  —  or  tend  lo 
Coutson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food 
Co  ,  Petaluma  ;  Germain  Seed 
Co..  Los  Angeles  :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane;  Rout  ledge  Seed 
&  Floral  Co  Portland:  Seattle 
Seed  Co.,  Seattle;  Brae  k  man  - 
Ket  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Wtttero  Distributors. 


FREE 
For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  free 
copy  Conkey's  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


White 
Leghorns 
That  Lay 

Year-Old  Hens  For 

Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 

March  and  April  Hatched 
Buff  Orpington  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments 
assures  us  of  your  ap- 
preciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hopland 

Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Bred  for  Eggs  and  Meat 

Bellevue  strain  of  White  and  Coium 
bian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
and  Light  Brahmas.  Stock  for  sale. 
Over   30   years   in  business. 

MICHAEL    K.    BOY  ER 

Box    F,    Hammonton,    Atlantic  County. 
New  Jersey. 


The  crop  of  walnuts  in  Southern 
California  will  be  unusually  large, 
amounting  to  about  12,r>00  tons.  The 
prices  will  be  high  for  the  reason  that 
the  French  crop  is  only  about  half  of 
the  norma)  output.  The  value  of  the 
California  nuts  will  come  to  about 
?P>,000,000. 


By  Michael  K.  Hover,  Ham- 
monton, N.  J. 


N 


\TI  RALLY,  poultry  farmers  are 
ambitious.  They  want  to  get  all 
the  good  out  of  hens  possible.  They 
have  installed  trap  nests  and  are 
breeding  only  from  such  hens  as  give 
bin  records.  First  they  arrived  at  the 
200-egg  strain,  and  now  they  want  to 
make  it  fifty  eggs  more. 

Prolificacy,  coupled  with  stamina, 
is  a  worthy  object  to  work  for,  but 
prolificacy  should  never  be  encour- 
aged when  it  is  known  to  jeopardize 
hardiness. 

When  the  aim  is  to  establish  a  200- 
e-rg  strain — that  is,  have  the  flock  av- 
erage that  number  of  eggs  in  twelve 
months — a  number  of  individual  lay- 
ers will  be  compelled  to  lay  as  many 
as  250  eggs,  or  even  moie,  to  make 
up  for  those  which  have  not  reached 
the  200  mark. 

Of  late  we  notice  a  tendency  to  go 
still  higher,  some  advocating  a  250-egg 
strain.  That  would  make  it  almost 
necessary  to  have  some  hens  lay  300 
eggs  in  one  year. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this 
high  speed?  It  will  mean  a  future 
generation  of  weak  stock.  If  all  the 
energies  are  spent  in  one  direction, 
what  will  there  be  left  for  stamina? 

It  is  far  safer  to  work  for  150  eggs 
a  year  as  an  average  than  to  go 
higher.  It  is  possible  for  hens  prop- 
erly bred  and  cared  for,  to  maintain 
good  health  and  vigor  while  aiming  at 
150  as  an  average. 

The  American  breeds  of  today  are  a 
strong,  hardy  race,  and  famous  for 
good  laying  and  good  table  qualities. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  were  of  a  more 
or  less  delicate  nature,  and  rather  in- 
different layers.  What  was  the  rea- 
son? It  seemed  then  to  be  the  idea 
to  breed  solely  for  feather,  shape  and 
other  show  room  requirements,  re- 
gardless of  any  other  qualifications. 
The  fanciers  of  today  recognize  the 
value  of  utility  and  make  that  the 
foundation  stone. 

Now,  if  the  utility  men  are  going 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  secure  grea1: 
laying,  they  will  not  only  inbreed,  but 
will  destroy  the  breeds  entirely,  doin^ 
probably  more  damage  than  did  the 
fanciers  of  a  score  of  years  ago. 

If  every  aim  is  to  be  for  phenome- 
nal egg  records,  what  will  become  of 
our  meat  supply?  Surely  an  unnat- 
ural flow  of  eggs  will  not  only  crip- 
ple fertility,  but  will  also  make  weak 
and  puny  chicks. 

Have  good,  strong,  vigorous  hens  as 
the  foundation.  Use  trap  nests,  and 
each  year  pick  out  the  best  layers 
among  this  strong,  vigorous  stock, 
mating  to  males  of  equally  good  con- 
dition— but  never  inbreed — and  then 
gradually  aim  for  a  figure  that  will 
leave  no  bad  effects. 

In  the  mad  rush  for  these  great  egg 
records,  the  stock  is  forced  by  condi- 
ments, heavy  feeding  of  meat,  and  any 
and  everything  of  a  stimulating  na- 
ture. Such  feeding  will  bring  the 
eggs,  and  it  will  also  bring  on  early 
decline. 

The  method  generally  adopted  by 
those  ambitious  for  big  results,  is  to 
hatch  the  eggs  from  one  or  more  phe- 
nomenal layer,  and  mate  up  the  off- 
spring— brother  with  sisters — and  re- 
peating for  two  or  three  years.  Is 
there  a  more  sire  way  of  deteriorat- 
ing stock  than  that? 

The  rule  should  be,  never  inbreed, 
each  year  select  the  best  layers,  and 


feed  material  that  will  make  eggs 
but  no  stimulant  should  be  used  that 
will  force  beyond  the  intention  of  na- 
ture.   

Tegetmeier,  the  famous  English  au- 
thority, says  in  England  ducklings  are 
bred  for  the  London  markets  as  early 
in  the  year  as  possible.  At  Christmas 
time,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ayles- 
bury, as  much  as  12s  per  dozen  will 
occasionally  be  given  for  eggs  of  good 
Aylesbury  ducks,  in  order  that  the 
ducklings  may  be  reared  and  fattened 
early,  for  in  the  spring  months  from 
12s  to  15s  a  couple  is  no  uncommon 
price  for  good  Aylesbury  ducklings. 
Formerly  the  struggle  was  to  get  the 
ducklings  ready  for  the  peas;  now 
the  position  of  things  is  reversed,  and 
the  difficulty  is  to  produce  the  peas 
to  accompany  the  early  ducklings.  The 
birds  realizing  the  high  prices  named, 
are  reared  and  fattened  in  many  cases 
in  the  laborers'  cottages,  are  never  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  water,  are  forced 
upon  mixed  vegetable  and  animal 
food,  and  are  killed  at  from  eight  to 
ten  weeks  old.  before  they  have  mated 
a  single  nestling  feather.  The  meat 
is  tender,  the  flavor  delicate,  not  at 
all  assimilating  to  that  of  the  wild 
duck.   

A  poultry  lecturer  in  Scotland  some 
years  ago,  in  an  address  on  the  rear- 
ing and  general  management  of  chick- 
ens, said,  on  the  subject  of  food,  he 
wo  lid  give  a  "wrinkle"  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  At  three  days  old 
the  chickens  were  qualified  to  eat 
pretty  nearly  anything,  but  he  warned 
them  against  the  practice  of  feeding 
the  chickens  on  soaked  biead.  They 
should  adopt  the  following  plan:  Fill 
a  little  linen  bag  half  full  of  rice,  put 
it  into  water  and  let  it  boil  five  min- 
ues.  They  should  then  withdraw  the 
bag  and  let  the  water  drain  away  and 
they  would  find  the  rice  whole  and 
separated.  A  handful  of  oatmeal 
should  be  mixed  with  the  rice  and  it 
would  absorb  all  the  moisture.  This 
the  chickens  should  be  allowed  to  pick 
up  for  themselves,  but  they  should 
not  have  too  much. 


Very  many  imagine  white  fowls  to 
be  delicate,  unable  to  endure  cold,  and 
therefore,  unfitted  for  the  climate  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  the  Canadas, 
but  instead  to  be  recommended  for 
the  Southern  States.  Nature  refutes 
this  in  giving  the  richest,  darkest, 
deepest  tints  for  the  tropics,  and  in 
darkening  the  plumage  of  the  migra- 
tory flyers  preparatoiy  to  their  South- 
ern journey,  and  vice  versa,  until  in 
the  extreme  North  and  South,  and  the 
more  to  be  remarked  as  the  cold  in- 
creases, we  find  either  white  or  an 
approach  to  it  in  neutral  tints  prevail- 
ing. ■*  

A  gentleman  remarked  the  other 
day  in  a  restaurant:  "I  don't  eat  eggs 
now.  They  are  not  good.  Thin,  pale 
yolks  show  it."  Another  said  in  re- 
ply: "Well.  I'll  order  soft  boiled 
egTs,  for  I  know  that  it  is  grass  and 
green  weeds  that  make  the  yolks  that 
very  dark  color  they  have  later  on, 
and  it  is  the  good  grain  food  they 
have  to  feed  now  to  make  hens  lay 
that  makes  the  yolks  so  pale.  I've 
raised  chickens  and  know."  There  are 
city  people  to  whom  the  taste  of  a 
genuine  fresh  egg  would  be  a  reve- 
lation. 


Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


C  A  L  V  E  S 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Avoid  roofings  that 
crack  like  old  shoes, 
because — 

the  oils  of  their  pores 
dry-out  after  short 
exposure  to  sun  and 
air,  and  leave  the 
roofing  lifeless  and 
leaky.  Get  the  per- 
manent roofing — 

DAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 

tab 


The  natural  oils  of 
I  Trinidad  Lake  as- 
phalt are  lastingly 
stored  in  it.  That's 
the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  ar- 
tificial. 

They  keep  Genasco 
pliable  —  always 
ready  to  resist  every 
condition  of  weather 
that  attacks  it. 

Put  Genasco  on  the 
roof  of  all  your  farm- 
buildings,  and  forget 
it. 

Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Sev. 
eral  weights.  In  handy  rolls.  Ready 
to  lay— and  ea^ly  done  by  anyone. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco. 
Write  us  for  the  helpful  G-  od  Roof 
Guide  Book  and 
sample— free. 

The  Kant-leak 
l  Kleet,  for  smooth- 
|  surface  roofings, 
makes  seams  water- 
tight without  ce- 
ment, and  prevents 
nail  leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  r-  !.n  r  rs  of  asphalt,  and  largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  rooting  in  the  world. 

Philadelphit 
New  York  San  FrancUcv.  Chicago 


White  hellebore  dissolved  in  water 
and  sprinkled  on  the  roots,  is  sure 
death  to  lice. 
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Fattening  Poultry  for  Market 


Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


pEW  POULTRYMEN  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  special  course  of  fat- 
tening poultry  intended  for  the  table. 
A  snug  little  profit  can  be  made  in 
two  weeks'  time  by  properly  feeding 
the  poultry  before  sending  to  market, 

There  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
fat  fowls  for  the  table.  For  those  that 
do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
crate-fatten  there  is  no  better  way 
than  by  placing  a  hopper  before  the 
fowls  containing  a  rich  dry  mash  com- 
posed of  two  parts  cornmeal,  one  part 
protina,  two  parts  middlings,  two  parts 
barley  (lower  and  two  parts  ground 
cracklings. 

Besides  this  rich  mash,  feed  all  the 
whole  grain  they  will  clean  up  each 
evening  and  have  green  feed  before 
them  all  the  time.  This  will  fatten 
any  healthy  fowl  ready  for  the  table. 
If  milk  is  to  be  had,  then  mix  the 
mash  with  milk  and  feed  three  times 
per  day,  with  grain  the  last  thing  in 
the  evening. 

Crate-fattening  makes  the  choicest 
table  poultry  because  fowls  are  soft- 
ened and  fattened  at  the  same  time. 
Fowls  can  be  made  to  gain  as  high  as 
eight  pounds  to  the  dozen,  depending 
upon  condition  when  placed  in  the 
coops.  The  best  crates  are  made  with 
comfortable  perches  for  the  bottom 
just  close  enough  together  so  fowls 
cannot  get  through.  The  front  is 
slatted  so  that  the  fowl  can  eat  from 
the  V-shaped  trough  which  runs  full 
length  of  coops.  These  coops  can  be 
made  two  by  two  feet  or  two  by  three 
feet  and  will  hold  from  six  to  nine 
chickens.  The  best  feed  for  crate-fat- 
tening is  the  above  dry  mash  mixed 
with  milk  until  thin  enough  to  run. 
Feed  three  times  per  day  just  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  thirty  minutes. 
With  plenty  of  milk  no  water  is  given 
to  the  fowls  in  the  crate.  It  will 
hardly  pay  to  crate-fatten  without  milk, 
for  then  water  must  be  given  and  that 
is  quite  a  task.  Unless  a  crate-fatten- 
ing establishment  is  put  in  just  right 
it  is  a  very  laborious  proposition  and 
the  crates  are  soon  left  empty.  With 
system  of  feeding  and  cleaning  care- 
fully worked  out,  there  is  no  depart- 
ment on  the  ranch  that  pays  better. 

The  rows  of  crates  should  be  placed 
In  a  shed,  where  all  the  sides  may  be 
thrown  open  when  weather  permits. 
The  aisles  between  the  rows  of  crates 
should  be  wide  enough  for  the  coops 
of  poultry  to  be  carried  down  them. 

A  fowl  properly  crate-fattened  will 
dry-pick  very  easily.  All  fowls  should 
be  dry-picked.  They  look  better  and 
keep  better  and  it  takes  no  longer  if 
the  secret  of  dry-picking  is  learned. 
There  are  two  ways  of  securing  the 
fowl  while  picking  it.  One  is  of  lay- 
ing the  fowl  on  a  padded  bench  and 
holding  it  by  hooking  it  through  the 
head  and  pulling  the  feathers  the  way 
they  lay.  The  other  way  is  by  hang- 
ing them  by  the  feet  and  kill  by  stick- 
ing them  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  We 
prefer  the  latter  method.  Stick  the 
fowl  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  deep 
enough  for  bleeding.  Pierce  the  base 
of  the  brain  from  below  and  a  little 
back  of  the  eye  with  a  sharp-pointed 
knife.  The  brain  should  be  pierced 
at  the  junction  of  the  spinal  cord.  This 
loosens  the  feathers  and  if  the  feath- 
ers are  removed  instantly  they  will 
come  off  very  easily.  It  takes  much 
practice  to  become  proficient.    In  this 


last  method  the  fowl  hangs  head  down. 
Grasp  the  head  firmly  in  the  left  hand 
opening  the  mouth  with  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  hold  open  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
With  a  quick  downward  slash  slit  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  cutting  a  large  vein 
for  bleeding.  Then,  when  below  and 
back  of  the  eye,  point  the  knife  to- 
ward the  base  of  the  brain  and  punc- 
ture the  spinal  cord.  This  paralyzes 
the  chicken  until  it  cannot  feel  or  suf- 
fer and  it  loosens  the  feathers.  The 
chicken  should  not  be  killed  by  the 
"stick."  They  should  only  be  paralyzed 
and  left  to  bleed  to  death.  The  feath- 
ers will  be  set  if  the  fowl  is  instan- 
taneously killed  and  the  feathers  will 
not  come  out  without  great  labor. 
After  the  fowl  is  properly  "stuck,"  the 
next  thing  is  to  get  the  feathers  off 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  fowl  is 
grasped  by  the  two  wings  over  the 
back  and  the  feathers  of  both  wings 
at  once  taken  off  by  one  downward 
pull  of  the  right  hand.  These  are  the 
large  wing  feathers  and  .  should  be 
pulled  separately  from  the  fine  feath- 
ers.    ,  • . . 

The.  next  move  is  down  the  back 
with  the  right  hand,  after  first  throw- 
ing out  the  large  tail  feathers.  Then, 
still  holding  the  fowl  by  the  wings 
with  the  left  hand,  grab  a  full  handful 
of  feathers  on  either  side  the  breast 
and  with  a  rolling  motion  downward 
take  all  the  breast  feathers  off  at  two 
grabs.  Then  slip  the  feathers  up  each 
leg  with  a  firm  hold. 

These  moves  take  off  the  feathers, 
and  now,  with  a  slapping  downward 
stroke,  the  pin  feathers  are  slapped 
off.  However,  before  the  pin  feathers 
are  brushed  out,  the  hands  should  pull 
down  full  length  of  each  wing  several 
times,  working  out  as  many  feathers 
as  possible.  These  moves  are  so  de- 
cided and  speedy  that  the  feathers 
seem  to  come  off  like  magic. 

A  cup  of  water  is  handy  for  keeping 
the  hands  moist  while  working,  so  that 
the  feathers  will  cling  to  them.  It 
takes  long  practice  to  get  up  speed.  It 
also  takes  a  long  time  to  build  up 
certain  sets  of  muscles  for  this  work, 
especially  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  the  finger  muscles  on  the 
forearm.  Expert  pickers  will  turn  off 
thirty  to  sixty  fowl  per  hour. 

The  dressing  of  poultry  on  the 
ranch  can  be  made  profitable  providing 
you  have  both  quality  and  quantity. 
With  small  amounts  one  can  hardly 
go  to  the  trouble.  With  quality  milk- 
fattened  poultry  one  can  build  up  a 
good  paying  trade  direct  from  ranch 
to  customer,  bill  it  is  a  task.  We  have 
built  up  a  very  nice  trade  direct  from 
ranch  to  customer  and  now  dress  about 
15,000  head  per  year.  There  is  no 
limit  to  a  business  of  this  kind  and  it 
can  be  made  very  profitable. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  tell  what 
machinery  is  needed  to  cut  out  all 
labor  possible  on  a  poultry  ranch. 


Regularity  should  be  the  keynote  of 
every  successful  dairy  system. 


CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER 


Y  O  U     will  finally  try  it — and  when  you  do,  your  success  will  begin. 

CROLEY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  EGG  MAKER  contains  over 
20%  of  meat  products — the  egg-forming  materials. 

Seeing  is  Believing — You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  Improved  Pio- 
neer Egg  Maker  .in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  note  the  QUALITY  and 
amount  of  ingredients  and  satisfy  yourself  that  the  IMPROVED  PIONEER 
EGG  MAKER  is  the  SUPERIOR  of  all  Egg  Makers. 


Manufactured  at 
tho  home  of  the 


GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.,  Inc. 


631-637  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  not  try  some  Fall  Hatches  from 

Weeks'  Mammoth  Strain  of  Heavy 
Laying  White  Leghorns 

I  am  getting  out  ten  thousand  for  myself  and  they  are 
doing  finely  this  time  of  year.  Pullets  make  the  finest  layers 
and  broilers  are  a  good  price.  Day-old  chicks,  $12.50  per  hun- 
dred, $100.00  per  thousand.  Eggs,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $50.00 
per  thousand. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and  Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half-barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( Incorporated ) 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments— WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  "CYCLE"  hatches  in  natures  way 


PUILO  CYCLE   HATCHERS  *«?  BROODER  HATCHERS  8.°.? 


TWO  FOR  »1 1.SO 

Send  for  Catalogue  No 


TWO  FOR  1 15.00 


Cycle  Hatcher  Co. 


Z27  BACON  BLDC 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 


Oakland,  cal. 

{FaSxHOUSM  AT    LOS  ANGILIS.  CAL. 

SXATTLC,  WA1H 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Exposition  in  America 

California 

Apple  Show 

(The    Apple    Show  Different) 

WATSONVILLE 
October  7th  to  12th 


EXCURSION  RATES 


For  your  new  building,  do  matter  what  its  class — residence,  barn,  factory, 
jtore  or  business  block,  PIONEER  ROOFING  is  the  very  last  word  in 
efficient  economy.  YOU  will  be  the  loser  if  you  fail  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  Pioneer  Booting.  A  suitable  kind  for  every  class  of  building. 
Pioneer  Boofing  lasts  indefinitely  without  paint  or  repairs.  It  has  won  the 
confidence  of  great  corporations,  who  use  it  to  cover  buildings  that  protect 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property.    Booklet  and  samples  free  on  request. 

White  "Silveroid"  Roofing 

Ton  h»r»  t«en  it — that  beautiful  white  materia)  on  the  .rooft  of 
«o  many  dwelling  houses  in  California.  It  is  becoming  recognized 
it  the  modern  method  of  roof  protection  for  residences,  rapidly 
supplanting  other  needlessly  cumbersome  and  expensire  roofing  ma- 
terials. Pioneer  "Silveroid"  White  Roofing  win  easily  oatwear  two 
■  rdinary  roofs. 

PIONEER  INSULATING  AND  BUILDING  PAPER 
A  mafhless  sheathing  paper.     Will  sare  many  times  its  cost  in 
i    short    time    if   ased   under  floors   snd    ra»tir.    or    between  brick 
walls.      Indispensable    for   cold   storage   plants.     Extra    strong  and 
durable.     Water   proof,    weather  proof,   rermin  proof. 


PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

IU  HEAS8T  BtJILDIKG  Third  and  Market  SU,  Ban  Francisco,  CaL 
Main  Office,  Los  Angeles.  CaL.  247-251  Sooth  Los  Angeles  Street. 


Profitable  Year  for  Citrus  Growers 


QENERAL  MANAGER  B.  A.  Wood- 
ford,  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers Exchange,  of  Los  Angeles,  recently 
submitted  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
organization  for  the  year  1911-1912. 
In  it  be  said: 

"In  a  business,  the  success  of  which 
is  largely  influenced  by  climatic  con- 
ditions at  both  the  producing  and  con- 
suming ends  of  the  line  and  in  which 
the  depression  of. today  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  followed  by  advancing 
prices  and  extraordinary  demand  next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  and  an  ex- 
tremely bad  season  by  an  exception- 
ally good  one,  or  rice  versa,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  grower  who  has  suf- 
fered in  times  of  stress  must,  in  order 
to  live,  have  his.  full  share  of  good 
prices,  good  markets,  and  good  years, 
when  they  come.  Formerly  the  specu- 
lator bought  the  fruit  and  took  the 
profits  when  the  markets  or  the  sea- 
sons were  good,  leaving  the  burden  of 
low  prices  and  bad  years  upon  the 
grower,  who  at  that  time  was  helpless 
because  be  bad  no  means  of  his  own 
of  obtaining  reliable  market  informa- 
tion and  controlled  no  packing  facili- 
ties. A  cardinal  principle  of  the  Ex- 
change from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  keep  the  grower  so  fully  posted 
that  be  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  all  desirable  conditions  to 
offset  the  bad.  which  it  is  now  and 
always  has  been  at  times  impossible  to 
avoid. 

"Of  all  recent  seasons,  the  one  of 
1911-12  best  illustrates  the  necessity 
from  the  growers  standpoint  of  ap- 
plying the  above  principle  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  always  standing  fast  and 
loyal  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions, 
with  accompanying  bad  results — in 
line  for  the  reaction  and  better  things 
which  are  sure  to  follow. 

"In  November,  the  outlook  was  for 
the  largest  crop  of  oranges  and  lem- 
on* ever  grown.  Prolonged  dry 
weather  followed,  and  with  accom- 
panying electrical  conditions,  either 
psc vented  or  withheld  in  larpe  degree 
that  most  desirable  maturity  as  to 
size  and  condition  which  comes  in 
normal  years.  Continuous  winds,  with 
severe  bail  storms  in  some  sections, 
caused  much  low  grade  fruit,  large 
quantities  being  wholly  lost  through 
dropping  and  culling.  The  frost  of 
Christmas  night,  either  totally  de- 
stroyed or  badly  damaged  the  fruit  in 
many  orchards. 

"Holiday  shipments  of  Navel  or- 
anges brought  reoprd  prices.  Then 
followed  during  January  and  February 
the  coldest  weather  that  the  consum- 
ing country  had  known  in  twenty 
years.  the  quality  of  the  fruit  being 
injured  by  cold  in  transit,  as  well  as 
in  California.  The  result  was  re- 
stricted distribution  and  consumption, 
and  a  bad  reputation  for  California 
oranges.  Prices  remained  fair  for  a 
time,  but  supplies  accumulated  and 
markets  broke  on  heavy  shipments, 
much  of  which  was  of  questionable 
quality.  With  June- came  unseasona- 
ble, cold  weather  in  the  East,  which 
delayed  maturity  ot  competing  fruits 
and  vegetables;  also  delay  in  the 
opening  of  the  Valencia  shipping  sea- 
son and  cool  weather  in  California; 
so  that  late  Navels  went  forward  In 
good  condition  and  brought  fine  prices 
for  such  growers  as  had  good  fruit. 
Sweets  and  seedlings  of  desirable  qual- 
ity, also  did  well  in  the  markets  a: 
that  time.  Under  these  conditions, 
Valencia*  opened  25  cents  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  but  with  increased  sup- 


plies after  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
large  quantities  of  summer  fruits  ev- 
erywhere, a  reaction  to  much  lower 
prices  followed,  except  on  the  limited 
quantity  of  the  higher  grades  of  de- 
sirable size. 

"Lemons  also  suffered  severely  by 
cold  weather,  and  while  there  was  a 
reasonably  steady  demand  at  most 
times  for  good  fruit  at  fair  prices,  the. 
absence  of  lemon  weather  In  the  mar- 
kets in  May  and  June,  while  benefi- 
cial to  oranges,  caused  a  glut  and 
lower  prices  for  lemons,  especially  In 
the  lower  grades,  which  was  only  re- 
lieved by  the  hot  weather  following 
July  Fourth. 

Grape  fruit,  owing  to  increased  de- 
mand for  this  popular  breakfast  fruit, 
and  shortage  of  supplies  from  other 
sources,  has  done  better  than  for  many 
years. 

"Notwithstanding  the  numerous  dif- 
ficulties noted  above,  the  average 
price  received  for  all  varieties,  sizes 
and  grades,  including  every  box 
shipped,  is  slightly  more  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  past  eight  years.  Some 
localities  and  some  growers  have  been 
fortunate;  others,  through  circum- 
stances almost  wholly  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  anybody,  unfortunate,  and  the. 
distribution  of  returns  have  as  a  re- 
sult, been  unequal.  But  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  brought  to  Califor- 
nia for  citrus  fruits  during  the  year, 
has  only  been  exceeded  once  in  the 
history  of  the  business.  The  hope  of. 
those  growers  who  have  suffered  lies 
In  growing  good  crops  of  good  fruit; 
in  protecting  it  from  damage  while 
upon  the  tree,  and  in  putting  it  upsa 
the  market  in  good  condition,  using 
the  Exchange  for  selling,  and  thus  put- 
ting themselves  in  position  to  obtain, 
all  there  is  in  it  when  the  time  of 
better  things  is  on. 

"The  Exchange  shipped  daring  the 
year  9.191,143  boxes,  which  were  sold 
for  $16,891,489.95  net,  or  $1.84  per  box. 
f.  o.  b.  California.  There  were  no 
losses  from  failure  to  collect,  or  in 
the  transmission  of  funds. 

"Expenses  have  been  higher  per  box 
than  expected,  due  to  less  fruit  han- 
dled on  account  of  losses  from  wind, 
frost,  hail  and  small  sizes.  Plans  of 
operation  bad  been  made  on  a  basis 
of  30.000  cars  within  the  Exchange, 
while  actual  shipments  were  only 
23.590. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  boxes  shipped  each  year, 
the  average  f.  o.  b.  California  price 


per  box: 

Boxes  Avg. 
Year.     Shipped.  Per  Box 

1904-  5 —  5.1$$£U   a^^^H 

1909-  6—  4.705.515   ___  2.11 

1906-  7—  6.149.708   !.''•» 

1907-  8—  6.62S.644   _1  LIT 

190$-  9—  8.710.82*  Lf| 

190$-10—  7.578.801     1.9* 

1910-  11—10*42.790     1.91 

1911-  12—  9.191.143     1.84 


58.995.940  $1.(2 
Over  $100,000,000  has  been  brought 


to  California  by  the  Exchange  in  the 
eight  years,  with  a  loss  from  failure 
to  collect  or  in  the  transmission  of 

funds,  of  less  than  $6,000. 


As  a  broiler  can  not  be  secured  oa 
free  range,  and  as  it  can  attain  the 
required  weight  in  a  given  time  only 
by  a  systematic  feeding  of  pure  foods. 
It  carries  with  It  a  reputation  sad 
demand  on  account  of  its  Juiciness, 
tenderness  and  purity. 


In  Defense  of  the  Grade  Cow 
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'THERE  HAS  BEEN  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  on  the  part  of  a 
few  with  regard  to  the  grade  dairy 
cow.  The  majority  realize  that  the 
grade  is  the  logical  stepping  stone 
that  leads  to  success  with  pure  breds 
hut  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
she  should  have  no  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  interested 
in  pure  bred  stock. 

The  former  president  of  one  breed 
association  has  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
emphatically  in  two  annual  addresses 
that  no  registered  bull  should  be  used 
on  a  grade  herd.  This  has  created 
considerable  discussion,  a  majority  of 
those  interested  taking  exception  to 
his  statement. 

A  glance  at  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  any  of  the  dairy  cow  contests 
should  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  value 
of  grade  stock.  In  Iowa  one  grade 
Guernsey  and  one  grade  Jersey  made 
phenomenal  records  while  a  Holsteln 
grade  made  a  very  good  showing  in- 
deed, winning  for  her  owner  a  regis- 
tered Holstein  bull  calf.  In  Wisconsin 
the  same  thing  is  true  and  if  one  fol- 
lows other  contests  to  the  close  he 
will  find  that  the  grade  cows  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  for  their  owners  ev- 
erywhere. 

The  average  production  of  the  cows 
of  this  country  is  less  than  200  pounds 
of  butter-fat  per  year.  In  fact,  ih 
many  of  the  states  it  is  less  than 
150  pounds,  all  of  which  proves  that 
the  cows  that  are  being  kept  on  the 
American  farms  are  not  stock  that 


have  been  bred  and  developed  as  milk 
and  butter-fat  producers. 

It  has  not  been  so  very  many  years 
since  the  market  'for  these  commo- 
dities was  limited  and  the  market  for 
meat  practically  unlimited.  Naturally 
the  farmers  were  interested  in  selling 
that  for  which  there  was  the  greatest 
demand  and  they  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  better  market  for  daiiy 
products  and  the  greater  economy  and 
success  in  producing  dairy  products. 
The  change  is  being  made  but  it  will 
of  necessity  be  gradual. 

On  the  majority  of  the  farms  the 
herds  are  made  up  mostly  of  a  class 
of  stock  not  adapted"  to  dairying.  This 
accounts  for  the  small  annual  yield. 
If  the  use  of  registered  bulls  on  such 
cows  were  to  be  prohibited  the  prog- 
ress of  dairying  wOuld  be  hindered 
and  the  farmers  would  be  left  either 
with  the  stock  that  they  now  have  or 
they  would  be  forced4  to  buy  pure  bred 
stock  exclusively.  The  latter  would 
be  impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  grade  cow  is  the  young  dairy 
farmer's  aid  that  helps  him  to  better 
things.  She  is  worthy  of  all  honor  and 
she  should  be  well  cared  for.  She  is 
sure  to  be  the  means  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  to  break  away  from  the  un- 
profitable cow  and  establish  herds  that 
are  sure  to  bring  better  returns.  The 
grade  cow  is  demonstrating  her  abil- 
ity every  day  and  she  is  worthy  of  the 
esteem  of  every  right  thinking  man. 
— Kimball's  Dairy  Parmer. 


Handling  Teams  for  Efficiency 


/"VN  A  FARM  adjoining  the  writer's 
boyhood  home  there  lived  a  Scotch- 
man whose  horses  were  always  full 
of  life  and  spirits.  The  horses  were 
worked  hard,  too.  Their  days  were 
longer  than  on  any  other  farm  in  the 
locality.  Plows  were  set  at  a  greater 
depth  and  every  thing  done  in  a 
thorough-going  Scottish  manner.  Upon 
studying  the  methods  of  handling  the 
teams  on  that  farm  one  was  impressed 
by  the  large  number  of  short  stops 
In  the  field  during  each  half  day;  once 
across  the  field  and  a  short  stop,  a 
return  trip  and  another  short  stop. 
This  procedure  was  kept  up  with 
scarcely  a  trip  without  a  rest.  The 
teams  appeared  as  fresh  at  quitting 
time  as  when  they  started  out.  A  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  furrows  or 
corn  rows  usually  made  a  very  favor- 
able showing  for  the  teams  handled 
on  this  plan.  Later  this  system  was 
tried  by  the  writer.  It  was  found  that 
more  could  actually  be  accomplished. 
A  stop  of  half  a  minute  at  the  end  of 
the  field  seemed  to  be  compensated 
by  a  freedom  of  action  and  spirit  that 
would  enable  the  return  trip  to  be 
made  in  one  minute  or  more  shorter 
time. 

Summer  time  is  a  season  for  slow 
driving.  The  natural  languor  that  men 
and  horses  feel  is  but  nature's  signal 
that  work  should  proceed  more  slowly. 
As  the  season  advances  the  surplus 
flesh  and  energy  that  have  seen  stored 
up  In  time  of  idleness  become  reduced 
and  the  horse  must  rely  upon  his  as- 
similative powers  to  provide  energy. 
The  proportion  of  working  days  is 
larger  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

Quietness  and  steadiness  on  the  part 
of  the  driver  are  absolutely  necessary 


if  the  most  effective  and  most  lasting 
service  is  to  be  secured.  Among  the 
poor  horsemen  in  the  home  neighbor- 
hood was  a  family  (A  boys  that  weie 
particularly  noisy  and  rough.  As  a 
natural  consequence  their  horses  were 
always  thin  and  very  excitable.  Their 
horses  did  not  on  the  average  live  to 
half  the  age  of  those  of  the  man  first 
mentioned,  who  was  very  considerate 
in  this  respect  as  Well.  A  careful 
driver  soon  learns  the  nature  of  his 
horses.  He  will  know  how  to  handle 
them  in  order  to  get  the  most  work 
on  the  least  expenditure  of  energy. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  drivers. 
One  who  is  hiring  can  well  afford  to 
pay  higher  wages  to  the  good  driver. 
Farm  boys  will  find  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  to  study  the  methods 
of  other  men  in  the  matter  of  driv- 
ing and  handling  their  horses,  and  in 
studying  their  own  teams  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  most  satisfactory  ami 
most  lasting  service. — H.  E.  McCart- 
ney in  Breeder's  Gazette. 


The  harvesting  of  the  bumper  crops 
of  the  Northwest  and  the  increase  in 
railroad  building  and  other  activities 
have  made  such  heavy  drafts  on  the 
available  force  of  laborers,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  found  it 
necessary  to  advertise  for  men  to  work 
on  the  big  Arrowrock  dam  which  the 
Government  is  building  in  the  canyon 
of  the  Boise  River  twenty-three  miles 
east  of  the  city  of  Boise.  More  than  a 
thousand  men  will  be  required  at  this 
point  during  the  construction  period, 
which  probably  will  extend  over  five  or 
six  years. 


Satisfied  with  Your 
Power? 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  giving 
entire  satisfaction  we'd  like  to  have  you  in- 
vestigate "Pacific  Service.'*  It  is  quick, 
reliable,  economical. 

There's  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  it 
for  power  because  you  know  it  is  always 
there,  waiting  to  obey  your  command,  day 
or  night 

"Pacific  Service"  embodies  the  latest  thought 
in  reliable,  economical  power.  Why  not 
install  it,  and  have  your  power  question 
economically  and  satisfactorily  settled? 

We'll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  wish  to  ask.    Write  us. 

"Pacific  Service  "  is  "Perfect  Service  " 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Best  for  All  Makes  of  Separators 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  never 
gums,  never  rusts,  never  corrodes. 

It  feeds  freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and  in- 
sures full  and  constant  lubrication. 

It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  freely 
so  that  all  the  cream  is  separated 
from  the  milk. 

You  lessen  the  driving  effort 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  your  sep- 
arator by  using  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  oar  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company  P 


461  Market  Street 


(Incorporated) 


San  Francisco 
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This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices   and   particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552-554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


New  Farm  and  Orchard  Tractor 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


Strong,  Simple,  Durable, 
Easy  to  Operate. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Pricet 


STANDARD  PENCE  CO. 

Wire  and  Iron  Works 


Department  F 

310  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland 


FROM  THE 


Golden  Gate 


THROUGH  A 

Golden  State 

BY  THE 

Golden  Feather  River  Route 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
ANY  WESTERN   PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 


T'HE  LATEST  acquisition  by  the  N. 

Rumely  Company  of  LaPorte,  Ind., 
is  a  new  farm  arid  orchard  tractor, 
especially  designed  to  mee't  the  needs 
of  the  average  farmer  and  orchardist. 
The  company  has  purchased  the  pat- 
ent rights  of  this  tractor  arid  has  made 
arrangements  with  a  large  manufac- 
turing concern  at  Sunnyside,  Cal.,  to 
build  200  of  them  at  once. 

This  tractor  was  primarily  designed 
for  orchard  cultivation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, equally  suitable  for  other  farm 
operations. 

It  is  particularly  adapted  for  orchard 
work  because  of  its  construction.  It 


is  its  flexibility.  It  can  be  turned  in 
a  radius  of  ten  feet  and  can  be  handled 
as  easily  as  a  team  of  horses.  This 
makes  it  particularly  adapted  for  work 
in  small  fields  and  among  trees. 

Its  extreme  light  weight  gives  it  a 
decided  advantage  as  a  field  tractor.  It 
can  be  used  anywhere  on  ground  that 
will  hold  up  a  team. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this 
tractor  is  the  unique  construction  of 
the  drive  wheels.  The  wheel  is  built 
up  in  such  a  way  that  in  moving  its 
action  on  the  soil  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  horse's  hoof.  They  do  not  pack 
the  soil  in  passing  over  it.  nor  do  they 


is  built  very  low  to  the  ground,  the 
height  over  all  being  four  feet  six 
inches  without  the  limb  shields.  Thi.s 
enables  it  to  work  to  good  advantage 
around  trees  as  it  will  easily  pass 
underneath  the  limbs.  Theie  is  a  very 
large  field  for  this  tractor  in  the  fruit 
growing  sections  of  this  country.  Own- 
ers of  large  orchards  and  vineyards 
have  for  a  long  time  felt  the  need 
of  traction  power  for  cultivation  pur- 
poses. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  with 
most  tractors  is  that  they  are  built 
too  high  and  therefore  can  not  work 
easily  around  trees.  Those  farmers 
who  have  already  had  experience  with, 
this  new  orchard  tractor,  find  it  very 
desirable,  particularly  for  cultivating 
their  orchards. 

One  very  good  feature  of  this  tractor 


slip  or.,  become  clogged.  They  have 
more  tractive  power  than  built-up 
wheels  of  twice  their  diameter  or  face. 

The  new  Rumely  orchard  tractor  will 
fill  a  long-felt  want,  and  from  tests 
that  have  been  made  on  it  it  has  l>een 
found  thoroughly  satisfactory  from 
every  standpoint. 

The  company  will  push  the  sales  of 
this  tractor  particularly  In  the  fruit 
growing  sections.  It  is  at  present  in 
use  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Cali- 
fornia. Branch  offices  will  be  o|>ened 
up  In  this  territory  and  an  effective 
sales  organization  will  Im»  built  up 
Other  fruit  sections  of  the  country  will 
be  handled  in  the  same  way,  and  much 
effort  will  be  8|>ent  in  bringing  this 
new  tractor  l>efore  the  fanner  and  or- 
chardist. 
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Unsoundness  and  Heredity 


By  E.  N.  Wentworth,  Iowa  State 
College. 


MOST  OF  THE  STATES  that  have 
stallion  laws  classify  certain  un- 
soundness as  heritable,  and  will  not 
permit  stallions  possessed  of  such  un- 
soundness to  stand  for  service.  Many 
writers  have  diawn  a  sharp  theoreti- 
cal distinction  as  to  the  heritability  of 
such  conditions,  and  have  spoken  of  a 
predisposition  to  the  disease  as  the 
thing  inherited.  A  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  physiology  of  many  un- 
soundnesses shows  that  both  of  these 
contentions  are  wrong  in  their  ex- 
treme theory,  unless  predisposition  is 
a  remarkably  elastic  word.  It  also 
shows  why  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
totally  remove  unsoundness  because  it 
is  neither  in,  nor  outside  of,  the 
hereditary  constitution  of  any  animal. 

When  a  man  works  in  the  hot  sun, 
the  skin  of  the  body  adapts  itself  to 
the  man's  needs  and  forms  much  more 
pigment,  tanning  the  man,  as  it  is 
called.  When  a  horse  is  trained  for 
the  race  track,  its  muscle  power  adapts 
Itself  in  a  certain  way  to  meet  racing 
conditions.  When  a  hog  recovers  from 
hog  cholera,  there  is  found  in  its 
blood  certain  antitoxins,  which  the 
blood  has  formed  to  adapt  itself  to 
and  repulse  the  choleric  conditions. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  cuib.  When 
a  horse  with  a  weakly  supported  hock 
forms  this  unsoundness  under  strains 
beyond  its  strength,  it  simply  follows 
the  laws  of  adaptation  illustrated  in 
the  preceding  examples. 

This  law  of  adaptation  has  been  a 
vital  one  in  the  development  of  every 
species.  Those  individuals  that  can 
most  readily  meet  adverse  conditions 
with  an  effective  response,  are  the 
ones  that  will  survive  and  be  the  lead- 
ers of  their  race.  Thus  a  definite 
method  of  response  has  come  to  meet 
certain  conditions. 

Let  us  return  to  the  example  of  the 
curb.  We  say  there  are  two  kinds 
of  curb,  one  associated  with  a  normal 
conformation,  which  is  not  an  un- 
soundness, and  one  found  with  insuf- 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

m     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


F».  -It  ilpenetr««. 
rUI  iog, soothing  and 
hulimj.andfor  all  Old 
Ik  A  Bom,  Bruisei.or 
1 110  Wound.,  Folont 
Kxtorlor  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  %°™0"1 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
QA Ju  no  equal  as 
DOOj  a  Uilment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
oot  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sals 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
lor 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill,  Tex.— "Ona  bottle  Cauatlc  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than    $120.00  paid  In 

doctor  s  bills."  OTTO  A.  BKYKR. 

Price  •  1  .SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  aent 

by  as  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


ficiently  supported  or  sickle  hocks, 
which  is  always  an  unsoundness.  Why 
distinguish  between  the  two?  Both 
are  results  of  the  same  process,  both 
have  come  about  under  more  or  less 
severe  strains  that  have  passed  the 
limit  of  strength  of  the  hock.  Both 
are  attempts  to  make  up  for  this  lack 
of  stiength  by  increasing  the  bearing 
surface  of  the  joint.  It  is  true  that  by 
so  doing  they  stiffen  the  action  of  the 
horse,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
one  who  looks  on  unsoundness  as  a 
disease,  the  hock  with  the  curb  is  ac- 
tually stronger  than  it  was  before  the 
curb  was  formed.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  horse  is  necessarily  stronger, 
but  simply  that  the  joint  itself  is.  The 
horse's  action  and  activity  may  be  so 
interfered  with  that  the  added  strength 
of  the  hock  may  not  be  compensated 
for. 

What  is  true  of  cui  b  is  true  of 
spavin,  ringbone  and  sidebone.  Eye, 
wind  and  puffed  unsoundnesses  scarce- 
ly fall  in  the  same  class,  but  the  bone 
unsoundnesses  are  merely  tlanger  sig- 
nals that  show  where  the  breeder 
has  failed. 

The  problem  then  is  not  one  of 
breeding  this  class  of  unsoundness  out 
of  the  horse's  constitution.  It  is  to 
breed  a  horse  with  better  mechanical 
strength  due  to  more  perfectly  formed 
joints  and  heavier  bone.  It  is  not  that 
we  must  select  against  unsoundness, 
but  that  we  must  select  for  mechani- 
cal efficiency.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
we  want  to  get  an  animal  free  from 
the  possibilities  of  developing  spavin, 
curb  and  ringbone,  because  this 
method  of  adaptation  may  permit  serv- 
ice from  a  horse  that  would  be  ruined 
forever  when  overstrained.  What  we 
do  want  is  an  animal  that  has  the 
mechanical  strength  from  an  ideal 
body.  The  stock  judge  and  breeder 
is  not,  as  many  would  have  us  think, 
a  man  expert  in  finding  little  blem- 
ishes and  faults.  He  is  the  man  who, 
looking  past  these,  can  see  the  me- 
chanical perfection  of  everything 
good. 


Power  of  Coal  Oil. 

It  is  said  that  in  producing  one 
gallon  of  gasoline,  there  are  at  the 
same  time  nine  gallons  of  coal  oil  pro- 
duced. Then  when  we  stop  to  think 
of  the  thousands  of  automobiles  and 
stationary  engines  in  use,  consuming 
gasoline  at  a  fast  rate,  we  can  appre- 
ciate that  coal  oil  must  be  increasing 
while  gasoline  is  decreasing.  This  has 
started  inventors  and  manufacturers 
studying  the  problem  of  producing 
power  from  coal  oil.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  ere  long  some  one  will 
bring  out  an  automobile  that  will  use 
coal  oil  instead  of  gasoline.  Even 
greater  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving the  quality  and  power  of  light 
from  common  coal  oil.  We  now  have 
lamps  that  generate  a  vapor  from  coal 
oil  and  burn  with  a  mantle,  that  are 
a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  old 
coal  oil  lamps.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  interested  in  getting  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  light  from  coal  oil, 
we  suggest  they  write  to  The  Mantle 
Lamp  Company  of  America,  llfi  Alad- 
din Bltlg.,  Portland,  for  information. 


The  milk  production  alone  is  nol 
what  measures  the  profit  of  the  cow. 
It  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
feed  and  the  returns  which  the  milk 
brings. 


Your 
Money 
Back 
on 
Co 
Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.   We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
■  ■  variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  t  hat 

Tn  A       will  hi-  less  than  a.  dollar  an  acre  mure  than  for  vetch. 
|,f  lv      Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  line  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
■sjt  7.f*\1/s>         we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

YCl  EADMAf  EDM  11 's  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 

rAniTiUUCnrn  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  nnd  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
$0  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  Pea,  Field  I'eas, Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.  Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  L 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-326-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


FRESH  WATER 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 

WHERE  YOU  WANT 


can  easily  be  secured.    Install  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Fresh  Water  System 

It  docs  the  work  of  practically  two  ordinary  water  systems 
— pumps  from  well  and  cistern  simultaneously  by  coif 
pressed  air.    No  water  storage;  power  plant  locate.. 
where  you  wish.    Write  for  full  information  mul 
Catalog  No. ''..12  (VT 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Portland  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


^Pneumatic  ftjmp 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


-horten  the  distance 
In  market,  snve  time 
i rid  money. 

limit  in  Califor- 
nia to  stand  hard  and 
constant  work. 

Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue and  price 
list. 


G.  E.  STURGIS 

Sales  Agent 

602    Mission  Street 
Sau  Francisco, 
California 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Are  You  in  Doubt  as  to 
the  Best  Investment 
for  Your  SURPLUS 
FUNDS? 


If  so,  a  consultation  with  the  manager  of  our  Trust  Company  will  be  of 
value  in  deciding  upon  a  high  class  investment  which  will  pay  you  the 
largest  dividend  consistent  with  security. 

We  handle  only  the  very  highest  grade  of  investments. 


Savings  Deposits  Accepted  by  Mail 


TIRST  FEDERAL  TRUST  CO. 

Affiliated    with    the    First  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

Post  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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MEN'S  SUITS 

For  Fall  and  Winter 
at   "The  Hastings" 

We  now  have  on  display  our  entirely  new  stock  of 
Men's  Clothing — all  the  newest  Fall  and  Winter 
styles  and  patterns — comprising  imported  and  do- 
mestic fabrics — cheviots,  tweeds,  serges  and  wor- 
steds; and  in  the  popular  colorings — browns,  gray, 
blues  and  mixtures. 

While  there  will  be  no  radical  departure  from  the 
prevailing  styles  in  the  more  staple  garments,  the 
less  conservative  dressers  will  find  the  popular  Eng- 
lish and  semi-English  models  with  the  high-roll 
lapels  and  form-fitting  shoulders,  semi-shaped  trous- 
ers and  high-cut  vest;  then  there  is  also  the  full  box 
coat  and  the  peg-top  trousers  with  cuffs;  Norfolks 
still  hold  their  popularity. 

Men's  Suits  $15  to  $45 
ORDER  BY  MAIL— With  our  immense  stock 
and  our  modern  store  equipment,  we  can  serve  you, 
buying  from  a  distance  as  well  as  over  the  counter. 
Everything  for  Men,  Young  Men  and  Boys — Suits 
and  Overcoats,  Evening  Dress  and  Tuxedos,  Under- 
wear and  Furnishings,  Shoes,  Hats,  Trunks  and 
Leather  Goods. 

Hastings  Clothing  Co. 

Post  and  Grant  Avenue 


School  Boys  for  Settlers 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNITIES 
will  be  established  on  government 
and  railroad  lands  in  Alberta  and 
neighboring  provinces  in  Western  Can- 
ada and  settled  by  young  men  and 
boys  from  England,  if  the  plan,  form- 
ulated by  the  educational  committee  of 
the  London  county  council,  is  adopted. 
This  is  to  be  supplementary  to  the  im- 
migration work  carried  on  in  the  old 
country  by  the  Dominion  government 
and  the  provinces. 

W.  Harbord,  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don county  council  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  various  teachers'  organiza- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  purposes  form- 
ing an  organization,  composed  of 
prominent  educators  and  public  men 
of  England  and  Canada,  which  will  se- 
lect graduates  of  the  cemmon  and 
grammar  schools  in  England  ;o  become 
settlers  in  Western  Canada.  The  older 
boys  are  to  receive  a  six  weeks'  course 
of  training  in  established  agricultural 


schools  in  England  and  settled  in  com- 
munities of  twenty  on  large  tracts  of 
land. 

Dormitories  and  clubhouses  will  lie 
erected  at  various  points,  so  that  the 
young  men'  may  have  proper  social  life 
instead  of  the  present  solitude  of  Bet- 
tiers  in  some  of  the  remote  districts. 
The  instructors  will  give  attention  to 
diversified  farming,  including  dairying 
and  live  stock  and  poultry  growing. 

Mr.  Harbord  announces  that  the  as- 
sociation in  England  will  be  liberally 
endowed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  settlements  with  standard  cattle 
and  modern  apparatus  and  the  other 
equipment  necessary  on  farms.  The 
intending  settlers  will  be  assisted  in 
passage  and  otherwise  and  will  be  ex- 
pected to  repay  all  their  indebtedness 
to  the  society.  The  land  will  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  association  until  this 
indebtedness  is  repaid,  when  it  will  be- 
come the  property  of  the  settlers. 


The  Automobile  on  the  Farm 


When  answering  advertisement*  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


rJ,HE  FARMER  with  an  automobile 
can  save  time,  and  hence  is  in  a 
better  position  to  save  and  make 
money,  in  many  cases  even  enough  to 
soon  pay  for  the  machine. 

The  time  of  the  busy  and  progress- 
ive farmer  is  valuable.  In  the  busy 
seasons  —  and  all  seasons  are  busy 
these  prosperous  times — the  farmer  is 
losing  many  dollars  every  day  he  is 
absent  from  his  farm.  If  he  owns  an 
automobile  and  can  make  a  trip,  per- 
haps in  the  evening  or  when  the  team 
is  eating  and  resting  at  noon,  In  an 
hour  or  two  that  would  require  all 
day  with  a  team  or  horse  and  buggy, 
he  is  saving  enough  money  to  pay  for 
a  good  machine,  besides  deriving  much 
pleasure  in  fast  driving  and  "getting 
things  done  on  time." 

The  automobile  has  become  an  in- 
tensely practical  machine  on  the 
farm,  and  especially  on  dairy  and 
poultry  farms  for  hauling  fresh  prod- 
ucts to  market.  A  large  share  of 
farmers  are  now  dairymen,  or  carry  a 
good  number  of  dairy  cows  as  a  strong 
side  line  to  their  general  farming. 
Also  a  good  proportion  of  these  sell 
their  milk  or  cream  to  creameries  to 
be  delivered  every  day,  or  at  least 
every  few  days.  The  work  is  profitable 
even  where  the  milk  or  cream  must 
be  delivered  with  the  regular  farm 
team  and  wagon.  But  with  an  auto, 
the  cream  can  be  hauled  to  the  cream- 
ery almost  before  breakfast,  and  a 
full  day's  work  done  in  the  field  with 
the  team.  Hauling  milk  to  the 
creaming  during  the  busy  seasons 
means  much  loss  in  the  planting,  culti- 
vation and  harvesting  of  crops.  As  a 
rule  nearly  half  a  day  is  consumed  in 
the  trip,  while  with  an  automobile  the 
trip  could  be  made  in  about  an  hour. 
The  wife  or  one  of  the  older  girls  can 
make  the  delivery  while  the  husband 
and  other  help  are  running  plows  or 
cultivators  in  the  field. 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  automo- 
bile can  he  used  for  hauling  a  variety 
of  farm  products  and  things  to  be 
used  on  the  farm.  The  machines  are 
very  strong  and  will  carry  heavy  loads 
with  almost  as  great  ease  and  swift- 
ness as  they  carry  lighter  loads.  You 
can  load  them  high  with  grain  bags 
or  crates  of  pigs  or  poultry,  and  they 
will  move  off  with  the  load  as  smooth- 
ly and  lightly  as  though  they  carried 


only  a  few  human  passengers. 

Often  on  the  farm  you  wish  to 
make  a  train  at  some  time  of  the  day. 
With  one  of  these  easy  and  fast  run- 
ning machines  you  can  get  your  train 
on  time,  and  make  the  trip  almost 
while  you  would  be  hitching  up  to  the 
buggy  or  wagon.  If  the  auto  is  left 
in  town  till  you  return,  it  consumes 
no  feed,  and  you  have  no  livery  bills 
to  pay,  as  with  horses.  The  machine 
does  not  mind  the  cold,  much  less  the 
heat.  It  will  stand  without  watering 
for  a  week  without  injury. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  all 
classes  of  people  will  own  and  use 
automobiles.  The  farmer  is  one  of 
this  class.  The  coming  of  automobiles 
means  very  much  to  all  farmers.  When 
all  farmers  have  the  machines,  as  is 
sure  to  come,  then  farm  horses  will  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  them.  They  will 
pass  one  on  the  road  without  undue 
notice. 


Pacific  Dairy  Show. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  chief  of  the  dairy  di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  writes  that  Mr. 
Bothell  of  that  division  will  probably 
take  charge  of  the  milk  and  cream 
division  of  the  Pacific  International 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  November  18- 
23,  at  Portland. 

The  State  health  office  has  been 
requested  to  make  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  milk  tests  during  the 
show.  A  cooler  has  been  provided 
where  the  milk  will  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  34  degrees.  The  milk  and 
dairy  products  division  of  this  show 
will  not  be  its  smallest  feature.  The 
application  for  entry  blanks  in  this 
department  indicates  a  splendid  in- 
terest over  the  territory  covered  by 
the  show.  The  sales  of  pure  bred 
and  grade  dairy  cattle  will  prove  at- 
tractive as  there  is  an  immense  de- 
mand for  cattle  of  quality,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  are  available  for 
milking. 

Letters  being  received  indicate  that 
a  number  of  exhibitors  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  at  Chicago  will 
send  their  animals  to  Portland. 


Keep  the  stable  yards  clean.  There 
Is  no  place  that  Is  more  prolific  in 
breeding  flies  than  a  filthy  barn  yard. 
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An  Up-To-Date 
Pumping  Plant 

is  being  installed  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hart  at  San  Ardo,  furnished 
him  by  the 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and 
Supply  Company 

the  well  known  pump  special- 
ists of  San  Francisco. 

THE  HEAVY  OIL  ENGINE 

of  the  Bessemer  Make  is  the 
first  of  this  type  to  be  in- 
stalled in  Northern  California. 

This  40  Horse  Power  Engine 
is  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufac- 
turers to  develop  1  Horse  Pow- 
er for  1  Hour  on  1  1-10  pints 
of  low  grade  or  "slop"  distil- 
late. 

This  fuel  can  be  purchased 
at  about  4  cents  per  gallon, 
which  makes  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping 40  Horse  Power  for  a 
day  of  10  hours  less  than  2 
Dollars. 

An  American 
Centrifugal  Pump 

guaranteed  to  deliver  750  Gal- 
lons of  water  per  minute  is  set 
in  a  40-foot  pit,  and  will  de- 
liver 450,000  Gallons  of  Water 
Every  10  Hours  into  a  reser- 
voir from  which  it  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  land. 

Tilling  The  Soil  With  Water 

the  latest  publication  of  the 
California  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing &  Supply  Company's  Ad- 
visory Service  Bureau,  was 
compiled  by  Wm.  H.  Kritzer, 
author  of  Economic  Installa- 
tions of  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Power  Required  for  Machinery 
Used  on  the  Farm,  Farm  En- 
gine Fuel  and  Power,  etc.,  etc. 

A  copy  of  this  valuable  book- 
let will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
70  Fremont  StrM,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOLE  AGENTS  for  the 

Muncie  Crude  Oil  Engines 
and  American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

Be  Sure  and  See  the  Muncie 
Engine  in  Operation  at  the 
Watsonville  Apple  Show,  Oct. 
7th  to  12th. 


Reclamation  Act  Amended 


Use  "KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Et.rinol 
•hipped  on  15  d»j«'  FREE  Trial,  provea 
karoaens  cheapest,  safest,  most  power-  i 
ful  tuel.   It  satisfied,  pay  lowest  price  I 
•Mr  riven  on  reliable  farm  antic 
•Ot,  pay  nothing-    Mo  waste,  no  e' 
ration,  no  eiplosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Ouollneisrctolochitherthan 
•9*1  oil.  Still  total  up.  Two 
pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  thre< 
IrinU  rasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT' 

—Only  eneino  running  on  coal 
Oil  tuccwf ully ;  uses  alcohol,  gas* 
olineand  benzine,  too.  Startawi(h< 
oul  cranking.  Only  three  moving 
part*— no  cam i— no  sprocket*— no       m'  t^W 

no  »alv«*-4ihe  utmoit  in  simplicity,  power  and  strength. 
Mounted  on  skids.    All  sixes,  2  to  20  h.  p..  in  stock  ready  to 

|  ■kip.    Engine  tested  before  crating.    Comes  all  ready  to  run. 

I  Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  churns,  separatee  milk,  grinds  feed, 
■bells  corn,  runs  bo  mo  electric  lighting  plant.  Prices  (stripped  > 
•80.50  op.    Sent  any  place  on  IS  days'  Free  Trial.  J&on'» 
,w -!t?  an*'n*  till  you  inTestigate  money-saving,  power-aaving 
DETROIT."  Thousand*  In  use.  Cost*  only  postal  to  find  out. 

|   If  yon  are  first  In  your  neighborhood  to  writ*,  you  get  Special 

I  tatra-Low  Introductory  price.   Write!    *>  (13S> 

>  tort*  Engine  Norton  Belkvu.  Avtj.,  Detroit.  Mh> 


not  car  bum; 


"pHE  PRESIDENT  recently  signed 
one  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Reclamation  Act.  The 
latter  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  ten  years.  About  $75,000,000  have 
been  expended  in  building  works 
which,  although  not  yet  completed,  are 
already  furnishing  water  to  about  15,- 
000  farms.  One  of  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  settlers  upon  the 
public  lands  reclaimed  under  the  terms 
of  this  act  has  been  that  they  could 
not  obtain  patent  to  the  land  until  the 
water  provided  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  had  been  paid  for,  and  thus  they 
could  not  use  the  land  as  the  basis  for 
borrowing  money  to  improve  their 
farms  and  enable  them  to  get  a  start. 

The  recent  amendment  provides  that 
these  settlers  may  obtain  patent  to  the 
land  upon  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  to  such  lands 
as  to  residences,  reclamation  and  cul- 
tivation. In  other  words,  if  they  have 
lived  upon  the  lands  for  three  years, 
have  reclaimed  at  least  half  of  the  ir- 
rigable area  and  have  kept  up  the 
charges,  patent  can  issue  and  thus  the 
entryman  will  be  in  a  position  to  bor- 
row money  upon  his  land. 

While  this  is  the  primary  object  of 
the  law,  there  are  also  other  even 
more  far-reaching  provisions,  the  most 
important  and  radical  of  which  is  the 
absolute  limitation  of  water  rights  ob- 
tained under  the  Reclamation  Act  to 
not  exceed  160  acres.  Under  the 
law  as  it  formerly  stood,  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  man  or  corporation  to 
purchase    several    reclamation  units 


and  combine  the  farms  into  a  consid- 
erable holding.  Now,  however,  if  this 
is  done  the  water  right  will  be  for- 
feited and  provision  is  made  that  any 
excess  land  over  160  acres  which  is  ac- 
quired in  good  faith  by  descent,  by 
law,  or  by  foreclosure  of  the  lien  may 
be  held  for  two  years  and  no  longer, 
and  the  excess  holding  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States.  This  pre- 
vents consolidation  of  lands  irrigated 
by  works  built  by  the  government, 
and  while  it  may  work  a  hardship  in 
some  cases,  it  is  believed  will  result 
beneficially.  No  large  owner  can  thus 
enjoy  the  liberality  of  the  government. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  evade  the  160-acre  limitation  by 
subdividng  the  lands,  putting  the  title 
in  the  names  of  near  relatives,  but  it 
is  probable  that  under  the  wording  of 
this  act  such  attempts  to  evade  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  may  jeopardize  the  own- 
ership of  the  property  to  an  extent  at 
least  to  prevent  any  considerable 
evasion  of  the  intent. 

Another  provision  which  will  greatly 
add  to  the  convenience  of  the  water 
users  is  that  permitting  payment  to  bo 
made  directly  to  the  local  offices  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  instead  of 
requiring  payments  to  be  made  at  the 
remote  land  offices  involving  in  some 
cases  expensive  journeys.  This  also 
reduces  the  cost  of  accounting,  as  only 
one  set  of  accounts  need  be  kept,  and 
that  upon  the  project  itself,  cutting 
out  the  records  which  formerly  have 
been  maintained  in  the  land  offices. 


In  an  orchard  owned  by  Van  Sant 
&  Whipple  on  Orcas  Island,  San  Juan 
County,  Washington,  are  fifty  Graven- 
stein  apple  trees  which  have  been  bear- 
ing about  twelve  years.  On  one  of 
these  trees,  starting  from  the  main 
trunk  and  about  three  feet  froi*  the 
ground,  is  a  limb  which,  from  the  time 
the  tree  commenced  to  bear,  has  pro- 
duced red  apples.  The  apples  have  a 
beautiful  deep  rich  red  color.  This 
growth  is  called  by  horticulturists  a 
sport  and  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
A  number  of  trees  were  top  worked 
with  scions  from  this  growth  and  many 
of  them  are  now  bearing  the  red  Grav- 
ensteins,  as  these  apples  are  now  called. 
They  have  all  the  characteristics  oi  tne 
Gravenstein  as  to  flavor,  shape  and 
core,  except  the  color.  They  ripen 
about  the  same  time.  The  Vineland 
Nurseries  Company  of  Clarkston, 
Wash.,  is  now  propagating  these  trees 
and  it  claims  the  fruit  to  be  of  an 
excellent  commercial  value.  The  ap- 
ples keep  well  and  find  ready  sale  be- 
cause of  the  high  red  color.  The  trees 
are  heavy  bearers. 


Horse  Breeding. 


Nearly  all  the  states  In  the  North- 
west have  taken  a  positive  stand  on 
the  proposition  of  aiding  in  the  im- 
provement of  horseflesh.  We  refer  to 
the  fact  that  these  states  have  enacted 
rigid  stallion  registration  laws,  laws 
that,  if  enforced.  wUl  show  to  every 
stallion  patron  the  status  of  the  sire  in 
question  both  as  to  breeding  and  to 
health  and  constitution.  It  remains 
with  the  mare  owner  whether  he  will 
make  the  most  of  opportunities  and 


work  toward  constant  improvement  of 
the  horse  stock.  Dr.  Alexander  of  the 
Wisconsin  station  gives  the  following 
sound  advice  to  mare  owners: 

Commence  grading  up  the  farm 
horse  stock  by  mating  carefully  se- 
lected, sound,  suitable  mares  with 
sound,  potent,  muscular,  pure-bred 
registered  stallions. 

Continue  year  after  year  to  use  the 
best  obtainable  pure-bred  stallions  of 
the  character  and  breed  first  chosen 
and  never  outcross  to  any  other  breed. 

Do  not  use  any  stallion  that  is  un- 
sound, unsuitable,  partially  impotent, 
unlicensed  or  not  registered  in  a  stud 
book  recognized  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  Washington. 

Do  not  breed  from  any  mare  that  is 
deformed,  sick,  diseased,  vicious,  un- 
sound, unsuitable,  a  poor  milker  or  a 
cross  mother. 

Breed  horses  with  the  object  of 
steadily  improving  the  stock  on  the 
farm  and  advancing  the  horse  breeding 
industry  of  the  state. 

Do  not  retain  for  breeding  purposes 
any  colt  that  is  not  pure  bred  and  eli- 
gible to  registry  in  a  stud  book  rec- 
ognized by  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Encourage  the  working  of  pure-bred 
stallions  sufficient  to  keep  them 
healthy,  muscular,  prepotent  and  pre- 
vent pampering,  weakness,  partial  im- 
potence and  actual  sterility  and  so 
tend  to  insure  vigor,  strong  constitu- 
tion and  health  in  their  offspring  at 
birth  and  throughout  life. 

Encourage  the  home  production  of 
pure-bred  stallions  to  take  the  place 
of  the  host  of  undesirable  grade,  mon- 
grel scrub  stallions  at  present  retard- 
ing progress  in  horse  breeding. — Ex. 


,  The 
Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  rfarmiir 
great  extension— you  IWliUiV 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardi3t,  chock- 
[  full  of  valuable  infonna- 
.  Write 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

903  E.  Nevada  St.. 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer.  This  cuts  out 
the  agent's  Commission  and 
gives  you  manufacturers' 
prices.  Redwood  Tanks  all 
Rizes;  Drying  Trays,  Fruit 
Boxes;  Spraying  Tanks. 

B.   F.   WILSON,    Stockton,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC   COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FENN'S  ADJUSTABLE 
POST  HOLE  AUGERS 


The  Fenn  Auger 
is  all  that  you 
claim.  —  Roger 
M.  Roberts, 
Farm  Manager, 
College  of 
Agriculture, 
Berkeley. 


Have  proven 
"Best  by  Test" 
wherever  tried. 
Sold  on  the 
positive  guaran- 
tee that  they 
will  dig  faster 
In  any  soil  than 
any  other  tool. 
If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle 
the  Fenn,  write. 

BANK- 
MEND  E  LSON 
CO.,  Dept.  "O," 
Pacific  Coast 
Agents. 

997  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


VETCH  AND  BURR 

CLOVER 

These  two  forage  plants  lead  all 
others  for  cover  crop  purposes. 
Send  for  prices  and  samples. 

Alfalfa  seed  a  specialty.  Will 
submit  samples  and  test  upon  re- 
quest. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

709  J  STREET 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Agents  for  Mococo  Fertilizers. 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM — IRRIGATION 


Conserve  the  Man  on  the  Farm 

Make  Your  Home  Yard  "Spotless" 

AMONG  ALL  the  ideas  that  have 
been  advanced  about  conserva- 
tion, none  have  included  the  most 
important  of  them  all — the  man  and 
the  woman  of  the  farm.  They  are 
more  worthy  of  conservation  thar 
any  material  thing  that  may  be  op 
the  farm,  or  even  the  farm  itself 
Without  them  all  else  would  be  of 
no  account. 

There  are  yet  farmers  who  have 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  value  of 
muscle  in  farming  operations,  and 
who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
early  rising  and  long  hours  of  work 
Such  men  despise  modern  machinery 
and  think  its  use  indicates  laziness 


A  COLLEGE  OF 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING 

Complete  courses  in  CIVIL.  Min- 
ing Electrical  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, also  Surveying  Railroad 
work.  Irrigation,  etc.  Higb  and 
Grammar  School  students  admitted. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  Polytech- 
nic College  of  £neir»rerine. 
28  Encineerinc  Bid?.,  1  ?th  and 
Madison  Sts..  Oakland.  Cal. 


Use  these  Home  Industry  Soaps 
made  by 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gasene  Naptha  Soap 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

White  Bear  Soap 

A  white  soap  without  rosin. 

White  Bear  Borax  Soap 
Flakes 

For  dishwashing,  laundry,  general 
work. 


"?™GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Teste  hj  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago,  on 
leading  oll-burnlng  lamps  ■how  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp 
lsthemosteconomical  and  giveeover  twice  f  " 
as  much  light  as  the  Rayoand  other  lamps! 
tested.  It  Is  odorless,  safe,  clean,  noiseless.  I 
G  laranteed.  Better  light  than  zaa  or  elec-  R^VV  V 
trio.    To  Introduce  the  Aladdin  (  ■  ^ 

we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  ooa>-> 

AGENTS  WANTED 


10  Days 
TRIAL 

Experience  unnecessary-  Every     Ask  far 
home  rieedBtb  Is  lamp.  Oneaeeot  firtieuiin 
sold  over  1000  on  money  back  *  ' 
guarantee,  not  one  returned,   another  sold  I 
•800  worth  In  16  day i.  Evening  *  made  pro3-f 

table.  Ask  foragenta  prices  uuj  trial  offer,  |   _ 

MUILE  LIMP  COMPAKI.  116  Ala  ldin  Bldg  ,  Portland.  Ore. 


They  get  out  of  bed  <it  5  o'clock 
every  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
whether  there  is  anything  to  do  or 
not.  They  deprive  themselves  of  op 
portunities  for  reading  and  self-cul 
ture  because  they  can't  keep  awake 
after  supper,  and  they  wear  out 
years  sooner  than  they  should. 

Such  men  were  necessary  in  pio 
neer  days,  when  both  methods  and 
machinery  were  imperfect,  when 
there  were  more  farmers  than  of 
other  classes  and  their  products  in 
small  demand  and  low  priced.  With 
the  crude  methods  and  machinery  ol 
early  days  long  hours  and  great  phys 
ical  strength  and  endurance  were 
necessary.  A  premium  was  placed 
upon  this  method  of  living  and  work- 
ing, and  he  who  dared  to  lie  in 
bed  till  rested  did  so  under  the  pen 
alty  of  being  called  lazy. 

Modern  knowledge,  conditions  and 
machinery  have  removed  the  neces- 
sity for  such  ways  of  living  and 
have  taught  the  farmer  that  he  is  a 
business  man  and  not  a  day  la- 
borer, and  that  he  may  and  should 
use  business  methods  and  hours  on 
the  farm.  The  successful  business 
man  works  hard  and  puts  in  more 
hours  during  the  year  than  does  the 
farmer,  but  he  takes  care  of  him- 
self. 

With  the  farmer  the  hours  must 
be  different,  as  he  has  a  different 
work  and  his  business  is  with  na- 
ture more  than  with  men;  but  he 
can  still  have  system  and  method 
and  prosper  for  it.  Except  in  the 
emergencies  of  cropping  he  can  and 
should  observe  such  hours  of  labor 
as  are  demanded  by  his  business 
and  by  his  physical  well  being.  He 
should  study  and  adopt  systematic 
methods  and  he  should  take  care  of 
himself. 

And  this  applies  with  intense 
force  to  the  farmer's  wife.  The  first 
step  in  true  economy  and  conserve 
tion  should  be  to  conserve  the  wife, 
then  the  man,  and  after  them  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Own  the  farm, 
boss  it  and  run  it.  Don't  let  it  own 
and  enslave  you. 


By  Frances  Laplace. 


The  very  best  of  feed  and  care  will 
be  at  least  partially  wasted  on  scrub 

cows. 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  school  of  high  standing  and  national  reputation.  Best 
equipped  Business  College  in  the  West.  Offers  best  edu- 
cational opportunities — Every  graduate  of  complete  course 
I  for  ten  years  employed  at  good  salary.  Homelike  accom- 
modations.   Write  for  free  Catalogue.     Come  to  Oakland. 


JT  IS  ALL  VERY  WELL  to  talk  about 
'Spotless  Town,"  but  what  about 
"Spotless  Country"?  There  are  miles, 
and  miles,  and  square  miles  full  of 
country,  north,  east,  south  and  west, 
and  it  is  far  from  being  "spotless." 
Did  you  ever  go  along  slowly — tramp 
fashion — through  the  suburbs  and 
"country"  and  note  the  papers, 
weather-stained,  torn  and  altogether 
unpleasing  to  the  eye,  which  banked 
up  against  the  fences  and  hedges,  lay 
in  the  grass  and  even  decorated  the 
garden  beds  and  pathways  of  some  of 
our  rural  homes?  Did  you  ever  see 
the  tin  cans  scattered  about — ugly,  old 
tin  cans,  big  and  little,  from  a  sardine 
tin  to  a  coal-oil  can,  resting  where 
such  things  had  no  business  resting — 
along  sidewalks  and  roadwalks,  piled 
against  the  back-yard  fences — mute  ex- 
amples of  what  ought  not  to  be  in 
"Spotless  Country"? 

Now,  with  winter  coming  on,  It 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  mighty  good 
time  to  bury  old  cans.  They'll  rot 
quickly  underground — and  a  surely 
appropriate  time  for  burning  old 
papers,  before  they  get  rained  upon. 

Let  the  children  do  it.  Tell  John 
and  little  Mary  to  have  a  race  In  gath- 
ering the  old  tins  and  stacking  up  the 
old  papers  and  dry  weeds  for  a  bon- 
fire. But  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  "mother"  to  be 
on  hand  when  the  "bonfire"  part  of 
the  clean-up  takes  place,  for  it's  truly 
wonderful  what  a  lot  of  damage  a 
youngster  and  a  match  can  do. 

"Spotless  Country"  is  not  really  such 
a  terrible  thing  to  have.  If  each  and 
all  of  us  refrained  from  throwing  old 
cans  over  the  back  fence  or  into  the 
back  yard;  if,  one  and  all,  we  re- 
frained from  throwing  waste  paper 
here  and  there,  regardless  of  where 
the  wind  would  take  It  and  how  it 
would  look  if  left  to  remain  where  it 
was  thrown,  why  "Spotless  Country" 
would  be  a  truly  "spotless"  place  and 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  "clean-up" 
day  because  there  wouldn't  be  any- 
thing to  clean  up.  We  would  burn  our 
own  papers  in  our  own  yards,  and 
bury  our  tins  in  the  garden.  They 
would,  when  rotted,  be  good  for  the 
soil. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  "Cham- 
ber of  Commerce"  and  the  "Board  of 
Trade"  to  boost  "Blank"  town,  but 
"Blank"  town  has  got  to  show  off  when 
the  result  of  the  boost  arrives.  When 
the  home  buyers  and  future  settlers 
arrive  "Blank"  town  and  "Blank" 
country  ought  to  be  as  fresh  from  un- 


sightly rubbish  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
place  to  be.  Main  Street — that  means 
your  Main  Street  and  my  Main  Street, 
because  every  country  town  I  have 
ever  been  Into  boasts  of  a  Main  Street 
— ought  to  be  "spotless."  The  side- 
walks should  be  well  swept,  the  gutter- 
way  free  of  rubbish,  and  there  should 
be  no  old  papers  blowing  about  to 
show  us  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
And  when,  the  real  estate  man  drives 
out  into  the  suburbs  with  the  pros 
pective  settler  they  should  And  no 
weed-decorated  pathways  and  no  "free 
dumping  ground"  stacks  along  the 
roadway.  Have  you  ever  seen  such 
stacks?  I  have,  and  mighty  close  to 
a  thriving  town  which  was  big  enough 
and  old  enough  to  know  better.  There 
were  huge  stacks  of  old  iron,  coils  of 
rusty  hay  wire,  worn-out  boilers,  de- ' 
jected,  useless,  raggedy  mattresses,  old 
clothes  of  every  description  and  dirty 
papers  and  rusty  cans. 

Every  bit  of  such  garbage  could  have 
been  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  if  the 
town  had  any  desire  to  belong  to  the 
"spotless"  class  it  should  have  seen  to 
it  that  such  roadside  adornments  were 
elsewhere. 

Some  women  would  never  dream  of 
throwing  rubbish  upon  the  floor,  and 
yet  they  think  nothing  of  throwing 
this  self-same  rubbish  out  into  the 
yard,  which,  truly  speaking,  is  the  out- 
side floor  and  deserves  some  respect. 
I  know  of  one  woman  in  particular 
who  boasts  of  being  a  good  house- 
keeper and  yet  when  there  is  an  empty 
sardine  tin,  tomato,  oyster  or  any 
other  kind  of  can,  merely  opens  the 
screen  door  and  with  one  toss  of  her 
nimble  arm  flings  it  out.  One  day  a 
can  settles  in  the  north  end  of  the 
back  yard,  and  the  next  day  another 
tin  settles  in  the  south  end,  and  so  on 
until  after  awhile,  if  you  want  to  walk 
through  the  yard,  it  is  a  case  of  "pick- 
ing your  steps."  She  is  the  same  type 
of  woman  who,  when  walking  out  to 
the  chicken  yard  with  a  paper  of  fruit 
or  vegetable  parings,  throws  paper  and 
all  into  the  yard.  The  hens  eat  the 
parings,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
paper?  Why,  it  just  blows  around  in 
the  breeze  and  keeps  company  with  the 
old  cans.  It  would  have  been  so  sim- 
ple for  the  woman  to  "shake"  the 
parings  out  of  the  paper  into  the  yard 
and  return  the  paper  to  the  house  and 
put  it  into  the  kitchen  stove — where 
it  rightfully  belongs. 

Such  women  are  plentiful.  They 
are  "spotless"  housekeepers,  but  when 
it  comes  to  anything  outside  the  house 
they  forget  all  about  the  "spotless" 
part.  In  their  way  of  thinking  the 
out-o'doors  doesn't  matter. 
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Utilizing  Shade  Tree  Leaves 


JN  MOST  TOWNS  and  cities  autumn 
brings  with  it  the  pungent  odor  of 
burning  leaves,  the  smoke  of  which 
settles  like  a  choking  pall  over  the 
streets  and  homes.  The  yard  clean- 
ing days  of  spring  are  likewise 
marked  with  the  incense  of  smoking 
vegetable  matter  that  is  being  cre- 
mated along  streets  and  alleys.  In- 
stead of  smudging  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  the  inhabitants  of  our 
towns  who  own  shade  trees  can  often 
make  far  better  use  of  the  fallen 
leaves  by  composting  them.  The  high 
degree  of  fertility  usually  noticed  in 
newly  cleared  lands  which  have  been 
covered  with  forests  of  broad-leaf 
trees  is  mainly  due  to  the  abundance 
of  leaf  mold  which  the  soil  contains. 
This  material  is  especially  valuable 
for  increasing  the  moisture-holding 
ability  of  light  soils  and  for  improv- 
ing the  texture  of  clay  soils.  Florisls 
use  leaf  mold,  where  obtainable,  for 
mixing  with  their  potting  soils,  and 
it  is  of  equal  value  in  the  flower  bed, 
the  vegetable  garden  and  the  field. 

In  our  semi-arid  regions,  leaf  mold 
does  not  readily  form  without  a  little 


care  being  given  to  the  matter.  The 
leaves  may  be  stored  in  a  large  bin 
in  some  shady  or  secluded  corner  of 
the  yard,  or  even  in  a  pit  dug  in  the 
earth.  They  should  be  packed  in 
tightly  and  kept  moist  by  an  occa- 
sional wetting  with  the  hose,  or,  if  in 
a  pit,  from  the  irrigating  ditch.  They 
may  be  spaded  or  plowed  directly  into 
the  garden. 

Leaves  also  form  a  fair  substitute 
for  straw  in  bedding  the  korse  and 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  manure 
for  fertilizing  purposes. 

In  case  none  of  these  uses  can  be 
made  of  the  fallen  leaves,  some  local 
market  gardener  or  farmer  who 
knows  their  value  may  be  given  the 
privilege  of  hauling  them  away  to  use 
on  his  fields  or  in  the  compost  heap. 

The  older  nations  of  the  world  have 
learned  to  utilize  every  bit  of  waste 
vegetable  matter  in  some  such  way, 
and  although  intensive  agriculture  is 
perhaps  not  yet  so  imperative  in  this 
country,  this  utilization  of  dead  leaves 
is  in  line  with  the  growing  sentiment 
for  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility. 


Advantages  of  a  Motorcycle 


^/HY  SHOULDN'T  a  farmer  have  a 
motorcycle?  Now,  if  you  se- 
riously consider  this  question  you  will 
find  yourself  at  sea  for  an  answer. 
Let's  consider  it.  To  begin  with, 
every  farmer  has  to  travel  distances. 
To  cover  these  distances  he  must  have 
some  form  of  vehicle.  That  form  of 
vehicle  should  be  the  most  economical, 
most  reliable,  most  rapid  and  com- 
fortable he  can  obtain.  Right  here  I 
am  going  to  prove  you  have  described 
a  motorcycle. 

On  that  first  item,  economy,  I  just 
want  to  call  to  your  mind  a  problem 
you  solved  long  ago  when  you  did 
away  with  the  old  horse-power  tread 
and  installed  a  gas  engine,  namely, 
that  gas  power  today  is  way  cheaper 
than  horse  power,  whether  you  use 
it  for  threshing,  grinding,  running  a 
separator,  or  going  to  town.  For  in- 
stance, a  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle 
will  take  you  to  town  at  any  speed 
you  want  to  go,  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth 
to  one-sixth  cent  per  mile.  You  know 
that  this,  everything  considered,  and 
especially  so  if  one  keeps  and  feeds  a 
special  driving  horse,  is  way  cheaper. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  head,  "most 
reliable."  Gas  engines  such  as  used 
on  motorcycles,  or  for  that  matter  on 
the  higher  grade  automobiles,  have 
reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  they  can  be  absolutley  depended 
upon. 

A  motorcycle  must  be  made  "fool 
proof"  because,  occasionally    a  fool 


had  money  and  wisdom  enough  to  buy 
one. 

They  will  cover  any  distance  at  any 
speed  you  wish,  taking  you  to  your 
destination  in  from  one-fifih  to  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  time  consumed  driving. 

The  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle  is 
equipped  with  special  features  which 
do  away  with  the  jars  and  jolts  so  ob- 
jectionable with  the  ordinary  machine 
and  make  riding  comfortable.  It  is 
also  equipped  with  a  free-wheel  con- 
trol which  permits  the  rider  to  start 
and  stop  the  machine  without  stopping 
the  engine.  This  does  away  with  the 
tiresome  pedaling  and  running  along- 
side to  start.  The  motor  is  simple  and 
the  adjustments  positive. 

A  luggage  carrier  can  be  put  on  the 
machine  capable  of  carrying  up  to  200 
pounds.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
extra  seat  so  that  two  can  ride  as  well 
as  one. 


Clean  Milk  Wanted. 


Sandow  $ 

2'  '2  H.  P.  Stationary 
Engine  —  Complete 


Gives  ample  power  for  all  farm 
uses.  Only  three  moving  parts— 
do  cams,  no  gears,  no  valves— 
can't  get  out  of  order.  Perfect 

fovernor— ideal  cooling  system. 
IseB  kerosene  coal  oIL,  gaso- 
line, alcohol,  distillate  or  gas. 
Soldon  15 durs' trial. YOl  K 
MONEY   HACK   IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED. 

6-yssr  Irunclud  guarantee.  Sizss 
IH  to  20  H.  P..  at  pruporuonati 
prices,  in  stock,  ready  to  ship. 
Postal  brlnfs  f  ull  particulars!  res. 
Writs  for  proposition  ou  ftrst  en- 
gine in  your  locality.  O60) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co., 


253  Canton  A  <• 
Detroit,  Mlca> 


The  city  milk  consumer  wants  clean 
milk  and  should  have  it.  City  boards 
of  health  are  working  overtime  in 
formulating  regulations  and  restric- 
tions for  the  producer  of  milk.  Some- 
times their  restrictions  are  not  wise, 
most  times  they  are.  Sometimes  they 
remember  that  to  conform  to  their 
rule  requires  an  increased  outlay  and 
a  higher  producing  cost,  most  times 
they  do  not.  When  the  city  is  ready 
to  pay  for  clean  high-class  milk  it 
will  be  furnished.  But  the  cheap  milk 
and  the  clean  rich  milk  which  most 
cities  demand  is  an  impossible  com- 
bination. It  is  not  fair  to  the  dairy- 
man to  ask  that  he  furnish  a  superior 
product  at  an  inferior  price.  The 
real  solution  for  less  bacteria  is  more 
cents  per  quart. 


Many  dairy  farmers  are  working 
hard  to  feed,  care  for  and  milk  twenty 
cows  every  day  when  twelve  or  fifteen 
out  of  the  same  herd  would  pay  a  de- 
cidedly better  profit.  The  idea  Is  to 
find  the  cows  that  are  doing  the  best 
work  and  sell  the  rest. 


1500  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Select  any  piece  of  Jewelry,  Watch  or  Diamond,  have  it  ser.t  to 
your  home,  examine  it  carefully,  then,  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  article  and  its  price — pay  one-fifth  and  keep  it,  sending  the  bal- 
ance to  us  in  eight  monthly  payments.     Please  write  today. 

WE   PAY  ALL   EXPRESS  CHARGES 


BRILLIANT  iBZSSZ 

ZO  4- MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AUTOMATIC 

Price  $135.00 


AUTOMATIC  CREAM  StPARAIOR 

Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

37  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Shorthorn  Cattle     Shropshire  Sheep 
Berkshire  Hogs 

We  have  on  hand  some  choice  young  Berkshires  of  both  sexes,  also 
some  splendid  rams  out  of  Imported  Shropshire  Ewes. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,  641  MISSION  ST.,  S.  F. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.    If   your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


149  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

 M       You  can  make  big"  money  making  wells.    This  ia  one  of 


Established  1879 


can  make  big  money  making1  wells,  this  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making1  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 
R.  R.  HOWELL,  &  CO..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. , 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When   answering   advertisement*  please   mention   Orchard   and  Farm. 


ORCHARD   AND   FARM — IRRIGATION 


$10022  Rubber  Tired  Buggy 
GIVEN  AWAY 

Each  shipment  of  Produce  we  receive  from  the  farmers  and 
storekeepers  is  numbered  in  our  books.  We'have  a  new  rubber 
tired  buggy  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  never  having  been  used, 
we  will  present  it  to  some  one  of  our  shippers  that  ships  us 
produce  during  the  month  of  October.  The  winner  will  be 
selected  from  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  shipments  we 
receive  during  October. 

Turkeys  are  higher,  and  choice,  large,  live  young  turkeys  are 
bringing  as  much  as  25  cents  per  pound  :  choice  young  chickens 
22  to  24  cents  per  pound  ;  large,  fat,  old  hens,  15  to  17  cents  per 
pound ;  large  squabs,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Dried  Fruit,  Grain  and  Hay  of  all  kinds  is  in  good  demand 
at  high  prices. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  of  produce  you  send  during 
the  month  of  October  direct  to  us,  and  try  and  be  the  Lucky 
Winner. 

i*HMi.un      W>  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE  COMMI88ION  MEROHANTS 

209-11-13  Clay  St.  cJSSSSS^SLi  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Uncle  Sam's  Irrigated  Farms 


TUDSON  C.  WELLIVER  of  Washing- 
*  lngton  contributed  an  article  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside  on 
the  government  irrigated  farms.  In 
It  he  said: 

"Uncle  Sam  has  about  $70,000,000 
invested  in  some  twenty-five  irrigation 
projects.  They  contemplate  making 
first-class  farming  area  out  of  about 
3,000,000  acres,  scattered  throughout 
all  the  states  from  the  Dakotas,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  west  to  the  Pacific. 
This  region  that  Uncle  Sam  is  putting 
under  water  is  expected  to  care  for  a 
family  of  five  on  every  forty  acres; 
that  is,  for  a  total  of  375,000  people. 
But  this  does  not  consider  the  number 
who  will  be  kept  busy  merchandising 
for  these  farmers;  hauling  things  by 
rail  to  them';  raising  live  stock  for  the 
irrigation  farmers  to  'finish';  mining 
low-grade  ores  that  couldn't  be  worked 
unless  civilization  were  brought  closer 
to  them  than  it  was  before  the  irriga- 
tion projects  brought  it. 

"On  the  whole,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
these  government  irrigation  projects 
represent  the  potentiality  of  a  mil- 
lion of  population,  housed  and  made 
independent  producers. 


"Take  the  Salt  River  project  In 
Arizona,  one  of  the  very  largest  of  the 
government  undertakings.  About  155.- 
000  acres  of  its  lands  are  now  under 
cultivation,  and  this  will  be  increased 
to  200,000.  The  government  spent 
about  $10,000,000  in  the  works,  and 
last  year  the  products  of  these  lands 
were  worth  about  $6,000,000;  this  year 
they  will  go  much  higher. 

"But  the  real  reason  why  the  Salt 
River  proposition  got  on  its  feet  so 
soon  and  has  been  a  success  almost 
from  the  start  is  that  it  had  the  right 
kind  of  settlers.  They  knew  Just 
what  to  do  with  irrigation  lands,  they 
did  it,  and  they  succeeded. 

"The  best  advice  to  give,  in  every 
case,  to  people  who  have  thought  of 
trying  the  new  system  of  farming,  ia 
to  investigate  with  the  utmost  care 
before  jumping  in.  Don't  believe  all 
the  fairyland  stories  you  read  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  don't  get  discouraged 
if  you  hear  a  frightful  tale  of  woe 
from  somebody  who  has  tried  it  and 
failed.  Don't  go  out  to  an  irrigation 
farm  unless  you  are  sure  you  have 
enough  capital  to  take  care  of  it 
right." 


Iron  Culverts  for  Roadways 


Hotel  St.  James 

VAN  NESS  AVENUE  NEAR  McALLISTER  ST. 
San  Francisco 


A   STRICTLY   FAMILY  HOTEL 

ON   THE   BOULEVARD,  OPPOSITE  CIVIC  CENTER 
Automobile  Touring  Parties  Solicited.     Garage  and   Supplies  Close  at  Hand. 


RATES  75c  DAY  UP 


Out  of  the  noise,  but  In  Ave 
minutes  walking  distance  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  district. 

EDWIN  SELIO.  Owner 


Take  McAllister  St.  car  No.  5, 
get   off  at  Van   Ness  Avenue. 


JN  HIS  FAMOUS  LECTURE  entitled 

"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  Russell  H. 
Conway,  pastor  of  one  of  the  few 
churches  in  the  world  where  admission 
tickets  are  necessary  because  the  de- 
mand to  hear  the  speaker  is  so  over- 
whelmingly large,  recites  instances  of 
many  simple  discoveries  of  things  once 
unheard  of  that  the  world  thinks  it 
could  not  do  without  to-day.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  a  woman  who  invented 
man's  collar  button  for  him — the  up- 
to-date  button  now  universally  used — 
invented  it  because  observation  and 
experiment  (and  in  her  case  a  little 
usage,  had  caused  her  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  nuisance  of  fastening  and  un- 
fastening the  old  bone  with  its  fixed 
and  immovable  head. 

The  discovery  of  lamps  was,  as  every- 
body knows,  an  accident.  Steam  power, 
that  carried  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  his 
haste-mad  flight  from  New  York  to  the 
Chicago  convention,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  watching  the  top  of  a  tea  kettle  in 
an  humble  kitchen  many  years  ago. 
But  both  the  lamp  and  the  energy  of 
steam,  like  the  modern  collar  button, 
would  not  have  been  given  to  us  had 
not  observation  and  experiment  been 
prime  factors. 

For  many  years  our  forefathers  had 
been  contented  with  bone  collar  but- 
tons, candles  and  stage  coaches,  while 
the  manufacturers  of  each  of  these 
then  very  apparently  indispensable  and 
luxurious  necessities  were  also  well 
satisfied.  True,  tallow  may  have  been 
difficult  to  obtain  at  times;  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  bone  collar  but- 
tons may  not  have  been  all  thai  it 
might*  have  been,  and  stage  coaches, 
like  the  roads  on  which  they  traveled, 
were  often  unsafe. 

Butrnot  so  the  tendency  to-day.  With 
the  discarding  of  the  stage  coach  and 
the  advent  of  swifter  moving  things, 
communities  and  nations  demanded 
better  roads — smooth  road  beds  and 
safe  ones;  and  safety  has  demanded 
■olidity.   Thus,  all  over  the  world,  old, 


rickety  bridges  are  giving  way  to  sub- 
stantial fills,  and  ruts  In  the  roads 
are  being  replaced  with  rock  and 
gravel.  Where  water  must  be  conducted 
from  one  side  of  a  road  to  the  other, 
culverts  are  taking  the  place  of  bridges, 
and  with  the  progress  of  time  old- 
fashioned  culverts,  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned bone  collar  button,  the  candle 
and  the  stage  coach,  have  given  way 
to  more  modern  forms  of  construction. 

Wood,  it  was  seen,  did  not  last  suf- 
ficiently long;  concrete,  even  in  this 
day,  has  its  disadvantages;  vitrified 
clay  would  break  in  transit  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight  was  difficult  to~  in- 
stall; besides,  it  would  smash  to  pieces 
in  the  washouts  caused  by  spring  fresh- 
ets. 

And  so  road-builders  hunted  for  a 
newer  process — they  wanted  something 
light,  easily  installed  and  durable; 
something  that  would  not  crumble  like 
cement  in  alkali,  nor  break,  like  clay 
in  the  handling.  Iron  was  thought  of, 
but  it  was  heavy  and  it  rusted. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  by  re- 
moving the  impurities  in  the  iron, 
leaving  the  metal  as  nearly  pure  as 
practical,  a  durable  iron  could  be  man- 
ufactured, and  by  corrugating  smooth 
sheets  a  wonderful  strength  could  be 
effected. 

One  improvement  followed  another 
and  the  demand  for  serviceable  corru- 
gated Iron  culverts,  made  from  a  pure 
iron,  grew  with  the  Improvements,  un- 
til to-day.  In  California  alone,  for  in- 
stance, they  have  within  the  last  few 
years  been  installed  by  thousands  and 
in  smaller  numbers  In  every  county  In 
the  State.  Cities  great  and  small  have 
taken  the  same  grade  of  pure  iron  for 
part  circle  street  culverts  and  Califor- 
nia farmers  by  the  score  are  demand- 
ing a  pure  grade  of  iron — not  steel — 
where  metal  Irrigation  pipe  is  used. 


If  the  best  'of  results  are  to  be  had 
In  the  winter  dairy  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  at  least  a  small 
root  crop. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
PRETTY  BETTIE'S  WEDDING  DAY. 

(Continued) 

At  exactly  a  quarter  to  five,  Miss 
Wingate  issued  from  her  room  after  a 
completely  satisfactory  seance  with 
her  mirror,  and  from  the  front  steps 
looked  down  in  dismay  upon  a  scene 
of  rebellion,  that  threatened  at  any  mo- 
ment to  become  one  of  riot. 

On  th»  grass  beside  the  porch  stood 
a  group  of  little  girls  all  starched, 
frilled,  curled  and  beribboned  until 
they  resembled  a  large  bouquet  of  cab- 
bage roses  themselves.  Each  one 
clasped  carefully  a  gaily  decorated 
basket  filled  with  roses,  and  from  each 
and  every  pair  of  eyes  there  danced 
sparks  of  rage,  aimed  at  a  huddled 
company  of  small  boys  who  were  re- 
turning their  indignation  by  sullen 
scorn  mixed  with  determination  in 
their  polished,  freckled  faces.  Half 
way  between  each  group  stood  Eliza 
Pike,  a  glorified  Eliza,  from  a  halo  of 
curls  to  brand  new  small  shoes.  She 
had  evidently  been  carrying  on  a  los- 
ing series  of  negotiations,  for  her  us- 
ually sanguine  face  had  an  expression 
of  utter  hopelessness,  tinged  with  some 
of  the  others'  feminine  indignation. 

"Miss  Elinory,"  she  exclaimed  as  the 
singer  lady  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch,  "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
the  boys,  they  never  did  this  way  be- 
fore!" 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked 
Miss  Wingate,  something  of  Eliza's 
panic  communicating  itself  to  her  own 
face  and  voice. 

The  boys  all  suddenly  found  interest 
in  their  own  feet  or  the  cracks  in  the 
pavement,  so  Eliza  as  usual  became 
the  spokesman  for  the  occasion. 

"They  say  they  just  won't  carry 
baskets  of  flowers,  because  it  makes 
them  look  silly  like  girls.  They  will 
march  with  us  if  you  make  'em  do  it, 
but  they  won't  carry  no  baskets  for 
nobody.  I  don't  want  Mis'  Pratt  to  find 
out  how  they  is  a-acting,  for  three  of 
'em  are  hers  and  five  Hoovers,  and 
it  is  they  own  wedding."  Eliza's  voice 
almost  became  a  wail  in  which  Miss 
Wingate  felt  inclined  to  join. 

At  this  juncture,  Martin  Luther 
took  it  upon  himself  to  create  a  further 
diversion  and  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
By  a  mistake,  and  through  a  deter- 
mination to  follow  instructions,  he  had 
clung  to  little  Bettie's  hand,  and  when 
she  picked  up  one  of  the  tiny  baskets 
provided  for  the  two  tots,  so  had  he, 
and  thus  he  found  himself  humiliat- 
ingly  equipped  and  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  yard  and  question.  Disengaging 
himself  from  the  wide-eyed  Bettie,  he 
marched  to  the  center  of  the  middle 
ground  and  cast  the  despised  basket 
upon  the  grass. 

"No  girl — boy,  thank  ma'am,  please!" 
he  announced  with  a  defiant  glance 
at  the  singer  lady  up  from  under  the 
rampant  curl,  and  that  he  did  not  fail 
in  his  usual  shibboleth  of  courtesy  was 
due  to  his  habitual  use  of  it,  rather 
than  a  desire  to  soften  the  effect  of  his 
announcement. 

Miss  Wingate  sank  down  upon  the 
steps  in  helpless  dismay,  and  tears 
began  to  drop  from  Eliza's  eyes,  when 
Mother  Mayberry  appeared  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  stiff  and  rustling  as  to 
black  silk  gown,  capped  with  a  cob- 
web of  lace  over  the  water-waves  and 
most  imposing  as  to  mien. 

"Now  what's  all  these  conniptions 
about?"  she  demanded,  and  eyed  the 


boys  with  an  expression  of  reserving 
judgment  that  did  her  credit,  for  a  for- 
lorn and  surly  sight  they  presented. 

And  again  Eliza  stated  the  case  of 
the  culprits  in  brief  and  not  uncer- 
tain terms. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mother  Mayberry, 
and  a  most  delicious  laugh  fell  on  the 
overcharged  air  and  in  itself  began  to 
clear  the  atmosphere,  "so  you  empty- 
handed,  cross-faced  boys  think  you  look 
more  stylisher  for  the  wedding  than 
the  girls  look,  do  ycj?'' 

"No'm,  we  never  said  that,"  answer- 
ed young  Bud  with  a  grin  coaxing  at 
his  wide  mouth.  "We  just  don't  want 
to  carry  no  baskets.  Buck  said  he 
wouldn't,  and  Sam  Mosbey  said  they 
had  oughter  tie  a  sash  around  the  mid- 
dle of  all  of  us  for  a  show.  We  think 
the  girls  look  fine,"  and  he  cast  an 
uneasy  glance  at  his  sister. 

"Well,  seeing  as  you  came  down  as 
far  as  to  pass  a  compliment  on  'em,  I 
reckon  the  girls  will  have  to  forgive 
you  for  talking  about  them  that  way. 
I  am  willing  to  ask  Miss  Elinory  here 
to  give  you  each  a  little  bunch  of  roses 
to  carry  in  your  hand  instead  of  a 
basket,  and  to  let  you  walk  along  be- 
side the  girls,  though  nobody  will  look 
at  you  anyway  or  know  you  are  there. 
Is  that  a  bargain  and  is  everybody 
ready  to  step  into  line?" 

And  almost  instantly  there  was  a  re- 
lieved and  amicable  settling  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, a  sorting  of  bunches  from  the 
despised  baskets,  and  a  quick  line-up. 

"Now  start  on  down!  Don't  you  hear 
Miss  Prissy  playing  the  organ  for 
you?"  exclaimed  Mother  Mayberry 
from  the  steps.  "Billy,  lift  up  your 
feet,  and  Henny,  you  throw  the  first 
rose  just  where  Miss  Elinory  told  you 
to.  Everybody  watch  Henny  and 
throw  a  flower  whenever  he  does. 
Aim  them  at  the  ground  and  not  at 
each  other  or  the  company.  We'll  be 
just  behind  you.  Now,  Martin  Luther, 
take  Bettie  by  the  hand  and  don't  go 
too  fast! 

"A  little  fun  poked  at  the  right  time 
will  settle  most  man  conniptions,"  she 
added,  in  an  aside  to  the  relieved  and 
admiring  singer  lady,  as  they  prepared 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  bridal 
train. 

And  among  all  the  weddings  over  all 
the  land,  that  fill  to  a  joyous  over- 
flowing almost  every  hour  of  the  month 
of  June,  none  could  have  been  more 
lovely  or  happier  than  that  of  pretty 
Bettie  Pratt,  and  the  embarrassed  but 
adoring  Mr.  Hoover  on  Providence 
Road.  The  train  of  solemn,  wide-eyed 
little  flower  bearers  was  received  by 
the  wedding  guests,  who  were  as- 
sembled around  the  Meeting-house 
door,  with  a  positive  wave  of  rapture 
and  no  hint  of  the  previous  hurricane 
of  rebellion  showed  in  their  rosy, 
cherubic  countenances.  They  separat- 
ed at  the  designated  point  and  accord- 
ing to  instructions  took  their  stand 
along  the  side  of  the  walk  from  the 
gate  to  the  steps.  Billy  stepped  high, 
roly-poly  little  Bettie  steered  Martin 
Luther  into  place  and  Eliza  had  the 
joy  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  p?lo 
face  across  the  store-yard,  peering  out 
of  the  window  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. 

Then  from  the  Pratt  home,  directly 
across  the  Road,  came  the.  Deacon  and 
Bettie,  and  the  enthusiasm  at  this 
point  boiled  up  and  ran  over  in  a  per- 
fect foam  of  joy.  And,  Indeed,  the  pan- 
made  a  picture  deserving    of  every 


thrill,  Bettie  in  her  dove  gray  muslin 
and  the  Deacon  bedight  according  to 
Eliza's  expert  opinion  of  good  form.  He 
beamed  like  a  gentle  old  cherub  him- 
self, while  she  giggled  and  blushed  and 
nodded  to  the  children  as  she  stepped 
over  the  rain  of  roses,  on  up  to  the 
very  door  itself.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  children,  the  congregation  filed 
in  and  settled  itself  for  the  long  prayer, 
that  the  Deacon  always  used  to  open 
such  solemn  occasions. 

The  singer  lady  found  herself  seat- 
ed between  Mother  Mayberry  and  the 
Doctor  on  the  end  of  the  pew,  and  out 
of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  essayed 
a  view  of  his  magnificence,  but  caught 
him  in  the  act  of  making  the  same 
pass  in  her  direction.  They  both 
blushed,  and  her  smile  was  wickedly 
tantalizing,  though  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  Deacon's  face  as  he  began 
to  read  the  words  of  the  service  in  his 
sweet  old  voice,  with  its  note  of  ten- 
der affection  for  the  pair  of  friends 
for  whom  he  read  them.  And  she 
never  knew  why  she  didn't  realize  it 
or  why  she  thought  of  permitting  it, 
but  as  the  impressive  words  enfolded 
the  pair  at  the  altar,  one  of  her  own 


small  hands  was  gently  possessed  in 
a  warm,  strong  one,  and  tightly 
elapsed.  For  moments  the  pair  of 
hands  rested  on  the  bench  between 
them,  hid  by  a  filmy  fold  of  the  rose 
gown.  There  was  just  nothing  to  be 
done  about  it  that  the  singer  lady 
could  see,  so  she  let  matters  rest  as 
they  were  and  gave  her  attention  to 
trying  to  keep  the  riot  in  her  own 
heart  in  reasonable  bounds.  However, 
it  might  have  been  a  comfort  to  her 
to  know  that  across  the  church,  Buck 
had  captured  five  of  Pattie's  sunburned 
fingers,  and  Mr.  Petway  was  sitting  so 
close  to  Miss  Prissy  that  Mr.  Pike 
came  very  near  being  irreverent 
enough  to  nudge  the  devout  Judy. 

Then  what  a  glorious  time  followed 
the  solemn  minutes  in  the  church! 
The  very  twilight  fell  upon  the  entire 
wedding  party  still  feasting  and  re- 
joicing, and  it  was  under  the  light  of 
the  early  stars  that  the  guests  had 
to  wend  their  way  home.  Mother 
Mayberry  was  surrounded  by  a  court 
of  small  boys,  each  one  eager  for 
her  words  of  commendation  on  their 
more  than  exemplary  conduct  and 
she  smiled  and  joked  them  as  they  es- 


KfijfS  Dr. aver  Board 


BEAVER, 
DOARD 


NaU'nq  Beater  Board  to  the  troll 
ceillnq-beams  of  anew  roomt%uUMy 
and  wUhoul  ittier  or  conjiutlon* 


Same  room  finished  in  one  of  many 
beautiful  designs  possible  with  Beavlu 
Boa- j  waits  and  ceilings. 


Reaver  Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster 
and  wall-paper  for  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  every  type  of  building, 
new  or  remodeled. 


It  costs  less;  is  more  quickly  and  easily  put  up;  is 
durable,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or  deteriorate  with  age;  it 
deadens  sound,  keeps  out  heat  and  cold,  retards  fire, 
and  withstands  strain  or  vibration. 

Made  entirely  of  selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thickness,  with 
handsome  pebbled  surface. 

We  furnish  all  convenient  sizes  for  every  pur- 
pose, with  full  directions  for  application.  Can 
also  supply  small  quantities  for  making  many 
useful  and  decorative  household  articles. 


APPLY  TO 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

New  Montgomery  and  Mission  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
For  Prices,  Literature,  Samples,  etc. 
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Latest  Patterns  for  the  Sewing  Room 


No.     4351— Child's     Box-Plaited  Dress. 

Sizes  2,  4.  6  and  8  years.  Size  4  requires 
2  yards  44-inch  material.    Price.  10  cents. 

No.  4333 — Child's  Dress.  Slipped  on  over 
;he  head.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yard  44-inch  material. 
Price.  10  cents. 

Braiding  Border  No.  11568.  Perforated 

pattern,  10  cents. 


No.  4338 — Girls'  Dress.    Having  high  or 

low  neck,  one-piece  cap-sleeves  and 
straight  side-plaited  skirt  attached  to  un- 
derbody.  Sizes  6.  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size 
8  requires  4%  yards  27-inch  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

Embroidery  Design  No.  11693.  Per- 
forated pattern,  15  cents.  Transfer  pat- 
era, 15  cents. 

No.  3719 — Girls'  Collarless  Dress.  Sizes 

6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  requires  2% 
yards  44-inch  material.    Price,  15  cents. 


corted  her  to  her  door-step.  Cindy 
had  gone  on  ahead  and  a  light  shone 
from  the  kitchen  window,  which  was 
answered  by  flashes  all  along  and 
across  the  Road  as  the  various  house- 
holds settled  down  to  the  business  of 
recovering  sufficient  equilibrium  to  be- 
gin the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  daily  life  at  the  morrow  sun-up. 

"Sit  down  here  on  the  steps  just 
a  minute,"  pleaded  the  Doctor  with 
trepidation  in  his  voice,  for  the  rose 
lady  had  found  the  strength  of  mind  to 
reprove  him  for  their  conduct  in 
church  by  ignoring  him  utterly  at  the 
wedding  feast,  even  going  to  the  point 
of  partaking  of  her  supper  in  the  over- 
whelmed company  of  Sam  Mosbey,  who 
not  for  the  life  of  him  could  have 
told  from  whence  came  the  courage  to 
ask  for  such  a  compliment,  and  the 
result  of  which  had  been  to  send  him 
back  later  to  the  table  in  a  half-fam- 
ished condition;  he  not  having  been 


No.  3676 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque  hav- 
ing square  neck  and  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.  Sizes  32,  34,  36,  38.  40,  42  and  44 
bust.  Size  36  requires  2Vs  yards  44-Inch 
material.    Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4035 — Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque.  With 
lining.  Having  front,  back  and  sleeves  in 
one  piece,  and  a  circular  peplum.  Sizes 
82,  34.  36.  38,  40.  42  and  44  bust.  Size  36 
requires  214  yards  44-inch  material.  Price, 
15  cents. 


To  the  Woman  sending 
in  One  New  Subscription 
to  Orchard  «nd  Farm  for 
0"e  Year,  any  Three 
Patterns  will  be  sent 
Free  of  Charge. 

Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Co.,  162  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco 


able  to  feast  the  eyes  and  the  Inner 

man  at  the  same  time. 

"Can  I  trust  you?"  she  demanded  of 
the  Doctor  In  a  very  small  and  re- 
proving voice. 

"If  that  is  a  condition — yes,"  he  re- 
luctantly consented,  as  he  looked  up 
at  her  in  the  starlight. 

"Thank  you — you  were  very  grand," 
she  said  after  she  had  settled  her- 
self in  what  she  decided  to  be  an  un- 
compromising distance  from  him. 
"You  really  graced  the  occasion." 

"Miss  Wingate,"  he  said  slowly,  and 
he  turned  his  head  so  that  only  his 
profile  showed  against  the  dusk  of 
the  wisteria  vine,  "you  wouldn't  really 
be  cruel  to  a  country  boy  with  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  and  only  his  pride 
to  protect  it,  would  you?" 

"I  suppose  it  was  unkind,  for  he 
was  so  hungry  and  couldn't  seem  to 
eat  at  all;  but  I  saw  Mrs.  Pike  giv- 
ing him  a  glorious  supper  later,  so 
please  don't  worry  over  him."  Which 
answer  was  delivered  in  a  meek  tone 
of  voice  that  it  was  difficult  to  hold 
to  its  ingenuous  note. 

The  Doctor  ignored  this  feint  and 
went  on  with  the  most  exquisite  gentle- 
ness in  his  lovely  voice  that  some- 
how brought  her  heart  into  her  throat, 
and  without  knowing  it  she  edged  an 
inch  or  two  closer  to  him  and  her 
hand  made  an  involuntary  movement 
toward  his  that  rested  on  the  step 
near  her,  but  which  she  managed  to 
stop  in  time.  "You  realize,  do  you  not, 
dear  lady,  that  your  friendliness  to — 
to  us  all,  commands  my  intensest 
loyalty?  You'll  just  promise  to  remem- 
ber always  that  I  do  understand  and 
go  on  being  happy  with  us,  won't  you 
— us  country  folks  of  Providence 
Road?"  The  note  of  pride  in  his  voice 
was  struck  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

"Oh,  but  it's  you  that  don't — don't 
— "  the  singer  lady  was  about  to  com- 
mit herself  most  dreadfully  by  hei 
exclamation  in  the  low  dove  notes  that 
alone  had  no  trace  of  the  disastrous 
burr,  when  Mother  Mayberry  stepped 
out  of  the  hall  door  and  came  and 
seated  herself  beside  them. 

"Well,  of  course,  I  know  the  Bible 
do  say  that  they  won't  be  no  marriage 
or  giving  in  marriage  in  the  here- 
after, but  I  do  declare  we  all  might 
miss  such  infairs  as  these,  even  in 
Heaven,"  she  observed  jovially. 
"Didn't  everybody  look  nice  and  act 
nice?  Course  it  was  just  country  do- 
ings to  you,  honey-bird,  but  I  know 
you  enjoyed  it  some  even  if  it  were." 
Like  all  sympathetic  natures  Mother 
Mayberry  fell  with  ease  into  the  cur- 
rent of  any  thought,  and  the  young 
Doctor  reached  out  and  took  her  hand 
into  his  with  quick  appreciation  of  the 
fact. 

"It  was  so  very  lovely  that  it  made 
me — made  me  want — "  the  daring  with 
which  the  singer  lady  had  begun  her 
defiant  remark  gave  out  in  the  middle 
and  she  had  to  let  it  trail  weakly. 

"Well,  I  hope  it  made  Mr.  Petway 
want  Prissy  bad  enough  to  ask  her, 
along  about  moon-up,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry  in  a  practical  tone  of  voice. 
"Seems  like  I  hear  they  voices;  and 
he  is  over  there  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
get  out  of  co'ting  some.  It's  just  in 
the  air  to-night — and  we'd  better  all  be 
a-going  to  bed  so  as  to  get  up  early 
to  start  off.  Tom  Mayberry,  seems 
to  me  as  I  remember  it,  you  looked 
much  less  plain  favored  to-day  than 
common.  Did  you  have  on  some  new 
clothes?  And  ain't  you  a-going  to 
pass  a  compliment  on  Elinory  and  me, 
both  with  new  frocks  wored  to  please 
you?" 

The  Doctor  laughed  and  as  they  all 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this  de- 
partment. 


POULTRY 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS—To  introduce,  eggs  from  heavy 
winter  layers  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels 
$1  up.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A. 
R.  Schroeder.   Box  22.  San  Gregorio.  Cal. 


l-ree  Louse  Proof  Roosting  and  Nesting 
Arrangement.    Drawing  with  louse  prool 
brackets.    Address  Virgel  Holden,  605  K 
Bd  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Nie's  Columbian  and  Wrnte  Plymouth 
Rocks.  This  season  have  won  nine  Hist, 
seven  second,  three  third,  two  fourth,  one 
fifth  and  twenty-six  specials,  including 
four  silver  cups.  Breeding  and  exhibition 
stock  lor  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  season.  Nie  Poultry  Yards, 
R.  2.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Nie's    Columbian    and    White  Plymouth 

Hocks;  no  more  eggs  this  season;  but 
If  you  want  some  good  stock,  write 
your  want;  we  will  try  to  please  you. 
Nie  Poultry  Yards,  R  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
 M.  NIE. 


Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 
from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 

Blue  Strain);  day  old  chicks  and  choice 
cockrels  after  September  1. 

ENOC  CREWS. 
The  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  R  1,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Utility  White  Minorcas.  Bred 
to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility.  Eggs, 
settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks,  $15.00. 
White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00.  E.  E. 
Cauble,  Herman,  Cal. 


Up-to-Date     Shipping     Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
tlic  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green,  10'JO  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Kellerstrauss    Crystal    White  Orpington 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — Guernsey  Cow,  fresh,  and  some 
excellent  purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 
from  1  to  8  months  of  age,  out  of  pro- 
ducing dams.  ALSO  SPLENDID  HAMP- 
SHIRE BOARS,  fit  for  service,  and 
younger  ones  from  best  prize-winning 
pens  of  the  East.  J.  W.  Henderson,  503 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Milch    Goats,    Registered    Swiss  Toggen- 
burg  buck  for  sale.    Write  for  further 
Information.     George   Langlois,  Sebasto- 
pol,  Cal. 


Registered     Berkshire     For     Sale — Won 
thirty   premiums   last   year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.    Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Rlpon,  Cal. 


G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


"O.    I.  C." 


Ohio   Improved  Chester  White. 

"THE   BIG  WHITE  HOG" 
FAST   GROWING,    EARLY  MATURING, 
BIG,   HEALTHY   AND  PROLIFIC. 

My  offering  is  large  and  excellent,  con 
sisting  of  young  stock  of  both  sexes,  from 
weanlings  to  service  size. 

Tested  sows  and  service  males  of  all 
ages. 

Stock  furnished  no  akin. 

Registered  and  crated  free. 

Am  located  near  Mills,  12  miles  east  ol 
Sacramento,  on  the  Folsom  road. 

Parties  desiring  to  look  over  stock  be 
fore  giving  orders  can  ariange.  bv  mail, 
to  have  me  meet  them  at  t lie  Sacramento 
depot  on  arrival  of  train. 


C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

Phone  "Cap.  8F12."  Mills,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GO       INTO       THE       REAL  ESTATE 

BUSINESS 
and  earn  a  large  monthly  Income,  act- 
ing as  our  Special  Representative.  We 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance 
and  General  Brokerage  Business  by 
mail  and  supply  you  with  complete 
real  estate  equipment  to  actually  es- 
tablish you  in  a  successful  business. 
As  the  Special  Repi  esentative  of  our 
Company  you  will  enjoy  unusual  ad- 
vantages. We  furnish  you  with  large 
lists  of  splendid  properties  to  sell  for 
us  and  establish  business  relations  be- 
tween you  and  our  many  representatives 
Start  now  by  writing  for  our  free  book- 
let and  full  particulars. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY 
CO.,  8th  floor,  Pacific  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  


REAL  ESTATE 


HERE   IS  A   DAIRY   WORTH  HAVING. 

800  acres  in  Alexander  Valley,  near 
Healdsburg;  50  acres  Russian  River  bot- 
tom land;  7  acres  of  it  in  walnuts;  10 
acres  alfalfa;  immense  barns;  dairy 
house,  etc.;  15  cows,  11  yearlings,  8  veal 
calves,  2  registered  Jeisey  bulls,  40  head 
mule  foot  hogs;  2-3  of  200  inches  of  wa- 
ter; all  buildings,  farm  houses,  barns  and 
dairy  implements  go  witli  the  place.  An 
exceptional  buy.  Price  $25,000.  Vt  cash; 
balance     terms.      brockhagen  & 

JACOBS.  357  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

STATE  LAND 

IN  LOTS  OF  40,  80,  120,  160  ACRES 
$2.25   to  $3.50   per  acre — Good, level  land. 
$1.25  down.     Balance  25  years. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Particulars. 
A.  W.   VANCE,  281-283  Monadnock  Bldg. 

GEO.   A.   HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  interested  in  country  property, 

either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer,  see  us 
before  going  elsewhere.  We  have  a  large 
list  of  income  properties  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  which  might  suit  you.  If 
not  we  will  get  for  you  just  what  you 
want.  Geo.  A.  Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  If 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter.  1220  Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Sale — 7  acres  choice  land  in  town  of 
Morgan    Hill;    cash   or    terms.     F.  W. 
Garrison,    Vlll   18th  Avenue,    San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FINEST     IRRIGATED     COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live   Oak  and    Sunset    Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep,  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.    Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  14  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.    3   Market   St.,    San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  Creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can   buy  one  of   these  lots   upon  these 

forma        W      T      Mnrtimpr    *     Pn  .  Mntel 

Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100. 


For  Sale — High-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  It  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal. 


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  infor- 
mation Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


WANTED 


Will  buy  good  farm,  well  situated;  own- 
ers only.     Give  description  and  price. 
Address  Malt  by,  Bx.   754,   Chicago,  111. 


Wanted    Farmer   Agents   at   Once   for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K.'d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion.   Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Avocados  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cherimoyas, 
and  other  sub-tropical  fruiting  plants 
and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties. We  grow  only  sub-tropical  fruits 
of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling  merit. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  West  India  Gardens, 
Altadena,  Cal. 


Dates — We  are  making  an  importation  of 
offshoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf  and 
Nurth  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  West 
India  Gardens,  Altadena,  Cal. 


Wild    Plant   Improvement   Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.    Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.      Rare     choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


The   Avocado — The   Most   Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining   description,    cultural  directions, 


and  much  other  useful  Information, 
free. 

The  Feijoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical  Fruit.     Will   stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants   for  sale; 

also  eggs  In  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  Agua  Caliente.  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 


PLANTS 


Berry  Plants.    All  varieties.   Prices  right. 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated  price  list  and 
cultural  notes.  Louis  F.  Scribner,  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


Mammoth    Blackberry  Plants 

FOR  SALE — All  strong  and  well  rooted 
tips.  Orders  taken  now  for  early  de- 
livery. Address 

Laura   E.   Barlow.  Sebastopol,  Calif. 

Villa   Anna   Nursery,   Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specialty.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  in  any  county  in  the 
Stale.     Write    for   illustrated  catalogue. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Gardener  anc  Florist,  one  who  under- 
stands cultu-e  of  both  vegetables  and 
flowers,  can  fin  1  unusual  opportunity  to  go 
into  business  r,  r hares.  Place  2V!.  acres 
tools,  water  yiped  over  the  placer  Neai 
city  market,  inferences.  Box  533,  Hay 
ward.  Cal. 


Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear 
a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for  show- 
ing it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  Free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Company.   Dept.   782,  Chicago. 


Wagon   Scales  for  Hay  and   Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  kinds.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  &  Co.,  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,"  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


We  can  save  you  money  on  your  gro- 
ceries and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
the  market  affords;  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  a 
trial  order  and  ask  for  prices  on  anything 
you  want.  Sierra  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  149 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Surprise.  Stove  Polish— Something  you 
have  been  seeking  a  long  time. 
No  more  dirty  hands.  No  gasoline 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Will  posi- 
tively preserve  your  stove  and  the 
polish  will  remain  longer  on  your 
stove  than  any  other  polish  made.  For 
advertising  purposes  we  will  mail  you 
a  tin  of  this  polish  for  15  cents  for 
a  limited  time.  Made  in  California. 
All  we  ask  is  to  give  this  polish  a 
trial  and  we  know  we  will  then  count 
you  as  one  of  our  regular  customers. 
Orders  must  be  sent  In  at  once.  Graph- 
ite Products  Company,  503  Market 
Street,    San  Francisco. 


Farmer  Representatives  wanted,  no  ex- 
perience necessary,  use  spare  time.  Im- 
mediate and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $30f 
per  month  and  more;  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  H»iJtv 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


rose  together  he  still  held  his  mother's 
hand  in  his  and  instead  of  an  answer 
he  bent  and  kissed  it  with  a  most 
distinctly   foreign-acquired  grace. 

"That's  honey-fuzzle  again,  Tom 
Mayberry,  if  not  in  words,  in  acts,"  she 
exclaimed  with  a  delighted  laugh. 
"But  pass  it  along  to  Elinory  if  only 
to  keep  her  from  feeling  lonesome. 
Let  him  kiss  your  hand,  child,  he  ain't 
nothing  but  a  country  bumpkin  that 
can't  talk  complimentary  to  save  his 
life.      Now,  go  get  your  bucket  of 


water,  sonny,  and  don't  let  in  the 
cat!" 

(To  be  continued) 

How  Bacteria  Enters  Milk 


There  are  generally  some  bacteria 
present  in  the  udder,  particularly  in 
the  milk-cistern  and  in  the  teats.  The 
first  few  streams  of  milk  drawn  from 
the  udder  generally  carry  away  most 
of  these  germs,  and  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  milk  can  be  decreased 


by  discarding  this  fore-milk.  Bacteria 
are  piesent  in  enormous  numbers  on 
the  hair  and  skin  of  the  belly  and 
udder,  and  fall  in  great  numbers  dur- 
ing the  process  of  milking.  Groom- 
ing the  animals,  moistening  the  sur- 
face of  the  udder  and  the  use  of  par- 
tially covered  milk-pails  are  all  ef- 
ficient and  necessary  means  of  dimin- 
ishing such  contamination.  Certified 
dairies  take  all  of  these  precautions. 
The  air  of  dusty,  dirty  stables  or  air 
filled  with  dust,  by  feeding  hay  or  dry 


fodder  just  before  or  during  milking, 
adds  many  germs  to  the  milk.  The 
hands  of  the  milkers  unless  carefully 
washed  will  contribute  their  share; 
this  is  important  because  many  di- 
sease-germs may  gain  entrance  in  this 
manner.  Most  important  of  all  the 
sources  of  bacteria  in  milk  is  the  use 
of  vessels,  pails  and  separators  that 
are  not  thoroughly  cleaned. 


Juiciness  in  broilers  is  due  to  pure 
food  and  rapid  maturity. 


Daily 
Trains  to 
Los  Angeles 


Quickest  Service 
Shortest  Route 


SHORE  LINE  LIMITED 

.        0       r~  Third  and 

Lv.  oan  rrancisco  Townsend 
Ar.  Los  Angeles 


8:00  A.  M. 
9:50  P.  M. 


Daylight  ride  down  Coast  Line 
Observation,  Parlor  and  Dining  Cars 


THE  LARK 


•  or'-  Third  and 
LV.  3an  rranClSCO  Townsend 

Ar.  Los  Angeles 


7:40  P.  M. 
9:30  A.  M. 


Dining  Car  Open  7:00  P.  M. 
Standard  Pullman  and  Observation  Cars 

THE  OWL 

Lv.  San  Francisco  statfon  6:20  P-  M. 
Ar.  Los  Angeles  8:35  A.  M. 

Buffet-Library  Car,  Standard  Pullman, 
Observation  and  Dining  Cars 

Also  Four  additional  Trains  leaving  San  Francisco 
daily  with   Standard   Pullman   and  Dining  Cars: 


Los  Angeles  Passenger,  statlot 


c        .  c  Third  and 

bunset  Lxpress,  Townsend 


Ferry 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Flyer  gut 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

rj  Third  and 

rassenger,  Townsend 


10:40  A.  M. 
4:00  P.  M. 
4:40  P.  M. 

10:00  P.  M. 


Protected  by  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals. 

Stopovers  allowed  on  all  trains,  enabling  passengers  to 
visit  Coast  and  Interior  Resorts 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Station,   Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Street,  Phore  Kearny  180 

OAKLAND:     Broadway   and   Thirteenth,   Phone  Oakland  102 
Sixteenth   St.  Station,   Phone  Oakland  1458 


NO.  K  8 12 
ALL  SIZES 
PRICES  $2.00 
TO  $2.50 


)    When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a  good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
no-krio  jl     sis  is  put  on  good,  because  we 
tell  you  of 


NO.  K  3 
PRICE 
$I.4C 


li  MlltR 


N0.KI60 
PRICE 
$0. 65 


tools  which  are  all  good — the  best  in  their  line — 
A  merica's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested  time  after  time  for  temper,  efficiency 
durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools — 

get  the  best — get  Keen  Kutter! 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality 
_  _ r    Remains    Long   After  the 
TO  $0.65    price  k  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  —  E.  C.  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 


|  NO.KK4 
PRICE 
$1.75 


Orchard jind  Farm 

IRRIGATION 

Established  1888  NOVEMBER,  1912  %^hXc^V^rX^ 

Pajaro  Valley  Shows  its  Apple  Wealth 


■yo  Eve  has  been  given  credit  for 
starting  the  apple  industry.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Just  where  this  garden  was  lo- 
cated none  could  tell  until  a  short 
time  ago,  when  some  person  stumbled 
onto  the  clue  of  the  apple  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  Pajaro  valley.  At 
any  rate,  any  one  who  visited  the 
California  Apple  Show,  held  at  Wat- 
sonville,  October  7-13,  would  agree 
that  Eve,  if  she  selected  this  valley 
for  her  apple  enterprise,  made  a  good 
choice.  At  that  show  there  were  on 
exhibition  a  most  tempting  and  a 
great  variety  of  apples. 

The  show  has  been  classed  as  the 
greatest  apple  display  ever  held. 
About  75,000  persons  passed  through 
the  doors  of  the  great  hall.  There 
were  apple  exhibits  from  twenty-two 
counties  of  the  state.  Washington 
sent  an  exhibit  and  it  was  the  only 
one  from  outside  of  California.  No 
exhibitor  was  allowed  to  have  over 
100  boxes  in  his  display  and  the  total 
number  of  boxes  of  apples  included 
in  all  the  exhibits  amounted  to  over 
8,000.  In  all  the  exhibits  there  were 
200  varieties  of  apples  shown. 

The  keynote  of  the  show  was 
beauty  rather  than  size,  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  limit  placed  on  the 
number  of  boxes  allowed  in  an  ex- 
hibit, every  foot  of  space  was  occu- 
pied in  the  big  show  building  and  the 
auxiliary  tent. 

The  judges  were  George  E.  Rowe, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  L.  Dumas, 
of  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  E.  A.  Sensel, 
of  Boise,  Idaho.  The  prize  list 
amounted  to  about  seven  thousand 
dollars. 

Watsonville,  where  the  show  is 
held  yearly,  is  the  principal  city  in 
the  Pajaro  valley.  It  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  single  largest  apple 
shipping  point  in  the  world.  The 
ave;age  annual  shipment  amounts  to 
over  five  thousand  cars.  The  apples 
are  all  sold  by  the  growers  on  the 
trees  and  the  buyers  pick  and  ship 
them  to  the  various  markets  of  the 
world.  During  the  shipping  season 
about  one  hundred  packing  houses 
are  run  in  full  force.  There  are  two 
vinegar  factories,  three  cider  fac- 
tories, twelve  driers  and  one  cannery, 
all  established  to  care  for  the  by- 
products of  the  orchards. 

Twelve  thousand  acres  are  set  out 
in  orchard.  The  greatest  acreage  is 
in  Hellefleurs,  with  Newtown  Pippins 
a  close  second.  Many  other  varieties 
are  also  grown.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  crop  of  Newtown  Pippins  is  sent 
to  markets  in  England. 

Besides  the  many  displays  of  box 
apples  there  were  many  beautiful 
feature  exhibits.  Among  those  mak- 
ing displays  of  this  kind  were  the 
Watsonville  High  School,  Santa  Cruz 
County,  Humboldt  County,  and  the 
local  parlor  of  Native  Daughters. 

One  of  the  principal  events  was  the 
box-making  contest,  in  which  Stephen 


Riando,  employed  by  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company  of  Watsonville,  broke  the 
world's  record  by  making  102  com- 
plete apple  boxes  in  an  hour.  Out  of 
a   possible   score   of  3,785,   he  won 


3,681  points.  He  drove  2,856  nails 
and  misplaced  only  52  of  that  number. 

The  show  was  officially  opened  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Wallace  in  the 
main    hall    of   the    annual  building. 


Mayor  James  A.  Hall  made  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  and  was  followed 
by  Edward  J.  Kelly,  who  talked  on 
"The  California  Apple  Show."  Other 
speakers  were  A.  W.  Scott  Jr.,  on 
behalf  of  the  exposition  committee; 
D.  C.  Collier,  for  the  San  Diego  Ex- 
position, and  C.  M.  Grow,  who  told 
about  the  national  orange  show. 

Each  day  was  devoted  to  some 
neighboring  town,  when  boosters  and 
merrymakers  came  into  Watsonville 
on  special  trains.  One  of  the  big- 
gest features  was  the  official  opening 
of  Port  Watsonville,  when  for  the 
first  time  a  steamer  arrived  to  carry 
freight  and  passengers  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  is  the  third  of  Pajaro  Valley's 
apple  shows  and  in  the  three  years 
the  event  has  become  almost  of  na- 
tional importance  and  it  is  one  of 
the  state's  big  annual  events.  The 
first  show  in  1910  was  little  better 
than  a  local  affair.  Last  year  it  at- 
tracted state  attenti-n,  but  this  year 
there  were  present  fruit  growers  and 
orchardists  from  every  state  in  the 
union  and  from  several  of  the  foieign 
countries. 


There  is  a  lively  fight  on  among  the 
packers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to 
secure  the  fig  crop.  The  fact  that  the 
crop  will  only  be  about  3200  tons,  or 
1300  tons  short  of  last  year,  has  caused 
lively  bidding.  Three  and  seven- 
eighths  cents  have  been  offered. 

It  is  worse  than  foolish  to  keep  an 
unprofitable  animal  on  the  farm  when 
producers  can  be  had  by  taking  the 
trouble  to  exercise  a  little  care  and 
judgment  in  selection.  Producers  do 
not  cost  any  more  than  non-producing 
animals  to  keep  as  a  general  rule. 


One  of  the  best  methods  to  keep 
any  farm  machine  in  good  order  if 
it  is  not  to  be  used  for  a  few  months, 
is  to  clean  thoroughly  all  the  oil 
holes  with  gasoline,  then  oil  the  bear- 
ings with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  ker- 
osene, having  the  proportions  so  that 
the  fluid  will  permeate  all  the  parts, 
and  then  harden.  This  forms  a  coat- 
ing over  the  metal  which  prevents 
rusting,  leaving  the  machine  in  first- 
class  condition.  Going  over  a  ma- 
chine carefully  to  see  that  all  the 
bolts  are  tight  also  helps  to  keep  the 
machine  in  working  order,  and  many 
renairs  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
bolts  falling  out  can  thus  be  elimi- 
nated. 


To  secure  a  water  supply  for  the 
barn  that  will  do  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  driving  cattle  out  in  the 
cold  and  storm  to  drink  icy  drafts  re- 
qui:es  a  considerable  outlay  of  money, 
but  where  the  dairy  is  a  large  one 
the  improvement  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  a  larger  milk  supply. 


The  Spirit  of  Pajaro  Valley-Have  an  Apple. 
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ORCHARD    mND    FARM— IRRIGATION 


1 


The  Modern  Highway 


Possibilities  of  Fig  Culture 


JTVERY  HIGHWAY  engineer  knows 
that  thousands  of  miles  of  beautiful 
macadam  highways  have  had  to  be 
torn  up  and  rebuilt  during  the  past 
few  years.  They  were  planned  for 
the  requirements  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles, and  the  advent  of  the  automo- 
bile, with  Its  swiftly  moving,  low-bung 
body  and  accompaniment  of  a  cloud 
of  flying  particles,   made   up  of  the 


uncemented  portions  of  the  roadbed, 
1ms  rendered  them  obsolete  and  all  but 
useless. 

The  logical  development  of  the  au- 
tomobile Is  the  motor  truck.  Every- 
where there  are  good  roads;  these  are 
multiplying,  and  not  only  In  Dumber! 
but  in  size  and  load-canylng  capacity. 
Where  three  and  four-ton  (rucks  were 
seen  two  years  ago,  we  now  have  huge 
vans  weighted  down  with  half  a  car- 
load of  merchandise.  It  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  highways  of 
the  present,  including  some  of  the 
handsomest  and  costliest  constructions, 
cannot  endure  the  strains  Imposed  In 
the  passage  of  these  modern  Jugger- 
nauts. Especially  Is  this  true  with 
bridges  and  culverts.  Wood  and  tile 
will  have  to  be  abandoned;  and  any 
form  of  masonry,  unless  most  power- 
fully reinforced,  and  unless  laid  upon 
a  foundation  which  Is  absolutely  solid 
and  unchanging,  will  sooner  or  later 
bring  disaster. 

A  culvert  material  must  be  employed 
which  has  not  only  great  strength,  but 
a  certain  measure  of  elasticity.  The 
jarring  and  pounding  loads  of  these 
giant  wagons  will  gradually  crack  and 
ruin  nny  material  which  does  not 
possess  this  quality.  Very  heavy, 
smooth,  wrought-lron  pipe  would  •  an- 
swer the  requirements,  but  Its  cost, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  heavy  in- 
creases of  expense  in  other  directions 
which  tho  new  conditions  render  im- 
perative. Is  very  discouraging  indeed. 
Steel  Is,  of  course,  negatived  by  the 
fact  of  Its  rapid  corrosion.  These 
considerations  at  once  suggest  the  fact 
that  the  strength  of  any  material  is 
enormously  Increased  by  the  simple 
prOCMI  of  corrugating.  Corrugated, 
wrought-lron  pipe  is  on  the  market, 
and  more  nnd  more  widely  used  each 
year  for  streets  and  highways,  which 
by  virtue  of  its  form  nnd  of  Its  over- 
lapping sections,  achieves  the  absolute 
maximum  of  strength  for  the  amount 
of  material  employed. 

The  proposal  to  use  Iron  or  steel  In 
exposed  situations  Instantly  brings  up 
the  matter  of  rust.  For  the  most  part, 
this  objection  is  well  founded.  How- 
ever, modern  science  hits  taken  a  fall 
out  of  Iron  rust.  Extensive  experi- 
ments, both  In  the  laboratories  and 
In  the  field,  nnd  the  results  of  obser- 
vations extending  over  long  periods  al- 
most universal  In  the  engineering 
world,  that  the  prlnclpnl  cause  of  cor- 
rosion In  Iron  or  steel  is  the  amount 
of  Impurities  which  it  contains.  The 


conclusion  was  obvious:  Iron  to  resist 
corrosion  must  be  made  as  pure  as  pos- 
sible. One  large  rolling  mill  In  Ohio 
began  a  series  of  experiments  along 
this  Hue  in  1905,  and  ended  with  the 
production  of  a  wrought  Iron  of  moBt 
remarkable  purity. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  auto  truck,  the  proposal 
Is  seriously  made  to  cover  our  trunk 
line  highways  with  not  less  than  six 
inches  of  concrete.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  such  a  plan  would  Involve  enor- 
mous expense,  but  pe  rhaps  even  this  is 
preferable  to  the  alternative,  already 
resorted  to  in  some  localities,  of  lim- 
iting the  weight  of  truck  and  load  com- 
bined to  seven  or  eight  tons.  The  mo- 
tor truck,  like  many  another  exemplar 
of  progress.  Is,  under  the  old  condi- 
tions, to  some  extent  an  agent  of  de- 
struction. Rut  steam  railroads  were 
not  abandoned  because  they  lowered 
the  price  of  oxen,  nor  automobiles  be- 
cause they  frightened  horses.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  the  advantages  accruing  to 


ine  louiuLiiiiiy  liom  mis  switt  and  ef- 
ficient method  of  freight  transportation 
will  far  outweigh  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  highway  construction. 


The  Swedish  girl  prays  for  a  rainy 
day  on  which  to  get  married.  Then 
before  she  goes  to  the  ceremony  at- 
tired In  her  wedding  clothes,  she  milks 
the  cow,  feeds  the  cnlf  and  steals  a 
breast  feather  from  the  hen.  This  Is 
to  bring  her  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  life. 


It  is  generally  understood  that  a  man 
must  not  overdraw  his  bank  account. 
It  is,  however,  infinitely  worse  for  the 
farmer  to  overdraw  his  fertility  ac- 
count In  his  soil.  When  you  get  a  short 
crop  accept  It  as  a  notification  that 
your  fertility  account  Is  overdrawn  and 
proceed  at  once  to  replenish  It. 


The  cow  that  Is  underfed  and  the 
cow  that  is  overfed  both  work  to  dis- 
advantage and  both  fall  In  the  best 
profit  to  their  owner. 


The  herd  can  be  made  to  yield  much 
more  butter-fat  only  through  careful 
breeding.  This  Is  a  condition  that 
can  not  be  Influenced  by  feed. 


Milk  and  butter-fat  throughout  the 
entire  year  should  be  the  standard  by 
which  the  dairy  cow  Is  measured. 


Hy  Ixmls  F.  Scrlbner,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

gl'EAKINO  OF  FIGS  reminds  me  of 
the  time  when  I  looked  with  rap- 
ture on  a  real  live  fig  tree  growing  In 
a  hot  house.  It  marked  an  epoch  In 
my  life  and  made  me  yearn  for  the 
time  when  I  could  dwell  like  the  Is- 
raelite of  old  under-  my  own  fig  tree. 

I  have  seen  many  fig  trees  since 
then,  from  the  tiny  sprout  to  giants 
sixty  feet  high  and  covering  enough 
land  for  a  city  lot,  but  the  boyish  ad- 
miration for  the  flg  has  never  left  me. 
The  good  wife  serves  me  a  breakfast 
food  these  summer  mornings  that  I 
venture  to  say  graced  the  menu  of 
many  an  antediluvian  patriarch  and 
made  them  glad:  FreBh  ripe  figs, 
peeled  and  sliced  and  served  with 
cream.  Perchance  If  one  craves  a  lit- 
tle sugar  it  will  detract  not  a  whit 
from  Its  wholesomeness  to  add  some. 
Figs  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere 
In  California  excepting  the  parts  where 
the  ocean  Influences  are  too  strong 
and  In  mountain  and  desert  districts 
where  the  temperature  gets  too  low, 
especially  at  the  wrong  time.  The  flg 
needs  a  warm  and  even  tempered  at- 
mosphere to  mature  well;  the  tree 
will  thrive  in  any  soil  that  favors  our 
other  orchard  trees  and  there  Is 
scarcely  a  farm  that  may  not  have 
from  one  to  a  hundred  or  more.  They 
may  be  planted  In  yards,  lanes,  road- 
sides, orchard  borders  and  pastures. 
They  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  a  place.  They  provide  a 
dense  shade  for  man  and  beast  and 
the  fruit  is  healthful  for  any  and  all. 

A  six  months'  old  baby  at  our  house 
likes  a  fresh  ripe  flg  any  time  and  the 
fruit  saves  doctor  bills  for  all  of  us. 

There  are  many  varieties  grown  In 
California,  the  oldest  of  which  may 
be  the  Rlack  Mission,  a  splendid  flg 
for  market  or  drying  when  local  con- 
ditions favor  its  maturity.  Then  we 
have  a  Turkish  Rrown  and  a  San  Pe- 
dro, well  liked  by  many.    The  White 


Adriatic  Is  a  favorite  in  many  sections 
and  sells  well  in  the  markets.  There 
are  many  new  sports  and  seedlings  be- 
ing tried  out.  The  Kadota  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  very  prolific;  the  fruit 
is  large  and  very  sweet.  The  Smyrna 
has  probably  had  more  advertising 
than  any  other  variety  owing  to  the 
trouble  of  introducing  the  Hlasto 
phaga,  or  tig  wasp,  w  ithout  which  the 
fruit  is  of  no  value.  The  Smyrna  il 
undoubtedly  a  standard  for  flavor  and 
commercial  possibilities  and  many 
thousands  are  being  planted. 

Along  Willi  these  niiisl  he  planted 
the  Capri  or  wild  flg,  in  order  to  car- 
ry through  the  year  the  little  insect 
without  whose  unconscious  aid  our  la- 
bor would  be  lost. 

The  flg  crop  for  I/os  Angeles  Coun- 
ty last  year  was  estimated  at  1,140,- 
000  pounds,  valued  at  $28,500.  Fresno 
County  data  is  not  at  hand  but  is  very 
large,  as  is  also  Santa  Uarbara  and 
other  counties. 


In  France  they  mix  spices  and  he.  In 
with  the  feed  given  to  fattening  poul- 
try, which  are  said  to  impart  a  dell« 

clous  flavor  to  the  meat. 


Colling  wood  says  there  is  no  ani- 
mal mixture  under  the  sun  so  Intri- 
cate, so  ((impact,  so  full  of  power  and 

force  as  the  egg. 


It  is  not  altogether  what  a  hen  eatl 
that  makes  eggs  and  flesh,  but  rather 
what  she  Is  able  to  digest  and  assimi- 
lates. 


Raising  the  best  heifer  calves  is  the 
only  way  to  perpetuate  the  best  blood 
in  the  herd. 


Good,  clean  men,  free  from  oaths  or 
other  bad  habits,  are  the  pride  of  this 
country.  Be  such  a  man.  Help  some- 
body else  to  be  so,  too. 


Champion  Yearling  Jersey  Bull 


Everybody  likes  to  be  praised  now 
and  then — even  the  aired  man. 


Valet's  King,  Jr.,  Is  a  promising  yearling  Jersey  bull,  and  this  year  when 
shown  at  the  Fresno  County  fair  he  was  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  live 
stock  exhibit  He  is  a  son  of  Kings  Valet,  a  grand  champion,  that  carried 
off  the  blue  ribbons  at  the  Oregon.  Washington  and  California  state  fairs, 
and  at  the  Alaska-Yukon-Paciflc  exposition  at  Seattle  His  dam  is  Km  press 
Lass  also  a  grand  champion,  nnd  who,  like  Kings  Valet,  won  tlrst  awards 
at  trie  State  fairs  of  the  Pnclflc  coast  states  and  also  at  the  exposition  at 
Seattle.  His  owner  and  breeder  is  W.  H.  Ix>cke.  of  Lockford.  Cal..  whose 
face  Just  shows  In  the  edge  of  the  picture. 
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A    California    Bulb  Wizard 


By  Francis  Hope,  Secretary  California 
Development  Board. 

EIGHT  AND  A  HALF  MILES  south- 
east of  Ukiah,  on  the  mountains 
that  divide  Lake  and  Mendocino  coun- 
ties, lives  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  California,  a  man  perhaps  better 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
than  he  is  in  his  own  state,  for  no 
floriculturist  has  made  such  compre- 
hensive study  of  native  flowers  and 
bulbs  as  had  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  and  in 
collecting  these  and  sending  them  all 
over  the  world,  he  has  spread  the 
floral  fame  of  California  in  a  way 
that  places  the  state  under  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Besides  growing  native  bulbs  Mr. 
Purdy  has  imported  foreign  ones  from 
Holland,  England  and  Japan  and  oth- 
er places  and  adapted  them  to  this 
climate  and  surroundings.  In  all  there 
are  about  300,000  bulbs  continually 
growing  on  his  beautiful  grounds,  the 
Terraces.  The  Terraces  themselves 
are  one  of  the  most  attractive  com- 
binations of  nature  and  the  garden- 
er's skill,  and  a  show  place  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  bluffs  are  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  in  height,  and  on 
their  sides  is  a  succession  of  cascades, 
truly  picturesque.  In  this  beautiful 
spot  are  found  growing,  varieties  of 
fruits  and  flowers  and  berries  side  by 
side  with  daffodils,  tulips  and  pop- 
pies. 

Mr.  Purdy  came  to  Ukiah  when  nine 
years  old,  at  a  time  when  the  stage 
ran  from  Petaluma,  and  southern  Men- 
docino was  in  the  period  of  the  free 
range,  cowboys  and  lawlessness.  He 
has  made  his  home  there  ever  since. 
As  a  young  man  he  devoted  much 
time  to  study  in  which  he  received 
active  encouragement  from  the  son  of 
a  neighbor,  Gavin  McNab,  now  of  San 
Francisco,  who  was  his  companion 
and  friend. 

Alexander  McNab,  the  father,  had 
brought  from  his  Scottish  home  a  love 
of  flowers  and  a  skill  in  their  culture 
that  was  notable.  Young  Purdy's  keen 
interest  in  flowers  formed  a  bond  of 
friendship,  and  anything  that  he 
wanted  in  the  line  of  roots  and  seeds 
was  his  for  the  asking.  It  was  this 
connection  that  shaped  his  entire  life. 
Mr.  McNab  received  a  letter  from  an 
eastern  firm  asking  him  to  collect 
some  seeds  of  the  wild  California  flow- 
ers, the  letter  was  handed  to  Carl 
Purdy,  then  seventeen  years  old,  and 
he  sent  a  bulb  which  he  afterward 
named  Calochortus  Amabilis.  He  se- 
cured 500  of  them  and  seventy-five 
cents  was  his  first  year's  trade.  In  a 
single  year  since  he  has  collected  over 
75,000  of  this  one  California  bulb.  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  and  many  Euro- 
pean specialists  have  been  the  re- 
cipients. 

For  a  while  Mr.  Purdy  taught 
school  and  then  became  an  agent  for 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  at  Ukiah,  still 
keeping  up  his  plant  collecting.  In  a 
short  time  he  lost  this  position,  a  very 
fortunate  loss  for  himself  and  the 
world  in  general,  for  he  afterward 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  collection 
work.  Up  to  this  time  collecting  Cali- 
fornia bulbs  and  plants  had  never  been 
a  business,  though  various  men  had 
worked  at  it  at  odd  times. 

In  1888  he  received  quite  a  large 
order  for  a  bulb  to  be  used  by  an 
advertising  seed  house  as  a  premium, 
this  was  for  5,000,  next  year  the  order 


was  for  25,000  and  the  third  year  the 
order  came  for  50,000.  Mr.  Purdy 
grasped  the  opportunity,  studied  scien- 
tific methods,  graded  bulbs  carefully, 
realized  the  value  of  a  reputation  for 
reliability,  pushed  sales  in  America 
and  Europe  and  in  a  few  years  was 
employing  large  numbers  of  collectors 
and  handling  as  many  as  500,000  bulbs 
in  a  single  year. 

Chance  again  interested  him  in  daf- 
fodils and  he  grows  a  large  collection. 
Tulips  were  then  added  to  his  special- 
ties and  led  to  the  best  collection  to 
be  found  on  the  American  continent. 


to  learn  the  best  methods  of  their 
culture,  in  California." 

In  this  line  Mr.  Purdy  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  Califor- 
nia. 

"To  learn  the  shrubs  and  trees  of 
California  and  the  best  methods  of 
taking  them  from  the  wild  and  adapt 
them  to  garden  and  park  use,  and  last- 
ly to  find  the  best  native  plants  to 
naturalize  in  California  and  to  make 
them  available  to  common  use.  Here 
I  believe  is  the  most  valuable  field  I 
have  yet  worked  and  see  great  possi- 
bilities. 


"The  Terraces."   Carl  Purdy's  Famous  Bulb  Gardens. 


At  first  he  maintained  his  gardens 
on  the  level  valley,  but  realizing  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  work  in  more 
natural  surroundings  he  located  at 
the  Terraces,  where  his  work  is  now 
centered. 

Dutch  bulbs  were  soon  added  to  his 
collection  and  the  work  which  he  now 
takes  special  interest  in  is  in  growing 
hardy  plants,  specially  rock  plants, 
of  which  he  has  a  large  collection. 

Speaking  of  his  life  work,  in  an  in- 
terview, Mr.  Purdy  says:  "It  was 
first,  to  learn,  secure,  cultivate  and 
distribute  the  best  bulbs  and  flowers 
of  the  region  of  the  east  slope  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
British  Columbia  to  lower  California. 
In  the  course  of  this  study  my  work 
was  embodied  in  scientific  publica- 
tions, and  my  work  on  Colochortus, 
West  American  Lilies,  Erythroniums 
and  Irises  is  the  accepted  scientific 
authority. 

"My  last  work  was  to  learn  the  best 
Dutch  bulbs  for  California  conditions 
and  to  master  their  cultivation  in  our 
climate,  and  make  both  their  culture 
and  sale  profitable  as  cut  flowers  and 
as  bulbs. 

'"To  find  the  best  of  the  hardy 
plants  of  the  East  and  Europe,  and 


"What  do  I  think  of  the  future  bulb 
culture  in  California?  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  grow  a  great  variety  of 
bulbs  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
anywhere  and  in  as  good  quality.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  this  in  every 
locality,  yet  for  different  classes  of 
bulbs  localities  exist  that  are  ideal 
and  that  there  is  abundant  land  suit- 
able. At  the  same  time,  the  time  has 
not  come  when  bulbs  can  be  grown 
commercially,  we  are  handicapped  by 
the  freight  rate  that  exceeds  the  ocean 
rate  from  Europe,  plus  the  duty,  plus 
an  eastern  local  rate.  Second  by  a 
lack  of  reliable  skilled  labor,  and 
third,  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
work  ourselves,  having  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  trade  channels  and  a  reputa- 
tion. We  will  overcome  all  these 
drawbacks  in  time." 


Farmers  Wanted 


indicate  that  bumper  crops  have  re- 
warded the  farmer  in  practically  all 
sections  of  the  irrigated  west.  The 
crop  yields  on  the  projects  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Service  are  truly  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
land  is  practically  new  and  many  of 
the  farmers  were  unfamiliar  with  ir- 
rigation methods  until  they  acquired 
these  farms. 

A  surprising  feature  that  impresses 
visitors  to  these  lands  in  the  modern 
conditions  that  already  surround  the 
settler  on  many  of  the  projects.  Rural 
telephones,  centralized  graded  schools, 
good  transportation  facilities,  and 
towns  at  short  intervals  are  some  of 
the  things  that  rob  life  on  these  new 
lands  of  many  of  the  trials  of  pioneer- 
ing. 

The  available  lands  are  all  in  the 
northwest,  mainly  in  Montana,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  This  is 
the  best  season  of  the  year  to  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  farms,  and 
different  railroads  offer  low  round  trip 
rates  to  various  sections.  Residence 
does  not  have  to  be  established  for  six 
months  after  filing,  and  the  act  of 
June  6,  1912,  reduces  the  required  resi- 
dence from  five  to  three  years.  Pay- 
ments for  water  right  are  divided  into 
ten  annual  installments,  and  if  neces- 
sary five  months'  leave  of  absence 
each  year  is  permitted,  so  that  it  is 
practical  for  a  man  with  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  capital  to  acquire  one  of  these 
desirable  farms  and  make  it  pay.  Book- 
lets and  information  will  be  furnished 
on  request  by  the  Statistician  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Plan  Almond  Orchards 


Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
California  paper  shelled  almonds  in 
the  east  and  that  an  average  of  more 
than  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  nuts  are 
imported  into  the  United  States  every 
year,  the  big  Oakdale  tract  of  the 
Conservative  Investment  Company  will 
be  used  for  almond  growing,  several 
large  almond  orchards  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oakdale  having  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  this  section  of  the  state  is 
well  adapted  to  almond  culture. 

Almonds  will  bear  a  paying  crop  in 
the  third  year,  need  no  irrigation  and 
require  little  or  no  cultivation.  The 
average  yield  of  almond  orchards  In 
the  vicinity  of  Oakdale  is  from  1200  to 
1700  pounds  to  the  acre  per  annum. 
This  means  an  annual  profit  of  from 
$600  to  $800  per  acre. 


We  need  more  men  who  are  wliling 
to  do  their  part  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. Too  many  people  go  on  the 
supposition  "that  what  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business."  Let 
the  individuals  take  more  interest  in 
the  public  welfare  and  each  be  willing 
to  help  the  other  when  such  help  is 
needed. 


Uncle  Sam  wants  five  hundred  men 
to  take  up  homes  on  the  irrigation  pro- 
jects he  has  been  building  in  the 
west.  More  than  800,000  acres  are  re- 
ceiving water  from  the  government 
ditches,  and  late  reports  from  the  field 


Every  farmer  should  produce  enough 
pork  on  his  farm  to  supply  the  table 
with  home-cured  meat.  If  you  have 
not  enough  hogs  for  this  purpose,  get 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  will  produce  a 
prune  crop  of  a  hundred  million  pounds 
of  prunes  this  year,  according  to  con- 
servative estimates. 
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California  a  Hog  Producing  State 


The  American  Farmer  To-day 


By  J.  L  Thompson,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  of  pork  pro- 
duction in  this  State  are  just  be- 
ginning to  attract  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful,  far-seeing,  business 
men.  That  the  opportunities  along 
this  line  are  very  promising  can  eas- 
ily be  ascertained  by  a  careful  study 
of  existing  conditions  and  possibilities. 

With  an  area  of  158,360  square  miles 
California  has  only  83,000  head  of 
hogs,  while  New  York  with  an  area  of 
only  49,170  square  miles  has  777,000. 
Illinois  approximately  two-fifths  as 
large  as  California,  raises  six  times 
as  many  hogs  annually. 

This  totals  an  enormous  sum,  which 
the  packer  would  gladly  spend  at 
home  if  the  hogs  -were  available. 

A  very  important  factor  that  can- 
not be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  mar- 
ket prices  at  the  coast  markets  usual- 
ly run  from  six  per  cent  to  ten  per 
cent  higher  than  at  the  eastern  and 
central  western  markets  for  the  same 
grade,  and  the  cost  of  production  is 
no  higher  because  of  the  suitable  cli- 
matic conditions,  making  expensive 
houses  unnecessary,  permitting  grow- 
ing pigs  to  gain  consistently  any  and 
every  month  of  the  year  and  making 
pasture  available  for  at  least  nine 
months  of  the  year,  which  insures 
rapid  and  economical  gains. 

Under  more  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions than  those  that  prevail  in  Cali- 
fornia, more  expensive  and  better  built 
houses  are  necessary  than  are  re- 
quired in  this  State. 

While  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  are  in 
the  dry  lot  and  eating  grain  to  keep 
up  the  body  temperature  during  the 
zero  weather,  hogs  in  this  State  are 
sending  one-half  that  same  time  in 
the  pasture.  During  the  sHort  time 
they  are  in  the  dry  lots  their  gains 
can  be  almost  as  large,  though  not 
so  economical  as  on  pasture. 

Except  in  special  areas  along  the 
coast,  the  percentage  of  days  of  sun- 
shine is  very  large,  which  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  preventing  disease. 
The  mild  climate  and  cool  nights  per- 
mit pigs  to  make  rapid  gains  at  any 
time  of  the  year  and  make  it  not 
only  possible  but  advisable  to  produce 
two  litters  each  year.  The  lack  of 
rainfall  keeps  the  pastures  and  lots 
free  from  mud-holes  and  wallows,  and 
if  the  pens  are  pioperly  cleaned  and 
bedded  the  conditions  are  entirely 
healthy  and  sanitary.  While  a  pig 
will  wallow  in  the  mud  to  cool  him- 
self, he  will  make  good  use  of  a  clean 
water  hole  if  it  is  provided  for  him. 
Such  a  place  can  be  constructed  at  a 
slight  cost  by  lining  and  flooring  a  pit 
with  cement  and  providing  a  shade  of 
boards  over  it.  Such  a  place  should 
have  a  drain,  so  that  the  water  can  be 
changed  occasionally. 

The  abundant  exercise  obtained  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  pasture  tends  to 
the  development  of  strong  bone,  of 
good  quality  and  plenty  of  lean  meat 
or  muscle  throughout  the  entire  car- 
cass. Because  the  temperature  is 
never  low  the  pigs  do  not  pile  up 
badly  and  smother  the  ones  under- 
neath or  get  them  so  warm  that  they 
catch  cold  and  die  when  exposed  to 
the  cold  weather,  which  is  quite  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  corn  belt. 

The  same  diseases  and  minor  trou- 
bles are  found  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
the  favorable  weather  onditions  help 


to  keep  the  hogs  in  a  thrifty  condition, 
making  them  less  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  worms,  lice  and  similar 
parasites. 

The  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  are 
better  known  and  probably  greater  in 
number  than  any  of  the  other  breeds. 
However,  considerable  interest  is  now 
being  taken  in  the  Duroc-Jersey,  and 
some  Chester  Whites  are  to  be  found. 
There  is  something  of  a  prejudice 
against  the  latter  breed  in  some  local- 
ities because  of  sun-scald,  and  it  is 
true  that  white  hogs  are  more  sub- 
ject to  this  trouble  than  blacks  and 
reds.  However,  they  can  probably  be 
bred  to  advantage  if  shade  is  provided. 
These  breeds  are  known  as  lard  or  fat 
hogs.  The  other  type,  the  bacon  hog, 
is  not  so  numerous,  although  some 
Hampshires  or  Thin  Rinds  and  some 
Tamworths  are  to  be  found.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  red  hog  of  the  strictly  bacon 
type,  the  former  a  black  hog  usually 
belted  with  white,  "listed"  and  is  oft- 
en an  intermediate  type  between  the 
two  regular  types. 

When  the  markets  become  better 
classified  it  is  quite  probable  that 
bacon  hogs  will  be  bred  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  this  State,  for  the 
conditions  and  feeds  are  quite  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  high  class 
bacon. 

Any  of  the  first  three  lard  hog 
breeds  mentioned  here  seem  to  be 
well  adapted  to  California  conditions. 
There  is  no  best  breed  for  this  State. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  breed 
is  kept,  as  well  as  the  general  care 
and  management,  are  always  of  great- 
er importance  than  the  breed  itself. 
The  herd  that  is  handled  the  best  will 
usually  make  the  best  showing,  but 
the  breed  usually  gets  the  credit  in- 
stead of  the  breeder. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock  for  the 
foundation  of  a  herd  of  breeding  sows, 
the  beginner  will  oftentimes  be  con- 
trolled by  the  means  at  hand,  and  if 
his  experience  and  finances  do  not 
warrant  beginning  with  pure-breds,  he 
must  needs  be  content  with  the  best 
grades  obtainable.  These  should  be 
selected  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
ible  to  one  type,  for  unless  they  do, 
no  sire  could  be  expected  to  beget  a 
uniform  bunch  of  pigs  from  them. 

The  sire  should  always  be  a  pure 
bred,  and  of  the  same  general  type  as 
the  sows.  If  it  is  possible  to  begin 
with  pure-breds,  excellence  should  be 
sought  in  a  few  individuals  rather 
than  mediocracy  in  a  larger  number. 
"Not  how  many  but  how  good"  is  just 
as  essential  today  as  ever  before.  Hav- 
ing decided  on  the  breed,  get  the 
breeding  stock  as  nearly  of  the  recog- 
nized type  as  possible.  Insist  on  fem- 
ininity in  the  sows  and  masculinity 
in  the  boar,  for  the  stronger  the  indi- 
cations of  the  sex  in  general  confor- 
mation, the  more  prepotent  is  the  in- 
dividual likely  to  be. 


It  is  well  for  those  interested  in 
growing  alfalfa  to  remember  that  if 
a  piece  of  land  has  once  grown 
alfalfa  it  retains  the  nitrogen  fixing 
bacteria  for  a  period  of  from  four  to 
six  years  after  the  crop  has  been 
plowed  up. 


Scientific  farming  in  a  broad  sense 
is  merely  the  application  of  brain 
power  rather  than  brawn — and  the 
letting  of  one's  head,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  save  the  labor  for  hands 
and  feet. 


By  J.  E.  Buck,  of  I.  H.  C.  Service  Bu- 
reau. 

IX  THE  PREPARATION  or  an  article 
treating  of  the  American  farmer  as 
he  is  today,  the  writer  recently  had 
occasion  to  say,  "The  farmer  today  is 
engaged  in  a  business  that  requires 
more  brain  work  than  any  other  pro- 
fession or  vocation.  The  drudgery  of 
irksome  tasks  has  gone  from  the  farm 
forever,  and  the  wreath  of  laurel  be- 
longs to  the  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  implements  and  machines 
which  destroy  the  servility  of  endless 
drudgery,  and  make  bread  cheaper." 

The  first  sentence  in  this  paragraph 
was  severely  criticised,  and  declared 
to  be  absolutely  untrue. 

Inasmuch  as  the  writer  lived  on  a 
farm  for  some  twenty  years,  and  since 
leaving  the  farm  has  spent  several 
years  making  a  special  study  of  the 
farmer  and  farm  problems,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  in  position  to  write  au- 
thoritatively on  the  subject  of  "The 
American  Farmer  Today,"  questioned 
the  criticism  and  sought  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  statement  criticised.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  letter  was  addressed  to 
ten  of  the  highest  agricultural  author- 
ities in  the  United  States,  asking  them 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  an  exag- 
geration or  over-statement  of  the  fact 
to  say  that  the  business  of  farming  re- 
quires a  larger  fund  of  knowledge, 
wider  reading  and  closer  application 
than  any  of  the  higher  professions. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  fol- 
lowing replies  were  received,  which 
we  believe  will  be  of  special  interest 
at  this  time  when  so  much  remains 
to  be  learned  about  agriculture  and 
the  business  of  farming: 

From  John  M.  Stahl,  Editor,  Illinois 
Farmer: 

After  carefully  considering  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  sure  that  the  sentence  you 
submit  is  correct.  I  thought  for  a 
time  that  the  lawyer  might  dispute 
with  the  farmer  the  statement  made 
in  that  sentence,  but  see  clearly  that 
while  a  few  lawyers  may  need,  as  ep- 
isodes, as  wide  and  varied  knowledge 
as  the  farmer,  the  average  require- 
ment of  the  farmer  is  much  broader. 
I  once — in  my  younger  days — studied 
law.  During  my  three  years  in  a  law 
office  we  studied,  for  example,  a  dozen 
leading  works  on  surgery,  and  for  the 
time  being  could  trip  almost  any  sur- 
geon. During  that  time,  also,  we  stud- 
ied hydraulic  dredges  from  the  ground 
up.  But  these  were  exceptions — and 
the  practice  of  law  was  not  specialized 
in  those  days  as  it  is  now.  In  nearly 
all  industries  and  professions  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  narrow  the  opera- 
tions of  the  individual  and  therefore 
to  narrow  the  required  knowledge.  In 
farming  the  tendency  has  been  the 
opposite — to  broaden  the  operations  of 
the  individual  and  far  more  to  broad- 
en the  scope  of  required  knowledge.  I 
am  sure  your  statement  is  correct  and 
can  easily  be  defended. 

From  A.  F.  Woods,  Dean  and  Direc- 
tor, University  of  Minnesota: 

I  have  your  note  of  the  12th  inst., 
asking  my  opinion  of  your  statement 
that  the  fanner  today  is  engaged  in  a 
business  that  requires  a  broader  scope 
of  knowledge  than  any  other  vocation 
or  profession.  I  think  the  statement 
is  entirely  safe. 

From  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Agronomist 
and  Chemist,  University  of  Illinois: 

In  my  judgment  the  sentence  which 
you  have  framed  is  a  good  one.  It 


is  not  putting  the  matter  too  strong- 
ly. The  old  statement  that  "any  fool 
can  farm"  would  be  less  erroneous  if 
it  stated  that  any  fool  can  wear  out 
rich  land. 

From  Henry  Wallace,  Editor  Wal- 
laces' Farmer: 

I  think  your  statement  would  he 
quite  correct,  if  before  the  word 
"knowledge",  you  insert  the  word 
"practical".  To  be  successful  the  farm- 
er must  know  his  soil — and  almost 
every  farm  even  in  the  prairie  sec- 
tions contains  several  types  of  soiL 
He  must  know  the  elements  of  fertil- 
ity which  the  soil  contains,  and  also 
those  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  de- 
ficient, and  the  means  of  supplying 
them.  He  must  know  in  a  general  way 
the  laws  that  govern  the  movement  of 
water  in  the  soil,  and  the  management 
of  the  soil  that  will  enable  him  to  con- 
trol as  far  as  possible  the  water  sup- 
ply both  from  below  and  above.  He 
must  know  the  water  storage  capacity 
of  his  land,  for  upon  this  stored  water 
he  must  draw  during  the  summer  sea- 
son for  the  water  needed  to  perfect 
his  crop. 

He  must  understand  his  plants,  hot h 
the  root  system  and  the  leaf  system. 
He  must  know  the  life  history  of  the 
insects  which  prey  on  his  plants,  in 
order  to  combat  them  successfully  He 
must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  heredity  which  govern  both 
in  the  plant  and  in  the  animal. 

He  must  have  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  balanced  rations,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  know  how  to  feed  as 
well  as  breed,  how  to  grow  as  well  as 
finish  for  the  market.  He  should  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  diseases, 
parasitic  and  otherwise,  that  prey  u|x>n 
his  live  stock.  He  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  markets,  of  sun- 
ply  and  demand. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  must  have 
the  knack  of  doing  things,  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  the  doing  of  them. 
In  short,  he  is  obliged  to  be  more  near- 
ly an  all-round  man  than  any  other 
class  of  men  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge. The  reason  why  our  lands  do 
not  yield  more  than  half  their  capacity 
is  because  farmers  as  yet  do  not  have 
this  practical,  working  knowledge  com- 
bined with  the  skill  or  art  of  putting  it 
in  practice. 

I  do  not  think  your  statement  is  too 
broad  if  you  insert  the  word  "prac- 
tical" before  the  word  "knowledge".  It 
is  the  ideal  rather  than  the  practical 
farmer,  however,  that  you  are  describ- 
ing. I  believe  in  putting  ideals  clearly 
before  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  in 
everything  we  must  have  an  ideal  be- 
fore we  can  realize  the  actual. 

From  P.  G.  Holden,  formerly  Super- 
intendent Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment, Iowa  Agricultural  College: 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  soundness  of  your  statement.  Not 
only  this  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  dependent  on  the  intelligence  dis- 
played by  the  farmer  in  his  business. 

From  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  and  Direc- 
tor, Iowa  State  College: 

I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  12th 
instant.  I  think  you  are  entirely  safe 
in  making  the  statement  that  success- 
ful farming  at  the  present  day  and  un- 
der the  present  conditions  requires  a 
larger  fund  of  knowledge  and  wider 
range  of  knowledge,  deeper  study,  and 
closer  application  than  any  of  the  high- 
er piofecsions.  In  addition  to  the  broad 
scientific,  technical  and  practical  in- 
formation required,    a  good  farmer 
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Power  Plant  Costs  with  Different  Types  of  Power 


(Compiled  by  Wm.  H.  Kritzer.) 


Type  of  plant — Single  Electric  Motor. 
Size— 50  H.  P.  Medium  Speed. 
First  Cost— 11200.00  Installed. 

Operated  at  average  load —  50  H.  P. 

Interest  charge,  6  per  cent  $  72.00 

Repaiis  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent   120.00 

Labor  V<  hour  daily,  MOO  days  at  40c  per  hour  60.00 

Current,  electric,  at  3c  per  kilo  watt  hour  

300  days,  12  hours,  motor  90  per  Cent  efficient..  4,476.00 

300  days,  12  hours,  motor  90  per  cent  efficient  

300  days,  12  hours,  motor  90  per  cent  efficient  

Total  yearly  cost  $4,728.00 


40 


H.  P. 

72.00 
120.00 

60.00 


3,581.00 


30 


H.  P. 

72.00 
120.00 

60.00 


2,682.00 


Type  of  plant — gasoline  engine. 
Size — 50  H.  P.  average  class. 
First  cost — $1,800.00  installed. 

Operated  at  average  load —  50  H.  P. 

Interest  charge,  6  per  cent   $  108.00 

Repairs  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent   180.00 

Labor,  1  hr.  daily,  300  days  at  40c  per  hr   120.00 

Fuel,  gasoline,  18c  per  gallon  ;  

300  days,  12  hrs.,  50  H.  P.,  1  pt.  per  H.  P.  hr..  4,050.00 

300  days,  12  hrs.,  40  H.  P.,  1.15  pts.  per  H  P  hr   

300  days,  12  hrs.,  30  H.  P.,  1.40  pts.  H.  P.  hr   


H.  P. 
108.00 
180.00 
120.00 


,724.00 


30  H.  P. 

$  108.00 
180.00 
120.00 


3.402.110 


$3,833.00  $2,938.00 


Total  yearly  cost   $4,458.00 


$4,132.00  $3,810.00 


Average  cost  1-horsepower  for  1  year  $  94.56 

Type  of  plant — Gas  producer  engine. 

Size — 50  H.  P.  high  grade. 

First  cost— $4,200.00  installed. 

Operated  at  average  load —  50  H.  P. 

Intei  est  charge,  6  per  cent  $  252.00 

Repairs  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent   420.00 

Labor,  2  hours  daily,  300  days,  at  40c  per  hour  240.00 

Fuel,  coal  (Anthracite),  $12.00  per  ton  

300  days,  12  hrs.,  50  H.  P.,  1  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr..  1,080.00 

HO  days,  12  hrs.,  40  H.  P.,  1 ■/,  lbs.  per  H.  P.  hr   

300  days,  12  hrs.,  30  H.  P.,  iy,  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr   

Total  yearly  cost   $1,992.00 

Average  cost  1  H.  P.  for  1  year  $  39.84 

Tj  pe  of  plant — Explosion  oil  engine. 
Size— 50  H.  P.  better  grade. 
First  cost— $3,000.00  installed. 

Operated  at  average  load —  50  H.  P. 

Interest  charge,  6  per  cent   $  180.00 

Repaiis  and  depreciation,  10  per  cent    300.00 

Labor,  1  hour  daily,  300  days,  at  40c  per  hour..  120.00 

Fuel,  kerosene  8c  per  gallon  

300  days.  12  hrs.,  50  H.  P.,  .80  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr  1,772.00 

300  days.  12  hrs.,  40  H.  P.,  .90  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr  

300  days,  12  hrs.,  30  H.  P.,  1.10  lbs.  per  H.  p.  hr  

Total  yearly  cost   $2,372.00 

Average  cost  1  H.  P.  for  1  year  $  47.44 


95.83 


40  H.  P. 

$  252.00 
420.00 
240.00 


1,075.00 


$  49.68 


40  H.  P. 

$  180.00 
300.00 
120.00 


1,597.00 


$  97.93 


30  H.  P. 

$  252.00 
420.00 
240.00 


965.00 


$1,987.00  $1,877.00 


62.5 


30  H.  P. 

$  180.00 
300.00 
120.00 


1,461.00 


$2,197.00  $2,061.00 


$    54.93       $  68.7!) 


Average  cost  1  H.  P.  for  1  year  $  89.16 

Type  of  plant — Steam  engine  and  boiler. 

Size — 50  H.  P.  simple  engine. 

First  cost— $1,800.00  installed  (with  stack). 

Operated  at  average  load —  50  H.  P. 

Interest  charge,  6  per  cent   $  108.00 

Repairs  and  depieciation,  10  per  cent   180.00 

Labor,  1  man  at  $100  per  month   1,200.00 

Fuel,  coal,  $7.50  per  ton  

300  days,  12  hrs.,  50  H.  P.,  8  lbs.  per  H.  P.  hr..  5,265.00 

300  days,  12  hrs.,  40  H.  P.,  9  lbs.  per  H.  P.  hr  

300  days,  12  hrs.,  30  H.  P.,  10  lbs.  per  H.  P.  hr  

Total  yearly  cost   $6,753.00 

Average  cost  1  H.  P.  for  1  year  $  135.60 

Type  of  plant — Crude  oil  engine. 
Size — 50  H.  P.  semi-Diesel. 
First  cost— $3,600.00. 

Operated  at  average  load —  50  H.  P. 

Interest  charge,  6  per  cent   $  216.00 

Repairs  and  depreciation.  10  per  cent   360.00 

Labor,  1  hour  daily,  300  days,  at  40c  per  hour..  120.00 

Fuel,  crude  or  fuel  oil.  at  2'4c  per  gallon  

300  days,  12  hrs,  50  H.  P..  .65  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr.  356.00 

300  days.  12  hrs.,  40  H.  P..  .70  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr.   

300  days,  12  hrs.,  30  H.  P.,  .75  lb.  per  H.  P.  hr  

Total  yearly  cost   $1,052.00 

Average  cost  1  H.  P.  for  1  year  $  21.04 


$   103.80       $  127.00 


40  H.  P. 
$  108.00 
180.00 
1,200.00 


4,856.00 


40  H.  P. 
$  216.00 
360.00 
120.00 


308.00 


30  H.  P. 
$  108.00 
180.00 
1,200.00 


4,050.00 


$6,344.00  $5,538.00 


$   158.60       $  184.60 


30  H.  P. 
$  216.00 
360.00 
120.00 


246.00 


$1,004.00       $  942.00 


$  25.10 


31.40 


The  figures  given  in  comparing  cost 
of  operation  of  various  powers  used 
on  the  farms  in  California  are  only 
approximate  for  you  may  find  plants 
— some  that  cost  more  and  some  that 
cost  less — or  that  give  a  higher  or 
lower  horse  power  cost;  but  the  il- 
lustrations tabulated  are  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  average  plants  operat- 
ing under  normal  conditions. 

The  demand  on  the  small  farm  pow- 
er plant  is  under  rather  than  over  75 
per  cent  of  its  rated  power,  so  that 
the  power  cost  on  a  rated  40-horse- 
power  installation  should  not  be  fig- 
ured over  30-horsepower. 

A  plant  should  not  wear  out  in  10 
years,  but  it  may  become  obsolete, 
so  a  deduction  or  reserve  fund  of  10 
pe-  cent  for  depreciation  and  repairs 
is  not  too  large  for  any  type  of  pow- 
er plant. 

All  power  plants  require  oil  for  lu- 
brication.   In  some  plants  it  is  quite 


an  item  in  power  costs  and  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  This 
yearly  expense  for  lubricating  a  crude 
oil  engine  is  about  $1.00  for  each 
horse  power  average  load.  Some 
types  of  internal  combustion  engines 
require  considerable  more — very  few, 
if  any,  less. 

The  water  needed  for  the  type  of 
steam  plant  mentioned  is  6  to  7  gal- 
lons for  each  horsepower  per  hour, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  lost 
In  steam. 

The  water  used  to  cool  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  i.  e.  gasoline,  dis- 
tillate, kerosene,  etc.,  can  be  used 
over  and  over  with  very  little  loss  by 
installing  an  inexpensive  cooling  sys- 
tem, and  they  require  5  to  8  gallons 
of  water  for  each  horsepower  per 
hour  for  this  purpose. 

Natural  and  producer  gas  engines 
should  be  provided  for  cooling  their 
cylinders  with  about  the  same  quan- 


tity of  water  as  the  other  types  men- 
tioned, in  addition  to  the  water  that 
must  be  used  in  scrubbing  and  clean- 
ing the  producer  gas  which  consumes 
about  5  gallons  more  for  each  horse- 
power per  hour;  this  is  usually  lost 
as  it  is  permitted  to  run  to  waste  as 
it  becomes  fouled. 

A  crude  oil  engine  requires  only  3 
gallons  for  each  horsepower  per  hour 
to  cool' it. 

The  standard  fuel  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  oil  producers  and 
refiners  of  the  United  States  for 
crude  oil  engine  purposes  is  known  as 
24  degree  Baume  oil,  and  the  Califor- 
nia product  has  approximately  the 
following  constituents.  A  specific 
gravity  of  .91  Degree  Baume.  A 
flashing  point  of  160  decree  Fahien- 
heit.  A  burning  point  240  degree 
Fahrenheit.  It  contains  17  to  20  per 
cent  Asphaltum.  It  contains  about 
2-5  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphur.    In  on? 


pound  there  are  about  19,336  British 
Thermal  units.  In  a  gallon  about 
146.566  British  Thermal  units. 

Having  before  you  the  above  figures 
and  knowing  your  local  conditions, 
such  as  cost  of  various  fuels  and  the 
British  Thermal  units  contained  in 
each,  employment  of  engine  operator 
at  other  work,  or  not  (except  in  a 
steam  power  plant),  days  and  hours 
of  pumping  service,  more  or  less 
than  12  hours'  duty,  probable  charges 
for  water,  lubrication  and  incidentals 
— you  will  be  in  a  position  to  modify 
the  comparisons  to  fit  the  conditions 
and  know  what  the  power  cost  should 
be  in  each  particular  case,  also  what 
the  expense  will  be  to  pump  water 
for  irrigating,  beyond  the  payment 
of  the  fuel  bill,  or  the  price  paid  per 
month  for  electric  current  as  it  will 
permit  you  to  consider  more  than  the 
rated  power  of  an  engine  or  motor 
which  may  not  be  correct. 


needs  to  be  a  successful  business  man 
and  understand  the  principles  of  econ- 
omics, the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
buying  and  selling,  and  all  factors  that 
affect  market  conditions. 

From  K.  C.  Livermore,  Professor  of 
Farm  Management,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity: 

In  the  absence  of  Director  Bailey  and 
of  Professor  Warren,  to  whom  your 
letter  of  July  12th  was  referred,  I  shall 
give  my  opinion  upon  the  requirements 
for  successful  farming. 

The  old  idea  was  that  anybody  could 
succeed  as  a  farmer.  This  was  sim- 
ply an  admission  of  the  fact  that  so 
little  was  known  about  the  business  of 
farming  that  all  were  on  the  same 
footing.  But  today,  it  is  very  safe  to 
say  that  no  vocation  or  profession  in- 


volves so  many  problems  as  does  farm- 
ing, unless,  to  quote  Professor  War- 
ren, "it  be  housekeeping."  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  must  combine  execu- 
tive ability,  business  ability,  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  and  a  great  deal  of 
skillfulness  in  farm  practices.  Be- 
sides this,  he  should  be  a  naturalist. 
And  if  he  is  to  understand  his  business 
he  must  be  a  scientist  in  the  broadest 
sense. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  suc- 
cessful farmer  of  today  is  the  equal 
of  the  successful  lawyer,  banker  or 
manufacturer  in  ability,  intelligence 
and  resourcefulness. 

From  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  and  Direc- 
tor, University  of  Wisconsin: 

I  think  you  are  entirely  right  in  the 
statement  which  you  make.   The  agri- 


culture of  the  future  has  got  to  be 
along  scientific  lines  and  the  breadth 
of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
adequately  handle  matters  which  re- 
late directly  to  agricultural  practice  is 
so  wide  that  it  practically  involves  not 
only  fundamental,  but  all  of  the  ap- 
plied sciences,  including  social  and 
economic  sciences,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial sciences. 


Fur  farming  for  profit  is  one  of  the 
experiments  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  about  to  try.  The  indus- 
trial plant  will  be  located  in  Idaho, 
probably  in  the  mountain  region, 
where  the  fur  animal  has  to  wear  a 
thick  coat  for  self-protection.  This  in- 
dustry  has   never  been   tried  on  a 


scientific  scale,  anywhere,  although 
there  have  been  some  very  successful 
private  experiments. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  clean  up 
a  weedy  pasture  or  meadow  in  short- 
er order  than  a  flock  of  sheep.  They 
will  forage  chiefly  on  vegetation  that 
is  useless  or  worse  than  useless  and 
convert  it  into  meat. 


A  rickety  fence  is  a  bit  expensive 
when,  as  in  an  instance  reported  in 
a  country  paper  the  other  day,  thir- 
teen horses  were  killed  outright  by 
getting  onto  a  railroad  right  of  way 
and  being  ruu  down  by  a  fast  night 
train. 


I 
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JB|$  O  50  Buys  The  Best  Horse  Clip-H 
\(  I     O  ping  Machine  in  the  World  I 


That's  the  price  right  at  your  dcaler'»  for  this  wonderful  Stewart 
Ball  Bearing  Enclosed  Gear  Machine. 

Every  horse  should  be  clipped  in  season  and  this  machine  will  do 
it  easier  and  quicker  than  any  other.  Has  all  file  hard  cut  steel 
gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  running  in  oil-  A  marvelous  ma- 
chine. Clips  horses,  mules  and  cows.  Get  one  from  your  dealer 
write  for  our  complete  catalogue.  Send  a  postal  today. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
122  La  Salle  Avenue  Chicago 


WATER 
PIPE 


Hot  asphaltum  dipped, 
new  threads  and  coup- 
lings; 2nd  hand  In  name 
only.  Prices  far  below 
your  expectations.  Screw 
casing  and  standard  pipe 
fittings  and  valves. 
The  Exclusive  Pipe 
House. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

Main  Sts.,        San  Francisco. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

Shorthorn  Cattle     Shropshire  Sheep 
Berkshire  Hogs 

We  have  on  hand  some  choice  young  Berkshires  of  both  sexes,  also 
some  splendid  rams  out  of  Imported  Shropshire  Ewes. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,  641  MISSION  ST.,  S.  F. 


Our  systems  of  renting  land  are 
faulty  and  result  in  soil  robbing;  where 
the  renter  cannot  provide  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  owner  should  arrange  to  furn- 
ish them,  so  that  rotation  of  crops 
may  be  had,  and  hay  and  grains  may 
be  fed  on  the  farm. 


If  you  want  to  become  a  trusted  em- 
ploye, one  whom  the  boss  will  depend 
upon,  you  will  have  to  do  more  than 
avoid  evil;  you  will  have  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil. 


Success  does  not  lie  in  the  number  of 
cows  a  man  keeps,  but  rather  in  the 
kind  he  keeps. 


Valuation  of  $2,800,000  has  been 
placed  upon  Southern  California's  1912 
melon  crop.  Of  this  sum  $2,700,000  was 
realized  on  cantaloupes  and  the  re- 
mainder on  watermelons. 


The  National  Irrigation  Congress 
held  its  annual  session  recently  at  Salt 
Lake  City  at  which  there  were  in  at- 
tendance about  two  thousand  delegates 
representing  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  many  of  the  foreign  countries. 
Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  presided 
and  he  in  his  opening  remarks  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  reclaiming  the  arid  wastes  of 
the  country  by  irrigation.  He  said  in 
part: 

"About  ten  years  ago  the  two  most 
noted  acts  of  constructive  legislation 
in  the  history  of  the  country  passed 
Congress,  one  proposing  to  connect  the 
two  oceans  by  an  isthmian  canal,  the 
other  to  reclaim  our  arid  wastes. 

"Ten  years  have  passed  and  we  be- 
hold the  approaching  completion  of 
the  canal  and  of  twenty-three  irriga- 
tion projects  in  sixteen  different  States 
under  perfect  organization  and  effi- 
cient administration. 

"Forming  a  revolving  fund  from  the 
sales  of  public  lands,  we  have  dedicat- 
ed that  fund  to  the  reclamation  of 
other  public  lands  for  homeseekers, 
making  them  a  free  gift  of  the  land 
and  exacting  only  in  ten  annual  in- 
stallments the  actual  cost  of  the  water 
rights  necessary  for  reclamation  and 
maintenance  charges.  About  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  thus  ex- 
pended and  vast  areas  have  been  re- 
claimed. This  beneficient  fund,  rein- 
forced annually  by  the  installment  pay- 
ments will,  if  honestly  managed,  re- 
claim all  the  arid  lands  capable  of  rec- 
lamation, and  when  the  entire  work 
is  accomplished  the  original  capital 
will  be  preserved  and  maintained  for 
other  collective  public  work. 

"The  people's  capital  represented  by 
this  fund  is  as  yet  intact.  Undimin- 
ished by  a  false  sentimentality  or  gen- 
erosity, it  will  accomplish  its  benefi- 
cent work,  but  if  diminished  by  such 
considerations,  the  entire  capital  will 
finally  melt  away  and  the  work  of  the 
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Centrifugal  Pumps 
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Horizontal  Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Vertical 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

Deep-well  Pumps 


DOW  PUMPS 


Dow  Pumps 

have  many  exclusive  features 
Simple  in  design,  efficient  in  serv- 
ice, durable  and  satisfactory. 


0 


Be  Independent  of  the 
Weather.  Our  38  years  ex- 
perience  is  at  your  service. 

SEND  FOR 

BULLETIN  117. 


Electrically  Driven  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pump. 


Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co. 

417  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  262  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


future  abandoned,  whilst  the  enemies 
of  practical  and  constructive  collectiv- 
ism will  mark  with  derision  the  burial 
place  of  another  public  effort,  designed 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  to  promote 
sturdy  individualism. 

"What  then,"  said  Senator  Newlands, 
"are  the  dangers?  The  dangers  lie 
not  in  construction  or  administration, 
but  in  attempted  repudiation,  at  first 
insidious  in  form,  suggestive  that  ex- 
ceptional hardships  require  exemption 
here  and  there  and  then  assuming 
through  the  remission  of  payments  the 
bolder  form  of  absolute  appropriation 
by  the  benefited  few  of  the  collective 
funds  of  the  nation. 

"Doubtless  hardships  have  been  ex- 
perienced trying  to  those  who  have 
passed  through  them  and  appealing  to 
the  sympathies  of  all  large-hearted 
men,  but  such  hardships  are  insepara- 
ble from  all  pioneer  enterprise. 

"It  must  be  recollected  that  the  ex- 
isting projects  are  the  favored  ones 
entered  upon  in  preference  to  other 
projects  equally  demanding  govern- 
mental consideration  and  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  payment  beyond 
the  ten  years  originally  contemplated 
will  unjustly  delay  the  inauguration  ot 
new  enterprises. 

"It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
to  conduct  the  reclamation  work  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  to  give  only 
such  extensions  as  any  creditor  would 
in  the  exercise  of  business  sagacity 
make  and  upon  such  terms  as  will 
prevent  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  desired 
extension." 

Referring  to  his  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  river  flow  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Irrigation  Congress  and 
by  numerous  waterway  associations 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Mr.  New- 
lands  said:  "The  conservation  policy 
has  in  view  the  guarding  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  the  land, 
the  waters,  the  forests,  the  mines,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  waste,  to  es- 
cape monopoly  and  secure  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number.  This 
policy  involves  in  the  treatment  of 
waters  the  formation  of  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  plan  that  will  secure 
their  largest  development  for  every 
use  to  which  civilization  could  put 
them,  including  not  only  navigation 
but  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  the 
drainage  of  swamp  lands,  the  conserva- 
tion of  forests,  the  natural  reservoirs 
of  moisture;  the  prevention  of  soil 
waste  by  floods,  the  development  of 
water  power  and  the  mitigation  of  de- 
structive floods.  It  involves  also  the 
co-ordination  of  all  the  government 
services  that  relate  in  any  way  to  wa- 
ter in  order  that  the  knowledge,  ca- 
pacity and  experience  of  all  these 
services  may  be  combined  both  In 
planning  and  in  executing.  It  also  in- 
volves the  co-operation  of  the  nation 
with  states,  municipalities,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  having  a  right 
to  or  use  for  waters  of  a  stream  can 
be  .xercised  in  harmony  for  the  com- 
mon purpose. 

"When  national  legislation  is  secured 
the  states  will  doubtless  act  in  accord 
with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
harmonious  action  of  all  the  powers 
of  sovereignty,  both  national  and 
state,  towards  the  desired  end. 

All  the  United  States  drains  into  the 
oceans  except  portions  of  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Idaho,  California  and 
Nevada,  constituting  the  Great  nasin, 
which  drain  to  the  great  sinks  of  the 
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If  I  Bought  a  Car 


'By  R.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Here  are  some  things  which  I'd 
require  if  I  bought  a  car.  I've 
learned  their  need  by  building 
60,000  cars. 

I  could  save,  I  judge,  $200  per 
car  by  building  Reo  the  Fifth  with- 
out them.  But  you  might  lose  three 
times  that  by  the  lack. 


Economy 


I  would  want  big  tires,  because  of 
their  immense  economy. 

On  October  1  we  added  22  per 
cent  to  the  tire  size  on  Reo  the 
Fifth,  though  it  was  always  over- 
tired. Tire  makers  say  that  22  per 
cent  will  add  65  per  cent  to  the  aver- 
age ti're  mileage. 

I  would  want  lightness  combined 
with  strength.  That  means  costly 
drop  forgings.  In  Reo  the  Fifth  we 
use  190. 

I  would  want  bearings  that  en- 
dure. That  means  roller  bearings 
which  cost  five  times  as  much  as 
common  ball  bearings.  In  Reo  the 
Fifth  we  use  15  roller  bearings,  11  of 
them  Timken,  4  Hyatt  High  Duty. 

I  require  my  springs  to  stand,  by 
test,  100,000  vibrations. 


I  test  my  gears  in  a  crushing 
machine,  of  50  tons  capacity. 

Each  engine  is  tested  48  hours — 
28  hours  in  the  chassis. 

I  limit  my  output  to  50  cars  daily, 
so  the  men  are  never  rushed. 


Safety 


I  use  chrome  nickel  steel  for  the 
axles,  vanadium  steel  for  connec- 
tions, manganese  steel  in  the  crank- 
shaft. And  each  lot  of  steel  is 
analyzed  twice  to  make  sure  of  the 
needed  strength. 

Every  driving  part  is  built  suffi- 
cient for  a  45-horsepower  engine, 
which  leaves  big  margins  of  safety. 
I  use  14-inch  brake  drums  for  quick, 
sure  control. 

The  various  parts  of  this  car  get 
a  thousand  inspections,  so  errors 
and  weaknesses  can't  creep  in. 


Comfort 


I  use  in  this  car  my  ideal  center 
control,  so  all  the  gear  shifting  is 
done  by  moving  a  handle  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  directions. 


The  driver  sits  on  the  left-hand 
side,  close  to  the  cars  he  passes, 

I  doubly  heat  my  carburetor  to 
deal  with  low-grade  gasoline.  I  use 
a  $75  magneto,  on  which  you  can 
start  the  car. 

I  use  wide,  long  springs,  with 
seven  leaves  in  them.  And  I  use 
deep  upholstering  of  genuine  leath- 
er filled  with  the  best  curled  hair. 

I  finish  the  body  with  17  coats.  I 
use  electric  side  lights,  flush  with 
the  dash. 

Comfort  and  beauty  mean  much 
in  a  car  and  I  spend  a  great  deal  to 
secure  it. 

My  Own  Car 

would  need  to  be  built  in  this  way, 
else  I  would  not  buy  it.  So  I  build 
in  this  way  for  those  who  buy  from 
me. 

I  could  easily  save  at  least  $200 
by  skimping  on  things  like  these. 
But  men  in  time  would  lose  their 
faith  in  me. 

So  I  cut  my  profits  down  to  the 
lowest  minimum,  and  sell  a  car 
such  as  I  describe  for  $1,095. 

Write  for  our  fall  catalog  and  the 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO.G^' 


30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel  Base— 

112  inches 
Tires — 

34x4  inches 
Wheels- 

34  inches 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three  Electric 

Lights 
Speed  — 

45  Miles 

per  Hour 
Made  with 

2  and  5 

Passenger 

Bodies 

(113) 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  n         .  .        _,.  r  » 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

$1,095 


Top  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer  and  self-starter— all  for  $100  extra. 


desert,  such  as  Salt  Lake,  Humboldt 
and  Winnemucca  lakes.  The  reclama- 
tion fund  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
these  states,  for  there  the  power  of  the 
national  government  rests  upon  its 
ownership  of  the  public  domain  and  its 
right  to  prepare  it  for  settlement  by 
the  scientific  utilization  of  waters 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste, 
and  in  this  work  it  can  doubtless  en- 
gage in  such  collateral  projects,  such 
as  the  development  of  water  power,  as 
will  aid  in  the  promotion  and  cheapen 
the  expense  of  the  general  purpose. 

Outside  of  the  Great  Basin  all  the 
waters  in  the  arid  region  are  tribu- 
taries to  great  navigable  streams  and 
there  the  national  power  regarding 
the  storage  and  the  utilization  of  wa- 
ter rests  not  merely  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  the  public  domain,  but  upon 
the  nation's  control  of  navigation  and 
of  navigable  streams  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  power.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  navigable  rivers  with 
their  source  streams  necessarily  in- 
volves the  treatment  of  each  river  and 
its  tributaries  as  a  unit  from  source  to 
mouth,  and  the  complete  control  of  its 
waters  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
an  equal  flow  for  navigation.  This  in- 
volves the  lowering  of  the  flood  tide 
and  the  raising  of  the  ebb  tide  so  as 
to  secure  a  standard  flow  suitable  for 
navigation.  Such  control,  therefore, 
necessarily  involves  not  only  as  here- 
tofore bank  and  levee  protection  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  each  river  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  a  fixed  channel  of 
suitable  depth,  but  also  the  control  of 
the  flood  waters  above  in  the  tributa- 
ries and  source  streams  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mitigate  the  destructive  violence 
of  the  floods,  to  prevent  their  devas- 
tating flow  to  the  ocean  and  to  hold 
the  waters  in  suspense  in  the  protect- 
ed forest,  in  the  depths  of  cultivated 
fields  and  in  artificial  reservoirs  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  supplement 
the  ebb  flow  of  the  river  in  time  of 
drouth  and  meanwhile  the  use  for 
beneficial  purposes  in  irrigation  and 
water  power  development. 

This  policy  does  not  mean  the  aban- 
donment of  the  levee  protection  and 
channel  work  heretofore  pursued  in 
the  navigable  portions  of  our  rivers. 


Building  Big  Dam. 


An  important  event  in  connection 
with  the  great  work  of  desert  reclama- 
tion, which  the  government  is  carry- 
ing on  in  the  west  occurred  yesterday 
morning  in  a  remote  section  of  the 
Boise  canyon  in  southern  Idaho,  in 
the  striking  of  bed  rock  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Arrowrock  dam.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  structures  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  the  highest 
dam  in  the  world.  It  will  be  351  feet 
high,  1,060  feet  long  on  top,  and  270 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom.  It  will  cover 
an  acre  at  its  foundation. 

The  construction  of  this  dam  was 
authorized  on  January  6,  1911,  and  im- 
mediately a  roadway  was  completed 
from  Boise,  a.  saw  mill  installed  and 
other  preliminary  work  commenced. 
The  diamond  drills  went  down  90  feet 
below  the  river  bed  before  striking 
bed-rock,  and  for  months  the  work  of 
preparing  the  bed  and  walls  for  plac- 
ing the  great  structure  has  been  ac- 
tively pushed. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  river 
during  construction  a  tunnel  was  driv- 
en through  the  lava  bench  at  the 
south  end  of  the  dam  site.  It  Is  500 
feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and  25  feet 
high,  the  arched  top  having  a  ten-foot 
rise.  It  is  big  enough  to  carry  the 
river  and  its  flood  waters  in  ordinary 
years,  and  for  five  years  the  Boise  riv- 


er will  flow  through  this  new  channel, 
until  the  huge  dam,  which  will  hold 
back  the  flood  and  excess  waters,  is 
completed. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  is  the  railroad 
21  miles  long  extending  from  Boise  to 
the  dam.  This  is  the  only  government 
owned  and  operated  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  over  it  thousands 
of  men  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  material  will  be  carried  during 
the  construction  period. 

Aside  from  being  the  highest  dam 
in  the  world  the  Arrowrock  dam  is  of 
special  interest  as  playing  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  reclamation  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  and  horti- 


cultural sections  in  the  United  States. 
When  completed  the  Boise  irrigation 
system  will  furnish  water  to  approxi- 
mately 250,000  acres.  The  lands  are 
generally  smooth,  with  gentle  slopes. 
The  soil  is  volcanic  ash,  free  from 
rocks,  easily  worked,  and  rich  in  the 
necessary  plant  foods. 


Of  Value  to  Horsemen. 


Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the 
winter?  If  so,  we  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  very  important  matter. 
Horses  which  have  been  used  steadily 
at  work,  either  on  the  farm  or  road, 
have  quite  likely  had  some  straius 
whereby   lameness    or  enlargements 


have  been  caused.  Or  perhaps  new 
life  is  needed  to  be  infused  into  their 
legs.  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  ap- 
plied as  per  directions,  just  as  you  are 
turning  the  horse  out,  will  be  of  great 
benefit;  and  this  is  the  time  when  it 
can  be  used  very  successfully.  One 
great  advantage  in  using  this  remedy 
is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs  no 
care  or  attention,  but  does  its  work 
well  and  at  a  time  when  the  horse  is 
having  a  rest.  Of  course  it  can  be 
used  with  equal  success  while  horses 
are  in  the  stable,  but  many  people  in 
turning  their  horses  out  would  use 
Caustic  Balsam  if  they  were  remind- 
ed of  it,  and  this  article  is  given  as  a 
reminder. 
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HANFORD  NURSERIES 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 


TREES 


That  will  Grow. 
That  are  True  to  Label. 
That  are  Free  From  Dis- 
ease. 


By  arrangement  with  the  Vlneland 
Nurseries  Company,   we  offer   a  lim- 


ited number  of 


RED  GRAVENSTEIN 


Apple  Trees  for   Fall  Delivery 

See  what  Prof.  E.  H.  Van  Deman 
says  of  this  wonderful  new  apple: 

"For  two  years  past  I  have  seen 
the  Red  Gravenstein  Apple  at  some 
of  the  fruit  fairs  in  the  West,  and 
among  them  the  National  Apple  Show 
at  Spokane.  I  have  also  eaten  it, 
and  it  is  a  true  Gravenstein  in  every 
particular  except  color.  In  this  re- 
spect it  far  surpasses  the  old  variety, 
because  it  is  almost  solid  red  and 
exceedingly  attractive.  I  think  this 
difference  will  cause  it  to  sell  even 
better  than  the  common  Gravenstein, 
from   which  it  is  a  bud-sport." 

HANFORD 
NURSERIES 

CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

Drawer  C. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Effect  of  Grass  on  Trees 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

DO  THE  WORK  QUICKLY.  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. All  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion; iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

EEVD  FOR  OH  JTEW  CATALOG  OF  HAM>  A  YD 
Hi  WEB  SPRAYERS.   AM)  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN     SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
225  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  Ohio 


Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  EFFECT  of  grass 
on  fruit  trees  were  made  on  the 
Woburn,  England,  experimental  fruit 
farm  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Pro- 
fessor S.  U.  Pickering.  Summing  up 
their  work  for  the  last  16  years,  the 
authors  find  that  the  action  of  grass 
on  fruit  trees  is  often  so  deleterious 
that  it  arrests  all  growth-  and  often 
causes  the  death  of  the  tree.  None  of 
the  trees  thus  stunted  have  recovered 
from  the  effect,  except  in  cases  where 
the  roots  began  to  extend  beyond  the 
grassed  area. 

The  stunting  effect  is  greatest 
where  the  ground  around  the  young 
trees  is  grassed  over  immediately  after 
planting.  Trees  where  the  ground  be- 
comes grassed  over  gradually  during 
the  course  of  several  years  apparently 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  alter- 
ing conditions,  and  suffer  much  less 
than  when  the  grass  is  actually  sown 
over  their  roots.  Nevertheless,  the 
grassing  over  of  the  ground  around 
well-established  trees  has  sometimes 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree. 

Some  varieties  of  apples  were  found 
to  be  more  susceptible  to  injury  than 
others,  but  no  difference  was  found  be- 
tween the  standards  on  the  free  stock 
and  dwarfs.  Pears,  plums  and  cherries 
were  likewise  affected,  though  with 
these  trees  the  standards  suffered  less 
than  the  dwarfs. 

The  conditions  of  these  experiments 
have  been  such  as  to  emphasize  the 
injurious  effect  of  grass.  The  authors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  some  soils, 
where  the  effect  produced  is  not  great 
grass  may  be  beneficial  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  in  promoting 
fruitfulness  and  by  increasing  the  col- 
or of  the  fruit.  The  proportion  of 
roots  extending  into  the  grassed 
ground,  although  sufficient  to  make  the 
grass  effect  apparent,  was  remarkably 
small,  in  some  cases  amounting  to 
only  1-2000  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
tree. 

A  test  of  six  different  kinds  of  for- 
est trees  indicates  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  grass  in  the  same  way  as 
fruit  trees,  when  the  grass  is  sown 
immediately  after  planting.  Conifers 
planted  in  light  soil  suffered  less  than 
other  trees,  and  some  recovery  occur- 
red with  them  as  time  went  on. 

Of  18  different  grasses  grown  un- 
der apple  trees  the  deleterious  action 
was  greater  with  the  strong-growing 
grasses  than  with  the  weaker  ones. 
Clovers  had  a  similar  stunting  effect, 
but  the  color  of  the  leaves  was  not 
impaired  as  with  trees  growing  in 
grass. 

Tn  their  search  in  various  directions 
for  the  cause  of  the  grass  effect  the 
authors  have  been  unable  to  trace  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  grass  to  the  vari- 
ation in  depth  of  good  soil  available 
for  root  development;  to  interference 
with  soil  alteration,  soil  temperature 
and  soil  moisture;  to  its  influence  on 
food  supply;  or  to  a  physical  alter- 
ation in  the  soil.  Experiments  in 
which  the  soil  was  made  alkaline  in- 
dicated that  the  grass  effect  could  not 
be  attributed  to  alkalinity  produced  by 
the  grass  in  its  growth. 

The  bacterial  condition  of  grassed 
and  tilled  soils  was  partially  investi- 
gated without  revealing  any  positive 
relation  between  the  grass  efTect  and 
either  beneficial  or  harmful  soil  bac- 
teria. Likewise  the  general  behavior 
of  grassed  and  tilled  soils  toward  ger- 


minating seeds  of  various  kinds  gave 
no  direct  evidence  in  favor  of  a  toxic 
substance  in  grassed  soils. 

Finally,  in  some  pot  experiments 
with  trees,  the  authors  found  that  when 
trays  containing  grass  growing  in  sand 
were  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  or  sand  in  which  the  trees  were 
growing,  so  that  the  leachings  from 
the  grass  reached  the  tree  roots  with 
practically  no  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
leachings  had  a  very'  deleterious  ef- 
fect. When  the  grass  leachings  were 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  tree  growth. 

From  this  evidence  the  authors  con- 
clude that  a  toxic  substance  is  formed 
by  growing  grass,  which  substance  is 
leadily  oxidized  into  some  substance 
which  favors  plant  growth.  This  ex- 
planation, it  is  pointed  out,  is  in  full 
accordance  with  what  has  been  estab- 
lished as  to  the  behavior  of  heated 
soils  toward  plants. 


Feeding  Hogs 


Potatoes  form  a  valuable  supple- 
ment in  grain-feeding  for  fattening 
hogs.  When  fed  raw,  they  will  eat 
but  a  limited  quantity,  but  fed  in  this 
form  they  add  succulence  and  pala- 
tability  to  the  ration.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  in  various  states 
that  about  450  pounds  of  cooked  po- 
tatoes, when  mixed  with  uncooked 
cornmeal,  effected  a  saving  of  100 
pounds  of  cornmeal. 

The  question  often  arises  about  the 
practicability  of  cooking  feed  for  hogs. 
With  the  exception  of  the  potatoes 
and  sometimes  pumpkins,  the  cooking 
does  not  seem  to  pay,  so  far  as  giv- 
ing increased  nutritive  value,  in  fact 
with  most  grains  the  digestibility 
seems  to  be  lowered. 

Wheat  meal  is  practically  equal  to 
cornmeal  for  producing  gains.  From 
experiments  conducted  barley  does 
not  make  quite  the  gains  that  corn- 
meal does,  but  it  is  very  valuable  in 
the  production  of  bacon,  as  it  gives 
to  the  bacon  a  firmness  that  cornmeal 
does  not. 

Ground  oats  may  be  fed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  cornmeal  to  good  advan- 
tage. 

Ground  buckwheat  fed  with  other 
grains  proves  a  satisfactory  feed,  but 
does  not  give  as  good  results  as  corn- 
meal. 

For  fattening  bran  is  not  equal  to 
middlings,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
use  it  when  middlings  can  be  obtained. 

Gluten  feeds  may  be  used,  but  are 
not  economical  in  the  ration. 

Cottonseed  meal  is  detrimental  to 
hogs  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
doath  of  a  great  many,  although  it  is 
used  with  some  success  in  the  south- 
ern states.  The  possibility  of  causing 
trouble  together  with  the  excessive 
cost  price  makes  it  an  undesirable 
hog  feed  for  this  state. 

Linseed  meal  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  conditioner  or  when  no  succu- 
lent feed  is  obtainable. 

Clean  water  should  be  provided,  al- 
so salt  charcoal  and  hardwood  ashes. 
When  hogs  are  confined  in  a  pen,  some 
form  of  succulence  is  desirable  and  a 
handful  of  clover  hay  is  usually  rel- 
ished and  may  be  fed  at  times. — Pio- 
fessor  P.  A.  Campbell. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you 
figure  on  planting  this  season — we 
can  supply  you,  and  with  the  finest 
quality  of  nursery  stock  ever 
grown. 

All  trees,  plants,  vines,  berries, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  etc.,  sold 
by  us  are  guaranteed. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  In  touch 
with  us. 

EVERY  PLANTER  NEEDS  OUR 
BOOK — "California    Horticulture" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide;  120  pages. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price  25c 
postpaid.    Send  for  It  today. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL   $  200.00000 

FAHCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROedlflg    Pres  »  Mgr 

Box  4 ^resno^anformalllA^ 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free — Mention 

this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard,  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery Company,  Morganhlll,  California. 


Vermin  in  Poultry 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  one  thing 
which  is  as  great  a  source  of  loss  to 
the  poultryman,  both  in  the  matter  of 
eggs  and  the  live  stock,  as  vermin.  By 
vermin  we  include  body  lice,  mites, 
ticks  and  all  other  parasites  which 
prey  on  poultry. 

This  great  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  chicken  raiser  is  overlooked 
by  a  large  number  of  persons,  who 
deem  it  a  minor  matter,  and  those 
who  do  consider  it  do  not  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  the  subject  to 
keep  their  fowls  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. And  to  keep  their  birds  free 
from  lice  is  a  very  easy  matter,  if  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken. 


Successful  dairying  depends  entirely 
on  right  methods  in  breeding,  feeding 
and  management. 


The  poultry  medicine  chest  should 
contain:  a  box  of  one-grain  quinine 
pills,  a  bottle  of  a  reliable  liniment, 
a  box  of  carbolated  vaseline,  a  bottle 
of  tincture  of  aconite,  a  box  of  a  good 
family  liver  pill,  a  bottle  of  glycerine, 
and  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
There  should  also  be  a  can  of  kero- 
sene oil  within  reach. 
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The  English  Walnut  in  the  East 


pOR  MANY  YEARS  the  English  wal- 
nut has  been  cultivated  with  mQre 
than  ordinary  success  in  California, 
but  only  very  recently  has  a  sufficient- 
ly hardy  variety  been  found  to  with- 
stand the  severe  winters  of  the  north- 
ern, eastern  and  southeastern  states. 
The  circumstances  pertaining  to  the 
discovery  of  an  unusually  hardy  va- 
riety, the  Pomeroy  English  walnut, 
may  be  related  as  follows: 

The  late  Norman  Pomeroy  of  Lock- 
Iport,  N.  Y.,  while  attending  the  Cen- 
tennial exposition  in  Philadelphia  in 
0  87(5,  noticed  a  species  of  tree  totally 
new  to  him.  On  investigation,  he 
found  it  to  be  an  English  walnut  tree 
cf  surprising  beauty.  It  was  the  fall 
of  the  year  and  the  ground  under- 
neath the  tree  was  covered  with  nuts. 
These  proved  to  be  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  taste,  to  any  of  the  im- 
ported varieties  with  which  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy was  familinr. 

Being  thoroughly  versed  in  arbor 
culture,  Mr.  Pomeroy  propagated 
young  trees  from  this  acclimated  va- 
riety, feeling  certain  that  from  these 
he  would  ultimately  obtain  an  English 
walnut  of  superior  hardiness,  capable 
of  resisting  the  rigors  of  almost  any 
climate. 

He  planted  these  young  trees  about 
pis  lesidence  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y., 
in  the  spring  of  1877  and  they  grew 
Steadily,  making  surprising  growths 
each  year  until  now  they  stand  fully 
60  feet  high,  with  a  spread  to  their 
[•ranches  of  40  to  45  feet,  and  yielding 
i.uts  of  the  finest  quality  and  in 
treat  abundance.  During  the  thirty- 
flve  years  of  growth  where  the  tem- 
perature has  frequently  descended  far 
helow  zero,  they  have  had  not  a  sin- 
kie  setback,  maturing  even  earlier 
than  the  black  walnut  or  the  oak. 
Realizing  the  value  of  his  father's  dis- 
covery, Mr.  E.  C.  Pomeroy,  a  few  years 
ago,  set  out  several  orchards  of  the 
variety  which  had  thriven  so  well,  and 
all  these  trees  are  now  in  a  fine  state 
ot  healthy  growth,  and  are  known  by 
nut  growers  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  English  walnuts  for 
II  e  market  started  in  California,  and 
today  they  are  shipped  from  that  state 
In  car  and  train  loads.  To  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  supply  does  not  begin  to 
meet  the  demand  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  United  States 
consumes  more  than  50,000,000  pounds 
of  English  walnuts  a  year,  and  that 
about  27,000,000  pounds  of  these  have 
to  be  imported.  And  when  it  is  known 
that  the  price  is  steadily  advancing. 
It  will  very  readily  be  seen  that  the 
possibilities  of  commercial  success  are 
unusually  great. 

As  to  planting  and  cultivating  Eng- 
lish walnut  trees  seem  to  require  no 
particular  soil,  but  should  not  be  set 
out  where  it  is  low  and  wet.  The  trees 
sho  ild  be  planted  40  to  50  feet  apart 
each  way.  A  cultivated  crop,  such  as 
corn  or  potatoes,  with  small  fruit  trees 
for  fillers,  can  be  made  to  yield  an 
income  for  the  brief  period,  compara- 
tively, before  the  walnuts  begin  to 
bear.  The  pruning  should  be  done  be- 
tween fall  and  spring,  only  such 
branches  as  would  interfere  with  cul- 
tivation being  removed. 
.  In  planting  on  the  lawn  the  ground 
abo  it  the  base  of  the  tree  should  be 
kept  spaded  for  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  after  the  first  year  some 
well-rotted  manure  should  be  worked 
Into  the  soil  around  the  tree.   No  cul- 


tivating should  be  done  after  the  first 
of  August,  as  it  would  encourage  fur- 
ther growth,  and  from  then  until  win- 
ter the  annual  growth  of  wood  is  rip- 
ening and  hardening. 

In  the  English  walnut  at  its  best, 
the  male  and  female  blossoms  mature 
at  the  same  time,  insuring  perfect  fer- 
tilization. Under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  trees  will  bear  nuts  three 
to  five  years  from  transplanting  and 
increase  in  yield  yearly.  As  a  food 
nuts  are  becoming  less  a  luxury  and 
more  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Their 
value  is  being  recognized  and  they 
are  being  used  more  and  more  as  a 
substitute  for  meat,  one  pound  of  wal- 
nut meat  being  said  to  equal  eight 
pounds  of  steak,  in  nutriment. 

In  transplantation,  most  growers 
have  found  that  two  to  four-year-old 
trees  are  most  readily  transplanted. 
At  this  age  most  of  their  growth  has 
been  in  roots,  and  removal  causes 
them  to  throw  out  additional  roots, 
and  thus  give  increased  vigor  to  the 
tree.  Then  again,  the  smaller  the 
tree,  th«  more  safely  may  it  be  packed 
and  shipped  to  its  destination. 


Papers  Made  to  Sell 

Hoard's  Dairyman  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  and  voices  the 
opinion  of  all  good  agricultural  editors 
and  thinking  farmers  in  the  following: 

"As  we  look  over  our  agricultural 
exchanges  and  try  to  follow  the  vast 
amount  of  stuff  that  is  written  by  men 
who  really  and  practically  know  noth- 
ing of  what  they  are  talking  about,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  the  farmer,  who  is 
a  man  of  fact,  not  fancy,  if  often  dis- 
gusted with  the  misfit  advice  he  is 
getting. 

"Such  papers  remind  us  of  the  story 
we  read  in  ouf  boyhood,  of  an  old  fel- 
low named  Hodge,  who  sold  razors. 
Finally,  one  of  his  customers  com- 
plained that  he  couldn't  do  anything 
with  the  razor  he  had  bought  of 
Hodge.  'It  won't  shave,'  he  said. 
'Shave!'  replied  Hodge,  'it  wasn't  made 
to  shave;  it  was  made  to  sell.' 

"The  real,  vital  purpose  with  such 
Cheap  John  papers  and  still  cheaper 
editing  is  not  the  enlightenment  of  the 
farmer  nor  his  safe  and  constructive 
advisement.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
at  all.  The  real  purpose  is  to  get  the 
gullible  farmer  to  take  the  paper  so 
as  to  sell  the  advertising  space  to  an 
equally  gullible  advertiser.  Farm  pa- 
pers, which  depend  for  their  circula- 
tion upon  fooling  the  farmer  with 
trashy  premiums,  rarely  give  their 
readers  any  instruction  worth  reading 
or  remembering.  'They  are  made  to 
sell.' " 

The  title  "made  to  sell"  does  not 
express  the  whole  idea.  These  papers 
are  sold  at  a  nominal  price  in  order 
to  make  a  showing  so  as  to  sell  space 
to  gullible  advertisers.  If  advertisers 
could  only  see  that  a  paper  for  which 
the  subscriber  will  not  pay  in  advance 
at  least  the  price  of  the  white  paper 
and  postage  has  little  value  to  sell  to 
the  legitimate  advertiser,  they  would 
work  a  great  reform  in  agricultural 
journalism,  and  mightily  aid  the  cause 
of  improved  agriculture. 


The  cement  watering  tank  will  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  farm  and 
prove  a  great  convenience  and  econ- 
omy. 


Your 
Money 
Back 


on 


Cover 
Crop 


— and  a  profit  on  top  of  it. 

This  is  a  business  proposition  that  should  appeal 
to  every  progressive  farmer  and  fruit  grower  who 
knows  the  value  of  a  fall  cover  crop. 

It  is  a  plan  to  make  you  money  three  ways 
by  planting  a  productive  legume  in  place  of  the  usual 
vetch  or  clover. 

FIRST — The  splendid  profits  resulting  from  the  nitrogen 
nnd  humus  left  in  the  soil,  as  against  the  cost  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

SECOND — The  entire  cost  of  the  cover  crop  returned  from 
the  sale  of  the  product. 

THIRD — A  net  profit  on  the  produce  above  all  expenses. 

THE  SECRET  of  this  plan  lies  in  our  having 
secured  a  large  stock  of  Yorkshire  Hero  Peas  at  a 
low  price.  We  can  sell  you  this  standard  and  prolific 
■  1  variety  in  quantities  for  cover  cropping  at  a  price  that 

TnA  will  lie  less  than  a  dollar  an  acre  more  than  for  vetch. 
UJIC  Planted  in  drills  during  August  and  September  these 
peas  will  produce  a  fine  crop,  which  will  net  a  hand- 
some profit  even  at  ton  prices  to  the  canneries. 

For  all  cover  crops,  alfalfa  and  market  legumes 
we  strongly  recommend  inoculation  with 

CADMAfr/PM  If 's  a  thoroughly  practical  and  re- 
r/Al\lTIUuLI\lH  liable  culture  of  bacteria  that  will 
increase  the  value  of  the  crop  from  50%  to  200%  at  so 
small  an  expense  and  with  so  little  labor  that  a  few 
seasons  will  find  it  universally  used. 

It  is  put  up  in  one  and  five  acre  size  bottles  at  $2.00  and 
tfl  00,  and  in  special  cultures  for  Cow  I'ea.  Field  Peas. Vetches, 
Fenugreek,  Clovers.  Specify  the  crop  to  be  inoculated  when  order- 
ing.   Write  for  complete  booklet. 
For  any  information  on  cover  crops  address  Department  L 

Established  1871 


Seed  &  Plant  Co. 


326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


BULBS 


If  you  are  fond  of  beautiful  flowers  you 
should  send  for  our  1912  Bulb  Catalogue.  It 
contains  all  the  latest  and  most  popular  va- 
rieties and  gives  helpful  hints  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  get  best  results.    Send  for  our 

"1912  Best"  Bulb  Catalogue 

An  assortment  of  146  beautiful  and  handy 
bulbs  for  $2.10.    Postpaid  for  $2.50. 

Send  in  your  order  at  once,  as  this  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  planting. 


.Mqrse^co 


109  Market  St. 


"   SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Drilling  Machinery 

■  #B>  You  can  make  big'  money  making  wells.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell,  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Our  machines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  FAST  WORKERS.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 

R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm, 
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lour  Soil  IS  Good 


YOU  say  your  soil  isn't  all  that 
it  should  be?  It's  not  the  soil 
that's  wrong.  It's  yon.  You  don't 
use  a  good  fertilizer.  The  man 
who  expects  to  get  the  best  crops 
without  using  the  best  fertilizer  is 
generally— expecting. 

Make  your  expectations  come  true 
and  double  your  dollars  by  using 


f 


awrerco 


The  Fertilizer  that 
Doubles  the  Dollars 


Fertili 


lzers 


w 


it. 


E  say  they  are  the  best  ob- 
tainable and  we  can  prove 
We  guarantee  our  fertilizers. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
fertilizers  on  the  Coast.  And  satis- 
fied customers  have  made  our  business 
'what  it  is.  Give  us  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  ;ou.  There's  a  Hawferco 
Fertilizer  for  every  purpose.  Write 
us  for  the  kind  you  need. 


H 


awaiian 


Fertilizer  Co. 


244  California  Street      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


( By  Governor  Tasker  L.  Oddie.) 


The  problem  of  irrigation,  the  rec- 
lamation and  colonization  of  our  arid 
wastes,  time  has  at  last  crowded  to 
the  foremost  place  in  Nevada.  Two 
years  ago  the  State  Legislature  awak- 
ened to  the  urgent  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting our  agricultural  development. 
And  it  was  time!  After  48  years  of 
Statehood,  with  the  great  examples  of 
California  and  Utah  on  our  eastern 
and  western  borders,  with  over  sev- 
enty million  acres  of  land  all  told, 
only  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  is  under  cultivation — about 
850,000  acres. 

Excluding  12,000,000  acres  of  alkali 
wastes  and  barrens,  and  40,000,000 
acres  of  mountainous  and  rolling  graz- 
ing lands,  used  as  stock  ranges,  we 
yet  have  remaining  18,000,000  acres  ot 
arable  valley  lands,  possessing  a  rich 
soil  and  a  fruitful  climate,  other  than 
in  respect  to  humidity.  Five  per  cent 
of  this  empire  of  arable  valley  lands 
are  now  under  cultivation.  The  rec- 
lamation of  the  remaining  95  per  cent 
is  the  present  and  the  future  problem 
of  the  State.  We  have  made  more 
actual  progress  in  State  reclamation 
the  last  twelve  months  than  in  any 
previous  like  period  in  our  history. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  made  a  be 
ginning  at  the  attempted  solution  of 
the  colossal  problem  before  us.  We 
created  a  State  commission  to  study 
the  ways  and  means  of  developing 
and  promoting  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, conduct  experiments,  gather 
data,  and  make  a  beginning  in  adver- 
tising opportunities  for  homeseekers. 
The  appropriation  for  this  work  was 
$12,500  per  year,  amounting  to  a  tax 
of  $1  per  annum  on  each  $8,000  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  State.  This  com- 
mission was  also  given  "authority  over 
the  Carey  Act  lands  in  the  State  and 
the  conduct  of  Carey  Act  reclamation 
enterprises.  The  same  Legislature 
passed  a  new  Carey  Act  law  which 
embodies  the  best  features  of  the  Car- 
ey Acts  of  other  Western  States  with 
certain  features  of  our  own.  We  prof- 
ited by  the  State's  unhappy  experience 
with  mining  wildcatters  and  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  wild- 
catting  in  Carey  Act  lands. 

Under  our  law,  for  example,  a  Car- 
ey Act  company  cannot  contract  with 
settlers  for  water  rights  in  advance  of 
a  permit  from  the  State  Commission, 
approved  by  the  State  Engineer,  on  a 
showing  that  the  water  to  irrigate  the 
lands  proposed  to  be  sold  is  actually 
available.  They  cannot  sell  or  con- 
tract to  sell  water  rights  and  lands  to 
settlers  on  a  promise  that  water  will 
be  available  at  some  future  date.  The 
water  has  to  be  actually  available 
when  the  lands  are  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement. A  number  of  other  admir- 
able features  are  embodied  in  the  law. 
The  measure  is  proving  a  good  one 
for  genuine  reclamationists  and  a  bad 
one  for  anyone  who  attempts  to  ex- 
ploit settlers  instead  of  our  lands.  The 
new  law  has  galvanized  the  Carey  Act 
into  life  in  Nevada.  While  the  total 
acreage  that  has  been  withdrawn  un- 
der temporary  withdrawals  at  differ- 
ent times  is  very  large,  exceeding  a 
million  acres,  the  projects  which  at 
the  present  time  seem  to  have  a  high 
assurance  of  success  are  limited  to 
four,  covering  about  100.000  acres. 

The  Truckee-Carson  National  Irri- 
gation project  at  Fallon  has  passed  the 


stage  of  scepticism  and  its  ultimate 
success  is  assured.  The  great  Lehon- 
tan  dam,  the  second  unit  of  this  pro- 
ject, will  be  completed  in  about  two 
years,  adding  another  hundred  thous- 
and acres  to  the  reclaimed  area. 

The  primary  reclamation  problem  in 
Nevada  at  present  is  the  adjudication 
of  water  rights  on  the  various  streams. 
Our  State  Engineer,  Mr.  Kearney,  has 
attacked  the  problem  at  its  fundamen- 
tals. On  the  Humboldt  river,  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  persuaded  the  water  us- 
ers on  that  stream  and  its  tributaries 
to  have  made  accurate  cultural  maps 
of  their  farms,  showing  every  field, 
large  and  small,  that  is  irrigated;  the 
supply  ditches  and  laterals;  measure- 
ments of  the  water  used  on  the  dif- 
ferent fields;  the  recovery  of  waste 
water,  and  much  other  pertinent  data. 
During  the  while  the  State  has  joined 
with  the  National  Government  in  de- 
termining the  duty  of  water  along  this 
river  for  different  soils  and  crops.  Each 
water  user  also  furnishes  the  State 
Engineer  with  a  full  statement  and 
abstract  of  his  water  right. 

This  important  work  on  the  Hum- 
boldt will  be  completed  within  a  year. 
When  finished,  with  the  stream  meas- 
urements of  the  river  at  various  points 
and  covering  many  years,  it  will  com- 
prise the  required  information  on 
which  some  definite  settlement  of  the 
problems  along  this  river  can  be  pre 
dicated.  Similar  work  has  been  ini- 
tiated on  other  streams  in  the  State. 

About  175,000  acres  of  land  are  now 
irrigated  from  the  Humboldt  river 
stream  system.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  as  much  again  land 
could  be  reclaimed  if  the  flood  waters 
of  the  river  were  impounded  to  flow 
only  during  the  irrigation  season,  and 
the  river  channel  dredged  and 
straightened  at  certain  points  where 
it  now  backs  up  in  immense  sloughs, 
causing  great  loss  from  evaporation 
and  seepage. 

The  State  of  Nevada  wants  these 
flood  waters  conserved  and  this  loss 
by  seepage  and  evaporation  abated,  in 
order  to  put  this  additional  land  under 
cultivation,  whatever  the  total  acreage 
may  be.  Present  water  users  are  nat- 
urally and  properly  jealous  of  any 
real  or  imaginary  invasion  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  existing  water  rights. 
Thus  private  enterprise  is  deterred 
from  constructing  conservation  works 
along  this  stream  by  reason  of  the 
probability  of  expensive  and  protracted 
litigation.    What  is  the  solution? 

Every  other  irrigation  State  has  been 
confronted  with  the  same  problem. 
None  has  successfully  solved  it.  Per 
haps  Oregon  has  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach. But  water  and  litigation  seem 
to  run  together.  It  has  become  an 
adage  in  western  states  that  it  is  a 
poor  lawyer  who  has  not  lawed  an 
interest  in  a  ranch  or  the  profits  out 
of  it. 

A  novel  solution  of  the  problem  has 
been  tentatively  suggested  by  Mr.  Nor- 
cross,  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Irrigation.  The  plan  is  not 
yet  entirely  elaborated  but  it  has  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  a  number  of  irriga- 
tionists  with  whom  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed. The  general  features  of  " 
may  prove  of  interest. 

The  proposition  involves  the  l.egis- 
lature  passing  a  general  act  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  any  stream 
and  Its  tributaries;  the  entire  owner- 
ship of  the  stream  system  vesting  in 
the  corporation,  within  statutory  l!n»- 
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its  of  control  and  management.  When 
two-thirds  of  the  owners  of  water 
rights  in  a  stream  system  petition  the 
State  Engineer  for  its  incorporation, 
a  meeting  is  held  after  published  no- 
tice at  some  convenient  place,  to  ef- 
fect such  incorporation,  the  proced- 
ure at  the  meeting  to  be  regulated 
by  statute.  When  the  incorporation  i:s 
effected,  all  owners  of  water  rights  in 
the  stream  and  its  tributaries  surren- 
der their  present  form  of  title  to  wa- 
ter for  stock  in  the  stream  corpora- 
tion. A  share  of  stock  represents  a 
definite  unit  of  stream  flow.  The 
shaies  of  stock  are  to  be  of  several 
different  classes,  such  as  class  A,  B, 
C,  D,  etc.  These  classifications  repre- 
sent priorities  by  groups,  instead  ot 
individual  priorities  as  at  present. 

For  example:  Let  us  suppose  that 
for  all  the  years  records  of  stream 
flow  have  been  kept,  the  lowest  record 
for  a  given  stream  was  100,000  acre 
feet  during  the  irrigation  season.  Un- 
der the  plan  proposed,  the  owners  of 
water  rights  oldest  in  priority  up  to 
100,000  acre  feet  would  receive  Class 
A  stock.  Between  such  owners  there 
would  be  no  conflict  since  at  the  low- 
est known  stage  of  the  river  there 
would  be  water  for  all.  Nine  years 
out  of  ten,  let  us  assume,  the  records 
show  that  the  river  flow  did  not  fall 
below  150,000  acre  feet  during  the  ir- 
rigation season.  As  100,000  acre  feet 
of  this  belongs  by  priority  to  Class  A. 
the  owners  of  water  rights  next  in 
priority  up  to  50,000  acre  feet  would 
receive  Class  B  stock.  Suppose  that 
four  years  out  of  five  the  stream  flow 
is  1 75,000  acre  feet.  Here  we  have 
25,000  acre  feet  for  Class  C.  Lastly, 
during  high  water  years,  about  one 
year  in  three,  the  stream  flows  200.- 
000  acre  feet.  There  is  now  left  25,- 
000  acre  feet  for  Class  D,  exhausting 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  during 
the  irrigation  season. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  sim- 
plicity and  merits  of  this  plan  of 
stream  incorporation  one  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  it  contains  some 
very  admirable  features.  It  would 
seem  to  bring  order  and  definition  out 
of  what  now  approximates  chaos.  At 
present  every  owner  of  a  wafer  right 
has  no  certainty  of  his  exact  status 
with  respect  to  other  claimants  in  the 
same  stream  and  wears  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  ready  to  fight  or  go  to  law 
with  his  neighbor  or  tho=e  at  some 
other  part  of  the  stream  at  some  real 
or  fancied  infringement  on  his  water 
light.  Not  only  would  a  water  user 
know  what  his  status  was  but  a  defi- 
nite incentive  would  be  created  for 
co-operation  in  furthering  conserva- 
tion enterprises.  Under  a  carefully 
drawn  statute,  a  bond  issue  for  con- 
servation works  by  a  stream  corpora- 
tion would  be  a  gilt-edged  investment, 
easily  negotiated  perhaps.  Moreover 
the  shareholder  would  be  obligated 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  assessments 
for  which  he  would  he  getting  value 
received.  This  would  practically 
amount  to  a  small  annual  tax,  collect- 
ible at  law,  until  his  pro  rata  of  the 
bonds  and  interest  was  paid. 

This  is  a  rather  rough  outline  of  the 
salient  features  of  Mr.  Norcross"  plan, 
but  sufficient  is  given  to  enable  its 
general  purport  to  be  understood.  It 
has  appealed  to  me  and  to  a  number 
of  practical  irrigationists  as  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  as  possibly 
containing  the  germ  of  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  existing  vexatious  prob- 
lem of  adverse  water  rights  and 
stream  conservation  enterprises. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that 
while  the  agricultural  reclamation  of 
Nevada  presents    in  many  instances 


special  difficulties,  they  are  by  no 
means  insuperable  but  are  yielding  to 
human  enterprise  and  technical  skill. 
We  have  vast  areas  of  extraordinarily 
fertile  land  and  a  climate  ranging  from 
the  temperate,  with  short  winters  and 
moderate  cold,  to  the  sub-tropical, 
where  there  are  no  winters  and  no 
cold.  The  one  essential  element  for 
agricultural  fertility  that  we  are  de- 
ficient in  is  humidity  and  surface  wa- 
ters. But  very  little  of  our  flood 
waters  are  yet  conserved,  and  again, 
beneath  the  surface  of  our  valleys  we 
are  .finding  underground  lakes  and 
streams  which  in  the  passing  of  time 
will  be  utilized  to  make  the  deserts 
bloom  in  verdure. 


Pointers  on  Pruning. 


Pruning  is  almost  prehistoric  in 
origin  and  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  the  kindergarten  operation  in 
fruit-growing,  yet  as  often  practiced 
it  is  a  hit  and  miss  cutting,  sawing, 
chopping  and  shearing  out  of  shoots, 
twigs,  branches  and  limbs,  designated 
by  such  expressive  terms  as  "cutting 
back,"  "heading  in."  "dehorning,"  and 
"thinning  out  the  wood." 

There  must  always  be  a  difference 
in  the  details  of  pruning,  but  there 
are  a  few  general  facts  and  principles 
which  every  one  who  prunes  sho  ild 
have  well  by  heart.  These,  briefly 
stated,  says  the  "Arbor  Day  Annual" 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Winter  pruning  increases  the 
vigor  of  the  plant. 

2.  Summer  pruning  decreases  the 
vigor  of  the  plant. 

3.  Prune  weak  growing  varieties 
heavily  in  winter;  strong  growing 
soits,  lightly. 

4.  Overpruning  induces  the  growth 
of  suckers  or  watersprouts. 

5.  Heavy  pruning  your  trees  de- 
lays fruiting. 

6.  All  pruning  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  habit  of  growing  of  the 
tree. 

7.  Some  fruits  bear  on  this  year's 
wood,  others  on  that  of  last  year,  and 
still  others  on  older  growths;  pruning 
must  take  the  age  of  bearing  wood 
into  account. 

A  man  can  care  for  trees  better  if 
he  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between 
pruning  and  training  trees.  Tho  oper- 
ations of  pruning  have  to  do  with  the 
modification  of  the  vigor  and  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  plants,  but  training, 
properly  speaking,  aims  to  keep  the 
trees  in  manageable  shape.  Training 
high  headed  or  low  headed,  open-cen- 
tered or  close  centered,  one-storied  or 
two-storied,  depends  largely  upon  the 
convenience  or  the  prejudices  of  the 
owner. 


Horse  Care 


When  a  stop  is  made,  turn  the 
horses  toward  the  wind,  if  possible,  so 
that  they  may  cool  off. 

When  they  are  resting,  take  the 
load  off  their  necks,  if  possible. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  roll  and 
scratch  themselves  when  they  are  un- 
harnessed at  night. 

They  should  have  a  good  bed  and 
plenty  to  eat  at  night,  and  they 
should  be  watered  in  the  morning  be- 
fore they  are  fed. 


One  reason  why  potatoes  have  de- 
generated' in  the  past  is  that  the  pota- 
to growers  of  the  United  States  have 
planted  culls  and  screenings,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  such 
methods  in  seed  selection  would  pro- 
duce as  good  results  as  any  other. 


You  will  never  Buy  any  other  Engine  if  you  start  using  a 


MUINCIE 


BECAUSE — there  is  a  guarantee  on 
every  engine  that  the  fuel  consump- 
tion will  not  exceed  1  pint  of  oil  per 
horse-power  per  hour. 


Runs  in  the  Cold  Days 
of  Winter 


Operates  on  California  Crude  Oil.  Has  No  Magneto.  No  Battery.  No  Spark 
Plug.     No  Hot  Tube.     No  Heating  Device. 

There  are  no  imitations — substitutes.  For  your  protection  the  "Trade  Mark"  Is 
placed  upon  it.     Please  see  (hat  it  is  there  when  you  put-chase  a   "Muncie"  Engine. 

Write  for  the  valuable  booklet  "Tilling  The  Soil  With  Water"  and  our  agency 
proposition  on  this  engine. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  8  Supply  Go. 

Suits  Rttmmutivts  for  Amiritan  Ctnlrifural  Pumpi  70  Fremont   St..   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Freeport  Gasoline  Engine 


FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Manufac- 
tured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 

Simple  and  Fool-Proof 

Each  Engine  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Special  Catalog  and  Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 


PUMP  HOUSE 


33-41  Fremont  St. 


Pumps 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump 


San  Francisco 

For  Every 
Service  &  Use 

Irrigating,  Steam, 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 

Windmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 

Gould's  Catalogue  of  useful 

Pyramid  Pump       Information  Mailed  FREE 


For  all  types  of  Gas,  Kerosene   or   Gasoline  Engines 

Use 

STANDARD 
Gas  Engine  Oil 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  specially  prepared  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  lubrication  under  high  temperature  conditions. 

It  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon  deposit  on  cyl- 
inders or  piston  rings. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  is  just  as  good  for  all 
the  other  working  parts.  It  is  the  only  oil  you  need 
for  your  engine. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Standard  Cat  Engine  Oil.  Put  up  in 
barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  lithographed  cans. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


( Incorporated  I 


San  Francisco 


The  orange  growers  near  Riverside 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  condition 
of  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  In  all  dis- 
tricts trees  that  have  had  proper  care 
have  responded  with  a  fair  amount  of 
fruit  of  good  quality. 


Fowls  intended  to  be  killed  should 
not  only  be  confined  in  a  coop  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  food,  b  it 
should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
drinking  water,  which  aids  in  cleans- 
ing the  intestines. 
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Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and  valu- 
able Improvements,  same  being  fully  ex- 
plained In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation  at 
our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


149  Beale  St. 


San  Francisco 


Horse  Power  of  a  Pumping  Plant 


INGECO  ENGINES 


And  Pumping 
Outfits 

For  operation  with 
Gasoline,  (Distillates, 
Oil  and  Producer  Gas 
All  sizes — Stationary 
and  Portable,  Hori- 
zontal or  Vertical. 
iy2  to  350  H.  P. 
The  INGECO  is  a 
trustworthy  engine. 
High  grade,  simple, 
•conomical  and  reli- 
able. 

Pumping  outfits  in  all  sizes  for  irrigation  and  every  other  need.  Find  out 
about  INGECO  Engines  before  you  buy.  Complete  stock  of  Engines  and  parts 
carried  at 

148  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai.  220  E.  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Write  for  Catalog. 

INTERNATIONAL  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  140  Holthoff  Place,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

(Suburb  of  Milwaukee.) 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doinj:  the  work  with  a  WITTE  eas. 
.soline,  distillaic  and  naphtha  engine.   Why  pay  25  to  Su  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  row 
•n  lor  one  rem  me  work  ol  several  men  can  be  done  beucr  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
e  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  nre  now 
wimtlnethcn  Rccsiuio  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
n.,thine  is  Licking,  mnuly  put  in  luel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.   You  takc.no  risk  tor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  1  hat  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  builun  sues  2, 4.  6  and  Ml.  P.|  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sixes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  pioposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For    further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL- 

LEU    CO..    f.03    Market    St,    [p  *   ^_  . 1 

San   Francisco.  Cal.  L 


A  FARMER'S  POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS 

Complete  with  Line  Shalt,  Truok, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable 
Pulleys  capable  of  60  changes 
of  speed. 

An  engine  that  carries  itsownline shaft, pul- 
leys, belt  tightener  and  hangers.  TheGilson 
60  Speed  Engine  is  a  complete  power  plant 
in  itself.  You  can  haul  engine  anywhere, 
attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kino  made.  Gives  100  per  cent  serv- 
ice. Runs  the  whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells 
like  sixty — has  sixty  9peeds.  1  f  H.  P.,  also  3  H.P. 
and  6  H.  P.  Engines  up  to  27  H.  P. 
WRITE  TODAY.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated, 
descriptive  literature  with  full  information.    Agents  wanted. 

18  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis 


GILSON  MFG.  GO. 


GILSON 
60  SPEED"  ENGINE 


San  Francisco 


BAKER   &   HAMILTON,   Coast  Distributers, 
Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


Whan   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 


IT  B.  HOUSE,  of  the  Colorado  Experl- 
*  ment  station,  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion: "I  wish  to  install  a  pumping 
plant  on  my  land;  I  wish  to  raise  the 
water  twenty  feet  high;  I  want  enough 
water  to  Irrigate  eighty  acres  of  land. 
What  size  pump  shall  I  order  and 
what  hoisepower  engine  will  be  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work?"  writes: 

"This  brings  up  immediately  .two 
questions,  the  duty  of  water  and  also 
the  efficiency  of  the  pumping  plant. 
It  may  be  safely  stated  that  one  sec- 
ond foot  of  water  delivered  from  a 
pumping  plant  will  be  ample  to  irri- 
gate eighty  acres  of  ordinary  Colo- 
tado  land  and  will  furnish  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  to  raise  ordinary  farm 
crops  upon  it.  In  fact,  we  should  do 
better  than  this  and  should  make  one 
second  foot  of  water  irrigate  and  take 
care  of  the  crops  on  from  100  to  120 
acres  of  our  land.  California  farmeis 
make  one  second  food  of  water  irrigate 
from  300  to  500  acres  and  in  time  we 
will  do  the  same,  but  much  money 
must  be  spent  upon  our  canals  and 
laterals  before  this  can  be  done.  So, 
for  an  ample  supply,  let  us  say  that 
one  second  foot  will  iriigate  80  acres. 

"One  second  foot  of  water  equals 
450  gallons  per  minute,  therefore  a 
pump  delivering  450  gallons  per  min- 
ute should  be  purchased.  When  wc 
come  to  figure  horse  power  necessary 
to  raise  this  amount  of  water  twenty 
feet  high,  we  go  back  to  the  Physics 
we  studied  when  we  were  boys.  If 
you  will  think  back  over  those  times,  I 
think  you  will  remember  that  when 
one  pound  Is  raised  one  foot  high,  one 
"foot-pound"  of  work  has  been  done; 
if  that  pound  is  raised  20  feet  high,  20 
foot-pounds  of  work  have  been  done. 
A  good  sized  horse,  weighing  from  1400 
to  1600  pounds,  can  do  sufficient  work 
to  raise  a  550-pound  weight  one  foot 
high  each  second  and  keep  it  up  all 
day  and  day  after  day,  consequently 
we  have  a  unit  for  the  rate  of  doing 
work  which  is  called  the  "horse-pow- 
er", and  it  is  equal  to  550  foot-pounds 
per  second.  Our  engines  are  all  rated 
In  horse-power.  When  one  cubic  foot 
of  water,  or  450  gallons,  is  delivered 
each  second  the  weight  of  this  water 
is  62^2  pounds.  If  this  is  raised  20 
feet  high  we  would  be  doing  20  times 
62V6  or  1250  foot-pounds  of  work  each 
second.  Dividing  this  by  550,  we  have 
2.3  (nearly).  This  Is  the  theoretical 
torse-power  required  to  raise  one  sec- 
ond-foot of  water  twenty  feet  high.  Our 
machinery,  however,  Is  not  perfect,  for 
there  is  work  lost  in  friction,  friction 
of  the  water  in  the  pipe  and  also  in 
the  turns  and  elbows,  hence  it  will  take 
more  than  a  2.3  horse-power  engine  to 
do  the  work  desired.  The  efficiency  of 
an  ordinary  plant  will  not  usually  run 
more  than  50  per  cent,  perhaps  40  per 
cent  would  be  a  better  figure,  so  the 
2.3  horse-power  represents  just  40  per 
cent  of  the  power  necessary,  or  the 
sized  engine  to  order  would  be  100 
times  one-fortieth  of  2.3,  which  Is  prac- 
tically 6  horse-power. 

"Another  thing  that  every  farmer 
should  remember,  and  that  is,  when 
water  is  forced  through  a  pipe,  the 
faster  it  travels,  the  greater  the  loss 
in  friction.  This  loss  is  equivalent  to 
increasing  the  pumping  head,  hence 
it  Is  better  to  use  large  pipes  instead 
of  small  ones;  It  is  also  best  to  have 
as  few  turns  or  elbows  as  possible 
and  It  is  simply  a  question  which  must 
be  decided  for  each  individual  plant 
as  to  what  sized  pipe  will  be  the  most 


economical.  The  larger  the  pipe  the 
more  it  costs,  and  yet  with  large  pipe 
the  engine  may  be  smaller  and  less 
fuel  required  to  pump  the  required 
amount  of  water. 

Irrigation  by  pumping  is  growing  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  now  hun- 
dieds  of  pumping  plants  where  we  had 
none  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  disadvantages, 
it  usually  costs  more  than  grav- 
ity irrigation,  but  it  is  available 
at  any  time  and  is  a  paying  proposi- 
tion on  many  of  our  farms.  India 
irrigates  over  3,000,000  acres  from 
wells,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
America  will  surpass  this." 


Walnut  Crop  Good 


One  hundred  and  twenty  seven  teu- 
ton carloads  of  walnuts  for  which  the 
net  returns  were  $318,046.61  were  ship- 
ped by  the  Whittier  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  last  year  and  the  crop 
which  Is  now  being  harvested  prom- 
ises to  show  even  larger  figures  than 
these. 

The  total  crop  represented  23,804 
shipping  bags,  or  3,543,373  pounds,  of 
which  nearly  two  and  a  half  million 
pounds  wete  first  grade  soft-shelled 
nuts,  and  30,638  pounds  of  budded  wal- 
nuts, leaving  only  a  little  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  second-grade. 
The  net  price  was  $12.55  per  hundred 
pounds  for  soft  shells,  $7.00  per  hun- 
dred for  number  two  nuts,  and  $15.50 
for  the  budded  nuts. 

While  the  crop  this  year  Is  not  so 
heavy  as  that  of  1911,  the  increased 
acreage  and  advance  In  prices  this  year 
will  bring  greater  returns  to  the  asso- 
ciation. The  prices  for  this  year's 
nuts  have  been  fixed  as  follows:  Bud- 
ded walnuts,  16'/^  cents;  soft-shells,  14 
cents;  standard,  13V&  cents;  number 
two.  10  cents. 


The  Almond  Crop 


Indications  are  that  the  almond  crop 
for  1912  will  not  exceed  the  1910  crop 
of  3300  tons.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  almond  crop  is  grown  north  of 
Fresno,  the  only  districts  south  being 
located  at  Banning,  Paso  Robles.  Riv- 
erside county,  Lancaster  and  Ix>s  An- 
geles county.  Crops  at  the  last  two 
named  places  have  been  extremely 
light  the  past  two  years. 

California  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  where  almonds  are  produced 
commercially,  but  as  yet  we  are  sup- 
plying less  than  one-third  of  the  de- 
mand of  the  United  States,  the  re- 
mainder being  imported  from  Spain. 
France  and  Italy. 


Reject  Diseased  Ewes 

Ewes  that  are  In  any  way  diseased 
should  not  be  retained  for  breeders, 
for  their  progeny  are  likely  to  inherit 
such  diseases  and  transmit  them  to 
their  progeny.  There  is  enough  dif- 
ficulty with  disease  in  a  flock  of  sheep 
without  inviting  and  fostering  the  ele- 
ments that  will  destroy  the  results  of 
systematic  selection  and  mating.  None 
but  the  best  and  most  vigorous  indi- 
viduals, that  are  free  from  all  heredi- 
tary diseases  should  be  selected  for 
breeding,  if  the  aim  is  to  build  up 
a  uniform  and  profitable  flock. 
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Stock  Raising  in  Irrigated  Regions 


By  Lewis  A.  Merrill,  Salt  Lake  City. 


■THE  EDITOR  of  one  of  the  largest 
agricultural  papers  in  America  was 
recently  asked  the  question  as  to  how 
high  priced  land  could  become  to  make 
it  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  pasture 
grasses.  He  replied  in  effect  that  land 
never  does  become  too  valuable  for 
forage  crops.  Land  never  becomes  so 
high  priced  that  it  cannot  profitably  be 
used  for  pasture.  The  argument  was 
made  that  unless  some  form  of  live- 
stock husbandry  be  associated  with 
every  phase  of  agriculture  it  could 
not  be  made  permanent.  The  history 
of  agriculture  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world  is  replete  with  illustra- 
tions of  this  fact. 

Denmark's  farming  lands  have  great- 
ly enhanced  in  value  and  are  becom- 
ing more  fertile  year  by  year.  Among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  today,  Den- 
mark is  the  peer  of  any,  as  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned. 

The  history  of  the  little  island  of 
Jersey  is  instructive  along  this  line. 
This  island  is  only  eleven  miles  long 
and  four  miles  wide,  yet  they  maintain 
a  rural  population  of  60,000  people. 
This  is  made  possible  simply  because 
of  the  fact  that  dairying  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  that  island. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
success  and  permanency  of  any  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  rests  upon  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  the  elements 
in  the  soil  that  are  concerned  in  the 
feeding  of  plants.  The  elements  with 
which  the  farmer  is  most  concerned 
are  Nitrogen,  Phosphorus  and  Potas- 
sium. 

The  biggest  problem  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  today  is  the 
question  of  conserving  the  fertility  of 
our  soil. 

That  this  problem  may  never  be  a 
pressing  one,  it  is  essential  that  the 
production  of  either  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or  horses  be  made 
an  important  part  of  every  farm.  View- 
ing the  situation  in  relation  to  beef 
cattle  from  any  angle  whatever,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  at  present  a 
shortage  in  the  cattle  supply  of  this 
country  with  no  immediate  prospects 
of  an  increase.  There  are  those  who 
have  argued  that  the  production  of 
beef  cattle  is  not  profitable  on  high 
priced  irrigated  lands.  The  condition 
probably  existed  at  one  time,  but  the 
price  of  steers  in  the  market  for  some 
considerable  time  past  gives  a  fair  re- 
turn for  the  investment  and  labor, 
even  on  high  priced  land.  It  is  a  fa- 
miliar experience  that  the  retail  prices 
on  meats  have  been  during  the  last 
few  years  entirely  beyond  the  poor 
and  almost  prohibitive  to  the  "well- 
to-do."  In  consequence,  such  an  out- 
cry arose  as  has  never  been  made  in 
our  country.  The  "beef  trust",  "farm- 
ers' trust",  "the  tariff",  "the  production 
of  gold"  and  various  other  reasons 
were  assigned  to  account  for  these 
high  prices.  Governors  of  states,  may- 
ors of  cities  and  judges  of  courts  have 
started  investigations,  none  of  which 
have  furnished  any  tangible  or  satis- 
factory results.  A  boycott  was  started 
against  meat-eating  which  was  an  ill- 
considered  and  spasmodic  protest  that 
lasted  but  a  short  time  and  had  only 
a  spasmodic  effect.  The  real  reason 
for  the  high  prices,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  the  short  supply  of  fat  animals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  liberal  profits 
will  be  realized  by  the  feeders  of  these 
cattle  even  on  high  priced  irrigated 
lands.  Under  irrigation  we  are  able  to 
produce  the  grain  and  luxuriant  and 
succulent  grasses  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  lands  with 
all  of  the  elements  for  the  production 
of  every  variety  of  grass  should  have 
the  production  of  beef  cattle  as  one 
of  its  principle  industries. 

It  is  a  rather  remarkable  fact  that 
the    irrigated    sections    of  the  west 


have  not  so  far  produced  pork  enough 
for  its  own  consumption.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  hogs  cannot 
be  grown  and  fattened  at  a  profit  in 
any  country  where  corn  cannot  be 
abundantly  and  cheaply  grown.  Ex- 
periments by  the  various  State  Experi 
ment  Stations  and  by  practical  feeders 
throughout  this  western  country  show 
that  these  men  are  greatly  mistaken 
and  that  the  irrigated  section  of  the 
west  offers  many  advantages  for  pork 
production  that  are  not  found  in  any 
other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  success- 
ful hog  raisers  that  there  are  five 
prime  factors  having  to  do  with  prof- 
itable pork  production.  These  are: 
first,  the  ability,  experience  and  taste 
of  the  farmer;  second,  the  nature  of 
the  climate;  third,  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  suitable  feed  prod- 
ucts cheaply;  fourth,  the  prevalence 
of  disease,  and  fifth,  the  availability 
of  a  good  market.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  climate  of  this  section 
cannot  be  excelled  for  hog  raising. 
The  weather  is  uniformly  dry,  the 
seasons  are  moderate,  the  air  pure  and 
invigorating  and  the  sunshine  abund- 
ant and  strong.  Concerning  the  soil, 
little  need  be  said,  for  it  is  such  that 
almost  every  cereal  crop,  as  well  as 
peas,  beans  and  legumes  and  in  many 
sections  corn,  can  be  successfully 
grown.  Then  we  have  alfalfa,  the  king 
of  forage  crops,  and  this  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  hog  feed, 
though  the  mistake  must  not  be  made 
of  depending  upon  it  alone  as  a  feed. 
Concerning  the  matter  of  disease, 
there  is  no  section  of  arable  land  in 
the  United  States  that  is  as  free  from 
the  many  diseases  to  which  the  hog 
is  heir  as  the  irrigated  section.  Hog 
cholera  is  practically  unknown,  the 
sunshine  is  so  bright  and  strong  and 
the  atmosphere  is  so  rare  that  all 
kinds  of  germ  diseases  have  a  very 
poor  chance  for  development.  The 
final  feature,  that  of  an  available  mar- 
ket, is  right  at  hand. 


Hogs  for  Breeding 


A  great  many  hog  breeders  are  not 
careful  and  skillful  in  selecting  ani- 
mals for  breeding  purposes,  says  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Idaho  experi- 
ment station  on  "Hog  Raising  for  the 
Idaho  Farmer."  Gilts  are  bred  at  four 
or  five  months  of  age  and  permanent- 
ly stunted  and  the  young  boar  is  far 
more  popular  than  he  deserves.  It  is 
certain  that  mature  animals  are  more 
efficient  and  successful  as  producers, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  too 
many  old  boars,  well-known  for  suc- 
cess as  breeders,  are  sold  for  breeding 
purposes  at  a  sacrifice  or  sent  to 
slaughter  on  account  of  unpopular 
size.  Likewise  old  sows  are  the  best 
breeders,  and,  if  still  retaining  their 
breeding  powers,  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed or  replaced  by  gilts.  The  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  old  and  young  sows 
was  tested  at  the  Iowa  experiment  sta- 
tion. Fifteen  gilts  bred  at  eight 
months  averaged  seven  and  two-thirds 
pigs  per  litter,  sows  24  months  old  av- 
eraged nine  and  six-tenths  pigs,  and 
aged  sows  averaged  ten  and  six-tenths 
pigs.  Pigs  from  gilts  weighed  an  av- 
erage of  2.39  pounds  at  birth,  from  the 
two  year  old  sows  2.63  pounds  at  birth 
and  from  the  aged  sows  2.61  pounds  at 
birth.  When  six  weeks  old,  pigs  from 
the  gilts  had  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  .32  pounds,  while  the  pigs  from 
the  older  sows  had  gained  0.40  pounds 
daily. 


AWARDED   FIRST   PRIZE  1912 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  OREGON  STATE  FAIR 
CALIFORNIA    APPLE  SHOW 

PRUNERS  and  SHEARS 

BASTIANS' 

In  a  working  test  with  other  tools  they  have 
proven  their  superiority. 

BASTIAN  TREE  SHEAR,  the  new  and  perfect 
tool  for  light  work.  With  them  it  is  practical  to 
trim  all  small  trees  while  the  operator  stands  on 
the  ground,  thus  enabling  him  to  round  up  the 
trees  to  better  advantage. 

BASTIAN  PRUNING  HOOKS,  cut  to  their  full 
capacity,  regardless  of  the  toughness  of  the  wood, 
thus  doing  away  with  time  wasted  in  sawing. 

SHEAR  and  PRUNER  blades  made  from  Shef- 
field Tool  Steel.  Every  blade  guaranteed  against 
defects. 

Power,   Ease,   Speed   and   Durability  the  main 
features  of  Bastian  Tools. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

M.nuf^ur.a  Storey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.    If   your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Rust-Resisting  American  Ingot  Iron 

Lasts  longer  than  the  old  fashioned  Iron  used  by  your  Grandfather 


VamericanV 


THIS  BRAND 
ON  EVERY  SHEET 


STRONG 
DURABLE 
Easily  Installed 
PERMANENT 


Corrugated  Culverts  for  drainage  or  irrigation  work 


One  of  several  types  of  Irrigation 
Gates  that  we  build.  Let  us  send 
you  description  of  the  entire  line. 


Write  us  for  prices  and  descriptive  circulars  on  Corrugated  Culverts,  Syphons, 
Flume,  Plain   Pipe,  Gates,  Valves,  Roofing  and  Siding. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

FACTORIES  AND  OFFICES 
409  Leroy  Street  5th  and  Parker  Streets 


LOS  ANGELES 


WEST  BERKELEY 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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GOLD  BEAR  FERTILIZERS 

ANIMAL  Ma>v 
pU^MMONlAT^R^ 


HONEST 
GOODS 


HONEST 
PRICES 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Will  aid  you  in  producing  bigger,  better 
crops,  insuring  greater  profits. 
Let  us  figure  what  it  will  cost 
to  supply  your  particular  needs 

Booklet  " California  Soil  Builders"  sent  on  application 
" Department  F" 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


y^X  FERTILIZERS 

For  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

Use  our  high  grade  0-14-9  mixture  now  with  cover  crop  for  green 
manuring.    Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO 
FACTORY  near  Martinez,  Cal. 

MOUNTAIN   COPPER   COMPANY,  limited 

150   PINE   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


Eureka  Harness 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

(incorporated) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


461  MARKET  STREET 


Our  Redwood  Tanks  are  endorsed  by 
leading  factories,  tanneries,  breweries, 
wineries  and  railroads  as  the  best 
made.     Send  for  prices. 

OEOEOE  WINDELER 
144-154  Berry  Street,  San  Francisco 


When   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard   and  Farm. 


THK  ASTOUNDING  STATEMENT  is 
made  that  there  are  ten  million 
dollars  worth  of  nitrogen  in  the  air 
above  every  acre  of  our  land,  "that 
is  free — free  for  the  taking." 

When  we  consider  that  nitrogen  is 
the  "most  precious,  the  most  important 
and  the  most  costly"  of  the  three  ele- 
ments necessary  to  make  good  soils, 
and  that  it  is  the  element  soonest 
farmed  out  of  the  soils,  then  every 
person  who  wishes  to  build  up  the 
soil,  is  certainly  deeply  interested  in 
getting  his  share  of  the  precious  lot 
of  soil  building  material  floating  about 
in  the  air  above  his  soil. 

Being  assured  that  there  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  above 
our  soils,  how  are  we  to  draw  from  this 
precious  store-house  its  riches,  and 
transfer  them  into  our  soils  so  that 
they  will  be  assimilated  into  the  sys- 
tems of  the  growing  plants,  and  thus 
secure  for  them  an  abundance  of  the 
element  that  makes  vigor  of  growth? 
When  our  timbered  and  prairie  soils 
were  new,  they  were  filled  with  nitro- 
gen, placed  there  through  the  centu- 
ries of  this  formation,  by  the  growing 
and  decaying  of  trees,  plants  and 
grasses.  But  the  past  fifty  years  and 
more  of  the  crucifying  methods  of 
farming  have  plundered  these  soils  of 
almost  every  vestige  of  nitrogen. 

Happily  scientific  farming  has  not 
only  taught  us  of  the  existence  of  this 
precious  store-house  of  nitrogen  in  the 
air,  but  has  also  taught  us  the  way  by 
which  we  can  draw  from  its  never-end- 
ing supply  for  the  needs  of  our  crops. 

The  beacon  light  to  lead  the  way  to 
nitrogen  restoration  into  the  soil,  is  the 
legumes,  the  plants  that  have  the  pow- 
er of  fixing  the  free  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  soil.  Nature  has 
supplied  these  plants  by  the  thous- 
ands, some  of  them  being  the  trees  of 
the  forests. 

On  the  roots  of  nearly  every  legum- 
inous plant  are  found  the  legume  root- 
tubercles  or  nodules.  These  are  the 
homes  of  the  bacteria  that  draw  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air  for  their  food, 
and,  drawing  more  than  they  need, 
the  surplus  is  stored  in  the  soil  for  the 
use  of  the  husbandman. 

If,  then,  our  soils  have  been,  by  the 
conscienceless  system  in  vogue  in  our 
country,  robbed  of  their  supply  of  nit- 
rogen, and  there  are  thousands  of 
plants  that  can  be  grown  which  will 
replenish  these  supplies  of  nitrogen, 
and  considering  that  but  one  plant 
can  be  grown  at  a  time  for  this  pur- 
pose, then  we  must  search  for  the  le- 
gume easiest  grown,  or  that  will  grow 
best  under  the  varied  conditions  of 
heat,  cold,  wet  or  dry  weather,  and 
poor  soil.  Of  all  the  legumes  now- 
used  for  the  gathering  of  nitrogen  into 
the  soil,  I  believe  that  Sand  or  Hairy 
vetch  comes  nearer  filling  the  condi- 
tions mentioned. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  species  of  the  vetch 
plant.  However,  there  are  but  three 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  agriculture 
— Hairy  or  Sand  vetch,  Common  or 
Smooth  vetch  or  Spring  tare,  and  Nar- 
row Leaf  vetch. 

My  experiments  have  been  with 
Hairy  or  Sand  vetch  and  I  am  now  in 
the  fifth  year  of  my  experiments  with 
it.  And  my  experiments  have  been 
with  tracts  of  from  two  and  a  half  to 
one  hundred  acres  a  year,  and  not  with 
small  patches  on  experimental  grounds. 


Sand  or  Hairy  vetch  is  distinguished 
from  other  species  of  vetch  by  its  com- 
pact coat  of  hairs  covering  the  entire 
plant,  and  by  its  long  flower  stem  cov- 
ered with  small,  slender,  beautiful  pur- 
ple flowers,  similar  in  shape  to  the 
flower  of  the  black  locust.  The  plant 
is  an  annual. 

The  stems  of  the  plant  are  long, 
slendered  and  weak  and  will  not  sup- 
port themselves,  so  the  plant  has  the 
trailing  habit,  unless  grown  with 
some  plant  like  wheat  or  rye  to  which 
its  numerous  tendrils  attach,  and  thus 
the  plant  finds  support. 

The  average  length  of  the  plant 
stems  in  full  growth  is  from  three  to 
six  feet,  yet  I  have  known  them  to 
grow  to  twelve  feet  on  favorable  soil. 
The  plant  stems  are  numerous  and 
grow  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in 
length  before  the  winter  season  sets 
in.  If  seed  is  sown  in  early  August, 
the  plans  will  entirely  cover  the 
ground,  protecting  it  from  washing, 
thus  affording  a  valuable  cover  crop. 

Vetch  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
birth  under  southern  European  skies. 
In  all  Europe  it  is  cultivated  for  for- 
age purposes,  it  being  regarded  as 
equal  to  clover  in  nutritive  qualities. 
Sown  in  late  summer  or  early  autumn, 
it  is  harvested  the  next  year.  If  sown 
in  the  spring  it  will  mature  in  the  late 
fall. 

Fifty  pounds  of  seed  sown  to  the 
acre  is  sufficient.  I  never  sow  any 
other  crop  with  it  unless  wanted  for 
seed  or  hay.  If  wanted  for  seed  or 
hay,  sow  with  not  to  exceed  a  peck  of 
rye  to  the  acre.  The  rye  will  hold  it 
up  so  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  mower. 
If  planted  for  seed,  allow  both  vetch 
and  rye  to  ripen  and  cut  both  crops, 
thresh  with  a  threshing  machine  and 
separate  the  seed  -with  a  fanning  mill. 
If  sown  for  hay,  cut  and  cure  the 
same  as  alfalfa  or  clover  when  vetch 
plants  are  beginning  to  bloom. 

When  sown  in  the  open,  plow  the 
ground  the  same  as  for  wheat.  If  sown 
in  corn,  sow  in  the  same  manner  as 
sowing  wheat  using  a  hoe  drill. 

Vetch  should  never  be  pastured  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  It  begins  to  grow 
early  in  the  spring  and  grows  very 
rapidly  and  is  ready  for  pasture  in 
April.  If  vetch  is  wanted  for  fertil- 
izing purposes  never  pasture  it  at  any 
time — allow  it  to  make  as  large  a 
growth  as  possible  for  plowing  under. 
I  plow  it  under  from  May  1st  to  the 
25th.  By  the  middle  of  May  the 
growth  will  be  large  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  plow  it  under.  The  best 
plow  for  plowing  under  vetch  is  the 
disc  plow.  When  a  heavy  crop  of 
vetch  is  plowed  under,  the  field  should 
be  rolled  and  packed  thoroughly  be- 
fore planting  corn. 

Some  authorities  claim  that  vetch 
will  not  seed  in  the  United  States  ea3t 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  has  al- 
ways seeded  for  me,  each  plant  having 
hundreds  of  seeds  upon  it.  I  have  pas- 
tured vetch  until  late  in  June,  and  the 
plants  when  matured  seeded  enough 
to  reseed  the  field.  After  the  seed  had 
matured  and  the  plants  dried  up,  I 
would  disc  the  field  thoroughly  with  a 
disc,  and  it  was  reseeded  with  more 
than  enough  seed  to  make  a  stand. 

Cattle  when  first  turned  upon  it  will 
not  eat  it  with  avidity,  but  will  in 
time  eat  it  freely  and  fatten  rapidly.  It 
is  fine  for  the  dairy  cow  as  I  know  by 
experience.  Cattle  will  not- eat  the  tip 
ends  of  the  plant  as  long  as  they  can 
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.Imperial  Valley— A  Modern  Miracle 


By  W.  H.  Holabird,  Los  Angeles. 


I  BELIEVE  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  that  the  redemption  of  an  ab- 
i  solute  desert  of  250,000  acres  within  a 
period  of  ten  years,  causing  nearly  all 
the  beneficial  plants  to  grow  where 
nothing  grew  before,  is  indeed  a  mir- 
acle. 

To  nearly  all  interested  in  irriga- 
tion matters  it  is  generally  well  known 
that  Imperial  Valley  is  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State  of 
California. 

My  object  is  to  tell  irrigators  some 
of  the  problems  Imperial  Valley  has 
had  to  contend  with  and  how  these 
problems  have  been  solved. 

The  water  flowing  in  the  Colorado 
River  carries  a  variable  quantity  of  silt, 
ranging,  according  to  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station,  from  84  to  3.263  parts 
in  100,000  parts  of  water  by  weight. 
An  acre  foot  (which  is  water  one  foot, 
deep  over  one  acre  of  land)  of  Colo- 
rado River  water  contains  an  average 
of  9.62  tons  of  silt.  This  silt,  while 
of  immense  value  as  a  fertilizer,  is  a 
great  source  of  expense  and  trouble 
to  the  irrigation  engineer  and  mana- 
ger. 

Trouble  begins  at  our  intake  canal, 
which  is  2,000  feet  in  length,  then 
comes  the  concrete  controlling  gates, 
then  fifty-six  miles  of  main  canal  in 
an  old  natural  waterway,  before  we 
come  to  the  first  controlling  structure 
for  the  diversion  of  water  to  the  main 
laterals. 

It  has  taken  years  and  bitter  experi- 
ences to  learn  how  to  combat  the  de- 
position of  silt  and  guard  against  the 
extreme  discharges  of  the  river. 

The  first  deposition  is  of  fine  sand, 
eroded  from  the  walls  of  the  mighty 
gorge  called  in  these  later  days,  "The 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona." 

Until  1911  there  was  no  tool  to  use 
in  fighting  this  great  danger.  As  soon 
as  I  got  the  money  in  hand  two  suc- 
tion dredges  were  built,  one  with  a  fif- 
teen-inch pump  and  the  other  with  a 
ten-inch  pump,  one  in  the  intake  and 
the  other  below  the  concrete  gate. 
These  dredges,  working  day  and  night 
during  the  flood  period,  have  kept  the 
floor  of  the  canal  down  as  low  as  the 
sill  of  the  gate. 

In  summer,  for  four  months,  the 
heat  is  intense,  120  degrees  in  the 
shade  is  not  uncommon,  while  from 
October  1st  to  June  1st  it  is  a  heav- 
enly climate. 

Our  discharge  through  the  main  can- 
al ranges  from  827  to  3,206  second  feet, 
the  low  discharge  being  during  the 
non-irrigated  season. 

For  nearly  two  years  there  has  been 


find  the  matured  branches — especially 
the  fall  growth  of  the  plant. 

Vetch  is  an  ideal  food  for  hogs  and 
they  gain  in  flesh  very  rapidly  when 
fed  with  it.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  hogs  make  large  gains  when  fed 
on  vetch. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  vetch  seed 
to  sow.  I  have  always  secured  the 
best  results  by  sowing  fifty  pounds  to 
the  acre.  With  this  quantity  of  seed 
I  have  always  secured  what  was,  in 
my  judgment,  an  ideal  stand.  Yet 
there  are  some  authorities,  worthy  of 
credit,  who  say  that  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  If  rye 
is  sown  with  it,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  sow  too  much,  as  rye  has  a 
tendency  to  choke  out  the  vetch. 


no  shortage  of  water,  the  entire  valley 
getting  all  they  demanded  at  all  times, 
and  I  regret  to  say,  with  the  wasteful 
method  of  continuous  flow  in  all  the 
canals,  subject  to  call  without  more 
than  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

Some  time,  I  believe,  a  schedule  will 
be  adopted  when  the  duty  of  water  will 
be  greatly  increased,  the  present  duty 
being  128  acres  to  one  second  foot. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
40,000  acres  of  corn,  which  brings  the 
total  cultivated  area  up  to  nearly  260,- 
000  acres.  Following  are  the  asses- 
sor's figures: 

Crop,  acreage — table  grapes,  1750; 
raisin  grapes,  250;  olives,  150;  oranges, 
300;  dates,  50;  apricots,  100;  pears, 
50;  barley,  116,000;  alfalfa,  85,000; 
cantaloupes,  5500;  cotton,  8900.  Total 
acreage,  258,050,  including  corn  acre- 
age. 

Livestock — Cattle,  42,238;  sheep,  21,- 
508;  hogs,  52,320;  mules,  1714;  horses. 
7503;  poultry,  4341. 

The  railroad  traffic  of  the  valley  is 
one  of  the  wonders  in  the  annals  of 
railroading. 

Where  due  caution  is  exercised  the 
health  of  the  people  will  compare  with 
any  section  of  America.  The  people 
came  to  the  land  poor  and  in  old  ram- 
shackle wagons.  They  ride  in  auto- 
mobiles today. 


NITRATE  OF  LIME 


TRADE  MARK 


13%  Atmospheric  Nitrogen 
25  to  30%  Soluble  Lime 

Superior  to  any  other  nitrogenous  fertilizer  on 
the  market. 

Write  for  testimonials  upon  results  obtained  in 
California  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Shipments  now  in  transit  to  San  Pedro,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Incorporated 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands 
311    CALIFORNIA    STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KOKOMO  wv?,\£N  FENCE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates 
Barb  Wire 
Staples 


f  Yard  and 

Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates 
Fencing  Tools 
Netting 


''rices  Gladly  Quoted.    Send  for  Catalogue        Mail  Orders  a  Specialty 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.  M.^.-dwas,,.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


I is  just  as  good 
a  Fruit  Tree  as 
thai  on 

BUTV 


it  is  being  starved  to 
death  for  want  of 
nourishment.  The  soil 
around  its  roots  is  worn 
out — it  needs  a  fertilizer. 

We  compound  a  special 
fertilizer  for  the  orchard, 
the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  worn 
out  soil  and  gives  yon 

crop  of  better 


quality 


Write  to-day  for  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  giving  full 
information  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

612  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods  cjid 
Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT  has  been  very  active  in  advocating  a 
movement  directed  toward  securing  a  more  advantageous  credit  system  for 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  For  some  months  past  the  Department 
of  State,  through  its  diplomatic  officers  in  Europe,  has  been  engaged  in  an 
investigation  of  the  agricultural  credit  systems  in  operation  in  certain  of  the 
European  countries.  A  study  of  these  reports  are  convincing  of  the  adaptability 
to  American  conditions  of  the  co-operative-credit  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany.  The  establishment  and  conduct  of  such 
banks,  however,  are  matters  of  state  control.  On  this  matter  the  President  has 
addressed  the  Governors  of  the  various  states  advocating  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions.  In  addition  the  President  suggests  the  establishment  of  land-mortgage 
banks  under  state  charters  and  the  formation  of  co-operative  mortgage-bond  socie- 
ties along  the  lines  of  the  Landschaften  societies  of  Germany,  provided  that  uniform 
State  legislation  can  be  secured  to  govern  their  organization  and  operation. 

The  need  for  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  financial  system  as  an  aid 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  now  quite  generally  recognized.  The  twelve 
millions  of  farmers  of  the  Lnited  States  add  each  year  to  the  national  wealth, 
eight  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  They  are  doing  this  on  a  borrowed  capital  of 
over  six  billion  dollars.    On  this  sum  they  pay  annually  interest  charges  of  over 


five  hundred  million  dollars.  Counting  commissions  and  renewal  charges  the 
interest  paid  by  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  averaged  at  eight  and  one  half 
per  cent,  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  four  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent 
paid  by  the  farmer  of  Germany  or  France.  Again  the  interest  rate  paid  by  the 
American  farmer  is  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  industrial  corpora- 
tions, railroads,  or  municipalities.  Yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  security  offered 
by  the  farmer  on  his  farm  lands  is  quite  as  sound  as  that  offered  by  industrial 
corporations. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  go  beyond  the 
direct  saving  in  interest  charges  to  the  farmer.  The  great  necessity  which 
prompted  the  establishment  and  extension  of  this  plan  throughout  Europe  was 
that  of  checking  the  rapidly  advancing  increases  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  brought 
about  by  the  inevitable  increase  in  consumption  and  the  failure  of  the  long- 
drained  soil  to  afford  a  corresponding  increase  in  production.  That  problem 
faces  the  people  of  this  country  today — not  in  so  severe  a  form  as  it  threatened 
the  older  countries  of  Europe,  but,  still,  as  a  great  and  pressing  economic  problem. 

In  Europe  this  problem  has  been  successfully  met,  first,  by  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  fanner  of  producing  his  crops  and,  secondly,  by  increasing  his  production 
through  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Both  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  this  country  have  done  much  to  afford  the  farmers  in- 
struction in  improved  agricultural  methods.  But  it  still  remains  for  us  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  farmer's  production  by  affording  him  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
exploitation  of  his  soil  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms.  He  must  be  afforded 
the  money  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  improved  methods.  It  must  be  made 
profitable  for  him  to  place  every  acre  of  his  ground  under  cultivation.  This 
offers  the  consumer  relief  from  the  increasing  cost  of  foodstuffs. 


THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  held  its  twenty-first 
session  at  Salt  Lake  City  recently.  This  Congress  is  composed  of  men 
who  represent  no  party  and  who  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  ideas.  It  it 
an  organization  building  for  humanity.  Since  its  first  meeting  this  body  of  men 
has  been  most  vigorously  engaged  in  promoting  the  great  and  beneficient  work 
of  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands;  of  preserving  and  propagating  the  forests; 
reclaiming  the  swamp  lands;  insisting  upon  the  deepening  of  the  great  water- 
ways on  broad  lines  and  of  giving  definite  opportunity  to  the  people  to  establish 
homes  on  the  land.  It  was  through  the  initiative  of  this  Congress  that  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Act  came  into  being. 

The  purposes  of  the  Congress  are  far  from  being  finished.  It  is  now 
fathering  legislation  looking  toward  the  regulation  of  the  navigable  rivers.  By 
this  measure  it  is  proposed  in  a  general  way  to  provide  for  the  storage  of  the 
flood  waters  near  the  sources  of  the  streams  and  thus  prevent  damage  by  floods  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  water  that  is  otherwise  wasted  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce and  the  industries.  This  Congress  is  also  fostering  an  appeal  to  the  law 
making  bodies  of  the  several  states  that  are  practicing  irrigation  to  enact  laws 
that  will  put  a  stop  to  fake  operations  in  irrigation  and  to  so  standardize  irrigation 
projects  that  their  bonds  will  find  ready  sale  whenever  offered.  Another  purpose 
of  the  Congress  is  to  assist  immigration  in  the  states  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Irrigation  of  arid  lands  never  is  an  experiment,  except  so  far  as  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  is  concerned.  Even  in  that  respect  the  experimental  part  is 
reduced  to  a  negligible  factor,  because  the  experts  in  charge  are  generally  able 
to  figure  accurately  in  advance  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  will  be  available. 
It  can  be  said  that  no  irrigation  project  is  started  nowadays  that  is  not  certain 
(o  be  a  success  when  completed. 


A NEVADA  PAPER,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture  and  to  develop  the  latest  possibilities  of  that  im- 
mense empire,  says  that  the  farmer  produces  $25,000,00  in  new  wealth  every  day. 
He  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  life  of  the  world.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
to-day  who  can,  from  material  he  has  once  used,  continue  the  process  indefinitely, 
adding  more  and  more  wealth  to  the  nation.  When  he  prepares  to  move  his  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  he  requires  more  cars  than  the  railways  can  furnish  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  when  his  crop  money  begins  to  pour  in  he  brings  to  his 
community  a  greater  sum  than  does  any  industrial  business  in  the  world.  He  in- 
vests more  of  it  in  the  community.  He  does  more  than  any  other  man  for  the 
I  'vancement  of  the  section  in  which  he  lives,  for  the  reason  that  he  sells  in  a  foreign 
market  and  buys  in  the  local  market. 


GOVERNOR  M.  E.  HAY,  of  Washington,  says  that  his  state  will  un- 
questionably adopt  some  measure  toward  examining  into  all  proposed  irri- 
gation projects  with  a  view  to  preventing  wildcat  promotion  in  the  in- 
terest of  investors  and  land  seekers.     This  most  important  subject  is  certain  to 
receive  attention  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  which  convenes  in  January. 
'913. 

Very  few  who  are  familiar  with  the  agriculture  of  the  irrigated  regions  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  seepage  and  alkali  problems  and  the  serious 
handicap  thereby  placed  upon  the  portions  of  most  irrigated  sections.  As  much 
as  fifty  per  cent  of  some  tracts  has  been  thus  rendered  unproductive  and  desolate 
and  finally  abandoned  to  salt  weeds  and  mosquitoes.  The  question  is  one  that 
confronts  every  irrigated  section  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  and  will  always 
require  attention.    Steep  surface  slopes  and  deep  ground  water  do  not  guarantee 
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absolute  immunity  from  this  evil.  Some  lands  having  from  one  to  five  per  cent 
slope  have  become  water-logged  and  alkaline,  and  the  ground  water  table  has 
in  some  instances  risen  fifty  feet.  This  trouble  has  been  widespread  in  many  of 
the  western  states.  The  reclamation  of  these  water-logged  lands  does  not  present 
any  great  engineering  and  construct  on  problems.  Drainage  systems  can  be 
economically  constructed  and  when  it  is  done  the  land  will  be  among  the  best 
producing  areas  in  the  West. 


THERE  IS  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE  between  intensive  and  extensive  farm- 
ing. Extensive  farming  calls  for  a  heavier  investment  in  land,  with  rel- 
atively less  in  equipment  and  labor.  Intensive  farming  calls  for  methods 
adapted  to  fertile  and  high-priced  land  near  to  good  markets.  Such  methods  will 
not  fit  locations  where  the  soil  is  poor  or  the  markets  far  away.  With  the  same 
crop  intensive  methods  are,  as  a  rule,  relatively  more  profitable  than  extensive 
methods.  The  crop  must  not  be  neglected.  Additional  cost  of  labor  and 
fertilizer  often  doubles  the  profits.  The  farm  should  be  run  at  its  full  capacity, 
and  all  things  must  be  done  at  the  right  time.  A  system  must  be  adopted.  De- 
layed attention  is  costly.  It  will  be  a  great  aid  to  have  good  labor  and  pay  and 
treat  such  labor  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  remain. 


DURING  THE  PAST  SEASON  hundreds  of  tons  of  fruit,  particularly 
apples  and  peaches,  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 
The  editor  of  this  magazine  recently  spent  several  days  in  the  orchard 
sections  of  these  two  states  and  the  waste  observed  was  deplorable.  There  is  a 
lack  of  organization  among  the  growers  and  it  is  left  to  individual  effort  to  find  a 
market.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  and  the  product  was  as  good  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Prices  offered  were  exceptionally  low  because  of  an  over  production 
and  growers  on  many  instances  refused  to  even  pick  the  fruit. 

The  practice  of  allowing  the  fruit  to  go  to  waste  should  be  condemned. 
California  orchardists  and  farmers  make  use  of  all  their  products.  Any  extrava- 
gant waste  is  far  removed  from  any  principle  of  scientific  management.  Talk  to 
any  captain  of  industry  and  he  will  invariably  tell  you  that  the  largest  profits  in 
his  business  accrue  from  the  complete  utilization  of  the  waste  products.  If  this 
is  true  in  other  lines  of  commercial  activity,  is  it  not  equally  true  for  the  fruit 
grower?  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  With  a  comparatively  small  investment  this 
refuse  fruit  could  be  turned  into  a  marketable  product.  If  a  cannery  of  a  dryer  is 
not  possible,  vinegar  can  be  made.  And  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  vinegar  for  the 
market  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  garden  can  be  made  into  pickles  which  find  a 
ready  sale,  and  the  excess  vinegar  passes  into  consumption. 


ONE  OF  THE  CAUSES  of  high-priced  beef  is  the  slaughter  of  young 
calves.  Close  to  8,888,888  are  killed  every  spring  and  they  weigh 
about  seventy-five  pounds  each.  If  they  were  a'.bwed  to  grow  for  an- 
other year  before  being  slaughtered  they  would  average  around  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  an  additional  four  hundred  ar.d  forty 
million  pounds  of  beef.  In  Argentina,  which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  beef 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  there  is  a  law  which  prohibits  the  killing  of 
female  bovine  under  seven  years  of  age.  If  there  was  such  a  law  in  this 
country  porter-house  steak  would  cease  to  be  a  luxury.  Five  years  ago  over 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  cattle  received  at  the  big  packing  houses  were  females. 
No  wonder  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  beef. 


OF  COURSE  YOU  HAD  some  product  of  your  farm  on  exhibit  at  your 
county  fair.  You  won  a  prize.  Perhaps  you  did  not.  Either  way 
you  have  gained.  You  now  have  some  idea  of  what  you  need  to  do  to 
turn  out  products  of  your  farm  of  a  high  grade.  Comparison  with  your  neighbors 
is  a  good  thing  for  you.  You  now  know  they  produce  some  things  of  a  better 
quality  than  you  do  if  you  failed  to  get  the  big  prize.  The  winning  of  a  prize 
would  have  encouraged  you.  The  failure  to  win  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
courage you.  It  should  spur  you  on  to  work  for  better  results.  Try  it  next  year. 
Thousands  of  prize-winners  in  1912  were  losers  in  1911.  The  failures  of  this 
year  may  be  made  successes  next  year.  Stick  to  it.  Be  progressive  in  your  work. 
Strive  to  produce  the  best  finished  farm  products  in  your  locality. 


THREE  BILLS  ARE  now  before  Congress  looking  toward  the  protection 
of  the  insectivorous  migratory  birds.  These  bills  are  practically  identical 
and  all  are  good.  There  is  going  on  now  a  terrible  destruction  of  the 
insectivorous  birds  of  the  United  States  and  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  is  in 
consequence  suffering  great  losses  therefrom.  There  are  seven  states  in  which 
robins  are  classed  as  game  and  millions  are  killed  every  year  for  the  pot.  In  five 
states  blackbirds  are  included  among  the  game  birds  and  the  slaughter  of  them 
during  certain  seasons  is  tremendous.  The  insect  pests  are  preying  upon  every- 
thing of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  man  is  producing,  and  upon  many  domestic 
animals  as  well.  The  insect  hords  increase  as  their  bird  enemies  decrease.  In- 
sect pests  collect  a  toll  from  the  farmers  of  approximately  five  hundred  million 
dollars  annually.  Urge  upon  your  congressman  to  support  any  measure  that  will 
protect  the  birds  that  are  helpful  to  you. 


FARM  BOCKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 
the  following  books  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
with  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.  Address  Coun- 
try Life  Publishing  Company.  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture— Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa— Coburn   50 

Swine    Husbandry — Coburn   1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane   1.25 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  .50 

Irrigation — Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them — Wickson    S.00 

California  Vegetables— Wickson. . .  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book — Basley   1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman  1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.50 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.50 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 

First  Lessons  In   Bee  Keeping — 

Newman   50 

The  Honey   Bee — Langstroth    1.25 

Fruit   Growers'  Guide — Favor  1.00 

Farm   Gas   Engines — Brate   1.00 


Steel  Reinforced  Shells  Appreciated  by 
Sportsmen  Who  Aim  for  BEST  Results 


THE  greatest  triumph  of  modern  ammunition  making  has  been  scored  in  Peters 
1911  Steel  Reinforced  Shot-Gun  Shells.  They  are  reinforced  in  the  head  and  rim 
—"steel  where  steel  belongs."   <I  It  was  with  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells- 
factory  loaded  — that  Harvey  Dixon  won  the  1911  Grand  American  Handicap  — 99 
out  of  100  from  20  yards. 

For  this  year's  hunt  insist  on  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells.    They  are  superior  to  any 
others,  afford  protection  to  the  user,  and  shoot  perfectly  in  ANY  good  gun. 

Ask  YOUR  dealer.    Accept  no  substitute.    Should  he  not  happen  to  have  them,  he 
will  get  them  at  your  request. 

Illustrated  booklet,  describing  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells  and  "Sports- 
men's Handy  Book"  with  1911  Game  Laws  —  FREE.    Write  lor  them. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  608-10-12  Howard  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Small  vs.  Large  Flocks 


ON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 

You  have  seen  your  chicken*  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
for  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 
Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
tend  to  us.     Money  refunded  <f  it  evmr  (ails. 

At  your  dealers  —  or  tend  to 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food 
Co  i  Petaluma ;  Germain  Seed 
Co..  Lot  Angeles :  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane  ;  Rout  I  edge  Seed 
fit  Floral  Co  Portland  ;  Seattle 
Seed  Co  .  Seattle;  Brack  man- 
Krr  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     Weitern  Distributor! 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  tup- 
ply  dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  frem 
copy  Conkmy1  a  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


LINEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and   Grain  Merchants, 

Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  Solicited 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

BEST  GREASE 

For  Wagons,  Buggies,  Carts 
and  all  Farm  Machinery 


DEMAND  C.  &  S. 


o 


WMTTIER,  COBURN  C 

MANUFACTURERS 

San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 


By    -Michael   K.    Boyer,  Hammonton, 

New  Jersey. 
P"OR  YKARS  the  beginner  has  been 
advised  to  start  in  the  business  in 
a  small  way.  In  fact,  he  has  been 
cautioned  to  do  so  that  he  might  in- 
crease in  knowledge  as  his  plant  en- 
larged. It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
over  all  that  again,  but  more  important 
to  take  up  the  methods  employed  by 
so  many  beginners — and  not  a  few 
others  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  several  years. 

It  is  false  economy  to  have  these 
large  families,  as  has  been  proved  time 
and  again.  The  most  successful  poul- 
trymen  and  poulterers  of  today  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  The  arguments  used 
by  advocates  of  large  families — fifty 
or  more  in  a  flock,  are: 

1st.    It  saves  expense  in  building. 

2d.  It  saves  labor  in  feeding  and 
watering. 

3d.    It  saves  time. 

Grant  that  there  will  be  less  build- 
ing required,  and  that  time  and  labor 
will  be  saved,  the  argument  in  favor 
of  small  flocks — not  more  than  twenty- 
five  head  in  a  pen,  means: 

1st.  There  will  be  no  crowding  and 
fighting  on  the  roost  at  night. 

2d.  There  will  be  more  exercise 
taken  when  the  fowls  are  compelled  to 
remain  indoors. 

3d.  There  will  be  less  vices  like 
feather-pulling,  egg-eating,  bleeding 
the  male  bird's  comb,  etc. 

4th.    There  will  be  more  eggs. 

5th.    There  will  be  better  fertility. 

6th.   There  will  be  better  health. 

Are  not  such  reasons  worth  more 
than  the  expense  of  extra  lumber,  ex- 
tra labor,  extra  time? 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the 
hens — such  like  an  ailment,  or  droopi- 
ness,  or  an  accident — it  will  be  more 
readily  noticed  in  a  small  flock  than 
in  a  large  one. 

In  small  flocks  there  is  a  better 
chance  to  see  that  all  the  fowls  get 
a  proper  share  of  the  feed.  There 
are  fewer  "bullies"  who  drive  away 
the  more  timid  hens. 

Overcrowded  flocks  are  not  favor- 
able for  the  active,  energetic  hens 
that  are  so  needed  to  make  profitable 
egg  production.  Besides,  there  cannot 
be  the  proper  fertility.  On  farms 
where  there  are  these  large,  common 
flocks,  two  or  more  males  are  allowed 
with  the  hens  at  the  same  time.  Even 
if  these  males  do  not  quarrel  they  are 
always  interfering  with  the  other's  at- 
tention to  the  females.  This  not  only 
cripples  fertility  but  is  injurious  to 
the  hens. 

But  the  greatest  viewpoint  is  that 
from  health.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  inquiries  that  come 
to  the  editor,  asking  for  roup,  cholera, 
and  other  ailment  remedies,  come  from 
farms  upon  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  have  large  flocks.  At  night  these 
birds  crowd  on  the  roosts,  get  close 
together,  and  the  animal  heat  makes 
them  "sweat".  This  condition  causes 
an  injury  when  the  next  morning  the 
hens  fly  from  their  roosts  and  go  out 
to  face  a  temperature  many  degrees 
colder  than  what  they  had  during  the 
night. 

For  successful  work,  we  repeat,  nev- 
er allow  more  than  twenty-five  fowls 
in  one  flock,  and  the  nearer  you  keep 
the  number  to  fifteen,  the  better  will 
be  the  returns. 


life  and  energy,  and  the  surplus  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  fat  in  the  giz- 
zard, intestines  and  under  the  skin. 
But  if  this  fat  feeding  is  carried  be 
yond  needs,  the  result  is  a  diseased 
fowl,  consequently  very  few  eggs.  This 
diseased  condition  is  caused  by  the 
hens  eating  too  much  carbohydrates 
to  balance  the  proteins.  Like  humans, 
fowls  like  and  require  a  variety  of  food 
stuffs,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
assimilate  from  the  various  substances 
th«  flesh  forming,  energy-producing, 
and  the  mineral  matter  necessary  to 
maintain  the  normal  equilibrium  of  the 
body. 


Corn  firms  the  meat. 

First  grow  bone  and  muscle,  and 
then  put  on  fat. 

Close-grained  poultry  are  most  de- 
sirable. 

Pure  food  improves  the  flavor  of  the 

meat. 

It  takes  about  eight  weeks  to  grow 
a  squab  broiler. 

Dark  pin  feathers  give  a  dirty  ap- 
pearance to  a  dressed  carcass. 

Crooked  breast  bones  spoil  the  looks 
of   an   otherwise   attractive  dressed 

foul. 


Poultry  farmers  are  plain  people.  As 
a  rule  they  are  not  college-bred.  There- 
fore much  of  this  scientific  talk  about 
balanced  rations  and  other  matters  we 
find  in  books  written  by  "highly  edu- 
cated" professors,  finds  very  little 
"fertile  soil"  in  the  minds  of  these 
plain,  honest,  working  farmers.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  feed  question  is 
that  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  occa- 
sionally buckwheat,  make  eggs.  They 
know  that  of  all  grains,  corn  is  the 
best  for  fattening.  They  are  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  bran,  mid- 
dlings, cornmeal,  ground  oats  and 
meat  scraps  make  the  best  composi- 
tion for  a  morning  mash,  and  when 
they  find  that  the  bowels  of  the  fowls 
are  loose  they  increase  the  amount  of 
middlings  and  reverse  the  order  when 
they  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
costiveness.  These  plain,  hard  work- 
ing people  also  know  that  green  food 
is  a  necessary  article  in  the  poultry 
bill  of  fare,  and  that  it  must  be  given 
while  the  fowls  are  in  confined  quar- 
ters, and  not  necessarily  while  they 
have  free  range.  They  were  taught 
the  lesson  long  ago  that  grit  for 
grinding,  and  oyster  shells  for  lime 
for  making  egg  shells  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to  the  diet.  Now  these  folks 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  all 
this  knowledge  without  being  com 
pelled  to  wade  through  a  lot  of  scien- 
tific lore  which  would  be  very  apt  to 
confuse  them. 


In  feeding  for  fat,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  more  than  can  be  converted  into 


Some  years  ago  Henry  Van  Dresser, 
before  a  Western  Farmers'  Institute, 
told  how  to  get  rid  of  surplus  poultry 
when  prices  are  very  low.  He  said 
that  all  should  join  hands  and  have  a 
killing  day.  Put  a  large  pot  on  the 
stove,  kill  and  dress  the  birds,  put 
them  into  a  pot  and  boil  until  tender. 
Have  Mason  jars  ready  and  fill  with 
chicken,  pouring  the  juice  on  top, 
cover  with  fat  or  melted  butter,  and 
seal  while  hot.  It  will  keep  through 
the  year  and  then  can  be  prepared  in 
many  different  ways  for  the  table.  It 
makes  a  convenient  dish  for  unex- 
pected company. 


White 
Leghorns 
That  Lay 

Year-Old  Hens  For 

Breeders 
Breeding  Cockerels 
Fall  Chicks 

ALSO 

March  and  April  Hatched 
Buff  Orpmgton  Pullets 


Our  pride  in  all  shipments 
assures  us  of  your  ap- 
preciation. 


Best  Equipped  and  Largest 
Poultry  Farm  in  California. 
Visitors  welcome. 


Hopland 

Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Bred  for  Eggs  and  Meat 

Bellevue  strain  of  White  and  Colum- 
bian Wyandotte*,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
and  Light  Brahmas.  Stock  for  sale. 
Over  30  years  In  business. 

MICHAEL    K.  BOYER 

Box    F,    Hammonton,    Atlantic  County, 
New  Jersey. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  thine* 
that  destroy  your  lawn*, 
Dandelion*,   Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Oral*.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Tour  dealer  ahould  bar* 
them — if    he    ha*  not, 
drop  u*  a  line  and  we 
lars  and  price*. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO  .Bx  5.Dlxon,IU. 


California 

in  a  day  by  a  visit  to  the 
Exhibit  Rooms  of  the 

D CALIFORNIA  FX 
EVELOPMENT  BOARU 

in  the  Ferry  Building,  top 
floor.  Agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural display  of  the  va- 
rious counties  of  the  State. 
Free  stereopticon  lectures 
every  afternoon.  Detailed 
information  and  county 
booklets.    Everything  free. 

Star  for  "(iIiIhui.  Il\  Interm  ui  rtvukhon" 

CALIFORNIA  DtVtLOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building  San  Francisco 


Which  pays  you  hest,  your  cattle, 
your  hogs  or  your  chickens?  A  little 
bookkeeping  will  not  only  nnswer  this 
question,  but  will  also  tell  whether 
either  of  them  is  iwying. 
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Machinery  on  an  Egg  Ranch 


Why  not  try  some  Fall  Hatches  from 

Weeks'  Mammoth  Strain  of  Heavy 
Laying  White  Leghorns 

I  am  getting  out  ten  thousand  for  myself  and  they  are 
doing  finely  this  time  of  year.  Pullets  make  the  finest  layers 
and  broilers  are  a  good  price.  Day-old  chicks,  $12.50  per  hun- 
dred, $100.00  per  thousand.  Eggs,  $6.00  per  hundred,  $50.00 
per  thousand. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


CROLEY'S 
Poultry  Health  Guards 

CALL  FOR  THEM 

Croley's  Ponltry  Remedy — For  Roup 
50c  the  Bottle 

Croley's  Poultry  Cathartic  Powder 
For  the  Appetite,  25c  the  Box 

Croley's  Lice  Powder,  For  Lice  and  Fleas 

25c  the  Tin 

Croley's  Lice  Paint,  For  Lice  and  Mites 
35c  the  Qt ,  60c  the  Half  Gal.,  f  1 .00  the  Gal. 

ACCEPT    NO    SUBSTITUTE    FROM    YOUR  DEALER, 

Manufactured  at  the  Home  of  the  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Erancisco,  Cal. 


STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


Strong,  Simple,  Durable, 
Easy  to  Operate. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


STANDARD  FENCE  CO. 

Department  F 

Wire  and  Tron  Works  310  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland 


MOORE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


shorten  the  distance 
to  market,  save  time 
and  money. 

Built  in  Califor- 
nia to  stand  hard  and 
constant  work. 

Send  for  free  •  cat- 
alogue and  price 
list. 


G.  E.  STURGIS 

Sales  Agent 

602    Mission  Street 
San  Francisco, 
California 


By  Chas.  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


jyjAN  CAN  DO  very  little  actual  work 
with  his  own  two  hands.  It  is 
only  by  manipulating  the  giant  forces 
of  nature  that  man  does  big  work. 

All  the  colossal  engineering  feats  of 
the  world  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  clever  inventions  of  man. 
Machinery  does  the  work  thoroughly, 
tirelessly  and  steadily. 

The  up-to-date  poultry  farm  must 
have  modern  machinery  in  order  to 
meet  competition  and  make  life  worth 
while  In  a  poultry  ranch. 

Mind  must  be  master  over  matter 
even  on  a  successful  poultry  ranch. 

For  a  man  to  do  any  labor  with  his 
hands  that  machinery  can  do  and  do 
better  and  cheaper,  is  rank  folly.  We 
have  seen  men  lug  pails  of  water  from 
yard  to  yard  for  years  using  more  en- 
ergy each  year  than  the  latest  and 
most  complete  water  system  would 
cost.  We  find  even  today  those  who 
mix  their  feeds  with  a  shovel  on  the 
floor  or  in  a  box,  raising  a  terrible 
dust  and  a  big  sweat,  when  the  energy 
of  a  few  months  would  more  than  pay 
for  an  up-to-date  mixing  machine. 

First  of  all  we  must  have  power  on 
the  successful  poultry  ranch.  If  elec- 
tricity is  available  that  is  best.  If 
not,  then  get  a  gasoline  engine.  Get 
plenty  of  power  so  that  a  good  long 
shaft  with  several  pulleys  on  it  can  be 
operated. 

After  the  power  comes  a  modern 
pumping  plant  with  not  less  than  a 
three-inch  centrifugal  pump.  Never 
under  any  circumstances  locate  a  poul- 
try ranch  in  California  where  you  can- 
not get  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation. 
You  absolutely  must  have  green  feed 
and  it  takes  a  large  volume  of  water 
to  produce  it  speedily  and  cheaply. 

After  the  power  and  pumping  plant 
there  must  be  a  cutter  to  cut  the  green 
feed.  On  our  ranch  this  cutter  goes 
regularly  each  morning  and  evening, 
cutting  ;ill  the  green  feed  the  hens 
can  eat  twice  per  day.  For  a  man  to 
stand  and  turn  a  cutter  by  hand  on  a 
large  egg  ranch  is  waste,  for  the  en- 
ergy  expended  will  pay  for  an  up-to- 
date  cutter  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
buying  a  cutter  be  sure  to  get  one  that 
feeds  swiftly  and  in  which  the  knives 
are  easily  kept  in  repair.  There  are 
good  cutters  and  those  that  are  nuis- 
ances. 

Our  feed  mixer  will  mix  seven  sacks 
of  dry  feed  at  one  time.  While  this 
is  being  sacked  it  is  busy  mixing  an- 
other batch  so  that  it  will  mix  as  last 
as  one  or  two  men  can  sack  the  mix- 
ture. In  an  hour  or  two  one  man  will 
mix  what  is  used  to  take  all  day  to 
do  when  we  mixed  our  feed  by  dump- 
ing on  the  floor  and  shoveling  it  over. 
We  mix  the  moist  mash  each  morning, 
using  plenty  of  green  cut  feed  with  it; 
also  cooked  beans,  potatoes  or  meat  if 
we  happen  to  have  them.  The  mix- 
ing of  the  morning  feed  is  a  pleasure 
instead  of  toil.  Our  feed  mixer  is  an 
indispensable  piece  of  machinery  and 
we  save  enough  labor  to  more  than 
pay  for  one  each  six  months,  and  we 
know  the  hens  are  better  fed,  for  the 
feed  is  more  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
the  gain  in  eggs  will  almost  buy  an- 
other machine. 

We  grind  our  own  grain  and  find 
that  we  get  good  results  for  we  know 
just  what  we  are  feeding  at  all  times. 
Especially  do  we  like  to  grind  our  own 
corn  for  it  is  hard  to  get  clean  ground 


corn.  It  is  more  or  less  full  of  cob 
and  many  times  mouldy.  We  crack 
our  own  chick  feeds  and  mix  them  and 
have  good  results. 

We  have  a  forty-foot  shaft  from  the 
engine  and  attach  all  the  machinery 
to  this.  The  pleasures  of  egg  farming 
are  equal  to  any  other  vocation  and 
a  little  ahead  with  all  the  heavy  drudg- 
ery removed. 

Egg  farming  in  California  is  getting 
down  to  a  scientific  basis  and  promises 
as  pleasant  a  vocation  as  any  business 
and  it  is  as  profitable. 

All  these  labor  saving  devices  allow 
the  rancher  time  to  fold  his  weary 
arms  and  meditate  amid  the  whir  of 
machinery,  the  turning  of  pulleys,  and 
running  of  belts,  and  mind  arises  above 
matter  and  asserts  its  kingship.  With 
more  time  for  thought  and  less  weari- 
ness and  drudgery  the  rancher  is  an 
envied  man  today.  He  has  time  to 
greet  the  morning  sun,  or  plant  a  flow- 
er, or  stop  to  listen  to  the  song  bird, 
or  talk  to  a  friend.  Out  under  the 
open  sky  with  his  head  bathed  in  sun- 
shine and  his  feet  planted  in  the  green 
fields  is  the  true  place  for  man  and 
the  sooner  we  get  outside  the  four 
walls  the  quicker  we  place  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  receive  the  choicest  bless- 
ings of  life. 


After  repeated  trials  with  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  the  writer  has  become 
convinced  that  where  a  person  wishes 
to  cater  almost  exclusively  to  a  meat 
market,  as  well  as  a  winter  egg  trade, 
he  will  make  no  mistake  in  keepiim 
three  varieties:  Light  Brahmas  for 
large-sized  roasting  fowls;  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  medium-sized  roasting  fowls 
and  spring  chickens,  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes  for  small-sized  roasting  fowls 
and  broilers.  Should  a  summer  egg 
trade  also  be  desired,  then  the  Leg- 
horns could  be  used,  principally  on 
account  of  their  non-broody  traits. 
They  will  be  laying  when  the  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  classes  are  thinking 
of  raising  families.  In  cases  where 
the  market  does  not  call  for  large- 
sized  roasting  fowls,  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  out  the  Brahmas  and  keep  only 
the  other  two  mentioned.  If  the  mar- 
ket is  not  a  good  one  for  broilers,  then 
either  the  Plymouth  Rocks  or  the 
Wyandottes  would  fill  the  bill,  and  in 
thai  case  it  would  be  best  to  keep  only 
one  breed.  In  mentioning  these  par- 
ticular breeds  it  is  not  done  to  convey 
the  idea  that  they  are  the  only  ones 
fitted  for  that  class,  but  rather  to 
show  about  what  class  of  fowl  is  need- 
ed. The  Rhode  Island  Reds,  or  the 
Orpingtons,  for  instance,  might  suit 
the  fancy  better. 


More  than  60,000  tons  of  California 
canned  and  dried  fruit  will  be  shipped 
in  lOurope  before  this  season  closes, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  traf 
fic  men. 


Experts  in  all  lines  of  the  apple  busi- 
ness will  be  active  in  the  conference 
in  Spokane  during  the  fifth  National 
Apple  Show,  November  11  to  17,  to  as- 
sist in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
industry. 


Two  days'  conference  will  be  devot- 
ed to  orchard  problems,  including 
choice  of  site,  preparation  and  plant- 
ing, choice  of  varieties,  cultivation  ot 
orchard,  pruning,  spraying  and  har- 
vesting. 


The  "CYCLE"  hatches  in  natures  way 

PUILO  CYCLE   HATCHERS  $(,.-  BROODER  HATCHERS  8°° 


TWO  FOR  *'  I  .so 


TWO  KOR  tIS  oo 


Cycle  Hatcher  Co. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  18 


L>0 
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Warranted  to  Give  Sat  lat mot  ton. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs ,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  iuvuluable. 

Kverr  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charfres  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  rirSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

.The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


C  A  L  V  E  S 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St. 
SAN  FRANC  I  SCO,  CALIF. 


^  The 
Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  HotTAW 
great  extension— you  IWllOn 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing Doughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service.  ■ 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 
full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Write 
for  it. 


Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

603  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer.  This  cuts  out 
the  agent's  Commission  and 
gives  you  manufacturers' 
prices.  Redwood  Tanks  all 
sizes;  Drying  Trays,  Fruit 
Boxes;   Spraying  Tanks. 

B.   P.   WILSON,    Stockton,  Cal. 


PATENTS 


United  States  and   Foreign   Procured  and 
Defended.     Established  40  years. 
PACIFIC   COAST   PATENT  AGENCY,  INC. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Bruises,  cuts  and  small  sores  may 
develop  into  serious  wounds,  if  not 
properly  looked  after  and  protected 
from  the  flies. 


The  Need  of  Better  Dairy  Cows 


^yE  HAVE  COME  to  a  point  in  the 
development  of  our  dairy  busi- 
ness where  the  most  of  us  realize  that 
we  must  have  better  cows.  In  the 
average  dairy  the  margin  of  profit 
over  the  cost  of  production  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  In  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances the  dairy  products  cost  in 
feed,  labor  and  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment every  dollar  that  is  received  for 
them;  the  only  profit  coming  from  the 
marketing  of  the  feed  crops  through 
the  cows  at  less  than  they  would 
bring  in  the  general  market.  The 
manure  resulting  from  feeding  the 
crops  to  cows  on  the  farm  enables 
a  dairy  farmer  to  grow  feed  crops  and 
sell  them  in  a  poorer  market  than  the 
farmer  who  has  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
his  purchased  fertilizer  from  the  mar- 
ket price  of  his  crops.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  dairy  business  has 
been  able  to  survive  in  spite  of  rob- 
ber cows. 

The  practical  question  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss is — shall  we  feed  more  cows  and 
become  manure-makers,  or  feed  bet- 
ter cows  and  add  to  our  profits  through 
an  increased  output  of  dairy  products? 
I  want  to  take  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  whose  livelihood  must  come 
from  his  cows  and  to  whom  it  is  a  liv- 
ing interest  to  have  a  better  producing 
dairy  herd. 

How  few  dairymen  we  find  who  ever 
sit  down  and  figure  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  money  value  between  a  dairy 
cow  that  barely  pays  for  her  food  or 
care — or  perhaps  not  even  that — and 
one  that  pays  a  fairly  good  profit?  Let 
us  do  a  little  figuring.  Suppose  a 
dairyman  is  buying  foundation  stock 
for  a  dairy  herd.  Twenty  cows  are  of- 
fered him,  all  from  four  to  five  years 
of  age,  and  which  might  be  service- 
able for  ten  years  to  come.  With 
the  same  food  and  attendance  the  first, 
ten  will  yield  him  20,000  pounds  of 
milk  during  the  year  and  the  other 
ten  will  yield  him  100,000  pounds  of 
milk  of  equal  value.  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  each  bunch-  of 
ten  cows?  The  difference  in  yield  is 
70,000  pounds  of  milk. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculation  we 
will  suppose  that  the  milk  is  worth 
one  dollar  a  hundred  pounds,  or  an 
even  $700.  Are  not  the  second  ten 
cows,  as  long  as  they  hold  out,  as 
valuable  as  the  first  bunch  and  more 
than  $11,000  at  6  per  cent?  If  the 
first  ten  cows  pay  for  their  feed  and 
attendance,  the  second  ten,  yielding 
70,000  pounds  more  milk  annually  pay 
a  clear  profit  of  $700  a  year.  How 
many  dairy  farmers  do  we  find  who 
would  pay  more  than  one  or  two  hun- 
dred dollars  difference  for  the  ten 
high-producing  cows? 

During  the  ten  years  the  man  with 
the  ten  poor  cows  would  simply  be 
marketing  his  crops  at  their  actual 
value  or  less.  The  man  with  the  ten 
high-producing  cows  would  be  making 
a  profit  of  $7,000. 

Would  not  the  seller,  if  he  had  to 
keep  one  lot  have  been  wiser  to  give 
away  the  ten  poor  cows  for  nothing 
than  to  sell  the  ten  best  cows  for 
$2,000? 

Let  us  figure  the  question  from  an- 
other standpoint.  Suppose  that  each 
dairyman  has  a  ten-acre  field  of  alfal- 
fa. The  man  who  owns  the  ten  poor 
cows  secures  a  return  of  five  dollars 
a  ton  for  the  work  of  cutting  and  har- 
vesting his  crop  by  feeding  it  to  his 
ten  poor  cows.    He  is  selling  his  crop 


at  cost.  He  is  keeping  his  cows  to 
afford  him  a  home  market  for  his 
crops  and  is  making  no  profit  on  his 
dairy  business  itself.  The  man  with 
the  ten  profitable  cows  derives  more 
than  $15  a  ton  from  his  ten  acres  of 
alfalfa. 

How  much  more  are  the  good  cows 
worth  than  the  poor  ones?  They  have 
tripled  the  value  of  the  farm  crops 
and  increased  the  profits  of  farming 
from  nothing  to  $700  a  year.  Except 
the  fact  that  the  manure  is  not  tripled, 
could  not  the  man  as  well  afford  to 
pay  the  price  of  his  farm  for  ten 
high-producing  cows  as  to  accept  ten 
poor  cows  as  a  gift? 

Does  not  the  average  course  of  pro- 
cedure among  dairymen  too  nearly 
parallel  the  case  supposed?  The  fault 
is  not  that  dairymen  do  not  keep  more 
cows,  oftener  they  keep  more  than 
they  can  feed  to  the  most  profitable 
point,  but  too  many  neglect  to  devote 
proper  study  and  attention  to  the  se- 
lection of  animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  fail  to  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence between  such  as  are  profitable 
and  such  as  are  profitless. 

Many  a  dairyman  is  keeping  20 
cows  and  barely  making  both  ends 
meet,  who  could  make  a  nice  profit  by 
properly  caring  for  ten  high-producing 
cows.  Among  many  dairymen  who 
are  ignorant  of  what  goes  to  consti- 
tute merit  in  a  dairy  cow,  there  is  an 
inclination  to  treat  as  imaginary  and 
unreal  the  high  value  placed  upon  high 
producing  cows  over  those  that  are 
larger  and  handsomer,  and  less  adapt- 
ed to  the  economical  production  of 
dairy  products.  The  sums  paid  for 
inherited  qualities  that  are  not  at 
once  apparent  to  the  eye  are  stigmat- 
ized as  fancy  prices.  Many  times  a 
low-producing  cow  may  look  as  well 
to  a  casual  observer  as  the  cow  that  is 
capable  of  producing  two  or  three 
times  as  much  milk  and  butter.  It  is 
only  by  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test- 
er, a  pair  of  scales  and  pencil  and  pa- 
per that  we  can  determine  with  accu- 
racy which  cows  are  making  the  most 
profit,  or  in  other  words,  determine 
the  actual  value  of  each  cow  in  the 
herd. — W.  Milton  Kelley,  In  Success- 
ful Farming. 


The  peanut  is  a  legume  like  alfalfa, 
clover  and  cowpeas,  and  enriches  the 
land  on  which  it  grows,  gathering  ni- 
trogen from  the  air  and  storing  it  up 
in  the  roots. 

Where  the  peanuts  are  harvested  in 
the  field  by  hogs,  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  entire  plant  is  left  in  the  field. 
Some  of  the  cotton  growers  state  that 
the  increase  in  yield  of  cotton  follow- 
ing peanuts  pastured  by  bogs  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  raising  the  peanuts. 


There  is  no  crop  that  this  country 
produces  that  excites  such  world-wide 
interest  as  cotton,  for  the  reason  that 
the  crop  of  the  United  States  is  about 
three-fifths  of  the  world's  production; 
contributes  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
exports,  and  has  a  fibre  of  a  sort  that 
has  no  direct  competition  in  other  coun- 
tries. Imperial  Valley,  California,  is 
now  producing  some  of  the  best  long- 
fibre  cotton  in  the  world. 


When  fresh  farm  manure  is  thrown 
out  and  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
six  months  in  summer  one-half  of  its 
total  weight  of  dry  matter  is  lost, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  Its  value 
as  a  fertilizer  is  lost. 


Stump  Pullers 


California  Stump  Puller  Co. 

706  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


—  Air  Is  Cheap. 

Dun  gasoline  LAMr 


"SUN"  HOUDW  WK  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Effective,  economic 


Burns  \ 
90%  ■  Vf 


MM 


.11- 


An  $8  CD  I?  C  to  aire 
Lamp  I'lVtVU.  inif  6  I 

Orarttw  I  alio. 
Get  catalog  and  liberal  terms. 
SUN    LIGHT  CO. 
I  336  Market  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Are  You  Interested  In 


The  Trinidad-Lake  -Asphalt 

You  can  t  expect 
"dead"  roofing  td^ 
give  you  real  service.  F 
Genasco  Roofing  §§! 
has  life  that  comes  jj 
from  Trinidad  Lake 
asphalt. 

Life  makes  it  resist 
sun,  wind,  rain, 
heat,  cold,  and  fire.  I 

Genasco  gives 
lasting  protection  1 
to  all  your  build- 
ings. 

Comes  in  rolls  and  is  ready  [ 
to  lay — easy,  without  expe-  ^ 
rienced  help.     Mineral  or  p 
smooth  surface.     Ask  your  || 
dealer  for  Genasco. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  1 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  j 
— free. 

The  Kant-leak  I 

Kleet,  for  smooth-  j§ 
surface  roofings,  ^ 
prevents  nail-leaks  ^ 
and  makes  seams  fgT 
watertight  without  V' 
cement.  Jv. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  i 
Largest  product  n  ol  asphalt  and  larirett 
maaulacturers  ol  ready  ^.ofing  in  the  world.  SSS 

Philadelphia 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


Feather  pulling  may  be  cheeked  by 
dissolving  powdered  aloes  in  water 
and  washing  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
that  have  been  plucked.  This  ren- 
ders the  feathers  distasteful  to  the 
culprits  that  do  the  plucking,  nran 
moistened  with  vinegar  is  said  to  cure 
the  habit  in  hens  that  have  contracted 
it  as  a  result  of  indigestion. 
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Too  Much  Water  Injures  Soil 


By  W.  P.  Snyder,  North  Platte,  Neb. 

CJOIL  CAN  RETAIN  only  a  limited 
amount  of  water. 

A  very  sandy  loam  soil  when  very 
dry  contains  6  per  cent  or  more  mois- 
ture. Ordinary  crops  deplete  moisture 
in  a  sandy  loam  soil  to  only  9  or  10 
per  cent  in  the  first  four  or  six  feet. 

The  ordinary  sandy  loam  soil,  when 
saturated  with  water,  contains  about 
16  per  cent  of  moisture.  A  coarser 
soil  contains  less,  and  a  finer  heavier, 
soil  more  than  this  amount.  However, 
the  heavier  soil  will  withhold  from  the 
crop  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
moisture  than  the  lighter  soil.  Also 
the  plants  feed  more  deeply  in  the 
lighter  soil,  so  that  the  amount  of 
available  water  that  may  be  stored  in 
various  soils  does  not  vary  Greatly. 
One  per  cent  of  moisture  on  the  first 
six  feet  of  the  soil  is  approximately 
equal  to  one  acre-inch  of  water. 

Since  the  maximum  amount  of 
water  a  sandy  loam  will  retain  against 
gravity  is  about  16  per  cent,  and  since 
the  ordinary  crop  draws  this  down  to 
only  9  per  cent,  and  since  1  per  cent 
in  six  feet  of  soil  means  about  one 
inch  of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
can  be  stored  at  any  one  irrigation 
only  about  six  or  seven  inches  of  wa- 
ter on  a  field  growing  a  crop.  This 
is  allowing  a  maximum  amount  of  wa- 
ter. Under  most  conditions  one-half 
this  amount  would  be  enough  to  satur- 
ate "the  feeding  ground  of  the  plants. 


If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  as  alfalfa 
land  or  native  land,  then  possibly  10 
inches  may  be  stored.  If  more  water 
is  added  it  goes  deeper  than  six  feet, 
and  is  not  readily  available  to  the 
crop. 

Why  put  on  more  water  than  soil 
can  use? 

Too  much  water  is  an  injury. 

First. — It  washes  out  plant  food. 
Nitrogen  is  the  plant  food  element 
that  the  western  soil  is  most  deficient 
in.  It  is  easily  washed  out.  If 
washed  below  the  feeding  ground  of 
plant  roots,  it  is  lost. 

Second. — It  clogs  the  surface  few 
inches  of  soil  by  cementing  the  small 
particles  together  and  thus  produces 
puddling,  which  all  recognize  as  very 
injurious  to  soil. 

Third. — It  crowds  out  air.  This  les- 
sens action  of  bacteria  in  making 
plant  food. 

Fourth.- — It  lowers  the  temperature 
of  soil.  This  retards  growth.  Seasons 
are  too  short  in  northern  states  and 
growth  should  be  hastened. 

Fifth. — The  excess  water  that  goes 
into  the  soil  comes  out  somewhere.  It 
often  seeps  out  on  the  land  lower 
down  and  injures  it,  or  even  destroys 
its  use  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Sixth. — Water  has  a  value  the  same 
as  any  other  material.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  more  than  he  uses  properly. 
If  he  uses  more  than  he  needs,  or 
wastes  it,  he  is  using  something  that 
does  not  belong  to  him. 


How  to  Rot  Manure 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  rotting 
manure  and  retaining  most  of  its  fer- 
tilizing value  is  to  have  a  pit  with 
cement  bottom  and  sides,  and  the 
solid  portions  of  the  manure  kept  wet 
by  pumping  on  the  heap  from  the 
drainings,  for  if  the  manure  is  kept 
damp,  its  value  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Experiments  show  that  a  manure 
heap  carefully  managed  and  kept  wet 
lost  about  one  per  cent  of  its  ni- 
trogen, while  another  heap,  not  kept 
wet,  lost  24  per  cent  of  its  nitrogen. 
Manure,  even  kept  wet,  will  be  far 
more  valuable  if,  in  addition  to  the 
cut  straw  and  stalks  used  as  absorb- 
ents in  the  stables  and  lots,  the  ma- 
nure is  first  covered  with  dirt  or  marl, 
a  layer  of  manure  being  followed  by 
a  layer  of  marl  or  dirt,  and  the  whole 
well  trampled. 

Marl  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  and 
best  absorbent  material  known,  as  it 
not  only  serves  to  prevent  loss,  but 
is  clean,  easily  handled  and  costs  but 
very  little.  It  may  be  used  both  in 
the  stalls  and  in  the  heap,  and  ap- 
plied freely  it  enriches  the  manure 
as  well  as  preserves  it,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  contains  plantfood  in  an 
insoluble  condition,  which  becomes 
available  for  plants  when  used  with 
the  solids  and  liquid  manure. 


Seed  Selection 

It  seems  hard  for  the  farmer  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  using  the 
best  seeds  for  all  crops  planted;  and 
many  do  not  know  and  some  will  not 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  just  as 
well  on  their  own  farms  as  on  some 
one  else's  farm  in  a  different  county, 
perhaps,  or  in  a  different  state. 

Remember  that  "like  begets  like"  in 
plants  as  in  animals;  then  we  know 
how  to  begin.  It  is  possible  to  take 
poor  seeds  and  in  time,  with  proper  se- 
lection, bring  them  up  to  better  seeds. 
But  the  question  for  the  farmer  to  first 
answer  or  determine,  is  whether  it  is 
most  economical  to  begin  with  the 
seeds  he  already  has,  or  to  buy  from 
some  one  who  has  already  done  this 
work.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
many  crops  are  almost  doubled  by  t^p 
use  of  good  seeds,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  the  best  seeds  are  none 
too  good  for  the  farmer  to  begin  with, 
if  he  knows  that  he  is  getting  the  best. 
But  be  sure  that  you  know  what  you 
are  buying. 


The  man  who  will  look  for  the  cause 
of  his  failure,  will  very  often  have 
pointed  out  to  him  the  proper  road 
to  success.  He  who  will  not  investi- 
gate the  cause  is  very  apt  to  encoun- 
ter the  same  stumbling  block  again. 
Experience  is  a  great  teacher. 


Eggs  may  differ  materially  in  color, 
and  yet  not  differ  much  in  nutriment. 
Again,  they  may  differ  largely  in  nu- 
triment, when,  for  instance,  they  are 
neglected  or  poorly  fed  or  when  they 
eat  filth,  damaged  grain  or  tainted 
meat.  The  crop  and  gizzard  of  a  hen 
can  not  transform  impure  food  into 
pure  products.  The  real  value  of  an 
egg  for  food  lies  inside  the  shell,  and 
is  not  indicated  by  color  of  shell. 


Nitrogenous  foods  are  the  frame 
makers.  Carbonaceous  foods  do  not 
build  up  the  frame. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  discard  a  good 
breeding  fowl  as  long  as  it  keeps  in 
good,  breeding  condition.  On  the  farm 
of  the  writer  are  some  hens  that  are 
still  profitable  as  breeders  at  four 
years  of  age.  But  as  a  rule,  a  hen  is 
of  very  little  use  after  she  has  passed 
her  second  laying  season. 


AUTOMATIC 

Price  $135.00 


AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

37  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stop  Guessing  Weights 

It's  too  costly.  The  profitable  business- 
like policy  is  to  weigh  all  you  buy  and 
sell  on  an  accurate,  reliable 

Fairbanks  Scale 

High  prices  for  crops  and  live  stock 
make  scales  of  greater  value  to  vou  than 

ever  before.  A  scale  should  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a  year,  then  what  you  save  the  rest 
of  its  life  is  clear  gain. 

You  Should  Buy  a  prrA  ncr  Its  weights  are  neoer  qaettionjed, 
r~>  2_J|  C__l.-»  Ujc,    It  u  easily  kept  in  adjustment. 

Fairbanks  scale    tt  wm  ia,t  a  lifetime. 

The  features  of  Fairbanks  Scales  that  place  them  above  compe- 
tition are  given  in  Catalog  No.  SD652  Write  for  a  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Seattle     Spokane  Portland 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Eneines  Gil  Tractors  Pumos.  Wafer  Systems  Electric  t  ieM  "Man's  V-r*  Mills,  Feed  Grinders 


ENGINES 

and  PUMPS  for 


IRRIGATING 


We  furnish  all  equipment  necessary  for  up-to-date  pumping  plants. 
Engines  from  2  to  50  horse  power.    Pumps,  all  types  and  sizes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Shafting,  Belting,  Iron  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Etc. 

We  can  save  you  considerable  money.  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Write  for  our  Special  Engine  and  Pump  Catalog  giving  money  saving  prices. 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  516  Fifteenth  Place,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and  Binders- 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 


-Farm 


RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half  barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  everywhere,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street 


( Incorporated  I 


San  Francisco 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments—WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 


Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Oil  You  Need  for  Your  Separator 

STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Never  Gums  Never  Rusts 

Never  Corrodes 


Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  feeds 
freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and 
gives  the  best  possible  lubrication. 

It  makes  your  separator  last  longer 
and  do  better  work  as  long  as  it 
lasts. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  mrite  oar  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated ) 
461  Market  Street  San  FrancUco 


Little  Land  Well  Cultivated 


Reliable,  Convenient  Power 

"Pacific  Service  "is  the  best  power 
because  it  is  quick,  clean,  reliable. 
It  is  a  power  that  is  always  ready 
day  or  night. 

There's  no  trouble  or  worry  connected  with 
"Pacific  Service."  A  twitch  of  the  finger 
starts  it  in  operation  and  it  keeps  on  operat- 
ing until  another  twitch  turns  it  off. 

Are  you  using  "  Pacific  Service?"  Why  not 
investigate  it? 

Write  us  for  full  particulars.  We'll  gladly 
send  them. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco 


THE  PANAMA-CALIFORNIA  EXPO- 
SITION, to  be  held  in  San  Diego  dur- 
the  entire  year  of  1915,  spells  oppor- 
tunity to  millions  who  are  striving  to 
answer  the  question,  "What  shall  I  do 
to  live;  where  shall  I  go  to  find  the 
way  ?" 

The  San  Diego  exposition  is  unique; 
there  has  never  been  another  just  like 
it.  San  Diego  has  never  been  content 
to  rest  with  an  exposition  that  will 
show  what  man  has  done;  while  the 
concrete  idea  is  to  illustrate  the  prog- 
ress of  man  through  the  centuries,  and 
every  exhibit  will  conform  to  this  idea, 
yet  the  dominant  thought  is  to  go  far- 
ther than  this  and  point  the  way  to 
the  future  through  such  exhibits  as 
shall  show  the  possibilities  that  lie 
before  the  man  of  settled  purpose 
who  is  seeking  a  home  and  a  living  in 
the  states  lying  west  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

Here  is  opportunity,  aud  San  Diego 
proposes  to  show  how  great  opportu- 
nity may  be  found  by  those  who  will 
respond  where  she  beckons.  The 
states  making  up  this  vast  territory 
will  also  be  shown  what  can  be  done 
to  develop  their  resources  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency. 

"The  highest  purpose  of  the  Pan- 
ama-California Exposition  is  to  show 
that  in  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
small  areas  is  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  that  are  fast  en- 
tangling the  progress  of  the  people  of 
America,"  said  D.  C.  Collier,  president 
of  the  exposition. 

So  there  will  be  a  section  devoted 
to  the  small  farm,  another  to  small 
orchards  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits. 
On  the  sunny  slopes  experiments  in 
grape  cultivation  will  be  conducted; 
and  there  will  be  plantations  turned 
over  to  small  fruits,  berries  and  other 
products  of  the  soil.  Experimental 
tracts  illustrating  the  cultivation  of 
various  products  of  the  soil  under 
varying  conditions  will  be  made  a  fea- 
ture. 

It  is  intended  to  show  in  a  most  prac- 
tical manner  the  possibilities  of  the 
soil  in  the  so-called  "semi-arid"  re- 
gions, most  of  which  has  in  time  past 
been  termed  "waste",  and  so  nothing 
will  be  overlooked  in  order  that  the 
lie  may  be  given  once  and  for  all  to 
the  statement,  which  in  these  same 
times  past  may  have  possessed  an  ele- 
ment of  truth,  but  which  is  true  no 
longer. 

Water  has  solved  the  problem,  and 
associated  with  this  exhibit  as  a  perti- 
nent illustration  of  ways  and  means 
to  productiveness,  there  will  be  the 
most  elaborate  and  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit of  irrigation  methods  that  has 
ever  been  installed. 

Irrigation  is  ancient,  It  is  becoming 
modern.  It  is  scientific  agriculture.  It 
is  common  sense  applied  to  the  chief 
problems  of  the  farm  or  orchard — that 
of  production.  With  irrigation,  farm 
ing.  gardening  or  fruit  culture  ceases 
to  be  a  lottery.  With  irrigation  the 
man  without  a  living  may  find  the 
way  to  make  a  living,  and  more. 

The  immense  amount  of  time,  money 
and  interest  being  expended  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  its 
reclamation  service  bears  witness  of 
the  faith  held  by  men  who  have  given 
the  subject  the  most  rigid  and  thor- 
ough investigations. 

The  San  Diego  exposition  s  exhibit 
will  be  most  complete.  It  will  illus- 
trate the  progress  and  development  of 
thia  life  giving  science  from  the  primi- 


tive methods  ni  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians  down  to  the  present  per- 
fecteu  modern  devices.  Archaeology 
will  be  called  upon  to  give  knowledge 
to  living  man  of  today.  Every  detail 
of  the  present  will  be  applied  to  show 
how  water  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  by  either  the  man  of  great 
interests  or  he  who  owns  but  a  few 
acres. 

There  will  be  two  expositions  in 
California  in  1915.  The  great  show 
at  San  Francisco  will  dazzle  the  world 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  world's  won- 
ders, but  San  Diego  will  attract  those 
who  are  led  by  the  lure  of  romance 
and  art;  those  who  love  the  wild  life 
of  the  out-of-doors,  those  who  will  revel 
in  the  sight  of  mesa  and  canyon  cov- 
ered with  a  wealth  of  flowers  and  lux- 
urious foliage,  and  delight  in  the  grow- 
ing things  which  abound  in  the  sunny 
southland.  Hut  more  especially  will 
San  Diego  serve  the  purpose  of  her 
exposition  by  showing  the  "manless 
land  to  the  landless  man"  and  teach 
him  lessons  in  the  gentle  art  of  woo 
ing  nature  to  satisfy  his  necessities 
and  bring  him  fortune. 

An  object  lesson  of  rare  interest  will 
the  San  Diego  Exposition  provide  for 
the  eyes  of  either  the  curious  or  home 
hungry;  for  all  that  San  Diego  can 
show  in  the  way  of  growth  in  flower, 
fruit  or  food  for  man  and  beast  has 
been  made  possible  only  by  the  wed 
dings  of  the  stream  and  soil:  for  it 
has  been  said  and  truthfully  said — 
"Without  water,  San  Diego  grows  noth- 
ing; with  water  anything  will  grow 
there."  And  this  truth  applies  else- 
where. 


Record  Citrus  Crop 


Rounding  into  perfection  on  the  trees 
of  California  today  is  the  greatest  crop 
of  oranges  in  the  history  of  the  wor?d. 
These  golden  apples  of  the  southland 
and  the  lemons  and  grapefruit,  com- 
bined under  the  name  of  citrus  fruit, 
will  this  year  aggregate  twenty-one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  boxes. 
All  records  in  railroad  shipments  will 
be  broken  by  the  53,000  carloads  to  be- 
gin moving  next  month. 

Andrew  M.  Mortensen,  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
exchange,  made  estimates  yesterday, 
based  upon  careful  reports  from  every 
section  of  California,  which  prove  con- 
clusively that  this  will  be  the  banner 
season  in  citrus  fruit-growing  for  Cali- 
fornia, provided,  of  course,  that  no  ex- 
traordinary weather  injures  the  thriv- 
ing trees. 


The  Houdan  fowl  may  well  be 
termed  the  Queen  of  the  French  Farm- 
yard. It  not  only  has  an  elegant  car- 
riage and  form,  and  a  gay  and  entic- 
ing plumage,  but  it  also  has  all  the 
practical  finalities  that  one  could  wish 
in  a  fowl.  It  is  a  good  layer,  easy  to 
fatten,  and  its  flesh  is  of  a  delicate 
flavor. 


President  Taft  has  signed  a  bill 
which  will  enable  settlers  on  reclama- 
tion projects  to  obtain  patent  and 
water  right  certificates,  and.  therefore, 
a  marketable  title  to  their  property 
in  three  years,  instead  of  ten  years, 
as  under  the  old  law.  The  new  law, 
it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  the  holding 
of  undeveloped  land  for  speculative 
purposes. 
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Great  Need  for  Educated  Farmers 


By  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


•pHE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE is  organizing  to  take  farm 
demonstration  work  into  the  Northern 
States.  Two  classes  of  men  are  re- 
quired for  this  work — first,  in  each 
county  a  first-rate  farmer  who  has 
been  a  success  on  his  farm  and  who 
understands  practically,  without  much 
theory  except  what  he  may  have  in- 
cidentally picked  up,  how  to  handle 
the  soil,  the  plant  and  the  animal;  sec- 
ond, over  large  districts  and  states  a 
different  class  of  men  is  wanted,  who 
have  an  agricultural  college  training 
combined  with  its  application  to  piac- 
tice  in  the  field. 

As  we  read  the  daily  papers  and  see 
the  reports  of  the  thousands  of  young 
men  who  are  graduating  in  law 
throughout  the  country,  the  reflection 
naturally  comes,  what  a  pity  that  the 
great  demand  of  the  farm  for  intelli- 
gent men  is  not  being  more  consid- 
ered by  our  educational  institutions. 
There  is  not  law  work  for  more  than 
a  small  per  cent  of  these  young  men. 
No  doubt  the  education  and  mental 
training  they  have  had  will  make  them 
brighter  men,  but  there  are  no  jobs 
waiting  for  them— that  is,  for  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  them 
— while  the  fields  are  crying  aloud  for 
trained  men. 

Housekeepers  are  complaining  of 
the  cost  of  living.  It  would  seem  to 
be  wise  for  our  educators  in  their  na- 
tional meetings  to  consider  these  prob- 
lems. It  might  be  wise  to  consider 
about  how  many  young  lawyers  will  be 
needed  in  the  next  year  to  take  the 
places  of  the  older  men  who  are  drop- 
ping out.  That  could  be  very  easily 
determined.  Then,  if  the  attention  of 
this  class  of  students  were  called  to 
the  demand  of  the  industries  for  edu- 
cated men,  a  different  direction  might 
be  given  to  many  young  men  who 
seem  to  be  "drawing  their  bows  at  a 
venture." 

This  applies  to  more  than  the  law- 
yer. There  are,  no  doubt,  far  more 
young  physicians  being  turned  out 
from  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  than  there  are  patients 
for.  Wrong  direction  has  been  given 
to  the  education  of  many  young  men, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
to  change  than  the  old  systems  of  ed  i- 
cation. 

In  his  sixth  annual  report  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Prltchett  says: 

"According  to  the  census  tables 
there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
132,000  physicians  and  surgeons.  In 
the  bulletin  on  medical  education  is- 
sued by  the  Foundation  in  1910  it  was 
calculated  after  careful  investigation 
that  2,000  graduated  annually  from 
the  medical  schools  would  furnish  an 
ample  supply  of  new  physicians  to 
take  the  places  left  vacant  by  death 
and  other  causes,  and  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population.  As- 
suming, and  it  is  evidently  an  extrava- 
gant assumption,  that  the  proportion 
of  lawyers  to  the  population  should  be 
as  large  as  the  proportion  of  physi- 
cians, 1,700  graduates  annually  from 
the  law  schools  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  even  the  present  crowded 
stage  of  the  legal  profession.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  June  of  1910  the 
number  of  students  graduated  by  the 
law  schools  numbered  4,183,  and  this 


takes  no  account  of  the  large  percent- 
age of  lawyers  who  are  admitted  to 
the  bar  without  having  received  a  law 
school  diploma.  If  we  place  the  per 
capita  need  of  a  lawyer  at  the  same 
figure  as  the  need  of  a  physician,  and 
disregard  all  who  enter  the  profession 
without  completing  successfully  a  law- 
school  course,  it  is  evident  that  the 
output  of  the  law  schools  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  far  in  excess  of  the  neces- 
sary demand." 


Care  in  Propagating 


As  the  grafting  season  comes  on  the 
questions  of  proper  cions  is  pertinent. 
Good  cions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
value  of  the  future.  Such  cions  can 
be  had  only  by  the  greatest  possible 
care  in  selecting  the  trees  from  which 
they  are  cut.  The  old  way  was  to  cut 
switches  from  any  tree  of  a  supposed 
variety.  Even  water  sprouts  were 
used.  Sometimes  they  were  even  cut 
from  nursery  trees.  And  so  a  great 
mixture  and  uncertainty  of  varieties 
arose.  But  all  this  is  changed.  The 
careless  nurseryman  is  left  behind  in 
the  business.  The  conscientious  nur- 
seryman uses  only  cions  from  bearing 
tree.  And  he  selects  from  bearing 
trees  the  best  bearers.  There  is  great 
difference  in  the  value  of  individual 
trees  of  the  same  variety.  This  fact 
is  recognized  and  as  "like  produces 
like"  the  carefully  selected  cions  make 
trees  of  superior  value.  Among  the 
many  reforms  of  this  new  era,  nur- 
sery reform  is  not  the  least  import- 
ant. Support  and  encourage  the  nur- 
seryman who  is  doing  careful  honest 
work.  You  may  well  afford  to  pay  him 
better  prices  than  an  irresponsible 
agent  demands. 


Food  Value  of  Corn 


The  food  value  of  the  corn  plant  in- 
creases fast  from  the  time  it  is  tas- 
seled  out  till  ripe.  The  corn  plant 
has  full  sull  size  when  tasseled  out,, 
after  which  the  change  comes  on  the 
inside,  which  is  filled  up  with  food 
material.  Professor  E.  F.  Ladd  has 
found  that  there  is  as  much  dry  mat- 
ter in  an  acre  of  corn  when  ripe  as 
in  five  acres  when  fully  tasseled  out. 

When  glazed,  there  is  as  much  dry 
matter  in  one  acre  as  in  four  acres 
when  just  fully  tasseled  out.  Fiom 
this  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  corn 
is  cut  too  early,  all  one  gets  is  the 
frame  work  and  not  the  food  material. 
The  surest  way  to  get  ripe  corn  is  to 
plant  home-grown  seed. 

If  an  early  maturing  variety  of 
corn  is  grown  in  the  south,  it  loses 
its  early  maturity.  The  seed  corn 
should  be  selected  in  the  field  and 
dried  in  a  room  with  some  stove 
heat.  Home-grown  seed,  selected  and 
cured  in  this  way,  will  produce  corn 
that  ripens;  which  means  corn  with 
the  greatest  food  value. — Professor  W. 
C.  Palmer,  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 


For  the  production  of  broilers  and 
medium-sized  roasters,  no  varieties  of 
fowls  excel,  if  they  equal,  our  Ameri- 
can breeds.  The  bulk  of  buyers  want 
a  fowl  that  weighs  ten  to  eleven 
pounds  to  the  pair,  or  about  five 
pounds  apiece. 


OFFICERS 

Rudolph  Spreckels,  Pres. 
James  K.  Lynch,  Vice-P. 
J.  K.  Moffitt,  Cashier. 


CAPITAL 

$3,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 

$1,500,000.00 


The  Advantage  of 
an  account  with  us 


Many  people,  especially  those  who  reside 
out  of  town,  find  it  a  convenience  to  have 
an  account  with  such  a  bank  as  the  First 
National,  of  San  Francisco,  because  of  its 
large  resources,  its  splendid  service  and 
the  absolute  safety  it  provides. 

Correspondence  Invited. 


The  first  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Post,  Montgomery  and  Market  Streets. 


Mf3ike$Z0000-0more  perYear 


l  Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000  OC la 
\  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work ,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  ICOft   in  lObours.   One  man  can  run  it;  a  torn  operates  it  ind  easily 
'    moves  It  over  any"  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone-everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
it  drills  that.   No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  dull. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.   Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      •     Box  427  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices   and   particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552-554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

When   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 
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yfpn&U  Gu/tu  atov 

You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  styles 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
good  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 
ARWflTT  A  OH  EST.  112-118  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
AnPIU  II   06  UU.  189>      los  ANGELES.  CAL. 


The  Value  of  Deep  Tillage 


A-1    GRADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

and  SCREW  CASING 

Best  of  quality.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
They  will  interest  you. 

GEO.  P.   ALEXANDER  &  CO. 

320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RIFE  RAMS 


pump  more  water  than  any  other  ram 
for  equal  amount  of  power  water — the 
most  efficient  device  made  for  pumping 
water  by  water. 

Cost  little  to  install — nothing  to  operate. 
Raise  water  30 feet  (or  every  foot  of  (all.  Will 
supply  pneumatic  tanks  against  JOO-ti.  pres- 
sure. Pump  automatically  day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

If  there  li  a  stream,  pond  or 
spring  within  a  mile,  write  for 
plans,  book  and  trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIPE  ENGINE  CO. 
2438    Trinity  Building   -   Ntw  York 


Pull  Those  Stumps! 


ni 


Lane's 
Steel 
Jacks 

LIGHT 

COMPACT 
POWCRPUL 

With  this  wagon  jack 
a  man  can  easily  raise 
any  farm  wagon,  with 
one  hand.  No  wood, 
no  cast  metal.  Thou- 
sands in  use  and  rap- 
idly displacing  other 
kinds.  Ask  any  hard- 
ware, wagon  or  Imple- 
ment dealer  or  write 
to  us.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without 
them. 

LANE  BROS.  CO. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Academy  St. 


L.  P.  Corke  of  San  Francisco  has 
purchased  a  ranch  of  560  acres  near 
Biggs,  Cal..  on  which  he  proposes  to 
grow  rice. 


"J^HE  AVERAGE  FARMER  has  come 
to  look  upon  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  as  the  only  means  by 
which  he  may  increase  crop  produc- 
tion, and  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  benefits  that  he  may  secure  from 
the  more  direct  treatment  of  the  soil 
itself.  Soil  treatment  aims  at  the  con- 
servation of  the  soil  itself,  the  im- 
provement of  its  physical  condition 
and  the  liberation  of  the  "locked  up" 
elements  of  plantfood  which  naturally 
exist  in  the  soil. 

The  two  main  things  which  any 
farmer  can  do  to  bring  about  these 
conditions  are  deeper  plowing  and  the 
adding  of  a  permanent  supply  of  hu- 
mus to  the  soil.  Having  accomplished 
these,  the  other  things  necessary  to 
high  yields  and  profitable  yields  will 
naturally  follow. 

If  a  soil  has  been  plowed  year  aft- 
er year  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
only,  the  four  inches  are  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  crop,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  crop  has  limited  its  root  ac- 
tivity to  four  inches  of  depth,  and 
the  immense  store  of  plantfoods  un- 
derneath remain  unused.  Should  this 
soil  be  broken  to  eight  inches  instead 
of  four  and  brought  to  as  good  a  con- 
dition of  tilth  as  the  first  four  inches, 
the  area  available  for  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  would  be  doubled,  or  in  prac- 
tice more  than  doubled,  since  the  eight 
inches  would  protect  the  plant  and 
its  roots  from  extremes  of  change  to 
which  the  soil  nearer  the  surface  is 
subjected. 

Eight  inches  of  soil  will  bold  twice 
as  much  water  as  four  inches  and 
thus  aid  in  tiding  over  drouth,  as  well 
as  taking  up  and  storing  away  a  sur- 
plus of  rain  which  would  otherwise 
flow  oft  and  wash  the  soil.  Vegetable 
matter  distributed  through  eight  inch- 
es of  soil  would  not  be  lost  so  rap- 
idly by  decomposition.  The  bringing 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  undis- 
solved deeper  layer  will  enable  na- 
ture's elements  to  prepare  the  plant- 
food  it  contains  for  the  use  of  the  crop. 

If  this  lower  layer  is  brought  up  in 
late  fall  or  in  midwinter,  the  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  constituents 
of  the  air  will  act  upon  it  and  dissolve 
it.  The  contraction  and  expansion  in- 
cident to  freezing  and  thawing  will 
"crush  asunder"  the  particles  and  ex- 
pose fresh  surfaces  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  moisture  will  dissolve,  with  the 
aid  of  the  juices  of  decomposing 
plants,  and  prepare  for  the  use  of  crops 
these  newly  elevated  sources  of  plant- 
food,  and  with  no  more  habor  and  no 
more  expense  the  proverbial  two 
blades  of  grass  will  grow  where  one 
grew  before. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water  for  a 
growing  crop  is  necessary  for  good 
yields.  The  treatment  given  a  soil  not 
only  determines  how  much  rain  water 
the  soil  will  take  up,  but  how  little 
will  be  allowed  to  flow  off  and  carry 
the  soil  with  it.  Further,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  soil  controlling  its  con- 
dition also  determines  how  much  of 
this  moisture  will  be  retained  In  the 
soil  and  how  freely  it  may  travel 
back  to  within  reach  of  the  root 
plants. 

An  illustration  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  increased  capacity  for  water  a 
soil  may  secure  by  having  its  parti- 
cles reduced  in  size:  The  soil  holds 
its  water  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
particle.  The  water  covers  the  sur- 
face of  the  individual  soil  particles  and 


travels  by  passing  from  the  surface 
of  one  to  another  particle.  The  gross 
surface  area  of  the  particles,  there- 
fore, controls  the  quantity  of  water  a 
given  soil  may  hold,  other  things  be- 
ing equal. 

If  a  cubic  inch  of  stone  be  immersed 
In  water  and  then  withdrawn,  its  six 
square  inches  of  surface  will  be  cov- 
ered with  water.  Now  If  this  cube 
of  stone  be  cut  into  100  slices,  there 
will  be  200  more  square  inch  surfaces 
exposed.  If  cut  again  100  times  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  cut,  an  ad- 
ditional 200  square  inches  of  surface 
will  be  exposed.  If  cut  still  again  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  two  cuts, 
there  will  be  another  200  square  inch- 
es of  surface  exposed,  and  these,  with 
the  original  six,  make  606  square 
inches  of  surface  where  there  were 
only  six  to  begin  with. 

Thus  there  has  been  added  a  like 
increase  in  the  exposure  of  soil  sur- 
face for  the  action  of  the  elements  of 
nature  in  dissolving  the  plantfood, 
and  a  like  increase  in  surface  for  the 
holding  of  water.  In  other  words  there 
would  be  606  square  inches  of  sur- 
face where  there  were  but  six;  and, 
as  the  activities  of  man  and  all  ani- 
mate nature  are  largely  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  also  are 
the  activities  of  the  roots  of  plants 
confined  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  par- 
ticles. Any  increase  of  the  soil's  sur- 
face area  increases  its  capacity  for 
both  plantfood  and  water. 


A  COLLEGE  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING 

Complete  courses  in  MECHANICAL,  Ci»H. 

Electrical  and  Mininf  Enf 
interior,  also  Steam,  Gas 
and  Auto  Eneineerinr. 
Architecture  and  Draufut- 
High  and  Grammar 
School  students  admitted. 
'  Catalog  free.  Address  Poly- 
technic College  of  Enfinrer- 
inc.  28  EoEineerioc  Bids-,  Hth  a  Madison Su..  Oakland  CaL 


Use  these  Home  Industry  Soaps 
made  by 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gasene  Naptha  Soap 

For  cold  or  warm  water. 

White  Bear  Soap 

A  white  soap  without  rosin. 

White  Bear  Borax  Soap 
Flakes 

For  dishwashing,  laundry,  general 

work. 


Among  the  most  important  improve- 
ments in  ranching  history  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Ontario  in  recent  years  will 
be  the  building  of  the  contemplated 
drainage  canal,  which  is  to  cost  $10,- 
000,  and  which  will  drain  500  acres 
of  land  some  eight  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  this  city,  enhancing  its  value 
many  times  its  present  worth. 

The  canal  will  have  a  total  length  of 
four  miles  and  will  tap  parts  of  four- 
teen ranches.  It  will  be  six  feet  in 
depth  and  eighteen  feet  in  width,  and 
will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Southern  California. 


his  Little 
Instrument 
makes 
the 

Deaf  Hear 

There's  no  need  of  anyone  holler- 
ing at  you  when  you  use  the 
Acousticon.  Through  the  discovery 
of  this  wonderful  Instrument  deaf 
people  are  now  enabled  to  hear 
distinctly.  Its  success  is  due  to 
its  meeting  the  Individual  needs  of 
every  user.  It  can  be  conveniently 
and  Inconspicuously  worn  and  af- 
fords infinite  relief  and  satisfaction 
to  those  who  use  it.  It  is  the  only 
instrument  of  Its  kind  that  Is  sold 
under  a  guarantee  bond.  Sent  any- 
where on  five  days'  free  trial. 
Manufactured  in  Jamaica.  Long 
Island.  Cut  this  out  now  while  It 
Is  befo'f  you.  General  Acoustic 
Co.,  556  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


El  Centro  finds  It  necessary  to  In- 
crease its  cannery  equipment.  It  will 
turn  out  about  90,000  cases  of  tomatoes 
during  the  season. 


The  Light  for  the  Home  £°rr  SUSS; 

ose — the  best  lamp  you  can  buy  is  the  Rayo. 
There  is  no  glare;  no  flicker.  The  light  is  soft  and  clear.  The  Rayo 
is  a  low  priced  lamp,  but  you  cannot  get  better  light  at  any  price. 
Rayo  lamps  are  lighting  more  than  three  million  homes. 

Save  the  Children's  Eyes — and  Your  Own. 

The    M_f      -m-  f  nwav.    Lighted  without  removing  chimney  or 

shade.      Easy   to   clean   and  rewick. 
various  styles  and  for  all  purposes. 

A  t  Dealers  Everywhere. 


\RsVb  Lamp 

w^^T  Made  in  v 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


i  California  1 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 
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Champion  Apple  Pie  Bakers 


MISS  NARCISSA  THOMPSON, 
Winner  of  the  First  Prize  in  Pie  Baking 
Contest  at  the  Watsonville  Apple  Show. 


pRETTY  GIRLS  making  and  baking 
apple  pies  was  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  California  Apple  Show 
recently  held  at  Watsonville.  The 
prizes  for  this  contest  were  given  by 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  the  contest  was 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  apple 
show  management.  The  only  stipula- 
tion made  was  that  the  contestants 
must  lie  fifteen  years  of  age  and  under 
and  that  all  raw  material  which  en- 
tered into  the  making  of  the  pies  was 
to  be  assembled  In  the  presence  of  the 
judsres  and  the  audience.  Nine  young 
ladies  entered  the  contest  and  the 
.iudges  were  George  E.  Rowe,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  L.  Dumas,  of  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  and  E.  A.  Sensel,  of  Boise, 
Idaho.  These  gentlemen  are  apple 
judges  of  national  fame  and  they 
proved  to  be  good  judges  of  apple 
pies. 

In  one  corner  of  the  big  pavilion, 
where  the  apple  show  was  held,  is  a 
large  range,  in  which,  during  apple 
shows,  pies  are  baked.  This  corner  of 
the  pavilion  was  turned  over  to  the 


A  Few  Food  Values 


By  Mrs.  Georgette  Waters,  Ames,  la. 


AMERICAN     HOUSEWIVES  are 
wasteful.   This  is  true  because  we 
have  so  much  to  do  with. 

I  don't  mean  we  throw  away  food 
materials,  but,  we  give  to  our  families 
more  food  than  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain life  at  the  highest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. Bating  is  a  habit  and  many 
of  us  have  grown  accustomed  to  eat 
more  than  we  need,  and  all  that  we 
eat,  over  and  above  the  needful 
amount,  is  a  tax  on  our  digestive  sys- 
tem. 

Not  long  since  I  visited  in  a  home 
where  excellent  meals  were  served 
but  there  was  such  a  woeful  lack  of 
"food  balance"  that  it  was  a  wonder 
that  the  stomachs  of  the  family  had 
not  rebelled. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  such  a  meal: 
Cream  of  lima  bean  soup,  roast  beef 
with  gravy  and  brown  potatoes,  maca- 
roni, pickles,  cheese.  Salmon  salad, 
custard  pie  with  milk  to  drink. 

The  wife  and  mother  knew  not  that 
she  was  paving  the  way  for  future  suf- 
fering. She  did  not  know  that  beans 
are  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat 
and  that  a  cream  soup  is  never  need- 
ed when  serving  a  heavy  meat.  That 
a  meat  salad  should  not  be  used  after 
roast  beef  and  that  milk  is  really  a 
food  and  not  a  beverage.    That  it 


contains  to  a  large  degree  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  food,  and  if  taken 
in  any  quantity  with  the  meals,  the 
other  foods  containing  the  same  ele- 
ments should  be  omitted. 

Milk  is  not  a  perfect  food.  It  con- 
tains too  much  water;  we  would  need 
to  drink  about  six  quarts  a  day  if  we 
tried  to  live  on  it  alone. 

Fresh  fruits  and  nuts  are  excellent 
articles  of  diet.  Some  of  us  look  on 
them  as  luxuries  but  fruit  contains 
acids  and  salts  that  are  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  body.  Nuts  are  a  concen- 
trated food.  They  contain  more  pro- 
teid  than  some  meats,  more  starch 
than  potatoes  and  a  large  amount  of 
fat.  They  should  never  be  eaten  after 
a  meal  but  as  a  part  of  it. 


young  lady  pie  bakers  for  the  con- 
test. 

The  nine  pretty  pie  bakers  entered 
into  the  contest  with  spirit.  Eighteen 
dainty  hands  got  busy  mixing  dough 
and  paring  apples.  When  the  pies 
were  taken  from  the  ovens  there  were 
three  perplexed  judges.  They  were  a 
long  time  deciding,  but  they  finally 
announced  that  Miss  Narcissa  Thomp- 
son was  the  champion  young  lady  pie 
baker  of  the  Pajaro  Valley.  Her  fa- 
mous pie  was  made  from  Spitzenberg 
apples.  The  winner  of  the  second 
prize  was  Miss  Elma  Falkenburg.  It 
was  a  close  race  for  the  championship 
prize  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
each  of  the  contestants  should  have 
received  a  prize.  The  pictures  of  the 
two  prize  winners  are  published  on  this 
page. 


The  Portulaca  certainly  stands  more 
abuse  and  neglect  than  any  other  I 
ever  grew.  It  is  a  great  drought  re- 
sister,  blooming  all  through  the  hot 
days  of  summer,  and  well  into  the  fall, 
after  light  frosts.  It  is  also  fine  for 
pots  and  vases.  It  comes  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  and  is  beautiful. 


We  should  aim  to  keep  the  pig  grow- 
ing with  a  steady,  uniform  gain  each 
day,  rather  than  neglect  tliem  from 
time  to  time  and  then  endeavor  to  in- 
crease the  weight  suddenly  by  crowd- 
ing in  the  feed. 


The  fence  enclosing  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  grounds  is  about 
completed.  It  is  over  three  miles  lone; 
and  the  work  is  being  done  by  the 
Standard  Fence  Company.  It  is  the 
first  actual  construction  work  to  be 
completed  on  the  grounds. 


Unless  the  animal  heat  is  all  out  ot 
the  carcass  before  packing  to  ship, 
there  will  be  a  discoloration  of  the 
skin. 


The  alfalfa  weevil  is  now  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  States  of  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  and  California  has  de- 
clared a  quarantine  against  all  prod- 
ucts that  might  bring  the  infection  into 
the  State.  This  includes  colonies  of 
bees  in  hives,  all  hay  and  alfalfa  seed. 


MISS  ELMA  FALKENBURG, 
Who  Made  the  Second  Best  Pie. 


In  the  matter  of  seed,  provision  is 
made  for  disinfecting  it. 


The  California  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen will  hold  its  second  annual 
meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms,  Oakland,  November  7,  8  and  9. 
Many  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
the  nursery  industry  and  to  California 
horticulture  will  be  discussed. 


As  the  duck  has  no  crop,  it  does  not 
assimilate  and  thrive  on  whole  grain. 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  school  of  high  standing  and  national  reputation.  Best 
equipped  Business  College  in  the  West.  Offers  best  edu- 
cational opportunities — Every  graduate  of  complete  course 
for  ten  years  employed  at  good  salary.  Homelike  accom- 
modations.    Write  for  free  Catalogue.     Come  to  Oakland. 


To1"  GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on  leading  oil-burn- 
ing lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  gives 
over  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odor- 
less safe  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on  ■<%  |»aw-  Tr!a| 
lAFiire  Uf  ANTCn  Experience  un-  \M  VajS  I  rial 
AGENTS  WMW  I  CU  necessary.  Every  Ask  for  Particular* 
home  needs  this  lamp.  One  agent  sold  over  1000  on  . 
money  back  guarantee,  not  one  returned.  Another  sold  1800  worth  in  10 
days  Evenings  made  profitable.  Ask  for  agents  prices  trial  offer. 
MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,        135  Aladdin  Building,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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1500  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Select  any  piece  of  Jewelry,  Watch  or  Diamond,  have  It  sent  to 
your  home,  examine  It  carefully,  then,  If  you  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  article  and  Its  price — pay  one-fifth  and  keep  It,  sending  the  bal- 
ance to  us  In  eight  monthly  payments.    Please  write  today. 

WE   PAY  ALL  EXPRESS  CHARGES 


BRILLIANT  sSKK 

ZQ  4-  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Birds  as  Rodent  Destroyers 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  first  in  style  and 
unapproached  in  quality.  The  superiority  of 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  men,  women  and  children 
is  established  beyond  question.  At  the  price  they 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  other  shoes  in  America. 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are  made  for  lasting  ser- 
vice.   Excellent  stock  and   fine  workmanship 
make  this  possible.    If  you  want  the  biggest 
shoe  value,  ask  for  Honorbilt  Shoes.    If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

WARNING  — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles 
men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cush: 
Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes 

FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shorn  and  wo  will  Bend  you  free,  postpaid,  •  hand- 
some picture,  size  15x20,  of  George  or  Martha  Washington. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee. 


HONORBILT 


FUNSTEN— CASH-FURS! 

We  Want  Ten  Million  Dollars'  Worth  of  Furs 

Biggest  Prices!   Better  Grading!    Most  Money  by  Return  Mail! 


Those  are  the  advantages  yon  have  in  sending  your  fan  to  Funttten.  We 
are  the  1  ardent  in  the  world  in  our  line.  The  blyuewt  American,  Canadian 
and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our  regular  sales.  Competition  for 
ftuiiHten  Furs  Is  greatest.  As  we  sell  furs  in  larger  quantities  and  (ret  moro 
spot  '  ii- h,  we  can  pay  yon  more  cash  for  yours  than  yon  can  get  anywhere, 
we  count  on  lorue  volume  of  business  and  small  margin  of  profit.  No  travel- 
ing buyers— do  all  our  business  direct  with  yon.  We  want  ten  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  furs.  We  want  your  shipments,  anythlu«r—  from  oneskin  op. 
!  Rio*  Mnnou  in  Trannina  1,0  trai  1  ,in«  ,i,iri"^'  spare  time.    It's  good 

Dig  muney  in  i  rapping  Bport  ftn(1  DavB  bi(t    MinK  coon>  Bl£unk> 

munkrat,  fox,  wolf,  lynx,  white  weasel  and  all  kinds  of  furs  are  valuable. 


Traps 


To  accommodate  trapper*  and  shippers  we  far 
the  Uboh  VICTOR  at  factory  coat. 


ish  trapa,  including 
Largest  stock  in  U.  8. 
Pnncton  Animal  Roit  Guaranteed  to  increase  your  catch  or  mnnev 
rUnSieil  nnimai  Dail|„i.k.    Beware  of  imitations.    r'uo.lrn  Alumni 
Baits  won  Grand  Price  at  World's  Fair  in  MM.   U.  8.  Government  uses 
Fnnstcn  Baits.   One  can  of  Fonsten  Animal  Bait  brought  one  man  in  St. 
Michaels.  Alaska.  §1.109  clear  profit.  Costa  only  SI  a  can.   Different  kindafor 
different  animals.  Whether  yon  are  an  experienced:  trapper  or  just  n  beginner,  we 
can  help  yon  mtch  more  furs—  make  more  money.   Write  today  for  free  Trapper'a 
(.iii.I...  dune  I    ks  and  Traprer's  Hnppl)  Cain  log-  three  honks  la  one— Fur  IBM 
Reports.  Fuunt.  n  Safety  Fur  Biiipp'n- Tags,  etc.  ALL.  FREE.  (32) 

Funsten  Bros.  &  Co.,  300  Funsten  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When   answering  advertisements  please  mention   Orchard  and  Farm. 


|N   HIS  WARFARE   against  rodent 

pests.  In  orchard,  garden  and  field, 
the  birds  of  prey  are  of  special  value 
to  the  farmer,  in  the  fact  that  they 
labor  both  day  and  night.  While  the 
hawks  hunt  by  day,  the  work  of  the 
owls  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  night,  so 
the  work  of  the  one  supplements  that 
of  the  other. 

The  one  outlawed  member  of  the  owl 
family  is  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  The 
economic  standing  of  this  bird  seems 
to  depend  largely  on  locality.  In  re- 
gions where  rodents  are  plentiful  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  them,  but  when  this 
kind  of  food  is  not  available  it  then  at- 
tacks birds  as  well  as  making  frequent 
inroads  on  domestic  fowl.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  "if  farmers  would  shut 
up  their  chickens  at  night,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  roost  In  trees  and 
other  exposed  places,  the  principal 
damage  done  by  this  bird  would  be 
prevented." 

While  the  Great  Horned  Owl  is  of 
doubtful  utility,  the  Barn  Owl,  or  mon- 
key-faced owl  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  a  friend 
of  the  farmer.  While  pigeons  are 
sometimes  driven  from  coops  by  these 
birds,  they  are  seldom  destroyed. 

The  barn  owl  is  especially  useful 
during  the  nesting  season,  sixteen 
mice,  three  gophers,  a  ground  squirrel 
and  a  good  sized  rat  being  fed  to  one 
nestful  of  birds  in  about  half  an  hour. 
In  fact  young  barn  owls  will  sometimes 
eat  their  own  weight  in  food  during  the 
night.  As  the  young  birds  usually 
number  from  five  to  ten,  and  remain 
in  the  nest  for  about  seven  weeks,  the 
harmful  rodents  destroyed  during  that 
period  alone  would  be  enormous. 

In  California  the  barn  owl  feeds 
largely  on  gophers  and  mice.  It  is 
said  to  be  "the  best  gopher  catcher  a 
man  can  have  on  his  place,"  and  one 
farmer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  would  gladly  pay  ten  dollars  for 
every  one  of  them  he  could  get  to  nest 
on  his  place.  Boxes  placed  on  barns 
or  sheds  will  sometimes  attract  these 
birds,  by  furnishing  them  with  nest- 
ing sites. 

Two  other  common  owls,  the  Bur- 
rowing and  Screech  Owls  feed  exten- 
sively on  insects. 

The  food  of  the  Screech  Owl  con- 
sists largely  of  insects,  as  many  as 
fifty  grasshoppers  having  been  found 
in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds, 
while  crickets,  beetles  and  cutworms 
are  also  eaten.  These  birds  are  also 
diligent  mousers.  According  to  Dr.  A. 
K.  Fisher,  "At  nightfall  they  begin 
their  rounds,  inspecting  the  vicinity  of 
farmhouses,  barns  and  corncribs,  mak- 
ing trips  through  the  orchards  and  nur- 
series, gliding  silently  across  the  mead- 
ows, or  encircling  the  stacks  of  grain 
in  search  of  mice  and  insects.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  mice  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  thus  fall  victims  to  their 
industry.  Their  economic  relations, 
therefore,  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, particularly  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  the  species  in  many 
farming  districts." 

The  little  Burrowing  Owl,  unlike 
most  owls,  works  mostly  during  the 
day.  It  is  the  greatest  destroyer  of  in- 
sects among  the  owls,  feeding  almost 
entirely  on  them  at  certain  seasons, 
while  at  other  times  small  mammals 
are  eaten. 

Aside  from  the  harm  done  to  crops 
by  certain  small  animals,  their  habit 
of  girdling  trees  has  also  ruined  many 
a  valuable  orchard.    In  an  orchard  in 


Maryland  2000  apple  trees  were  thus 
ruined  by  rabbits  within  two  months. 
In  referring  to  this  Prof.  Beal  says, 
"It  is  very  significant  that  the  nur- 
sery was  near  farm  buildings  where 
the  wild  enemies  of  the  rabbits  did 
not  dare  to  come,  while  a  newly  set 
orchard  at  a  distant  part  of  the  farm 
and  close  by  woods  and  thickets  was 
hardly  touched." 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  re- 
lation of  bird  life  to  the  farmer  would 
often  help  to  save  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Not  long  since  a  plague  of  mead- 
ow mice  in  Humboldt  County,  Nevada, 
caused  the  loss  of  15,000  acres  of  al- 
falfa, as  well  as  hundreds  of  dollars, 
before  the  farmers  of  that  region  fin- 
ally got  control  of  the  pests. 

As  another  case  in  point  the  writer 
would  refer  to  the  famous  "scalp  act", 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  1885,  which  provided  for  a  bounty 
on  certain  birds  and  animals  believed 
to  be  injurious.  In  less  than  two  years 
the  state  expended  nearly  $100,000,  a 
large  part  of  which  went  to  kill  hawks 
and  owls.  In  other  words  the  state 
had  actually  paid  for  the  destruction 
of  birds  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
farmer.  The  money  thus  expended  rep- 
resented but  a  small  part  of  the  ac- 
tual loss  to  the  state,  for  their  natural 
check  being  removed,  the  small  ani- 
mals increased  accordingly,  and  the 
destruction  of  crops  which  followed, 
clearly  demonstrated  the  important 
work  which  had  been  done  by  hawks 
and  owls. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher 
has  said,  "The  sooner  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, horticulturists  and  nurserymen, 
learn  that  the  great  majority  of  birds 
of  prey  are  their  friends,  and  deserve 
protection,  the  sooner  will  depreda- 
tions by  noxious  rodents  and  insects 
diminish. 


There  is  a  lively  fight  on  among  the 
packers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to 
secure  the  fig  crop.  The  fact  that  the 
crop  will  only  be  about  3200  tons,  or 
1300  tons  short  of  last  year,  has  caused 
lively  bidding.  Three  and  seven- 
eighths  cents  have  been  offered. 


According  to  the  plans  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
the  largest  building  of  the  group  to  be 
erected  will  be  the  palaces  of  agricul- 
ture. They  will  be  in  two  sections  and 
will  have  a  floor  space  of  680,000 
square  feet. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  ex- 
position palaces  will  be  the  Horticul- 
tural Building,  whose  domes  and  min- 
arets will  rise  up  100  to  125  feet.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  of  glass. 


There  are  no  snaps  in  the  business 
world.  Any  time  that  you  have  spent 
in  looking  for  one  is  so  much  wasted 
out  of  the  limited  supply  available  for 

making  success. 


Skimmed  milk  makes  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  hog  ration,  and  Is  fed 
with  best  results  wh?n  sweet.  Its 
value  is  increased  more  than  the  addi- 
tional cost  by  the  addition  of  bran. 


To  be  a  successful  feeder  a  man 
must  study  the  habits  and  characteris- 
tics of  his  animals,  the  conditions  that 
surround  them,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  foods  that  are  available, 
and  then  vary  the  food  according  to 
the  animal's  powers  of  assimilation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  NEST  ON  PROVIDENCE  NOB. 

WHY,  honey-bird;  troubles  ain't 
nothing  but  tight,  ugly  little 
buds  the  Lord  are  a-going  to  flower 
out  for  us  all,  in  His  good  time;  may- 
be not  until  in  His  kingdom.  I  hold 
that  fact  in  my  heart  always,"  said 
Mother  Mayberry  as  she  looked  down 
over  her  glasses  at  the  singer  lady 
sitting  on  the  top  step  at  her  feet. 

"I  know  you  do,"  answered  Miss 
Wingate  with  a  new  huskiness  rather 
than  the  burr  in  her  voice,  which  made 
Mother  look  at  her  quickly  before  she 
drew  another  thread  through  her 
needle.  "But  I  was  just  thinking 
about  Mrs.  Bostick  and  wishing — oh! 
I  wish  we  could  in  some  way  bring  her 
son  back  to  her  before  it  is  too  late. 
Yesterday  afternoon  when  I  started 
home  she  drew  me  down  and  asked 
me  if  when — when  I  went  out  into  the 
world  again  I  would  look  for  him  and 
help  him.  Is  there  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  it?" 

"I  reckon  not,  child,"  answered 
Mother  Mayberry  gently.  "If  Will 
was  to  come  back  now  it  would  be 
just  to  tear  up  her  heart  some  more. 
Last  night,  when  I  was  a-settling  of 
her  for  bed,  I  began  to  talk  about  the 
other  five  children  she  have  buried 
under  God's  green  grass,  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent county,  as  they  moved  from 
place  to  place.  I  just  collected  them 
little  graves  together  and  tried  to  fill 
her  heart  with  'em,  and  when  I  left 
she  was  asleep  with  a  smile  on  her 
face  I  ain't  seen  for  a  year.  It's  as  I 
say — a  buried  baby  are  a  trouble  bud 
that's  a-going  to  flower  out  in  eternity 
for  a  woman.  I'll  find  a  lone  blossom 
and  she  a  little  bunch.  I'm  praying 
in  my  heart  that  Will's  a  stunted  plant 
that'll  bloom  late,  but  in  time  to  be 
sheathed  in  with  the  rest.  But  bless 
your  sweet  feeling-heart,  child,  and 
let's  keep  the  smile  on  our  faces  for 
her  comfort!  Woman  must  bend  and 
not  break  under  a  sorrow  load.  Take 
some  of  them  calcanthuses  to  her  when 
you  go  down  for  one  of  them  foreign 
junkets  and  ask  her  to  tell  you  about 
them  little  folks  of  her'n.  Start  her 
on  the  little  girl  that  favored  the 
Deacon  and  cut  off  all  his  forelock 
with  the  sissors  while  he  were  asleep, 
so  he  'most  made  the  congregation 
over  at  Twin  Creeks  disgrace  they- 
selves  with  laughing  at  his  shorn 
plight  the  next  Sunday.  I've  got  to 
turn  •  around  'fore  sundown  for  I've 
got  'most  a  day's  work  to  straighten 
out  the  hen  house  and  settle  the 
ruckus  about  nests.  The  whole  sister- 
hood of  'em  have  tooken  a  notion  to 
lay  in  the  same  barrel  and  have  to  be 
persuaded  some.  Now  run  on  so  as  to 
be  back  as  early  as  you  can  before 
Tom  comes."  And  as  Mother  May- 
berry spoke,  she  began  to  gather  to- 
gether her  sewing,  preparatory  to  a 
sally  into  the  world  of  her  feathered 
folk. 

But  before  she  had  watched  the 
singer  lady  out  of  sight  down  the 
Road,  with  her  spray  of  brown  blos- 
soms In  her  one  hand  and  her  garden 
hat  in  the  other,  she  espied  young 
Eliza  rapidly  approaching  from  up  the 
Road  and  there  was  excitement  in 
every  movement  of  her  slim,  little 
body  and  in  every  swish  of  her  short 
calico  skirts,  as  well  as  in  the  way  her 
long  pigtail  swung  out  behind. 

"Mother  Mayberry,"  she  exclaimed, 


as  she  sank  breathless  on  the  top  step, 
"they  is  a  awful  thing  happened! 
Aunt  Prissy  was  'most  disgraced  'bout 
a  box  of  soap  and  Bud  and  'Lisa  and 
Henny  might  have  got  killed  and 
Buck  too,  because  he  sent  one  to  Pattie 
and  wrote  what  was  on  the  card. 
I've  been  so  scared  I  am  in  the  trem- 
bles now,  but  you  said  always  pray 
to  the  Lord  and  I  did  it  while  I  was 
a-running  down  to  the  store  to  beg 
Mr.  Petway  not  to  make  her  jump 
off  from  Bee  Rock  on  the  Nob  like 
the  lady  Mis'  Peavey  read  about  in  the 
paper  did  because  the  man  wouldn't 
marry  her  that  she  was  in  love  with. 
Fast  as  I  were  a-running  I  reckon  the 
Lord  made  out  what  I  said  and  beat  me 
to  him  and  told  him — " 

'"Lisa,  'Lisa,  honey,  stop  this  min- 
ute and  tell  me  what  you  are  a-talk- 
ing  about,"  demanded  Mother  May- 
berry, with  almost  as  much  excitement 
in  her  voice  as  was  trembling  in  that 
of  the  small  talking  machine  at  her 
feet.  "Now  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  me  just  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  Aunt  Prissy?" 

"Nothing  now,"  answered  Eliza,  tak- 
ing a  fresh  breath,  "she's  a-going  to 
marry  Mr.  Petway,  only  she  won't 
know  it  until  to-night  and  I've  promised 
him  not  to  tell  her." 

"What?"  was  all  that  Mother  May- 
berry managed  to  demand  from  the 
depths  of  her  astonishment  as  she  sank 
back  in  her  rocking-chair  and  regarded 
Eliza  with  positive  awe. 

"Yes'um,  and  it  were  all  about  them 
two  beautiful  boxes  of  sweet-smelling 
soap  that  he  bought  in  town  and  have 
had  in  the  store  window  for  a  week. 
Buck  bought  one  to  send  to  Pattie  for 
a  birthday  present  and  he  wrote, 
'When  this  you  see,  remember  me,' 
on  a  card  and  put  It  in  the  box.  I  car- 
ried it  over  to  her  for  him  and  Mr. 
Hoover  jest  laughed,  and  said  Buck 
meant  Pattie  didn't  keep  her  face 
clean.  But  Mis'  Hoover  hugged  Pattie 
and  whispered  something  to  her  and 
told  Mr.  Hoover  to  shut  up  and  go 
see  how  many  children  he  could  get 
to  come  in  and  be  washed  up  for  din- 
ner. Buck  was  a-waiting  for  me 
around  the  corner  of  the  store  and 
when  I  told  him  how  pleased  Mis' 
Hoover  and  Pattie  were,  he- — " 

"But  wait  a  minute,  'Liza,"  inter- 
rupted Mother  Mayberry  with  a  laugh, 
"them  love  jinks  twixt  Buck  and  Pat- 
tie is  most  interesting,  but  I'm  wait- 
ing to  hear  about  your  Aunt  Prissy 
and  Mr.  Petway.  It's  liable  to  be  ser- 
ious when  two  folks  as  old  as  they 
is — but  go  on  with  your  tale,  honey." 

"Well,  Buck  wrote  two  of  them 
beautiful  'Remember  me'  verses  on 
nice  pieces  of  white  paper,  in  them 
curlycuses  the  Deacon  taught  him,  be- 
fore he  got  one  to  suit  him  and  he 
left  one  on  the  counter,  right  by  the 
cheese  box.  While  we  was  gone,  along 
come  'Lias  and  Bud  and  Henny  and 
disgraced  Aunt  Prissy." 


"Why,  what  did  them  scamps  do?" 
demanded  Mother  Mayberry,  looking 
over  her  glasses  in  some  perturbation 
as  the  end  of  the  involved  narration 
began  to  dawn  upon  her. 

"They  tooken  the  other  box  of  soap 
outen  the  window  and  put  the  verse 
in  it  and  carried  it  down  to  Aunt 
Prissy  and  told  her  Mr.  Petway  sent  it 
to  her.  It  was  a  joke  they  said,  but 
they  was  good  and  skeered.  I  got 
home  then  and  I  seen  her  and  Maw 
laughing  about  it  and  Aunt  Prissy 
was  just  as  pink  and  pleased 
and  loving  looking  as  Pattie 
were  and  Maw  was  a-joking 
of  b.er  like  Mis'  Pratt — no,  Hoover 
— did  Pattie  and  all  of  a  sudden  1 
knewed  it  were  them  bad  boys,  'cause 
I  seen  'em  laughing  in  a  way  I  knows 
is  badness.  Oh,  then  I  was  so  skeered 
I  couldn't  swoller  something  in  my 
throat  'cause  I  thought  maybe  Aunt 
Prissy  would  jump  offen  Bee  Rock 
when  she  fond  she  were  so  disgraced 
with  Mr.  Petway.  I  woulder  done  it 
myself,  for  I  got  right  red  in  my  own 
face  thinking  about  it."  And  the 
blush  that  was  a  dawn  of  the  eternal 
feminine  again  rose  to  the  little  bud- 
woman's  face. 

"It  were  awful,  Eliza  child,  and  I 
don't  blame  you  for  being  mortified 
over  it,"  said  Mother  Mayberry  with 
a  quick  appreciation  of  the  wound 
inflicted  on  the  delicacy  of  the  child, 
and  the  tale  began  to  assume  serious 
proportions  in  her  mind  as  she  thought 
of  the  probable  result  to  the  incipient 
affair  between  the  elderly  lovers  that 
had  been  a  subject  of  prayful  hope 
to  her  for  some  time  past.  "What 
did  you  do?" 

"I  prayed,"  answered  Eliza  in  a  per- 
fectly practical  tone  of  voice,  "and  as 
I  prayed  I  ran  to  Mr.  Petway  as  fast 
as  I  could.  He  was  filling  molasses 
cans  at  the  barrel  when  I  got  there 
and  they  wasn't  nobody  in  the  store, 
only  I  seen  Bud  and  Henny  peeping 
from  behind  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
they  was  right  white,  they  was  so 
skeered  by  that  time.  Then  I  told 
him  all  about  it  and  begged  him  to 
let  Aunt  Prissy  have  the  box  of  soap 
and  think  he  sent  it,  so  her  feelings 
wouldn't  get  hurted.  I  told  him  I 
would  give  him  my  seventy-five  cents 
from  picking  peas  to  pay  for  it  and 
that  Aunt  Prissy  cried  so  when  her 
feelings  was  hurted,  and  she  thought 
so  much  of  him  that  she  kept  her 
frizzes  rolled  up  all  day  when  she 
hoped  he  might  be  coming  that  night 
to  see  her  and  got  Maw  to  bake  tea- 
cakes  to  pass  him  out  on  the  front 
porch  and  he  might  let  her  have  just 
that  one  littIe»box  of  soap." 

"What  did  he  say,  child?"  asked 
Mother  Mayberry  in  a  voice  that  was 
positively  weak  from  anxiety  and  sup- 
pressed mirth  at  Eliza's  own  account 
of  her  management  of  the  outraged 
lover. 

"He  didn't  say  a  thing,  but  he  sat 


down  on  a  cracker  box  and  just  hug- 
ged me  and  laughed  until  he  cried  all 
over  my  dress  and  I  hugged  back  and 
laughed  too,  but  I  didn't  know  what 
at.  Then  he  told  me  that  he  didn't 
ever  want  Aunt  Prissy  to  know  about 
them  bad  boys'  foolish  joke  'cause  he 
wanted  to  marry  Aunt  Prissy  and 
didn't  want  her  to  find  out  that  three 
young  scallawags  had  to  begin  his 
co'ting  for  him." 

"Did  he  say  all  that  to  you,  'Liza 
honey,  are  you  sure?"  asked  Mother 
Mayberry,  beginning  to  beam  with  de- 
light at  the  outcome  of  the  horrible 
situation. 

"Yes'm,  he  did,  and  I  went  out  and 
brought  Bud  and  'Lias  and  Henny  in 
and  he  talked  to  'em  serious  until 
'Lias  cried  and  Bud  got  choked  trying 
not  to.  Then  he  give  them  all  a  bot- 
tle of  soda  pop  and  they  ain't  never 
anybody  a-going  to  tell  anybody  else 
about  it.  He  made  them  boys  cross 
they  hearts  and  bodies  not  to.  I  didn't 
cross  mine  'cause  I  knew.  I  had  to  tell 
you,  but  I  do  it  now."  And  Eliza 
stood  up  and  solemnly  made  the  mystic 
sign,  thus  locking  the  barn  door  of 
her  secret  chambers  after  having  quar- 
tered the  troublesome  steed  of  confi- 
dence on  the  ranges  of  Mother  May- 
berry's  conscience. 

"Well,  'Liza,  a  secret  oughter  al- 
ways be  wrapped  up  tight  and  dropped 
down  the  well  inside  a  person,  and 
suppose  you  and  me  do  it  to  this  one. 
And,  child,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
you  did  the  right  thing  all  along  this 
line,  and  it  were  the  Heavenly  Father 
you  asked  to  help  you  out  that  put 
the  right  notion  in  your  heart  of 
what  to  do." 

"Yes'm,  I  believe  He  did,  and  He 
got  hold  of  Mr.  Petway  some  too,  to 
make  him  kind  about  wanting  to 
marry  Aunt  Prissy.  He  are  a-going  to 
ask  her  to-night  and  I  promised  to 
keep  Paw  outen  the  way  for  him, 
'cause  Paw  will  get  away  from  Maw 
and  come  talk  crops  with  him  some- 
times on  the  front  porch.  May  I  go 
out  to  the  kitchen  and  get  Cindy  to 
make  a  little  chicken  soup  for  Mis' 
Bostick  now?  I  can't  get  her  to  eat 
much  to-day." 

"Yes,  and  welcome,  Sister  Pike," 
answered  Mother  Mayberry  heartily, 
and  she  shook  with  laughter  as  the 
end  of  the  blue  calico  skirt  disap- 
peared in  the  hall.  "The  little  raven 
have  actually  begun  to  sprout  cupid 
wings,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
went  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
toward  the  Doctor's  office.  "Co'ting 
are  a  bombshell  that  explodes  in  the 
big  Road  of  life  and  look  out  who  it 
hits,"  she  further  observed  to  herself 
as  she  paused  to  train  up  a  shoot  of 
the  rambler  over  the  office  door. 

The  Doctor  had  just  come  from  over 
the  Ridge,  put  up  his  horse  and  made 
his  way  through  the  kitchen  and  hall 
into  his  office  where  he  found  his 
Mother  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  table. 
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1 0  000  Head  Dressed  TurkeysWanted 

Between  Now  and  Thanksgiving 

FOR  SPOT  CASH 

Sold  fancy  large  young  gobblers  today  weighing  12  to  13  pounds  as 
high  as  28  cents  per  pound.  Commence  now  and  get  your  turkeys  in 
the  best  condition  possible.  If  you  have  any  ready  for  the  market  at 
the  present  time  send  us  a  case  or  two  each  day.  We  look  for  fancy 
dressed  turkeys  to  bring  good  prices  from  now  until  after  the  holidays. 
We  have  the  largest  turkey  trade  in  San  Francisco  and  can  use  all  you 
and  your  friends  can  ship  us.  Please  send  us  the  names  of  the  different 
people  in  that  section  having  turkeys  for  sale.  We  can  handle  live 
turkeys  as  well  as  dressed. 

We  can  also  use  all  the  Grain,  Hay,  Dried  Fruit,  Potatoes,  Chickens, 
Eggs  and  Honey  that  you  can  ship  us.  Highest  market  prices,  imme- 
diate cash  returns  and  full  weights  guaranteed. 

We  have  had  to  postpone  giving  away  the  rubber-tired  buggy  until 
the  end  of  November,  and  at  this  time  it  will  be  shipped  to  the  lucky 
winner  at  once. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  us — 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 


213-215-217  Clay  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Hotel  St.  James 

VAN  NESS  AVENUE  NEAR  McALLISTER  ST. 
San  Francisco 


A   STRICTLY   FAMILY  HOTEL 

ON   THE   BOULEVARD,   OPPOSITE   CIVIC  CENTER 
Automobile   Touring   Parties  Solicited.     Garage   and   Supplies   Close  at  Hand. 


RATES  75c  DAY  UP 


Out  of  the  noise,  but  In  Ave 
minutes  walking  distance  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  district. 

EDWIN   SELIQ,  Owner 


Take  McAllister  St.  car  No.  5. 
get   off  at   Van   Ness  Avenue. 


He  smiled  in  a  dejected  way  and 
seated  himself  opposite  her,  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  table  and  dropped  his 
chin  into  his  hands. 

"No*',  what's  your  trouble,  Tom 
May  berry?"  demanded  his  Mother,  as 
she  gazed  across  at  him  with  anxiety 
and  tenderness  striving  in  glance  and 
tone.  "You've  been  a-going  around 
like  a  dropped-wing  young  rooster  witn 
a  touch  of  malaria  for  a  week.  If  it's 
just  moon-gaps  you  can  keep  'em  and 
welcome,  but  if  it's  trouble,  I  claim 
my  share,  son." 

"I  meant  to  tell  you  to-day,  Mother," 
he  answered  slowly.  After  a  moment's 
silence  he  looked  up  and  said  steadily, 
"I've  failed  with  Miss  Wingate — and 
I'm  too  much  of  a  coward  to  tell  her. 
I  feel  sure  now  that  she'll  never  be 
able  to  use  her  voice  any  more  than 
she  can  l_  the  speaking  tones  and  she 
— she  will  never  sing  again."  As  ne 
spoke  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  his  arms  shook  the  table  they 
rested  upon. 

For  a  moment  Mother  Mayberry  sat 
perfectly  still  and  from  the  whispered 
woids  on  her  lips  her  son  knew  she 
was  praying.  "The  Lord's  will  be 
done,"  she  said  at  last  in  her  deep, 
quiet  voice,  and  she  laid  one  of  her 
strong  hands  on  her  son's  arm.  "Tell 
me  about  it,  Tom.  You  ain't  done  no 
operation  yet?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  I  have,"  he  answered 
quietly.  "All  the  different  laryngeal 
treatments  she  had  tried  under  the 
greatest  specialists.  Her  one  hope 
was  to  be  built  up  to  the  point  ot 
standing  a  bloodless  operation  with 
the  galvanic  shock.  I  have  tried  three 
times  in  the  last  week  to  release  the 
muscles  and  start  life  in  the  nerves 
that  control  the  vocal  chords.  In  the 
two  other  cases  with  which  I  have  suc- 
ceeded the  response  was  immediate 
after  the  first  operation.  Now  I  dare 
not  risk  another  tear  of  the  muscles. 
One  reason  I  didn't  tell  her  is  that 
I  had  to  count  on  her  losing  the  fear 
that  she  wouldn't  gain  the  control. 
You  know  she  thinks  they  have  been 
only  preliminary  treatments  and  you 
have  heard  her  laugh  as  I  held  her 
white  throat  in  my  hands.  She  be- 
lieves completely  in  the  outcome. 
God,  to  think  I  have  failed  her — her!" 

"Yes,  Tom,  He  knows — and  Mother 
understands,"  his  Mother  answered 
gently. 

"And  she  must  be  told  right  away," 
said  the  Doctor  as  he  rose  and  walked 
to  the  window.  "It  is  only  fair.  Shall 
I  or  you  tell  her?  Choose,  Mother, 
what  will  be  best  for  her!  But  can 
she  stand  it?" 

"Son."  said  his  Mother,  as  she  also 
rose  and  stood  facing  him  with  the 
late  afternoon  sun  falling  straight  into 
her  face  which,  lit  by  the  light  with- 
out and  a  fire  within,  shone  with  a 
wonderful  radiance.  "Son,  don't  you 
know  these  old  Harpeth  Hills  have 
looked  down  in  they  day  on  many  a 
woman  open  her  arms,  take  a  burden 
to  her  heart  and  start  on  a  long  jour- 
ney up  to  the  Master's  everlasting 
hills?  Sometimes  it  have  been  dis- 
grace, or  a  lifelong  loneliness,  or  her 
man  hunted  out  into  the  night  by  the 
law.  I  have  laid  still-born  children 
into  my  sisters'  arms,  and  I've  washed 
the  blood  from  the  wounds  in  women's 
murdered  sons,  but  I  ain't  never  seen 
no  woman  deny  her  Ix>rd  yet  and  I 
don't  look  to  see  this  little  sister 
of  my  heart  refuse  her  cup.  I'll  tell 
her,  for  It's  my  part — but  Tom  May- 
berry,  see  that  you  stand  to  her  when 
your  time  comes,  as  it  surely  will." 

"Don't  you  know.  Mother,  that  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  do  the 
least  thing  for  her?"  he  asked,  with 


the  suffering  drawing  his  young  face 
into  stern,  hard  lines.  "But  to  do  the 
one  thing  for  her  I  might  have  done 
has  been  denied  me,"  he  added  bit- 
terly. 

"No,  Tom,  there's  one  thing  left  to 
you  to  give  her.  Sympathy  is  God's 
box  of  precious  ointment  and  see  that 
you  break  yours  over  her  heart  this 
day.  Now,  I'm  a-going  down  Provi- 
dence Road  to  meet  her  and  1  know 
the  Lord  will  help  me  to  the  right 
words  when  the  time  comes.  I  leave 
His  blessing  with  you,  boy!"  And  she 
turned  and  left  him  with  his  softened 
eyes  looking  up  into  her  calm  face. 

Then  for  a  long  hour  Mother  May- 
berry  worked  quietly  among  her  de- 
pendent feather  folk  and  as  she  work- 
ed, her  gentle  face  had  its  brooding 
mother-look  and  her  lips  moved  as  she 
comforted  and  fortified  herself  with 
snatches  of  prayer  for  the  journey 
through  the  deep  waters,  on  which  sne 
was  to  lead  this  child  of  her  affection. 
After  the  last  tangle  had  been 
straightened  out,  each  brood  settled 
in  comfortable  quarters  and  the  cause 
of  all  quarrels  arbitrated,  she  walked 
to  the  front  gate  and  stood  looking 
down  the  Road. 

And  up  from  the  Deacon's  house 
came  a  little  procession  that  made  her 
smile  with  a  sob  clutching  at  her 
heart.  The  singer  lady  had  taken 
Teether  from  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
who  stood  happily  exchanging  the 
topics  of  the  times  with  the  Hoover 
bride,  who  had  not  had  thus  far  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  expatiate  on  quite 
all  the  adventures  of  the  wedding  jour- 
ney and  kept  on  hand  still  a  small 
store  of  happenings  to  recount  to  her 
sympathetic  neighbors  as  they  found 
time  and  opportunity.  The  rosy  rol- 
licking youngster  she  had  perched  on 
her  shoulder  and  held  him  steadily 
thus  exalted  by  his  pair  of  sturdy, 
milk-fed  legs.  Martin  Luther,  as 
usual,  clung  to  her  skirts,  Susie  Pike 
danced  on  before  her  and  the  Deacon 
was  walking  slowly  along  at  her  side, 
carefully  carrying  the  rose-garden  of  a 
hat  in  both  his  hands.  He  was  look- 
ing up  at  her  with  his  gentle  face 
abeam  with  pleasure  and  Mother  May- 
berry  could  hear,  as  they  came  near, 
that  she  was  humming  to  him  as  he 
lined  out  some  quaint,  early  church 
words  to  her.  It  was  a  never  failing 
source  of  delight  to  the  old  patriarch 
to  have  her  thus  fit  motives  from 
the  world's  great  music  to  the  ol 
pioneer  hymns. 

"Sister  Mayberry,"  he  exclaim 
with  exultation  in  his  old  face,  "I  neve 
thought  to  hear  in  this  world  the- 
words  of  my  brother,  Charles  Wesley 
sung  to  such  heavenly  strains  as  m 
young  sister  has  put  them  this'  day 
Never,  before.  I  feel,  have  they  ha 
fit  rendition.  While  I  line  the  ver- 
sing them  again  to  Sister  Mayberry 
child,  that  her  ears  may  be  rejoice 
with  mine."  And  Mother  Mayber 
caught  at  the  top  of  the  gate  as  the  gi 
slipped  the  nodding  baby  down  In 
her  arms  and  in  her  wonderful  mut 
voice  hummed  the  Grail  motif  whil 
the  Deacon  raised  his  thin  old  hand 
and  lined  out  the 

"Hail,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord. 

Whom  one  in  three  we  know — " 
on  through  its  verses  to  its  final  i 
vocation  of  the 

"Supreme,  essential  One,  adored 

In  co-eternal  Three." 
"The  I.ord   bless  you,  child.  Ian 
make  His  sun  to  shine  upon  you."  h 
said  as  the  last  note  died  away,  whil 
Teether  chuckled     and  nozzled 
Mother  Mayberry's  shoulder.    "I  Wj 
go  on  back  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Rostick 
and  will  deposit  thla  treasure  with 
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Let  everything  be  saved  on  the  farm. 
Remember  that  a  dollar  saved  is  a 
dollar  made.  Every  ton  of  hay,  jar  of 
fruit  and  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  will 


save  your  expenses  next  year.  Begin 
the  new  year  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
feed  and  food  products  for  your  fam- 
ily table. 


Sister  Mayberry,"  he  added  with  a 
smile  as  he  handed  the  bouquet-hat 
over  the  gate. 

"Susie,  can't  you  take  Teether  over 
to  your  Aunt  Prissy  and  tell  her  that 
Mother  says  please  give  him  his  milk 
right  away,  for  it's  past  time,  and 
she  will  come  in  a  few  minutes?" 
asked  the  singer  lady,  as  she  handed 
the  reluctant  baby  to  the  small  girl 
at  her  side. 

"Milk,  thank  ma'am,  please,"  de- 
manded Martin  Luther  quickly,  hav- 
ing no  intention  of  being  left  out  of 
any  lactic  deal. 

"Run  ask  Cindy,"  answered  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  started  him  up  the 
front  walk,  and  came  on  more  slowly 
with  Miss  Wlngate  at  her  side.  In  her 
soul  she  was  realizing  fully  the  in- 
fluence the  lovely  woman  had  thrown 
over  the  hearts  of  the  simple  Provi- 
dence folk  and  the  greatness  of  her 
own  nature  was  making  her  under- 
stand something  of  the  loss  to  those  of 
the  outer  world  whom  the  great  singer 
would  be  no  longer  able  to  call  within 
the  spell  of  her  wonderful  voice. 

"Honey-bird,"  she  said  gently,  as 
she  drew  the  girl  to  the  end  of  the 
porch  where  the  wisteria  vine,  a 
whispering  maple  and  the  crimson 
rambler  shut  them  in  from  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  save  the  spirit  of 
Providence  Nob,  which  brooded  down 
over  them  in  a  wisp  of  cloud  across 
its  sun-reddened  top,  "here's  the  place 
and  time  and  heart  strength  to  tell  you 
that  your  Lord  have  laid  the  hand 
of  affliction  on  you  heavy  and  have 
tooken  back  from  you  the  beautiful 
voice  He  gave  you  to  use  for  a  time. 
I'm  a-praying  for  you  to  be  able  to 
say  His  will  be  done." 

For  one  instant  the  singer  woman 
went  white  to  the  eyes  and  swayed 
back  against  the  vine,  then  she  asked 
huskily,  "Did  he  say  so?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor's  mother 
gently  with  her  deep  eyes  looking  into 
the  girl's  very  soul.  "Them  treat- 
ments was  operations  and  they  is  all 
he  dares  to  make  for  fear  of  your 
losing  the  speaking  voice  what  you 
have  got  so  beautiful.  If  they  is  any 
love  and  pity  my  heart  after  I  have 
stopped  giving  it  to  you  I'm  going  to 
pour  some  out  on  Tom  Mayberry,  for 
when  a  man's  got  to  look  sorrow  in 
the  eyes  he  goes  blind  and  don't  know 
what  way  to  turn,  lessen  a  woman 
leads  him.  But  he  ain't  neither  here 
or  there  and — " 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Miss  Win- 
gate  in  her  soft  dove  notes  as  she 
looked  the  tragedy-stricken  young 
Doctor's  mother  straight  in  the  face, 
with  her  dark  eyes  completely  un- 
veiling her  heart,  woman  to  woman. 
"I — I  want  him!" 

"What's  left  of  him  is  in  the  of- 
fice, and  you  are  welcome  to  the 
pieces,"  answered  his  Mother,  a  com- 
prehensive joy  rising  above  the.  sorrow 
in  her  eyes.  "I  reckon  I  can  trust 
him  with  ypu,  but  if  you  need  any 
help,  call  me,"  she  added,  as  the  singer 
girl  fled  down  the  steps  and  around 
to  the  office  wing. 

And  they  neither  one  of  them  ever 
knew  how  it  really  happened,  though 
she  insisted  on  accusing  herself  and 
he  claimed  always  the  entire  blame, 
but  he  had  been  sitting  where  his 
Mother  had  left  him  for  an  hour  or 
more  with  his  face  in  his  hands  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  clasped 
in  soft  arms  and  his  eyes  pressed 
close  against  a  bare  white  throat  and 
a  most  wonderful  dove  voice  was 
murmuring  happy,  comforting  little 
words  that  fell  down  like  jewels  into 
his  very  heart  of  hearts.  And  his  own 
strong  arms  held  very  close  a  palpitat- 


» 

ing,  cajoling,  flower  of  a  woman,  who 
was  wooing  for  smiles  and  dimpling 

with  raptures. 

"1  don't  care,  I  don't,  and  please 
don't  you!"  she  pleaded  with  her  lips 
against  his  black  forelock. 

"I  can't  help  caring!  The  one  thing 
I  asked  of  all  my  years  of  hard  work 
was  to  give  the  music  back  to  you — " 
and  again  he  buried  his  face  in  the 
soft  lace  at  her  throat. 

"You  say,  do  you  that  I'll  never 
sing  again?"  she  asked  quickly,  and  as 
she  spoke  she  lifted  his  head  in  her 
hands  and  waited  an  instant  for  the 
smothered  groan  with  which  he 
answered  her. 

"Now,  listen,"  she  answered  him  in 
a  voice  fairly  a-tremble  with  joyous 
passion  and  as  she  spoke  she  laid 
his  ear  close  over  her  heart  and  held 
him  so  an  instant.  "Does  it  matter 
that  only  you  will  ever  hear  the  song', 
dear?"  she  whispered,  then  slipped 
out  of  his  arms  and  across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  table  before  he  could  detain 
her. 

"No,  Tom  Mayberry,"  she  said  as  he 
reached  for  her,  and  her  tone  was  so 
positive  that  he  stopped  with  his 
arms  in  the  air  and  let  them  sink 
slowly  to  his  side.  "We'll  have  this 
question  out  right  here  and  if  1  have 
trouble  with  you  I'll — call  your 
Mother,"  and  she  laughed  as  she  shook 
away  a  tear. 

"Please!"  he  pleaded  and  his  face 
was  both  so  radiant  and  so  worn  that 
she  had  to  harden  her  heart  against 
him  to  be  able  to  hold  herself  in 
hand  for  what  she  wanted  to  say  to 
him. 

"No,"  she  answered  determinedly, 
"and  you  must  listen  to  every  word 
I  say,  for  I  am  getting  frightened  al- 
ready and  may  have  to  stop." 

"I  want  to  talk  some  myself,"  he 
said  with  the  very  first  smile  com- 
ing into  his  grave  young  eyes.  "I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  can't  help  lov- 
ing you,  and  have  ever  since  I  first 
saw  you,  but  that  it  won't  do  at  all 
for  you  to  marry — marry  a  Providence 
country  bumpkin  with  nothing  but  a 
doctoring  head  on  his  shoulders.  I 
want  you  to  understand  that — " 

"Please  don't  refuse  me  this  way 
before  I've  ever  asked  you,"  she  said 
with  a  trace  of  the  grand  dame 
hauteur  in  her  manner  and  voice  that 
he  had  never  seen  before.  "I  think — 
I  think  very  suddenly  I  have  come 
to  realize,  Doctor  Maybeny,  that — that 
— oh,  I'm  very  frightened,  but  I  must 
say  it!  I  wouldn't  blame  you  or  your 
Mother  for  not  wanting  me  at  all. 
I — I  somehow,  I  don't  seem  very 
great — or  real  to  myself  here  in  Provi- 
dence. My  training  has  been  all  to 
one  end — useless  now — and  I'm  all  un- 
lessoned  and  unlearned  in  the  real 
things  of  life.  I  seem  to  feel  that  the 
hot  theaters  and  the  crowds  that  have 
looked  at  me  and — am  I  what  she  has 
a  right  to  demand  in  your  wife?" 
And,  with  a  proud  little  gesture,  she 
laid  her  case  in  his  hands. 

And  though  she  had  not  expected 
anything  dramatic  from  him  in  the 
way  of  refutation  of  her  speech,  she 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the  won- 
derful, absolute  silence  that  met  her 
heroics.  He  stood  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  eyes  with  a  calm  radiance 
in  his  face  that  reminded  her  of  the 
dawn-light  she  had  seen  that  morn- 
ing come  over  Providence  Nob  and 
his  deep  smile  gave  a  young  prophet 
look  to  his  austere  mouth.  And  as 
she  gazed  at  him  she  drew  timidly 
nearer,  even  around  the  corner  of  the 
table. 

"Your  work  is  so  wonderful — and 
who — "    By  this  time  she  had  got 
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real — and  you  ought  to  have  a  wife 
much  nearer  and  her  voice  trailed  off 
into  uncertainty.  And  still  he  stood 
perfectly  still  and  looked  at  her. 

"She  loves  me  and  I  love  her,  so 
that,  do  you  think,  I  might — I  might 
learn?  Cindy  says  I'm  a  wonder — 
and  remember  the  custards,"  she  fin- 
ished from  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  his  collar.  "Now  that  we've  both 
refused  each  other  do  you  suppose  we 
can  go  on  and  be  happy?"  she  laughed 
softly  from  under  his  chin. 

And  the  young  Doctor  held  her  very 
close  and  never  answered  a  word  she 
said.  The  strain  on  him  had  been 
very  great  and  he  was  more  shaken 
than  he  wanted  her  to  see.  But  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart  she  under- 
stood and  pressed  closer  to  him  as 
she  gave  him  a  long  silence  in  which 
to  recover  himself.  Twilight  was 
coming  in  the  windows  and  a  fra- 
grant night  breeze  was  ruffling  her 
hair  against  his  cheek  before  she 
stirred  in  his  arms. 

"We've  got  to  ask — to  ask  Mother 
before — before,"  she  was  venturing  to 
suggest  in  the  smallest  of  voices  in 
which  was  both  mirth  and  tenderness, 
when  a  low  laugh  answered  her  from 
the  doorway. 

"Oh,  no  you  don't,"  said  Mother  May- 
berry,  as  she  beamed  upon  them  with 
the  most  manifest  joy.  "I  had  done 
picked  you  out  before  you  had  been 
here  more'n  a  week,  honey-bird.  You 
can  have  him  and  welcome  if  you  can 
put  up  with  him.  He's  like  Mis' 
Peavey  always  says  of  her  own  jam. 
'Plenty  of  it  such  as  it  is  and  good 
enough  what  they  is  of  it'    A  real 


slow-horse  love  can  be  rid  far  and 
long  at  a  steady  gate.  He  ain't  pretty, 
but  middling  smart."  And  the  hand- 
some young  Doctor's  mother  eyed 
him  with  a  well-assumed  tolerance 
covering  her  positive  rapture. 

"Are  you  sure,  sure  you're  not  dis- 
appointed about — about  that  peony- 
girl?"  demanded  the  singer  lady,  as 
she  came  into  the  circle  of  Mother 
Mayberry's  arm  and  nozzled  her  little 
nose  under  the  white  lawn  tie. 

"Le'me  see,"  answered  Mother  May- 
berry  in  a  puzzled  tone  of  voice.  "I 
seem  to  understand  you,  but  not  to 
know  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"The  girl  to  whom  he  gave  the 
graduating  bouquet  with  Mrs.  Peavey's 
peony  in  it,"  she  whispered,  but  not 
so  low  that  the  Doctor,  who  had  come 
over  and  put  a  long  arm  around  them 
both,  couldn't  hear, 

"Well,"  answered  Mother  Mayberry 
in  a  judicial  tone  of  voice  as  she  bes- 
towed a  quizzical  glance  on  the  Doc- 
tor, who  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair  at  this  revelation  of  the  fact  of 
his  Mother's  indulgence  in  personal  re- 
miniscence, "I  reckon  Miss  Alford'll  be 
mighty  disappointed  to  lose  him,  but  I 
don't  know  nothing  about  her  riz 
biscuits.  Happiness  and  good  cooking 
lie  like  peas  in  a  pod  in  a  man's  life 
and  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  give  Pom 
Mayberry,  prize,  to  you." 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor. 

"Thank  you,"  murmured  Miss  Win- 
gate  with  a  wicked  glance  at  him  from 
his  Mother's  shoulder  that  brought  a 
hurried  embrace  down  upon  them  both. 

"Children,"  said  Mother  Mayberry, 
as  she    suddenly    reached    out  her 


strong  arms  and  took  them  both  close 
to  her  breast,  "looks  like  the  Lord 
sometimes  hatches  out  two  birds  in 
far  apart  nests  just  to  give  'em  wing- 
strength  to  fly  acrost  river  and  hill 
to  find  each  other.  You  both  kinder 
wandered  foreign  some  'fore  you 
sighted  one  another,  but  now  you  can 
begin  to  build  your  own  nest  right 
away,  and  I  offers  my  heart  as  a  bush 
on  Providence  Nob  to  put  it  in." 
(To  be  continued) 


The  rat  and  mice  pests  are  always 
serious  on  the  farm.  The  rodents 
destroy  many  things  by  gnawing  and 
spoil  many  other  things  by  their  re- 
pulsive odors,  and  the  rule  should  be 
to  fight  them  constantly  with  cats 
and  dogs  and  poisons  and  traps. 


John  S.  Harbison,  who  brought  the 
first  bees  to  California  and  established 
the  honey  industry  here  in  1854,  died 
at  his  home  recently  at  San  Diego, 
aged  86  years.  He  also  brought  the 
first  deciduous  fruit  trees  to  this  State. 
His  writings  on  bee  culture  are  known 
throughout  the  world. 


Pupils  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
schools  are  to  compete  for  prizes  for 
potato  growing  at  the  coming  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Fair.  Many  entries  have 
been  made. 


Plants  have  become  plastic  in  our 
hands  like  clay.  We  can  mould  their 
forms  to  suit  our  needs.  Wheat  origin- 
ally was  a  seed  as  tiny  as  the  seed  of 
hay — two  berries  to  the  stalk.  It  has 
been  made  by  man  what  it  is.  The 


adding  of  but  a  single  grain  to  each 
head  would  add  five  per  cent,  to  our 
annual  wheat  crop,  thereby  without 
any  increase  of  effort  producing  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $25,000,000. 


Always  remember,  it  is  much  easier 
to  sell  a  good  animal  than  to  buy  one. 
Keep  the  animal  on  your  farm  that 
comes  nearest  to  being  your  ideal  of 
the  type,  and  do  not  be  beguiled  into 
selling  it  because  the  price  offere 
seems  unusually  attractive. 


The  loss  incurred  from  plant  dis 
eases  is  often  underestimated  by  the 
farmer,  passes  unrecognized  or  is 
garded  as  natural  and  inevitable. 


Many  promising  colts  are  ruined  by 
being  forced  on  long  drives  with  their 
dams.  This  is  not  only  a  cruel  prac- 
tice, but  a  senseless  one. 


A  mule  never  seems   to   be  really 
frightened  at  anything.   When  he  run 
away  he  does  it  through  pure  love 
mischief. 


Los  Angeles  markets  are  flooded 
with  potatoes  and  thousands  of  sack 
of  tubers  will  decay,  as  there  is 
market  for  them. 


To  make  sheep  raising  a  success, 
farmer  needs  to  get  the  breed  he  like 
best  and  which  is  best  adapted  to  hi 
farm. 


Success  in  dairy  farming  depends 
not  only  on  good  stock  but  also  on 
good  common  sense  work. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
Insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  in  this  de- 
partment. 


POULTRY 


TRAP  NESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS— To  introduce,  eggs  from  heavy 
winter  layers  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels 
$1  up.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  A. 
R.  SchToeder,  Box  22,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


FREE— PLAIN  DRAWINGS  OF  LOUSE 
PROOF  BRACKETS  for  supporting 
roosts.  E  Z — clean  droppings  tray.  Louse 
proof  nests.  Fit  any  house.  Virgel 
Holden,  605  E.-  Third  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Nie's  Columbian  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  This  season  have  won  nine  first, 
seven  second,  three  third,  two  fourth,  one 
fifth  and  twenty-six  specials,  including 
four  silver  cups.  Breeding  and  exhibition 
stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  season.  Nie  Poultry  Yards, 
R.  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 
from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 

Blue  Strain);  day  old  chicks  and  choice 
cockrels  after  September  1. 

ENOC  CREWS, 
The  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  R  1,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Utility  White  Minorcas.  Bred 
to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility.  Eggs, 
settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks,  $15.00. 
White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00.  E.  E. 
Cauble,  Kerman,  Cal. 


Up-to-Date    Shipping     Coops    and  Egg 

Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  in  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


Kellerstrauss    Crystal    White  Orpington 

Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


For  Sale — Guernsey  Cow,  fresh,  and  some 
excellent  purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 
from  1  to  8  months  of  age,  out  of  pro- 
ducing dams.  ALSO  SPLENDID  HAMP- 
SHIRE BOARS,  fit  for  service,  and 
younger  ones  from  best  prize-winning 
pens  of  the  East.  J.  W.  Henderson,  503 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Registered     Berkshire     For  Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


O.  I.  c. 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White. 

"THE   BIG  WHITE  HOG" 
FAST   GROWING,    EARLY  MATURING, 
BIG,   HEALTHY  AND  PROLIFIC. 

My  offering  is  large  and  excellent,  con 
sisting  of  young  stock  of  both  sexes,  from 
weanlings  to  service  size. 

Tested  sows  and  service  males  of  all 
ages. 

Stock  furnished  no  akin. 

Registered  and  crated  free. 

Am  located  near  Mills,  12  miles  east  of 
Sacramento,  on  the  Folsom  road. 

Parties  desiring  to  look  over  stock  be 
fore  giving  orders  can  arrange,  by  mall, 
to  have  me  meet  them  at  the  Sacramento 
depot  on  arrival  of  train. 


C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

Phone  "Cap.  8F12."  Mills,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


I  have  had  ten  years'  experience  and 
have  made  good  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness. Began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  book- 
let. TeF.s  how.  Heacock,  5273,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.  

REAL  ESTATE 


STATE  LAND 

IN  LOTS  OF  40,  80,  120,  160  ACRES 
$2.25  to  $3.50  per  acre — -Good, level  land. 
$1.25  down.     Balance  25  years. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Particulars. 
A.  W.  VANCE,  281-283  Monadnock  Bldg. 


GEO.   A.   HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  interested  in  country  property, 

either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer,  see  us 
before  going  elsewhere.  We  have  a  large 
list  of  income  properties  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  which  might  suit  you.  If 
not  we  will  get  for  you  just  what  you 
want.  Geo.  A.  Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small.  If 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,  1220  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Sale — 7  acres  choice  land  in  town  of 
Morgan   Hill;    cash   or   terms.     F.  W. 
Garrison,   1222   18th  Avenue,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 


5  CTS.  AN  ACRE  CASH— Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  state.  You  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for 
forty  years,  but  3  per  cent  interest  on 
the  balance.  Send  6  cents  postage  for 
further  information.  Investor  Pub.  Co., 
Dept.  9,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


FINEST     IRRIGATED     COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live   Oak  and   Sunset   Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep,  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.    Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  hi  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO., 
No.   3  Market  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  Creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms.  W  J.  Mortimer  gr  Co..  Hotel 
Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100. 


For  Sale — High-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville,  Cal. 


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  Irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


WANTED 


Will  buy  good  farm,  well  situated;  own- 
ers only.     Give  description  and  price. 
Address  Maltby,  Bx.   754,   Chicago,  111. 


Wanted    Farmer   Agents   at   Once   for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  p.  K.'d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion.    Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


RARE  PLANTS 


Avocados  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cherimoyas, 
and  other  sub-tropical  fruiting  plants 
and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties. We  grow  only  sub-tropical  fruits 
of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling  merit. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  West  India  Gardens, 
Altadena,  Cal. 


Dates — We  are  making  an  importation  of 
offshoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf  and 
North  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  West 
India  Gardens,  Altadena,  Cal. 


Wild   Plant   Improvement  Gardens,  San- 
ta Ana,  California.    Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.      Rare     choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


"Nahelescol,"    Grafted    Valley   of  Eshcol 

and  other  Edenic  location  grape-vines, 
$5  each.  Henry  Lee  Owens,  Burlington, 
iowa. 


The   Avocado — The   Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 

The  Feijoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.    Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


PHEASANTS 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants   for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T.  D. 
Morris.  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


PLANTS 


Berry  Plants.    All  varieties.   Prices  right. 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated  price  list  and 
cultural  notes.  Louis  F.  Scribner,  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


Villa  Anna   Nursery,   Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specialty.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  in  any  county  in  the 
State.     Write    for   illustrated  catalogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gardener  and  Florist,  one  who  under- 
stands cultvn  e  of  both  vegetables  and 
flowers,  can  finj  unusual  opportunity  to  go 
into  business  o.  shares.  Place  2V£  acres, 
tools,  water  piped  over  the  place.  Neat 
city  market,  inferences.  Box  533,  Hay- 
ward.  Cal. 


Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear 
a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for  show- 
ing it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  Free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Company,   Dept.  782,  Chicago. 


Wagon  Scales  for  Hay  and  Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  kinds.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  &  Co.,  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,"  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


We  can  save  you  money  on  your  gro- 
ceries and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
the  market  affords;  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  a 
trial  order  and  ask  for  prices  on  anything 
you  want.  Sierra  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  149 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

Farmer  Representatives  wanted,  no  ex- 
perience necessary,  use  spare  time,  im- 
mediate and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $300 
per  month  and  more;  proposition  highlv 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  Bwilty 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


Congress  Elects  Officers 

The  following  were  the  officeis 
elected  at  the  recent  Dry-Farming 
Congress: 

President — Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskat- 
chewan; Vice-President — Hon.  John 
A.  Widtsoe  (retiring  president).  Am- 
erican Vice-Presidents — Prof.  W.  M. 
Jardine,  Kansas;  Daniel  Morgan,  Spo- 
kane, Washington,  and  R.  G.  Freder- 
icks, Prescott,  Arizona. 

International  Vice-Presidents — Aus- 
tralian section,  Nell  Neilson,  New 
South  Wales;  British  Columbia  sec- 
tion, Hon.  H.  Bostock,  Saskatchewan, 
Prof.  E.  Brocken,  South  Africa;  Gen. 
Louis  Borha;  India,  Hon.  Leslie  Cole- 
man. 

Foreign  Countries — Brazil,  Dr.  Pe- 
droe,  D.  Toledo,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mexico,  Sr.  lag. 
Lauio  Viadas,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Mexico  City;    Russia,  Alexan- 


der Kol,  Commissioner  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Russian  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture, St.  Louis.  Turkey,  Dr. 
Aaron  Aaronsohn,  Agricultural  Explor- 
er, Haifa,  Palestine;  Uraguay,  Dr.  Ed- 
wardo  Alevedo,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Montevideo;  Italy,  Prof.  Saverio 
Nitti,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Rome; 
China,  Hon.  C.  S.  Chan,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Pekin;  Hungary,  Dr.  Geo. 
Koppaiz  Budapest;  Persia,  His  Ex- 
cellency Ali  Kali  Kahn. 


Farm  Women 


The  Farm  Women's  Congress,  which 
recently  met  at  Lethbridge,  Canada, 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  Mrs.  John  Harbert,  of 
Colorado;  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  T. 
Burns;  First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Les- 
lie M.  Stavert,  Winnipeg;  Second 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Watt,  British  Co- 
lumbia;   Third    Vice-President,  Miss 


Irma  Mathews,  Oklahoma;  Executive 
Board — Alberta,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Downer; 
British  Columbia,  Miss  Alice  Raven- 
hill;  Saskatchewan,  Mrs.  J.  Dixon; 
England,  Miss  Browning;  California, 
Mrs.  Holt;  Colorado,  Miss  Fowle; 
Iowa,  Mrs.  Kepper;  Missouri,  Miss 
Griffiths;  Montana,  Miss  Harkness; 
North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Batchelor;  Ne- 
vada, Mrs.  Kneil;  Oklahoma,  Mrs. 
Grigrog;  Oregon,  Miss  Webb;  South 
Dakota,  Miss  M.  Senser;  Utah,  Miss 
Merril;  Washington,  Miss  J.  Berry; 
Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Howie;  Wyoming, 
Mrs.  Watson. 


Giant  Winter  Rhubarbs. 


Mr.  Wagner  states  that  the  Giant 
Winter  Strains  which  he  is  now  offer- 
ing for  the  first  time  are  much  stronger 
and  much  more  rapid  growers  than 
the  common  crimson  varieties.  Giant 
winter  strains  come  soon  after  plant- 
ing and  unless  the  ground  is  frozen 


they  keep  growing  constantly.  Giant 
winter  strains  stems  proving  twice 
as  large  as  the  ordinary  old-time 
crimson  winter,  being  hardy  in  any 
climate,  will  grow  and  yield  hand- 
some returns  where  the  crimson 
winter  varieties  would  be  a  failure. 
Mr.  Wagner  states  that  his  giant  win- 
ter strains  are  unsurpassed  in  either 
flavor,  texture,  size  or  hardiness  and 
that  the  price  he  is  offering  them  to 
the  public  is  the  same  as  the  common 
crimson  winter,  yielding  much  heavier 
than  the  old-time  sorts,  and  is  much 
more  profitable. 


If  a  drawn  carcass  has  any  dis- 
tance to  go,  it  may  mould  inside;  or 
if  a  fly  does  not  "blow"  in  It,  there 
is  a  large  exposed  surface  hidden  from 
sight,  which  may  become  infected  by 
some  means  during  transit.  If  mouldy, 
sour,  or  fly-blown,  it  is  no  longer  sal- 
able, at  least  for  anything  like  a  fair 
price,  and  it  is  not  safe  as  food. 
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Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 

To  Chicago 

in  68  Hours 


Every  Travel  Comfort  is  afforded  on  this 
train.  The  Observation- Lihrary-Cluh-room 
Car  is  a  special  feature.  Daily  market  re- 
ports and  news  items  are  received  by  tele- 
graph. Your  wants  are  looked  after  by 
attentive  employes  and  the  Dining  Car 
Service  is  excellent.  The  route  across  the 
Sierras  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  through  Weber 
Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental 
Divide,  is  a  most  attractive  one. 
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When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a   good  bit,  chisel 
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tools  which  are  all  good — the  best  in  their  line-  — 
A  merica's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested  time  after  time  for  temper,  efficiency 
durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools — 
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Northern  California  to  Show  Fine  Citrus  Fruits 


A  Citrus  Orchard  in  the  Making. 


QNE  OF  THE  MOST  NOTEWORTHY  of  the 
many  noteworthy  expositions  that  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  to  California  will  be 
the  Second  Annual  Orange  and  Olive  Exposition  to 
be  given  in  Oroville  from  December  3d  to  7th, 
1912,  inclusive.  The  exposition  is  noteworthy  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  marks  the  development 
of  a  great  citrus  industry  in  a  latitude  that  to 
the  average  Easterner  and  to  many  Californians 
would  seem  prohibitive  of  the  culture  of  citrus 
fruits.  It  was  Professor  Wickson  of  the  University 
of  California  who  tersely  remarked  that  altitude 
does  not  count  in  California.  Nowhere  is  this 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  Oroville  citrus  dis- 
trict, for  there  we  find  the  earliest  oranges  ripen- 
ing and  the  olives,  which  have  already  made  the 
Oroville  district  famous  the  world  over. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  thermal  belt 
in  Oroville,  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  southern 
California,  is  to  be  found  in  geographic  and  soil 
conditions.  Shut  off  from  the  wintry  winds  by  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  from  the  ocean  breezes  by 
the  coast  range,  the  Oroville  citrus  belt  presents 
ideal  cilmatic  conditions  for  the  development  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  kindred  fruits.  The  soil  also 
is  the  famous  red  soil  which  gave  its  name  to 
Redlands,  and  which  is  everywhere  associated  with 
the  finest  citrus  fruits.  The  warm  summer  days 
and  the  pleasant  summer  nights  also  result  in 
ripening  the  fruit  in  this  northern  district  much 
before  that  of  southern  California,  and  so  we 
have  as  a  result  the  earliest  oranges  in  the  State 
coming  from  the  most  northern  district. 

The  First  Annual  Orange  and  Olive  Exposition, 
which  was  given  a  year  ago,  was  a  most  tremen- 
dous success.  Visitors  were  attracted  from  all 
over  the  State  and  the  ocular  demonstration  given 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  district  for  the  culture 


of  oranges  and  olives  resulted  immediately  In  a 
large  land  boom  in  planting  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  these  fruits.  The  visitor  to  Oroville  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  the  many  advantages  that 
that  portion  of  California  contains,  and  be  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  remarkable  diversity 
of  California  soils.  Oranges  will  be  seen  grow- 
ing in  profusion  on  streets  and  in  yards.  Com- 
mercial orchards  containing  hundreds  of  acres  will 
be  found  yielding  their  golden  fruit.  A  few  miles 
away  thousands  of  acres  will  be  found  planted 
to  rice,  and  threshers  will  be  seen  at  work  thresh- 
ing out  the  kernels  from  the  husks.  To  many  Cali- 
fornians the  thought  of  a  great  rice  industry  here 
is  new  and  strange,  and  yet  the  rice  fields  of 
Butte  County,  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Oro- 
ville, are  attracting  the  attention  of  experts  the 
world  over.  This  year  about  2,000  acres  were 
planted  to  rice.  The  estimated  acreage  for  next 
year  is  placed  at  5,000. 

Not  only,  however,  are  climatic  aud  soil  condi- 
tions right,  but  the  abundance  of  water  is  an 
assurance  that  the  land  can  be  made  fruitful. 
Oroville  is  watered  by  the  Feather  River,  one  of 
the  longest  and  largest  streams  in  the  State.  It 
carries  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres,  and  irrigation  projects  are  now 
being  formed  which  will  bring  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  now  barren  land  into  bearing. 

The  transportation  facilities  for  Oroville  are  also 
abundant.  The  Western  Pacific  has  its  division 
shops  located  in  Oroville.  The  Southern  Pacific 
has  a  branch  line,  with  Oroville  as  its  terminal, 
and  the  Northern  Electric,  a  fast  interurban  rail- 
road, runs  into  this  city.  There  are  over  thirty 
trains  in  and  out  of  Oroville  every  day.  Six  years 
ago  there  were  two  trains  in  and  out.  The  result 
of  the  increased  transportation  facilities  has  been 
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Orange  Trees  at 
eight  years  of 
age  bear  heavily 
and  the  golden 
fruit  ripens  In 
time  to  grace 
the  Thanksgiv- 
ing tables. 


Oroville's  New  Citrus  Pavilion. 


of  California.  Oroville  is  the  center 
of  a  large  gold  dredging  industry,  and 
gold  abounds  not  only  in  its  fruit 
above  the  ground  but  in  its  soil  be- 
neath the  ground.  Thirty  of  these 
great  gold  boats,  costing  over  $150,000 
each,  can  be  seen  at  work.  Following 
up  the  gold  dredger  is  the  rock 
crusher,  converting  the  unsightly  piles 
of  rock  left  by  the  dredger  into  the 
finest  crushed  rock  in  the  world,  and 
following  up  the  rock  crusher  is  the 
horticulturist  replanting  dredged  land 
to  grapes,  oranges,  olives  and  other 
fruits.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  first  Tokays  shipped  from  Califor- 
nia this  year  were  grown  on  dredged 
land. 

Oroville  is  also  the  center  of  the 
chief  electricity  producing  area  in  the 
State.    A  number  of  big  power  plants 


noticeable  in  the  development  of  the 
country  that  better  transportation  fa- 
cilities always  bring.  Owing  largely 
to  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities, 
the  Oroville  district  has  not  developed 
in  the  past  as  rapidly  as  some  of  the 
districts  of  southern  California.  The 
result  is  that  lands  are  now  cheaper 
here  than  they  are  in  the  more  settled 
districts,  and  that  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment of  larger  small  capital  are 
much  greater.  Someone  has  well  said 
that  in  the  Oroville  district  all  that 
is  needed  is  10  per  cent  of  capital,  45 
per  cent  of  energy  and  45  per  cent  of 
brains.  Given  these,  the  person  who 
comes  to  the  Oroville  district  to  set- 
tle can  be  sure  not  only  of  a  compe- 
tence for  himself,  but  of  a  snug  for- 


are  located  near  this  city.  The  plant 
of  the  Great  Western  Power  Com- 
pany is  but  sixteen  miles  away,  and 
visitors  to  the  exposition  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  riding  up  the  won- 
derful Feather  River  Canyon  past  this 
great  power  plant,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
duction of  electricity  is  also  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  agriculturists, 
inasmuch  as  it  assures  cheap  power 
for  pumping  plants  and  makes  the  ir- 
rigation of  large  areas  that  have  no 
ditch  system  possible. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  tim- 
ber, Oroville  also  has  much  that  will 
attract.  The  Truckee  Lumber  Com- 
pany has  its  big  all-steel  mill  located 
at  Oroville.  The  equipment  of  this 
mill  is  said  to  be  the  most  modern  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  of  the  chief  displays  at  the  com- 
ing exposition  will  be  a  display  of 
apples  grown  in  the  mountain  lands 
of  Butte  County.  These  apples  are  as 
fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and 
the  apple  acreage  of  the  county  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

There  will  also  be  displays  of  al- 
monds from  the  almond  districts  of 
the  county,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
deciduous  fruits.  In  connection  with 
the  exposition  a  poultry  and  mining 
show  will  be  given. 

Also,  in  conjunction  with  the  Orange 
and  Olive  Exposition,  the  California 


Olive  Crops  One  of  the  Money  Makers. 


A  Yard  of  Almonds. 


tune  as  time  rolls  by  and  makes  his 
holdings  more  valuable. 

Interest  in  Oroville  chiefly  centers 
in  its  orange  and  olive  industries.  The 
Butte  County  Citrus  Association,  a  co- 
operative growers'  concern;  markets 
its  own  fruit.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  large  packing  houses  and  during 
the  orange  season  these  packing 
houses  are  seeing  some  great  activity. 

The  largest  olive  mill  in  the  world, 
the  plant  of  the  Ehmann  Olive  Com- 
pany, is  also  located  in  Oroville,  and 
visitors  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  the  delectable  ripe  olive  is 
pickled.  In  the  course  of  fourteen 
years  this  industry  has  arisen  from 
nothing  to  tremendous  proportions.  In 
1902  olives  were  sold  by  growers  at 
$23  a  ton  after  they  had  been  picked. 
To-day  they  are  being  sold  at  from 
$100  to  $125  a  ton  on  the  trees,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous undeveloped  market  for  the  ripe 
olive  and  for  olive  oil  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  use  of  the  olive  is  extending  as- 
sures a  continuance  of  prosperity  for 
the  olive  grower  and  the  olive  pickler. 
In  the  development  of  this  industry 
Mrs.  Frida  Ehmann  and  her  son,  E.  W. 
Ehmann,  have  done  pioneer  work. 

Outside  of  the  orange  and  olive  In- 
dustry there  are  many  other  things  to 
interest  visitors  in  this  wonderful  part 


Orange  Trees 
planted  in  tho 
rich.  red  soil 
of  the  Butte 
County  foothills 
make  rapid 
growth.  The  one 
here  shown  is 
three  years  old. 
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Gigantic  Irrigation  Project 


Hops  Make  Fat  Purses  for  Growers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  Bottom  Lands. 


Development  Board  will  hold  its  eigh- 
teenth semi-annual  counties  conven- 
tion. This  convention  will  discuss 
matters  pertaining  to  immigration  in 
California,  and  also  a  detailed  discus- 
sion will  be  had  upon  methods  of  co- 
operating in  promotion  work  between 
the  California  Development  Board  and 
the  local  promotion  organizations.  Men 
of  State-wide  and  national  fame  are 
scheduled  to  make  addresses.  The  ex- 
position promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  promotion  events  in 
California  and  a  large  attendance  is 
certain.  Special  rates  have  been 
granted  on  all  the  railroads  from  all 
points  in  California. 


The  Chuckawalla  and  Palo  Verde  Ir- 
rigation Association  is  being  organ- 
ized in  Riverside  County.  Nearly  250,- 
000  acres  are  involved  and  the  owners 
of  this  property  plan  to  bond  the  irri- 
gation district  for  $7,000,000  and  with 
the  money  construct  ditches  from  the 
Colorado  river  intake. 


Tuolumne  County  Apples. 


Tuolumne  county  is  coming  to  the 
front  as  a  fruit  producing  section. 
Ever  since  the  gold  rush  of  1849  the 
county  has  been  associated  with  gold 
mines,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago  all 
the  product  consumed  at  the  mining 
camps  has  been  imported.  Attention 
was  only  paid  to  the  soil  far  down  be- 
low the  surface  where  the  yellow  met- 
al lay.  In  the  last  few  years  some  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  surface 
soil  with  the  result  that  gold  is  be- 
ing taken  from  the  orchard  and  field 
crops.  At  the  Watsonville  apple  show 
apples  from  Tuolumne  county  cap- 
tured many  prizes.  So  far  about  250 
acres  have  been  planted  to  apples  and 
the  trees  that  this  year  were  in  bear- 


ing brought  handsome  returns.  Among 
the  varieties  that  have  so  far  proven 
most  successful  are  the  Winter  Ban- 
ana, Delicious,  King  David,  Maiden 
Blush  and  Newtown  Pippin.  These  are 
grown  at  altitudes  varying  from  1700 
to  3000  feet.  Other  fruits  in  certain 
localities  do  well,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  fruit  shipments  from 
the  county  will  be  factors  in  the  mar- 
kets. 


Nurserymen  Meet 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Nurserymen,  re- 
cently held  at  Oakland,  many  subjects 
of  much  importance  to  the  trade  were 
discussed.  Inspection  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  the  control  of  plant  diseases 
were  topics  of  greatest  interest  and  on 
these  subjects  the  nurserymen  freely 
gave  opinions.  Many  suggestions  were 
made  that  will  result  in  a  more  con- 
certed action  in  keeping  up  the  high 
standard  of  California  nursery  stock. 

High  tribute  was  paid  to  the  nursery- 
men by  Mayor  Mott,  of  Oakland,  in  his 
address.  He  said  it  was  to  the  nursery- 
men of  California  that  much  is  due 
for  the  excellence  of  the  fruits  and 
and  the  floral  wealth  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Why  do  we  see  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  civilized  whip  their  horses 
unmercifully  when  the  poor  brutes  are 
doing  their  very  best?  We  see  this 
very  often  here  in  the  city,  and  if 
we  had  our  way  there  would  be  some 
very  strenuous  and  radical  changes 
along  this  line. 


Why  not  let  the  hogs  turn  the 
wastes  of  the  farmstead  into  good 
meat  and  manure,  and  keep  surround- 
ings in  a  more  sanitary  condition? 


QNE  OF  THE  GREATEST  power 
development  plans  in  all  Califor- 
nia is  that  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  in  Placer  County  on 
the  South  River  and  Bear  River. 
Work  on  this  great  project  was  not 
started  until  July  3rd,  of  this  year, 
when  permission  to  proceed  was 
granted  by  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission. The  work  is  already  well 
under  way  and  several  thousand  men 
are  employed.  The  work  will  pro- 
ceed until  stopped  by  rains  late  in 
the  Fall.  It  will  begin  again  early 
next  Spring. 

The  development  makes  use,  for 
power,  and  irrigation  purposes,  of  the 
water  already  impounded  in  twenty 
reservoirs  in  the  catchment  area  of 
the  South  Yuba,  having  a  capacity  of 
2,024,000,000  cubic  feet,  combined  with 
additional  storage  of  4,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  to  be  secured  at  Lake  Spaulding. 
The  water  thus  stored  is  to  be  divert- 
ed, together  with  the  natural  run  off, 
to  the  Bear  River  watershed,  con- 
ducting it  in  tunnels  and  canals  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Bear  River  Can- 
yon to  a  point  about  three  miles 
northeast  of  Towle  Station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  to  a  regulating  res- 
ervoir known  as  the  Drum  Forebay. 

The  splendid  reservoir  site,  with  a 
capacity  of  nearly  double  the  com- 
bined capacity  of  all  of  the  reser- 
voirs in  the  South  Yuba  system,  will 
be  formed  by  the  construction  of  a 
huge  monolith  of  cyclopean  concrete. 
The  dam  will  be  of  a  gravity  type 
section,  arched  up-stream  for  an  addi- 
tional factor  of  safety  and  a  more 
substantial  type  of  construction,  thus 
insuring  stability  and  absolute  secur- 
ity against  any  possible  failure.  The 
dam  will  be  300  feet  in  height  and 
will  be  built  somewhat  similar  to  the 
New  Croton  and  Croton  Falls  dams 
of  the  New  York  Water  Supply,  and 
of  cross  section,  approximating  the 
Roosevelt  Dam,  which  impounds  such 
a  vast  quantity  of  water  for  the  Salt 
River  project,  a  part  of  the  reclama- 
tion work  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  reservoir  is  situated 
-about  two  miles  northeast  of  Smart 
Station,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, at  an  elevation  of  4,600  feet. 
The  high  dam  will  flood  over  700 
acres  of  land.    A  solid  rock  concrete- 


line  tunnel  4,427  feet  long,  will  form 
the  reservoir  outlet  and  will  conduct 
the  water  to  the  upper  end  of  a  con- 
crete-lined canal  eight  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  having  a  capacity  of 
400  second  feet,  or  16,000  miners' 
inches. 

Although  the  entire  Lake  Spaulding 
project  is  being  pushed  ahead  as  fast 
as  weather  conditions  permit,  work  on 
the  4427  foot  tunnel  which  will  be 
the  main  outlet  of  the  dam,  will  go 
on  steadily  throughout  the  whole 
year. 

This  great  electric  power  and  irri- 
gation project  will,  when  completed, 
furnish  water  enough  to  irrigate  over 
50,000  acres. 

The  gigantic  project  will  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  the  Fall  of  1913. 
The  fact  that  it  is  already  an  assured 
fact  has  had  the  indirect,  though  no 
less  noticeable  effect  of  creating  a 
heavy  demand  for  lands  which  will 
be  put  "under  the  ditch"  by  it. 

This  activity  has  been  felt  particu- 
larly in  the  orange  section,  in  the  foot- 
hills of  Placer  County,  where  some  of 
the  finest  land  for  citrus  growing  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  state,  will 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Plenty 
of  water  is  the  first  essential  to  the 
development  of  this  territory.  With 
that  assured,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  future  of  this  new  and  as 
yet  undeveloped  district. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers. 

As  different  kinds  of  soil  require 
different  fertilizers,  some  having  ex- 
hausted their  supply  of  potash  while 
others  may  be  rich  in  potash  and 
lacking  phosphoric  acid,  every  farm- 
er should  experiment  with  several 
kinds  of  fertilizer  on  the  crops  he 
fertilizes,  using  them  side  by  side  in 
the  same  field.  By  doing  this  he  will 
find  out  just  what  each  kind  of  soil 
lacks,  and  will  know  what  analysis 
and  what  amount  of  fertilizer  to  use 
on  it. 


Buy  enough  shoats  to  make  your 
meat  next  winter.  Beef,  pork  and 
mutton  will  doubtless  be  higher  and 
much  will  be  gained  by  producing 
your  own  meat. 


A  Typical  Orchard  of  Adriatic  Figs  In  the  Butte  County  Foothills. 
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BOSTROM'S  FARM  LEVEL 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  30  years 
and  the  sales  get  bigger  every  year. 
We  are  proud  of  that  record,  and  as  the 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED ' 


Plans  for  Big  Farm  Schools 


Price  $15 


which  has  Telescope  enabling  you  to 
read  the  Target  over  400  yards  away,  is 
the  most  simple,  accurate,  durable  and 
complete  outfit  ever  made  for 

Irrigating,  Ditching,  Tile  Draining,  Etc., 

Many  of  the  largest  hardware  dealers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  now  carry  it  in  stock. 

Write  today  for  description  of  Level  and  give 
name  and  address  of  your  local  hardware  dealer. 

Bostrom-Brady  Manufacturing  Co, 

Madison  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


the  brand  on  this  sack 
means  something  to 
every  alfalfa  grower — 

It  is  the  word  of  this  house 
that  no  better  alfalfa  seed  can  be 
bought  than  Germain  Premium 
Brand. 

Following  our  slogan  of  quality, 
our  buyers  went  into  the  fields 
and  bought  this  seed — not  from 
samples  in  the  office — but  out  on 
the  ground  where  they  could  con- 
sider every  item  in  the  selection  of 
clean,  strong  seed. 

Every  pound  of  Germain  Pre- 
mium Brand  is  triple  cleaned — 
twice  in  the  field  and  once  in  our 
own  mills — and  again  we  s;iy  that 
it  is  as  near  perfection  as  experi- 
enced judgment  and  machinery  can 
make  it. 

Look  for  the  stencilled  brand 
and  lead  seal. 

FARMOGERM 

the  marvelous  culture  of  nitrogen 
gathering  bacteria,  will  increase 
your  alfalfa  yield  from  50%  to 
200%  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  an 


Write  Dept.  L  for  Free 
Booklet. 


UUbli.hcd  1871 


Professor  Thomas  Foresyth   Hunt,   Dean   of  the   Agricultural  College,   University  of 

California. 


Seed  &  Plant  Co 

326 -32S-330  SO.  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles.  California 


QALIFORNIA  IS  TO  HAVE  the  most 
progressive  and  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  in  the  world,  if  the  plans  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California 
are  carried  out.  A  few  days  ago  the 
new  Agricultural  Hall  of  the  University 
was  formally  opened  and  dedicated 
with  impressive  ceremonies.  This  build- 
ing is  the  first  of  four  that  are  to  be 
included  in  the  greater  university  plans 
for  the  agricultural  college.  It  is  a 
magnificent  building  of  white  stone  and 
cost  about  $200,000.  Taking  part  in 
the  dedication  exercises  were  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Judge  Peter  J. 
Shields,  of  Sacramento;  E.  P.  Clark,  of 
Riverside;  Professor  Edward  J.  Wick- 
son,  the  retiring  dean  of  the  agri- 
cultural college;  Professor  Thomas  For- 
seyth  Hunt,  the  new  dean,  and  Dr. 
F.  R.  Marshall,  professor  of  animal  in- 
dustries. During  the  ceremonies  Pro- 
fessor Hunt  was  installed  as  dean  of 
the  college.  Also  a  bronze  bust  of 
Dr.  Hilgard,  professor  emeritus,  and  the 
oldest  professor  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, was  unveiled,  the  latter  cere- 
monies being  conducted  by  Professor 
Wickson. 

The  opening  of  the  new  building  and 
the  installation  of  Professor  Hunt 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Hunt  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  students  in  scientific 
agriculture  and  is  well  fitted  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

Already  many  changes  have  been 
made  to  broaden  out  the  work  of  the 
college.    Dr.  Herbert  John  Webber,  of 


Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Trop- 
ical Agruculture,  at  Riverside.  Dr. 
Webber  was  professor  of  plant  breed- 
ing at  Cornell.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1899  and 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  Wash- 
ington University  in  1901.  He  intro- 
duced into  this  country  frost  resisting 
oranges,  and  his  experiments  with  the 
timothy  crop  in  New  York  State  have 
resulted  in  a  100  per  cent  increase  in 
that  field. 

In  1899  he  was  sent  to  London  as  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture representative  to  the  international 


conference  on  hybridization  and  cross- 
breeding. 

John  Washington  Gilmore,  president 
of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  professor  of  agronomy,  be- 
ginning July  1,  1913.  Dr.  Gilmore  has 
had  vast  experience  in  the  Philippines, 
where  he  established  agricultural 
schools,  and  in  China,  where  he 
founded  the  agricultural  college  at 
Wuchang. 

On  January  1  the  university  will  be- 
gin its  course  in  floriculture  and  land- 
scape gardening,  a  new  department  in 
college  work.  Professor  J.  W.  Gregg 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  will 
join  the  faculty  as  professor  of  soil 
technology  January  1. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Coit,  associate  professor  of 
pomology  and  superintendent  of  the 
citrus  experiment  station  at  Whittier, 
has  been  promoted  to  be  professor  of 
citriculture,  beginning  January  1,  1913. 

Prof.  A.  V.  Steubenrauch,  pomolo- 
gist  in  charge  of  the  field  investigations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  been  appointed  professor 
of  pomology,  beginning  January  1. 
Steubenrach  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Many  improvements  are  planned  at 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis.  Pro- 
fessor Hunt,  in  discussing  these  plans, 
said:  "Our  first  aim  will  be  to  install 
a  system  of  centralized  administration 
of  the  University  Farm  School  affairs, 
to  supplant  the  old  system  of  divided 
respons'bility.  Under  the  old  plan 
there  was  never  any  one  who  was  in 
charge  of  every  department  of  the 
farm,  and  it  is  this  defect  which  will 
be  remedied.  Our  plan  is  to  create  a 
new  faculty  office  known  as  Dean  of 
the  University  Farm  School  and  Vice 
Director  cf  the  experiment  station.  The 
Dean  shall  live  permanently  at  the 
Farm,  and  shall  personally  supervise 
the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

"Our  other  aim  is  to  increase  the 
accommodations  of  the  farm  so  that 
every  student  who  applies  for  admin- 
istration can  be  allowed  to  enter. 

"I  am  expecting  within  a  short  time 
that  over  1,000  students  will  be  en- 
rolled at  the  Farm  and  we  will  have 
to  better  present  conditions  before  we 
can  think  of  receiving  them.  At  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature,  $205,- 
500  will  be  requested  for  work  at  the 
Farm  and  out  of  this  sum  the  necessary 
improvements  will  be  made.  From  this 
amount  will  come  funds  with  which 
both  new  dormitories  and  class  rooms 
will  be  erected. 

"Expansion  in  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Farm  will  also  be  made  to  meet 
the  increasing  registration  of  students. 


The    New   Agricultural    Building,    University  of  California. 
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Champion  Boy  Corn  Grower  of  the  World 


Jerry  Moors,  a  Fifteen- Year-Old  Boy  Who  Has  Shown  the  World  How  to  Grow  Corn. 


^  FEW  YEARS  AGO  the  average 
yield  of  corn  to  the  acre  in  South 
Carolina  was  a  little  more  than  eight 
bushels;  last  year  the  crop  averaged 
more  than  eighteen  bushels.  The 
cause  of  this  increase  has  been  the 
boys  of  the  South. 

Jerry  Moore  is  the  champion  of  an 
army  of  over  five  thousand  boys  In 
South  Carolina  alone,  enrolled  in  the 
Boys'  Corn  Clubs  of  the  South.  They 
have  not  only  been  learning  what  can 
be  done  on  the  farms  with  a  scientific 
application  of  fertilizer  and  a  deeper 
stirring  of  the  soil,  but  they  have 
(aught  and  enthused  their  elders. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
tremendous  value  of  these  boys  and 
their  work  as  an  asset  to  the  State.  If 
the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
thrive  where  only  one  had  heretofore 
grown  is  a  worthy  citizen,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  fifteen  year-old  boy  who 
makes  228%  bushels  of  corn  grow- 
where  only  eight  bushels  could  be  pro- 
duced under  old  methods? 

Each  year  the  boys  in  the  public 
schools  of  nearly  every  county  in  the 
Southern  States  choose  an  acre  of  land 
and  industriously  engage  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  honors  of  corn  grow- 
ing, and  the  boys  of  South  Carolina 
have  held  the  championship  ever  since 
they  entered  the  lists.  And  each  year 
the  champion  has  scaled  a  higher  maxi- 
mum of  production.  They  intend  that 
there  shall  be  no  "going  back."  Va- 
rious organizations  in  the  counties  add 
to  the  zest  of  the  competition  by  of- 
fering prizes — a  trip  to  Washington,  a 
new  plow,  money  sometimes.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  awards  a 
diploma  to  each  boy  whose  crop 
amounts    to    seventy-five    bushels  or 


more,  and  there  were  142  winners  of 
the  honor  in  1910. 

Jerry  Moore's  father  is  a  Methodist 
clergyman  whose  glebe  comes  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  reward  for  his  service  to 
his  church.  Last  year  the  rains  were 
uncommonly  plentiful  and  it  was 
hinted  that  Jerry  peered  an  advantage 
over  his  competitors  in  the  prayers  of 
his  father;  but  Jerry's  earnest  labor 
and  incessant  guardianship  of  his 
precious  corn-stalks  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  religion.  He  has  carted  over 
seven  hundred  loads  of  rich  earth  on 
his  acre,  and  he  spent  over  $90  on  fer- 
tilizers. But  his  profits,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  amounted  to  over  $130. 
His  distinction  won  him  many  hun- 
dreds more.  No  agricultural  festival 
in  the  South  and  the  near  adjoining 
West  has  been  regarded  as  a  normal 
occasion  without  the  presence  of  Jerry. 
He  has  been  summoned  as  far  as 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  a  banquet  was 
given  to  his  honor — and  to. his  great 
discomfiture  also.  When  all  the  big 
farmers  assembled  around  the  tables 
rose  to  drink  his  health,  one  of  them 
raised  Jerry  to  his  feet  in  his  chair, 
and  he  hid  his  face  in  his  arm,  his 
boyish,  blushing  bashfulness  being  as 
charming  to  his  hosts  as  it  was  ago- 
nizing to  him, 

Jerr'y  was  not  satisfied  with  winning 
once;  he  has  kept  on  planning,  plant- 
ing, working  and  studying  to  increase 
even  this  wonderful  record.  Jerry  is 
only  fifteen  years  old,  but  this  year  he 
will  demonstrate  to  those  assembled 
at  the  United  States  Land  Show  at 
Chicago  how  it  is  possible  to  have  home 
raised  hog  and  hominy  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  South.  When  our  boys  and 
girls  get  to  studying  and  solving  prob- 
lems of  this  kind,  we  will  hear  less 


Sizes:  4  to 
12  In;  22 
gauge  up  to 
7  in.;  8  in., 
9  in.,  10  in., 
11  in.  and  12 
in.,  20  gauge 


"WESTERN" 

Surface  Irrigation  Pipe  will 
SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

"Western"  pipe  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  will  never  leak  because  it 
is  riveted  instead  of  being  cast  or  locked. 

"Western"  Pipe  cuts  from  40  to  75%  off  your  pipe  bill.  Rough 
handling  doesn't  weaken  it  nor  make  it  leak.  It's  the  strongest 
and  most  economical  pipe  on  the  market. 

Let  us  send  you  illustrated  and  descriptive  literature  about 
"Western"  Pipe. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

1758  N.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


444  Market  Street 
Sun  Francisco 


TAFT-MIDWAY   OIL  FIELDS 


A  DATE  AND  ALFALFA  FARM 

Eight  crops  of  Alfalfa  and  one  crop  of  Dates  in  one  year,  from 
the  same  land. 

Nothing  equal  to  it  for  net  profits. 

Yuma,  with  a  perfect  water  system  and  its  long  warm  season, 
produces  very  large  alfalfa  crops,  prices  never  running  below 
$12.00  per  ton.    Yield,  ten  tons  and  upwards  per  acre. 

Date  growing  in  Yuma  is  now  a  great  success,  backed  by  Gov- 
ernmental experiment  covering  more  than  eight  years.  Prices  for 
fresh  packed  Yuma  dates  never  are  less  than  40  Cents  per  pound. 
Dates  and  Alfalfa  thrive  when  both  are  grown  on  the  same  land, 
doubling  crops  and  quadrupling  net  profits.  Our  158  Acre  Date 
and  AUalfa  Farm  now  being  cleared  and  planted.  Sold  in  Acre 
units,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  full  data.  Address 

YUMA   DATE   and   ALFALFA   FARM  CO. 
420  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED,  10,000  Head  of  Turkeys 

We  shall  need  10,000  head  of  live  and  dressed  turkeys  for  our  Christ- 
mas trade.  Let  us  know  immediately  how  many  you  have^for  sale 
and  the  lowest  cash  price  you  will  sell  them  for  delivered  in  San 
Francisco,  spot  cash. 

We  will  handle  your  turkeys  to  the  very  best  advantage,  either 
on"  consignment  or  purchase  them  outright,  whichever  way  you  pre- 
fer. Get  them  in  the  best  condition  and  ship  them  to  us. 

If  you  have  any  chickens,  ducks  or  geese  on  hand  we  can  use  these 
also  to  good  advantage. 

We  have  1,000  new  wooden  collapsible  turkey  and  chicken  coops 
to  offer  at  $2.50  apiece;   they  are  light  and  strong. 

We  can  also  use  any  size  shipments  of  honey,  hay,  grain,  beans  or 
potatoes  you  have  on  hand. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  the  Old  and  Reliable 
House  of 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 


213-215-217  CLAY  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED  1876. 


talk  of  the  "high  cost  of  living." 

All  honor  to  Jerry  Moore  and  the 
Farm  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 


The  reason  why  fatted  flesh  is  bet- 
ter than  unfatted  is  that  globules  of 
fat  are  distributed  throughout  the  mus- 
cles, displacing  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  moisture  found  therein.  The  bulk 
is  not  only,  therefore,  increased,  but 
also  when  the  flesh  is  cooked  the  fat 
does  not  evaporate  to  the  same  extent 
as  water,  but,  melting,  softens  the  tis- 
sue, making  it  more  digestible  and  finer 
in  flavor. 


Feeding  a  Foal. 

Probably  nothing  at  the  farmer's 
disposal  contains  more  mineral  or 
bone-forming  material  than  bran  and 
oats,  and  the  colt  should  have  plenty 


of  these  and  good  clover  hay  from  the 
start.  It  is  quite  safe,  as  a  rule,  to 
give  as  much  as  two  quarts  of  these 
concentrates,  mixed,  per  diem,  as  soon 
as  the  colt  can  be  taught  to  eat  them, 
and  this  may  be  gradually  increased. 
The  colt's  temperament  and  character 
should  be  closely  studied,  however,  and 
the  ration  gauged  accordingly.  These 
concentrates  and  clover  hay,  being 
rich  in  protein  or  flesh-forming  ma- 
terial, induce  rapid  development  of 
muscle,  sinew  and  tendon,  as  well  as 
bone,  and  such  are  the  great  desider- 
ata in  colts.  Feed  liberally  with  the 
right  kind  of  feed  and  nature  will  do 
the  rest  so  far  as  bodily  development 
is  concerned. 


Anything  that  does  not  digest  easily 
with  the  sow  or  is  of  an  acid  nature 
will  have  its  effect  on  the  little  pigs. 
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Write  Your 
Name  On  The 

PIG 


CALVES 

Raise  Them  Without  Milk 

Booklet  Free 

LEWIS-SIMAS-JONES  CO. 

427-429  Davis  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


TheTRINI  DAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


.^/ReadyRoofirg 

|W  Stays  waterproof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  !|9 
gmakes  roofing'  stay  Ws 
Jj|  waterproof.  It  is  the 
^  product  of  Nature.  And  isml 
^  man  has  never  equaled  S 
■  it  for  roofing.  W e  use  '0i 
jjj  it  to  make  Genasco. 
pp  Genasco  doesn't  rot,  ^ 
&  rust,  dry-out,  crack,  ^ 
^  break— and  doesn't  leak.  j|j 

tes^  Get  Genasco  for  every  building  on  =7---  z- 
the  farm.    Mineral  or  smooth  surface,  et?? 

si§  Comes  in  rolls  ready  and  easy  for  any- 

>gg  body  to  lay.  Ask  your  dealer  for  — 
Genasco.  Write  us  for  samples  and  ==- 
the  valuable  Good  Roof  Guide  Book —  _ 

==  free. 

^       The  Kant-leak  Kleet  for  smooth- 
es surface  roofings  docs  away  with  nail- 
§^  leaks  and  makes  seams  watertight 
>/[    without  cement. 
V  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  ii% 


sphalt,  and  largest 
nfing  in  ihc  world 


Philadelphia 
New  York   San  Francisco  Chii 


FUN ST EN 

simooTooo  PIIRS 

WORTH  OF  I   Ull  W 

Biggest  Prices!  Best  Grading!  Cash  Quick 


Those  nre  the  odvnntnires  you  hnve  In  *>end- 
■V  your  f  urn  to  I  un«i*'ii.  We  urn  the  Inrgest  in 
the  world  In  our  line.  The  bicgiwt  American, Cuniv 
■'■  'i  and  Kuroprnn  havers  nre  represented  ot  our 
regular  sales.  Competition  for  Funnleo  Furs  i» 
greutcst.  As  we  sell  fan  in  lnrger  quantities  nnd 
-get  more  spot  <  -  li.  we  can 
pay  yoa  more  ensh  for  jour* 
than  yoacun  get  anywhere. 
We  count  on  lame  volume 
of  busi  ue**H  find  smal  I  mar- 
rin  of  profit.  No  travel- 
ing bo  yen.  —  do  all  our 
business  direct  with  yon. 
We  want  ten  million 
1 1  ■  I ! .  i  worth  of  furs. 
We  want  your  ship- 
ments —  any  t  III  nff— 
from  one  skin  up. 


Big  Money 
in  Trapping! 

Do  trapping  during 
spare  time.    It's  good 
snort  and  PAV8  BIO. 
Mink,  coon,  skunk, 
krat,  fox.  wolf,  lynx,  white 
>  i  and  all  kinds  of  furs  nre 
able.   We  buy  any  quantity. 
?  TC ADC  To  accommodate  trap- 
s'nHrO  pvT9  and  shippers  we 
furnlKh  traps— Including  the  la- 
mous  VICTOR— at  factory  cost. 
"     Largest  stock  in  United  8tates. 

Funsten  Animal  Bait  fSS^SS^SSSS 

back.  Beware  of  imitations.  Funsten  Animal  Baits 
won  Grand  Prize  at  World's  Fair  in  1901.  V.  8. 
Government  DMA  Funsten  Baits.  One  run  of  Funs- 
ten  Animal  Bait  brought  one  man  in  8(.  Michaels, 
Alaska.  %  1 , 1 09  cli-i.r  profit.  Costs  only  SI  a  can. 
Different  kinds  for  different  animals.  Whether 
you  are  an  experienced  trapper  or  just  a  beginner, 
we  can  help  you  catch  more  fur*—  make  more 
money.  Write  today  for  free  Trapper's  Guide, 
Game  Laws  and  Trapper's  Supply  Catalog— three 
books  Inone— FurMurketR<  port*.  Funsten  Safety 
Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.  ALL  FREE.  (31> 
Funaten  Brot.  &  Co.,  GOO  Faniten  Bide  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


How  Judges  Decide  at  Apple  Shows 


jyjANY  QUESTIONS  have  been  asked 
by  exhibitors  at  apple  and  fruit 
shows  about  the  way  the  exhibits  are 
judged.  Some  questioners  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  judges  are  swayed  by 
personal  favor. 

The  system  followed  by  the  judges 
is  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  case  of  judgment,  but 
of  facts  which  the  fruit  and  the  pack 
furnished. 

The  manner  of  judging  is  most  sim- 
ple and,  as  noted,  decided  by  facts. 
One  thousand  is  taken  as  the  basis  for 
judging  all  quality  exhibits.  At  the 
finish  this  thousand  or  the  number  of 
credits  remaining  is  divided  by  ten, 
reducing  the  number  to  the  ordinary 
100  point  basis.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  make  the  judging  more  exact  with- 
out resorting  to  fractions.  There  is  a 
deduction  of  40  points  for  every  worm 
found  in  the  box;  one  scabby  fruit 
cuts  off  eight  points;  every  individual 
scale  appearing  within  the  box  cuts  off 
another  eight  points.  Other  imperfec- 
tions are  treated  more  charitably;  lack 
of  uniformity  in  size  takes  off  one 
point  for  each  fruit;  each  apple  show- 
ing off-color  loses  one  point.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  apple  In  the  box 
must  have  ideally  perfect  color,  but 
so  far  as  that  one  box  is  concerned  it 
must  show  uniform  color.  If  Yellow 
Bell  flowers  are  being  judged  and  the 
entire  box  is  packed  with  apples  of  a 
decidedly  greenish  cast,  that  is  all 
right,  while  one  more  perfectly  colored 
put  into  a  box  would  necessitate  a  cut 
because  its  color  was  not  uniform  with 
the  rest. 

The  foregoing  defects  or  cuts  are  for 
condition  of  fruit,  the  perfect  score  be- 
ing 600  points.    Another  400  is  given 


to  bulge,  alignment,  height  of  ends, 
compactness  and  attractiveness  in 
style.  If  bulge  is  not  perfect,  that  is, 
if  all  the  apples  do  not  have  the  same 
curvature  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
one  point  Is  taken  off  for  each  apple 
not  in  position.  One  point  is  taken  off 
for  each  apple  out  of  perfect  align- 
ment, or  out  of  the  straight  row  from 
end  to  end.  Height  at  ends  scores  one 
point,  each  apple  which  is  not  uniform 
with  its  mates  causing  loss  of  one 
point,  the  preferred  height  being  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  Inch  above  the  top. 
Compactness  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
matter  of  judgment,  but  the  fruit  must 
be  so  packed  that  it  does  not  rattle 
in  the  box  when  the  lid  is  nailed  on. 
Attractiveness  In  style  also  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment,  but  It  is  almost  as 
definitely  determined  as  the  other 
points. 

At  one  show  there  was  an  exhibit  of 
fruit  which  almost  won  and  then  lost. 
It  was  exhibited  in  a  class  which  called 
for  inspection  of  two  boxes  out  of  the 
lot.  The  first  box  was  examined.  It 
was  attractively  packed,  compact, 
height  at  ends  called  for  no  cut,  align- 
ment and  bulge  were  perfect,  and  in 
color,  size  and  other  points  it  scored 
1000,  was  perfect.  The  second  box 
proved  equally  as  good  until  near  the 
bottom  the  keen  eyes  of  the  judge  saw 
two  wormy  apples  which  the  packer 
had  overlooked.  Each  of  these  cut  the 
score  40  points.  These  80  points  re- 
duced the  score  of  the  whole  lot  a  few 
points  below  the  next  competitor. 
While  the  general  excellence  of  the  box 
was  so  great  that  the  judges  almost 
felt  like  giving  first  prize  to  this  ex- 
hibit, the  facts  were  there  and  decided 
the  question. 


The  Sierra  Beauty 

The  Chico  Nursery  Co.,  of  Chico,  has 
added  a  new  apple  to  the  long  list  of 
the  king  of  fruits.  It  is  called  the 
Sierra  Beauty.  It  was  originated  at  a 
high  altitude  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  about  thirty  miles  east  ot 
Chico.  It  is  a  beautiful  crimson-red 
apple  with  a  white,  crisp  and  tender 
flesh.  It  is  juicy  and  has  a  delicious 
flavor.  The  original  tree  is  forty-two 
years  old  and  is  a  regular  and  prolific 
bearer.  The  tree  is  a  hardy  grower 
and  resembles  the  Northern  Spy.  The 
fruit  will  pack  better  than  four  tier 
and  it  keeps  well. 


Hogs  for  Profit. 


"Hogs  for  Profit  on  Pacific  Coast 
Farms"  is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet 
just  issuea  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  and  copies  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  interested  on  request. 
The  aim  of  the  publication  is  to  en- 
courage hog  raising  on  the  farms  of 
certain  Pacific  Coast  States.  Ifc  con- 
tains much  valuable  information.  Hog 
raising  is  profitable  In  California  and 
this  State  should  be  producing  all  the 
pork  products  it  consumes.  California 
farmers  can  read  this  booklet  to  ad- 
vantage. 


There  is  no  surer  way  today  for  a 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  make  money 
than  in  calf  raising. 


Eggs  and  milk  are  two  of  the  most 
valuable  food  products  in  nature,  not 
only  as  luxuries,  as  they  surely  are,  but 
for  their  intrinsic  value  as  nutrition. 
They  are  equally  good  mixed  or  un- 
mixed, and  are  the  chief  elements  in 
the  richest  dainties  of  the  table. 


Big  Farming  Congress 

The  flags  of  15  nations  waved  peace- 
fully over  Lethbridge.  a  hustling  young 
city  of  Southern  Alberta,  during  the 
Seventh  International  Dry-Farming 
Congress,  the  last  week  In  October.  It 
was  an  international  session  of  a  world- 
wide movement  emphasizing  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  and  the  world's 
interest  in  agricultural  developments. 

The  Congress  was  formally  opened 
by  the  representative  of  the  Crown, 
who  spoke  of  the  deep  interest  of  His 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  and  the 
official  greetings  were  responded  to  by 
Hon.  En  Lung  Hseih,  the  Chinese  dele- 
gate, and  Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Kahn,  Persian 
representative,  In  behalf  of  the  nations 
represented. 

The  meetings  continued  throughout 
four  days  and  all  were  largely  attended 
by  enthusiastic  delegates,  farmers  and 
their  families.  Sectional  meetings  de- 
voted to  live  topics  pertaining  to  the 
improved  agriculture  were  held  in  sev- 
eral halls  and  churches  every  morning, 
addressed  by  agriculurists  of  renown 
and  practical  farmers,  and  the  edu- 
cational idea  was  ever  in  the  forefront. 
The  evening  meetings  filled  the  audi- 
torium. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  was  chosen  as 
the  convention  city  of  1913. 


Do  not  make  the  very  grave  mistake 
of  hitching  your  horse  with  his  face 
to  the  sun  and  then  allow  him  or 
rather  force  him  to  stay  In  that  po- 
sition for  hours  at  a  time. 


and   mall   it  to-day 

WE  WILL 

Show  you  how  easy  It  Is  to  make 
your  dimes  grow  into  dollars  when 
you  raise  Pigs  on  one  of  our 
Little  Farms  In  the  fertile  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  Callfornla. 

The  soil,  water,  climate  and  trans- 
portation are  here  now,  all  they 
lack  Is  men  to  put  them  to  work. 
Are  you  the  man?  If  so,  here  Is 
the  chance  you  have  longed  for. 
We  give  you  10  years  to  pay  for 
the  land. 

Kuhn  Irrigated  Land  Co. 


422    Market  St. 


San  Francisco 


FREE!BToM&e\ 


Sent  on  Request 

To  every  orchardlst  or 
Growers'  Association.  A 
practical  booklet  on  up- 
to-date  methods  in 
pruning  all  kinds  of 
orchard  trees,  by  L.  H. 
Day,  Horticultural  Ex- 
pert. 

Compliments  of  the 
JNION  BLIND  &  LAD- 
DER  CO.,  Mfrs. 

"STAR  ORCHARD  LADDER" 

The  best  orchard  ladder  at  any  price 
3533  Peralta  Street  Oakland,  Cal. 


m  _#.  solves  man;  farm  troubles. 

A  Water  Have  a  water  supply  witioit 
Slip  ply  pumping  eipense  or  bother 
  —just  install  an  automatic 


RIFE  RAM 

Oofltnlittlp  to  install -nothingtooiierate.  Raines 
water  30  feet  for  every  foot  of  full.  H'ttl  fvffMf 
pneumatic  tanks  af/amat  J«>-/6.  ftreanurt.  Pumps 
automatically  day  uud  night,  winter  and  Bummer. 

Fully  guaranteed. 


If  there  it  a  it  ream,  pond  or 
■prlng  within  a  mile,  wrlU  for 
plana,  book  and  trial  offer,  FREE. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
2,;>8  Trinity  Building  -  Niw  York 


L 


Don"t  live  a  single  hour  of  your  life 
without  doing  exactly  what  is  to  be 
done  in  it,  and  going  straight  through 
it  from  beginning  to  end. 

Work,  play,  study,  whatever  It  Is. 
take  hold  at  once  and  finish  It  up 
squarely;  theu  to  the  next  thing, 
without  letting  any  moments  drop  be- 
tween. And  if  you  ever  find  yourself 
where  you  have  so  many  things  press- 
ing you  that  you  hardly  know  where 
to  begin,  let  me  tell  you  a  secret. 
Take  hold  of  the  very  first  one  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  you  will  find  the 
rest  will  fall  into  line  nnd  follow 
after  Ike  a  company  of  well-drilled 
soldiers. 
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Gardening  In  December 


JF  OUR  1913  LAWNS  and  gardens 

are  to  be  things  of  beauty  we  must 
do  considerable  prosaic  pruning,  clean- 
ing up,  digging  and  fertilizing  during 
this  last  month  o'  1912. 

The  perfect  v  eather  following  the 
early  rains  h£  s  made  outdoor  work 
unusually  pleasant  and  the  fresh  blos- 
soms on  roses  and  marguerites  make 
it  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  December. 
Now  for  the  practical.  First  look  care- 
fully at  the  hedges  and  other  shrubbery 
and  do  the  pruning  necessary  to  make 
symmetrical  plants  instead  of  strag- 
glers. Cut  out  all  dead  wood.  Re- 
move and  burn  the  brush  and  rubbish. 
Rake  up  fallen  leaves  and  if  your 
grounds  are  large  enough  to  allow  the 
space  make  a  compost  heap  of  leaves 
and  clippings  for  next  year's  mulching. 

This  compost,  if  properly  handled, 
will  both  enrich  the  soil  and  help  con- 
serve the  moisture  during  the  dry  hot 
days  next  summer.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  make  some  sort  of  permanent 
manure  pit,  which  will  serve  also  as 
a  rubbish  pile  (not,  however,  for  tin 
cans  and  waste  paper),  but  a  place 
where  the  manure  and  compost  can  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  rotted. 

If  possible  make  a  concrete  lined  pit. 
three  or  four  feet  deep  and  with  a 
strong  board  cover.  The  initial  cost 
will  be  repaid  in  having  at  hand  for 
use  at  all  times  a  good  supply  of 
mulch. 

Plan  your  next  year's  work  as  you 
clean  up  this  year's  successes  and  fail- 
ures Study  your  neighbors'  methods 
and  if  they  produce  better  results,  try 
them.  If  your  grounds  are  even  mod- 
erate size  put  in  a  few  berry  plants. 
Blackberries,  Loganberries  and  rasp- 
berries may  be  trained  so  as  to  make 
the  back  fence  a  source  of  beauty  as 
well  as  profit.  Strawberries  make  ex- 
cellent border  plants  around  the 
kitchen  garden  beds.  Plant  a  few  ar- 
tichoke roots  among  the  flowers.  To 
cover  over  the  pergola  one  or  two  good 
grape  vines  will  increase  both  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  arbor.  For 
varieties,  either  question  your  nearby 
growers  or  any  reliable  nurseryman  or 
seedsman.  Much  time  is  lost  by  the 
enthusiastic  home  planners  in  using 
unsuitable  varieties  and  this  can  so 
easily  be  avoided  at  planting  time  that 
a  word  to  the  wise  is  all  sufficient. 

Prune  the  roses  and  climbing  vines 
this  month.  Cut  from  the  roses,  first 
all  weak  or  sickly  looking  growth,  then 
cut  back  the  unripe  soft  shoots  to 
strong,  mature  wood. 

Climbers  should  be  well  thinned  out 
to  avoid  matting.  Then  remove  weak 
growth  that  did  not  produce  good, 
strong  shoots.  After  pruning  tie  up 
all  straggling  shoots.  Dig  up  the  soil 
and  mulch  well  with  stable  manure 
and  leave  the  mulch  to  be  well  mashed 
in  by  the  winter  rains.  Remember  that 
roses  and  vines  to  do  well  must  be  lib- 


erally manured  for  they  are  heavy 
feeders.  See  that  the  roses  have  good 
drainage. 

Before  the  chrysanhthemums  are  cut 
back  for  the  winter  label  the  plants  so 
that  when  you  wish  to  take  spring  cut- 
tings there  will  be  no  guess  work  as 
to  color  or  variety. 

You  can't  put  your  garden  to  sleep 
for  three  months  in  the  year  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  flower  lover  finds 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  when  God's 
out-of-door  can  not  be  enjoyed  and 
when  if  for  certain  reasons  he  can  not 
go  automobiling,  mountain  climbing  or 
motor  boating,  he  can  at  least  gain 
healthy  exercise  by  weed  pulling  or 
digging  in  his  garden. 


Coast  Apple  Crop 


The  Pacific  Coast  apple  crop  rough- 
ly estimated  this  season  is  about  27,- 
000  carloads,  equal  to  about  17,000,000 
boxes  or  about  7,000,000  barrels.  This 
is  a  rapid  increase  over  former  years, 
but  the  facilities  for  distribution  have 
also  developed  admirably.  This  year 
shipments  of  apples  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  reaching  different  European 
countries,  South  America,  Australia, 
Asia  and  New  Zealand.  The  distrib- 
uting system  in  the  United  States  is 
also  much  improved  over  former  years. 
More  refrigerator  cars  were  provided, 
the  average  time  in  transit  has  been 
shortened  and  the  distribution  is  wid- 
er, reaching  into  more  of  the  small 
towns.  Thus  the  markets  and  mar- 
keting provisions  are  increasing  with 
production.  Good  packing  and  stor- 
age places  at  the  home  stations  are 
very  important  factors  in  the  busi- 
ness of  marketing  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  apple  crops. 

Growers  are  doing  well  to  adhere  to 
good  rules  of  pack,  but  they  realize 
it  is  a  paying  proposition  to  conform 
strictly  to  a  fixed  standard.  In  the 
course  of  time  some  name  will  be 
adopted  to  indicate  a  style  of  pack 
which  can  be  applied  to  fruit  from 
any  of  the  leading  apple  sections. 
When  an  order  can  be  filled  from 
any  point  so  long  as  any  part  of  the 
crop  remains,  there  is  opportunity  for 
concerted  action  in  developing  new 
markets.  With  a  brand  significant  of 
a  wide  territory  advertising  is  both 
simplified  and  intensified  and  adver- 
tising is  a  positive  force  in  the  mar- 
keting of  the  Coast  apple  crop. 


Every  farmer  should  produce  enough 
pork  on  his  farm  to  supply  the  table 
with  home-cured  meat.  If  you  have 
not  enough  hogs  for  this  purpose,  get 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 


Pigs  can  not  be  raised  with  profit 
without  a  good  pasture.  Clover  makes 
a  first-class  pasture,  and  so  does  or- 
chard grass. 


CHR.ISTMAS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


AN  this  be  Christmas — sweet  as  May, 
With  drowsy  sun,  and  dreamy  air, 

And  new  grass  pointing  out  the  way 
For  flowers  to  follow,  everywhere? 

Has  time  grown  sleepy  at  his  post, 

And  let  the  exiled  Summer  back, 
Or  is  it  her  regretful  ghost, 

Or  witchcraft  of  the  almanac? 

—EDWARD  ROWLAND  SILL. 


Here  You  Are,  Mr.  Orchardist! 

At  last  we  have  what  you  have  long  been  looking  for — 
a  spray  that  will  kill  both  the  insect  and  the  egg  and 
insure  a  big,  clean  and  healthy  crop  of  fruit. 

We  have  spent  years  in  perfecting  Universal  Orchard 
Sprays  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried 
everything  on  the  market  they  are  the  best  obtainable. 
There's  a  Universal  Spray  for  every  purpose  and  each 
kind  does  its  work  thoroughly. 

There's  no  need  of  our  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  using  an 

effective  spray.     Every  orchardist   knows  that   a  good   spray  is 

absolutely  necessary  if  he  would  have  clean  fruit. 

What  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  Universal  Orchard  Sprays 

will  keep  your  trees  in  an  absolutely  healthy  condition. 

Let  us  prove  that  they  will.    Tell  us  what  kind  of  a  spray  you  need 

and  we'll  give  you  full  information  on  the  subject. 

We  will  also  send  you  free  of  charge  an  interesting  little  book  on 

spraying.    Send  for  it  today. 


Now  is  the  time  to  place  orders  for  Crude  Oil  and 
Distillate  Oil  Emulsions 


INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 


BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

350  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Boys  Interested  in  Live  Stock 


-T  HE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  is  rapidly  increasing  in  California  and 
the  other  Pacific  Coast  States.  Recent  cattle  and  dairy  shows  have  met 
with  ready  responses  from  the  breeders.  At  these  shows  there  was  sharp  bid- 
ding for  the  best  animals  from  stockmen  who  showed  keen  desire  to  improve 
their  herds. 

The  boys  of  the  farms  in  the  west  are  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  live  stock  industry,  and  on  many  farms  the  lads  are 
owners,  through  gift  from  their  parents,  of  one  or  more  animals  from  which 
they  are  allowed  the  profits. 


He  who  is  constantly  complaining 
about  "bad  luck"  is  only  advertising 
the  fact  that  his  methods  are  at  fault. 
Bad  luck  investigated  will  nearly  al- 
ways prove  to  be  wrong  management. 
Good  luck  and  proper  management  are 
akin. 


One  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
animal  diseases  on  the  farm  may  be 
spread  is  the  watering  trough.  To 
guard  against  this,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  the  trough  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed,  scrubbed  and  flushed 
occasionally. 
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Are  you  interested  in  Apple 
Planting?  If  so  look  over 
this  list  of  varieties : 


Gravenstein 

Jonathan 

Y.  N.  Pippin 

Winter  Banana 

Yel.  Bellefleur 

Yel.  Transparent 

White  Astrachan 

Red  Astrachan 

Arkansas  Black 

Red  June 

W.  W.  Pearmain 


A  post  card  will  bring  you  our  price 
list  and  descriptive  Catalogue.  Your 
order  will  bring  you  these  trees,  freight 
prepaid,  and  if  given  proper  care  and 
cultivation,  they  will  bring  you  an  in- 
come that  will  bring  you  to  the  sunny 
side  of  Easy  Street. 

CHICO  NURSERY  CO., 
CHICO.  CALIF. 


Wagner 
Baldwin 

Stayman  Winesap 
Rome  Beauty 
Alexander 
Spitzenberg 
Ben  Davis 
Black  Ben 
Delicious 
Mo.  Pippin 


Deciduous  Fruit  Crop  of  1912 


By  John  Vallance. 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

00  THE  WORK  QUICKLY,  THOROUGHLY 
AND  PERFECTLY  AT  A  MINIMUM  OF  COST 

Three  outfits,  differing  chiefly  in  capac- 
ity. AH  built  for  heavy  pressure.  The 
various  parts  are  readily  accessible,  and 
when  worn  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
replaced. 

The  Bean  Pressure  Regulator  does  away 
with  all  relief  valve  troubles,  saves  from  a 
fourth  to  a  third  the  gasoline,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

All  Bean  Power  Sprayers  have  porcelain- 
lined  cylinders ;  bell  metal  ball  valves  that 
cannot  corrode,  rust,  or  clog ;  direct  ma- 
chine-cut gear  connection;  underneath  suc- 
tion; iron  well  in  tank,  so  that  tank  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  drained ;  and  steel 
frames,  instead  of  wood.  Power  oufits 
from  $137.50  up. 

SEND  FOB  OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OP  HAND  AST) 
POWER  SPRAYERS,   AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES 

BEAN    SPRAY    PUMP  CO. 
225  West  Julian  San  Jose,  California 

Eastern  Factory.  Bore*.  Ohio 


1"HE  FRUIT  CROP  OF  1912,  I  be- 
lieve, was  one  of  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, and,  considering  the  extremely 
light  rainfall  we  had  during  the  win- 
ter of  1911  and  1912,  the  fruit  turned 
out  average  in  size,  but  in  some  local- 
ities, especially  on  gravelly  soil,  the 
fruit  suffered  considerably  from  lack 
of  moisture.  It  has„proven  to  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  grower  that  to  obtain  the 
best  of  fruits  he  will  have  to  resort  to 
irrigation  in  the  future.  He  who  can 
irrigate  his  trees  will  certainly  have 
the  lead  over  those  who  do  not.  It  is 
to  be  sincerely  hoped,  however,  that 
such  a  dry  season  as  last  will  not  again 
overtake  California  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Up  to  October  31.  1912.  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  cars  of  fruits  shipped 
out  of  the  State: 

1912.  1911. 

Cherries    244V4  216y4 

Peaches   1,621%  2,027 

ADricots    195'A  223% 

Plums    1.775Vj  1.366 

Pears    3,108  %  2,306 

Grapes   5,744ij  5,434V. 

Miscellaneous  ..  15%  16 

Total   12,704%  11,589  V4 

Increase  . . .  1,215 

You  will  note  these  figures  do  not 
include  shipments  of  apples.  The  prices 
realized  for  the  above  varieties  of  fruit, 
with  the  exception  of  plums  (which  I 
believe  did  not  realize  as  much  as  we 
would  have  wished),  were  good. 

Prices  paid  by  the  canneries  for  fruit 
was  about  as  follows:  Cherries,  black 
sorts,  3  to  4c;  Royal  Anns,  5VjC  These 
prices  were  the  lowest  in  many  years, 
accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  the  heavy 
crops. 

The  peach  crop  was  also  very  heavy, 
and  prices  ranged  for  the  larger  sized 
fruit,  grown  mostly  in  the  Sacramento 


"HINTS  ON  GARDENING" 

n  your  name  for  a  free  copy  of  the  1913  edition. 

Morris  &  Snow  Seed  Co. 


425  S.  MAIN  STREET. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


Fruit  Trees  Grape  Vines 

FIG  TREES 

We  are  the  Largest  growers  of  this  stock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.    We  grow  a  complete  stock  of 

PEACH,  ALMOND,  PRUNE,  PLUM,  APRICOT,  APPLE, 
PEAR  TREES 

Grape  Vines — All  Varieties 

40-page  Catalog  and  Price  List  free 
Send  us  list  of  wants,  for  quotations. 

ADDRESS 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


P.  H.  Wilson.  Pres. 

C.  B.  Harkness,  V.  Pres. 

Chas.  A.  Chambers,  Secy. 


The  Reliably  Three. 
P.   O.   Box  615 
Fresno,  Cal. 


and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  from  $22.50 
to  $30  per  ton,  smaller  sizes  $17.50 
per  ton  for  Freestone  and  $22.50  for 

Clings. 

The  apricot  crop,  generally  speaking, 
was  a  heavy  one.  Santa  Clara  and  Ala- 
meda County  orchards  were  especially 
heavy.  The  market  for  these  opened 
weak,  but  closed  much  stronger,  $25 
to  $30  per  ton  being  paid.  The  dried 
product  is  now  being  held  at  from 
7V£c  to  lO^c  per  pound. 

The  Bartlett  pear  crop  was  also  very 
heavy,  $20  to  $30  being  the  prevail- 
ing price. 

The  apple  crop  this  year  was  also 
very  large.  I  have  a  report  from  Mr. 
Hyde  of  Watsonville,  who  says  as  fol-' 
lows:  "The  Yellow  Newton  Pippins 
were  especially  heavy,  but  small,  owing 
to  dry  weather  conditions.  Bellflowers 
are  coming  in  well,  crop  medium  and 
stock  prime,  but  owing  to  large  crops 
in  other  sections  this  year,  the  market 
is  very  slow;  they  are  selling  at  65c 
per  box.  There  should  be  between 
3,000  to  4,000  carloads  of  apples  shipped 
from  the  Pajaro  Valley  this  season,  be- 
sides dried  and  canned  stock.  Fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  apples  in  this  valley 
are  Bellflowers  and  Newton  Pippins. 
There  was  also  another  factor  which 
accounted  for  low  prices,  viz.:  There 
were  two  hundred  thousand  boxes  of 
the  1911  crop  held  over  in  cold  stor- 
age, in  San  Francisco.  These  were  put 
on  the  market  from  time  to  time,  as 
required." 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dargitz,  the  manager  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change, wrote  me  as  follows,  under  date 
of  October  12th:  "The  almond  crop 
this  year  in  California  is  perhaps  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  be- 
ing nearly  four  thousand  tons,  as 
against  thirty-five  hundred  tons  in  1910. 
which  was  the  record  crop  to  date.  Rain 
damage  in  early  September  will  prob- 
ably cause  a  good  deal  of  shelling.  The 
Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  bore  the 
heaviest  crops  this  year.  Prices  of  the 
Exchange  for  this  year's  crop  are  as 
follows:  Nonpareil,  14c;  I  X  L,  1314c; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  12^c;  Peerless,  12c; 
Drake's  Seedling,  11c;  Languedoc, 
10M>c;  Bitter,  10c." 

The  prune  crop  was  about  a  75  per 
cent  crop  and  those  who  sold  early  re- 
ceived 4%c.  A  great  many  of  the  Santa 
Clara  growers  held  out  for  a  hgher 
price  and  to-day  I  believe  the  market 
is  314c.  I  think,  however,  that  later  in 
the  season  the  price  will  advance  to 
4c,  as  soon  as  the  consumption  of  the 
prunes  commences. 

While  the  crop  of  walnuts  this  year 
is  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  1911,  the 
increased  acreage  and  advance  in  prices 
this  year  will  bring  greater  returns  to 
the  Association.  The  prices  for  this 
year's  nuts  have  been  fixed  as  follows: 
Budded  walnuts,  16VGc;  soft  shells,  14c; 
standard,  13'/>c;  No.  2,  10c. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  list  of 
the  best  commercial  varieties  of  fruit 
suitable  for  California.  The  following 
is  what  I  consider  the  best  of  their 
kind,  varying,  of  course,  as  to  where 
the  planting  is  to  be  done: 

In  apples,  the  Gravenstein,  Alexan- 
der, Red  Astrachan,  Spitzenberg.  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty, 
Smith's  Cider  and  Jonathan. 

Pears — The  best  canning  variety,  of 
course,  is  the  Bartlett;  shipping  varie- 
ties, Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  P. 
Barry  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme. 

Cherries— Black    Tartarian,  Royal 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you 
figure  on  planting  this  season — we 
can  supply  you,  and  with  the  finest 
quality  of  nursery  stock  ever 
grown. 

All  trees,  plants,  vines,  berries 
shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  etc.,  sold 
by  us  are  guaranteed. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch 

with  us. 

EVERY  PLANTER  NEEDS  OUR 
BOOK — "California   Horticulture" — 

the  fruit  growers'  guide;  120  pages. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Price  25c 
postpaid.    Send  for  it  today. 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL   •  200.00000 

FAHCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

SGeo.C  Roedlng  Prcs  *Mgr 
Box  41  Fresno.Calif6rnia.|J5AW 


Leonard  Coates 

Nursery  Company 

Originators  and  growers  of  pedi- 
greed stock.  Near  State  Highway, 
please  call.     Catalogue  free. 

Morganhlll,  Cal. 


Geo.  W.  Sill  &  Co. 

APPLES 

Watsonville  California 


THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  and  Importers 
of  Iris 

MONETA  -  CALIFORNIA 


PLANT  GIANT  WIN!  I  K 
RHUBARB 
TO  YOUR  ACRE  IGE 

S2.000  per  acre  can  be  made.  Ptanti 
nnv  rtadl  ftr  thirmnl.  Alio  ttrrit:  tmall 
fruit,  tartus.  asfararus.  etc 

Write  for  Information. 

,1.    B.  WAGWEB 

[The  Rhubarb  Specialiat] 
PASADENA.  CAUF. 


^av  Reasons  Why  You  Should 

OfllnvestigatetheSANDOW 

liV  Kerosene  stationary  engine 


It  runt  on  keroMD*  (co*l  oil),  (aeoline. 
alcohol  or  diitillate  without  chtnn  of 
equipment — rUrU  with  ut  crenkinf — 
not  in  either  direction— throttle  for- 
erned — hopper  cooled — epeed  controlled 
while  running — noeamt— on  Talrae — no 
tee r« — no  ■procketo  — only  three  morinf 
parte  — portable  — Urbt  weight  —  treat 
power—  ttarte  easily  at  40  dec reee  below 
_  iero — complete,  ready  to  ron — ehil- 
iperete  them—  SWyeax  Iron- 
clad inaranlee  —  lVdaj  money- 
beck  trial.    Siiei  2  to  JO  H  F- 

Mod  e  poetel  Mm  '«  twm  •»*»•»* 
nfcfaa  wM*e  hew  Beade*  *U1  U  ttwfel 
to  fee.    Our  ip***!  edneitetag  peee 
atllea  m**4  yea  eee-antf  eat*  »f  tret 
eaftee  e»U  !■  y**>  — »  <»«> 
^ Detroit  Motor  C*r  Sopply  Co, 
2S3  C— tea  Are.,  Detroit.  Mick 


When  chickens  are  compelled  to  take 
exercise  by  scratching  for  their  food, 
the  legs  become  tough  and  the  flesh  la 
dark  and  of  a  gamey  flavor. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM— IRRIGATION 


Main  Office:  2  515  Tulare  St.,  Fresno,  California 


ORANGES,  LEMONS, 
POMELOS. 

Our  citrus  trees  have  remarkable 
vitality  and  make  a  most  vigorous 
growth  from  the  first  summer  on. 
All  our  buds  are  taken  from  selected 
parent  trees  in  the  best  groves  of 
the  State. 


We  still  have  a  fairly  complete  line  of  trees  and  vines. 
With  so  many  nurseries  reporting  shortage  it  will  pay 
planters  to  get  their  orders  booked  early.  Our  stock  has 
a  well  deserved  reputation  for  reliability;  our  trees  are 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  planters  can  depend  on  them 
for  satisfactory  growth  and  true  bearing.  If  you  expect 
to  set  out  an  orchard  write  for  our  catalog.    It  will  help  you. 


FIGS. 

We  have  the  largest  and  best 
stock  of  Black  Mission,  Calimyrna, 
and  White  Adriatic  varieties.  Our 
fig  trees  are  unusually  well  rooted 
and  are  uninjured  by  frost.  Let  us 
send  you  our  booklet  on  "FIGS." 


Ann,  Bing,  Lambert  Llewelling  and 
Chapman. 

Plums  for  Eastern  Shipment — Cali- 
fornia Red,  Giant  and  Santa  Rosa,  Kel- 
sey,  Japan,  Climax-Burbank  and  Wick- 
son. 

Plums  for  Canning — Green  Gage, 
Damson,  Jefferson  and  Yellow  Egg. 

Prunes  for  Shipping — Tragedy  and 
Hungarian;  for  drying,  French  and 
great  deal  in  certain  sections. 

Peaches — Alexander,  Briggs  Red  May, 
Hale's  Early,  Yellow  St.  John  (for  early 
Eastern  shipment) ;  Lovell,  Muir,  El- 
berta,  Tuscan  Cling,  Salway  and  Phil- 
lips Cling  (for  canning) ;  Lovell  and 
Muir  (for  drying  purposes).  Early 
Crawford,  Foster,  Late  Crawford  and 
Salway  are  the  best  table  peaches. 

Apricots — Blenheim,  Royal,  Tilton 
and  Hemskirke. 

Almonds — The  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  I  X  L,  Drake's  Seedling,  Langue- 
doc  and  Texas  Prolific. 

Olives — I  believe  it  will  be  very  hard 
to  get  a  variety  that  comes  up  in  all 
requirements  to  the  Mission.  The 
Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  Blanco  are 
good,  desirable  varieties,  and  the  Se- 
villano  and  Ascalano  are  good  for  large, 
green  pickles. 

I  have  enumerated  such  varieties 
that  I  know  myself  from  personal  oo- 
servation  to  be  good. 


each  operation.  Creosote  preparations 
make  good  germicides  for  sterilizing 
knives,  for  they  do  not  act  upon  the 
metal.  Pruning  wounds  should  be 
sterilized  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
parasitic  fungus  and  bacterial  or- 
ganisms. 

Time  spent  in  cleaning  up  an 
orchard  in  the  fall  will  be  amply  re- 
warded with  better  and  cleaner  fruit 
the  next  season.  At  least  an  orchard 
so  treated  will  have  a  fair  start  in 
the  spring  and  then,  if  it  be  cared  for, 
should  be  remarkably  free  from  dis- 
ease.— O.  A.  Pratt,  Idaho  Experiment 
Station. 


Fall  Orchard  Work. 


Pall  Js  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  orchardist  should  do  a  little 
housecteaning  in  his  orchard.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  out  of  the  way, 
the:  orchard  should  be  cleaned  of  all 
diseased  limbs  and  twigs  and  leaves, 
if  possible. 

Trees  suffering  from  pear-blight, 
twig-blight  and  apple  rosette  should 
be  pruned  of  all  infected  limbs  and 
twigs,  and  the  parts  pruned  away 
should  be  burned  at  once.  Rotten 
fruit  fallen  to  the  ground  should  be 
picked  up  and  consigned  to  the  fire. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  leaves  in- 
fected with  scab  or  any  other  leaf  dis- 
ease should  be  raked  up  and  burned. 
Leaves  piled  up  on  the  ground  make 
a  good  place  for  fungus  diseases  to 
winter  over  and  so  are  very  danger- 
ous to  an  orchard. 

In  pruning  the  orchard  of  diseased 
limbs  and  twigs  the  pruning  shears 
should  be  sterilized  before  and  after 


The  Year's  Apple  Crop 

The  apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  of  generous  size,  showing  some  in- 
crease over  that  of  1911,  and  a  very 
substantial  gain  in  the  commercial 
orchard  belt,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.  The  yield  is  placed 
at  38,300,000  barrels,  considerably  short 
of  a  big  yield,  yet  substantially  more 
than  the  total  included  in  the  1911  re- 
vised figures.  In  New  York  a  splen- 
did showing  is  made — well  on  to  7,000,- 
000  barrels  of  apples,  a  big  increase 
over  last  year.  This  gain,  by  the  way, 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  group 
of  western  counties,  where  apple  or- 
charding has  been  brought  down  to  a 
positive  science.  In  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley the  crop  is  really  deficient.  Michi- 
gan comes  next  in  importance,  with  a 
gain  over  last  year.  Pennsylvania  has 
a  smaller  crop  than  last  year.  New 
England's  as  a  whole  will  not  differ 
from  that  of  1911.  The  Central  West 
and  the  Far  West,  the  latter  including 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  have  a  good  many  more  apples 
than  a  year  ago — this  is  taken  as  a 
whole,  irrespective  of  quality — while 
the  Pacific  northwest  and  California 
have  a  splendid  lot  of  apples.  In  con- 
trast with  a  partial  failure  a  year  ago. 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas  show 
up  with  a  big  total,  but  much  of  this 
is  decidedly  inferior  fruit.  Colorado 
has  a  magnificent  crop  of  fine  fruit. 


This  is  one  ofjhe  moil  complete  and 
comprehensive  books  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished. Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  raising  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
should  send  for  this  Guide  as  it 
contains  some  very  useful  information. 

Will  be  ready\for  delivery  about 
Christmas,    and  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  address 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

109  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


Don't  change  the  collar  from  one 
horse  to  another. 


The  less  fit  a  man  is  to  boss  the 
job  the  more  sure  he  is  to  want  to 
do  It, 


The  irrigated  West  as  a  whole  re- 
ports a  bumper  crop  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farmers  is  generally  pros- 
perous. Here  and  there,  especially  in 
section  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  have  occurred  hail  storms,  none 


of  which,  however,  has  resulted  in 
widespread  losses.  The  individual 
cases  of  damage  to  crops  were  suffi- 
ciently necessary  to  warrant  the  giv- 
ing of  temporary  relief  from  pay- 
ments for  water  rights. 
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FREEPORT 

Gasoline  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Best  Engine  Manufac- 
tured 

Guaranteed  to  Develop  the  Power 
Simple  and  Fool-Proof 
Each  Engine  Guaranteed 
Send  for  Special  Catalog  and  Prices 

Woodin  &  Little 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  Fremont  St.       San  Francisco 


Pumps 


Fop  Every 
Service  &  Use 


Gould's  Centrifugal  Pump 


Irrigating,  Steam, 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power 

PUMPS 

Wi  ndmills  and  Tanks 
Pipe  and  Pipe  Fittings 


Gould's  Catalogue  of  useful 

Pyramid  Pump       Information  Mailed  FREE 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doingr  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
-  gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  i5  to  Su  cents  per  hour  lor  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  cent  tne  work  ot  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker, 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  y< 


You  can  do 
.  you  are  now 

wast  ing  then  gees  "into  your  own  pocket.  We  sliipevery  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothin"  is  lacking,  simply  put  in  tuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  nsk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sues  2, 4. 6  and  S-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  tor  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
fiee  catalog  with  the  best  piqposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  In- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

For    further  particulars 
write  to  NORMAN  B.  MIL.- 

LER  CO..    503    Market    St.,    gf  ^  i— — »-^!^— *H 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  FARMER'S  POWER  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS 

Complete  with  Line  Shaft,  Truck, 
Pump  Jack  and  Interchangeable 
Pulleys  capable  of  60  changes 
of  speed. 

An  engine  that  carries  its  own  line  shaft,  pul- 
leys, belt  tightener  and  hangers.  TheGilson 
60  Speed  Engine  is  a  complete  power  plant 
in  itself.  You  can  haul  engine  anywhere, 
attach  it  and  get  just  the  speed  desired — the  only 
engine  of  its  kind  made.  Gives  100  per  cent  serv- 
ice. Runs  the  whole  farm.  Goes  like  sixty — sells 
like  sixty — has  sixty  speeds.  U  H.  P.,  also  3  H.P. 
andGH.P.  Engines  up  to  27  H.  P. 
WRITE  TODAY.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated, 
descriptive  literature  with  full  information.    Agents  wanted. 

18  Park  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO, 


GILSON 
60  SPEED"  ENGINE 


San  Francisco 


BAKER  &   HAMILTON,  Coast  Distributers, 
Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


STANDARD 

Gas  Engine  Oil 


Saves  Power 


Saves  Fuel 


Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil  gives  the  best  lubrication 
possible,  alike  in  kerosene,  gasoline  and  gas  engines. 

It  keeps  its  body  under  high  tempera- 
tures, and  leaves  no  appreciable  carbon 
deposit  on  cylinders  or  piston  rings. 

Equally  good  for  the  external  bearings. 

Put  up  in  barrels,  half-barrels,  five  and  one-gallon  litho- 
graphed cans.  Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer  for  Stand- 
ard Cam  Engine  Oil;  or  write  direct  to  any  agency, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated  1 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


California's  Immense  Crops 


^ALIFORNIA  is  this  season  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  the  greatest 
crops  in  quantity  and  quality  that  the 
State  has  ever  produced.  The  figures 
from  railway  freight  officials  and  pro- 
duce dealers  are  as  follows: 

Two  hunfjred  million  pounds  of 
prunes. 

Thirty-four  to  thirty-six  million 
pounds  of  apricots. 

Fifty-five  thousand  carloads  of  cit- 
rus fruit. 

Five  thousand  carloads  of  potatoes 
from  Southern  California. 

Three  thousand  cars  of  cantaloupes 
from  Imperial  Valley. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  car- 
loads of  mixed  vegetables  from  South- 
ern California. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  prune  crop 
will  go  to  European  nations  and  Ger- 
many will  distribute  three-quarters  of 
that  exportation.  Much  of  it  will  b*> 
consumed  by  soldiers  in  the  armies  of 
the  eld  world.  In  many  cases  their 
governments  are  paying  the  bills  direct. 
Hamburg  is  the  greatest  importer  of 
California  prunes.  The  average  price 
to  the  grower  is  3Lj  cents  a  pound  on 
all  sizes  of  prunes,  making  a  total  of 
about  $7,000,000  for  the  crop. 

"The  apricots  are  all  sold  and  the 
average  price  this  year  paid  about  8 
cents  a  pound."  said  W.  A.  Banks,  man- 
ager of  the  Northern  Ontario  Packing 
Company,  recently.  "The  crop,  roughly 
estimated,  will  be  between  17,000  and 
18.000  tons. 

"This  is  a  splendid  increase  over  last 
year,  when  about  7,000  tons  were  pro- 
duced. About  75  per  cent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia apricots  will  go  to  Europe.  Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam  and  Havre  are  the 
leading  ports  of  distribution  through 
which  the  fruit  finds  its  way  to  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Hol- 
land. France  and  Germany. 

"The  Europeans  display  a  keen  fancy 


for  the  tartness  of  our  apricots  and 
buy  them  in  increasing  quantities." 

The  17,000  tons  of  apricots  estimated 
will  bring  $2,720,030  to  the  California 
growers  this  year. 

The  sugar  beet  crop  of  California 
will  total  014,000  tons  this  fall,  mak- 
ing it  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  railway  freight  statisticians 
completed  recently.  In  a  really  re- 
markable manner,  the  farmers  have 
lifted  their  crop  from  a  30  per  cent 
drop  predicted  early  in  the  season,  ow- 
ing to  drought,  to  a  higher  place  than 
the  original  estimate  for  a  normal  pro- 
duction. This  surprising  feat,  of  which 
all  the  freight  officials  are  talking,  was 
accomplished  through  scientific  farm- 
ing and  genuine  California  pluck. 

Tne  potato  crop  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  leaped  from  2,500  cars  last 
year  to  5,000  cars  this  year.  Next 
year  it  promises  to  reach  7,000  cars 
through  the  increased  acreage  which 
farmers  have  decided  to  plant.  Of  the 
5.000  cars,  3.000  have  been  shipped 
East. 

The  1800  cars  of  mixed  vegetables 
from  this  southern  part  of  the  State 
exceed  last  year's  crop  by  about  500 
cars.  The  55,000  cars  of  citrus  fruit 
this  year  is  a  gain  of  9,000  cars  over 
the  biggest  previous  year.  Imperial 
Valley's  cantaloupe  production  was  a 
marvelous  increase  over  the  past 
years. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  feature  of  the 
season's  production  Is  the  superior 
quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
has  been  noted  by  buyers  and  connois- 
seurs generally.  The  flavor  of  the 
prunes,  apricots,  melons  and  vegetables 
has  been  found  finer  than  ever  before. 
This  is  due.  it  is  said,  to  the  improved 
methods  of  scientific  cultivation  In 
force  throughout  the  State.  The  grow- 
ers are  growing  better  products  as  well 
as  more  of  them. 


Farmers  must  Feed  the  Land 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


A  FTER  MANY  YEARS  of  surface 
farming,  successful  in  skimming 
the  cream  of  fertility,  men  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  in  order  to  re- 
place that  golden  heritage  they  must 
feed  the  land.  Soil-fat  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous donation  by  nature;  it  is  a 
slow  accumulation  representing  the  co- 
operative alchemy  of  water,  air,  sun- 
shine and  bacteria. . 

If  cream  is  to  be  maintained  on  the 
workable  surface,  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  must  be  fed  to 
the  earth  that  produces  it.  And  soils 
can  not  receive  unless  they  are  pro- 
vided with  deep,  open  mouths,  infinite 
in  number.  Most  cropped  soils  are 
growing  thin,  compact  and  close- 
mouthed,  with  an  enfeebled  capacity  to 
take  feed.  Those  of  this  common  type 
require  to  be  plowed  deep.  Such  treat- 
ment will  multiply,  expand  and  deepen 
their  mouths.  Liberal  feeding  with 
green  and  barnyard  manures  is  the 
next  step  toward  increasing  the  cream- 
making  power  of  soils.  Agriculture  in 
this  country  has  reached  a  stage  at 
which  thinking  and  plowing  must  be 
deeper.  Farmers  must  begin  to  work 
down  into  the  heart  of  things/ 

Untold  agricultural  wealth,  locked 
within  secret  vaults,  still  exists  in  the 


subsoil,  and  even  below  it;  but  the  keys 
to  these  repositories  must  be  wrought 
and  used  by  the  brains  and  brawn  of 
patient  men.  It  is  in  the  topsoil  that 
the  keys  must  be  inserted  and  manip- 
ulated until  they  enter  the  intricate 
keyholes  below.  Deep  plowing  makes 
it  possible  to  start  the  keys  toward 
their  appropriate  places;  the  surface 
requires  to  be  loose  and  workable.  To 
secure  this  condition  not  only  calls  for 
deep  tillage  with  economical  power,  but 
demands  the  application  of  manures. 

Subsoil  fertility  is  accessible  only 
through  the  surface  layer,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  worked  with  plow  and 
harrow,  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
humus.  In  many  instances  phosphorus 
is  deficient  and  in  others  there  is  a 
poverty  of  lime,  so  that  both  have  to 
be  added  before  there  can  be  estab- 
lished those  chemical  and  physical  re- 
lationships between  the  surface  and 
the  subsoil  which  exist  in  all  highly 
fertile  lands. 

Deep  plowing  as  an  agricultural 
practice  and  as  an  attitude  of  the  mind 
toward  life  brings  into  view  a  new 
and  fascinating  world  or  fact,  sugges- 
tion and  inspiration  for  the  profit  and 
joy  of  men.  The  call  of  science  and 
practice  in  agriculture  is  to  work 
through  and  below  the  surface. 
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Efficiency  of  the  Hydraulic  Ram 


By  William  H.  Kritzer. 


yHE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  as  an  auto- 
matic machine  has  been  in  use  ever 
since  it  was  invented  by  Joseph  Mi- 
chael de  Montgolifer  in  1796.  The 
principle  of  the  ram  is  very  simple.  The 
machine  must  be  located  at  a  point 
where  a  fall  for  power  may  be  obtained, 
as  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  pond, 
lake  or  near  a  spring  from  where  the 
water  can  be  brought  in  a  pipe  from  a 
higher  level  to  give  the  required  head 
to  operate  it.  The  occasional  sub- 
mergence of  the  machine  will  not  inter- 
fere with  its  operation,  and  which  may 
permit  of  a  more  desirable  location 
where  the  total  effect  of  the  fall  might 
not  otherwise  be  obtained  because  of 
an  occasional  flood  or  high  tide. 

The  difference  in  level  between  the 
water  supply  and  the  ram  forms  the 
power  head.  The  direct  line  of  pipe 
connecting  the  ram  to  the  power  water 
is  called  the  drive  pine.  The  differ- 
ence in  level  between  the  ram  and  the 
reservoir  or  tank  into  which  the  water 
is  pumped  by  the  ram  forms  the  pump- 
ing head.  The  smaller  pipe  leading 
from  the  ram  to  the  reservoir,  tank, 
house  or  other  point  is  called  the  deliv- 
ery pipe. 

In  operation,  water  enters  the  drive 
pipe  from  the  source  of  supply  and 
flows  toward  the  ram.  where  it.  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  through  the  open  work- 
ing valve.  When  it  reaches  a  certain 
velocity  the  working  valve  is  suddenly 
closed  by  the  force  of  the  water.  It  is 
at  this  moment  the  ramming  effect 
takes  place  and  the  water,  being  pre- 
vented in  going  through  the  working 
valve,  which  is  now  closed,  enters  the 
air  chamber  through  the  delivery  valve, 
or  valves.  The  pressure  in  the  air 
chamber  stops  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
drive  pipe,  which  causes  a  reaction  or 
rebound  of  the  water,  producing  the 
effect  of  a  momentary  reversal  of  direc- 
tion of  flow.  This  allows  the  working 
valve  to  again  open  of  its  own  accord 
and  water  commences  to  flow  out  to  the 
atmosphere  again  as  it  did  in  the  first 
instance.  This  operation  goes  on  con- 
tinuously, repeating  itself  from  twenty 
to  several  hundred  times  per  minute, 
depending  upon  the  conditions  as  to 
pumping  head  and  power  head.  The 
supply  of  air  in  the  chamber  causes  a 
steady  delivery  of  water  from  the  ram 
into  the  reservoir,  no  matter  if  it  enters 
the  chamber  in  an  intermittent  way. 

In  the  double  acting  ram  the  impure 
water  is  used  as  power  by  conveying  it 
through  the  larger  drive  pipe  to  oper- 
ate the  machine,  which  forces  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  purer  water  up  through 
the  smaller  discharge  pipe  leading  from 
the  ram  to  the  point  of  delivery. 

The  ram  is  practical  where  the  water 
supply  is  only  eighteen  inches  higher 
than  the  machine,  which  should  be  lo-' 
cated  not  less  than  twenty-five  to  fifty 
feet  from  the  water  supply  point  In 
order  to  secure  the  velocity  of  water 
requisite  to  work  it  properly.  As  the 
height  of  power  head  increases,  the 
more  powerfully  the  ram  operates,  and 
its  ability  to  force  water  to  a  greater 
elevation  and  distance  is  correspond- 
ingly increased. 

The  relative  height  of  the  source  of 
supply  above  the  ram,  and  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  it  is  required  to  raise, 
determine  the  relative  proportion  be- 
tween the  water  raised  and  wasted,  the 
quantity  raised  varying  according  to 
the  height  it  is  conveyed  with  a  given 


fall.    Also  the  distance  the  water  has 
to  be  conducted,  and  the  consequent 
length  of  pipes,  have  some  influence  on 
the  quantity  delivered  at  the  point  of 
discharge,  as  the  greater  the  length  of 
pipes  through  which  the  water  has  to 
be  forced  by  the  ram  the  more  friction 
there  is  to  overcome  by  the  machine. 
A  fall  of  ten  feet  from  the  water  sup- 
ply to  the  ram  is  sufficient  to  raise 
water  to  any  height  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  location 
of  the  machine,  while  the  same  amount 
of  fall  would  also  raise  water  to  a 
point  considerably  higher,  though  the 
supply  delivered  will  be  proportionately 
diminished  as  the  height  and  distance 
increase.    For  ordinary  purposes  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  in  conveying  water, 
say  one  thousand  feet,  it  may  be  safely 
calculated  that  one-seventh  of  the  water 
can  be  raised  and  discharged  at  an  ele- 
vation five  times  as  high  as  the  fall, 
or  one-fourteenth  part  can  be  raised  and 
discharged,  say  ten  times  as  high  as 
the  fall  or  power-head  applied  to  the 
ram,  and  so  in  like  proportion  as  the 
fall  or  height  is  varied.    Thus,  with  a 
fall  of  five  feet,  of  every  seven  gallons 
of  water  taken  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply one  gallon  may  be  raised  twenty- 
five  feet,  or  one-half  gallon  fifty  feet, 
or  with  a  ten-foot  fall  one  gallon  for 
every  fourteen  may  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  so  in 
proportion  as  the  fall  and  height  are 
varied. 

The  first  cost  of  a  ram  is  practically 
the  only  cost,  and  with  the  occasional 
renewal  of  inexpensive  valves  it  will 
last  a  number  of  years  and  give  a  serv- 
ice that  is  similar  to  a  gravity  system, 
but  at  a  much  lower  cost  of  installa- 
tion. Practically  no  attendance  is  re- 
quired and  where  an  economical  use  of 
the  water  supply  is  of  no  importance 
and  natural  conditions  will  permit  of 
its  use  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other 
form  of  water  supply,  for  it  will  prob- 
ably not  be  necessary  to  touch  it  from 
one  year's  end  to  another. 


Reclamation  Work 


Since  the  passage  of  the  act  by  Con- 
gress establishing  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  in  1902,  more  than 
one  million  acres  of  barren  land  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  At 
least  three  million  more  acres  are 
within  reach  of  projects  for  irrigation 
now  planned  or  under  construction. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  director  of  the  Re- 
clamation Service,  stated  these  facts  in 
an  address  before  the  Colorado  Scien- 
tific Society.  He  further  stated  that 
the  Government  has  already  spent  $15,- 
000,000  on  reclamation  work.  There 
are  twenty-six  large  irrigation  projects 
under  way.  The  larger  part  of  the  re- 
claimed arid  land  is  in  Colorado  and 
adjoining  States.  In  building  these 
projects  the  Government  lets  compara- 
tively few  contracts,  but  does  its  own 
construction  work  and  saves  nearly  a 
million  dollars  per  year,  and  the  work 
is  done  better  and  quicker. 


Our  Dumb  Animals  says  that  each 
young  robin  consumes  every  day  in 
bugs,  worms  and  other  food  "the 
equivalent  of  fourteen  feet  of  cater- 
pillars." This  means,  for  a  man,  about 
the  same  thing  as  eating  sixty-seven 
feet  of  bologna  sausage  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  One  sees  by  this  some- 
thing of  what  it  means  to  kill  a  robin. 


Krogh  New  Vertical 
Water  Balanced  Pump 


KROGH'S 

NEW 

Vertical  Pump 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Ver- 
tical Pump  contains  many  new  and  valu- 
able improvements,  same  being  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles  at 
206  N.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 


The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation  at 
our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

149  Beale  St.       San  Francisco 


ENGINES 

and  PUMPS  for 


IRRIGATING 


We  furnish  all  equipment  necessary  for  up-to-date  pumping  plants. 
Engines  from  2  to  50  horse  power.    Pumps,  all  types  and  sizes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  Shafting,  Belting,  Iron  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings,  Etc. 

We  can  save  you  considerable  money.  Let  us  figure  on  your  requirements. 
Write  for  our  Special  Engine  and  Pump  Catalog  giving  money  saving  prices. 

UNITED  STATES  ENGINE  WORKS,  516  Fifteenth  Place,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


WATER 
PIPE 


Hot     asphaltum  dipped, 
new    threads    and  coup- 
lings; 2nd  hand  in  name 
only.     Prices   far  below 
your  expectations.  Screw 
casing  and  standard  pipe 
fittings,  and  valves. 
The  Exclusive  Pipe 
House. 
PACIFIC  PIPE  CO., 

Main  Sts.,        San  Francisco. 


AUTOMATIC 

Price  $135.00 


AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SIPARA10R 

Both  Separator  and 
Engine  Combined 
At  One  Low  Price 

PIERSON,  HEAD  &  CO. 

37  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stop  Guessing  Weights 

It's  too  costly.  The  profitable  business- 
like policy  is  to  weigh  all  you  buy  and 
sell  on  an  accurate,  reliable 

Fairbanks  Scale 

High  prices  for  crops  and  live  stock 
make  scales  of  greater  value  to  vou  than 

ever  before.  A  scale  should  easily  pay  for  Itself  in  a  year,  then  what  you  save  the  rest 
of  its  life  is  clear  gain. 

YOU  Should  Buy  a  Its  weights  are  never  questioned. 

Fairbanks  Scale  BECAUSE  *'  btfffi  *^r/>a''m,n'- 

The  features  of  Fairbanks  Scales  tho*  place  them  above  compe- 
tition are  given  in  Catalog  No.  SD652  Write  for  a  copy. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Seattle     Spokane  Portland 

,  Feed  Grinders 


Los  Angeles 
'  Seattle  Sp 

Oil  and  Gasoline  Engines  Oil  Tractors.  Pumps  Water  Systems  Electric  Light  Hants  Wind  Mil 
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GOLD  BEAR  FERTILIZERS 


HONEST 
GOODS 


HONEST 
PRICES 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


Will  aid  you  in  producing  bigger,  better 
crops,  insuring  greater  profits. 
Let  us  figure  what  it  will  cost 
to  supply  your  particular  needs 

Booklet  "California  Soil  Builders"  sent  on  application 
" Department  F" 

WESTERN  MEAT  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Planet  Jr. 


^Get  these  time-saving,  labor-lightening  farm  and  garden  tools 
secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.    Fully  guaranteed. 

i  I  No.  4  |  p^et  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
and  Plow  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cuJ'ivates,  hues,  furrows,  and  plows. 
Indestructible  steel Jrame. 

No*  8    planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of  work  bet-  i 
ter,  quicker,  ami  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.     Can  be  fitted  with  plow  and  . 
attachment  and  all-steel  wheel — new  this  year. 

fTl^frfr  Instructive  64-page  illustrated  catalog 
»  M%.M-jmj  Describes  55  implements.   Send  Postal for  it  today: 


S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

:  1I06D  Philadelphia 


STANDARD 

Hand  Separator  Oil 

Best  for  All  Makes  of  Separators 

Standard  Hand  Separator  Oil  never 
gums,  never  rusts,  never  corrodes. 

It  feeds  freely  into  the  closest  bearings  and  in- 
sures full  and  constant  lubrication. 

It  keeps  the  bowl  spinning  freely 
so  that  all  the  cream  is  separated 
from  the  milk. 

You  lessen  the  driving  effort 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  your  sep- 
arator by  using  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil. 

One  gallon  cans.  All  dealers;  or  write  oar  nearest  agency. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


461  Market  Street 


( Incorporated ) 


San  Francisco 


HPHE  INTERNATIONAL  DRY-FARM- 
ING CONGRESS  held  its  session 
for  1912  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, during  the  last  week  in  October 
and  there  were  present  delegates 
from  nearly  every  farming  country  in 
the  world.  Dry-farming  is  a  subject 
that  is  interesting  agriculturists  of 
every  clime  and  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  With  proper  tillage 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  are 
now  considered  valueless  can  be  made 
to  produce  excellent  crops.  It  is  not 
a  theory.  Thousrnds  of  farmers  are 
today  cultivating  land  that  a  few 
years  ago  would  not  be  considered 
arable  and  they  are  successful. 

The  one  great  trouble  with  our  ag- 
ricultural departments,  both  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  is  that 
they  do  not  get  down  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  irrigation — the  service 
of  water — the  investigation  of  moist- 
ure value.  Instead,  they  spend  their 
time  in  experimenting  with  engineer- 
ing problems.  As  for  the  hard- 
headed  farmer,  he  should  be  taught 
that  water  is  water,  no  matter 
whether  we  measure  It  through  a 
ditch,  catch  it  in  God-given  showers 
or  find  it  under  a  dust  blanket  where 
we  have  stored  it  by  good  tillage. 

The  best  farmer  is  the  business 
farmer — the  man  who  tills  his  soil 
and  handles  his  crop  with  the  same 
careful  attention  to  details,  causes 
and  effects,  that  characterizes  the 
successful  man  at  the  head  of  a 
great  commercial  institution  or  bank- 
ing establishment.  Farming,  in  the 
true  sense,  is  no  longer  mere  slavery 
on  the  farm.  The  farm  is  a  business 
institution,  and  the  profession  of 
farming  is  as  respectable  as  any 
phase  of  commerce — in  fact,  upon  the 
farmer  depends  the  manufacturer, 
jobber,  merchant,  banker  and  broker. 
He  is  the  source  of  supply.  The 
farmer  must,  like  the  merchant,  study 
elements  of  profit  and  loss,  eliminate 
causes  of  loss  and  increase  profitable 
departments  and  crops. 

The  study  of  dry-farming  is  prop- 
erly an  exact  understanding  of  how 
to  secure  the  maximum  result  from 
the  minimum  amount  of  water. 

Dry-farmed  wheats  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  protein  and  milling 
gluten  than  wheats  under  irrigation 
or  excessive  rainfall.  The  average 
protein  content  of  United  States 
wheats  is  12  per  cent.,  grown  under 
all  conditions,  while  in  Utah  in  1910 
winter  wheats  grown  under  dry- 
farming  methods  tested  16.17  per 
cent,  of  protein. 

What  the  farmer  wants  is  results. 
If  by  tillage  or  dry-farming  he  can 
increase  his  crop  value  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  service  of  his 
water  it  should  be  a  business  propo- 
sition for  him  to  study.  The  irriga- 
tionist  depends  upon  having  plenty 
of  surface  water  for  distribution  when 
needed.  The  dry-farmer  depends  upon 
letaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  phrase 
"Dry-Farming"  applied  to  agricultural 
operation  where  irrigation  was  Im- 
practicable and  districts  where  the 
annual  gross  precipitation  did  not  ex- 
ceed 20  inches.  We  have  now  learned 
to  consider  in  addition  altitude,  lati- 
tude, soils  and  evaporation,  and,  while 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  vari- 
ous states,  the  fanners  themselves 
and  the  dry-farming  Investigators 
have  been  working  carefully  to  fix 
upou    the   basic    principles   of  soil 


treatment  necessary  under  varying 
conditions,  we  are  now  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  dry-farming  is  appli- 
cable as  a  drought-preventive  or  for 
minimizing  the  effects  of  drought  in 
the  eastern  or  rainbelt  states  and  as 
a  permanent  system  of  agriculture 
in  such  states  as  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Texas,  California 
and  other  districts  even  where  the 
rainfall  record  averages  as  high  as 
35  inches,  because  of  the  fact  that  in 
districts  where  there  are  long  hot 
seasons  and  possibly  hard  drying 
winds,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind 
produces  such  high  evaporation  per- 
centages that  the  net  moisture  re- 
tained only  equals  from  12  to  20 
inches. 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

Monrovia — December  3-7,  1912.  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Poultry  Association.  A. 
H.  Memmler,  secretary,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

Petaluma — December  5-8,  1912.  Pet- 
aluma  Poultry  Association.  H.  R. 
Campbell,  secretary,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Fresno — December  11-14, 1912.  Fresno 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion. Russell  Uhler,  secretary,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

Watsonville — December  18-21,  1912. 
Pajaro  Valley  Poultry  Association.  O. 
A.  W.  Schuchard,  Watsonville. 

Napa — December  19-22,  1912.  Napa 
County  Poultry  Association.  Wallace 
Rutherford,  secretary,  Napa.  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara — December  31-Janu- 
ary  3,  1913.  Santa  Barbara  Poultry 
Association.   C.  D.  Waters,  secretary. 

Pasadena — December  11-14,  1912.  J. 
M.  Wright,  secretary. 

Los  Angeles — Fiesta  Park,  January 
8-14.  1913.  Poultry  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. Judges,  C.  S.  Byers,  D.  F.  Palmer, 
Ben  M.  Woodhull.  Robert  V.  Moore. 
John  Hettich.  John  J.  Ritz  and  George 
W.  Masterson.  Secretary,  Jos.  E.  Davis, 
box  148,  R.  No.  11. 


Farmer  Boys  and  the  Army 

Army  and  navy  men  are  complain- 
ing that,  owing  to  the  good  crops  of 
the  country,  the  better  conditions  on 
the  farms,  and  the  demand  for  young 
men  in  the  country,  they  are  unable  to 
get  recruits.  This  may  be  hard  on  the 
army  and  navy,  but  It  speaks  well  for 
the  country,  and  is  much  better  so 
than  that  things  should  be  so  bad  that 
the  young  men  were  rushing  from  the 
farms  to  devote  their  time  to  military 
service.  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear 
on  this  account.  Let  us  have  good 
homes  that  our  young  men  do  not  want 
to  leave,  land  that  they  are  attached  to 
and  a  government  worth  defending, 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble  In  getting 
defenders  enough  when  they  are  need- 
ed, and  they  will  be  defenders  of  the 
right  sort,  who  are  fighting,  not  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  month,  but  for  the 
protection  of  their  homes.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly better  that  we  make  our  homes 
so  attractive  that  our  boys  will  stay 
on  them  and  be  ready  to  fight  for  them, 
than  that  we  drive  them  away  and 
make  them  mere  soldiers  of  fortune. 


It  is  expensive  carelessness  to  hitch 
a  warm  horse  Inadequately  protected 
from  raw  winds  or  a  drizzling  rain. 
Blanket  him  when  you  hitch. 


Farmers  at  the  present  time  can 
own  no  better  stock  than  healthy 
growing  pigs. 
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Be  Fr>ee  Tt 
<yfpaott  Cultivated 

You  have  heard  about  the  ARNOTT 
Cultivator,  but  possibly  you  never  saw  one 
work.  Why  don't  you  try  it  in  your  own 
orchard?  Free  trial  costs  you  nothing.  More 
ARNOTTS  sold  than 
any  three  other  styles 
combined.  Made  with 
fore  truck  as  shown 
or  with  pole.  Curved 
rear  standards  allow 
go'd  trash  clearance. 
Made  in  Los  Angeles  as  result  of  eleven  years 
experience  with  California  orchards.  Culti- 
vates deeper.  Pulls  lighter.  High  grade  steel 
construction.  Write  today  for  free  trial  offer. 
Cultivators  shipped  everywhere.  None  returned. 

ARNOTT  &  CO  EST'  H2  '  8  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 
AniHUI  I        UU.  189,      L0S  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Co-Operation  for  Obtaining  Credit 


A-1    GRADE  SECOND-HAND 

PIPE 

and  SCREW  CASING 

Best  of  quality.  Fully  guaran- 
teed. Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
They  will  interest  you. 

GEO.   P.   ALEXANDER  &  CO. 
320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


/ Pump  all  the 
RIFE' Water  you  want 

— _   _  on  farm  or  estate  without 

MM  Iwl        engine  troubles  or  expense. 

?ft)ciency  —  urcater  than  any  other 
device  for  pumping  water  with  water. 
Cost  little  to  install  —  nothinc  to  operate. 
Rais.-  water  3C  ft.  for  every  foot  of  fall.  Will 
Supply  pneumatic  tanks  against  100-ib. 
pressure.  Pump  automatical!: 
day  and  night  winter  and 
summer.  Fully  guaranteed. 

If  there  in  aatream,  pond 
or  iM-ring  within  a  mile, 
wrltfl  f"r  plans,  book  and 
trial  offer.  FREE. 

RIFE   ENGINE  CO. 

••■  •  Trinity  Building.  Now  York 


Pull  Those  Stumps! 


umpT  fanna  are  money -losing  forma.  You  can't  raise  humner  crop* 
«llb  ltDID|«  on  jour  fnrm.  Cut-OTtt  In.  I*  made  valuable  bj  the 
mlihtj  Monarch  -  1  Stump  Puller— ttie  puller  tbnt  la  guarantied 
:■  i  ■■■>.....  h-k  Outweariand  outpullaall  olhrra.  18T»n' 
xr»r  f  eehiaPUOVFD  It!  TheOM.y  atumppuller  In  tLe  worlc 
>uii  p. d  W*fl  GENUINE  "TIED  t>TR  A N I>"  BTEKL  WIRE  A 
It  'I'K—lhek'nduBedbjtheL'.^. Government.  Madeofhljhett/ 
k  jrale  lleseetner  steel  In  ouxown  Vi*  fnrtnrT—  tiV  A  RA  NTFED  f 
L  FOHSYEAR&  Write  f«r  our  handsome  catale 
'  r.  I  ' '  nl  book  ia  north  bis:  money  to  you  I  f  jo' 
afirwtlumpe.  We  will  rend  It  FREE. 
ZIMMERMAN  STEEL  CO 
I>ept-  qj  ,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 


California 

in  a  day  by  a  visit  to  the 
Exhibit  Rooms  of  the 

D CALIFORNIA  r\ 
EVELOPMENT  BOARU 

in  the  Ferry  Building,  top 
floor.  Agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural display  of  the  va- 
rious counties  of  the  State. 
Free  stereopticon  lectures 
every  afternoon.  Detailed 
information  and  county 
booklets.    Everything  free. 

Sort  (m  "UifMiit.  Its  Daunts  ni  fusibilities" 

CALIFORNIA  DtVfLOPMENT  BOARD 

Ferry  Building  San  Francisco 


By  Dean  H.  C.  Price  of  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 


When  answering  advertisement!  please 
mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  SUBJECT  of  agricultural  credit 
is  occupying  a  prominent  place  in 
our  public  discussions  at  the  present 
time. 

We  boast  of  our  modern  and  pro- 
gressive American  agriculture  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  production 
and  particularly  in  utilizing  labor 
saving  machinery  we  lead  the  world. 
But  in  business  methods  and  espe- 
cially in  our  credit  systems  we  rank 
among  the  most  primitive  nations, 
and  are  a  hundred  years  behind  the 
most  progressive  European  nations. 

Credit  is  the  labor  saving  machin- 
ery of  business.  Our  manufacturing, 
mining  and  transportation  industries 
have  long  been  using  credit  for  car- 
rying on  their  business,  and,  if  its 
use  were  denied  them  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  industries  would  be  par- 
alyzed. Agriculture  is  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it,  too,  needs 
credit  and  can  use  it  just  as  advan- 
tageously as  other  industries.  More 
intensive  systems  of  farming  mean 
more  capital  and  more  capital  means 
more  credit.  We  talk  about  adopting 
more  intensive  methods  of  farming 
but  it  takes  capital  to  do  that.  We 
have  land  to  drain,  roads  to  build,  la- 
bor to  hire,  commercial  fertilizers  to 
buy,  if  we  would  increase  our  pro- 
duction, and  it  all  takes  money.  There 
is  scarcely  a  farm  today  in  America, 
on  which  the  owner  could  not  use 
more  capital  to  advantage. 

Our  present  system  of  providing 
capital  for  farmers  has  produced  a 
false  impression  of  what  legitimate 
farm  credit  actually  is.  Credit  too 
often  means  to  the  farmer  simply  a 
mortgage  on  his  property  with  the 
possibility  of  its  payment  being  de- 
manded at  a  time  when  he  is  unable 
to  make  it.  and  then  visions  arise  of 
a  foreclosure,  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment and  humiliation.  Keep  out  of 
debt  has  been  bis  slogan,  and  if 
mortgaging  the-  farm  was  not  exact- 
ly a  disgrace,  it  was  at  least  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  if  possible.  As  a  result 
the  American  farmer  has  been  dis- 
couraged on  every  hand  from  using 
the  labor  saving  machinery  on  credit. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  not  appreciated,  as  yet,  the 
value  of  organizing  to  secure  credit. 
In  the  southern  states  the  cotton  crop 
must  be  marketed  as  soon  as  har- 
\°sted  to  meet  outstanding  loans  that 
the  farmers  have  made  at  exhorbi- 
tant  rates  of  interest.  The  grain 
dealers  throughout  the  central  states 
know  that  they  will  be  flooded  with 
wheat  and  corn  just  before  tax  pay- 
ing time  by  farmers,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  pay  taxes. 

Intensive  systems  of  farming,  that 
must  be  adopted  to  adjust  American 
agriculture  to  present  needs,  means  a 
larger  working  capital  for  the  farmer. 
The  European  farmer  gets  twice  as 
large  a  crop  yield  per  acre  as  the 
American  farmer,  because  he  spends 
twice  as  much  capital  in  producing  it. 
He  cultivates  bette-,  fertilizes  better 
and  he  takes  bet*>r  care  of  his  land. 

The  advantar_,/s  of  the  farmers  or- 
ganizing to  ^ell  their  credit  for  what 
<t  is  worth  are  not  all  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer.  But  for  the  capitalist 
seeking  a  safe  investment  for  his 
money  they  offer  a  security  that  is 
always    negotiable.     Such  organiza- 


tions serve  as  an  economic  saving 
between  borrower  and  lender.  The 
man  in  America  at  the  present  time, 
who  seeks  to  invest  his  money  in  farm 
mortgage,  must  seek  out.  such  loans 
personally  or  through  an  agent.  The 
punctuality  with  which  the  interest 
will  be  paid,  and  the  loan  itself  when 
it  falls  due,  will  depend  upon  the 
personality  of  the  farmer  making  the 
loan.  But  such  is  not  the  case  when 
the  loans  are  made  through  a  land 
mortgage  association  and  the  investor, 
instead  of  lending  direct  to  the  farm- 
er, buys  the  bonds  of  the  as^  >ciation. 
He  then  knows  that  his  interest  will 
be  paid  as  punctually  as  on  govern- 
ment bonds,  that  his  security  has  a 
market  value  and  can  be  sold  for  cash 
any  day  through  his  bank.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  land  mortgage  asso- 
ciation and  the  selling  of  its  bonds 
on  the  open  market  opens  up  a  field 
for  investment  that  is  now  practically 
closed  to  a  large  class  ef  investors. 

One  thing  to  be  emphasized  in  re- 
gard to  the  success  of  the  European 
systems  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  direct  oversight 
that  the  governments  have  had  over 
them.  Without  this  government  re- 
lationship they  could  not  have  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  public 
that  they  have.  It  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect an  equal  degree  of  success  for 
similar  institutions  in  America  unless 
they  are  also  organized  under  govern- 
ment control,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  the  public  will  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  their  solvency. 


Parcels  Post  in  a  Nutshell 


Law  effective  January  1,  1913. 

Weight  limit,  11  pounds. 

Size  limit,  72  inches  in  length  anu 
girth  combined. 

Four  ounces  or  under,  1  cent  per 
ounce. 

Over  4  ounces  considered  1  pound. 

Fractional  pounds  considered  pounds. 

Farm  products  included  in  classifi- 
cation. Classification  excludes  matter 
of  a  character  perishable  within  a  pe- 
riod reasonably  required  to  transport 
and  deliver,  and  parcel  of  form  and 
and  kind  likely  to  injure  postal  em- 
ployees or  equipment  or  other  mail 
matter. 

Rates,  zones,  weight  limit  and  class- 
ification may  be  changed  b  •  |nstrms»er 
general,  subject  to  apprnvnl  of  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

C.  O.  D. — Postmaster  general  to  make 
regulations  for  collection  of  price  and 
postage  when  desired.  Authorized  to 
make  additional  charge  for  this  service. 


Big  Crop  Yarns. 


Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  talking  about  the 
record  crops  of  1912. 

"These  wonderful  crops,"  he  said, 
"are  almost  enough  to  make  you  be- 
lieve the  cross-cut  saw  story. 

"A  farmer,  you  know,  sent  his  hired 
man  to  a  neighbor's  with  a  note,  say- 
ing: 

"  'Friend  Smith — Will  you  please 
lend  me  your  cross-cut  saw,  as  I  wish 
to  cut  a  watermelon  up  so  as  to  get 
it  into  my  dray?' 
"The  neighbor  wrote  back: 
"  'Friend  Jones — I  would  be  glad  to 
lend  you  my  saw,  but  same  has  just 
got  stuck  in  a  cantaloupe. 


The 

Forkner  Light  Draft 

Hangs  low  and  has  rln«rnur 
great  extension— you  IldXrOW 
work  right  up  to  trees  without  dis- 
turbing boughs  or  fruit.  With  it  you 
can  cultivate  20  to  30  acres  a  day 
with  one  team.  Low-priced,  but  built 
for  long,  hard  service. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Modern  Orchard  Tillage,  written 
by  a  practical  orchardist,  chock- 
full  oi  valuable  informa- 
tion. Write 
for  it. 

Light  Draft  Harrow 
Company 

603  E.  Nevada  St., 
Marshall  town,  Iowa 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer.  This  cuts  out 
the  agent's  Commission  and 
gives  yon  manufacturers' 
prices.  Redwood  Tanks  all 
sizes;  Drying  Trays,  Fruit 
Boxes;   Spraying  Tanks. 

R.    F.    WILSON,    Stockton,  Cal. 


L1NEHAN  -  ARENDT  CO. 

Hay  and  Grain  Merchants, 

Nos.  430-432  Fifth  St., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Consignments  Solicited 


Grease 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

BEST  GREASE 

For  Wagons,  Buggies,  Carts 
and  all  Farm  Machinery 


DEMAND  C.  &  S. 


o 


WHTTIER,  COBURN  C 

MANUFACTURERS 

San  Francisco         Los  Angeles 
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^\  FERTILIZERS 

For  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines 

Use  our  high  grade  0-14-9  mixture  now  with  cover  crop  for  green 
manuring.    Splendid  for  fruiting  next  year. 

Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  Dried  Blood,  Tankage,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  Guano,  Lime,  etc.,  for  sale  at  the  large  MOCOCO 
FACTORY  near  Martinez,  Cal. 


MOUNTAIN    COPPER  COMPANY, 

150   PINE   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1  "Superior"  Grain  Drill  for  sale.  Cheap. 


Limited 


Supply  and  Liberation  of  Plant  Food 


By  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 


FRUIT  WRAPPING  PAPER 

We  specialize  on  papers  especially  adapted  for  the 
packing  of  Deciduous  and  Citrus,  as  well  as  Dried, 
Evaporated  or  Canned  Fruits.  Tell  us  your  require- 
ments—WE  KNOW  OUR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

Battery  St.,  at  Jackson,  San  Francisco 
OAKLAND,  CAL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


"THE  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY  OF 
LAND  in  humid  sections  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  power  of  the 
soil  to  feed  the  crop;  and  this,  in  turn, 
depends  both  upon  the  stock  of  plant 
food  contained  in  the  soil  and  upon 
the  rate  at  which  this  is  liberated,  or 
rendered  soluble  and  available  for  use 
in  plant  growth.  Protection  from  weeds, 
insects  and  fungus  diseases,  though  ex- 
ceedingly important,  is  not  a  positive 
but  a  negative  factor  in  crop  produc- 
tion. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil 
gives  the  invoice  of  fertility  actually 
present  in  the  soil  strata  sampled  and 
analyzed,  but  the  rate  of  liberation  is 
governed  by  many  factors,  some  of 
which  may  be  controlled  by  the  farmer, 
while  others  are  largely  beyond  his 
control.  Chief  among  the  important 
controllable  factors  which  influence  the 
liberation  of  plant  food  are  limestone 
and  decaying  organic  matter,  which 
may  be  added  to  the  soil  by  direct  ap- 
plication of  ground  limestone  and  farm 
manure.  Organic  matter  may  also  be 
supplied  bygreen-manure  crops  and  crop 
residues,  such  as  clover,  cow-peas,  straw 
and  cornstalks.  The  rate  of  decay  of 
organic  matter  depends  largely  upon  its 


Here's  the 


of  what 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
rchards  Everywhere  \\ 


uilds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
ents  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees, 


compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  thia 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 


There 


612  ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  BLDG, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


is   no  need  of  asking    which    is  the  more  profitable. 
Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 


509  CENTRAL  Bl'II.IH  >  (; 
I. OS  ANGELES 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


age  and  origin,  and  it  may  be  hastened 
by  tillage.  The  chemical  analysis 
shows  correctly  the  total  organic  car- 
bon, which  represents,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  more  than  one-half  the  organic 
matter,  so  that  20,000  pounds  of  or- 
ganic carbon  in  the  plowed  soil  of  an 
acre  correspond  to  nearly  twenty  tons 
of  organic  matter.  But  this  organic 
matter  consists  largely  of  the  old  or- 
ganic residues  that  have  accumulated 
during  the  past  centuries  because  they 
were  resistant  to  decay,  and  two  tons 
of  clover  or  cowpeas  plowed  under  may 
have  greater  power  to  liberate  plant 
food  than  the  twenty  tons  of  old  in- 
active organic  matter.  The  recent  his- 
tory of  the  individual  farm  or  field 
must  be  depended  upon  for  informa- 
tion concerning  recent  additions  of  ac- 
tive organic  matter,  whether  in  appli- 
cations of  farm  manure,  in  legume 
crops,  or  in  grass-root  sods  of  old  pas- 
tures. 

Probably  no  agricultural  fact  is  more 
generally  known  by  farmers  and  land- 
owners than  that  soils  differ  in  pro- 
ductive power.  Even  though  plowed 
alike  and  at  the  same  time,  prepared 
the  same  way,  planted  the  same  day 
with  the  same  kind  of  seed,  and  culti- 
vated alike,  watered  by  the  same  rains 
and  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  never- 
theless the  best  acre  may  produce  twice 
as  large  a  crop  as  the  poorest  acre  on 
the  same  farm,  if  not,  indeed,  in  the 
same  field;  and  the  fact  should  be  re- 
peated and  emphasized  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  land  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  stock  of  plant  food 
contained  in  the  soil  and  upon  the 
rate  at  which  it  is  liberated,  just  as 
the  success  of  the  merchant  depends 
primarily  upon  his  stock  of  goods  and 
the  rapidity  of  sales.  In  both  cases  the 
stock  of  any  commodity  must  be  In- 
creased or  renewed  whenever  the  sup- 
ply of  such  commodity  becomes  so  de- 
pleted as  to  limit  the  success  of  the 
business,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  store. 

As  the  organic  matter  decays,  cer- 
tain decomposition  products  are 
formed,  including  much  carbonic  acid, 
some  nitric  acid,  and  various  organic 
acids,  and  these  have  power  to  act 
upon  the  soil  and  dissolve  the  essen- 
tial mineral  plant  foods,  thus  furnsh- 
ing  soluble  phosphates,  nitrates,  and 
other  salts  of  potassium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  grow- 
ing crop. 

As  already  explained,  fresh  organic 
mat  I  er  decomposes  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  old  humus,  which  repesents 
the  organic  residues  most  resistant  to 
decay  and  which  consequently  have  ac- 
cumulated In  the  soil  during  the  past 
centuries.  The  decay  of  this  old  humus 
can  be  hastened  both  by  tillage,  which 
maintains  a  porous  condition  and  thus 
permits  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  enter 
the  soil  more  freely  and  to  effect  the 
more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  organic 
matter,  and  also  by  incorporating  with 
the  old  resistant  residues  some  fresh 
organic  matter,  such  as  farm  manure, 
clover  roots,  etc.,  which  decay  rap- 
idly and  which  thus  furnish  or  liber- 
ate organic  matter  and  inorganic  food 
for  bacteria,  which,  under  such  favor- 
able conditions  appear  to  have  power 
to  attack  and  decompose  the  old  humus. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  peat, 
a  very  inactive  and  Inefficient  fertil- 
izer when  used  by  itself,  becomes  much 
more  effective  when  incorporated  with 
fresh  term  manure;  bo  that,  when  used 
together,  two  tons  of  the  mixture  may 
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be  worth  as  much  as  two  tons  of 
manure,  but  if  applied  separately  the 
peat  has  little  value.  Bacterial  action 
is  also  promoted  by  the  presence  of 
limestone. 

The  condition  of  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil  is  indicated  more  or  less 
definitely  by  the  ratio  of  carbon  to 
nitrogen.  As  an  average,  the  fresh 
organic  matter  incorporated  with  soils 
contains  about  twenty  times  as  much 
carbon  as  nitrogen,  but  the  carbo- 
hydrates ferment  and  decompose  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter; and  the  old  resistant  organic 
residues,  such  as  are  found  in  normal 
subsoils,  commonly  contain  only  five  or 
six  times  as  much  carbon  as  nitrogen. 
Soils  of  normal  physical  composition, 
such  as  loam,  clay  loam,  silt  loam,  and 
fine  sandy  loam,  when  in  good  productive 
condition,  contain  about  twelve  to  four- 
teen times  as  much  carbon  as  nitrogen 
in  the  surface  soil;  while  in  old  worn 
soils  that  are  greatly  in  need  of  fresh, 
active  organic  manures  the  ratio  is 
narrower,  sometimes  falling  below  ten 
of  carbon  to  one  of  nitrogen.  (Except 
in  newly  made  alluvial  soils,  the  ratio 
is  usually  narrower  in  the  subsurface 
and  subsoil  than  in  the  surface 
stratum.) 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  crops 
are  not  made  out  of  nothing.  They 
are  composed  of  ten  different  elements 
of  plant  food,  every  one  of  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  growth  and 
Formation  of  every  agricultural  plant. 
Of  these  ten  elements  of  plant  food, 
only  two  (carbon  and  oxygen)  are  se- 
cured from  the  air  by  all  agricultural 
plants,  only  one  (hydrogen)  from 
water,  and  seven  from  the  soil.  Nitro- 
gen, one  of  these  seven  elements  se- 
cured from  the  soil  by  all  plants,  may 
also  be  secured  from  the  air  by  one 
class  of  plants  (legumes),  in  case  the 
amount  liberated  from  the  air  is  in- 
sufficient; but  even  these  plants 
(which  include  only  the  clovers,  peas, 
beans  and  vetches  among  our  common 
agricultural  plants)  secure  only  from 
the  soil  six  elements  (phosphorus,  po- 
tassium, magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and 
sulphur),  and  also  utilize  the  soil  nitro- 
gen so  far  as  it  becomes  soluble  and 
available  during  their  period  of  growth. 

Plants  are  made  of  plant  food  ele- 
ments in  just  the  same  sense  that  a 
building  is  made  of  wood  and  iron, 
brick,  stone  and  mortar.  Without  ma- 
terials, nothing  material  can  be  made. 
With  normal  temperature,  sunshine, 
rainfall  and  average  length  of  growing 
season,  double  the  average  crops  could 
frequently  be  secured  if  the  plant  foods 
were  present  in  sufficient  amounts  and 
liberated  in  sufficiently  rapid  rate  to 
meet  the  absolute  needs  of  the  crops. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  large  yields,  but 
why  not  set  as  our  ideal  this  high 
mark,  and  then  approach  as  near  as 
possible  with  profit. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  a  rich 
surface  soil  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. A  rich  subsoil  has  little 
value  if  it  lies  beneath  a  worn-out  sur- 
face. 

Limestone  and  decaying  organic  mat- 
ter are  the  principal  materials  the 
farmer  can  utilize  most  profitably  to 
bring  about  the  liberation  of  plant 
food. 

The  limestone  corrects  the  acidity  of 
the  soil  and  thus  encourages  the  devel- 
opment not  only  of  the  nitrogen-gath- 
ering bacteria  which  live  in  the  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  clover,  cowpeas  and 
other  legumes,  but  also  the  nitrifying 
bacteria  which  have  power  to  trans- 
form the  insoluble  and  unavailable  or- 
ganic nitrogen  into  soluble  and  avail- 
able nitrate  nitrogen. 

At  the  same  time  the  products  of  this 
decomposition  have  the  power  to  dis- 


solve the  minerals  contained  in  the 
soil,  such  as  potassium  and  magnesium, 
and  also  to  dissolve  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate and  limestone  which  may  be  ap- 
plied in  low-priced  forms. 

Tillage,  or  cultivation,  also  hastens 
the  liberation  of  plant  food  by  permit- 
ting the  air  to  enter  the  soil  and  burn 
out  the  organic  matter;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  tillage  is  wholly 
destructive,  that  it  adds  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  soil,  but  always  leaves  the 
soil  poorer.  Tillage  should  be  prac- 
ticed so  far  as  is  necessary  to  prepare 
a  suitable  seed-bed  for  root  develop- 
ment and  also  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing weeds,  but  more  than  this  is  un- 
necessary and  unprofitable  in  seasons 
of  normal  rainfall;  and  it  is  much  bet- 
ter actually  to  enrich  the  soil  by  proper 
applications  or  additions,  including 
limestone  and  organic  matter  (both  of 
which  have  power  to  improve  the  physi- 
cal condition  as  well  as  to  liberate  plant 
food)  than  merely  to  hasten  soil  deple- 
tion by  means  of  excessive  cultivation. 


The  Influence  of  the  Cow 


The  index  of  the  prosperity  that  pre- 
vails in  any  community  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  live.  If  one  goes 
into  a  section  where  the  farms  are 
poorly  cared  for  there  is  a  general  air 
of  indifference  and  carelessness  and 
he  rinds  that  the  homes  of  this  vicinity 
contain  few  of  the  modern  conveniences 
that  make  work  easy  and  life  enjoy- 
able. He  will  find,  if  he  looks  over  the 
farm  stock,  few  of  the  cattle  are  well 
cared  for  and  give  evidence  of  the 
ability  to  yield  a  large  profit. 

If  one  goes  into  a  community  where 
cows  are  well  kept,  he  will  find  the 
barns  neat  and  attractive  and  on  every 
hand  there  will  be  evidences  of  pros- 
perity. The  homes  in  this  section  will 
be  equipped  with  every  convenience 
that  is  available.  There  will  be  elec- 
tric lights,  automobiles,  comfortable, 
roomy  porches  and  well-kept,  attractive 
lawns.  This  may  easily  be  traced  to 
the  elevating  influence  of  the  dairy 
cow.  There  is  many  a  farm  home  that 
can  thank  the  dairy  cow  for  relieving 
the  occupants  of  much  drudgery  and 
thankless  toil. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
but  chief  among  them  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  dairyman  must  be  a  business 
farmer.  He  must  incorporate  in  his 
work  a  certain  amount  of  system  that 
takes  the  place  of  the  endless  round 
of  uninteresting  work  that  in  the  pop- 
ular mind  is  so  closely  connected  with 
farm  life.  The  dairy  farmer  has  a 
variety  of  interests.  The  fact  that  he 
has  a  constant  income  puts  him  on  a 
little  higher  commercial  level  than  his 
brother  who  depends  upon  one  crop 
or  upon  an  annual  market  of  farm 
stock.  The  dairy  farmer  is  a  little 
more  of  a  business  farmer  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  than  those  whose  in- 
terests are  not  centered  in  dairy  stock 
and  for  this  condition  he  may  thank 
the  dairy  cow.  His  home  is  often  more 
liberally  supplied  with  comforts  and 
his  family  is  usually  contented  with 
farm  life. 


In  the  production  of  comb  honey 
there  will  always  be  on  hand  a  laige 
number  of  left-over,  unfinished  sec- 
tions, and  these  make  excellent  baits 
in  the  supers  for  the  late  flow,  and 
should  be  judiciously  distributed 
through  the  supers  that  can  now  be 
put  over  the  strong  colonies. 


Better  run  a  dairy  without,  a  dog 
than  have  one  that  is  irritable  to  the 
cows.  Many  kicking  cows  are  caused 
by  the  dogs  nipping  at  their  heels. 


f  THE 

[  fertilizer\ 

IHAWFERCO) 

\  THAT  # 

\  DOUBLES  THE  f 
DOLLARS  _S 


Mr.  Farmer 

When  you  are  sick,  "run  ;||||| 
clown,''  "played  out,"  you  J 
take  a  tonic  to  build  you 
up  again,  don't  you1?  And 
doesn't  it  put  ginger  and 
renewed   life    into  your 
system?     Sure    it   does.  i 
Now  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  your  soil  gets 
"run    down,"    too?     It  I 
needs  a  tonic  if  you  would 
have  it  do  its  best.  And 
the  tonic  it  needs  is  a 
f/ood  fertilizer — the  best 
fertilizer.    And  the  best 
fertilizers  on  the  market 
I  III     to-day  are 

Hawf erco  Fertilizers 

THEY  DOUBLE  THE  DOLLARS 

When  we  say  that  Haw- 
|  fereo  Fertilizers  are  the  I 
best  we  are  not  indulging 
in  superlatives  merely  for 
the  sake  of  talking.  We 
mean  just  what  we  say 
and  we  can  prove  it. 

Jlllji    There's  a  Haw f erco  Fer- 
tilizer for  every  purpose. 
And    each    fertilizer    is  III 
guaranteed. 

||      Mr.  Orchardist,  why  don't 
III     you  use  Hawferco  Fertil- 
izers and  double  your  dol- 
illllll  lars? 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers    on    the  Coast. 
Write  us   to-day   for   the  kind  of  fertilizer  you  need. 

HAWAIIAN  FERTILIZER  CO. 

244  California  St.  San  Francisco 
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WE  WISH  TO  CALL  ATTENTION  to  an  occasion  which  means 
much  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  California.  The  eighteenth 
meeting  of  the  Counties  Committee  of  the  California  Development 
Board  will  be  held  in  Oroville  on  December  6th  and  7th.  The  meeting  promises 
to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  not  only  on  account  of  the  gathering  and  topics 
under  consideration,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Orange  and  Olive  Exposi- 
tion will  be  in  session  at  the  same  time. 

The  holding  of  these  semi-annual  meetings  is  one  of  the  many  useful 
activities  of  the  California  Development  Board.  The  public  discussion  and  the 
action  of  the  meeting  is  always  in  the  line  of  progress  and  common  sense.  The 
public  meetings,  however,  are  perhaps  of  less  important  than  the  personal 
acquaintanceship  formed  among  those  actively  engaged  in  development  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  informal  interchange  of  views.  As  the 
successive  meetings  are  held  in  different  sections,  all  those  engaged  in  such 


work  become  familiar  with  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  tend  to  sub- 
stitute a  pride  in  California  for  a  narrow  local  pride  which  otherwise  may  obtain. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  such  co-operative  work  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. The  present  progress  of  California  is  "due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  united  effort  which  characterizes  not  only  the  labors  of  the  Development 
Associations,  but  has  been  communicated  by  the  press  and  the  public.  The 
independence  of  the  cities  and  counties  of  California  is  being  recognized  as 
never  before,  and  California  has  presented  a  united  front  for  the  reception  of 
of  the  great  inrush  that  is  expected  in  the  next  few  years. 

At  this  meeting  the  activities  of  the  California  Development  Board  will 
be  explained  and  illustrated,  especially  the  co-operation  of  the  counties  in  giving 
accurate  and  detailed  information  regarding  the  opportunities  for  homeseekers. 

Among  other  addresses  those  of  special  interest  will  be:  "Methods  of 
Development,"  by  Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  University  of  California;  "Co-ordina- 
tion and  Business  Administration  of  Official  State  Agencies,"  by  A.  L.  Scott, 
President  State  Agricultural  Society;  "The  Work  of  State  and  Federal  Agencies 
in  Collecting  Agricultural  Information  for  California,"  by  Frank  Adams,  Irri- 
gation Manager,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; "The  County  Free  Library  in  California,"  Miss  Harriet  G.  Eddy, 
County  Library  Organizer,  State  Library,  Sacramento;  "Distributing  the  Im- 
migrant and  Homeseeker,"  Mr.  E.  O.  McCormick,  President  Southern  Pacific 
Company;  "Opportunities  Along  the  Line  of  the  Western  Pacific,"  by  E.  L. 
Lomax,  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  "Resources  of  Butte 
County,"  by  Frank  L.  Brown. 

Every  commercial  body  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  five  delegates  and  will 
send  their  most  representative  men.  Special  rates  are  given  on  the  railroads, 
and  a  special  train  will  leave  San  Francisco  on  the  night  of  the  5th.  The  people 
of  Oroville  are  taking  great  interest  in  the  coming  of  this  gathering. 


A GREAT  IMPETUS  can  be  given  the  live  stock  interests  of  California 
by  an  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature  for  special  live  stock  pre- 
miums at  the  Exposition.  What  is  more,  this  money  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmers  of  the  state,  who  in  turn  will  increase  their  live  stock 
holdings,  and  by  the  same  token,  pay  more  taxes  into  the  state  treasury.  There 
will  be  live  stock  on  exhibition  at  San  Francisco  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Several  of  the  states  have  signified  their  interest  in  the  live  stock  de- 
partment of  the  Exposition.  Oregon  stock  growers  have  appointed  a  committee 
of  one  prominent  stock  man  from  each  county  to  appear  before  the  Legislature 
to  ask  for  $50,000  for  live  stock  premiums  for  Oregon  exhibitors.  Missouri 
will  doubtless  offer  liberal  premiums  for  her  live  stock  exhibitors  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. State  legislative  committees  have  been  appointed  in  most  of  the  states, 
their  purpose  being  to  secure  appropriations  for  the  live  stock  department,  but 
in  almost  every  instance  the  question  is  asked:  What  will  California  do? 
The  Exposition  Company  has  hung  up  $175,000  for  premiums  open  to  all 
the  world.  The  importance  of  the  live  stock  industry  to  California  warrants 
the  belief  that  this  state  will  not  be  a  laggard  in  making  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  special  live  stock  premiums,  competition  for  which  will  be  limited 
to  the  breeders  and  raisers  of  this  state. 


HERE  IN  CALIFORNIA  agriculture  has  led  along  other  lines.  The 
development  of  the  fruit  industry  has  occupied  the  attention  of  our 
farmers,  our  agricultural  instructors  and  our  press.  The  production  of 
fruit  has  been  and  is  a  great  industry,  and  will  continue  to  grow.  There  has 
not  been,  however,  a  sufficient  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry in  California.  The  state  imports  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  live  stock 
and  meat  products  annually,  money  that  could  and  should  be  kept  at  home. 
Actual  experience  has  shown  that  all  kinds  of  live  stock  can  be  produced  profit- 
ably in  California.  Our  climate  and  soil  makes  possible  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  feed,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  over-supplying  the  market  for  dairy 
or  meat  products. 


WHEN  THE  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE  MEETS  in  January 
one  of  its  first  acts  should  be  to  pass  a  bill  appropnating  $100,000  for 
special  premiums  in  the  live  stock  department  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  Missouri  did  this,  and  no  part  of  the  appropriations 
made  for  the  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  left  a  more  profitable  impress  upon  the 
actual  resources  of  that  state.  Live  stock  in  the  United  States,  including  poulry. 
means  six  billion  dollars.  The  sale  of  live  stock  off  the  farm  is  the  leading 
source  of  income  to  the  American  farmer,  and  the  state  which  sells  the  most 
live  stock  leads  in  the  per  capita  wealth  of  its  agricultural  inhabitants. 
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A  Merry  Christmas 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours! 


BOYS'  MAGAZINE 


IDITlDCtWAtlUtCAMf 


Yonr  boy's  Christmas  will  be  the 


MAGAZINE. 
//  is  a  gift  Vint  lasts  a  whole  year. 
THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  Is 
chock  full  of  just  the  kind  of 
reading  you  want  your  boy  to 
have.  Clean,  Inspiring  stories 
written  by  such  noted  dots' au- 
thors as  Hugh  Pendexter.  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson,  Wm.  Heyliger, 
etc  Practical  and  instructive  de- 
partments devoted  to  Electric- 
ity, Mechanics,  Photography, 
Carpentry,  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Mampsaii.!  Coins.  THE 
BOYR'MAO  AZINE  is  beautifully  lllustratedtbrough- 
out — each  issue  has  a  new  handsome  cover  In  colors. 
iiiiiTrn  r>man  edits  the  boys' maoa- 
WALTER  CAMP  ZINE.Mr.Campl.known 
everywhere  as  America's 
highest  authority  on  Athletics.  Every  boy  should  read 
his  ideas  of  true,  manly  sportsmanship, 
cnrrui  Arrrn  I        OiVtFjv.no  we  will 

SPECIAL  OFFER!  ^„?°,%mK  boy?* 

m  AO  A/IN  l,  forawhol© 
year  and  a  copy  of  t lie  mott  useful  utnl  prmottOal  book  jou  ever 
read,  "Fifty  Wnvs  for  Boy*  to  Kurn  Money,"  and  this  Electric 
Engine.  Tliii  eugine  is  a  perfect  piece  of  workmanship.  It  It 
considerably  larger  thuo  Illustration.  Buds  1,000  revolu- 
tions a  minute  on   

onedry  battery. Safe 
easy  to  operate.  A 
marvel  of  meohiin* 
leal  and  scientific 
Ingenuity.  Send 
in  jour  subscript 
tion  to-dny,  and 
the  engine  and 
book  will  be 
forwarded  at 
once,  all  trans- 
portation chare 
prepaid.  Sat! 
fnction,  ormoner 
refunded. 

TheScottF.RedlteldCo.,  561  MalnSl..Smethport.Pa. 

THE  ROTS'  MAGAZIXE  at  all  n*W+4tandm,  ioc  a  copy. 


m 


Z  E  N  O 

FOR 

THRIPS 
APHIS 
SCALE 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best 
insect  destroyer  ever  offered.  Suc- 
cessfully used  for  years. 

Add  the  required  amount  of  water 
and  go  to  work.  Also  used  for  lice 
on  hogs,  cattle,  etc. 

Write  for  information  to 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

231  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A SHARP  ARRAIGNMENT  of  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  country,  and  incidentally  their  city  sisters,  is  contained  in  a  report  by 
George  K.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  division  of  production  and  distribution 
of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Although  wages  have  risen  steadily  during  forty-four  years,  Mr.  Holmes 
declares  that  the  women  of  the  present  age  have  forgotten  or  are  too  proud 
to  indulge  in  household  work  on  the  farm.  The  lure  of  "society,"  which  has 
reached  out  to  the  farm,  he  says,  is  much  to  blame  for  the  condition,  which  he 
describes  as  "acute." 

This  coming  just  after  our  week  of  planning  better  things  for  the  Housework 
Department,  more  study  of  household  economics,  and  the  teaching  our  daughters 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  home-making,  is  just  a  little  bit  discouraging.  Are 
the  women  of  the  farms  to  have  none  of  the  joys  of  life,  only  the  drudgery? 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  living  on  the  farm,  the  report  continues,  is 
responsible  in  a  measure,  for  the  women  of  the  farm  are  now  engaging  in  "social 
functions"  which  the  government  expert  holds  to  be  "incompatible  with  per- 
formance of  household  labor."  The  passing  of  the  old-time  domestic  industries 
is  deplored  and  Holmes  adds  that  "it  is  rare  that  one  of  the  younger  women 
know  how  to  knit." 


EXPERIENCE  HAS  SHOWN  that  by  carefully  selecting  and  raising  the 
heifers  of  the  best  milkers  and  feeders,  breeding  carefully  to  pure  bred 
sires  and  disposing  promptly  all  boarders,  the  production  of  milk  and  beef 
per  cow  in  any  herd  can  be  largely  increased,  and  this  can  be  done  successfully 
and  cheaply  by  raising  calves  by  hand.  Calves  are  the  foundation  of  future 
herds.  The  well  cared  for,  well  fed,  sleek,  thrifty  calves  of  today  will  be  the  profit- 
able money-making  milk  producers  and  beef  cattle  of  tomorrow. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

■     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


— It  it  pene-trat- 
■  Ul  ing.soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 


the 


Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DajIi*  DO  equal  as 
DOQj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  (hat  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Porfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stilt  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex. — "One  bottle  Caustlo  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  In 
doctor'  I  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEVKR. 

Price  9  1  .SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  aent 

by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


-«■-  Reasons  Why  You  Should 

■J  li  Investigate  the  SANDOW 
Mm  V    KerOSene  Stationary  ENGINE 


THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  DEPLORABLE  TENDENCY  the  past  few 
years  to  rush  all  calves  to  market,  or  kill  them,  as  soon  as  dropped.  This 
has  greatly  limited  the  supply  of  beef  and  has  been  especially  disastrous 
in  dairy  districts,  because  dairymen  have  held  to  the  belief  that  the  milk  was 
worth  more  than  the  calves,  and  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  good  dairy  cows 
than  to  raise  them.  As  a  result  of  calf  marketing  year  after  year,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  great  shortage  of  good  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle,  and  if  the 
supply  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  future,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  start  raising 
more  calves  on  every  farm.  Calves  killed  at  birth  are  a  loss  both  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  it  reduces  materially  the  production  of  the 
two  great  staples,  and  the  present  day  agitation  of  high  prices  is  a  direct  result 
of  production  not  keeping  pace  with  the  demand. 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline 
alcohol  or  distillate  without  change  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking-- 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov* 
erned — hopper  cooled— speed  controlled 
while  running — no  cams — no  valves — no 
gears — no  sprockets  — only  three  moving 
parts —portable  —  lictat  weight  — treat 
power — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
o — complete,  ready  to  run — chil- 
en  operate  them— 5-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15-day  money- 
bark  trial.    Sizes  2  to  30  H.  P. 
;-«nd  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
-h  sbo*s  how  8*odow  will  be  useful 
to  vou.    Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition Bares       on«-half  ooet  of  first 
Ins  sold  In  your  county.  (167) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 

253  Canton  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Stump  Pullers 

California  Stump  Puller  Co. 

706  Bryant  St.  San  Franciico 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 


FARM  BOCKS 


Orchard  and  Farm — Irrigation  offers 
the  following  books  on  farm  subjects 
by  recognized  authorities  to  its  sub- 
scribers. Send  the  price  quoted  along 
with  your  order  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly.  Address  Coun- 
try Life  Publishing  Company,  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Apple  Culture — Bailey   $0.75 

Farm  Appliances   50 

Alfalfa — Coburn   50 

Swine    Husbandry — Coburn   1.50 

Business  of  Dairying — Lane   1.25 

Practical  Fruit  Growing — Maynard  .50 

Irrigation— Stewart    1.00 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 

Them— Wickson    8.00 

California  Vegetables — Wickson...  2.00 

Western  Poultry  Book — Basley  1.00 

Spraying  of  Plants — Lodeman   1.25 

The  Soil— King    1.50 

Pruning  Book — Bailey    1.60 

Milk  and  Its  Products— Wing   1.60 

Feeds  and  Feeding — Henry   2.25 

First  Lessons  in   Bee  Keeping — 

Newman   60 

The  Honey   Bee — Langstroth  1.25 

Fruit   Growers'  Guide — Favor   1.00 

Farm   Gaa   Engines — Brats   1.00 


Steel  Reinforced  Shells  Appreciated  by 
Sportsmen  Who  Aim  for  BEST  Results 

THE  greatest  triumph  of  modern  ammunition  making  has  been  scored  in  Peters 
1911  Steel  Reinforced  Shot-Gun  Shells.  They  are  reinforced  in  the  head  and  rim 
—"steel  where  steel  belongs."   tj  It  was  with  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells- 
factory  loaded  — that  Harvey  Dixon  won  the  1911  Grand  American  Handicap  — 99 
out  of  100  from  20  yards. 

For  this  year's  hunt  intist  on  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells.    They  are  superior  to  any 
others,  afford  protection  to  the  user,  and  shoot  perfectly  in  ANY  good  gun. 

Ask  YOUR  dealer.    Accept  no  substitute.     Should  he  not  happen  to  have  them,  he 
will  get  them  at  your  request. 

Illustrated  booklet,  describing  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells  and  "Sports- 
men's Handy  Book"  with  1911  Game  Laws  —  FREE.    Write  (or  them. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  608-10-12  Howard  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Galvanized 
Steel 


Lice-Proof  Nests 


HAPPY  HENS  EARN  BIG  PROFITS 

..r  your  hens  happy  and  layins  by  keeping  them  free  from 
irofU  kTltinjf  hce  and  miU-s.    Equip  your  layinff  houses  with 

DSON  Galvanized  Steel  LICE  PROOF  NESTS 

lerful.  sanitary,  patented  nests  can  t  aet  out  of  order,  last  a  I. to  time 
cost  many  times  over.   Rcjrular  price,  $3.90.  t»et  6  nests— special  introductory 
"  f.  o.  b..  San  Francisco.  Seattle  or  Portland.  Write 


arice,  $3.50,  f .  o.  b.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  or  $4.00, 
our  tree  catalog.  Galvanized  Steel  Brood  Coopa 
KNUOSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


ith  Kuns.  Chicken  feeders,  etc. 

BOX  415,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Book  your  order  now  for  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  chicks. 

WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  bred  for  HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION  are 
our  specialty.  Eggs  for  hatching  $6.00  per  100,  $50.00  per  thousand; 
day-old  chicks,  $12.50  per  hundred,  $100.00  per  thousand. 

Write  for  circular  of  WEEKS'  POULTRY  RANCH,  one  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  poultry  ranches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

CHAS.  WEEKS,  PALO  ALTO,  CAL. 


CROLEY'S 
Poultry  Health  Guards 

CALL  FOR  THEM 

Croley's  Poultry  Remedy — For  Roup 
50c  the  Bottle 

Croley's  Poultry  Cathartic  Powder 

For  tbe  Appetite,  25c  the  Box 

Croley's  Lice  Powder,  For  Lice  and  Fleas 

25c  the  Tio 

Croley's!  Lice  Paint,  For  Lice  and  Mites 
35c  the  Ot  .  60c  the  Hill  Gal..  $1.00  the  Gal. 

ACCEPT   NO    SUBSTITUTE    FROM    YOUR  DEALER, 

Manufactured  at  the  Home  of  the  Geo.  H.  Croley  Con  Inc.,  San  Eranclnco.  Cat. 


KOKOMO  W^CCN  FENCE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates 
Barb  Wire 
Staples 


Yard  and 
Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates 
Fencing  Tools 
Netting 


Prices  Gladly  Quoted.    Send  for  Catalogue        Mail  Orders  a  Specialty 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.  "-^■^.■.»sl..  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


— S  LANTERNS 


Don't  Blow 
Out  in  the  Wind 

They  are  built  for  rugged  use. 
Built  strong  and  durable. 
Built  so  that  they  won't  blow 
out;  so  that  they  won 'f  leak  and  wont  smoke. 

When  you  buy  a  RAYO,  you  buy  a  well-made 
lantern  —  the  best  that  experts  can  produce. 

At  Dealers  Everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(California) 


461  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Growth  of  Artificial  Incubation 


By  Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


•pHKRE   WAS   NOT   MUCH  HEAD- 
WAY in  poultry  as  a  business  up 
until  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  incubator  and  brooder. 

The  broody  hen  had  her  season, 
hardly  ever  thought  of  laying  before 
February,  and  certainly  had  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  broody  for  a  month 
or  two  later.  Naturally  this  brought 
her  products  in  market  at  a  season 
when  prices  were  not  at  their  best,  and 
very  often  when  the  market  was 
*  glutted. 

We  are  told  in  history  that  artificial 
incubation  was  nracticed  for  ages  in 
both  Egypt  and  China,  but  the  incuha- 
tor  as  a  commercial  article  was  not  in- 
vented until  the  nineteenth  century. 
Tn  1847  the  first  natent  was  taken  out, 
but  not  before  1887  was  the  real  In- 
cubator placed  unon  the  market. 

Since  then  ranid  strides  have  been 
taken.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are 
now  about  130  manufacturers  of  in- 
cubators In  this  country,  emnloving  as 
many  as  350  men  in  a  single  factory, 
and  as  many  as  240.000  incubators  have 
been  sold  in  a  year. 

In  the  methods  of  artificial  heating 
we  have  three  systems — heating  by  dif- 
fusion, heating  by  radiation,  and  heat- 
ing by  contact. 

As  a  rule,  the  directions  which  ac- 
company each  make  are  gotten  up  to 
fit  that  particular  machine,  and  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  onerate  another 
one.  The  general  princinles.  however, 
are  the  same  in  all  machines,  hut  each 
inventor  knows  what  are  the  important 
points  in  successfully  operating  his  in- 
vention, and  for  that  reason  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  strictly  follow  the  instruc- 
tions as  laid  down,  until  some  way  is 
open  for  improvement. 

Conditions  may  necessitate  some 
changes.  The  same  course  that  fits 
the  operation  of  an  incubator  in  a  cel- 
lar will  most  likely  have  to  be  changed 
to  meet  the  requirements  in  a  room 
above  ground.  It  is  also  so  in  operat- 
ing a  machine  along  the  coast,  or  fur- 
ther inland.  No  rules  can  be  made 
that  will  fit  all  conditions,  and  there- 
fore it  is  important  that  considerable 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  be 
used. 

Mr.  Nix  thinks  that  incubator  opera- 
tors do  not  use  enough  thermometers 
in  their  incubators.  He  says  that  he 
uses  four  in  operating  a  machine,  keep- 
ing one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the 
back  of  each  tray.  This  will  give  one 
a  chance  to  measure  the  heat  in  all 
parts  of  the  machine  before  putting  in 
the  eggs.  Should  he  find  a  hot  place 
back  or  one  front  of  the  Incubator,  he 
gently  tilts  the  machine  and  as  a  rule 
It  will  even  up.  Should  the  warmest 
place  be  found  in  the  centre,  during  the 
entire  hatch  he  keeps  the  thermometer 
there,  and  governs  the  temperature  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  eggs  are  never  in- 
jured until  the  temperature  rises  above 
lOfi  degrees.  This  temperature  is  taken 
by  the  thermometer  bulb  lying  on  top 
of  a  fertile  egg. 

Turning  the  eggs  during  incubation 
prevents  the  blood  vessels  growing  fast 
to  the  shell.  Some  experts  believe  the 
shuffling  method  is  the  best.  The  the- 
ory is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  old 
hen  rolls  the  eggs  around  in  the  nest 
considerably.  This  shuffling  is  done 
by  lifting  a  few  eggs,  and  then  with 
your  fingers  mixing  the  eggs,  making  a 
general  mix-up.   It  is  not  essential  that 


the  egg  should  be  exactly  half  turned 
over,  or  any  particular  amount.  Turn 
them  promiscuously,  the  idea  being  to 
give  the  growing  germ  a  little  exercise. 
It  is  the  belief  of  some  experts  that  the 
eggs  in  the  incubator  are  not  turned 
often  enough,  and  that  this  turning  is 
the  solution  to  the  problem  why  chicks 
die  in  the  shell. 

The  germ  of  an  egg  starts  to  develop 
at  about  95  degrees  temperature.  Pro- 
fessor Edwards,  of  Harvard  University, 
carried  on  a  number  of  experiments 
along  this  line.  He  tried  to  find  opt 
the  problem  of  how  low  a  temperature 
would  be  necessary  to  start  life  in  an 
egg.  It  is  what  they  call  the  physio- 
logical zero,  and  they  found  that  it  was 
about  70  degrees,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover if  the  germ  would  develop  at  that 
temperature. 


James  Dryden,  the  well-known  ex- 
perimenter with  poultry,  says  the  fact 
that  industry  and  intelligence  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  success  forms  the 
chief  discouraging  factor  In  the  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  if  these  two 
attributes  were  not  necessary  would 
not  the  poultry  business  soon  cease  to 
be  a  business,  and  run  itself,  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  brain  matter? 
No  business  can  run  itself,  and  no  busi- 
ness that  requires  any  management 
whatever  can  flourish  without  a  care- 
ful guiding  hand.  The  successful  poul- 
tryman  must  work  hard  and  keep  his 
eye  open  to  every  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness end  of  his  work.  Having  done 
this,  his  returns  are  good. 


The  natural  inheritance  of  all  fowls 
is  constitutional  vigor,  provided,  of 
course,  they  are  not  enfeebled  by  in- 
judicious breeding.  Constitutional  vigor 
can  be  maintained  and  brought  about 
by  choosing  the  strongest,  healthiest 
and  hardiest  of  the  stock  for  breeders 
every  spring,  and  by  killing  off  the 
weak  and  sickly  ones  in  the  fall.  The 
introduction  of  fresh  blood  frequently 
not  only  keeps  up  the  stamina,  health 
and  vigor  of  stock,  but  it  also  enables 
them  to  resist  sickness  and  sudden 
changes  of  weather  much  better  than 
fowls  closely  and  continuously  inbred, 
or  fowls  not  bred  to  any  degree  of  con- 
stitutional excellence,  or  selected  for  es- 
tablishing any  permanent  quality. 


The  power  of  heredity  must  be  rec- 
ognized. Only  by  intelligent  breeding 
on  systematic  lines  can  quality  be 
maintained.  The  standard  of  utility  is 
demanded,  and  to  this  supreme  test 
must  all  classes  of  stock  be  brought. 
Nothing  else  will  do  or  endure.  No 
matter  how  choice  the  breeding,  it  will 
be  of  little  worth  unless  backed  by  util- 
ity. This  alone  can  determine  the  value 
of  blood.  Many  a  flock  of  hens  con- 
demned by  the  breeder  would  pay  a 
good  profit  if  given  a  chance.  Utility 
covers  the  breeder  as  well  as  the  breed. 


At  the  time  when  the  prices  for  mar- 
ket poultry  are  best  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  the  greatest.  Consumers  soon 
learn  what  quality  is  in  fowls,  and  then 
they  demand  it.  Buyers  of  dressed 
poultry  do  not  prefer  the  big,  rough, 
coarse  fowl  when  they  are  selecting  for 
their  tables  This  class  of  fowls  is 
pushed  aside,  and  the  plump,  solid  ones 
are  selected  instead. 


The  methods  of  breeding  and  seloc 
tion  must  be  founded  upon  intelligence 
and  good  judgment. 
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TOO', 
LATE 


Best  Breeds  of  Poultry  for  Beginners 


DON'T  be  "Too  Late!" 
You  have  seen  your  chickens  moping, 
sneezing,  coughing,  eyes  watering  and 
heads  swollen.  You  have  seen  them  fight 
lor  breath  and  die.  That's  ROUP.  It's 
humane  to  relieve— it's  dollars  saved  to  cure  them. 

CONKEY'S 

Roup  Remedy 

does  the  work.  50c  and  $  1 .00.  If  dealer  hasn't  it, 
tend  to  us.     Money  refunded  'f  it  eu«r  (ails. 

At  your  dealers  —  or  send  io 
Coutson  Poultry  &  Slock  hood 
Co  ,  Petaluma ;  Germain  Seed 
Co.,  Lot  Angeles:  Inland  Seed 
Co.,  Spokane ;  Rout  ledge  Seed 
fit  Floral  Co  Portland :  Seattle 
Seed  Co.,  Seattle;  Brackman- 
Ker  Milling  Co.,  Victoria, 
B.  C     w'estern  Distributors. 


FREE 

For  name  of  any  sup- 
ply dealer  and  stamps 
4c  we  will  mail  frem 
copy  Conkmy'g  80  p 
Poultry  Book. 


Bred  for  Eggs  and  Meat 

Bellevue  strain  of  White  and  Colum- 
bian Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
and  Light  Brahmas.  Stock  for  sale. 
Over   30   years   In  business. 

MICHAEL    K.  BOYER 

Box    F,    Hammonton,    Atlantic  County, 
New  Jersey. 


THE  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  things 
that  destroy  your  lawns, 
Dandelions,  Buck  Plan- 
tain and  Crab  Grass.  In 
one  season  the  Clipper 
will  drive  them  all  out. 
Your  dealer  should  have 
.them — if  he  has  not, 
'drop  us  a  line  and  we 
will  send  circulars  and  prices. 
CLIPPER  LAWN  MOWER  CO.,Bx  5,Dixon,Ill. 


Are  You  Interested  In 


■pleasant,  permanent  and  profitable  agency 
■work!   we  offer  a  position  as  exclusive  dls- 

■  tributing  salesman  either  al*  or  spare  time 

■  for  the  Auhimalic  ComMnntion  Tool,  a  Fence 

■Builders  Devlce,Poet  Puller.  Lifting  and  Puit- 
linur  Jack,  wire  Stretcher, Wrench, etc.  Used 
■by  Con  trap  tnrn.Teanisters.Karmers.Factories 
■and  others.  Wclfrhn24  lbs.. lifts  or  pulls  3  tons. 

■  Write  for  offer  and  countv  desired. 
IaIJTOM ATK'  JACK  t'P. ,  Hua   72    BlowmfieM,  Inri 


1b 


Lane  s 
Steel 
Jacks 

LIGHT 

CO  MR  ACT 
POWtRrLL 

With  this  wagon  jack 
a  man  can  easily  raise 
any  farm  wagon,  with 
one  hand.  No  wood, 
no  cast  metal.  Thou- 
sands in  use  and  rap- 
Idly  displacing  other 
kinds.  Ask  any  hard- 
ware, wagon  or  Imple- 
ment dealer  or  write 
to  us.  You  cannot 
afford  to  be  without 
them. 

LANE  BROS.  GO. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Academy  St. 


The  value  of  grains  as  poultry  food, 
and  which  they  relish  the  best,  run 
about,  in  this  order:  Wheat,  oats,  corn, 
barley  and  buckwheat.  Rye  is  of  the 
least  value,  and  fowls  very  seldom  eat 
it,  and  then  only  when  very  hungry. 


By  Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Y^HAT  BREED  OR  BREEDS  shall  I 
choose  is  the  question  of  every 
beginner  in  the  poultry  business. 
There  are  many  good  varieties  of 
poultry  today  and  it  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  taste.  There  are  good  and  bad 
strains  in  each  variety  and  it  be- 
hooves the  beginner  to  procure  the 
best  strain  of  that  particular  variety 
which  he  chooses  to  start  with.  The 
years  of  breeding  behind  a  good  strain 
are  worth  much  to  any  beginner. 

All  beginners  in  the  poultry  field 
must  choose  some  variety  that  will 
stand  the  test  as  a  commercial  fowl. 
All  beginners  must  depend  upon  the 
market  for  the  disposal  of  their  prod- 
ucts for  the  first  few  years  for  it 
takes  time  to  become  established  as  a 
breeder  of  pure  bred  stock.  I  would 
continually  impress  upon  my  readers 
that  it  takes  time,  patience,  hard  work 
and  money  to  become  well  established 
in  the  poultry  business.  I  would 
spend  very,  very  carefully  on  enter- 
ing this  business,  for  so  much  is 
squandered  each  year  in  wrong  equip- 
ment, bad  location  or  lack  of  soil  or 
water.  Before  choosing  either  a  breed 
or  a  location  for  the  poultry  venture 
it  is  well  to  solicit  the  advice  of  some 
successful  poultryman.  The  location 
has  much  to  do  with  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  amateur  poultryman.  Many 
locate  on  places  that  the  most  experi- 
enced poultryman  could  not  succeed 
on.  I  know  of  a  large  undertaking  in 
the  poultry  venture  where  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  has  already  been 
spent  in  getting  equipped  and  yet 
with  all  this  lavish  expenditure  I 
could  not  take  the  place  as  it  stands 
and  make  a  success  of  the  business. 
Why?  Because  the  location  is  the 
worst  possible.  Adobe  soil,  rolling 
land,  no  water  for  irrigation,  and  in- 
accessible to  market.  Any  successful 
poultryman  could  have  told  the  pro- 
moters of  this  venture  that  it  would 
not  succeed  in  this  locality. 

There  are  three  things  absolutely 
necessary  in  choosing  a  location, 
namely:  A  fertile  well  drained  sandy 
loam  soil,  an  abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation,  and  nearness  to  market. 
Right  here  is  where  the  majority  of 
beginners  fall  down.  They  choose 
some  cheap  worn  out  barren  piece  of 
land  as  a  place  good  enough  for  poul- 
try and  no  flow  of  water  whatever  for 
irrigation.  When  I  speak  of  irrigation 
for  poultry  ranches  I  am  writing  of 
California  conditions.  You  must  have 
a  large  flow  of  water  on  a  California 
poultry  ranch  for  best  results. 

By  all  means  get  the  opinion  of 
some  successful  poultryman  on  the  lo- 
cation which  you  wish  to  consider  be- 
fore buying.  I  will  gladly  take  the 
time  to  discuss  locations  with  those 
who  call  at  my  ranch  and  I  know  of 
other  poultrymen  who  will  do  the 
same.  It  is  a  serious  matter  this  get- 
ting located  on  a  fertile  soil,  where 
green  feed  can  be  grown  in  abund- 
ance. Better  buy  two  fertile  well  wa- 
tered acres  at  $600.00  per  acre  than 
ten  barren  acres  at  $100.00  per  acre. 
I  have  been  over  the  road  and  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  beginner  for  I 
know  the  long  years  of  toil  and  use- 
less waste  of  energy  unless  guided 
just  right  to  start  with. 

Any  pet  ideas  you  have  dreamed 
out  planning  this  poultry  venture 
should  be  forgotten  at  once.  Others 
by  thousands  have  theorized  and  have 


started  and  few  go  all  the  way  over 
the  road  to  final  success.  Go  to  those 
few  and  seek  the  secret.  Start  with 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
poultry  world  today  and  you  have 
some  chance  of  progress.  You  can 
learn  in  one  year  what  has  taken 
these  veterans  twenty-five  years.  They 
have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
life  learning  what  won't  work.  Why 
should  you? 

After  you  are  absolutely  certain 
that  you  have  a  location  upon  which 
an  expert  poultryman  can  make  good 
then  choose  a  good  market  breed  to 
stock  up  with.  As  I  have  said  before, 
egg  farming  seems  to  be  the  most 
profitable  end  of  the  poultry  business 
on  the  coast  today. 

The  alfalfa  ranches  with  dairy  cows 
might  make  poultry  for  flesh  profit- 
able. 

Choose  an  egg  producing  variety  to 
start  with.  All  the  Mediterranean 
classes  are  supposed  to  be  good  lay- 
ers. There  are  good  strains  in  all 
varieties  and  the  problem  for  the  be- 
ginner is  to  choose  a  well  established 
strain  from  some  reliable  breeder. 

The  best  table  poultry  must  have  no 
black  pin  feathers.  This  places  the 
white  fowl  in  the  lead  for  nice  ap- 
pearance in  dressed  poultry. 

The  White  Leghorn  are  recognized 
the  world  over  as  the  best  egg  ma- 
chine and  also  for  small  broilers.  They 
are  probably  the  easiest  to  incubate 
and  brood  of  any  variety.  The  Min- 
orcas  are  good  layers  of  large  eggs 
but  hard  to  incubate  and  brood.  If 
some  one  could  solve  the  problem  of 
producing  Minorcas  in  large  quanti- 
ties they  would  be  excellent. 

There  are  many  good  laying  strains 
among  the  heavier  breeds.  The  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  and  Orpingtons  are  all 
very  respectable  layers  but  more  dif- 
ficult to  hatch  and  raise  artificially 
and  also  consume  more  feed  than  the 
Leghorn  for  the  eggs  produced. 

We  need  more  heavy  roasters  on 
this  coast  for  they  are  always  scarce 
and  are  shipped  in  by  the  car  load. 
The  dairyman  can  raise  these  heavier 
varieties  with  profit  on  alfalfa  and 

We  have  bred  almost  all  the  popu- 
skim  milk. 

lar  varieties  in  the  last  ten  years  and 
have  found  the  White  Leghorn  best 
for  eggs  and  broilers  and  White  Wy- 
andotte best  for  winter  eggs  and 
roasters.  The  White  Wyandotte  has 
the  most  vim  and  vigor  of  any  of 
the  heavier  varieties  and  consequently 
is  the  easiest  to  incubate  and  brood. 
Most  heavy  breeds  are  too  slow. 

We  have  Wyandottes  that  lay  al- 
most as  many  eggs  as  the  leghorn. 
The  White .  Wyandotte  is  ready  for 
the  market  at  any  age.  They  make 
good  broilers,  friers  and  roasters  and 
have  plenty  of  breast  meat. 

To  the  beginner  I  would  say  pick 
out  some  one  paying  variety  and  spe- 
cialize on  that.  Do  not  divide  your 
energies  on  several  varieties.  They 
make  too  much  detail  and  results  are 
not  satisfactory.  The  best  breeders 
today  are  specialists. 

The  right  location,  the  right  breed 
and  the  right  man  spells  success  in 
the  poultry  field. 


Dry  houses  prevent  roup. 
Grit  is  a  disease  preventive. 
Over-fat  is  a  diseased  condition. 
Sour  food  causes  bowel  troubles. 
Too  much  raw  meat  produces  worms. 


Hopland 

Stock  Farm 

Poultry  Department, 
HOPLAND,  CAL. 


WHITE  LEGHORN.}  selected 
and  mated  to  imported  stock 
cockerels. 

BABY  CHICKS  at  $12  per 
hundred. 

EGGS  $6  per  hundred  in  lots 
of  less  than  30  dozen  case.  Or- 
ders in  excess  of  above,  10c  per 
dozen  above  highest  market 
price.    75%  fertility  guaranteed. 

8000  hens  yarded — sanitary 
conditions  perfect.  Well  raised 
— well  fed — well  culled — eggs 
will  produce  layers. 

Pens,  Trios,  Single  Birds. 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

HATCHING  EGGS  by  the 
setting  from  the  above  breeds 
at  from  $1  to  $2  per  fifteen. 

1100  Four  Months  old  pullets 
at  $75  per  hundred. 

1500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lets ready  to  roost  at  $50  per 
hundred. 


Utility  Stock. 


No  Culls. 


IT  HATCHES 


Just  like 
Little  Biddy  Hen 

THE  RESULT 
OF  26  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 
IN  PRACTICAL 
POULTRY  RAISING 

THE  CYCLE 
Hatches  in  Nature's  Way 

BECAUSE  it  follows  natural  prin- 
ciples. These  points  found  in  the 
CYCLE  will  appeal  to  you — they  are 
vital  to  success.  FIRST:  the  heated 
air  is  applied  on  TOP  of  the  eggs 
only,  as  under  the  hen.  SECOND: 
No  DIRECT  air  passes  through  the 
hatcher  to  carry  off  the  natural  moist- 
ure in  the  eggs.  THIRD:  Being  cir- 
cular with  the  lamp  in  the  center,  the 
radiation  is  equal  throughout  the  ma- 
chine. FOURTH:  the  heat  is  brought 
close  to  the  eggs  with  no  waste  of 
heated  air  space.  FIFTH:  The  eggs 
are  turned  and  cooled  similar  to  na- 
ture's way.  STUDY  the  HEN  and 
investigate  the  CYCLE.  It  will  pay 
you. 

Send  for  catalog  18. 

Cycle  Hatchers  $6.50 
Brooder  Hatchers  $8.50 

Feed,  Supplies,  Etc. 
CYCLE  HATCHER  CO. 

227  BACON  BLDG.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Main    Office,    Elmlra,    N.  Y. 
Pacific  Coast  Warehouses 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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fClip  Your  Horses  SEEKS 

and  are  worth  more  than  undipped  hones.  Clip  off  the  thick,  heavy 
|  coat  that  holds  sweat  and  dirt.  Clipped  horses  dry  quickly,  rest  well 
and  get  more  good  from  their  food.  They  come  out  refreshed  and 
look  and  work  better. 

This  STEWART  BaU  Bearing  Clipping  Machine 

is  acknowledged  in  every  civilized  country  on  earth  as  the  a 
finest  outfit  ever  made  for  horse  clipping.  It  has  all  nle  hard  $ 
cut  steel  gears,  enclosed,  protected  and  swimming  in  oil. 
Friction  and  wear  reduced  to  minimum.  Turns  easiest,  clips 
fastest,  lasts  longest.  Guaranteed  25  yrs.  Price,  complete.  Send  Today 

Get  one  now  at  your  dealers  or  tend  for  oar  bis,  new  catalogue. 


£50 


I 


On  Mowers — Reapers  and   Binders — Farm 
Machinery  in  General 

Use 

RUDDY 
Harvester  Oil 


Ruddy  Harvester  Oil  prevents  all  avoid- 
able friction  and  grinding.  Does  not 
run  off.    Contains  no  injurious  acids. 

Put  up  in  barrels  and  half  barrels ;  also  in 
lithographed  cans,  quart  to  five-gallon  sizes. 
Dealers  every  where,  or  write  to  any  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated  > 

461  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


Care  for  the  Horse's  Teeth 


By  Dr.  Ira  Barber  Dalziel,  D.  V.  S. 


"THERE  ARE  in  the  United  States 
today  over  28  million  horses  and 
4  million  mules,  15  million  more 
horses  and  mules  than  there  were  in 
1897,  and  horses  at  present  are  worth 
three  times  the  price  they  were  15 
years  ago. 

A  useful  horse  is  now  worth  from 
)150  to  $400.  The  welfare  of  the 
horse  should  therefore  not  be  neg- 
lected, and  we  are  interested  in  im- 
proving our  horses'  condition,  so  that 
they  will  live  longer  and  be  more  use- 
ful. 

Did  you  ever  give  a  thought  to  how 
many  teeth  a  horse  has;  the  construc- 
tion of  the  horse's  tooth;  how  they  mas- 
ticate their  food;  if  a  horse  ever  has  a 
toothache;  ulcerated  teeth;  super- 
numerary teeth;  elongated  and  Irreg- 
ular teeth?  And  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  the  sharp  points  of  the  teeth 
cut  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  making  it 
impossible  for  a  horse  to  properly  mas- 
tcate  food  unless  its  teeth  are  in  good 
condition? 

Every  horse  worth  feeding  is  worth 
keeping  in  good  condition  and  it  is 
as  essential  to  a  horse's  welfare  to  have 
his  teeth  regularly  attended  to  as  it  is 
to  have  him  shod.  If  a  horse  throws 
a  shoe,  you  do  not  let  him  go  barefooted 
until  he  is  lame  before  having  him  re- 
shod.  An  animal  may  be  fat  and  ap- 
parently in  good  condition  and  yet 
have  teeth  that  are  irregular  and  bad. 
All  horses,  young  or  old,  have  sharp 
and  irregular  teeth,  and  it  sometimes 
takes  months  and  even  years  for  a 


horse  to  get  thin  and  poor  from  this 
cause. 

Like  many  other  things  veterinary 
dentistry  has  become  a  science.  Ex- 
perience teaches  the  veterinary  dentist 
that  every  horse  should  have  his  teeth 
attended  to  once  each  year,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  horse  has  an  ever- 
growing tooth.  As  the  teeth  grow  out 
the  outer  edges  of  the  upper  teeth  and 
the  inner  edges  of  the  lower  wear  off 
and  become  sharp. 

Horses  have  no  sensitive  nerves  in 
their  teeth,  so  that  it  does  not  injure 
the  tooth  to  cut  and  file  it.  The  horse 
has  no.  hollow  teeth.  The  disease  com- 
mences at  the  root  and  in  the  cushion 
in  which  the  tooth  rests.  This  cushion 
decays,  the  tooth  becomes  loose,  and 
the  poor  old  horse,  unable  to  eat,  will 
quid  the  food  around  in  his  mouth  and 
spit  it  out. 

The  cause  of  most  cases  of  "slobber- 
ing and  drooling"  is  the  sharp  teeth 
cutting  into  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  horse's  mouth,  causing  an  irrita- 
tion and  increasing  the  flow  and  con- 
sequent waste  of  the  saliva,  which  is 
intended  to  moisten  the  food  and  aid 
the  digestion.  The  lack  of  saliva  in 
the  stomach  causes  indigestion  and 
many  other  troubles. 

It  is  economical  as  well  as  humane 
that  a  horse's  teeth  be  given  proper 
care.  The  horse  will  look  better,  feel 
better  and  be  better  able  to  perform 
his  work  on  less  food  if  his  masticat- 
ing organs  are  in  perfect  shape. 

There  never  has  been  one-half  the 
attention  given  to  horses'  teeth  there 
should  be. 


Farmers  Should  Keep  Books 


This  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  sizes  and  styles  of  fruit 
trucks  we  manufacture.  For 
prices   and   particulars  write 

Broedel  Improved  Orchard 
Truck  Company 

552-554-556  South  First  Street 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


When  anawarlng  advartlaamanta  plaaaa  mantlon  Orchard  and  Farm. 


PARMERS'  BULLETIN  511  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tains some  interesting  facts  and  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  book- 
keeping on  the  farm.  "That  there  are 
over  six  million  farms  in  the  country 
which  utilize  land,  labor  and  capital  as 
means  of  income  making"  gives  the 
author  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  the  farmer 
keeping  an  accurate  and  systematic  ac- 
count of  his  farm  management  the 
same  as  the  business  man  or  the  rail- 
road magnate. 

This  bulletin  is  not  an  attempt  to 
outline  a  system  of  bookkeeping  for 
the  farmer.  It  is  rather  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  which  are  applcable 
to  accounts  on  the  farm.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  any  farmer  who  studies  this 
bulletin  sufficiently  to  grasp  these 
principles  will  be  able  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem suited  to  his  particular  needs. 

Two  Important  points  must  be  con- 
sidered in  an  attempt  at  farm  book- 
keeping. What  does  it  cost  to  produce 
farm  products?  By  selling  at  market 
prices,  what  profit  is  made  on  them? 

"The  problem  of  the  farmer  Is  to 
meet  conditions  on  his  own  farm  in  a 
way  which  will  give  him  the  greatest 
net  returns  for  his  labor  and  the  use 
of  his  capital.  He  should  receive  In- 
terest on  his  capital  as  well  as  wages 
for  his  labor,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  records  few  farmers  know 
what  wages  they  actually  receive. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  farmer!  ara  really  living  on 


the  interest  of  their  investments  rather 
than  on  the  profits  of  their  farms." 
These  suggestions  are  offered : 

1.  Consider  as  one  unit  all  that 
may  be  termed  real  estate,  as  land, 
farm  buildings,  fences,  ditches,  etc., 
whether  the  farm  is  rented  or  owned 
by  the  operator. 

2.  Do  not  consider  that  the  farmer 
or  his  family  receive  anything  for  their 
labor  unless  they  are  paid  in  cash  the 
same  as  hired  labor.  If  there  is  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is 
their  compensation.  In  this  way  the 
accounts  will  not  be  confused  with 
items  not  strictly  cash. 

3.  Farm  products  used  by  the 
household  should  not  be  credited  to 
the  farm  in  the  cash  account  along 
with  the  products  cold,  but  should  be 
taken  care  of  separately." 


Women  everywhere  should  add  new 
beauty  touches  to  the  home;  the  ar- 
tistic Is  adaptable  to  the  country  as 
well  as  the  city.  Music  is  not  so  hope- 
lessly lost  in  the  farm  house  as  In  the 
tenement  where  none  has  time  to 
listen. 


The  last  United  States  census  shows 
that  there  are  307,706  women  farmers 
in  this  country.  The  number  has  gained 
since  the  census  was  taken  and  prom- 
ises to  Increase.  Many  women  have 
homesteadrd  claims  in  all  of  the  West- 
ern States  and  have  made  successes  of 
farming. 


There  is  always  a  living  on  tha 
farm  for  tha  man  who  farms. 
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Work  of  the  Agricultural  College 


THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  will  be 
asked  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  agricultural  departments  of 
the  University  of  California.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
to  extend  the  work  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  state  and  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  request  will  be  granted. 
The  needs  of  the  University  in  this  di- 
rection are  set  forth  as  follows: 

To  make  possible  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  teaching  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  an  increase 
from  $100,000  per  annum  to  $200,000 
per  annum  of  the  item  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  university  is  need- 
ed. Since  the  University  of  California 
this  term  has  14i/>  per  cent  more  stu- 
dents in  attendance  than  it  had  at  this 
time  a  year  ago,  and  since  the  income 
of  the  university  this  year  is  only  3 
per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  the 
need  of  some  such  relief  is  felt  more 
acutely. 

For  a  department  of  university  ex- 
tension, for  making  the  teaching  of 
the  university  more  available  for  men 
and  women  throughout  the  state,  $10,- 
000  per  annum. 

For  agricultural  investigation  in 
Southern  California,  at  the  Whittier 
plant  pathological  laboratory,  and  at 
the  Santa  Monica  forestry  experiment 
station,  $20,000  per  annum. 

For  maintenance  of  the  citrus  ex- 
periment station  at  Riverside,  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  problems  af- 
fecting the  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ers, $25,000  per  annum. 

For  investigations  to  find  ways  of 
preventing  or  curing  plant  diseases  in 
Northern  California,  $10,000  per  an- 
num. 

For  agricultural  investigations  in 
Imperial  county  as  to  the  novel  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  in  a  region  re- 
claimed from  the  desert,  $5,000  per 
annum. 

For  investigations  to  develop  im- 
proved seed  for  cereal  crops,  so  that 
through  better  seed  and  improved 
methods  the  yield  of  California  fields 
may  be  increased,  $7500  per  annum. 

For  investigations  in  the  problems 
of  the  grape  grower,  the  raisin  maker 
and  the  vineyard  industries  in  gen- 
eral, $7500  per  annum. 

For  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  serum  to  prevent  hog  chol- 
era, $12,500  per  annum. 

For  the  inspection  and  control  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  fraudulent  ar- 
ticles, $5000  per  annum. 

For  farmers'  institutes,  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  farming  com- 
munity improved  methods  and  the  lat- 
est results  of  agricultural  science,  $15,- 
000  per  annum. 

For  printing  at  the  state  printing 
office,  most  of  this  money  to  be  for 
printing  agricultural  bulletins  and 
a  portion  of  the  Lick  Observatory  pub- 
lications, $6000  per  annum. 

For  further  development  and  equip- 
ment of  the  plant  pathological  lab- 
oratory at  Whittier,  $11,200. 

For  the  university  farm  at  Davis, 
Yolo  county,  where  the  university 
maintains  a  three  year  school  for  boys 
of  high  school  age  who  wish  prac- 
tical education  for  farm  life,  and 
where  also  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  receive  part  of  their 
training,  a  total  of  $205,500,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  following  purposes:  Sal- 
aries, $30,000  per  annum;  maintenance 
and  support,  $25,000  per  annum;  care 


and  improvement  of  grounds,  $2500 
per  annum;  purchase  of  livestock,  $12,- 
000;  equipment,  $11,000;  machinery, 
implements,  etc.,  $2500;  building  oper- 
ations, $65,000. 


The  Lima  Bean  Crop 

Following  the  first  thorough  canvass 
of  the  bean-growing  sections  of  Califor- 
nia ever  made,  the  Lima  Bean  Grow- 
ers' Association  to-day  announced  this 
season's  crop  to  be  1,235,000  sacks.  De- 
spite the  predictions  of  a  great  falling 
off  because  of  weather  conditions,  the 
totals  show  up  well.  The  county  totals 
received  are  as  follows: 

Santa  Barbara  county,  100,000  sacks; 
Ventura  county,  800,000  bags;  Los  An- 
geles county,  80,000  bags;  Orange 
county,  190,000  bags,  and  San  Diego 
county,  65,000  bags. 

The  report  was  secured  by  the  asso- 
ciation after  a  farm-to-farm  canvass, 
each  rancher  giving  his  personal  crop 
and  thus  securing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  bean  industry  the 
authentic  figures  for  the  crop. 

The  totals  show  a  falling  off  in  this 
county  this  season,  this  being  due  to 
the  weather  conditions,  though  con- 
siderably more  property  was  set  to 
beans  than  ever  before. 

A  comparison  with  the  last  year's 
crop  has  showed  that  this  season  the 
lima  crop  is  short  by  something  like 
80,000  bags,  this  being  a  slightly 
smaller  sum  than  had  been  figured 
until  a  report  was  made.  The  ship- 
ments this  year,  so  far,  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  for  the 
month  of  November  will  be  short  of 
last  season. 

Further  figures  show  that  there  are 
at.  present  on  hand  in  the  various  coun- 
ties a  total  of  737,000  sacks. 


Big  Lemon  Crop 

The  California  lemon  crop  this  sea- 
son will  aggregate  8.000  carloads,  or 
2,000  cars  in  excess  of  the  yield  last 
year.  Lemons  are  in  fine  condition  in 
the  southland  and  the  season  is  in  full 
sway.  A  railroad  victory  recently  won  ' 
by  growers  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will,  incidentally, 
save  California  shippers  about  $20,000. 
on  a  basis  of  500  carloads  to  some  of 
the  States,  or  a  saving  of  $40  a  car. 


California  Producing  Rice 


It  is  said  that  5,000  acres  in  North- 
ern California  will  be  used  for  the  rais- 
ing of  rice  next  year.  From  the  1.700 
acres  planted  this  season  there  will  be 
a  yield  estimated  at  60,000  sacks.  Hin- 
doos are  buying  rice  land  in  Sutter  and 
Putte  counties.  Japanese  leased  for 
five  years,  at  $50,000,  about  300  acres 
for  a  ranch  near  Nicolaus,  Sutter 
county.  Rice  will  probably  be  one  of 
the  main  products  of  this  State  in  the 
future. 


In  introducing  a  new  breed,  the  orig- 
inators quite  frequently  advertise  the 
"juiciness"  of  the  flesh,  as  though  it 
was  peculiar  to  that  breed.  The  truth 
is  that  this  juiciness,  or  the  lack  of  it, 
lies  chiefly  with  the  work  of  the  cook. 
The  flesh  of  fowls  are  judged  by  flavor 
and  tenderness,  and  these  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  cook. 


OFFICERS 

Rudolph  Sprerkels,  Pres. 
James  K.  Lynch,  Vice-P. 
J.  K.  Moffitt,  Cashier. 


Start  an  Account 
With  Us  To-Day 


Many  people  living  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
establish  banking  connections  with  a  large, 
conservative  bank,  such  as  the  First  Na- 
tional. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
an  account 


By  Mail 


CAPITAL 

$3,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 
$1,500,000.00 


The  First  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Post,  Montgomery  and  Market  Streets. 


Get  My  Low  Price  On  The 

Hercules  Stump  Puller 


'  END  me  your  name  if  you  have  stumpy  land,  or  even 

a  fe  v  stumps  in  your  fields.   I  want  to  make  you  a  I 
price  that  will  save  you  at  least  50'/o  on  the  regular! 
price  of  the  famous  Hercules!  This  is  the  best  chance  that  I 
you  have  ever  had,  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  in  the  quickest, 
cheapest  and  best  way. 

Pull  Out  The  Stumps! 


Stump  land  is  loafer  land,  robber  land,  failure  land.  You  can  t 
afford  to  keep  stumps.  They  cost  too  much  money.  They 
take  away  half  the  realty  value  of  your  land— and  they  rob  you 
of  big  crops  that  you  don  I  get!  Let  me  quote  you  my  price  on  the 
world's  best  machine  for  clearing  land. 

You  Take  No  Risk 

111  send  the  Hercules  on  30  days  free  trial— you  to  try  it  in  I 
your  own  way,  on  the  stumps  in  your  fields.  If  you  f 
keep  it,  you  are  still  further  protected  by  any  un- 
qualified 3  year  guarantee  which  insures  the  free 
replacement  of  all  broken  castings  for  3  full  years, 
whether  the  broken  castings  are  your  fault  or  the 
fault  of  the  machine! 

Write  Quick  For  Big  Free  Book 

You  will  be  glad   you  wrote.     You'll  be 
pleased  with  the  photographs,  leltersand  facts 
about   the  Hercules   construction.     My  price 
—111  make  It  easy  for  you  to  own  a  Hercules. 
Nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting— much  to 
be  lost.    Wrllo  me  now  while  my  special 
price  offer  holds  good.   Address  ine  personally, 
B.  A  FULLER,  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  COMPANY. 
'   31  21st  Street,  Centervllle,  Iowa. 


Do  not  confine  the  brood  sows  to 
small  pens.  They  should  exercise  in 
the  open  on  warm  and  pleasant  days. 


Whin  answering  advertisement*  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Eureka  Harness 


Breeding  and  Feeding  Swine 


By  Chesney  Hatch,  Huntingtou,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

461  MARKET  STREET         '"«>«*«•»»"»  FRANCISCO,  CAU 


When   answering   advertisements  please  mention   Orchard   and  Farm. 


"THE  FIRST  THING  to  bo  considered 
in  the  bre«ding  and  rearing  of  swine 
is  the  type  of  hog  one  wishes  to  grow. 
The  Poland  China,  Duroc  and  Chester 
White  are  examples  of  the  lard  type, 
while  the  Hampshire  and  Tamworth 
are  termed  bacon  hogs.  The  first  se- 
lection of  breeding  stock  is  of  prime 
Importance.  The  effects  of  mismating 
are  always  difficult  to  breed  out  of  a 
herd  and  It  is  good  economy  to  make 
haste  slowly  at  this  time.  The  start 
should  be  made  with  a  few  sows.  They 


Sharpen  tools 

FREE 

on  artificial 
diamond  wheels 


Do  not  toil  away  with  the  old  grindstone. 
Dimo-Grit,  the  artificial  diamond  sharpening 
wheels  with  which  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinders 
are  equipped,  will  put  the  keenest  edge  on  the 
dullest  ax  in  three  minutes — shape  a  plow  point  in 
ten  minutes,  grind  your  sickles,  saws,  cultivator 
blades  amazingly  quicker  and  easier  than  by  any 
other  method.  To  prove  its  value  to  you,  with- 
out putting  you  under  any  obligations,  sending  any 
money  or  making  any  promises,  I  will  let  you  use 
the  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder  on  your  farm  for  a 
full  month's  free  trial.  Try  it  on  your  dull  tools 
and  rusty  blades  as  much  as  you  like,  then  return 
it  at  my  expense  if  not  wanted.     C.  J.  LUTHER,  Pna. 

DIMO-GRIT-  'the  wheel  for  steel" 


14  Tools  In  One 


I  -Medium  Di mo-Grit- wheel.  2— Coarie  Dl- 
Tio-Grit  wheel.  3  —  Universal  tool  rest  4 — 
Chiael  and  plane  hit  guide.  5  Dimo-Grit  rafor  hone.  6 — Dimo-Grit 
•cy the  atone.  7— Dimo-Grit  aaw  summer.  8—  Felt  poliahing  wheel. 
9— Fine  Dimo-Grit  wheel.  10  Cloth  buffing  wheel.  II  Dimo- 
Grit  oil  atone.  12  —  Dimo-Grit  pocket  hone.  13— Sickle  grinding 
attachment.  14  — Disk  grinding  attachment. 


Luther  Dimo-Grit  Sharpening  Wheels 
are  made  of  artificial  diamond  crystals  — 
made  of  the  same  elements  as  real  dia- 
monds fused  in  the  intense  heat  of  wonderful  electrical  furnaces  that  melts  fire  brick 
like  butter,  and  turns  iron  into  vapor  like  steam.    The  Dimo-Grit  wheels  of  Luther  Grinders  cut 
hardest  steel  as  emery  cuts  soft  copper.    No  water  needed.    No  danger  of  drawing  temper - 
twenty  -five  times  faster  cutting  than  grindstones,  ten  times  more  efficient  than    emery.      Especially  adapted 
for  steel,  leaving  the  smoothest,  keenest  edge. 


ten  times  more  efficient  than 
Dimo-Grit  is  what  the  big  factories  use  for  all  their  steel  grinding. 


LUTHER  FARM 
TOOL  GRINDERS 

Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinders  equipped  with  the  fast  cutting  Dimo- 
Grit  wheels  turning  2500  revolutions  per  minute,  make  the  tough- 
est job  of  grinding  amazingly  easy — so  easy  that  you  will  never 
again  work  with  half-dull  tools.  Your  saw  will  just  seem  to  melt 
through  the  wood  your  plow  points  slide  easily  through  the  soil 
and  your  sickles  cut  close  and  easy.  Everything  you  do  is  done 
at  a  big  saving  of  your  own  strength  and  that  of  your  horses,  and  at 
a  big  saving  of  time  and  money.  You  have  used  the  grindstone 
and  know  it  is  too  slow,  and  you  know  that  emery  wheels  destroy 
the  temper  of  steel  tools.  Let  us  send  you  a  Luther  Dimo-Grit 
Grinder,  the  only  perfect  sharpening  device  known. 

WRITE    FOR   OUR   BIG    FREE  BOOK 

Write  to-day  for  Dig  40-page  free  hook  telling  the  faacinating  story  of  artificial 
diamond  abrasives.  It  also  llluatratea  Luther  Tool  Grindera  and  explalna  the 
correct  way  to  aharpen  toola.  From  this  book  you  can  select  the  outfit  you 
like  beat,  should  you  decide  to  take  advantage  of  our  SO  daya  free  trial  offer. 

No  money  needed.    Write  now. 

Luther  Grinder  Mfg.  Co. 
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All  Metal  Shaft  Drive 

The  Luther  Farm  Tool  Grinder,  with 
its  fast  cutting  Dimo-Grit  wheels,  foot 
and  engine  power,  is  built  completely 
of  steel  and  iron.  Nothing  to  wear  out. 
Has  enclosed  shaft  drive  like  an  auto- 
mobile, dust-proof  bearings.  No  chains 
to  stretch  and  break.  Runs  as  easy  as 
sewing  machine.  Easy  motion  of  ped- 
als gives  Dimo-Grit  wheels  2500  revol- 
utions per  minute.  Patented  tool  rests 
give  proper  bevel  to  tools,  making  it 
easy  for  anyone  to  grind  twist  drills, 
saws,  discs,  sickles,  ensilage  knives, 
cultivator  blades,  etc. 

A  Work-shop  in  Itself 

Seventeen  extra  attachments  trans- 
form this  grinder  into  jig  and  circle 
saws,  forge,  lathe,  drill,  milk  tester,  etc. 
These  low  cost  attachments  equip  you 
to  do  all  your  own  general  repair  work, 
saving  repair  bills,  aaving  the  time  going  to 
town,  etc.  To  get  machinea  to  do  what 
theac  attachmanta  will  do  would  coat  big 
money,  but  thia  way  you  can  equip  a  work* 
ahop  for  wonderfully  little  money. 


should  be  good  individuals,  and  it  Is 
better  to  buy  one  first-class  bow  than 
five  poor  ones.  The  development  of 
the  herd  will  prove  that  this  Is  real 
economy.  These  sows  may  be  purchased 
already  bred  and  quite  an  Item  of  ex- 
pense will  thus  be  saved.  Then  by  the 
time  the  sows  have  been  watched  and 
studied  for  a  season  and  have  raised  a 
litter  of  pigs,  the  owner  will  be  much 
better  prepared  to  select  a  suitable 
male  and  he  ran  then  get  one  to  use 
on  both  dams  and  offspring. 

The  sows  selected  should  be  nearly 
the  same  age,  preferably  about  twelve 
months.  The  Individual  characteristics 
should -be  such  as  to  insure  high  breed- 
ing qualities.  Depth  of  chest  and  abdo- 
men are  specially  lni|>ortant  In  the 
brood  sow.  The  loose-Jointed,  long- 
coupled,  slow-maturing  and  slow-fatten- 
ing type  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
foothold  In  the  herd.  The  Important 
qualifications  of  the  market  hog  should 
be  looked  for  In  the  conformation.  All 
hogs  should  stand  up  well  on  the  toes. 
There  is  a  tendency  In  some  breeds 
for  the  pasterns  to  break  down.  This 
is  a  weakness  that  seriously  Impairs 
the  usefulness  of  the  animal. 

As  a  last  hut  very  Important  point, 
these  first  sows  should  be  uniform  In 
type.  I'nlformlty  In  type  goes  far  be- 
neath the  surface.  It  Includes  the  re- 
productive system,  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, the  circulatory  system,  and  even 
the  nervous  system  Influences  uniform- 
ity. The  breeder  may  often  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  results  from  sows  that 
he  thought  were  of  a  uniform  type.  His 
pigs  may  be  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  un- 
satisfactory In  the  feed  lot.  and  profit- 
less to  the  pocket  book.  In  such  a  case 
a  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  powers  of 
heredity  may  no  doubt  be  the  cause  of 
these  unfortunate  results. 

It  is  easy  to  select  sows  that  are  uni- 
form in  quality,  constitution  and  con- 
formation, but  our  only  basis  for  the 
selection  of  animals  uniform  In  repro- 
ductive powers  is  the  breeding  record 
of  their  sires  and  dams  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  herds  from  which  they 
come.  A  uniform  lot  of  pigs  will  feed 
better,  look  better  when  fattened  and 
command  a  higher  price  on  the  mar- 
ket than  a  mixed  lot.  and  uniform  pigs 
may  be  expected  only  from  a  bunch  of 
sows  closely  conforming  to  the  same 
standard. 

The  male  has.  perhaps,  a  greater  In- 
fluence on  the  herd  than  the  sows,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  every  pig  In  the 
herd  is  sired  by  him.  whereas  they 
have  not  all  the  same  dam.  A  boar 
with  the  male  characteristics  strongly 
developed  should  be  selected.  He 
should  have  a  strongly  masculine  head 
and  a  well-crested  neck.  The  same 
Indications  of  a  good  pork  producing 
carcass  that  the  sow  required  should 
be  seen  in  the  boar.  And  he  should  be 
selected  to  correct  any  defects  that 
may  be  common  to  the  sows. 

The  details  of  selection,  feed  and 
management  of  live  stock  are  Inter- 
woven and  interdependent.  A  man 
may  be  an  excellent  judge  of  stock, 
able  to  select  those  animals  for  his 
herd  whose  use  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  breeding;  but  if  his  system  of 
feeding  and  management  Is  not  such 
that  the  animals  will  thrive  and  yield 
a  good  increase,  good  selection  Is  ren- 
dered ineffective.  Hogs  require  alien 
tlon  regardless  of  condition,  age  or 
sex.  but  the  management  of  the  brood 
sow  Is  the  surest  test  of  the  breeder's 
skill.    If  sows  are  carelessly  fed  dur- 
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ing  pregnancy,  trouble  of  some  kind  is 
sure  at  farrowing.  At  no  time  is  the 
development  of  a  pig  so  easily  influ- 
enced as  while  it  is  depending  on  the 
sow's  milk — the  first  month  of  life. 
The  accidents  during  farrowing,  an  at- 
tack of  scours  due  to  the  milk  of  the 
dam,  cr  a  chill  while  following  the  sow 
in  pasture  on  a  wet  day  may  stop 
growth  temporarily,  leaving  a  perma- 
nently stunted  pig. 

It  is  beyond  reason  that  a  sow  can 
give  birth  to  a  strong  litter  of  pigs 
after  having  gone  through  a  four 
months'  fast.  Bad  results,  however, 
may  be  brought  about  by  over  feeding, 
as  sows  are  naturally  indolent  and 
loath  to  exercise,  but  a  counteracting 
influence  will  be  found  in  ample  ex- 
ercise that  may  be  provided  by  a  large 
pasture.  The  necessity  of  exercise 
must  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
overlooked.  The  amount  of  nitrogen- 
ous feeds  in  the  ration  at  this  time 
should  be  increased.  These  are  bran, 
peas,  beans,  oats  and  to  a  moderate 
extent  wheat.  The  forage  plants  espe- 
cially suitable  to  brood  sows  are  clo- 
vers, alfalfa,  peas  and  soy  beans.  All 
of  the  grain  ration  is  given  as  slop 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of 
gestation  oil  meal  is  introduced  into 
the  ration.  Corn  should  not  be  fed  in 
large  amounts  to  breeding  stock. 

During  the  winter  more  care  is 
needed  to  keep  the  sow  in  good  health 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  pasture. 
To  offset  the  lack  of  pasture,  ensilage 
is  to  be  recommended.  Charcoal,  ashes 
and  salt  should  be  accessible  at  all 
times.  The  constant  use  of  such  a 
preparation  with  varied  and  not  too 
carbonaceous  ration  will,  in  large  meas- 
ure, prevent  sows  from  eating  their 
pigs  at  farrowing  time. 

All  the  brood  sows  may  run  together 
up  to  within  two  weeks  of  farrowing 
time,  when  it  is  well  to  separate  them, 
placing  each  sow  by  herself  in  a  yard 
with  a  small  house.  The  bedding  of  a 
sow  at  farrowing  time  should  be  suffi- 
cient only  for  cleanliness  and  dryness. 
If  furnished  in  large  amount,  the  pigs 
will  burrow  into  it  and  get  lost  or  be 
crushed.  Chaff  is  excellent  if  it  can 
be  obtained.  If  a  sow  farrows  during 
extremely  cold  weather,  some  place  a 
few  hot  bricks  in  the  bottom  of  a  bas- 
ket, covering  them  with  straw,  and  on 
top  of  this  a  cloth  to  prevent  too  rapid 
radiation;  the  pigs  are  then  placed  in 
this  receptacle.  They  will  not  suffer 
if  they  do  not  suck  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  they  will  be  dry  and  warm  when 
placed  to  the  teats.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  the  sow  should  have 
no  feed.  If,  however,  she  shows  signs 
of  hunger,  a  thin  warm  slop  of  mid- 
dlings may  be  given;  the  time  con- 
sumed in  getting  the  sow  on  full  feed 
should  be  from  a  week  to  ten  days, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  litter.  The 
appetite  for  something  besides  the 
dam's  milk  may  begin  to  assert  itself 
by  the  time  the  pigs  reach  three  weeks 
of  age.  A  creep  should  be  arranged 
and  into  it  put  low,  shallow  troughs 
for  feeding  skim  milk  or  thin  slop  of 
middlings.  The  trough  in  which  the 
pigs  are  fed  should  be  kept  clean. 

As  the  pigs  learn  to  eat  the  feed 
may  be  increased.  Skim  milk  should 
be  used  liberally.  During  this  period 
very  little  corn  should  be  fed,  as  more 
growth  can  be  obtained  with  a  narrow 
ration.  The  pigs  should  be  kept  grow- 
ing constantly,  and  they  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  become  too  fat.  The  time 
to  wean  will  depend  on  the  way  the 
pigs  are  eating  and  the  convenience  to 
the  breeder.  The  majority  wean  at 
six  to  ten  weeks.  Up  to  this  time  all 
are  on  the  same  feed  and  under  the 
same  management.    From    now  on, 


however,  those  that  are  to  be  retained 
as  breeding  animals  should  be  con- 
tinued on  a  growing  ration — that  is, 
one  that  will  develop  bone  and  muscle 
to  the  largest  extent.  Those  that  are 
to  be  fattened  for  market  should  be 
fed  more  liberally  and  their  feed  made 
more  fattening. 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  what 
pigs  are  to  be  fed  for  market,  their 
fattening  should  be  started  without 
delay.  Young  animals  always  fatten 
more  economically  than  old  ones,  and 
therefore  any  delay  in  finishing  is  ac- 
companied with  a  loss.  Corn  will  now 
come  into  the  ration,  and  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  variety  of  feeds, 
to  keep  the  appetite  keen  and  the 
digestive  system  in  the  best  condition. 
The  fattening  pigs  should  gain  from 
one  pound  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
daily  and  should  weigh  between  250 
and  300  pounds  at  nine  or  ten  months 
of  age. 

The  pigs  which  are  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes  should  be  selected 
as  early  as  possible,  depending  on  the 
skill  of  the  breeder.  A  selection  for  a 
breeding  animal  should  not  be  made 
unless  there  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  it.  and  unless  the  breeder 
is  quite  sure  he  is  right  in  making  the 
selection.  After  the  pigs  are  weaned 
the  dry  sows  should  be  placed  in  a 
pasture  by  themselves  and  given  very 
little  grain.  Those  that  show  them- 
selves to  be  prolific  and  good  mothers 
should  be  retained  as  breeders,  and 
those  being  unsatisfactory  in  any  way 
should  be  fattened  and  sold  as  soon  as 
possible.  During  the  past  nine  years 
we  have  been  breeding  pure  bred  hogs 
and  showing  at  many  of  the  leading 
fairs  and  shipping  our  best  animals  for 
breeding  purposes  to  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  We  think  we 
have  found  out  a  few  things  for  sure 
that  are  essential  to  success  in  con- 
ducting a  mail  order  pig  business 
Every  herd  sow  and  boar  should  be 
kept  registered,  for  when  a  breeder 
orders  a  pig  he  doesn't  want  to  wait  a 
month  or  six  weeks  until  you  send  in 
a  bunch  of  pedigrees.  Be  prompt  and 
plain  with  correspondence,  describing 
your  offering  in  such  a  manner  to  a 
prospective  customer  that  he  may  know 
just  what  he  is  to  get.  Do  not  ask  too 
high  prices  for  your  common  stock  and 
always  be  ready  to  "make  good."  If 
an  animal  is  not  satisfactory,  send  one 
that  will  be  on  the  first  train. 

Many  farmers  are  simply  wasting 
time  and  feed  on  grades  of  swine  that 
do  not  arouse  the  least  spark  of  pride 
or  ambition  to  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  times'.  The  farmer 
to-day  should  breed  nothing  but  the 
best,  feed  nothing  but  the  best  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  pork  and  bacon  that  is  put 
on  the  market  will  increase  or  de- 
crease the  demand.  Let  a  butcher 
serve  his  patrons  with  strong,  coarse 
meats  and  his  customers  will  soon  lose 
all  appetite  for  such;  but  let  him  put 
young,  fresh,  sweet,  juicy  pork  on  the 
market  and  his  patrons  will  buy  more 
and  buy  oftener. 


The  self-supporting  home  with  a 
specialty  on  the  side  or  as  the  main 
show,  will  ever  be  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Nation's  life,  and  there- 
on will  be  produced  the  Nation's  best 
crop — a  type  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood as  a  foundation  for  a  splendid 
destiny. 


AWARDED   FIRST   PRIZE  1912 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  OREGON  STATE  FAIR 
CALIFORNIA    APPLE  SHOW 

PRUNERS  and  SHEARS 

BASTIANS' 

In  a  working  test  with  other  tools  they  have 
proven  their  superiority. 

BASTIAN  TREE  SHEAR,  the  new  and  perfect 
tool  for  light  work.  With  them  it  is  practical  to 
trim  all  small  trees  while  the  operator  stands  on 
the  ground,  thus  enabling  him  to  round  up  the 
trees  to  better  advantage. 

BASTIAN  PRUNING  HOOKS,  cut  to  their  full 
capacity,  regardless  of  the  toughness  of  the  wood, 
thus  doing  away  with  time  wasted  in  sawing. 

SHEAR  and  PRUNER  blades  made  from  Shef- 
field Tool  Steel.  Every  blade  guaranteed  against 
defects. 

Power,   Ease,   Speed   and   Durability  the  main 
features  of  Bastian  Tools. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

M-iuf^  Storey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If    your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  cow  that  gives  fifteen  quarts 
every  milking,  and  kicks  over  the  pail 
as  she  is  being  stripped,  is  like  a  good 
many  people  whose  good  intentions 
and  virtues  are  spoiled  by  one  mean 
trait 


Stop  Worrying 

If  the  power  you  are  now  using  isn't  coming  up  to 
expectations,  worrying  about  it  won't  do  any  good. 
Look  around  and  investigate  some  other  power — 
"Pacific  Service,"  for  instance. 

There's  no  worry  connected  with  this  reliable  and 
economical  power.  It  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  do  "whatever  you  want  it  to  do.  A  child  can  start 
it  in  operation. 

"Pacific  Service"  is  clean.  There's  no  dirt  connected 
with  it.     It  saves  work,  worry,  time. 

If  you're  interested,  we'll  send  full  information. 
"Pacific  Service"  is  "Perfect  Service" 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

445  SUTTER  STREET 
San  Francisco 
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Home  Life  Depends  on  the  Farm  Home 


By  Mrs.  Marshall  K.  Holt. 


AT  THE  International  Congress  of 
Farm  Women,  held  in  Lethbridge, 
Canada,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  writer 
(for  twenty  years  a  farm  woman) 
could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the 
appreciation  of  the  work  farm  women 
all  over  the  world  have  done  and  are 
continuing  to  do.  Men  high  in  the 
ranks  of  the  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  live  stock  development  of  many 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  the 


40  a  month  Dollars 

ON  THREE  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

Here  is  a  musical  instrument  lhat 
holds  at  your  command  all  the  music 
of  the  great  orchestras  and  bands,  all 
the  songs  that  liven  the  stages  of  all 
the  theatres,  and  the  voices  of  all  the 
world's  great  artists  who  have  ever 
made  disc  records,  without  one 
exception. 

Other  Colombia!  from  $17 .50  to  $250 
Catalogs  00  request 


Columb'a  Phonograph  Co.,  Geo 'I 

Box  303  Tribune  Building.  New  Yo  k 


drudges  in  order  to  exist.  Then  the 
progressive  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
our  own  United  States,  addressed  the 
meetings  of  the  Farm  Women's  Con- 
gress on  topics  of  universal  interest, 
discussed  with  them  the  improvement 
of  farm  home  equipment;  the  lighten- 
ing of  household  labor;  the  develop- 
ment of  better  social  conditions,  and 
planned  to  make  country  home  life  not 
only  more  profitable  for  the  farmer  and 
his  son,  but  more  pleasant  for  his 
wife,  mother,  sister  and  daughter. 
Men  of  world  wide  experience  added 
their  words  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  women  who  had  helped 
to  develop  the  poultry,  dairy,  fruit 
growing  and  other  important  indus- 
tries. Who  by  long  hours  of  toil,  often 
with  insufficient  equipment,  and  de- 
prived of  many  social  pleasures,  had 
helped  to  make  homes  in  the  desert  or 
the  wilderness;  who  had  sacrificed 
themselves  in  order  that  the  mort- 
gages might  be  paid,  the  children  edu- 
cated, and  the  home  made  comfortable. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years,  little 
recognition   or   praise   was  given  to 


their  work,  and  too  often  she  came  to 
look  upon  herself  as  a  mere  drudge,  for 
this  "looking  well  to  the  ways  of  the 
household"  may  be  overdone  and 
should  be  leavened  with  a  glimpse  of 
other  interests  and  new  methods  once 
in  awhile. 

Broad-minded,  successful,  highly- 
trained  women  from  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  added  their  pleas 
and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  coun- 
try life,  for  labor-saving  household 
equipment,  shorter  hours  of  work,  more 
social  pleasures,  more  little  trips  to 
the  demonstration  farms  and  the  home 
economics  exhibitions,  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  country  woman's 
work.  Then  the  farm  women  them- 
selves read  papers  and  discussed  plans. 
They  had  long  ago  noticed  and  de- 
plored the  tendency  of  the  young  folks 
to  leave  the  farm  and  seek  positions  in 
the  city.  They  realized  that  the  rea- 
son of  this  was,  first,  lack  of  social 
amusements;  second,  long  hours  of 
work;  third,  lack  of  independent  earn- 
ings, and  fourth,  the  feeling  that  father 
and  mother  had  to  make  of  themselves 


The  Farmer's  Idle  Wife 


The  farmer's  wife  is  now  so  occupied  with  social  affairs 
that  she  has  lost  the  art  of  making  butter  and  jam  and  doing 
the  work  of  the  farm  that  her  grandmother  did.  This  results 
in  a  great  economic  loss  to  the  country. — The  subject  of  a  Gov- 
ernment report  issued  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 


The  farmers'  wife,  in  early  days,  got  up  at  half-past  two, 

And  shined  the  plows  and  milked  the  cows  and  put  the  prunes  to  stew. 

The  breakfast  for  the-  hands  she'd  set  upon  the  stroke  of  four, 

And  then  she'd  bake  her  bread  and  cake  and  scrub  the  kitchen  floor. 

But  nowadays  the  farmer's  wife  has  time  to  call  her  own. 

"Good  gracious!"  says  the  Government,  "how  idle  she  has  grown!" 

The  farmer's  wife,  in  times  gone  by,  brought  up  the  calves  and  lambs, 
And  sacked  the  oats  and  fed  the  shoats  and  smoked  the  hickory  hams. 
And  when  she'd  cooked  three  great  big  meals  she  cheerfully  arose 
And  with  her  churn  sat  down  to  earn  the  money  for  her  clothes. 
But  now  she  often  visits  'round  and  gossips,  like  as  not. 
"My  goodness!"  says  the  Government,  "how  worthless  she  has  got!" 

The  farmer's  wife,  some  years  ago,  was  wholly  free  from  nerves; 
Twelve  hours  a  day  she'd  slave  away  at  putting  up  preserves. 
Six  children  dangling  at  her  skirts,  a  seventh  on  her  arm, 
She'd  gamely  set  herself  to  get  the  mortgage  off  the  farm. 
But  now  she  sometimes  takes  a  rest,  like  city  women  do. 
"Great  Heavens!"  cries  the  Government,  "what  is  she  coming  to?" 

The  farmer's  wife  departed  from  this  vale  of  toil  and  tears 

For  happier  climes,  in  those  old  times,  when  under  thirty  years. 

The  farmer  got  another  mate,  he  somehow  always  found 

The  ideal  wife  who  toiled  through  life  and  rested — underground. 

But  now  sometimes  her  years  add  up  their  full  allotted  sum. 

"Great  Scott!"  exclaims  the  Government,  "how  shiftless  she's  become!" 

— James  J.  Montague  in  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


farm  women  took  time  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  shortening  hours  of 
work,  providing  evening  amusements, 
setting  apart  some  of  the  income  for 
books,  music  and  pleasures,  with  the 
result  that  now  many  of  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  are  voluntarily  choosing  the 
agricultural  courses  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  determining  to  be 
real  farm  men  and  women. 

The  schools  and  colleges  have  awak- 
ened to  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
dignity  of  housework  and  the  home- 
making    departments    are  enrolling 
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more  and  more  students  each  year. 
The  "Age  of  Agriculture"  is  fast  be- 
ing recognized  and  understood.  The 
stability  of  our  home  life  depends  more 
on  the  farm  home  than  the  city  apart- 
ment and  the  farm  woman  has  earned 
her  right  to  appreciation. 

After  a  week's  enthusiastic  meeting 
like  that  at  Lethbridge,  every  woman 
who  had  dipped  down  into  the  butter 
and  egg  money  to  finance  her  trip  felt 
well  repaid  and  ready  to  go  home  with 
new  enthusiasm  for  her  year's  work. 
How  could  she  help  it,  when  she  real- 
ized that  she  was  -just  as  frizzly- 
haired  and  fashionably  bonnetted  and 
important  to  the  world  as  Mrs.  Bridge 
Whist  or  Mrs.  Five  O'clock  Tea,  when 
her  own  husband,  brother  son  or 
father  stood  right  up  in  meeting  and 
encouraged  her  to  come  and  talk 
about  her  work  and  make  plans  for 
the  years  to  come,  and  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  country  home  and  its 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Such  men  as  Dr.  Liberty  Bailey  of 
Cornell  University,  Professor  Widsoe 
of  Utah,  Dr.  Worst  of  North  Dakota, 
Dr.  James  McLean  of  Idaho,  Professor 
Atkinson  of  Montana,  Mirzi  Alii  Kulu 
Kahn  of  Persia,  Dr.  Aaronson  of  Pal- 
estine, the  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
from  Italy,  Hungary,  Mexico  and  many 
others  added  their  words  of  helpful 
praise  and  encouragement,  until  the 
farm  women  all  started  home  feeling 
that  country  life,  with  all  its  work,  was 
more  worth  while;  that  the  farm  was 
just  about  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  live  and  work  and  play  and  raise 
the  boys  and  girls.  They  resolved 
then  and  there  to  tell  all  the  neighbor 
women  about  the  new  cookery  ideas, 
the  new  dairy  and  poultry  plans,  the 
new  ways  of  doing  old  things  and  the 
realization  that  right  there  in  the  old 
farm  home  was  just  as  big,  noble,  im- 
portant work  as  could  be  found  in  the 
city  office  or  the  fashionable  world. 

Then,  alas  and  alack!  right  on  top 
of  this,  and  before  she  could  rip  the 
bandeaux  out  of  her  hat  to  make  the 
crown  fit  her  expanding  cranium,  comes 
a  Bulletin  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  arraigning 
her  and  her  daughters  and  saying: 
"Woman,  back  to  your  knitting.  What 
right  have  you  to  go  tripping  off  to 
social  functions  and  public  meetings 
without  consulting  the  Government? 
Such  pleasures  are  not  for  you.  They 
are  incompatible  with  the  performance 
of  household  duties."  This  after  all 
those  new  plans  and  ideas  we  had  just 
been  longing  to  try.  "Don't  you  dare 
to  use  any  methods  or  equipments  more 
modern  than  those  used  by  your  great 
grandmother.  Don't  you  dare  let  your 
daughters  get  out  of  the  rut  you  occu- 
pied so  many  years.  Don't.  Don't. 
Don't." 


Apple  Custard  Pie — Heat  a  pint  of 
milk  steaming  hot  and  pour  it  into  a 
mixture  of  three  eggs  slightly  beaten, 
three  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  very  little  nut- 
meg or  lemon.  Grate  one  cup  of  ap- 
ple, using  mellow,  slightly  tart  fruit; 
add  to  the  milk  mixture  and  bake  in  a 
very  moderate  oven  without  an  upper 
crust.  If  the  pie  is  baked  too  quickly, 
the  apple  will  separate  from  the  milk. 


Apple  Christmas  Pudding — Pare,  core 
and  quarter  six  tart  apples.  Add  a 
cup  of  water,  cover  and  boil  quickly  for 
five  minutes.  Press  through  a  sieve; 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a 
cup  of  sugar.  Beat  three  eggs  until 
light;  add  one  pint  of  milk  and  a  cup 
of  hot  boiled  rice.  Add  the  apples  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour.  Lemon  or  or- 
ange rind  may  be  added.  Serve  cold 
with  lemon  sauce. 


Some  Good  Apple  Recipes 


Brown  Betty — Pour  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  melted  butter  over  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  soft  bread  crumbs;  stir 
until  the  crumbs  are  evenly  buttered. 
Put  a  layer  of  the  crumbs  into  a  well- 
greased  pudding  dish,  mix  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one  pint  of  chopped  apples, 
one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  and  one-quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves.  Put  a  layer 
of  the  apple  mixture  over  the  crumbs 
and  alternate  until  all  is  used,  finish- 
ing with  crumbs.  Cover  closely  and 
bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven,  uncover  and  brown. 
Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce  or  cold  with 
cream. 


Apple  Charlotte — Pare,  core  and  slice 
apples;  cook  in  butter  until  soft  and 
dry;  add  sugar  to  taste.  Line  a  plain 
mould  with  sippets  of  bread  an  inch 
wide,  dipped  in  melted  butter;  let  one 
overlap  the  other;  arrange  lozenges  of 
bread  similarly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mould.  Fill  the  center  with  the  apple 
and  cover  the  top  with  bread.  Bake 
one-half  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve 
with  cream  and  sugar  or  a  hot  sauce. 


Apple  Cobbler — Pare  and  quarter 
enough  tart  apples  to  fill  a  baking 
dish  three-fourths  full.  Cover  with  a 
rich  baking  powder  biscuit  dough  made 
soft  enough  to  stir,  spread  it  over  the 
apples  without  rolling.  Make  several 
cuts  in  the  center  to  allow  the  steam 
to  escape.  Bake  for  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  and  serve  hot  with  sugar  and 
rich  cream. 


Apples  and  Rice — Pare  and  core  ap- 
ples, place  in  a  baking  dish  and  fill  the 
holes  in  the  apples  with  chopped  rais- 
ins and  sugar,  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  apples  with  rice  that  has  been 
boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  Cover  and 
bake  for  fifteen  minutes,  remove  cover 
and  bake  for  fifteen  minutes  longer. 
Serve  hot  with  cream. 


Apple  Tart — Line  a  deep,  round  pie 
tin  with  rich  pie  paste  and  fill  it  three- 
quarters  full  of  apples,  pared,  cored 
and  sliced.  Dredge  with  sugar,  put  a 
twist  of  crust  around  the  edge.  When 
nearly  baked  spread  with  a  thin  layer 
of  orange  marmalade  and  pour  over 
a  rich  custard  made  of  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and 
two  egg  yolks.  Return  to  the  oven 
and  bake  until  the  custard  is  set. 


Apple  Tapioca — Soak  three-fourths  of 
a  cup  of  tapioca  in  water  for  one  hour 
to  cover,  drain,  add  two  and  one-half 
cups  of  boiling  water  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  cook  in  double  boiler 
until  transparent.  Core  and  pare  ap-' 
pies,  arrange  in  a  buttered  baking  dish, 
fill  cavities  with  sugar,  pour  tapioca 
over  apples,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  the  apples  are  soft.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream  or  with  cream 
sauce.  Sago  may  be  used  instead  of 
tapioca. 


Apple  Turnovers — Cut  ordinary  pie 
crust  in  squares.  Put  apple  sauce 
through  a  sieve,  add  a  few  grains  of 
salt  and  a  few  gratings  of  nutmeg. 
The  apple  sauce  should  not  be  too 
moist.  Trace  a  figure  on  one  side  of 
the  square  of  paste,  on  the  other  side 
diagonally  place  a  spoonful  of  the  ap- 
ple sauce.  Brush  the  edges  of  the 
paste  around  the  apple  with  cold  water, 
turn  the  other  half  of  the  paste  over 
and  press  the  edges  closely  together. 


Set  the  turnovers  on  a  buttered  bak- 
ing sheet  and  brush  the  tops  with 
slightly  beaten  white  of  egg,  dust 
with  granulated  sugar  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Danish  Apple  Cake — Stew  two 
pounds  of  good  cooking  apples,  using 
as  little  water  as  possible,  add  cinna- 
mon and  sugar  to  taste.  Toss  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  bread  crumbs  in 
melted  butter,  let  them  brown  lightly. 
Line  the  bottom  of  a  well-greased  tin 
with  a  thick  layer  of  crumbs,  then  a 
layer  of  apple  sauce,  repeating  until 
the  pan  is  full.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
for  one-half  hour,  and  when  cold  turn 
from  the  pan.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 


This  Littl 
hstfumen 
makes 
the 

Deaf 


Hear 


This  wonderful  little  invention  enables 
the  deaf  to  hear  perfectly  conversations 
of  ordinary  tone.  One  of  its  chief  dis- 
tinctive qualities  Is  that  it  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
user.  It  will  meet  any  demand — for 
parlor,  office,  church,  theater  or  lecture 
hall  use.  The  Acousticon  can  be  con- 
veniently and  inconspicuously  worn,  and 
is  sold  under  a  ten-year  guarantee  bond. 
Sent  anywhere  on  five  days'  free  trial. 
Cut  this  out  now  while  it  is  before  you. 
Manufactured  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 
General  Acoustic  Co.,  556  Monadnock 
B'.dg.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Crabapple  Jelly — Wash  and  core 
crabapples,  put  into  a  preserving  ket- 
tle and  add  cold  water  until  it  can  be 
seen  just  below  the  top  layer  of  the 
apples.  Cook  for  twenty  minutes. 
Drain  in  a  jelly  bag  for  three  hours. 
To  each  pint  of  juice  add  one-half 
pound  of  sugar.  Heat  sugar  in  the 
oven.  Bring  the  juice  to  the  boiling 
point  and  boil  briskly  for  ten  minutes, 
add  the  hot  water  and  boil  for  ten  min- 
utes. Pour  into  glasses  and  cover  with 
paraffine.  Crabapple  juice  added  to 
plum,  barberry,  quince  or  peach  juice 
makes  delicious  jelly. 
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ATENTS 


United  States  and  Foreign  Procured  and 
Defended.    Established  40  yean. 
PACIFIC   COAST  PATENT  AGENCY,  INC. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  daily  press  tells  of  a  girl  eighty- 
one  years  old  who  has  just  entered  col- 
lege — and  some  young  folks  think  they 
are  too  old  for  school  at  sixteen! 


Polytechnic  Business  College 

306  12th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  school  of  high  standing  and  national  reputation.  Best 
equipped  Business  College  in  the  West.  Offers  best  edu- 
cational opportunities — Every  graduate  of  complete  course 
for  ten  years  employed  at  good  salary.  Homelike  accom- 
modations.   Write  for  free  Catalogue.     Come  to  Oakland. 


CONFORMS  TO  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS'  RULES 

Brightest,  safest,  cheapest,  cleanest  light.  Nearest  to  day- 
light. Burns  90  per  cent,  air,  10  per  cent,  hydro-carbon 
fras.  The  ideal  light  for  home,  office,  church,  hall,  school. 
108  styles  fixtures.  Get  Free  Catalog. 

AN  S8.00    rn  C  C    TO  AGENTS  SELL- 
LA  M  P     h  K  t  t   ING  6  LAMPS. 
Systems  by  Hollow  Wire  at.<l  hy  Gravity. 
SUN  LIGHT  CO..  j3jg  Market  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Children 
Must  Have  Good  Light  for  Studying 

A  poor  light  strains  the  eyes,  and  the  injurious  effects  may 
last  for  life.  An  oil  lamp  is  best.  The  light  from  the  Rayo 
Lamp  is  soft  and  mellow.  You  can  read  or  work  under  it 
for  hours  without  hurting  your  eyes. 

The  RAYO  is  constructed  scientifically.  It  is  the 
best  lamp  made — yet  inexpensive  and  economical. 
The  ^        I  _  »~iri       made    of    solid    brass  —  nickel  plated. 

M^^[/j[r\    "**"*P»     Lighted  without  removing  chimney  or 
Jr  \J    shade.    Easy  to  clean  and  rewick.    Made  in  various 
styles  and  for  all  purposes. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


461  Market  Street. 


(California) 


Francisco 
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1500  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Select  any  piece  of  Jewelry,  Watch  or  Diamond,  have  it  sent  to 
your  home,  examine  It  carefully,  then,  If  you  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  article  and  Its  price — pay  one-fifth  and  keep  It,  sending  the  bal- 
ance to  us  in  eight  monthly  payments.     Please  write  today. 

WE   PAY  ALL   EXPRESS  CHARGES 


BRILLIANT  iSX&Xl 

7Q4  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOW 
TO 


GET  BETTER  LIGHT 

From  KEROSENE  (Coal  Oil) 

Tests  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  on  leading  oil-burn- 
ing lamps  show  the  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  is  the  most  economical  and  gives 
over  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Rayo  and  other  lamps  tested.  It  is  odor- 
less, safe,  clean,  noiseless.  Guaranteed.  Better  light  than  gas  or  electric. 
To  introduce  the  Aladdin  we'll  send  a  sample  lamp  on  ■    n       t  '  ■ 

AGENTS  WANTED  £SZ™?~2£z  l0Day$ Trlal 


Ask  for  Particulars 


necessary.  Every 

borne  needs  this  lamp.    One  agent  sold  over  1000  on 
money  back  guarantee,  not  one  returned.   Another  sold  $800  worth  in  15 
days    Evenings  made  profitable.  Ask  for  agents  prices  and  trial  offer. 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY,        135  Aladdin  Building,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


HONORBILT 
SHOES 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style, 
fit,  comfort  and  wearing  quality.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  shoes  of 
equal  style  so  dependable  for  wear.  The 
choicest  leather  is  used  in  making  Honor- 
bilt Shoes.  They  are  built  to  last  a  long 
time  and  keep  their  shape  to  the  end.  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  are  "built  on  honor." 

If  you  want  style  and  quality  without  extra 
cod,  ask  your  dealer  for  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
If  not  obtainable,  write  to  us. 

WARNING— Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole. 

K\  We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for 
B\  men,  women  and  children;  Drysox,  Yerma  Cushion 
Bak      Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

FREE — Send  name  of  dealer  who  does  not  handle  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Shoes  and  we  will  send  yoa  free,  postpaid,  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Martha  or  George  Washington,  size  15x20. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee. 


HONORBILT  • 


Well  Drilling  Machinery 

■■■        mm       You  can  make  Dig  money  making  wells.    Thia  is  one  of 


ig  money  making  wells.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  of  work  that  are  not  over  crowded.  The  de- 
mand for  wells  is  far  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
machines  now  at  work.  Well  Drillers  command  their  own 
prices.  We  build  the  celebrated  Howell  line  of  Well 
Machinery,  for  making  deep  or  shallow  wells  of  all  sizes, 
for  all  purposes  and  in  all  kinds  of  ground.  Ourmachines 
have  all  the  latest  improvements,  do  perfect  work,  are 
easily  operated  and  are  very  fast  workers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  Catalog. 
R.  R.  HOWELL  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Butter  Makers  Given  Awards 


^HE  BUTTER  made  at  the  University 
Farm  Creamery  received  a  score  of 
94  points,  the  highest  placed  on  any  of 
the  cubes  sent  to  the  sixth  and  last 
scoring  of  the  current  year.  There 
were  but  sixteen  entries  received,  the 
smallest  number  sent  to  any  scoring 
during  1912,  probably  from  the  fact 
that  this  scoring  represented  the  last 
of  the  year,  and  that  it  came  at  a  time 
when  conditions  in  a  good  many  places 
are  far  from  being  the  best.  The  qual- 
ity of  a  number  of  the  cubes  empha- 
sized plainly  the  latter,  which  serves 
to  remind  butter-makers  and  to  show 
dairymen  that,  although  the  hot 
weather,  with  its  unfavorable  effect  on 
dairy  products,  Is  now  past,  there  is 
always  the  positive  demand  for  care- 
ful attention  to  milk  and  cream.  A 
common  criticism  was  "old.  stale 
flavor."  indicating  that  cream  is  being 
held  too  long  before  delivery.  The  ex- 
istence of  cooler  weather  should  in  no 
way  be  considered  an  excuse  for  hold- 
ing cream  longer  on  the  dairy.  Win- 
ter or  summer,  our  best  butter  will  be 
made  from  cream  which  is  placed  under 
the  butter-maker's  care  a  short  time 
after  being  produced,  and  which  is  pro- 
duced under  good  conditions.  The  high- 
est scores  were  as  follows: 

L.  B.  Gurney,  Davis  94 

Hans  L.  Beck.  Fresno  93% 

Wm.  Oelkers.  Calexico  

V.  Baciarini.  Snisun  93 


John  Clausen,  Riverdale  93 

H.  Ostergard,  Greenview  92% 

Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas  92% 

P.  Petersen,  Loleta   92 

N.  Pedersen,  Visalia  92 

J.  L.  McDowell,  Tulare  91% 

P.  M.  Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff  91 

J.  C.  Phillips.  Imperial  91 

F.  C.  Hyde,  Tulare  91 

This  was  the  sixth  and  last  scoring 
contest  for  the  year.  Cups  and  cer- 
tificates of  merit  were  the  season's 
awards,  and  the  winners  of  the  cups 
were : 

First,  V.  Baciarini,  Suisun,  score 
93.54;  second,  H.  Ostergard,  Greenview, 
score  93.41;  third,  Hans  L.  Beck, 
Fresno,  score  93.12;  fourth,  Peter  Peter- 
sen. Loleta,  score  92.75. 

The  winners  of  the  certificates  of 
merit  were: 

V.  Baciarini.  Suisun,  93.54:  H.  Oster- 
gard, Greenview.  93.41;  Hans  L.  Beck, 
Fresno.  93.12:  Peter  Petersen,  Loleta, 
92.75:  J.  L.  McDowell.  Tulare,  92.5: 
Arnold  Madsen,  Salinas,  92;  P.  M. 
Becker,  Grizzly  Bluff,  92. 

If  there  Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
butter-makers,  the  contest  will  be  con- 
tinued in  1913,  beginning  early  in  the 
year.  In  the  meantime,  those  Inter- 
ested should  make  any  suggestions  they 
may  have  in  mind,  in  preparation  for 
the  same.  The  success  of  a  lot  of  hard 
work  In  connection  with  a  scoring  con- 
test is  determined  by  the  support  given 
the  enterprise. 


Horse  Repays  Kindness 

Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  offers  to  give  your  horse  a  friend- 
ly word  or  pat.  It  will  encourage  him 
to  greater  efforts  and  incidentally  will 
place  you  on  more  friendly  terms  with 
yourself. 

The  horse  freely  realizes  when  one 
speaks  to  him  kindly,  and  although 
some  so-called  humans  may  not  al- 
ways appreciate  the  kindly  tone,  the 
horse  always  does. 

The  horse  that  trusts  his  master 
will  do  anything  he  can  for  him, 
which  is  not  the  promise  of  a  poli- 
tician, either.  The  horse  will  do  it  or 
die.  One  of  the  secrets  of  all  skilled 
trainers  and  teachers  is  that  a  low, 
well  modulated  voice  is  much  more  ef- 
fective than  harsh  words  or  a  whip. 
This  is  most  especially  true  of  the 
horse  whose  sensitive,  excitable  nature 
makes  him  so  miserable  and  unstrung 
when  angry  words  are  yelled  at  him 
that  he  loses  his  head  entirely  and 
the  lesson  such  words  were  intended 
to  convey  Is  not  only  lost,  but  a  bad 
effect  is  produced. 


Stock  Shows  for  1915 


Another  very  inhumane  practice  that 
we  have  observed  is  the  extreme  use 
of  the  checkrein.  Many  supposedly  civ- 
ilized users  of  horses  check  the 
horse's  head  up  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  is  compelled  to  hobble  along  like 
he  was  walking  over  plowed  ground. 
And  then  the  driver  gets  out  of  the 
buggy,  ties  the  horse  and  does  his 
business  or  "has  a  good  time."  He 
does  not  take  time  to  think  about 
his  poor  horse  and  the  untold  and 
excrutiating  pain  and  torture  the  poor 
but  still  faithful  brute  is  compelled 
to  suffer.    Give  this  a  thought. 


A  number  of  the  Breed  Associations 
in  the  United  States,  aside  from  the 
Herd  Book  Record  Associations,  are 
preparing  for  a  live  stock  display  at 
San  Francisco  In  1915.  Montana  has 
started  the  ball  to  rolling  and  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Oregon  Pure  Bred 
Live  Stock  Association  a  resolution 
was  adopted  which  states:  "That  we 
appoint  a  Legislative  Committee  from 
this  body  to  ask  the  State  Legislature 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $50,000  to 
be  paid  as  premiums  to  Oregon  ex- 
hibitors of  live  stock  and  poultry  at 
this  Exposition." 

Various  members  of  the  commis- 
sions appointed  by  a  number  of  the 
states  to  have  charge  of  the  partici- 
pation by  such  states  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915  have  signified  their  In- 
tention of  asking  for  special  appro- 
priations to  apply  in  the  Live  Stock 
Department.  The  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  will  give  exhibitors  the  opportu- 
nity of  competing  for  the  Exposition 
Company's  premiums,  the  supplement- 
ed offerings  of  the  Breed  Association 
and  special  prizes  limited  to  entries 
from  the  various  states.  More  and 
more  the  realization  is  being  brought 
home  to  the  effect  that  as  a  state 
thrives  in  the  live  stock  production 
so  is  its  prosperity  assured. 

The  National  Pet  Stock  Association 
of  America  has  signified  its  intention 
of  holding  its  1915  meeting  at  San 
Francisco,  and  in  addition  to  the  na- 
tional and  international  exhibits  of 
pet  stock,  the  plan  is  on  foot  to  cre- 
ate a  division  exclusively  for  children. 
The  love  of  animals  is  a  recognized 
factor  in  humanizing  children,  and 
this  display  at  San  Francisco  will  be 
an  educational  event. 


Dried  fruit  is  easier  to  prepare,  far 
more  healthful  than  cauned,  and 
easier  to  keep  and  to  sell. 


Some  cows  are  better  bred  than 
their  owners.   , 
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The  Road  to  Providence   *    *    &  marie  Thompson  daviess 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Little  Harpeth  Woman  of  Many 
Sorrows. 


""pHIS  here  are  a  curious  spell  of 
weather,"  remarked  Mother  May- 
berry,  as  she  paused  beside  the  singer 
lady  who  was  holding  Martin  Luther 
up  on  the  broad  window-sill,  and  with 
him  was  looking  disconsolately  down 
the  road.  "June's  gone  to  acting  like 
a  woman  with  nerves  that  cries  just 
because  she  can.  I'm  glad  all  the 
chicken  babies  are  feathered  out  and 
can  shed  rain.  Them  little  Hoosier 
pullets  have  already  sprouted  tail 
feathers.  They  ain't  a  one  of  'em 
a-going  into  the  skillet  no  matter  how 
hungry  Tom  Mayberry  looks  after  'em. 
If  I  don't  hold  you  and  Cindy  back 
from  spoiling  him  with  chicken-fixings 
three  times  a  day  he'll  begin  to  show 
pin  feathers  hisself  in  no  time." 

"He  likes  chicken  better  than  any- 
thing else,"  murmured  Miss  Wingale 
as  she  buried  a  blush  in  Martin 
Luther's  topknot. 

"Well,  wanting  ain't  always  a  reason 
for  being  gave  to,"  said  the  Doctor's 
mother  with  a  chuckle  as  she  admired 
the  side  view  of  the  blush.  "But,  see- 
ing that  he  about  half  feeds  hisself  by 
looking  at  me  and  you  at  the  table,  I 
reckon  I'll  have  to  let  him  have  two 
chickens  a  day  to  keep  up  his  strength. 
Honey-fuzzle  are  a  mighty  satisfying 
diet,  though  light,  for  a  growed  man. 
Reckon  we  can  persuade  him  to  try  a 
couple  of  slices  of  old  ham  oncet  in  a 
while  so  as  to  give  a  few  broilers  time 
to  get  legs  long  enough  to  fry?" 

"We  can  try,"  answered  the  singer 
lady  in  a  doubtful  tone  of  voice,  for 
the  Doctor's  penchant  for  young  chick- 
ens was  very  decided. 

"Dearie  me,  it  do  beat  all  how  some 
plans  of  life  fall  down  in  the  oven," 
said  the  Doctor's  mother,  as  she  eyed 
Miss  Wingate  with  her  most  quizzical 
smile  quirking  up  the  corners  of  her 
humorous  mouth.  "Here  I  put  myself 
to  all  manner  of  troubles  to  go  out  into 
the  big  world  to  get  a  real  managing 
wife  for  Tom  Mayberry  and  I  might 
just  as  well  have  set  cross-handed  and 
waited  for  Susie  Pike  or  little  Bettie 
to  grow  up  to  the  spoiling  of  him.  I 
thought  seeing  that  you'd  been  raised 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth  and 
handed  life  on  a  fringed  napkin,  so  to 
speak,  you  would  make  him  stand 
around  some,  but  for  all  I  can  see 
you're  going  to  make  another  Provi- 
dence wife.  Ain't  you  got  none  of  the 
suffering-women  new  notions  at  all?" 

"I  can't  help  it,"  answered  the  singer 
lady,  ducking  her  head  behind  Martin 
Luther  again,  but  smiling  up  out  of 
the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"Are  you  just  going  to  drop  over 
Into  being  a  poor,  down-trodden,  mis- 
erable, man-bossed  Harpeth  Hill's  wife, 
without  trying  a  single  new-fashioned 
husband  remedy  on  him,  with  so  many 
receipts  for  managing  'em  being  writ- 
ten down  by  ladies  all  over  the  world, 
mostly  single  ones?"  demanded  Mother 
Mayberry,  fairly  bubbling  over  with 
glee  at  the  singer  lady's  abasement. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  answered  Miss  Win- 
gate  sturdily.  "I  want  him  to  have 
just  what  he  wants." 

"This  are  worse  and  more  of  it,"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor's  delighted  mother. 
"You  are  got  a  wrong  notion,  child 
Marriage  ain't  no  slow,  plow-team  busi- 
ness these  days;  it's  hitched  at  oppo- 


site ends  and  pulling  both  ways  for 
dear  life.  Don't  you  even  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  think  up  no  kind  of 
tantrums  to  keep  Tom  Mayberry  from 
being  happy?" 

"I  don't  want  to,"  laughed  the  in- 
fatuated bride  prospective. 

"Then  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  give  up 
and  let  you  settle  down  into  being  one 
of  these  here  regular  old-fashioned, 
primping-for-a-man,  dinner-on-the-table- 
at-the-horn-blow,hanging-over-the-front- 
gate-waiting  kind  of  wives.  I  thought 
I'd  caught  a  high-faluting  bird  of  Para- 
dise for  him  and  you  ain't  a  thing  in 
the  world  but  a  meadow  dove.  But 
there  comes  Bettie  scooting  through  the 
rain  with  little  Hoover  under  her 
shawl.  Providence  folks  have  got  duck 
blood,  all  of  'em,  and  the  more  it  pours 
out  they  paddles.  Come  in  and  shake 
your  feathers,  Bettie." 

"Howdy,  all,"  exclaimed  the  rosy 
Mrs.  Hoover.  "This  here  rain  on  the 
corn  is  money  in  everybody's  pocket.  I 
just  stopped  in  to  show  you  this  pink 
flowered  shirt-waist  I  have  done  fin- 
ished for  Miss  Prissy  Pike.  Ain't  it 
stylish?" 

"It  surely  are,  Bettie!"  exclaimed 
Mother  Mayberry.  "I'm  so  glad  you 
got  it  pink." 

"And  it  don't  run  neither.  I  tried 
it,"  said  the  proud  designer  of  the  ad- 
mired garment. 

"That's  a  good  sign  for  the  wedding. 
You  can  rub  happiness  that's  fast  dyed 
through  any  kinder  worry  suds  and 
it'll  come  out  with  the  color  left.  Any 
news  along  the  Road?"  asked  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  handled  the  rosy 
blouse  with  careful  hands. 

"Well,  Henny  Turner  says  that 
Squire  Tutt  are  in  bed  covered  up  head 
and  ears  with  the  quilts,  but  'Lias 
says  that  it  are  just  'cause  Mis'  Tutt 
have  got  a  happy  spell  on  her  and  have 
been  exorting  of  him.  She  called  all 
three  of  them  boys  in,  Bud  and  Henny 
and  'Lias,  and  made  'em  learn  a  Bible 
verse  a-piece,  and  I  was  grateful  to 
her  for  her  interest,  but  the  Squire 
cussed  so  to  'em  while  she  went  to  get 
'em  a  cake  that  I'm  afraid  the  lesson 
were  spoiled  for  the  chaps." 

"I  don't  reckon  it  were,  Bettie.  Good 
salts  down  any  day,  while  Evil  don't 
ever  keep  long.  But  I  do  wish  we 
could  get  the  Squire  and  Mis'  Tutt  to 
be  a  little  more  peaceably  with  one  an- 
other. It  downright  grieves  me  to  have 
'em  so  spited  here  in  they  old  age." 
And  Mother  Mayberry's  eyes  took  on  a 
regretful  look  and  she  peered  over  her 
glasses  at  the  happy  bride.  On  her 
buoyant  heart  she  ever  carried  the  wel- 
fare of  every  soul  in  Providence  and 
the  crabbed  old  couple  down  the  Road 
was  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to 
her. 

"You  shan't  worry  over  'em,  Mis' 
Mayberry,"  answered  pretty  Bettie 
quickly.  "You  get  every  Providence 
trouble  landed  right  on  your  shoulders 
as  soon  as  one  comes.  You  don't  get 
a  chance  to  do  nothing  but  deal  out 
ease  to  other  people's  bodies  and  souls, 
too." 

"Well,  a  cup  of  cold  water  held  to 
other  folks'  mouths  is  a  mighty  good 
way  to  quench  your  own  thirst,  Bettie 
child,  and  I'm  glad  if  it  are  gave  to 
me  to  label  out  the  blessing  of  ease. 
But  have  you  been  In  to  the  Deacon's 
this  morning?" 

"No'm,  I'm  a-going  to  stop  as  1  go 
along  home,"  answered  Bettie.  "I  have 
seed  the  little  raven  paddling  back  and 


forth,  so  I  guess  they  is  all  right.  I 
must  hurry  on  now,  for  I  see  Miss 
Prissy  at  the  window  looking  for  me. 
Ain't  my  baby  a-growing?"  she  asked, 
as  she  picked  little  Hoover  off  of  the 
floor  and  again  enveloped  the  bobbing 
head  under  her  own  shawl. 

"Yes,  it  are,  and  Mr.  Hoover's  a-smil- 
ing  hisself  fat  by  the  day,  child,"  an- 
swered Mother  Mayberry  with  a  smile. 
"Do  you  pass  on  the  word  to  Elinory 
here  that  Providence  husbands  wear 
good,  both  warp  and  woof?" 

"That  they  do,  Miss  Elinory,  and  I 
never  seed  nothink  like  'em  in  my 
travels,"  called  back  the  bride  from 
the  door,  as  she  reefed  in  her  skirts 
and  sailed  out  in  the  downpour. 

"Well,  your  mind  oughter  be  satis- 
fled,  child,  for  Bettie  muster  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world  in  that  three 
weeks'  bridal  trip  in  the  farm  wagon," 
laughed  Mother  Mayberry  at  the  singer 
lady  by  the  window.  "Now  I'm  a-going 
to  swim  out  to  gather  eggs  and  I'll  be 
back  if  I  don't  drown."  With  which 
she  left  the  girl  and  the  tot  to  resume 
their  watch  down  the  Road  for  a  horse 
and  rider  due  in  not  over  two  hours' 
time. 

And  indeed  the  last  of  old  June's 
days  seemed  in  danger  of  dripping 
away  from  her  in  tears  of  farewell. 
Rain  clouds  hung  low  over  Harpeth 
Hills  and  drifted  down  to  the  very 
top  of  Providence  Nob.  A  steady 
downpour  had  begun  in  the  night  and 
held  on  into  the  day  and  seemed  to 
increase  in  volume  as  the  hours  wore 
away.  The  tall  maples  were  stand- 
ing depressed-boughed  and  dripping 
and  the  poplar  leaves  hung  sodden 
and  wet,  refusing  a  glimpse  of  their 
silver  lining.  A  row  of  bleeding- 
hearts  down  the  walk  were  turning 
faint  pink  and  drooping  to  the  ground, 
while  every  rose  in  the  yard  was 
shattered  and  wasted  away. 

"Rain,  rain!"  wailed  Martin  Luther 
under  his  breath,  as  he  pressed  his 
cheek  to.,  the  window-pane  and  looked 
without  interest  at  a  forlorn  rooster 
huddled  with  a  couple  of  hens  under 
the  snowball  bush. 

"Don't  you  want  a  cake  and  some 
milk?"  asked  the  singer  lady,  as  she 
gave  him  a  comforting  hug  and  es- 
sayed consolation  by  the  offer  of  a 
material  distraction. 

"No  milk,  no  cake;  L-i-z-a,  thank 
ma'am,  please,"  he  sobbed  a  discon- 
solate demand  for  what  he  considerea 
a  good  substitute  sunbeam. 

"There  she  comes  now,  darling," 
exclaimed  the  singer  lady,  with  as 
much  pleasure  coming  into  her  face 
as  lit  the  doleful  cherub's  at  her  side. 
And  from  the  Pike  front  door  there 
had  issued  a  small  figure,  also  en- 
veloped in  an  old  shawl,  which  made 
Its  way  across  the  puddles  with 
splashing,  bare  feet.  She  had  her 
covered  dish  under  her  arm  and  a 
bucket  dangled  from  one  hand.  She 
answered  Martin  Luther's  hail  with  a 
flash  of  her  white  teeth  and  sped 
across  the  front  porch. 

And  in  the  course  of  just  ten  min- 
utes the  experienced  young  pacifier 
had  established  the  small  tioy  as 
driver  to  Mother  Mayberry's  large 
rocking-chair,  mounted  him  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed  with  snapping  switch 
to  crack,  and  thus  secured  a  two- 
hour  reign  of  peace  for  his  elders. 

"Miss  Elinory,"  she  said,  as  she 
came  and  stood  close  to  the  singer 
lady  seated  in  the  deep  window, 
"I'm   mighty   glad    you    got  Doctor 


Tom;  and  it  were  fair  to  the  other 
lady,  too.  He  couldn't  help  loving 
you  best,  'cause  you  are  got  a  sick 
throat  and  she  ain't.  Do  you  reckon 
she'll  be  satisfied  to  take  Sam  Mos- 
bey  when  she  comes  again?  I'm  sorry 
for  her." 

"So  am  I,  Eliza,"  laughed  Miss 
Wingate  softly,  as  the  rose  blush 
stole  up  over  her  cheeks,  "but  I 
don't  believe  she'll  need  Mr.  Mosbey. 
Don't  you  suppose  she — that— is — 
there  must  be  some  one  down  in  the 
City  whom  she  likes  a  lot?" 

"Yes'm,  I  reckon  they  is.  Then  I'll 
just  take  Sam  myself  when  I  grow 
up  if  nobody  else  wants  him,"  an- 
swered Eliza  comfortably.  "I'm  sorry 
to  be  glad  that  your  throat  didn't 
get  well,  but  Mis'  Peavey  says  that 
you  never  in  the  world  woulder  tooken 
Doctor  Tom  if  you  coulder  gone  away 
and  made  money  singing  to  people.  I 
don't  know  what  me  or  him  or 
Mother  Mayberry  wouldn't  done  with- 
out you,  but  we  couldn'ter  paid  you 
much  to  stay.  You  won't  never  go 
now,  will  you?" 

"Never,"  answered  the  singer  lady, 
as  she  drew  the  little  ingenue  close 
to  her  side.  "And  let  me  whisper 
something  to  you,  Eliza — I  never — 
would — have — gone — any — way.  I  love 
you  too  much,  you  and  Mother  May- 
berry— and  Doctor  Tom." 

"And  Mis'  Bostick  and  Deacon," 
exclaimed    the    loyal    young  raven. 


Build 
Your  Walls 
and  Ceilings  of 

Beaver  Board 

THEY  look  better, 
wear  better,  last 
longer,  and  cost  less 
than  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

does  not  crack,  chip  or 
disintegrate. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

keeps  out  heat  and  cold, 
deadens  sound,  and  re- 
tards fire. 

BEAVER  BOARD 
is  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  by  any  one  handy 
with  tools. 

BEAVER  BOARD 
can  be  used  in  a  thou-  , 
sand  ways  in  every  home.  | 
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ORCHARD   AND   FARM— IRRIGATION 


DRESSED  TURKEYS  $400  PER  TON! 

Commence  now  and  get  your  turkeys  in  the  best  condition  for 
our  Christmas  trade.  We  want  you  and  your  friends  to  ship  us 
all  the  choice  dressed  and  live  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  chickens 
possible  for  the  coming  holiday,  as  we  shall  need  twenty  thousand 
head  of  the  different  kinds  of  poultry  to  supply  our  large  trade. 

We  will  guarantee  you  20  cents  per  pound  here  for  all  the 
choice  dressed  turkeys  you  can  ship  us,  which  is  equal  to  $400  per 
ton.  If  we  can  sell  your  turkeys  for  30  cents  per  pound  we  will 
certainly  do  so. 

Please  let  us  know  immediately  how  many  head  we  can  expect 
from  you  and  your  friends.  Write  us,  letting  us  know  how  many 
turkeys  you  will  have  for  sale.  We  can  always  use  ducks,  geese 
and  chickens  to  good  advantage.  Ship  your  turkeys  to  a  poultry 
house  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  results. 

Write  us  by  first  mail. 

POULTRYMBN'S  UNION 
209  Clay  Street  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Refs.:  The  Anglo  and  London-Paris  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Oakland,  Calif. 


,  Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
i  year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  100  ft.  In  10  hours.    One  man  can  run  it;  1  team  operates  il  and  easily 

.moves  it  oyer  any  road  ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
^  kit  drills  that.    No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  wor.d  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
^convenient  well  machine  made.    Easy  terms.    Write  lor  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..     -      .     Box  427  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Hotel  St.  James 

VAN  NESS  AVENUE  NEAR  McALLISTER  ST. 

San  Francisco 


A   STRICTLY   FAMILY  HOTEL 

ON   THE   BOULEVARD,  OPPOSITE   CIVIC  CENTER 
Automobile  Touring  Parties  Solicited.     Garage   and   Supplies  Close  at  Hand. 


RATES  75c  DAY  UP 


Out  of  the  noise,  but  In  five 
minutes  walking  distance  of  the 
theatre  and  shopping  district. 

EDWIN   SELIQ,  Owner. 


Take  McAllister  St.  car  No.  6. 
gat   off  at   Van   Ness  Avenue. 


"Miss  Elinory,  I  get  so  scared  about 
Mis'  Bostick  right  here,"  she  added, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  little  throat. 
"She  won't  eat  nothing  and  she  can't 
talk  to  me  today.  Maw  and  Mis' 
Nath  Mosbey  are  there  now  and  wait- 
ing for  Doctor  Tom  to  come  back. 
They  said  not  to  tell  Mother  May- 
berry  until  the  rain  held  up  some, 
but  they  want  her,  too.  Can't  loving 
people  do  nothing  for  'em,  Miss 
Elinory?"  and  with  big,  wistful  eyes 
the  tiny  woman  put  the  question, 
which  has  agonized  hearts  down  the 
ages. 

"Oh,  darling,  the — loving  itself 
helps,"  answered  the  singer  lady 
quickly  with  the  mist  over  her  eyes. 

"I  believe  it  do,"  answered  Eliza 
thoughtfully.  "I  hold  the  Deacon's 
other  hand  when  he  sets  by  Mis' 
Bostick.  He  wants  me,  and  she  smiles 
at  us  both.  I  don't  like  to  leave  'em 
for  one  single  minute.  I  have  to 
wait  now  for  Cindy  to  get  the  dinner 
done,  but  then  I'm  a-going  to  run. 
Why,  there  goes  Mother  Mayberry 
outen  the  gate  under  a  umbrella! 
And  Aunt  Prissy  asked  me  to  get  a 
spool  of  number  fifty  thread  from 
her  to  sew  some  lace  on  a  petticoat 
Mis'  Hoover  have  done  finished  for 
her.  If  I  was  to  go  to  get  married 
I'd  make  some  things  for  my  hus- 
band, too,  and  not  so  much  for  my- 
self. I  wouldn't  want  so  many  skirts 
unless  I  !  Mowed  he  had  enough 
shirts." 

"But,  Eliza,"  remonstrated  Miss 
Wingate,  slightly  shocked  at  this 
rather  original  idea  of  providing  a 
groom  with  a  trousseau,  "perhaps  he 
would  rather  get  things  for  himself." 

"No'm,  he  wouldn't,"  answered  Eliza 
positively.  "I  ain't  a-going  to  sa.v 
anything  to  Aunt  Prissy  about  it 
'cause  you  never  can  tell  what  will 
hurt  her  feelings,  but  I  want  you  to 
get  Mis'  Hoover  to  show  you  how  and 
make  three  nice  shirts  for  Doctor 
Tom,  so  you  can  wash  one  while  he 
wears  the  other  and  keep  one  put 
away  for  Sunday.  That  is  the  way 
Maw  does  for  Paw  and  all  the  other 
folks  on  the  Road  does  the  same  for 
they  men.  Mis'  Peavey  can  show  you 
how  to  iron  them  nice,  for  she  does 
the  Deacon's  for  me  and  Mother  May- 
berry  is  too  busy  to  bother  with  such 
things  'count  of  always  having  to  go 
to  sick  folks  even  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Nob.  Cindy  don't  starch 
good.  You'll  do  for  Doctor  Tom  nice, 
now  you've  got  him,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  Eliza,  I  will,"  answered  the 
singer  lady  meekly,  as  this  prevision 
of  the  life  domestic  rose  up  and  men- 
aced her.  She  even  had  a  queer  little 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
performing  such  superhuman  tasks 
for  what  was  to  be  her  Individual 
responsibility  among  Providence  men 
along  the  Road.  The  certainty  that 
she  would  never  be  allowed  to  per- 
form such  offices  at  machine  and  tab 
actually  depressed  her,  for  the  thought 
had  brought  a  primitive  sense  of  pos- 
session that  she  was  loath  to  dismiss; 
the  passion  for  service  to  love  being 
an  instinct  that  sways  the  great  lady 
and  her  country  sister  alike.  "Do 
you  think  he — will  let  me?"  sht>  asked 
of  her  admonisher. 

"Just  go  on  and  do  it  and  don't 
ask  him,"  was  the  practical  answer. 
"There  he  comes  now,  leading  his 
horse,  and  he  have  been  to  Mia' 
Bostick.  I  can  get  the  dinner  and 
run  on  to  meet  him  and  hear  how  lie 
thinks  she  are,"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
seized  her  dish  and  bucket  and  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

And  a  fe  /  minutes  later,  as  Doctor 
Mayberry  was  unsaddling  his  horse 


in  the  barn,  a  lithe  figure  enveloped 
as  to  head  and  shoulders  in  one  of 
Cindy's  kitchen  aprons  darted  under 
the  dripping  eaves  and  stood  breath- 
less and  laughing  in  the  wide  door. 

"I  saw  you  come  up  the  Road,"  said 
the  singer  lady,  as  she  divested  her- 
self of  the  gingham  garment,  "and  1 
was  dying  to  get  out  in  the  rain, 
much  to  Cindy's  horror.  You  are 
late." 

"Not  much,"  answered  the  young 
Doctor,  slipping  out  of  his  rain  coal 
and  coming  over  to  stand  beside  her 
in  the  door.  "What  have  you  been 
doing  all  morning?" 

"I've  been  being — being  lectured," 
she  answered,  as  she  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  dancing  dark  eyes. 

"Who  did  it  to  you?"  he  asked, 
taking  her  fingers  into  his  and  draw- 
ing her  farther  back  from  the  splash 
of  the  rain  drops. 

"Your  Mother  and  then  Eliza  Pike," 
she  answered  with  a  low  laugh. 
"Eliza  is  afraid  I  won't  'do  for  you' 
in  proper  Providence  style  and  I'm 
very  humble  and — I — I  want  to  learn. 
She  thinks  I  ought  to  begin  on  some 
— some  shirts  for  you  right  now  and 
I'm  going  to.  What  color  do  you 
prefer?" 

"Horrors!"  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
positively  blushing  at  the  thought 
of  the  very  lovely  lady  engaged  in 
such  a  clothing  mission. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  have  any 
confidence  in  them,"  answered  Miss 
Wingate  mournfully,  "and  I  haven't 
myself,  but  still  I  was  willing  to  try." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have!"  the  young  Doc- 
tor hastened  to  exclaim.  "Better  make 
them  suitable  for  traveling,  for  I've 
got  marching  orders  in  the  noon  mail. 
Are  you  ready  to  start  to  Italy  on 
short  notice  and  then  on  to  India?" 

''What?"  demanded  the  singer  lady 
with  alarmed  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  young  Doctor 
coolly.  "The  Commission  writes  that 
my  reports  on  Pellagra  down  here 
are  complete  enough  now  for  them 
to  send  some  chap  down  to  continue 
them,  while  I  go  on  to  Southern  Italy 
for  a  study  of  similar  conditions  there 
and  then  on  to  India  for  a  still  more 
exhaustive  examination.  The  Govern- 
ment is  determined  to  stamp  this 
scourge  out  before  it  gets  a  hold,  and 
it's  work  to  put  out  the  fire  before 
it  spreads.  Better  hurry  the  shirts 
and  pack  up  your  own  fluff." 

"But  I'm  not  going  a  step  or  a 
wave,"  answered  the  singer  girl  de- 
fiantly. "I'm  too  busy  here  now.  I 
don't  ever  intend  to  leave  Mother  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  even  suggest  such  a  thing  to  me." 

"Do  you  know  what  leaving  Mother 
is  like?"  asked  the  young  Doctor, 
as  he  looked  down  on  her  with  ten- 
derness in  his  gray  eyes  and  Mother 
Mayberry's  own  quizzical  smile  on 
his  lips.  "It's  like  going  to  sleep  at 
night  with  a  last  look  at  Providence 
Nob — you  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  find  it  more  there  than  ever. 
She  was  there  on  sunny  mornings 
over  in  Berlin  and  there  on  gray 
days  in  London  and  I  had  her  on 
long,  hard  hospital  nights  in  New 
York.  Just  come  with  me  on  this 
trip  and  I  promise  she  and  Old  Har- 
peth  will  be  here  when  we  get  back. 
Please !" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss  Win- 
gate, in  a  small  voice,  as  she  rubbed 
her  cheek  against  the  arm  of  his  coat. 
"I'm  in  love  with  Tom  Mayberry  of 
Providence  Road.  I  don't  know  that 
I  want  to  go  traveling  with  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  on  an  important 
Government  mission  and  attend  Lega- 
tion   dinners    and    banquets    and — I 
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don't  want  to  leave  my  Mother,"  and 
there  was  a  real  catch  in  the  laugh 
she  smothered  in  his  coat  sleeve. 

"Dearie  girl,"  he  exclaimed,  look- 
ing down  with  delight  at  a  small 
section  of  blush  left  visible  against 
the  rough  blue  serge  of  his  coat, 
"you  and  Mother  are — " 

"Sakes,  you  folks,  I  wish  you'd  try 
to  listen  when  you  are  called  at!" 
came  in  a  sharp  voice,  as  Mrs.  Peavey 
looked  down  upon  them  from  over 
the  wall  near  the  barn.  "One  of 
them  foolish  Indiany  chickens  are 
stretched  out  kicking  most  drowned 
in  a  puddle  right  by  the  barn  door, 
and  there  you  both  stand  doing  noth- 
ing for  it.  Tom  Mayberry,  pick  it 
up  this  minute  and  give  it  to  me! 
I'm  a-going  to  put  it  behind  my  stove 
until  Mis'  Mayberry  comes  home.  I've 
got  some  feeling  for  her  love  of 
chickens,  I  have." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  see  it!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Wingate,  in  an  agony  of  regret. 
"The  dear  little  thing!  Give  it  to 
me  and  I'll  take  care  of  it." 

"Fiddlesticks!  Chickens  ain't  'dear 
little  things,'  and  I  wouldn't  trust 
neither  one  of  you  to  take  care  of  a 
flea  of  mine,  with  yonr  philandering. 
Hand  it  here  to  me,  Tom  Mayberry, 
like  I  tell  you!"  And  the  Doctor 
hastened  to  pick  up  the  little  gasp- 
ing bunch  of  drenched  feathers,  which 
Mrs.  Peavey  tucked  in  tne  corner  of 
her  shawl.  "Did  you  all  hear  that  a 
car  busted  into  another  one  down  in 
the  City  day  before  yesterday  and 
throwed  the  driver  and  broke  a  lady's 
arm  and  cut  a  baby's  leg  shameful? 
It  was  in  the  morning  paper  I  saw 
down  to  the  store;  and  a  wind  storm 
blew  off  a  man's  roof,  too." 

"I  haven't  read  the  paper  yet,"  an- 
swered the  singer  lady  in  the  sub- 
dued voice  she  always  used  in  ad- 
dressing Mother  Mayberry's  pes- 
simistic neighbor. 

"Well,  you  oughter  take  interest  in 
accidents  if  you  are  a-going  to  be  a 
Doctor's  wife.  It'll  be  all  in  the 
family  then  and  you  can  hear  it  all 
straight  and  maybe  see  some  folks 
mended,"  answered  Mrs.  Peavey,  and 
she  failed  to  notice  Miss  Wingate's 
horrified  expression  at  such  a  pros- 
pect. "How's  Mis'  Bostick,  Tom? 
That  is,  how  do  your  Mother  say 
she  are,  for  I  couldn't  trust  your 
notion  in  such  a  case  as  her'n." 

"I  think  Mother  feels  worried  over 
her  today,"  answered  the  Doctor 
gently,  with  not  a  trace  of  offense  at 
his  neighbor's  outspoken  question. 
Her  heart  is  very  weak  and  It  Is 
impossible  to  stimulate  her  further. 
Mother  is  up  there  now  and  I'll 
come  tell  you  what  she  says  when 
she  comes  home  to  dinner." 

"Well,  I'm  always  thankful  for 
news,  bad  as  it  mostly  are,"  answered 
Mrs.  Peavey  in  gloomy  gratitude  for 
his  offer  of  a  report  from  Mother 
Mayberry.  "You  all  had  better  go 
on  in  the  house  now  and  put  Miss 
Elinory's  wet  feet  In  the  stove,  for 
they  won't  be  no  use  in  her  dying 
on  Mis'  Mayberry's  hands  witn  pneu- 
mony  at  this  busy  time  of  the  year. 
Them  slippers  is  too  foolish  to  look 
at."  With  which  the  shawled  head 
disappeared  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

"Do  you  know,  I  had  a  strange  dream 
last  night,"  said  the  singer  lady,  as  the 
doctor  hung  up  his  bridle  and  shut 
the  feed-room  door  preparatory  to  fol- 
lowing out  Mrs.  Peavey's  injunction  as 
to  carrying  Miss  Wingate  away  to  be 
dry  shod.  "I  dreamed  that  I  was  sing- 
ing to  Mrs.  Bostick  and  the  Deacon, 
really  singing,  and  just  as  it  rose 
clear  and  strong  Mrs.  Peavey  called  to 
me  to  'shut  up'  and  it  stopped  so  sud- 


denly that  I  waked  up — and  the 
strange  part  of  it  is  that  I  heard,  really 
heard,  I  thought,  my  own  voice  die 
away  in  an  echo  up  in  the  eaves.  For 
a  second  I  seemed  awake  and  listening 
— and  it  was  lovely — lovely!" 

"Dear,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  took 
her  hand  in  his  and  held  it  against 
his  breast,  "I  would  give  all  life  has  to 
offer  me  to  get  it  back  for  you.  I  will 
hope  against  hope!  I  haven't  written 
Doctor  Stein  yet.  I  can't  make  myself 
write.  Perhaps  we  will  find  someone 
on  this  trip  who  has  some  theory  or 
treatment  or  something  to  offer.  I've 
been  praying  that  help  will  come!" 

"Would  you — like  me  any  better  if  I 
had  it  back?"  she  asked  with  a  happy 
little  laugh  as  she  laid  her  cheek 
against  their  clasped  hands.  "Would 
you  want  L'Eleonore  more  than  you 
do  just  plain  Elinor  Wingate,  care 
Mother  Mayberry,  Providence,  Ten- 
nessee?" 

"I'm  going  to  carry  you  in  the  house 
so  you  can  put  on  dry  stockings,"  an- 
swered the  doctor  with  a  spark  in  his 
gray  eyes  that  scorned  her  question, 
and  without  any  discussion  he  picked 
her  up.  strode  through  the  rain  with 
her  and  deposited  her  in  the  kitchen 
door. 

And  over  by  the  long  window  they 
found  Mother  Mayberry  standing  with 
her  hand  on  Cindy's  shoulder,  who  sat 
with  her  head  bowed  In  her  apron 
sobbing  quietly,  while  Martin  Luther 
stood  wide-eyed  and  questioning,  with 
his  little  hand  clutching  Mother's 
skirts. 

"Children,"  said  Mother  quietly  as 
she  came  and  stood  beside  them  in  the 
doorway,  while  Martin  Luther  nestled 
up  to  Doctor  Tom,  "I've  come  down  the 
Road  to  tell  you  that  it  are  all  over 
up  at  the  Deacon's.  It  were  very  beau- 
tiful, for  Mis'  Bostick  just  give  us  a 
smile  and  went  to  meet  her  Lord  with 
the  love  of  us  all  a-shining  on  her 
face.  We  didn't  hardly  sense  it  at 
first,  for  she  had  just  spoke  to  'Liza, 
and  the  Deacon  were  over  by  the  win- 
dow. I  ain't  got  no  tears  to  shed  for 
her  and  Deacon  are  so  stunned  he 
don't  need  'em  yet." 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  as 
he  took  her  hand  in  his,  while  the 
singer  lady  crept  close  and  rested 
against  her  strong  shoulder. 

"Yes,  son,"  answered  his  Mother 
gently,  "it  come  so  sudden  I  couldn't 
even  sen  dfor  you,  but  go  on  up  there 
no  wand  see  what  you  can  do  for  Dea- 
con. He'll  want  you  for  the  comfort 
of  your  presence,  you  and  'Liza." 

"And  Eliza!"  exclaimed  Miss  Win- 
gate with  a  sob,  "it'll  break  her  little 
heart." 

"They  never  was  such  a  child  as 
'Liza  Pike  in  the  world,"  said  Mother 
Mayberry  softly  and  for  the  first  time 
a  film  of  tears  spread  over  her  eyes. 
"She  have  never  said  a  word,  but  just 
stands  pressed  up  close  with  her  arm 
'round  the  Deacon's  shoulders  as  he 
sits  with  his  Good  Book  acrost  his 
knees.  She  give  one  little  moan  when 
she  understood,  but  she  ain't  made  a 
mite  of  child-fuss,  just  shed  her  baby 
tears  like  a  woman  growed  to  sorrow. 
Her  little  bucket  and  dish  of  dinner 
is  a-setting  cold  on  the  talbe  and  a 
little  draggled  rose  she  had  brung  in 
not  a  hour  back  is  still  in  Mis'  Bos- 
tick's  fingers,  and  the  other  one  pinned 
on  the  Deacon's  coat.  When  Judy  and 
Betty  wanted  to  begin  to  fix  things  she 
understood  without  a  word,  led  the 
Deacon  out  into  the  hall  and  are  just 
a-standing  there  a-keeping  him  up  in 
his  daze  by  the  courage  in  her  own 
loving  little  heart.  The  good  Lord 
bless  and  kee  pthe  child!  Now,  go  on, 
Tom,  and  see  what  you  can  do!  Yes, 


Christmas  Suggestions 
at   "The  Hastings'* 

For  gifts  combining  taste  and  utility,  we  carry  a  wide  variety 
of  appropriate  articles  from  which  to  make  selections : 

LEATHER  GOODS 

Toilet  Sets  $2.50  to  $20  Bags  $3.50  to  $30 
Suit  Cases     $5  to  $35  Trunks        $5  to  $75 

LOUNGING  ROBES 

Smoking  Jackets  $5  to  $25 

Dressing  Gowns  $10  to  $35 

Bath  Robes  $3.50  to  $20 

FURNISHINGS 

Neckwear  50c  to  $3.50  Hosiery  25c  to  $1.00 
Shirts    $1.50  to  $12.50  Pajamas  $2  to  $12.50 

Plain,  Initial  and  Fancy  Handkerchiefs 
UMBRELLAS      HATS  GLOVES 
SUITS      OVERCOATS  SHOES 

MERCHANDISE  We  issuf  Merchandise  Orders  fo 
^  r>  pv  T7  o  C  any  merchandise  we  carry.  Selection 
\J  K  U  L  K  u     can  be  made  in  person  or  by  mail. 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

Wi'h  cur  Mail  Order  equipment  we  can  serve  you  as  well  atadis  arce 
as  over  the  counter. 

Hastings  Clothing  Co. 


Post  and  Grant  Avenue 


San  Francisco 


FROM  THE 


Golden  Gate 


THROUGH  A 


Golden  State 


BY  THE 

Golden  Feather  River  Route 

VIA  THE 

Western  Pacific 

100  MILES  OF  GRANDEUR 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO 
ANY  WESTERN  PACIFIC  AGENT  OR 

TICKET  OFFICES: 

665  MARKET  STREET,  Palace  Hotel,  Phone  Sutter  1651. 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  Phone  Kearny  4980. 
1326  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND,  Phone  Oakland  132. 
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Hints  for  the  Sewing  Room 


No 

knots. 

inches) 

Stamped 


11720 — Corset  case  of  white  linen  embroidered  in  eyelet  stitch  and  French 
Scalloped  edge  buttonhole  stitched.     Perforated  stamping  pattern  (10x22 

including   stamping  preparation,   20  cents.     Transfer  pattern,    15  cents. 

on  white  linen,  with  cotton  for  working,  {1.00. 


11754 


i 


.A 

-0~ 


No.  11754 — Fancy  scallop  border  for  solid  and 
eyelet  stitch.  Edges  buttonholed.  Pattern  contains 
2  yards  of  border  4  inches  wide  and  4  corners  to 
match.  Perforated  stamping  pattern,  including 
stamping  preparation,  15  cents.  Transfer  pattern, 
15  cents. 


No.  4087— Girls'  Dress.  Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  5%  yards  16  inches  bordered  material. 
Price,  15  cents. 

No.  4360 — Girls'  Dress.  Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  214  yards  44-inch  material.  Price, 
15  cents. 


To  the  Woman  sending 
in  One  New  Subscription 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
One  Year,  any  Three 
Patterns  will  be  sent 
Free  of  Charge. 

Address  Country  Life 
Publishing  Co..  162  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco 


No.  4295 — Child's  One-Piece  Dress 

6  and  8  years.    Size  4  requires  3% 
material  or  2%  yards  36-inch  materia 
or  2  yards  44-inch  material  without 
15  cents. 


Sizes  2.  4, 
ards  27-inch 
1  with  nap ; 
nap.  Price, 


No.  11707 — This  centerpiece  (28x28  inches),  is  very  attract- 
ive when  worked  in  solid  and  eyelet  embroidery.  Each  of 
the  eight  flowers  are  padded  with  white  embroidery  cotton 
and  worked  over  solid.  French  knots  can  be  substituted  for 
the  eyelet  embroidery,  if  preferred.  Scalloped  edge  button- 
holed. Perforated  stamping  pattern  (one-half  of  design  fur- 
nished), including  stamping  preparation,  20  cents.  Stamped 
on  pure  linen  with  cotton  for  working,  75  cents. 
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Cindy  will  run  right  over  and  tell  Mis' 
Peavey.  And  stop  in  and  see  Squire 
Tutt,  for  Henny  Turner  says  he  are 
down  today  and  a-asking  for  you. 
Come  into  my  room,  honey-hird,  I've 
got  to  look  for  something." 

"Somehow,  I  don't  feel  about  dying 
as  lot  of  folks  do,"  she  remarked  to 
the  singer  lady,  as  she  stood  in  front 
of  the  tall  old  chest  of  drawers  in  her 
own  room  a  few  minutes  later.  "Death 
ain't  nothing  but  laying  down  one  job 
of  work  and  going  to  answer  the  Mas- 
ter whenh  He  calls  you  to  come  take 
up  another.  Mis'  Bostick  have  worked 
in  His  vineyard  early  and  late,  through 
summer  sun  and  winter  wind,  and  now 
He  have  summoned  her  in  for  some 
other  purpose.  He'll  find  her  well- 
tried  and  seasoned  to  go  on  with  what- 
ever plans  He  have  for  her  in  His 
Kingdom." 

"It's  wonderful  to  believe  that,"  an- 
swered the  singer  girl  through  her 
tears.  "It  seems  to  supply  a  reason 
for  what  happens  to  us  here — if  we 
ran  go  on  with  it  later." 

"Course  we  can,"  answered  Mother 
Mayberry,  as  she  began  to  search  in 
her  top  drawer  for  something.  "I  hope 
He  have  got  some  good  big  job  cut  out 
for  Tom  Mayberry  and  me;  but  course 
it  will  have  to  be  somehting  different, 
for  they  won't  be  no  more  sickness  or 
death  or  sorrowing  for  us  doctors  to 
tend  on.  But  Pa  Lovell  and  Doctor 
Mayberry  have  found  something  by 
this  time  and  maybe  it  will  be  for 
me  and  Tom  to  work  at  it  alongside 
of  'em.  It  might  be  you  will  have  the 
beautiful  voice  back  and  come  sing  for 
us  all,  as  have  never  heard  you  in 
this  world.  Then,  too,  I  believe  He'll 
give  it  to  little  Sister  Pike  to  tend  on 
the  prophets  and  maybe  I'll  be  there 
to  see!" 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  could 
take — take  any  interest  in  Heaven  at 
all,"  confessed  Miss  Wingate,  lifting 
large,  comforted  eyes  to  Mother  May- 
berry's  face.  "When  I  was  so  desper- 
ate and  didn't  know  what  to  do,  be- 
fore I  came  and  found  out  that  there 
was  a  place  for  me  in  this  world  even 
if  I  couldn't  sing  any  more,  I  used  to 
dread  the  thought  of  Heaven,  even  if  I 
might  some  day  be  good  enough  to  go 
there." 

"Well,  a  stand-around,  set-around 
kind  of  Heaven  may  be  for  some  peo- 
ple as  wants  it,  but  a  come-over-and- 
help-us  kind  is  what  I'm  hoping  for. 
I  want  to  have  a  good  lot  of  honest 
acts  to  pack  up  and  take  into  the  judg- 
ment seat  to  prove  my  character  by 
and  then  be  honored  with  some  kind 
of  telling  labor  to  do.  I'm  looking  for 
something  white  to  put  at  Mis'  Bos- 
tick's  neck,  for  we  are  a-going  to  lay 
her  in  her  grave  in  the  old  dress  with 
its  honorable  patches,  but  with  a  little 
piece  of  fine  white  to  match  her  sweet 
soul.    Here  it  is." 

"Will  you  let  me  know  if  I  can  do 
anything  for  anybody  or  the  Deacon 
later?"  asked  the  singer  lady  gently. 

"I  know  you  will  be  a  comfort  to 
him,  child,  after  a  while.  You  can 
look  after  my  chickens  and  things  for 
me,  for  Cindy's  a-going  with  me  and 
that  leaves  you  to  feed  the  two  boys, 
Tom  and  Martin  Luther,  for  dinner. 
And  don't  you  never  forget  that  you 
are  the  apple-core  of  your  Mother  May- 
berry's  heart  and  she's  a-going  to  hold 
you  to  her  tender,  even  unto  them 
Glory  days  we've  been  a-planning  for, 
with  Death  here  in  the  midst  of  Life." 
(To  be  continued) 


No.  11158 — Towel  end,  9x24  inches,  to  be  worked  in  eyelet  and 
solid  stitch,  edges  buttonholed.  Perforated  stamping  pattern,  25 
cents.    Transfer  pattern,  15  cents. 


If  pigs  are  to  be  thrifty  and  grow 
as  they  should  their  ancestors  must 
be  vigorous,  active,  thrifty  and  of 
sufficient  size. 
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The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Orchard  and  Farm  will  Insert  your 
advertisement  under  the  proper  classifi- 
cation for  two  cents  a  word  for  each 
insertion.  No  advertisement  accepted 
for  less  than  three  Insertions.  No  dis- 
play advertisements  accepted  In  this  de- 
partment. 


POULTRY 


Barred    Rocks  only.     If  you  want  show 
birds,  good  breeders,  fine  utility  stock 
or  good  hatching  eggs,  write  us.    G.  L. 
Ha-wley,  Madera,  Cal. 


Lodi  Hatchery — All  white  day  old  chicks 
from  mature,  heavy  laying  Hoganized 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Strong,  healthy 
chicks  guaranteed.  East  Elm  Street, 
r.odi.  Calif. 


For  Selected  eggs  and  chicks  from  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  see  page  18  for  Hop- 
land  Stock  Farm  advertisement. 


MAMMOTH    BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

The  largest  and  best  flock  of  pure  bred 
turkeys  in  the  world  is  headed  by  "Inter- 
national Tom,"  the  largest  and  the  great- 
est prize  winning  turkey  in  the  world. 
Special  low  prices  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  flock.  No  disease.  Order  early 
and  secure  the  best.  Geo.  A.  Smith, 
Corcoran,  Cal. 


Manor  Farm  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Se- 
lected Heavy  Laying  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. 1911-1912  in  the  show  room  have 
brought  us  in  60  prizes,  2  cups,  22  spe- 
cials. We  have  ready  in  R.  I.  Reds 
some  choice  laying  hens  and  cocks  and 
cockerels,  also  some  selected  Pens  and 
Trios.  In  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  eggs, 
chicks,  stock,  any  quantity;  also  500  3- 
months-old  pullets  bred  from  selected 
laying  stock.  Address  Manor  Farm, 
Petaluma,  California. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — New  York,  To- 
peka  and  Kansas  City  winners.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  twenty  grand  yards. 
Choice  stock  for  sale.  Sixteen  years 
breeding  Barred  Rocks  exclusively.  C.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  693,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


TRAPNESTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS— To  introduce,  eggs  from  heavy 
winter  layers  $1  per  setting.  Cockerels 
$1  up.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  A. 
R.  Schroeder,  Box  22,  San  Gregorio,  Cal. 


FREE— PLAIN  DRAWINGS  OF  LOUSE 
PROOF  BRACKETS  for  supporting 
roosts.  E  Z — clean  droppings  tray.  Louse 
proof  nests.  Fit  any  house.  Virgel 
Holden,  605  E.  Third  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Nie's  Columbian  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  This  season  have  won  nine  first, 
seven  second,  three  third,  two  fourth,  one 
fifth  and  twenty-six  specials,  including 
lour  silver  cups.  Breeding  and  exhibition 
stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Eggs 
and  chicks  in  season.  Nie  Poultry  Yards, 
R,  2,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Grand  lot  of  White  Leghorn  Cockrels 
from  our  heaviest  layers.  Also  eggs 
for  hatching  and  Baby  Chicks  from  our 
superior  strain  of  heaviest  egg  produc- 
ers. None  Superior  and  Few  Equal 
either  for  show  or  heavy  laying  quali- 
ties. Your  orders  solicited,  full  value 
guaranteed.  Model  Poultry  Farm,  Box 
L,  Irvington,  Cal. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  (Hawkins  Royal 
Blue  Strain);  day  old  chicks  and  choice 
cockrels  after  September  1. 

ENOC  CREWS, 
The  Barred  Rock  Specialist,  R  1,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Utility  White  Minorcas.  Bred 
to  lay  and  fed  for  fertility.  Eggs, 
settings,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00;  chicks,  $15.00. 
White  Orpington  eggs,  $3.00.  E.  E. 
Cauble,  Kerman,  Cal. 


Up-to-Date  Shipping  Coops  and  Egg 
Cases  and  Lid  Fasteners;  our  im- 
proved coops  have  no  laths.  We  use 
heavy  steel  spring  wire  rods,  and  the 
coops  are  substantially  made  to  stand 
the  abuse  subjected  to  In  shipping.  Our 
lid  fastener  attaches  to  any  case  and 
fastens  instantly  and  thoroughly.  For 
prices  and  information  address  D.  J. 
Green,  1090  3d  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


Kellerstrauss  Crystal  White  Orpington 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  13.  Make  money  with 
your  poultry.  My  new  book  tells  you 
how.  Fifty  cents.  R.  L.  Warren,  Na- 
tional City,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 


Berkshire  Pigs  for  Sale,  both  sexes  and 
all  ages.    B.  de  Groot,  Aptos,  Cal. 


For  Sale— Guernsey  Cow,  fresh,  and  some 
excellent  purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 
from  1  to  8  months  of  age,  out  of  pro- 
ducing dams.  •  ALSO  SPLENDID  HAMP- 
SHIRE BOARS,  fit  for  service,  and 
younger  ones  from  best  prize-winning 
pens  of  the  East.  J.  W.  Henderson,  503 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Tamworths — The    Bacon    Hog.  Kennedy 
Bros;,  Amsterdam,  Cal. 


Registered     Berkshire     For     Sale — Won 

thirty  premiums  last  year,  California 
fairs;  herd  boar  Kennett.  Locust  Grove 
Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


G.    A.    Murphy — Perkins,    Cal.  Breeder 
of    Berkshire    swine,    also  Shorthorn 
cattle. 


"O.  I.  c. 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White. 

"THE   BIG  WHITE  HOG" 
FAST   GROWING,    EARLY  MATURING, 
BIG,   HEALTHY  AND  PROLIFIC. 

My  offering  is  large  and  excellent,  con- 
sisting of  young  stock  of  both  sexes,  from 
weanlings  to  service  size. 

Tested  sows  and  service  males  of  all 
ages. 

Stock  furnished  no  akin. 

Registered  and  crated  free. 

Am  located  near  Mills,  12  miles  east  of 
Sacramento,  on  the  Folsom  road. 

Parties  desiring  to  look  over  stock  be- 
fore giving  orders  can  arrange,  by  mail, 
to  have  me  meet  them  at  the  Sacramento 
depot  on  arrival  of  train. 


C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM 

Phone  "Cap.  8F12."  Mills,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


I  have  had  ten  years'  experience  and 
have  made  good  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness. Began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  book- 
let. Tel'.s  how.  Heacock,  5273,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Apple  Orchards — Large  and  small,  in  the 
best  apple  producing  section  in  Califor- 
nia. The  greatest  section  west  of  Mis- 
souri River.  Write  for  information.  Geo. 
W.  Sill  &  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


STATE  LAND 

IN  LOTS  OF  40,  80.  120,  160  ACRES 
$2.25  to  $3.50  per  acre — Good, level  land. 
$1.25  down.    Balance  25  years. 

Send  10  Cents  for  Particulars. 
A.  W.  VANCE,  281-283  Monadnock  Bldg. 


GEO.  A.   HANKS  &  CO. 
If  you  are  interested  in  country  property, 

either  as  a  purchaser  or  buyer,  see  us 
before  going  elsewhere.  We  have  a  large 
list  of  income  properties  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  which  might  suit  you.  If 
not  we  will  get  for  you  Just  what  you 
want.  Geo.  A.  Hanks  &  Co.,  314  Russ 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


We  have  buyers  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
and  ranch  lands,  large  or  small,  if 
your  price  is  right;  let  us  hear  from 
you;  any  part  of  the  state.  F.  F. 
Porter,  1220  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


For  Sale — 7  acres  choice  land  in  town  of 
Morgan   Hill;   cash   or  terms.     F.  W. 
Garrison,   1222   18th  Avenue,   San  Fran- 
cisco. 


5  CTS.  AN  ACRE  CASH— Texas  school 
land  for  sale  by  the  state.  You  can 
buy  good  land  at  $2  per  acre;  pay  5 
cents  per  acre  cash  and  no  more  for 
forty  years,  but  3  per  cent  interest  on 
the  balance.  Send  6  cents  postage  for 
further  information.  Investor  Pub.  Co., 
Dept.  9.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Every  Grain,  Grass,  Fruit  and  Vegetable 

grown  in  northern  latitudes  successfully 
raised  in  the  I'mpqua  Valley.  Finest  cli- 
mate in  America.  Lands  cheap,  crops 
i  ci  tain,  markets  good.  "The  Best  in  the 
West."  For  information,  address  Rose- 
burg  Commercial  Club,  Roseburg,  Oregon. 


The  Famous  Santa  Clara  Valley.  "We 
Sell  It."  Write  for  list  of  places  and 
literature.  E.  D.  Crawford  &  Co.,  415 
Bankers  Investment  Bldg.,  742  Market 
St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Branches,  San 
Jose  and  Gilroy. 


For  Sale — The  Orange  Grove  Man.  Large 
list  of  Orange  Groves  in  best  districts. 
Nine  years'  experience  in  growing 
oranges.  A.  W.  Richards,  The  Orange 
Grove  Man,  Claremont  and  Pomona,  Cal. 


FINEST     IRRIGATED     COLONIES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 
Live    Oak  and    Sunset   Colonies,  Sutter 
County. 

Rich,  deep,  sediment  soil,  no  alkali. 
Most  complete  gravity  flow  irrigation 
system  on  the  Coast.  Beautiful  coun- 
try covered  with  large  spreading  oaks. 
Fine  roads  and  schools.  Electric  lines 
and  telephone.  Well  built  up  com- 
munity.    Prices  right. 

$125  to  $150  per  acre. 
Including  perpetual  water  right. 
Terms:  Vt  cash,  balance  five  years. 
24  trains  daily  to  our  land.  Electric 
and  steam.  For  full  particulars  of  this 
land,  and  also  its  improved  farms  in 
this  section,  address: 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  FARMS  CO.. 
No.   3   Market  St.,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  us  for  particulars  regarding  our 
A  No.  1  potato  land  at  Alvarado, 
midway  between  Oakland  and  San 
Jose.  Best  land  in  the  State.  Lying 
along  Alameda  Creek.  We  have  a  few 
beautiful  villa  lots  for  sale  lying  in 
the  San  Ramon  Valley,  one  mile  from 
Walnut  Creek.  Prices  from  $200  to 
$300  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down,  bal- 
ance 1  per  cent  per  month.  Any  one 
can  buy  one  of  these  lots  upon  these 
terms.  W  J.  Mortimer  &  Co..  Hotel 
Shattuck  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Phone  Berk- 
eley 3100. 


For  Sale— Hlgh-Grade  Pajaro  Valley 
Land — Bargain;  140  acres  level  bot- 
tom, sedimentary  soil,  45  acres  in  12 
year  apples,  $5,000  offered  for  crop  on 
trees;  balance  of  land  now  used  for  po- 
tatoes, will  make  ideal  orchard.  This  is 
worth  $1,000  an  acre — $500  an  acre  will 
buy  it  now.  For  further  particulars 
and  list  of  fifty  orchard  bargains  write 
Farm  and  Forest  Realty  Co.,  Watson- 
ville, Cal. 


Stockton,  City  of  Success.  The  Gate- 
way of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. San  Joaquin  County  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  irrigation  district 
on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Land  is  deep, 
rich  and  virgin.  Write  us  for  Infor- 
mation. Get  a  home  here.  Ramsey 
Emerson  Co.,  Record  Bldg.,  Stockton, 
Cal. 


WANTED 


Will  buy  good  farm,  well  situated;  own- 
ers only.     Give  description  and  price. 
Address  Maltby.  Bx.   754,   Chicago,  111. 


Wanted    Farmer   Agents   at   Once   for  a 

labor  saver  and  crop  improver  used 
and  O.  K.'d  by  farmers  and  agricultural 
experts;  special  offer  limited.  Free  ter- 
ritory and  no  competition;  big  commis- 
sion.    Geo.  Goodchild,  Lansing,  Mich. 


RARE  PLANTS 


IRIS. 

New  Descriptive  Price  List  now  ready. 
The  Dean  Iris  Gardens,  Moneta,  Cal. 


Avocados  (budded),  Feijoas,  Cherimoyas, 
and  other  sub-tropical  fruiting  plants 
and  trees.  We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
stock  of  budded  avocados,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties. We  grow  only  sub-tropical  fruits 
of  proven  adaptability  and  sterling  merit. 
Send  for  pamphlet.  West  India  Gardens, 
Altadena,  Cal. 


Dates — We  are  making  an  importation  of 
offshoots  from  choicest  Persian  Gulf  and 
Nortli  African  varieties,  for  delivery 
next  spring.  Send  for  pamphlet.  West 
India  Gardens,  Altadena,  Cal. 


For  Sale — Avocados  2  feet  and  upwards 
in  pots.  Extra  fine,  thrifty  and  clean. 
Price  according  to  quantity.  Contract 
now  for  spring  delivery  of  my  fine  citrus 
trees.  All  the  standard  varieties  at  prices 
thai  sell.  Carroll  B.  Smith,  Box  9,  Red- 
lands.  California. 


Wild    Plant    Improvement   Gardens.  San- 
ta Ana,  California.    Newton  B.  Pierce, 
proprietor.      Rare     choice  ornamentals 
and  new  fruits  from  all  lands. 


"Nahelescol,"    Grafted    Valley   of  Eshcol 

and  other  Edenlc  location  grape  vines, 
$5  each.  Henry  Lee  Owens,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 


The  Avocado — The   Most  Valuable  Fruit 

Grown.  New  20-page  circular  con- 
taining description,  cultural  directions, 
and  much  other  useful  information, 
free. 

The  Feijoa — The  New  Commercial  Trop- 
ical Fruit.    Will  stand  a  temperature 
down  to  10  or  12  above  zero.    Send  for 
special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 
Altadena,  California 


PHEASANTS 


Booklet— How    I    Raise    Pheasants,  20c. 

Prices  free.  H.  W.  Myers,  Tacorna. 
Wash. 


Ring-necked    China    Pheasants   for  sale; 

also  eggs  in  season.  Address  T  D 
Morris.  Agua  Caliente,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


PLANTS 


Berry  Plants  for  Sale— Logan  and  mam- 
moth blackberry  tips;  all  large  strong 
and  well  rooted.    Laura  E.  Barlow  Se- 
bastopol.  California. 


The    Leading    Varieties    of  strawberry 
plants  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  1000  Inspected 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  me  your 
wants.     Chas.  J.  Roth,  Canby,  Oregon. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free— Mention 
this  paper.  Before  planting  see  our 
large  experimental  orchard,  near  railroad 
and  main  highway.  Leonard  Coates  Nur- 
sery  Company.  Morganhill,  California 


Berry  Plants.    All  varieties.   Prices  right 
Send  to-day  for  illustrated  price  list  and 
cultural  notes.    Louis  F.  Scribner.  Pasa- 
dena. Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


Villa  Anna   Nursery,   Santa   Rosa,  Calif., 

Burbank's  genuine  Spineless  Cactus 
our  specially.  Contracts  taken  for 
planting  acreage  in  any  county  in  the 
Stale.     Write    for   illustrated  catalogue. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Don't  Send  East— We  meet  prices  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  or  other  mail  order 
houses  on  Furniture.  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Draperies.  Bedding,  Sewing  Machines, 
Stoves.  Notions,  Suits,  Pants,  Underwear. 
Hosiery,  Towels,  Toilet  Articles,  Watches, 
Dr.  Haux  Perfect  Vision  Spectacles, 
etc.  Write  for  prices  on  anything  you 
want.  Western  Supply  Co.  (Mail  Order), 
Lakeport,  Calif. 


Gardener  and  Florist,  one  who  under- 
stands cultme  of  both  vegetables  and 
flowers,  can  finj  unusual  opportunity  to  go 
into  business  o..  shares.  Place  2%  acres, 
tools,  water  piped  over  the  place.  Neai 
city  market.  References.  Box  533,  Hay- 
ward.  Cal. 


Young  Man,  would  you  accept  and  wear 
a  fine  tailor  made  suit  just  for  show- 
ing it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
Raincoat  Free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Company,  Dept.  782,  Chicago. 


Wagon  Scales  for  Hay  and   Stock,  New 

Standard,  and  bargains  in  second- 
hand of  all  kinds.  Also  Platform 
Scales  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second. 
Write  to  us  for  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere,  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
James  Geddes  &  Co.,  agents  "The  Stan- 
dard Scales,"  353  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco.  


Wo  can  save  you  money  on  your  gro- 
ceries and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that 
the  market  affords;  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  a 
trial  order  and  ask  for  prices  on  anything 
you  want.  Sierra  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  149 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  


Farmer  Representatives  wanted,  no  ex- 
perience necessary,  use  spar*  time,  im- 
mediate and  astonishing  results,  a  good 
many  of  our  representatives  average  $J0P 
per  month  and  more;  proposition  highly 
recommended  by  leading  men.  Write  for 
free  plan.  Gardner  Supply  Co.,  U»ilty 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 


Thoroughbred  men  keep  thoroughbred 
fowls.  The  man  who  decries  pure-bred 
poultry  plainly  proclaims  that  he  Is 
a  "rut"  farmer.  He  condemns  what 
thousands  of  progressive,  Intelligent 
farmers  are  making  a  source  of  con- 
stant money-bringing  on  their  farms. 
Prejudice  is  a  rank  stumbling  block 
in  any  calling. 


San  Francisco 
Overland  Limited 


From  Market  Street  Ferry  10:20  a.  m. 
Protected  by 
Automatic  Electric  Block  Signals 


To  Chicago 

in  68  Hours 


Every  Travel  Comfort  is  afforded  on  this 
train.  The  Observation- Library-Club-room 
Car  is  a  special  feature.  Daily  market  re- 
ports and  news  items  are  received  by  tele- 
graph. Your  Wants  are  looked  after  by 
attentive  employes  and  the  Dining  Car 
Service  is  excellent.  The  route  across  the 
Sierras  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  through  Weber 
Canon  and  over  the  Trans-Continental 
Divide,  is  a  most  attractive  one. 


Equipment  and  Track 
of    Highest  Standard 


UNION  PACIFIC 

San  Fr.ociKO-42  Powell  Street.    PhoDe  Suiter  2940 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Flood  Building,  Palace  Hotel,  Ferry  Station.   Phone  Kearny  3160 
Third  and  Townsend  Street,  Phorc  Kearny  180 

OAKLAND:     Broadway  and  Thirteenth,  Phone  Oakland  162 
Sixteenth  St.  Station,   Phone  Oakland  1458 


NO.  K  812 

ALL  SIZES 
PRICES  $2.00 
TO  $2.50 


NO.  K  R 
PRICE 
$2.00 


When  doors  "stick" — that's 
where  a  good  plane  comes  in. 

Many  a  good  chair  has  gone 
to  pieces  when  a  good  hammer 
would  have  fixed  it. 

Numberless  uses  occur  to  you  for 
a  good  saw,  a   good  bit,  chisel 
or  axe. 

But  note  that  special  empha- 
sis is  put  on  goody  because  we 
tell  you  of 


NO.  K  3 
PRICE 
$I.4G 


N0.KI60 
PRICE 
$O.S5 


tools  which  are  all  good — the  best  in  their  line-  — 
j4  ^erica's  Standard  for  over  45  years. 

Made  substantially,  of  best  quality,  put  together  by  skilled 
artisans,  tested  time  after  time  for  temper,  efficiency 
durability  and  finish. 

Don't  be  without  tools  any  longer — but  get  good  tools — 

get  the  best — get  Keen  Kutter! 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality 
——rf.-.-c  Remains  Long  After  the 
TO$0.65    Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  —  B.  C.  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  wfite  us, 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE 

COMPANY.  Inc. 
k        St  Louis  and 
V        New  York 
\        U.  S.  A 


